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COUGH  COULOMB 

COUGH,  STiolent  expiratory  movement,  ex*  plemisy,  pnemnonia,  and  bronchitis;  at  other 
cited  by  some  stimulos  in  the  respiratory  organs,  times  painless,  bat  exhausting,  as  in  the  parox- 
in  which  the  tar  is  forcibly  expelled,  carrying  ysms  of  spasmodic  conghs.  Cough,  symptom- 
with  it  the  mncns  or  other  prodncts  accnmnla-  atic  of  other  than  pulmonary  disease,  is  not  ac- 
ted in  the  lur  passages.  Any  irritafion  from  acrid  companied  by  any  characteristic  phenomena  dis- 
▼apora,  liquid  or  solid  foreign  bodies,  too  abnn-  coverable  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  The 
dant  or  morbid  secretions,  or  even  the  action  of  sravity  of  cough  as  a  symptom  depends  on  the 
cold  air  on  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  may  disease  in  which  it  occurs ;  spasmodic  coughs 
produce  a  cough ;  the  impression  is  conveyed  generally  are  not  dangerous,  except  from  the 
to  the  respiratory  nervona  centre,  the  medulla  tiability  to  rupture  of  vessels,  or  other  simply 
oblongata,  by  the  excitor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum,  mechanical  consequences.  For  the  relief  of 
and  the  motor  impidse  is  transmitted  to  the  ab-  cough  the  prescriptions  are  almost  innumerable, 
dominai  and4>tber  muscles  concerned  in  respi-  consisting  of  compounds  of  narcotics,  antispas- 
ration.  Coughing  oocurs  when  the  source  of  modics,  demulcents,  expectorants,  and  altera- 
irritadon  is  in  or  ^low  the  posterior  fauces ;  and  tives,  according  to  the  character  of  the  symp- 
snee»ng  when  the  irritating  cause  acts  on  the  tom,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.    The  act  of  coughing,  physician. 

as  defined  by  physioloffists,  consists  in  a  long  COULOMB,  Chables  Attoustb  db,  a  French 
inspiration  which  fiUs  the  lungs ;  in  the  closure  philosopher,  bom  at  Angoul^me,  June  14. 1786, 
of  the  glottis,  when  the  expiratory  effort  com-  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1806.  In  early  life  he 
mences ;  and  in  the  bursting  open  of  the  closed  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  an  engineer, 
glottis  by  the  sudden  blast  of  air  forced  up  from  and  remained  there  employed  in  the  constmo- 
Uie  air  passages.  The  cause  of  cough  may  be  in  tion  of  military  works  8  years.  In  1773  he 
the  respiratory  system,  or  it  may  be  symptom-  presented  to  the  academy  a  memoir  on  cohesion, 
atic  of  msease  in  the  digestive  and  other  organs,  and  in  1777  won  a  prize  for  improvements  in 
The  ooogh  in  laryngitis,  croup,  and  folliculitis  the  mariner's  compass,  and  in  1781  another  for 
azises  from  irritation  in  the  throat  and  larvnx ;  a  theory  of  machines.  As  a  commissary  of  the 
in  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis,  government  he  won  great  praise  from  the  in- 
the  cause  is  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Cough  may  habitants  of  Brittany  for  his  defence  of  their 
be  dry,  as  in  the  first  stage  ofpleurisy;  or  humid,  interests  against  the  schemes  of  certain  pro- 
as in  certain  stages  of  pneumoniaana  in  advanced  jectors  of  canals,  and  was  publicly  honored  with 
consumption ;  thb  act  may  be  single,  and  with  gifts  from  them.  Leaving  Paris  at  the  time 
distant  intervals,  or  paroxysmal  and  long  con-  of  the  revolution,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tinned,  as  in  whooping  cough,  phthisis,  and  bron-  education  of  his  children  and  the  study  of  eleo- 
chial  catarrh ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  ring-  tricity.  His  published  memoirs  are  upon  the 
ing  metallic  sound,  as  in  croup  and  whooping  statical  questions  of  architecture ;  the  mariner's 
coagh^  by  a  hollow  resonance  or  gurgling,  as  in  compass ;  modes  of  working  under  water ;  sim- 
phthbb  with  cavities,  and  by  hoarseness,  as  in  pie  machines  and  the  stiffness  of  ropes ;  wind- 
larrngeal  disease.  The  character  of  the  cough  mills ;  the  force  of  torsion ;  a  stationary  compass, 
is  characteristic  of  certain  diseases ;  that  of  in  which  the  needle  is  hung  by  floss  silk ;  electri- 
whoopin^oough  and  of  croup  is  highly  diagnos-  city  and  magnetism,  to  which  he  devoted  9 
tic ;  in  pleurisy  it  is  dry  and  hard ;  in  pneumo-  memoirs ;  the  friction  of  pivots ;  the  circalation 
nia,  generally  humid,  with  viscid  rusty  sputa ;  of  sap  in  the  poplar ;  the  work  of  day  labor- 
in  consumption  it  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  ers ;  and  the  cohesion  of  fluids.  His  fame  rests 
affection ;  but  in  all  these,  taken  in  connection  principally  on  his  electrical  experiments  and 
with  other  symptoms,  the  cough  is  a  valuable  calculations.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  forces 
diagnostic  sign.  Many  rales,  characteristic  of  of  electricity  we  are  perhaps  as  much  indebt- 
morbid  changes,  are  only  or  best  recognized  in  ed  to  him  as  to  any  one.  In  private  character 
the  increased  respiration  after  coughing.  Cough  he  was  as  estimable  as  in  science  he  was  pro- 
b  frequently  accompanied  by  pun,  as  in  acute  found,  thorough,  and  exact 


C  GOUNCIL 

COrKCIL  (LaL  ctneOmm.  n  anemblj  for  cons  bare  Tot«d  (9t  Atbsnasioa,  tar  instmcey 

ootumlUtionX  u  ecdeftiafttioal  historj,  an  a»ein-  hftTing  been  bat  a  deacon  when  he  took  the 

Sr  of  bisbopa  lefrftiniatel/  conroked,  to  deter-  leading  |MUt  in  the  coaneil  of  Kiee)  are  ezcep- 

ne  ^aeations  eonoeming  the  faith,  ritea»  and  tknal,  and  thought  to  be  fbonded  on  the  drcnm- 

diKtphne  of  the  church.    Ooancila  are  either  stance  thai  the/  were  the  representatives  of 

proTincial,  national,  or  general,  according  as  bbhora.    The  pope,  in  person  or  hj  legatea, 

they  are  composed  of  the  prelates  of  a  province,  presiues  over  the  council  and  directs  Its  trans- 

a  nation,  or  of  all  Christendom;  and  their  juris-  actions;  the  emperors  who  presided  in  some 

diction  is  of  corres|x>nding  extent.    The  name  earlj  eastern  councib  having  none  so  onlj  in  an 

is  alff>  given  to  the  diocMan  synod,  called  bv  executive  and  protective  capacity.    The  ded- 

the  bishop  for  the  direction  of  the  ^iritual  af-  sion  is  usually  according  to  ttie  nu^ority  of  the 

fairs  of  his  diocese.     Provincial  councils  are  votes  cast ;  but  in  the  council  of  Constance  the 

called  and  presided  over  by  a  metropolitan  bish-  4  nations,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eno- 

op.    Their  chief  design  is  to  make  local  discipli-  land,  each  voted  separately.    General  councus 

nary  regulations;  and  though  they  may  discuss  do  not  create  now  dogmas,  but  interpret  and 

onestions  of  faith,  their  decisions  concerning  declare  what  was  oridnally  contained  in  Scrip- 

aoetrines  have  no  force  anle«  confirmed  by  the  ture  and  tradition,  and  according  to  Roman  Oa- 

aothority  of  the  Catholic  church.    The  general  tholie  belief  are  under  the  immediate  guidance 

oouncils  of  Basel  and  Trent  enjoined  that  pro-  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  infallible,  when 

vincial  councils  should  be  held  once  in  8  years,  they  pronounce  concerning  matters  of  faith, 

but  in  recent  times  the  injunction  is  often  die-  Their  infallibility,  however,  does  not  extend  to 

regarded.    In  France  no  metropolitan  bishop  is  questions  of  discipline,  history,  i>olitics,  or  sci- 

permitted  to  call  a  coancU  unless  by  expreas  ence,  nor  even  to  the  grounds  of  their  decision, 

aanction  of  the  civil  power.    National  coun-  nor  to  collateral  observations.    The  disciplinary 

eib  assemble  under  the  presidency  of  the  pri-  ordinances  are  usually  termed  canons  (etmoiuif ;, 

mate  or  of  a  legate  of  tne  holy  see ;  they  are  and  the  decisions  concerning  doctrines,  dogmas 

oomposed  of  all  the  bishops  of  a  kin^om,  and  (doffmata) ;  in  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  con* 

are  called  by  princes  for  the  regulation  of  na-  trary,  the  latter  were  styled  canons,  and  the 

tkmal  ecdesastical  afEurs.   These  councils  were  former  distinguished  as  capita  or  dtcrtta, — ^The 

frequent  in  France  under  the  first  S  lines  of  Roman  Catholic  church  recognizes  19  general 

French  kinga.    More  than  100  bishops  were  as-  councils :  that  of  Jerusalem,  held  by  the  apoe- 

sembled  by  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1811,  to  con-  tlea,  about  A.  D.  60;  the  1st  of  Nice,  in  Rithy- 

sider  the  right  claimed  by  him  of  nominating  nia,  convened  in  826;  the  Ist  of  Con«tantino- 

biBbops  and  cardinals.    At)  however,  they  sup-  P'^t  ^'^  ^I  >  ^>^  1st  of  Ephesus,  in  481 ;  that 

ported  the  resistance  made  by  Pope  Pius  VI  i.  of  Chalcedon,  in  461 ;  the  Sd  of  Constantinople, 

to  the  imperial  designs,  they  were  oismissed  be-  in  663 ;  the  8d  of  Constantinople,  in  680 ;  the 

fore  they  had  passed  any  decision.    Among  the  2d  of  Nice,  in  7S7 ;  the  4th  of  Constantinople, 

latest  national  councib  are  that  of  Presburg,  in  in  869 ;  the  4  councils  of  Latcran,  at  Rome,  in 

Hungary,  in  1822,  and  that  of  Wartzburg,  in  1128,  1189,  1179,  and  1216 ;  the  1st  and  2d  of 

Ravaria,  in  1849.— The  general  councils,  ciJled  Lvons,  in  1246  and  1274;  tliat  ofMenne,  in  Dau- 

also  <£cnmenical  (from  Gr.  mcov^n^  the  habit*-  phiny,  in  181 1 ;  that  of  Constance,  in  1414 ;  that 

ble  earth),  are  summoned  by  the  iHjpe,  are  cum-  of  Rawl,  in  1481  (till  its  dissolution  by  the  pope) ; 

posedofsll  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  and  are  and  thatof  Trent,  in  1646.    The  council  of  risa 

designed  to  adjudge  tjnestions  of  schism  and  her-  in  1409,  that  of  Florence  in  1489,  and  the  6th  of 

esv,  belief  and  discipline,  which  affect  the  nniver-  Lateran  in  1612,  are  also  regarde<l  by  some  as 

sal  church.    Though  the  first  8  general  councils  oecnmenical.    The  conference  of  It^  prelates  at 

were  convoked  by  the  Christian  emperors,  as  Rome  in  1864,  which  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 

Cottstantine,Tbeodasius,  and  Justinian,  it  was  be-  the  immaculate  conception,  was  n<it  a  cuunciL 

caose  the  church  did  not  then  exu*nd  beyond  tlie  Tlie  Greek  church  reccivt'S  as  authoritative  the 

limits  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  the  Roman  decisions  of  onlv  the  first  7  ffencra)  r<iuncils. 

emperor  had  the  same  right  to  call  a  general  The  Pn>te5tant  cfinrches  genenuly  admit  the  full 

council  which  after  the  division  of  tlie  empire  authority  of  none  of  them,  and  esteem  as  cecu* 

belonged  to  tlie  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  menical  only  the  6  which  directly  followo<l  tlie 

kings  of  Franco,  S[»ain,  and  England,  to  call  na-  apostolic  c(»tincMl  (»f  Jcnisalom.    Tlie  sy nodical 

Uooal  c^»unctU.     It  is  moreover  maintained  by  a«em)»lies  <if  the  Protestant  cliurrhes,  as  the 

Roman  Catholic  n'riters  that  the  fir>t  general  councils  of  I^  Roclicllo  and  of  lK>rt  near  the 

eooncils  wore  !(ummoned  by  tlio  emperor*  at  |»oriod  of  tlie  n*fonnution,  ttic  general  .«ynixLi 

the  request  or  witli  the  consent  of  tne  popi<«,  of  the   Evanp>lioaI  rhiirrti   vf  Crcrmaiiy,  and 

Risho|M  and  their  representatives  alone  have  a  the  C(mTi)rati<ins  of  the  .Vngliimn  rhtiroh  at  the 

Judicative  riirht  in  councils,  tlioiigh  the  privi-  prvsvnt  timi*,  canm>t  in  tluir  nature  be  annimon- 

lege  has  often  been  extended  to  abTnits  and  the  icjJ. — Tlio  UKwt  cuniploto  cnlK^rtinns  of  tho  Acts 

generals  of  mona«tio  order*.    Tho  luwor  onlvn  of  ci>nnctU  aro  thoM»  of  Fathom  I^blK*  and  Cos- 

of  the  clergy  and  the  doctors  of  the  church  may  sart  (l*aris  1671  ft  M-y.,  IH  V(i1«.>,  with  Kntnilo- 

be  invited,  and  may  {lartiripate  in  the  dvlil»ora-  inent**  by  St.  lialtiziu^  (Pari*,  lO'^M  tt  uq,'^ ;  liar- 

tjons  of  the  assembly,  but  have  utdv  a  cim!«ulta-  douin  (Pan^.  1716,12  \oU.);   Colcti  (Vonice, 

tive  voice.    The  cases  in  which  privsU  anddea-  1728rr  •rv.,23  vols.);  Mansi (Florence,  175U-**^, 


CX)UNCIL  COUNT  7 

81  Tok);  and  Diach,  the  OoneiHenUxieon^  em-  pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  and  followed 
braciflg  aU  the  cooncua  from  the  first  at  Jemsa-  him  in  his  journeys  to  advise  him  on  pnhlic  af- 
lem  (Ao^org,  lSi3->'45,  2  vole.).  The  hest  go1«  fairs.  The  number  of  councillors  of  state  va- 
lectxoDS  of  the  old  French  cooncils  are  that  of  ried  from  15  in  1418,  to  80  in  1678.  It  was 
Sirmond  (Paria,  1629, 8  vols.),  ^ith  supplements  limited  at  the  revolution  to  the  king  and  his 
bjr  La  Lande  (Faris,  1666) ;  of  the  later  French  ministers,  was  dissolved  in  1792,  and  was  insti- 
ooimcila^  that  of  Odespun  OE^aris,  1649) ;  of  G^r-  tuted  anew  in  the  year  YIIL,  when  it  was  di- 
maa  oooiicila,  that  of  Schannat,  Uartzheim,  Tided  into  the  committees  of  litigation,  the 
SchoII,andNei8aen(C(^ogne,  1759-^90, 11  vols.);  mterior,  finances,  and  war.  In  these  conmiit- 
of  German  national,  provinoia],  and  diocesan  tees  were  elaborated  the  important  laws  of  the 
oonncils,  from  Uie  4th  century  to  the  council  of  consulate  and  the  empire.  This  council  was 
Trent,  that  ofBinterim(Mentz,1835-'48, 7  vols.);  modified  under  the  restoration,  and  now  oon- 
and  of  Spanish  ooundls,  that  of  Aguirre  (Madrid,  sLsts  of  6  sections.  (See  Regnault^s  Hutmre  du 
ITS  1  e<  Mky-X  (The  history  of  particular  councils  eonseil  d'etat  depu U  $on  atiginejuaqu'd  noi  joun, 
is  given  in  ipedal  articles  under  the  names  of  1851.) — ^In  England,  the  Pkivt  Council  was 
the  cities  in  which  they  were  held.)— In  political  formerly  the  adviser  of  the  king  in  all  weighty 
history,  the  term  council  is  variously  applied  to  matters  of  state,  a  function  which  is  now  offi* 
either  permanent  or  extraordinary  deliberative  cially  discharged  by  the  cabinet.  By  acts  2,  8. 
assemblies.  The  political  afEairs  of  the  cantons  and  4  of  William  IV.,  a  Judicial  committee  of 
ofSwitzerlaod  are  intrusted  to  councils.  Certain  the  privy  council  was  constituted  with  high 
courts  of  justice  in  France  were  formerly  termed  powers.  All  i4)peals  from  the  prize  and  adml- 
coondls. — ^The  Council  or  Tkn  was  the  secret  ralty  courts,  and  from  courts  in  the  plantations 
tribunal  of  the  republic  o£  Venice,  instituted  in  abroad,  and  any  other  appeals  which  by  former 
1310,  after  the  eonspiracy  of  Tlcpolo,  and  com-  law  or  usage  had  been  made  to  the  high  court 
posed  originally  of  10  councillors  in  black,  to  of  admiralty  in  England,  and  to  the  lords  com- 
whom  were  soon  added  6  others  in  red,  and  missioners  in  prize  coses,  are  directed  to  be  made 
the  doge.  This  council  was  appointed  to  to  the  king  in  council.  These  appeals  are  then 
guard  the  security  of  the  state,  ana  to  antici-  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
pate  and  pumsh  its  secret  enemies,  and  was  council,  which  reports  on  them  to  Ms  migesty. 
armed  with  unlimited  power  over  the  life  and  This  committee  consists  of  the  chief  justice  of 
property  of  the  citizens.  All  its  processes  the  king^s  bench,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice- 
were  secret.  At  first  established  temporarily,  chancellor  of  England,  and  several  other  per- 
il was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  was  de-  sons,  ex  officio^  and  2iny  two  privy  councillors 
dared  perpetual  in  1835,  and  maintained  its  may  be  added  by  the  king. — ^In  Prussia,  by  a  law 
p<>wer  till  the  fiill  of  the  republic  in  1797.— The  established  March  20, 1807,  the  council  of  state 
Council  of  thb  Anciests  (eanMeil  des  aneien*),  (Stoats  Rath)  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
in  France,  was  an  assembly  instituted  by  the  family  who  have  attained  their  m^ority,  and  of 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  (adopted  in  the  the  highest  officers  of  the  state  who  enjoy  the 
year  IT.,  Sept  28,  1795),  which  shared  the  specicd  confidence  of  the  king.  Its  decisions 
power  with  tne  executive  directory,  and  com-  have  no  validity  without  the  royal  sanction. 
p09«d,  with  the  council  of  600,  the  legislative  — ^A  Council  of  TTab  is  an  assembly  of  the 
body.  It  had  250  members,  either  married  or  principal  officers  in  an  army  or  fleet,  called  by 
widowers,  donuciled  at  least  15  years  in  France,  the  officer  in  chief  command  to  deliberate  and 
and  one-third  of  whom  were  to  be  renewed  an-  advise  concerning  measures  to  be  taken.  The 
noally.  It  sat  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  hall  of  council  of  administration,  in  the  army  of  the 
the  oonrentlon,  and  had  the  power  to  change  United  States,  under  the  congressional  act  of 
the  residence  of  the  legislative  body.  It  con-  July  5, 1838,  appoints  the  chapUiin,  fixes  a  tariff 
£rmed  or  rejected,  but  could  not  amend,  the  to  the  prices  of  sutlers'  goods,  and  makes  ap- 
meaaures  proposed  by  the  council  of  500.  It  propriations  for  specific  objects  from  the  post 
was  overtlirown  on  tiie  18th  Brumaire. — ^The  and  regimental  funds. — In  some  of  the  United 
Corscu.  OF  Fivx  Hukdbed  {eonseil  des  cinq-  States  there  are  bodies  termed  councils,  which 
eentd}^  iastituied  at  the  same  time  as  tiie  coun-  are  elected  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  exeo- 
cil  of  the  ancients,  was  composed  of  500  mem-  utive  part  of  his  office,  and  have  power  to  reject 
bers.  aged  at  least  30  years,  domiciled  10  years  or  confirm  his  nominations  to  office, 
in  France,  and  one-third  renewed  annually.  COUNSELLOR,  a  lawyer  whose  peculiar 
It  cat  in  the  hall  du  manege,  in  the  nie  de  function  is  pleading  in  public^  the  same  as  the 
Bivoli,  and  proposed  laws  which  were  read  3  English  barrister.  The  duties  of  a  counsellor 
timesv  at  interv^  of  10  days.  On  the  18th  and  attorney  at  law  are  usually  performed  by 
Fructidor,  year  V.,  43  of  its  members  were  the  same  individual  in  the  United  States ;  but 
expelled,  but  it  recovered  its  power  with  the  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  they 
revival  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  violently  dis-  are  distinct,  the  counsellor  being  retained  for 
Butved  by  Xapoleon,  on  the  18th  B^maire,  oral  pleading  and  for  advice  on  intricate  law 
year  VIIL  (1799). — ^Tlie  Council  of  Stats  points,  while  the  attorney  addresses  himself  to 
txi5ted  under  various  names  in  France  from  the  advice  on  ordinary  matters,  to  the  practice  of 
r«:i^  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  was  composed  chief-  the  courts,  and^  communication  with  clients. 
iv  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  was  de-        COUNT  (  Fr.  comte  ;  It.  conte\  a  titie  of  no- 


\ 
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bOttf  vMd  in  moil  ^onoMm  of  ooodnratal  So-  €V^(whidiitTiriofi4jderhr«dfroaiff«ii|  gnj 
rope,  and  correqKHidiDg  with  UuU  of  earl  in  or  Tenerable;  fnm  <yyM^  to  write,  wiieaoe  tao 
Great  Britala.  Itia  derivod  ftom  tlia  Latin  medi»¥al  Latin  word  fn^o/rt,  and  the  Frenoh 
€9mf,  meaniag  eooipanioQ,  whidi,  under  the  gr9jfltr;  from  the  ancient  Grman  pifrrm^  oon- 
repnblio,  deatgaated  yoong  Romana  of  family  panioo,  and  ^erfA^hailifforiteward,  whence  tho 
acoompan  jittg  a  prooooanl  or  propwtar  during  Engltih  aherilT)  firat  appears  in  the  Salio  law  in 
his  goVemorsnip  or  eomrnaDo,  in  order  to  ac-  the  form  of  gri^.  With  the  deTd(»uient  of 
qnlre  a  praetieal  knowledge  of  political  and  mill-  the  feadal  ^rstem,  as  well  as  of  that  of  imperial 
tary  affiuriL  Under  the  empire  a  number  of  dicnitaries  m  Germany,  we  find  there  ooonta 
perKMis  belooging  to  the  hooiehidd  of  the  coart,  pMttne  {comet  palatU^  palmtimma^  ^alMgr^f\ 
or  to  the  retinoe  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  re-  presiding oTcr  the  sapreroe  tribnnal ;  oonstahlcs, 
ceiled  Um  title  of  comes,  with  some  addition  afterwanl  marsbab  {SiaUgrti^f) ;  district  oooats 
designating  thMr  ftioction  or  office.  Comites  {OuMgrttf) ;  counts  depoty  {jSemdgrt^fX  control* 
as  well  as  Jarisoonsnlti  sorroanded  the  emperor  lers  of  the  preceding:  margraTcs  (Jfariyti^^ 
when  sitting  as  lodge,  to  assist  him  in  the  bear-  intmsted  with  the  defence  of  the  frontiera 
ing  of  cattse%  which  were  thoa  Judged  with  the  {Mark) ;  landgraTCS  {J/indgri^/\  coontsof  laxge 
same  anthority  as  in  full  senate.  Tnis  mark  of  possessioos;  burggniTes  {Bmrggraf\  command- 
office  was  first  converted  into  a  title  of  dignity  er%  and  afterward  owners  of  a  fortified  town 
by  Constantine  the  Great.  As  such  it  was  soon  (Sitrg^  dec  With  the  decline  of  the  imperial 
conferred  not  only  on  persons  of  the  palace,  or  power  most  of  these  titles  became  bereditaiyy 
companions  of  the  prince,  bat  also  on  most  kinds  as  w^  as  the  estates  or  territories  with  whidi 
of  higher  officers.  These  dignitaries,  according  they  were  connected,  the  dignity  and  possessions 
to  EiMebins^  were  divided  into  8  classes,  of  which  of  the  counts  ranking  next  to  those  of  the  dukea 
the  first  receired  the  distinguishing  appellation  in  the  empire.  But  there  were  also  counts 
of  illnstrions,  the  second,  that  of  most  renowned,  whose  title  depended  solely  on  their  office,  aa 
and  the  third,  that  of  most  perfect  Thesenate  counts  of  the  wood,  of  the  salt,  of  the  water,  of 
was  composed  of  the  first  two.  Among  the  mills,  A».  The  dignitv  of  count  is  now  merriy 
multitude  of  officers  who,  at  this  period  of  the  a  hereditary  title,  mostly  attached  to  the  posses* 
Roman  empire,  were  dignified  by  the  title  of  sion  of  certain  estates,  and  bestowed  ny  tha 
comes,  and  ci  whom  some  serred  in  a  ciril,  some  monarchy  but  including  neither  sovereignty  nor 
in  a  legal,  and  othen  in  a  religioos  capacity,  we  Jurisdiction,  though  connected  in  some  statea 
find  comites  of  the  treasonr,  of  sacrea  ezpeodi-  with  the  peerage,  as  was  the  case  for  inslanca 
tareSiOf  the  sacred  council,  of  the  palace,  of  the  under  the  late  constitution  of  Ilongary.  In 
chief  physicians,  ot  commerre,  of  grain,  of  the  England,  where  the  wife  of  the  earl  is  still 
domestics,  of  the  horses  of  tlie  prince  or  of  the  tenned  countess,  the  dignity  of  count  was  at- 
stable  {wmm  $tahuli^  the  origin  of  the  modem  taehed  by  WiUiam  the  Uonqoeror  to  the  prov- 
constable),  of  the  houses,  of  the  notaries,  of  the  inces  or  counties  of  the  realm,  and  given  m  fee 
laws,  of  the  boondaries  or  marks  (the  origin  of  to  his  nobles.  The  German  term  has  been 
the  later  margrave  and  marouis),  of  the  hsrbor  adopted  by  several  nations  of  Europe,  as  for  in- 
of  Rom&  of  heritages,  ^.  Most  of  these  titles  stance  by  the  Poles  {krabiay,  Russians  (^raf)^ 
were  imitated,  wiui  dight  modifications,  in  the  and  Hungarians  (grof), 
feudal  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  COUNTERPOiNT.  See  11  arm osnr. 
Roman  empire.  Thus  we  can  easily  trace  in  some  COL^NTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  the  out- 
of  the  above  mentioned  titles  the  origin  of  the  er  slope  or  boundary  of  a  ditch.  Tlie  inner 
modern  grand  almoner,  grand  master  oi  ceremo-  slope  is  called  ttearpe.  Tlie  term  is  applied 
nla\  grand  master  of  the  ro3ral  household,  grand  also  to  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its  para- 
equerry,  Ac,  in  which  the  word  grand  is  used  pet  and  glads,  as  when  the  enemy  b  said  to  be 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  comes.  Under  lodged  in  the  counterscarp, 
the  Franks  counts  appear  as  governors  of  cities  CX)UNTER8IGN,  the  signature  of  a  secreu- 
or  districts,  neit  in  rank  to  the  dukes,  command-  ry  or  other  public  ofiker  to  attest  that  a  writ- 
ing in  time  of  war,  and  admlnii«tering  instice  in  ing  has  been  signed  by  a  superti»r.  Thus  the 
time  of  peace.  Chariemagne  divided  his  wbolo  certificates  recogmonty  r$ls^  ei  tuUeriffit  are 
empire  into  small  districts  (/M^t,  Oer.  Gnu€\  common  on  cbactcrs  granted  by  kinp*  in  the 
sovemed  by  counts,  whose  duties  are  minutely  middle  sirv<«. — In  military  afiairs  the  count^T- 
described  in  the  capitularies  of  the  monarch,  sign  \*  a  |»srticular  word  given  out  hy  the  high- 
Tbe  Prankish  counts  had  aim  their  deputies  or  eat  in  ci»mmand,  intrasted  to  tiio«e  i^mployed 
vican  (aiiivi  or  ritarii^  whenre  onr  viscount  or  on  duty  in  camp  and  garrison,  and  ezclllUl(^!d 
e^Qf-CMMs).  Under  the  last  of  the  rarloringtan  between  gnanU  and  i^ntineU. 
kiag^of  France  the  dignity  of  the  countA became  0>l'NTY  (Pr.  c»iiif#),  in  Great  Britain  and 
hereditary ;  tbey  even  usurped  the  sovereignty,  some  of  the  British  colonies,  and  in  mtMt  of  tho 
and  their  encroachments  remained  nnob^ked  United  States  of  America,  a  political  di%  i^iun 
even  after  the  accesri<m  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  ncariv  cotrwponding  to  a  province  v(  IVq^ma 
was  himself  the  son  of  the  count  of  Pari*,  and  or  a  de|»artment  of  France.  It  is  svnonTinous 
it  was  not  until  the  lappe  of  several  c\*ntnries  with  shire,  with  which  designation  it  i*  often 
that  their  tcrritfcie«  became  br  d#greeft  reunited  interchanged  in  England,  but  never  in  In^Und. 
with  the  crown.    The  German  term  for  count,  The  divtsioo  of  Knyand  iotoahinas  or  counties, 
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tliMttbpopQlariyattribiited  to  Alfred,  was  prob-  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 

ablr  of eanier  date,  sinoeseveral  of  them,  as  Kent,  abbcj. 

Scawz.  and  Eaciez  are  nearij  identical  with  an-  COURCEI^LES,  Thobiab  db,  a  French  theolo- 

cioC  Saxon  kingdoms.   There  are  now  62  conn-  gian,  bom  in  1400,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 1469. 

lies  in  England  and  Wales^  S8  in  Scotland,  and  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  of 

^  m  Ireland.    The  oonnty  is  an  administrative  which  institution  he  became  one  of  the  bright- 

dinnon,  and  its  principal  officers  are  a  lord  lien-  est  ornaments.    In  1430  he  was  chosen  rector 

tenant,  who  has  command  of  the  militia;  tLCuatoB  of  that  university,  and  in  1431  was  made  canon 

ffvtvforvm,  or  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  archives ;  a  of  Amiens,  Loon,  and  Th6rouanne.    He  took  a 

f^MTiC  a  receiver-general  of  taxes,  a  coroner,  prominent  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 

jnffices  of  the  peace,  an  nnder^hcriff,  and  a  Joan  of  Arc,  but  was  not  present  at  her  execu- 

derk  of  the  peace.    The  assize  court,  county  tion.  Intheprocessof  her  rehabilitation  in  1456 

conrt,  and  hundred  courts,  are  the  chief  judicial  he  made  no  excuse  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair. 


of  soTcreignty,  in  his  shire.   The  first  two  of  10,  1825.    Having  received  an  excellent  educa- 

the^se  have  bc«n  long  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  tion,  he  took,  white  in  the  army  of  Italy,  every 

Durham,  previously  governed  by  its  bishop,  was  opportunity  of  visiting  libraries  and  works  of 

annexed  in  1886.  The  United  States  are  divided  art,  and  denounced  in  his  private  correspond- 

inlo  counties,  with  the  exception  of  South  Oaro-  ence  the  spoliation  of  the  latter  by  the  French 

haa  (divided  into  districts)  and  Louisiana  (divid«  soldiery.    Returning  to  France  in  1800,  he  at- 

cd  into  parishes!.    In  each  county  there  are  tracted  the  attention  of  Hellemsts  by  tiie  pnbli- 

ctivBtyomcers  who  superintend  its  financial  af-  cation  of  his  remarks  upon  Schweighuuser^s 

£nra,  a  county  conrt  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  edition  of  Athemeus.    In  1806  he  was  again 

fuited  Marions  of  the  snpreme  conrt  of  tlie  state,  with  the  army,  stationed  in  dangerous  and  iso- 

COrP  (French),  a  blow,  is  used  in  various  lated  parts  of  Calabria,  and  afterward  at  Naples 

connections  to  denote  a  sudden,  decisive  action,  and  Portici,  where  he  occupied  his  leisure 

as  foup  de  matn,  in  military  language,  a  prompt,  hours  in  translating  Xenophon^s   treatise  on 

ocexpected  attack;  eavp  cTcn^in  the  same,  a  cavalry,  and  on  equitation.    Censured  for  lin- 

T^nd  conception  of  the  advantages  and  disad-  gering  in  Rome  and  Florence  instead  of  attend- 

rantacesofpositionand  arrangement  in  a  battle;  ing  to  his  duties,  he  threw  up  his  commission, 

nvp  Se  grdie^  a  killing  stroke,  finishing  the  tor-  but  rejoined  the  army  just  before  the  battle 

ments  of  the  victim ;  eovp  de  thidtre^  a  sudden  of  Wogram,  after  which,  however,  he  left  it 

(bance  In  the  action ;  coup  de^oleilftL^roke  of  entirely.    While  in  Florence,  he  had  discov- 

:be  sun :    covp  d'etat^  a  sudden,  arbitrary,  and  ered   in  the  Laurcntian  library  an  unedited 

f-Ycible  measure  in  politics,  used  mostly  for  tiie  manuscript  of  Longus,  *^  Daphnis  and  Chloe," 

ric^ent  overthrow  of  a  constitution.  which  he  published  in  Greek  and  French  in 

COrPOX  (Fr.  caitpery  to  cut),  an   interest  1810.    Having,  however,  in  copying  the  manu- 

cerciJicate  attached  to  the  bottom  of  bonds  on  script,  accidentally  blotted  it  with  ink,  he  was 

which  the  interest  is  payable  at  particular  pe-  accused  of  doing  so  purposely,  and  ultimate- 

r^-^i^.    There  are  as  many  of  these  certificates  ly  expelled  from  Tuscany,  while  the  2T  remain- 

V  there  are  payments  to  be  made,  and  at  each  ing  copies  of  the  62  he  had  printed  were  seized 

pirrnent  one  of  them  is  cut  off  and  delivered  by  the  Tuscan  government.    This  proceeding 

u>  tltejiayer.  was  probably  prompted  by  Conrier^s  castigation 

COl  RATER,  PiEKRB  FuAxgoc  le,  a  Roman  of  the  Florentine  library  authorities  in  a  spirited 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  Vernon,  Norman-  letter  addressed  to  M.  Renouord,  and  prenxed  to 
dj.  1«S8I.  died  in  England,  1776.  He  had  taken  his  Longus.  On  his  final  return  to  France  in 
ref^^e  in  England  (1728)  in  conseouence  of  a  1814,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  42,  a  young  lady 
"  I>efenoe  of  English  Ordinations.'  which  he  of  18,  a  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  Hellenist 
Lad  pul'Iished  (1723)  as  a  result  or  the  convic-  Clavier.  The  restoration  gave  him  opportnni- 
tions  to  which  lie  was  brought  by  a  correspond-  ties  of  trying  his  strength  in  politics.  He  de- 
ence  with  Archbishop  Wake.  The  correspond-  nounccd  the  follies  of  the  new  administration 
cnce  took  place  while  Conrayer  was  canon  of  in  numerous  pamphlets,  which  produced  a  stronc 
5t.  Genevieve,  and  professor  of  theology  and  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  but  involved 
I'hiloAtphy.  The  university  of  Oxford  confer-  Courier  in  troubles  with  the  government,  and 
nsd  on  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  arrested  on  several  occasions.  His  most 
Qseen  Carc»line  settled  a  pension  of  £200  on  effective  pamphlet.  Pamphlet  dee  pamphlete^ 
L'm  f.>r  a  French  translation  of  FatLer  Paul's  appeared  in  1824,  and  was  colled  by  his  biog- 
*"HiTt«ry  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  He  also  rapher,  Armand  Carrel,  "the  last  note  of  the 
:ran«^ared  Sleidan's  "History  of  the  Reforma-  expiring  swan,-'  Tor  during  the  spring  of  the 
WW."  and  wrote  several  theological  works.  He  following  year  he  was  found  shot  near  his 
entertained  many  religious  opinions  contrary  country  seat.  Five  years  later  it  was  ascertain- 
»the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  ed  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his  game- 
Rome,  but  declared  himself,  two  years  before  keeper,  Fremont,  who  had  died  of  apoplexy, 
bis  d^h.  still  a  member  of  her  communion,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  motive  which 
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prompted  him  to  the  deed.    Coarier*t  pfun-  liC.  de  BreTern,  who  resides  in  Mitan,  while  th% 

l^etiaremuterpieoeiofst^'le.  Thejr  hare  oeen  general  direction  of  Affairs  devolves  upon  the 

pahliahed,  togelher  with  li»  tnuialatioofl  from  coremor-ceneralofthe  Baltic  provinces,  in  1850 

Um  Greek  and  other  worlus  in  Paris^  1894,  in  Prince  Itdiski. 

4  ToliLt  and  reprinted  by  l>ido(  in  1  vol.  The  C\)URT  (LaL  curio,  the  senate  honseX  in  the 
best  edition  of  his  translation  of  Longus  is  that  early  middle  ages,  the  feudal  lord  and  his  fam- 
of  1 8S5.  iljr,  with  their  companions  and  servants — all  the 
COUBLAND,  or  Kuklaxo,  one  of  the  Baltic  persons,  ctiUectively  regarded,  who  occupied  the 
provinoes  of  Kusria  in  £uro|ie,  bounded  N.  hj  various  departments  of  a  feudal  castle.  After 
the  gnUr  of  Riga  and  livonia,  £.  hj  the  govern-  the  rise  of  the  modern  monarchies  the  name 
ment  of  Vltepdk,  8.  by  that  of  Kuvno,  ana  W.  by  was  given  by  preeminence  to  the  family  of  the 
the  Baltic  sea;  area,  10,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  sovereign  and  their  attendantn.  the  residents  in 
539,S70.  The  &ce  of  the  country  is  level,  hut  the  royal  iNilace.  Pomp  and  obeisance  had 
interspersed  with  some  hills,  the  hiictiet»t  of  waited  on  the  ancient  Roman  and  oriental  mas- 
which  has  an  elevation  of  TOO  feet  The  pror*  ters  of  empires,  and  when  Charlomaflpe  founded 
ince  contains  a  great  many  forests,  especially  the  empire  of  the  West  he  adopted  the  titles 
of  pine  and  fir,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  and  cervmonhd  which  were  in  use  in  the  palace 
less  than  800  lakes  and  ponds,  beside  a  large  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  mar- 
number  of  small  streams  and  brooks,  and  sev-  riage  of  the  emiieror  Otho  IL  with  the  Byzan- 
eral  rivera  Among  the  larger  rivers  are  the  tine  princess  Tneophania,  also  contributed  to 
Dnna,  Aa,  and  Windan.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  spread  in  Europe  tlie  usages  of  the  imperial 
but  when  properiy  tilled  is  productive.  The  court  of  the  Orient  The  court  ^[eniVra,  which 
principal  products  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  followed  the  establishment  of  royal  over  feudal 
peas,  beansi  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed.  Clay,  supremacy,  were  assemblages  of  all  the  nobility 
mm,  limoi  and  gypenm  are  found,  and  are  of  the  kingdom  around  the  monarch.  Cliarles 
wrooght  to  some  extent  The  manufactures  V.  in  vain  sought  to  introduce  pennanently  Into 
are  unimportant  The  province  is  formed  of  the  German  courts  the  severe  and  stately  man- 
the  old  onchies  of  Courland  and  SemigallU^  ners  of  the  Spanish ;  and  tlie  S))auish  reverences 
nnited  with  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Pilten,  and  bending  of  the  knee  were  su<>n  succeeded 
and  the  district  of  Polan^,  which  once  fonn-  by  the  fashion  of  merely  bowing  the  head.  The 
ed  part  of  tlie  duchy  of  Lithuania.  It  is  divid-  i  rench  court,  as  organized  by  Francis  1.,  became 
ed  into  6  arrondissements,  each  of  which  is  sob-  a  model  of  politeness  and  taste  to  all  Europe. 
divided  into  S  captainciea.  It  has  S  shipping  Affirmtog  that  "  a  court  without  ladies  U  a  year 
porta,  Libau  and  Windan.  Capital,  Mitau.  The  without  spring,  and  a  spring  without  rose^s'* 
predominant  religion  is  Protestantism,  and  the  this  monarch  introduced  more  of  vlogance  and 
ecclesiastical  affidra  are  conducted  by  the  consis-  freedom  into  society,  and  substituted  the  spirit 
tory  of  Mitan.  Tliere  are  about  15,000  members  of  gallantry  for  tliat  of  courtesy.  A  distinction 
ofthe  Greek  church  and  45,000  Roman  Catholica,  was  made  between  the  severe  mannera  of  the 
wlio  together  possess  but  19  churches,  and  are  palace  and  the  freer  etiquette  allowed  in  the 
sttb(ect  respectively  to  tlie  bishops  of  Samogitia  field  and  in  trarelling.  The  French  court  ob- 
anif  Fikot  There  are  also  many  Jews,  Poles,  tained  its  hifflu^t  presti^  for  wit  and  grace 
Russiaoi,  and  various  residents  of  other  nations,  under  Louis  XIV.  In  England,  the  courts  of 
among  whom  are  the  Krewincks,  a  race  of  Fin-  Eliz^th  and  Queen  Anne  have  been  most 
nish  descent  llie  nobility  and  the  city  po|)uIa-  illuhtrioos  for  the  learned  and  witty  men  that 
tion,  and  the  higfa«r  classes  generally,  are  of  Ger-  attended  them,  and  that  of  Cliarles  II.  was 
man  descent  while  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  most  famous  for  its  gayety.  The  court  ton  is 
classes  are  chiedv  of  Lettish  origin.  Courland  any  peculiarity  of  manner  imitated  from  the 
was  ruled  for  a  long  time  by  sovereign  dukes,  penonal  habit  of  the  sovereign.  The  Spanish 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Poliah  crown.  By  the  language  was  s|)oken  in  tlie  (lerman  imperial 
marriage  in  1710  of  iMike  Frederic  William  court  till  about  the  end  of  the  16lh  century, 
with  tlie  princess  Anna  of  Russia,  the  influence  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Italian.  Near 
of  that  empire  became  predominant  in  Couriand.  the  end  of  the  J  7th  century  the  French  had  be- 
lt was  strengthened  in  the  fullowtng  year,  when  come  the  usual  court  language  in  all  the  coun- 
after  the  duke*s  death  Anna  was  apiM»inted  trioH  on  the  continent,  but  about  the  U^ginnioff 
regent  under  the  protection  uf  Peter  tiie  t treat,  of  tlio  present  ventury  m-as  partially  ^ucceeded 
After  Anna**  ait'ensitin  to  the  Russian  tlimne  in  by  the  (leniian  in  most  uf  tlie  Ciertnoii  courts. 
1730,  her  uncle  Ferdinand  otliciated  an  duke  of  — The  ri{;ht  of  admit tanco  or  pn-^outation  at 
Couriand  until  hisdeatli  in  1737.  Subikt{ueutly  court  belonj{«.*d  originally  only  to  the  luibility. 
the  duchy  was  ruled  by  Anna*s  favtirite,  the  It  was  extende«laUo  to  tlie  higher  clergy,  and  to 
adventurer  liiruu,  «iio  died  in  1773.  and  W-  some  dintinguii^hed  pcnMtns,  as  great  iirti^tH  or 
uucathed  it  to  his  eldest  son  Peter.  The  latter,  M'holaiv,  whone  ai*(*«»inpltshiuent£t  were  re|;urded 
Miling  to  give  satiifactiiin  to  the  c<iuntry,  wns  as  civin^  them  |H.*r»(»iial  nobility.  The  nign 
obliged  to  cede  Courland  to  Catharine  II.  in  of  Frederic  the  (ireat  anil  the  '|HrivMl  of  the 
17v5.  Since  that  time  it  hai  foriiie«l  part  of  Fn*noh  revolution  ri-laxed  the  condiiiuns  of 
RuMia,  though  retaining  iK.»me  ancient  privile^><«.  preM,*ntation,  though  Nairoleon  in  his  new  im- 
The  civil  governor  vi  Courhind  is  now  (l^M*)  |wrial  court  revived  all  the  dignities  and  strict- 
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ness  of  cerez^onial  wliich  had  existed  under  the  pervisory  power  for  the  correotion  of  the  errors 
oldrrVime.  The  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents  of  inferior  tribunals.    The  assemblies  of  ^e 
and  others  at  court  is  determined  partly  by  the  people,  both  the  centitriata  and  tributa^  had  in^ 
reistire  rank  of  states,  important  republics,  as  deed  a  judicial  power,  but  it  was  exercised  in 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  receiving  the  hearing  of  cases  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  same  honors  as  kingdoms ;  and  partly  by  those  chiefly  of  persons  charged  with  capital 
cbe  degree  of  relationship  to  the  sovereign,  unce  offences.    But  in  civil  causes  (judicia  pritatd) 
nearly  all  the  European  dynasties  are  united  to  there  was  not  properly  an  appeal  from  the  judg- 
each  other  hy  family  ties.  ment  of  the  pnetor,  or  of  the  judges  (or  more 
COURT,  in  law,  an  institution  having  a  two-  properly  juries)  appointed  by  him.    The  near- 
fold  object,  viz. :  the  conservation  of  public  est  approach  to  it  was  the  power  exercised  by 
order  by  the  suppression  of  violence  and  crime,  the  pnetor  in  certain  ciise»  of  setting  aside  the 
and  the  a^iudication  of  disputes  on  civil  mat-  sentence  of  the  judice$  for  f^aud,  and  so  the  as- 
ten  between  the  individuals  constituting  a  com-  sistance  of  the  tribunes  was  sometimes  invoked 
mxmity.    Hie  first  of  these  is  most  prominent  against  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  prsBtor  him- 
in  a  rude  state  of  society;  the  latter,  in  an  self.    Under  the  imperial  government  an  ap- 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.    In  the  earlier  peal  was  allowed  from  all  inferior  judges  to  the 
and  ruder  condition,  the  laws  have  principal  emperor,  which  was  in  fact  usually  heard  by  a 
reference  to  protection  from  personal  violence  court  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and 
and  the  judicial  function  is  chiefly  exercised  distinguished  jurists.   Even  tiiis  court  was  not, 
in  rendering  speedy  justice  to  the  offenders,  however,  strictly  subject  to  the  rules  which  are 
Another  pecmlor  distinction  is  also  observable  in  modem  times  deemed  essential  to  an  ap- 
in  the  aaministration  of  laws  at  the  different  pellate  court  It  not  only  decided  cases  brought 
pericNis  above  referred  to.    In  the  earlier,  it  is  Wore  it  by  appeal  from  the  &iid  judgments  of 
vested  in  the  executive,  which  at  that  time  inferior  tribunals,  but  would  take  original  juris- 
ii  usually  the  sole  constituent  of  the  govern-  diction  in  many  cases  while  they  were  pending 
men!;  and  this  continues  to  be  the  character-  before  a  subordinate  court,  and  not  merely 
istio  of  every  nation  whose  advance  beyond  made  decisions  (decreid)  in  such  cases,  but  also 
senu-barborism  fa  arrested,  or  whenever  from  gave  opinions  {rtdcriptdi  to  magistrates  or  pri- 
1  state  of  partial  civilization  it  returns  again  vate  persons  upon  que^ons  proposed  by  them, 
to  its  original  rude  condition.    Such  was  the  — ^In  the  constitution  of  judicial  tribunals  under 
primitive  administnition  of  laws  in  the  states  modem  European  governments  there  has  been 
cf  Greece ;  the  king  or  chief  of  a  people  was  a  great  advance  beyond  the  Roman  in  all  of 
coC  merelv  a  mUitary  leader,  but  also  a  judge ;  the  particulars  which  we  have  named  above 
and  this  15  now  the  case  in  oriental  autocra-  as  appertdning  to  the  administration  of  law. 
ce5,  with  only  the  modiflcation  that  where  the  The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  executive 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  large,  as  in  Turkey  functions  has  become  gradually  recognized  as 
or  Persia,  the  laws  ore  administered  by  depu-  a  political  principle.  In  England  it  was  asserted, 
ties,  but  who,  in  like  manner  as  the  sovereign  at  an  early  period  for  the  protection  of  personal 
c/  a  small  state,  each  within  his  respective  freedom  against  royal  power,  but  it  was  imper- 
dlatrict,  perform  the  functions  of  executive  fectiy  carried  into  effect  until  within  the  lost  2 
isd  judicial    officers.    A  third  circumstance  centuries,  when  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  was 
Euj  be  observed,  viz. :  that  in  the  earlier  pe-  made  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
ric<d  a  large  discretion  is  exercised  in  judicial  The  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  Cammunia  placita 
proceedings.    The  laws  being  few,  coses  will  non  9equentur  curiam  nostram,  aed  teneantur  in 
occur  that  ore  not  provided  for;  and  again,  per-  aliquo  loco,  though  seemingly  intended  for  the 
fional  security  bein^  the  chief  object  had  in  mere  convenience  of  suitors,  by  prescribing  a 
view,  summary  justice  is  naturally  preferred  to  certain  place  for  the  trial  of  their  causes,  in- 
ihe  more  tordyformof  proceeding  which  would  stead. of^compelling  them  to  travel  about  with 
be  involved  by  a  regard  to  tiie  rules  of  evi-  their  witnesses  wherever  the  aula  regU  held  by 
denoe  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  so-  the  kine  in  person  might  be,  in  reality  had  the 
ciety  are  deemed  essential ;  indeed,  these  rules  effect  of  breaking  up  that  court,  and  ultimately 
ire  an  after  growth,' and  require  a  long  expe-  of  establishing  tiie  several  courts  of  common 
ricnce  and  an  intellectual  habit  to  develop. —  pleas,  king's  bench,  and  exchequer,  presided 
The  Roman  consuls  were  at  first  executive  and  over  by  justices  appointed  for  that  puipose. 
ju£clal  magistrates.    The  progress  of  the  peo-  The  king^s  bench  alone,  which  retained  jurisdic- 
ple  in  civOization  was  indicated  'by  their  de-  tion  of  criminal  coses,  continued  for  some  time 
nasd  of  some  check  upon  the  arbitrary  judg-  afterword  to  be  migratory,  whence  the  com- 
mtnt  of  the  consuls  in  their  judicial  capacity,  mon  form  of  process  returnable  to  that  court 
▼blch  led  to  the  compOation  of  Uic  laws  of  the  was  ahicumque  fuerimus  ;  and  this  prevoiled 
If  tables ;  a  still  further  advance  was  shown  in  after  the  court  became  fixed  like  the  others  at 
*le  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  consular  Westminster,  and  its  itinerancy  was  but  a  mere 
c-Sce,  and  the  appointment  of  tlie  pnetor.    But  legal  fiction.    But  tiie  judges  of  all  these  courts 
al-hough  the  Roman  mind  was  eminentiy  legal,  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  could  be  re- 
:c  (!iil  not  during  the  existence  of  the  republic  moved  by  him  at  will ;  and  tiiis  power  of  re- 
sltrun  to  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of^a  su-  moval  continued  until  by  statute  13  William  III. 
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(1701)  it  was  eoAotod  that  the  commiitiont  of  eoart  the  pemoD  ehargod  with  tha  wrong.  This 
the  Judges  should  be  qwtmdiu  §e  hehs  gm$erinL  was  called  the  oomtnon  law  t\dt  of  tlie  eoort. 
instead  of  cf«f«ii<«  bens  plaeitm  as  formerlj,  ana  The  old  forms  of  proceM  and  proceeding  peco- 
that  thej  should  be  remorable  ool  j  upon  an  ad-  Kar  to  these  courts  have  been  recently  abrogated, 
dress  of  both  Ixmses  of  parliament.  The  chan-  bat  the  Jurisdiction  acquired  bj  them  remains, 
oellor  alone,  who  presides  over  the  department  Substantiallj  the  same  process  and  mode  of 
of  equity,  is  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  pleading  is  now  used  in  the  three  courts,  by 
of  the  king,  and  his  oflBce  is  held  entirely  by  a  stat  %  William  IV.,  c.  89  (1832),  and  other  acta, 
political  tenure.  There  are  4  courts  of  original  the  provisions  of  all  which  are  included  in  the 
and  general  Jurisdiction,  vis. :  the  king^s  l>enchf  more  general  revision  by  stat  15  and  16  Vic^  c. 
eommon  pleas,  exchequer,  and  chancery.  These  76  (1852),  and  17  and  18  Vic,  c.  125  (1854).  As 
may  be  conudered  t}ie  outgrowth  of  the  com-  to  Uie  nature  and  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
mon  law,  though  according  to  a  popular  mode  the  court  of  chancery,  see  article  Cbanckbt. 
of  expression  chancery  is  distinguished  from  From  all  these  courts  an  qipealliestotlielKNisa 
the  otlier  three,  as  if  not  of  common  law  origin,  of  lords.  There  are,  however,  some  int^^rmedl* 
but  the  ecfuity  administered  in  that  court  was  ate  appeals.  From  each  of  the  three  courts  it  has 
chiefly  indigenous.  The  ecclesiastical  and  admi-  been  long  the  practioe  to  adjourn  cases  of  great 
ralty  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  their  mode  importance,  before  Judgment,  to  the  court  of 
of  administering  law  from  a  foreign  source,  though  exchequer  chamber,  consisting  of  the  barons  of 
the  limit  of  their  respective  Junsdictions  is  pre-  the  exchequer,  the  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and 
scribed  by  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  long  usage.  Justices  of  the  king*s  bench  and  common  pleas, 
which  b  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  statute.  There  is  also  an  appeal,  in  certain  cases  after 
The  court  of  king*s  bench,  in  the  distribution  of  final  Judgment,  to  the  same  court  Hn  which  cases 
Judicial  powers  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  an-  on  appeal  the  Judges  of  the  court  fhxn  which  the 
cient  aula  regis,  retained,  as  we  have  mentioned^  appeal  is  taken  do  not  sit),  and  from  that  court 
Jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases ;  but  to  this  was  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  so  in  all 
added  all  that  class  of  cases  which,  though  in  other  cases  which  are  not  reviewed  in  the  court 
reality  civil  actions  between  private  citiaens,  of  exchequer  chamber.  Cases  in  chancery  am 
^et,  as  they  involved  an  allegation  of  force  (aa  usually  heard  in  the  first  instance  before  tb# 
m  actiona  lor  trespass,  where  the  act  complain-  master  of  the  rolls  or  a  vice-chancellor,  from 
edof  was  alleged  to  have  been  doner  •>!  arm  if),  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancellor  (with 
were  deemed  fiMft  criminal  But  nowithstand-  whom  two  lords  Justices  have  been  rtctnikf 
ing  this  narrow  limit  of  its  cognizance  of  civil  associated  for  the  hearing  of  appeals),  and  from 
eases,  it  remained  in  one  sense  the  highest  court  them  to  the  house  of  lords.  A  writ  of  error,  it 
in  the  realm.  It  has  always  been  the  represen-  is  said,  may  also  issue  from  the  king*s  benoh  to 
tative  of  the  king*s  jH^erogative,  has  exercised  the  common  pleas,  but  it  seems  to  have  beea 
authority  over  all  other  common  law  courts  so  rarely  used.  The  trial  of  all  common  law  cansaa 
far  as  to  restrain  them  within  their  proper  Ju-  in  the  first  instance  b  before  itinerant  or  cirenit 
risdiction  by  writ  of  prohibition,  and  has  always  Judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  Justice  of  one  of 
exercised  summary  power,  in  all  cases  not  other-  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster,  which  Judgrn 
wise  provided  for,  to  compel  inferior  courts  and  are  sent  annually  into  every  county  of  the  king- 
magistrates  to  do  their  duty.  By  a  fiction  of  dom  for  the  trisl  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
Uw  it  has  also  acquired  Jurisdiction  over  all  which  are  to  be  brought  before  a  Juir.  The^ 
dvil  oases  except  actions  reUting  to  real  estate,  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1X1 
and  may  in  one  form  of  action,  vix.,  ejectment,  and  were  then  called  Justices  in  eyre  ( jasTMirtfl 
even  try  titles  to  land ;  which  fiction  consisU  tn  itinere\  but  are  now  designated  asjusticesof 
of  an  allegation  in  pleading  that  the  defemlant  assize  and  nisi  prius.  Their  commission  also  a«* 
has  been  arrested  upon  process  of  that  court  for  thorizes  them  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  whiek 
a  trciipasa,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  complaina  part  of  their  duties  b  expressed  by  the  old  law 
againj4  him  for  another  and  the  real  cause  of  phrases  of  oyer  and  terminer  (to  hear  and  do- 
actifio.  The  court  of  common  pleas  had  origi-  termine),  and  general  gaol  delivery ;  the  for- 
nally  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  merely  civil  ac-  mer  relating  to  cases  upon  which  an  indictmeot 
tiuns  not  involving  any  criminal  offence,  and  it  b  f<mnd  by  a  grand  Jury  at  the  same  circuit,  tbo 
still  retains  sole  cognizance  of  actions  n'lating  to  latter  to  indirtmentt  previously  found  upon 
realty  except  ejectment,  which,  as  before  men-  which  there  had  been  an  arrest  and  Imprison- 
tioMMl,  may  be  also  brought  in  the  king's  bench,  ment  of  the  narties  indicted.  The  conimiMsion* 
TIm  business  of  the  court  of  exchequer  was  on-  of  ansize  and  ni^^i  prius  relate  to  civil  causea. 
ginally  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the  crown.  Assize  in  the  old  English  law  was  the  name  ap- 
the  proceeding  for  which  was  by  bill,  M>mewhat  p^ied  to  the  trial  of  isHues  n-latinc  to  the  free- 
In  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  whence  thb  nold,  by  a  species  of  Jury  called  recognitora, 
wascalledtheequity  si<lo(»f  thecourt ;  butjuri»-  who  were  allowed  to  decide  upon  tlieir  own 
diction  was  obtained  of  all  |»enional  actions  by  pergonal  knowledge  without  the  examination  of 
a  fiction,  viz.,  an  allegation  that  the  king's  debt-  witneves;  in  modem  law  the  term  designates 
or  hath  sufiered  an  injury  whert*by  he  i^  less  issui*s  in  actions  relatinf;  to  real  estate.  Si9i 
able  to  pay  his  debti  f  so  minns  fvjH^irnsrristit^  jprius  is  a  phrase  in  the  w  rit  i^^ued  to  the  slier- 
whareupon  he  was  allowed  to  implead  in  thb  iff  for  the  summoning  of  a  Jury,  by  which  be  b 
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to  bring  tbem  before  the  court  at  revolotion.  Henry  11.  established  presidenccs 
Wcfftmiiuter  at  a  certala  day  in  term,  unless  be-  (preiidiaux)  in  the  principal  cities^  reserving 
fiofv  that  time  the  jnstioea  of  assize  ahonld  come  to  the  parlemenU  only  the  more  oonsiderahle 
iBta  Us  county ;  and  as  the  lustices  according-  causes  and  inspection  of  the  inferior  courts. 
^  eomei  the  flSieriff  returns  dbe  writ  at  the  court  The  parlemenii^  which  originally  consisted  of 
oiTaHues. — ^In  France,  the  administration  of  jus-  the  peers  of  France,  were  finally  composed  of 
tiee.  which  originally  belonged  to  and  was  ex-  lawyers  appointed  by  the  king.  They  were 
ecdsed  by  the  suzerains  or  feudal  lords  in  per-  abolished  in  1790,  and  in  their  palce,  so  far  as 
Km.  waa,  by  a  process  similar  to  what  took  place  respected  appellate  jurisdiction,  was  substituted 
in  England,  vested  in  certain  officers  appomted  the  court  of  cassation.  This  court  was  com- 
kK  that  porpose,  who  at  first  were  considered  posed  of  52  judges,  who,  by  the  eharte  eonUi- 
as  the  mere  deputies  of  the  suzerain,  but  were  tutionelle  of  1814,  received  their  appointment 
sAerward  recognized  as  having  independent  of-  from  the  king,  but  were  not  removable.  Tri- 
fidal  fimctioQS.  One  peculiarity  previuled  in  bunals  of  appeal  were  created  a  few  years 
ill  the  seifloioriefl^  viz^  that  whether  the  sei-  after  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  casso- 
fDeur  €W  his  deputy,  or  the  latter  judicial  magis-  tion  (1802),  which  after  the  restoration  were 
trate  (under  the  name  of  bailli),  presided,  it  was  called  eovn  royala,  and  under  Napoleon  lU. 
BfeCCAsary  for  the  adjudication  of  any  question  counimprnalet.  The  exact  limits  of  the  juris- 
ts call  tojeether  the  principal  vassals,  who  in  diction  of  the  latter  courts  and  of  the  court  of 
fact  constituted  a  courts  although  at  first  they  cassation  are  not  defined  with  much  precision. 
Tcce  spoken  of  rather  as  advisers  of  the  sei-  The  court  of  cassation,  which  now  consists  of 
BMor  than  as  judges ;  but  afterward,  when  the  46  fudges,  3  vice-presidents,  and  a  president,  is 
DiiUieB  held  the  courts,  they  were  obliged  to  divided  into  8  chambers,  viz. :  a  chamber  of  re- 
nbout  eveiy  ease  to  the  judgment  of  the  assem-  quests,  a  chamber  of  civil,  and  a  chamber  of 
Uei  vaasals,  who  then  began  to  be  called  peers,  criminal  cassation.  Demands  in  cassation  (appli- 
Thcse  eonrts  decided  all  questions  between  the  cations  for  reversal  of  judgment)  are  first  heard 
latMls  themselves  or  between  vassal  and  sei-  by  the  chamber  of  request^  which  either  rejects 
ganr,  except  that  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  such  them  or  sends  them  to  one  of  the  other  chambers 
foestioBS  were  excluded  as  invloved  a  contest  to  be  adjudicated.  The  appeal  to  the  coun  tm' 
bci ween  the  seigneur  and  the  vassals  generally,  perialtt  is  directly  from  the  tribunals  of  first  in- 
which  questions  were  brought  before  the  suzer-  stance,  tribunaux  eitil  eTarrondmement^  which 
sin  or  superior  lord  of  whom  the  seigneur  held,  are  the  same  that  were  established  in  1790  under 
la  other  cases,  where  the  seigneur  refused  to  de-  the  name  of  tribunaux  de  district. — ^This  brief 
ade,or  interfered  with  the  proper  administration  review  of  the  courts  of  the  two  countries  of  £u- 
tf  right,  an  appeal  was  often  made  to  the  su-  rope  most  celebrated  for  their  jurisprudence, 
pcrior  lord ;  and  so  also  for  an  unjust  judgment,  will  bufficiently  illustrate  how  far  they  fulfil 

Ebably,  however,  only  in  a  case  of  flagrant  vio-  the  conditions  of  a  sound  administration  of  jus- 

on  of  right.    The  former  appeal  was  called  tice  in  two  particulars,  viz. :  freedom  from  ex- 

»  itfaut  de  droits  the  latter  en  faux  jugement.  ecutive  control,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  correc- 

h  either  case,  however,  the  ground  of  the  ap-  tion  of  errors  by  a  reriew  of  the  first  judgment 

pcsl  was  some  misconduct  of  the  seigneur  or  his  in  an  appellate  court.     There  are,  however, 

icpresentative,  and  not  strictly  for  a  review  of  other  important  considerations  to  which  we 

i  case  fiairly  conducted.    But  instead  of  such  may  properly  advert    Judges  should  be  inde- 

^ipeaLthe  vassal  who  thought  himself  aggrieved  pendent  not  only  of  executive  influence,  but 

ly  the  judgment  of  his  seigneur  could  cnallengo  also  of  all  personal  responsibility  to  litigant  par- 

Ite  lo  combat,  first  renouncing  fealty  to  him.  ties.    There  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  French 

Asm  these  seigneurial  courts  subsequentiy  grew  law  which  indicates  either  a  low  state  of  judi- 

^  the  parUments.    There  was  at  first  but  one,  cial  integrity  or  an  entire  oversight  of  an  im- 

m,  the  court  of  the  kinff.    The  first  Gi^tian  portant  principle  of  jurisprudence.    By  a  pro- 

nvereigns  created  4  grand  bailiiagei  to  hear  ap-  ceeding  called  prise  d  partie^  which  has  been 

psaU  ftofox  all  judgments  rendered  in  the  courts  recognized  ftom  an  early  period,  a  judge  is  lia- 

flf  the  seigneurs,  and  to  judge  in  the  first  in-  ble  to  be  sued  by  the  party  against  whom  he 

ttaee  where  there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdic-  has  rendered  judgment.    The  old  rule  was,  that 

tion ;  but  these  tribunals  were  not  uniformly  he  could  be  made  responsible  only  when  the 

idmowledged,  and  the  vassals  still  resorted  to  judgment  was  without  excuse  {doit  itreaffectee 

die  eoort  of  the  king.    In  consequence  of  the  et  inexcusable) ;  by  an  ordinance  of  Francis  I. 

^ffUfF^a*^""  of  business,  and  the  great  expense  (1540)  a  judge  was  not  liable  except  for  fraud 

tf  aaending  upon  that  court  at  various  places,  or  extortion  (sHl  n^y  a  dot,  fraude^  ou  con^ 

FhiHp  the  Fair,  by  an  edict  in  1802,  made  the  cuesion).     Still  he  was  subject  to  a  suit  for 

■tfiny  of  the  court  permanent  at  Paris.    He  damages,  and  several  old  writers  commented 

dio  established  a  ^r2rm«iit  for  Languedoc.  The  strongly  upon  tlie  peril  to  society  in  snbjcct- 

aMjuier  of  Normandy  was  fix^  at  Rouen  ing  judges  to  such  a  liability,  especially  for 

Mnnaaentiy  by  Louis  XIL,  and  was  entitled  by  judgments  in  criminal  proceedings.    But  not- 

xranclb  L  a  cour  de  parlement.    Others  were  withstanding  these  remonstrances,  the  proceed- 

iftcTvard  e&taUished,  and  these  courts  con-  ing  has  always  been  and  still  is  allowed.    Mer- 

unned  to  be  the  appellate  tribunals  until  the  lin  mentions  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
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Judge  would  be  held  responsible,  among  which  men!  alleged  to  have  .been  committed  bj  him 
are :  1,  arreeting  a  person  without  proper  com-  while  governor.  I»rd  Mansfield  said,  if  H 
plaint,  except  in  case  of  flagrant  crime  (hon  U  had  been  done  jadiciall  j  it  would  have  been  a 
COM  ds  JIagrant  diiit);  9,  arrest  without  proof^  complete  bar  to  the  action,  bnt  as  goTemor  be 
or  fSn*  an  oflenoe  whioh  was  not  punishable  br  had  no  snch  eiemption,  and  he  mentioned  ser- 
imprisonment ;  8,  where  the  Judge  has  exceed-  eral  cases  of  naral  officers  in  the  British  serrloe 
ed  his  power  ij  taking  cognizanoe  of  a  matter  against  whom  actions  had  been  bronffht  and 
withoat  baring  Jorisdictton ;  4,  evoking  a  case  diamagea  recovered  for  acts  done  hy  them  of- 
from  an  inferior  tribunal  under  pretext  of  an  flciallj  in  foreign  parts.  There  was  an  inters 
appeal,  and  then  not  disposing  of  it.  The  pro-  eating  discussion  of  thte  subject  in  the  courts 
Tmons  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  lack  pre-  of  tM  state  of  Now  York  in  the  ease  of  Tatea 
oision.  The  cases  of  |>riW  dpartienre:  1,  for  ct.  Lansing,  which  was  an  action  against  the 
fraud  or  extortion,  in  the  langnaoe  of  the  ordi-  ehanceljor.  and  the  English  doctrine  was  ftilljr 
nance  of  Francis  I.;  2,  where  it  is  expresslj  eonsiderea  and  sustained.  (5  Johnson's  Rep.  2n; 
prescribed  bj  law ;  8,  where  the  law  has  de-  9  id.  870.)  The  same  exemption  fWmi  private 
clared  Jndgea  liable  for  damages ;  4,  if  the  Judge  suit  on  account  of  judicial  acts  which  is  given 
has  denied  JnsUce.  {Code  de  fftoeidure^  §  6(M(.)  to  Judges  is  also  extended  to  jurors,  who,  hy  the 
The  Engliui  law,  on  the  contrary,  aflbrds  an  English  and  American  law,  are  Judges  of  facts.— 
ample  protection  to  Judges.  The  rule  is,  that  no  Another  important  requisite  for  the  proper  ad- 
private  suit  wOl  lie  asainst  Judges  of  a  court  of  ministration  of  law  is  certainty  in  the  rules  of  de- 
general  Jurisdiction,  either  for  error  of  Judgment  dsion.  A  discretionary  power  has  been  shown 
or  even  for  misconduct  in  their  Judicial  ftanc-  by  civmmon  experience  to  be  unsafe,  however 
tiona;  and  the  same  protection  is  extended  to  specious  the  idea  mav  be  of  determining  each 
Judges  of  courta  of  inferior  j  urisdiction  when  act-  case  unon  its  own  eoufty.  A  general  rule,  known 
ing  within  the  limit  of  their  authoritv.  For  oflS-  beforetiand  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  preferable 
eial  corruption,  or  other  criminal  conauct,aJudge  to  an  oscillatiuff  and  precarious  Judgment,  al- 
may  be  impeaoied  and  removed  from  office,  and  though  cases  of  individual  hardship  will  occur 
Is  also  liable  to  be  proceeded  aj^nst  by  indict-  in  the  application  of  such  rules.  There  will, 
ment;  but  no  other  redress  is  allowed  to  a  however,  be  cases  not  foreseen  or  provided  for; 
suitor  who  mav  have  sustained  injury  by  such  In  respect  to  these,  shall  the  Judges  exercise  a  dis- 
roisoonduct.  If,  however,  a  Judge  having  a  lim-  cretionarv  power,  or  should  there  be  a  Judice- 
ited  I  urisdiction  dionld  exc«)ed  it,  that  is  to  sav,  tory  to  take  special  cognizance  of  them,  or  lastly, 
should  undertake  to  act  in  a  matter  not  within  should  legislative  action  be  invoked  t  Ttie  Ro- 
his  Jurisdiction,  then  he  beeoroes  liable  to  a  suit  man  i>netors  intermingled  equitable  relief  with 
for  daroagea,  even  if  it  was  a  mere  mistake  of  their  Judicial  decisions.    In  the  English  Judi- 

dgment  Thus  the  court  of  Ifarshabea,  which  cial  system  the  court  of  chancery  has  had  an 
Jurisdiotlon  only  of  eases  in  which  one  of  exclusive  but  still  limited  authority  to  give  relief 
the  parties  was  of  the  kiuff's  liousehold,  or  tree-  in  certain  cases  upon  principles  of  equity  diflhv 
Pisses  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  ing  fh>m  the  strict  rules  of  law.  Yet  even  in  the 
having  given  Judgment  for  a  debt  of  which  they  administration  of  equity  that  court  soon  became 
had  no  cognizance  and  imprisoned  the  debtor,  bound  by  its  own  precedents,  flt>m  Which  It  waa 
the  Judges  and  even  the  ministerial  officers  were  not  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  the  chancery  law 
all  held  liable  to  damages,  tlie  proceeding  being  of  England  is  at  this  day  as  well  settled  as  the 
earam  non  judiee  (case  of  the  Marsha&ea,  10  law  administered  in  the  other  courts  Bacon 
Coke's  Rep.  68);  but  in  the  same  case  it  was  proposed  in  his  aphorisms  De  Jusiitia  f*fftrer- 
nid  that  where  a  court  has  Jurisdiction  of  a  sa/i,  that  there  should  be  what  he  calls  pr»- 
cause  and  proceeds  erroneously,  an  action  will  torian  courtjs  having  power  as  well  of  relieving 
not  lie  against  the  party  who  sues  or  against  from  the  rigor  of  the  law  as  of  supplying  the 
the  officer  or  mblster  of  the  court  A  single  defects  of  law,  that  is,  prescribing  the  rule  in 
exception  may  possibly  exbt  in  respect  to  the  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  {De  Ana.,  lib.  8^ 
immunitv  given  to  ludges  of  courts  of  general  c.  iii.,  aph.  81).  The  English  courts  all  decide 
Jurisdiction^  viz. :  where  thev  art  extra-Judicial-  according  to  precedents,  or  if  no  former  dedsioa 
IV,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  bv  Hawkins :  **  If  a  can  be  found,  then  by  analogy  to  what  has  been 
Judse  will  so  far  forget  the  honor  and  dignity  decided  in  similar  cases,  or  upon  some  general 
of  his  post  as  to  turu  solicitor  in  a  can^e  in  principle  which  h&t  been  reoognixed ;  and  in 
which  he  is  to  judgv,  and  privately  and  extra-  cases  entirely  new  have  sometimes  souglit  aid 
Judicially  tamper  with  witnesses  or  labor  iury-  fn»m  the  Rf>man  law.  There  L^  one  class  of 
men,  lie  liath  no  reason  to  complain  if  no  be  ca^ieA,  however,  in  which  posiitive  law  alune  la 
dealt  with  according  to  the  captirity  to  which  acted  upon,  and  that  i^  in  ref^pec^t  to  crimes 
he  so  bwely  degrades  himwlf.**  The  rule,  how-  and  their  punii«limcnt.  Crimes  mn«t  be  de- 
ever,  ai  aUive  utatcd,  has  l>een  snotaineil  by  tho  fimtl  by  law.  whieli  may  be  cither  by  statute 
mutt  eminent  Kngli*th  Jmltre*.  (See  Ciroenvelt  or  by  Micient  prcM'ription.  bnt  cnnrts  have  no 
fif.  llurwell,  1  Salk.  896 ;  Miller  r*.  S«»are.  2  Hla.  jiower  to  declare  new  crime* ;  and  so  in  re- 
Rep.  1141;  and  Mi>»tyn  rj.  Fabri^pi*,  Cowp.  ganl  to  punishment,  courts  ran  enforce  no 
161.)  In  the  case  l&it  cited,  a  governor  i*f  Mi-  other  penalty  than  what  )i&«  l»een  previonwly 
norca  was  sued  in  England  for  a  falw  imprison-  fixvd  by  law.    The  parlrmenU  of  France  were 
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b  like  manner  boond  hj  the  arreta  reglemen"  animal  ma^pietisin,  and  of  a  variety  of  worlu^ 
(fltro^  rales  of  decision  established  in  former  historical,  phUosophic^  and  political. 
CMML  On  the  reorganization  of  the  coarts  in  COURT  MARTIAL,  a  tribunal  authorized  in 
1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  abrogate  all  power  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  war,  and  in 
cf  deciding  from  analogy,  or  even  by  a  resort  England  by  the  mutiny  act,  for  the  trial  of  all 
to  general  principlea  of  Jurispmdence;  and  all  persons  in  the  army  or  navy  charged  with  mili- 
cuet  not  provided  for  by  express  law  were  tary  offences.  According  to  articles  64  et  seq, 
to  be  referred  to  the  National  assembly  for  the  of  tlie  congressional  act  of  May  29, 1830,  any 
pirpose  of  having  such  law  enacted  as  would  be  general  officer  commanding  an  army,  or  colonel 
•pfMcable  to  the  particular  case.  This  crude  ex-  commanding  a  separate  department,  may  ap- 
periment  waa  ao  unsatisfactory  that  in  the  Code  point  a  general  court  martial,  except  when 
S^qfoleofi  it  was  thouffht  necessary  not  only  to  such  officer  or  colonel  shall  be  the  accuser,  in 
i«u>re  to  the  courts  the  power  of  deciding  upon  which  case  the  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
fMenl  principlea  and  analogy,  but  it  was  even  president  of  the  United  States.  A  general  court 
Biadepenal  to  do  otherwise  (Code  XapoUon^  art.  martial  may  consist  of  any  number  of  oommis- 
4>^ — The  courts  in  the  United  States  have  a  ^n-  sioned  officers  from  5  to  13,  but  shall  not  be 
oil  eorreBDondenoe  with  the  Enfflish  judicial  less  than  13  when  that  number  can  be  con- 
^ftfem.  The  modifications  are  cniefly  these :  vened  without  manifest  injury  to  the  service. 
L  In  the  federal  courts,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  The  commanding  officer  decides  as  to  the  num- 
■Qft  of  the  states,  the  equity  powers  of  the  her.  Such  a  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  any 
Sa^ish  chancery  have  been  vested  in  the  other  citizen  not  employed  in  military  service.  The 
eonzti^  though  the  English  system  of  equity  is  sentence  of  the  court  shall  not  be  carried  into 
itill  nbatantially  administex^  Hence  our  execution  until  the  whole  proceedings  have 
ooartim^  be  said  to  have  an  equity  and  acorn-  been  laid  before  the  officer  commanding  the 
noQ  law  ade.  2.  Local  circuit  judges  have  been  troops  for  tlie  time  being.  In  time  of  peace, 
gaeraDy  snbstitoted  in  place  of  the  itinerant  no  sentence  extending  to  loss  of  life,  or  the 
cr  nisi  prins  judges  of  England.  The  judges  of  dismission  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  either 
&  Hipreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  in  peace  or  war,  no  sentence  against  a  general 
CKfa  a  certain  territorial  limit  in  which  they  officei\  shall  be  carried  into  execution  until  con- 
rHpectivelj  act  as  circuit  judges.  In  the  state  firmed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
of  Xew  \  ork  8  Judicial  districts  have  been  to  whom,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  the 
csublished,  and  the  supreme  court  is  consti-  whole  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted.  Every 
titsd  of  4  jnd^  in  each  district,  who  in  their  officer  commanding  a  regiment  or  corps  may  ap- 
ivpectiTe  diatncts  are  independent,  resembling  point  a  court  martial  consisting  of  8  comnus* 
a  that  respect  the  French  parlemenU^  but  in  sioned  officers,  to  judge  offences  not  capital  com- 
■wcher  req>ect  they  are  all  members  of  one  mitted  in  his  own  regiment  or  corps.  Such  a 
tgiKntiai  as  each  judge  is  competent  to  act  in  any  court  martial  may  be  appointed  also  by  the  offi- 
diitrie^  either  by  voluntary  arrangement  with  cers  commanding  garrisons,  forts,  or  barracks, 
fte  jodges  of  such  district,  or  by  direction  of  But  in  neither  of  the  cases  has  it  power  to  try 
the  governor.  But  the  prevailing  system  in  a  commissioned  officer,  or  to  inflict  penalties 
BKMC  of  the  atates  is  the  appointment  of  local  beyond  certain  limitations. 
jodgea  for  the  trial  of  causes  who  areuncon-  COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.c(nir(rafiMn/r).  in  me- 
Mc^  with  an  I4)pellate  tribunal.  8.  In  many  dioival  France,  a  tribunal  composed  of  ladies 
cf  the  statea  the  judges  are  elected  like  other  illustrious  for  their  birth  and  talent,  whose  juris- 
pohlic  officers  by  popular  vote.  diction,  recognized  only  by  courtesy  and  opinion, 
COURT  D£  GfiBELIN,  Antoine,  a  French  extended  over  aU  questions  of  gallantry.  Such 
othor,  bom  in  Nimes  in  1725,  died  in  Paris,  courts  existed  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  centu- 
][ayld,ire4.  Hewasthesonof  AntoineCoart)  ry,  while  tiie  romantic  notions  of  love  which 
ad  early  in  life  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  a  characterized  the  ages  of  chivalry  were  pro- 
preacher.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  dominant.  The  decisions  were  made  according 
tLe  fttody  of  ancient  mythology,  in  which,  as  to  a  code  of  81  articles,  which  have  been  pre- 
ia  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  served  in  a  MS.  entitled  De  Arte  Amatoria  et 
4aqtly  learned.  He  established  himself  in  Paris  Beprohatiorie  Amoris^  written  by  Andr^,  royal 
ia  1763,  and  between  1775  and  1784  published  chaplain  of  France,  about  1170.  Some  of  the 
tiba  9  vols,  of  his  great  work  entitled  Le  monde  troubadours  were  often  present  to  celebrate  the 
frimitif,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in'  verse,  and  the  songs  of  these 
noral  and  intellectual  world.  The  work  was  minstrels  were  not  unfrequently  reviewed  and 
1&M  fruit  of  20  years'  severe  labor,  and  was  to  judged  by  the  tribunals.  Among  the  ladies  who 
lave  embraced  several  additional  volumes,  the  presided  were  the  countess  De  Die,  called  the 
Reparation  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  Sappho  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Laura  de  Sadc, 
■iuu>r*s  death.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  celebrated  by  Petrarch.  King  Ken6  of  Anjou 
1^  American  struggle  for  mdependence,  and  co-  attempted  in  vain  to  revive  the  courts  of  love, 
€peraled  with  Franklin  and  others  in  the  pub-  and  the  lost  imitation  of  them  was  held  at  Rueil 
Ikation  gC  a  work  advocating  the  American  at  the  instance  of  Cardinol  Richelieu,  to  judge 
cacaoL  entitled  Affaires  de  VAngUterre  et  de  n  question  of  gallantry  which  had  been  raised  in 
lAm€rique.  He  was  the  author  of  a  defence  of  the  hotel  de  liambouillet 
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COURTEN,  TTiLUAM,  an  Enfrlish  nionafacta-  world-wide  ropnUtion.    Thorp  aro  al^o  larg* 

riT  and  in«rchaut,  bum  in  Lumlini  in  1572,  dii'd  bleachinfr  frrounds  and  inanufiu*torio'<  of  tbrvin 

there  in  May,  IGSt).     Ilig  fatlier  had  bifn  a  tax-  laco  and  »ilk  lace.     Tlio  town  whs  tlto  iNirtoruip 

lor  at  Meoin,  in  the  Neihvrland«,  and  e^'apinf?  cum  (at'icrwanl  written  l^urtririiiin  i>f  the  Ko- 

vith  diffirulty  from  tlie  poi^kfcutiiin  ot  the  duke  mans.     It  was  near  Ctmrtrai  tliat  the  famoos 

of  AK'a.  had  arrived  in  Jjcmdoii  in  15GS.    Tho  battle  of  i^puRi  ma^  fought  (l.'K^J^.  hi  cikllf«]  from 

Courten  family  were  engagvnl  in  tho  manufac-  ttie  number  uf  »purA  C4illeeif«l  irmn  thi*  F'rench 

lure  uf  French  houd^i,  then  much  in  fashion,  kniirhtd  who  fvll  in  it.    ThennnuMtfiViurtnufr^ 

and  at  the  death  of  the  pareutu  about  the  viid  qut'ntlyiiccuninthehi:^turjrtif  thcNt-ilierlaudt; 

of  Elizabetir^  rei(ni,  the  !K>ns  were  o|mleiit  mer-  it  wa<  often  taken  by  the  Frv-nrh,  who  finallj 

chantd  in  silksi  and  linenn.     In  Iti^il   William  destmyttl  its  fiirtitication.^  in  1744. 

and  Peter  received  the  honor  of  knitrhthiKid,  0M\^IN,.?E4N,  a  French  ]»aintvr,iHniIptor,  and 

when  their  return:!  amounteil  to  £15<i/h.nI  a  enp-awr.  bi>rn  aUiut  15<>1  at  Suii-v,  iwar  8eii% 

year.     They  maile  large  loans  b«nh  tu-Tumen  1.  diitluUuit  lOvj.  Ilispaintini^ongla^sinanyoi 

and  Charles  1^  and  luid  a  claim  uiKin  the  cn»wn  whioli  were  execute<l  in  chn relies  rit.v:il  ]iAlace^ 

of  over  £200,000.     The  first  nevere  hiss  which  and  princely  rcMdencvs,  are  ^lill  hi»rh1y  valued. 

Sir  William  Courton  autlered  wa:i  occiisioned  Minie  havin;;  U-vn  presiTved.  a^  tlic  "  ]Ar^*iid 

by  Ix)rd  Carlisle,  who  seized  aaagnmt  fiMm  the  of  St.  Eutnpius"  und  tlie  **  Sibyl  rmi'^uiii.'d  br 

crown  the  i^dand  of  ISarbados,  on  whicli  the  for-  Autmstns^"  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sens.     A 

mer  had  built  a  factory,  as  a  place  disc«>Vi'red  and  lar^e  !i|HHrinu*n  of  his  oil  paintinp)  on  canvaii 

protected  by  himwlf.     ilis  agenU  at  Amboyna,  the  "  \jn>i  .hiilgincnt,'*  is  in  the  Ixiuvre.  lie  is  the 

in  the  Spice  islands,  were  subsctpiently  niunlcr-  author  of  two  treat iM.«v.  /^  Urrr  c/c  f*^rf^*f<titt^ 

ed  by  the  Dutch,  and  all  his  pro|K*rty  there  de-  and  Uj  rntif  ttirncr  tU  la  }n»rtraitHrf,     He  ii 

stroyed.    Kugafrini;  in  the  ChincMS  traile,  the  rit-koned  by  many  as  the  founder  %>f  the  French 

loss  of  two  riciily  laden  ships  completed  his  scht>oI  of  iiaintiui^. 

disasters,  reducing  him  to  |)overty  a  short  time  CorslN',  VirioK,  a  French  philos4i;ihcr,  Wirn 
before  his  death. — Wilijam,  last  male  descend-  in  Paris  Nov.  *2^  17i)2.  II i^  futlier  ua^  a  i  lork- 
ant  of  the  Courten  family  of  merchants,  lM.irn  maker,  a  faiihf'il  di'H'iple  of  Jean  .Iac<(^ie'«  ISiius- 
in  London  in  lti4'2,  died  at  Kensington  (i  ravel-  ik*au.  anil  a  reviiUitinni^t.  Tlie  tirM  pu'i'Iii'  M-hiKil 
pits  in  170'J.  Educated  by  his  wealthy  rela-  that  he  attended  was  the  i'harleniicne  Ivceuio, 
tives  be  liegan  early  to  travel  anil  to  display  a  in  whieh  he  was  noti-il  for  his  M'Vire  i-iiidiesand 
liive  of  natural  hi^^tory.  He  resided  and  >tix-  frained  the  hitflK>t  priZk*s.  £•*{•(  r::i'.ly  interest- 
died  at  Mont|H.*IIier,  and  when  of  age  returned  ed  in  rhet«>ric.  the  imitative  ar!*.  ai  <1  niu<ii\  ho 
to  England  to  claim  the  hhattereU  fortune  of  determined  to  make  literature  hi^  %<>«-aiiMii,  and 
his  family.  After  a  hmg  lawsuit  he  changed  as  a  di'^tinguiohed  >tndent  hi^  n:inie  wa^  in  1>«I0 
his  name  for  that  of  William  Charleton,  and  p1a«*(sl  tir>t  on  the  li:*t  of  pupils  adiiiiit<.-d  into 
retired  to  Mout|iellier.  where  he  lived  for  *J5  the  newly  organize<l  nonuul  schiMtl.  He  U-carna 
ye:trs  enjoying  liie  Mtciety  of  Tournelort  and  ai«>i.'*tant  iireek  profe*«st>r  in  this  H-hit«il  in  lb  13, 
Sir  Hans  Slosine.  He  returned  again  to  Kn;*-  iiiA<iter  «if  tlie  con fvrenct-s  in  1^14,  Iield  at  the 
land,  and  took  ch:inil»ers  in  the  Temple,  whrru  Kimetinie  acliair  in  tiie  Naixilcnn  lyfctim  i  liour- 
he  lived  during  the  la<t  14  years  o(  hia  life.  Uju  college ».  and  duriUp!  the  Hundred  hayswM 
L(»cke  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  Ho  enrolled  in  the  iliU  corps  of  rov:il  volunteen. 
made  a  large  cnllectinn  of  coins,  precious  stom-s,  Meantime  his  attention  hxMl  been  diverte«l  from 
and  various  cuno7>itie3i  in  meilallic  and  anti<pia-  llelle^-lettn'sto  pIiilos«ipliy.  Die  attractive  leo* 
rian  history;  and  hi!>  industry  is  proved  by  his  turesuf  Ijiromiguii-re.  one  «>f  tho  st^-iety  of  Att- 
catal'igue,  which  embraces 40  volumes.  Hi'^an-  teiiil,  and  the  must  graceful  of  ti.c  folhiwer* 
tii)uariau  collection,  wliich  he  left  to  Sir  Hans  of  Condillac.  first  interested  him  in  •H-n^atioo* 
Sloane.  now  U'lon^rs  to  the  liritish  museum.  alii^m  or  ideolngy,  t!ie  reigninj  ]i]ii!<k«op|iy  of 

Col'UTOI.S   JAiiji'Ea,  or  Coirriiiii.  JAOii***.  the  iMh  century.     The  spirit  i>f  the  n»re  wai^ 

See  KitRGOQNiiNE.  however.  !»et  a^rain-^tthi-^v^tem:   Napoleon  had 

CUrKTK.\l,  or  roCKTKAT  (Memish,    K**rt-  denie«l  to  it  the  |»i»wer  of  ^h«•wing  any  thing 

ryk\^  a  town,  capital  of  the  arrondi«<<ment  of  iho  grand  in  human  nature  or  destiny  :  and  the  r>fr- 

same  name,  in  the  pn»vince  of  West  Fl»n<lcrs,  action  ai^iin^t  it  w:i.<«  .inimattil  by  tin*  religiom 

lieljiuin.  75  m.  frtim  Urn^^i'ls;  [Hip.  in  Iv^i?  of  e!ithu«i.t'»iii  i>f   tin*   C.tilii'lii's  \K  Mai^tre  and 

the   arrondisM.'ment    rtO.Sa'i.  and  of  the  town  Pe  l<«>naM.by  thelnyrd  .'inil  [Nn-tici!  Mijtiinental* 

S2,-lti.     It  is  situated  on  the  river  I.y<i,  an  af-  i'^in  of  ('hatvauliriaipl.  and  was  opriM-l  thnuiiHl 

dueut  of  the  Si*lieMt.      It  is  handsomely  built ;  literature  and  art  l<y  Mine.  We  Slail  .md  t^uatre* 

eont:uii«  MTVcral  tine  editlci-*,  including  a  town  mi'-re  de  i^iiiip\v.     In  philit^'phy  LtroiniguierB 

hall, 'J  tine  churches,  an  ezrhiinge,  act 'I  legi\  anil  indicatol  a  |i«  nit  i^f  d<  |<:ir;ure  lri>in  it  l^y  id- 

2 orphan  a«yliin>.    Inonecf  the  «-huri'lu*^(Notre  mitlinir  the  .-n  live  ami  i-'iuuTarv  force  uf  M-nti- 

I>ainei  i«  Vanihki-*- great  iiainlintr.  tin*  "KIe\:i*  mint  in  iilhaini*  \\i\\\  tlie  pa«-i%e  aiil  rivepiive 

tion  i»f  thcCri*^-*.'*     llie  inlia>iitant«  are  actively  faiullie*i»t"  th.  untl.-r*!  iii«liii^;  l":t  t!ir  li.-«t  who 

engagi**!  in  the  linen  nianufa-'ture.     l'!ie  fiin-  lin-  u|>vii!y  reVfiU-il  fro'ii  the  a*:tiii>riiy  I'l'  i'<<!idillae 

enn  known  undtr  tlie  name  «>f  i'«>iirlrui  tln'li  wa<«K«>xiri'<  l!ar>L  wh>>i!i\eli>|>eil  m  Kr.in<'e  the 

are  nuitie  in  the  ni-ik'hliiiringdi«!rict«.     Tin.  tlax  ^pl^ti;.iI  tiu-or:!"*  i>f  !]:e  Snich  im'!i"*>1.  and  of 

cultury  in  the  neighbor hoixl  uf  Courtrai  has  a  wlii>m  CoU»in  was  the  favorilv  pupil.     When  ■! 
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tke  close  of  1816  the  fonner  was  raised  to  civil  ness  of  the  old  Frencli  claasics,  and  Jiis  enthnsi- 
oAee  under  the  restoration,  Cousin  became  his  astic  discourse  ran  within  an  hour  over  nature, 
aoeeoBor  as  deputy  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  humanity,  Deity,  philosophy,  history,  religion, 
SoriMHiiie,  and  for  6  years  he  lectured  both  at  destiny,  industry,  society,  and  great  men.    The 
the  oniTersit/  and  the  normal  sohooL     From  students,  accustomed  to  the  calm  dissertations 
the  flpecoUtiona  of  Maine  de  Biran  concerning  of  the  sensationalists,  followed  with  admiration 
te  vill,  he  derived  the  germs  of  his  ideas  of  his  adventurous  flight  through  all  truths  and  all 
■tffmnalUy,  cansality,  and  liberty ;  and  his  ear-  errors.  The  speculations  and  stranse  tedmology 
Bhi  eonrses  followed  the  system  of  Reid,  and  of  the  German  phUosophicfd  development  from 
vera  deToted  in  general  to  an  exposition  of  ideal  Eant  to  Hegel  he  was  the  first  to  unfold  to  French 
troth.     The  Tacations  of  1817  and  1818  he  spent  audiences,  giving  popular  expression  to  theories 
la  Germany,  acquainting  himself  with  the  lit-  of  the  absolute.    His  lectures  derived  additional 
and  thinkers  of  that  country ;  and  the  interest  from  the  political  temper  of  the  time, 
iTsics  of  Kant  tinged  the  lectures  deliv*  a  liberal  audience  gladly  discovering  political  al- 
after  hia  return.    In  1820,  in  consequence  lusions  in  the  words  of  a  liberal  professor.    It 
if  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  state,  his  views  was  at  tMs  period  that  Cousin  ei^oyed  his  highest 
tf  free  agency  were  thought  to  have  a  political  deputation  as  an  expositor  of  philosophical  ideaa. 
■sent,  and  hia  eonrse  was  indefinitely  suspended.  At  the  revolution  of  1830  he  took  no  part  in  the 
Two  yean  later  the  normal  school  was  closed  by  8  days'  struggle,  but  immediately  after  dedicated 
arqral  ordlnanoe.    The  leisure  thus  afforded  he  a  volume  of  Plato  to  ^e  memory  of  one  of  his 
^BBopied  in  prosecating  his  editions  of  Proclus  pupils  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  Under  the  new 
fl  Tola.  Paria,  1820-^7),  of  Descartes  (11  vols,  regime  he  might  have  entered  with  Guizot,  Ville- 
Fteia«  1826),  and  hia  translation  of  Plato,  with  main,  and  Tliiers  into  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
■Boarieai  on  which  he  employed,  like  Raphael,  but  chose  to  adhere  to  his  philosophical  studies, 
fte  Ubor  of  his  pupils  subject  to  his  own  revis-  declaring  politics  to  be  only  an  episode  in  his  ca- 
ina  (13  Tola.  Paris,  1825-'40).    He  also  took  reer.    He  soon  became  counsellor  of  state,  mem- 
dMTge  of  the  education  of  a  son  of  Marshal  ber  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
and  in  1824  visited  Grerraany  with  his  officerof  the  legion  of  honor,  titular  professor  in 
He  was  arrested  at  Dresden,  on  suspicion  the  Sorbonne,  member  of  the  French  academy  to 
r  an  accomplice  of  the  carbonari,  was  ta-  succeed  Baron  Fourier  (1880),  and  of  the  acad- 
kca  to  Berlin,  where  he  suffered  a  captivity  of  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  its  founda- 
I  BOBths,  and  'was  visited  in  prison  oy  Hegel,  tion  (1882),  director  of  the  reestablished  normal 
vboie  philosophy  was  then  predominant  in  school,  and  peer  of  France.    As  the  recognized 
Gcmany.    He  also  became  intimately  acquaint-  head,  too,  of  what  was  termed  the  official  phi- 
ei  vish  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling.   Return-  losophy,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  and  contra- 
icf  to  Paria,  he  published  in  1826  the  first  series  dictory  attacks  from  the  clergy  and  the  opposi- 
rf  Us  FragmentM  philotaphiques  (followed  by  a  tion.    He  reorganized  the  system  of  primary 
wna  q(  y'OfiTeattx /ragmenU  in  1828),  favored  instruction  in  France,  arranged  the  admirable 
AiacTeaaingliberalparty.and  in  1827,  when  the  plan  of  studies  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
TSAt  ministry  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Mar-  normal  school,  and  visited  Prussia  (1888)  and 
ipac,  he  was  restored  to  the  chair  of  philos-  Holland  (1837)  to  observe  the  institutions  of 
§fkj  in  the  Sorbonne,  with  Guizot  and  Ville-  public  instruction  in  those  countries,  concern- 
Ma  lor  colleagues.     The  successful  triumvi-  ing  which  he  published  full  and  valuable  reports, 
Btt  it  ooce  attracted  audiences  to  the  univer-  which  were  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
■tj-  enexampled  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  Austin.     Ho  urged  that  national  instruction 
aeethe  time  of  Abelard.    Stenographic  reports  should  be  associated  with  religion  and  founded 
tf  their  lectures  were  also  distributed  through-  on  the  Christian  principle,  and  maintained  that 
•at  Jnnoe.     Cousin  liad  already  unfurled  the  education  which  is  not  specially  religious  is 
Inccr  of  eclecticism  in  the  preface  to  his  Frag-  likely  to  be  hurtful  rather  Uian  beneficial,  since 
Mate  pMla^ophiqueSj  and  he  now  fully  devel-  it  opens  new  avenues  to  immoral  tendencies 
ipod  the  theory  that  4  pure  systems  of  philos-  without  providing  efficient  checks.    This  view 
ap&y  have  alternately  prevailed,  each  of  which  he  illustrated  with  great  learning  on  the  sub* 
klht  perversion  of  a  truth,  and  that  the  human  ject  in  speeches  delivered  in  the  chamber  of 
'  '  can  cease  to  revolve  in  the  circles  of  past  peers.    In  1840  he  entered  as  minister  of  public 
oDly  by  uniting  the  elements  of  truth  con-  iustruction  into  the  cabinet  of  Thiers,  which 
1  in  each  system,  so  as  to  form  a  composite  lasted  but  8  months,  in  which  time  ho  made  the 
■ManpTij  superior  to  all  systems.    Ho  found  programme  of  philosophical  studies  in  the  ly- 
Mtfae  East,  in  Greece,  in  mediroval  scholasti-  ceums,  and  suggested  other  improvements,  of 
aoK  and  in  all  modem  speculations,  only  difier-  which  he  gave  an  apologetic  account  in  the  JHecue 
Oft  phasee  of  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  d€s  deuz  mondee  for  Feb.  1S41,   Inl844hegain- 
mi.  mysticism.     With  equal  delight  and  skill  ed  his  greatest  parliamentary  distinction  by  his 
ii  metaphysical  exercises,  his  forte  lay  in  de-  speech  in  the  chamber  of  peers  in  defence  of 
vdoping  a  system  from  its  central  principle  till  the  university  and  of  philosophy,  which  was 
ictook  in  the  universe  in  its  consequences.    His  published  in  a  volume.    Though  surprised  by 
ilofliieDce  was  at  once  impetuous  and  grave,  his  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  gave  it  his  aid,  and 
mjib  and  splendid  language  recalled  tlie  statcli-  began  the  series  of  publications  undertaken  by 
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the  institate  at  th«  request  of  Gen.  OavaigiiM  tic  philoeophj.    If  the  qoestkm  he  raised  oon- 

to  oonfirm  the  mtn^ds  of  the  people.    He  issued  oerning  the  authority  of  the  reason,  and  the  oer- 

a  beautiful  popular  edition  of  Koussean^s  Pro-  tainty  that  its  ideas  are  unirersal  truths,  Couain, 

feuion  isfoi  du  tieaire  Satayard^  and  in  short  in  order  to  answer,  passes  from  psychology  to 

treatises  entitled  Philomtphie  populaire  and  Ju^  ontology.    Unman  reason,  he  sa^s,  [a  not  a  part 

ties  €t  dkariU  combated  the  doctrines  of  social-  of  the  human  personality,  but  is  in  its  nature 

Um.    6inoe  1849  he  has  disappeared  from  pub-  impersonal,  absolute,  and  infallible,  tlie  logos  of 

lie  life. — ^After  1830,  when  he  ceased  for  the  most  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  a  mediator  between  God 

part  to  deliver  academic  lectures,  he  became  one  and  man.     Its  qualities  are  those  precisely 

of  the  writers  for  the  Journal  d£9  mtanU^  and  opposed  to  individuality,  namely,  universality 

for  the  Reeue  du  deux  numdn^  in  which  many  and  necessity,  and  its  spontaneous  ideas  rightly 

of  the  articles  composing  his  volumes  of  /Va^-  understood  are  revelations  of  a  world  unknown 

menu  de  philom>phie  aneiennsy  FraffmenU  di  to  man.    This  theory  finds  its  completion  in 

pkiloeophie  tcholeutique^  Frtt^fmenU  de  philoeo'  theodicy.    As  every  phenomenon  implies  a  sub- 

pkie  modems^  FroffmenU  litterairet^  and  other  stance^  as  our  fscultiesi,  volitions,  and  sensa- 

collections^  first  appeared.  His  other  chief  phi-  tions  imply  a  person  to  whom  they  belong,  so 

losophical  publications  are,  an  introduction  to  absolute  truths  have  their  last  foundation  in  an 

the  history  of  philosophy  (1828),  a  history  of  absolute  being,  and  ideal  truth,  beauty,  and 

£hiIoeophy  in  the  18th  century  (1820X  a  trans-  goodness  are  not  mere  abstractions,  but  are  the 

ition  of  Tennemann's  history  of  philosophy  attributes  of  the  infinite  Being  whom  we  call 

(1829X  a  treatise  on  the  mets^hysics  of  Aria-  God.    Eclecticism  b  rightly  regarded  by  Cousin 

totle  (1888X  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  his  work  on  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 

(1841),  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  delivered  good,  the  last  expression  of  his  opinions,  lesa 

between  1816  and  1820  (1840-*41X  a  work  en-  as  a  aoctrine  than  as  a  banner,  as  less  an  instru- 

titled  £>u  trai,  du  beaUy  et  du  bien  (1853),  and  ment  of  philosophy  than  of  morality,  as  lesa 

editions  of  the  Sie  et  Hon  of  Abelard  (1836),  of  effective  to  discover  truth  than  to  advance  vir- 

the  works  of  Maine  de  Biran  (1834-^41X  of  the  tue.    Ue  has  suppressed  the  words  in  his  /Vn^- 

Peneiet  of  Pasod  (1842),  of  the  works  of  Andr6  menU  phihoophiquee  in  which  he  afiinned  the 

(1843),  and  of  the  works  of  AbeUrd  (1849).  AU  system  of  Scbellinff  to  be  true,  thougli  Schell- 

of  his  editions  are  remarkable  for  the  thorougln  ing  had  then  declared  for  **  either  Bruno  or 

ness  with  which  the  text  has  been  revised  fniok  absolute  unity  ;^*  and  with  less  reliance  upon 

original  MSS.,  and  many  of  them  contain  doon-  metaphysic^  he  maintains  the  spirit  and  t^n- 

ments  from  old  libraries  which  had  not  before  dency  of  all  hia  speculations  to  promote  tliat 

been  discovered.    One  of  the  most  acoeptaUe  philosophv  which    began  with    Socrates  and 

fruits  of  his  research  is  the  recovenr  of  the  origi-  PUto;  which  the  gospel  spread  through  the 

nal  MS.  of  the  ^Thoughts"  of  Pascal,  where,  world;  which  Descartes  subordinated  to  tlio 

through  the  erasures,  corrections,  interpolations,  severe  forms  of  modem  genius,  and  which  always 

and  reoonstrucUonfs  Uie  reader  is  introauced  into  contributes  to  subject  the  senses  to  the  mind,  and 

the  laboratory  of  Pascal^s  eloquence.    The  biog-  to  elevate  and  ennoble  man. — His  latest  publi- 

raph  V  of  Jaouueline  Pascal  (1844)  is  found^  cations  have  been  histories  and  biographies  ill ua- 

chiefly  on  inedited  or  unknown  documents.— Aa  trating  French  society  in  the  17th  century.    In 

a  philosopher,  the  plan  of  Cousin  haa  been  to  tlie  stately  proprieties  and  careful  speaking  and 

publish  systems,  and  from  systems  to  deduce  writing  which  distinguished  the  period  of  the 

philosophy.    The  roost  characteristic  feature  at  Fronde  and  of  the  h6tel  de  RambouiUet  he  finda 

once  of  his  method  and  his  results  is  hb  theory  admirable  examples  of  conversation,  festive  en- 

of  the  reason.    The  reason,  in  his  view,  haa  tertainmenta,  heroic  actions,  noble  sentiroentSi 

spontaneous  consciousness  of  absolute  trutha,  and  great  characters.     His  series  of  studies  oa 

and  ftimishes  to  the  mind  ideas  of  infinite  objects  Madame  de  Lonsueville  (1853),  Madame  de 

which  could  not  be  formed  by  any  power  of  ab-  Sabl6  (1854),  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Ma- 

•tractioQ  from  observation  of  particubr,  finite,  dame  de  Hautefort  (1856),  and  that  entitled  La 

and  contingent  things.    To  know  these  ideas  b  eoeiiti  FranfaUe  au  XYII'  eUele^  d^aprU  U 

the  aim  of  philosophy,  and  the  reason  would  be  Grand  Cyrus  de  Mile,  de  Seudery  (1858),  have 

perfectly  oognixant  of  them  if  it  were  not  mia-  the  same  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 

led  by  the  senses,  passions,  and  imagination,  same  poetical  and  eloquent  style,  which  mark 

There  b  something  true  in  every  system  of  phi-  his  discussions  and  hbtories  of  philosophy ;  and 

loeophy,  since  error  can  never  reach  to  utter  ex-  like  many  of  these,  also,  they  abound  in  datei| 

travaganoe.    Thb  element  of  truth  exists  in  the  citations,   docuinenta,   and    annotations. — ^The 

reason,  and  may  be  found  by  impartial  exami-  principal  American  editions  of  Coui^in's  philo- 

nation  of  the  coa«;iousness,  and  of  the  hbtory  sophical  writings  are  the  ^'  Introduction  to  the 

of  humanity.    From  the  drama  of  changing  History  of   Philosobhy/*  translated   by   Hen- 

svstema,  which  b  the  history  of  philosophy,  let  ning  Gottfried  Linborg  HkMton,    1832)  ;   the 

the  truth  which  constitutes  the  positive  side  **  Elements  of  Pttycholcigy/^  from  hblcctures^  by 

of  every  system  be  taken,  exclusive  of  whatever  C.  8.  Henry  (Hartford,  1834 ;  last  edition.  New 

constitutes  its  nesative  and  false  aide.   The  ideas  York,  1856);  selections  from  hb  works,  with 

thus  obtained  wiu  furnish  a  si>ectacle  of  the  uni-  intriMluctory  and  critical   notices,  in  Ripley*a 

venal  cooadoniaM,  snd  will  be  the  sum  of  edeo-  ^Philosophical  Miscellanies*'  (Boston,  1838); 
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lus  "Coaree  of  Modem  Phflosophy,'*  by  O.  "W.  — ^in  various  charities.  One  of  the  most  lin- 
ing t  (Sew  York,  1855) ;  and  his  ^*  Lectares  on  portant  of  these  was  the  building  and  endov- 
the  Thie,  the  Beaatifnl,  and  the  Grood,^  also  by  ment,  in  1847,  of  a  church,  with  a  parsonage 
O.  W.  Wight  (New  York,  1857).  and  schoob  attached,  the  site  of  which  in  Roch- 

OOUSTOU,  the  name  of  3  French  scolptora.  ester  row,  Westminster,  one  of  the  neglected 

L  NioouLS,  born  in  1658,  died  in  1783.    His  parts  of  London,  was  selected  by  the  late  Dr. 

masterpiece  is  the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross,^'  in  Blomfield,  bishop  of  London,  who  also  acted  on 

the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.    IT.  Guil-  other  occasions  as  her  agent  or  almoner.    The 

LAon,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1678,  outlay  for  this  work  amounted  to  £80,000.   She 

died  in  1746.    Amonff  his  best  works  is  a  mar-  has  also  endowed  a  bishopric  in  Adelaide,  South 

Ue  statue  of  Cardinal  Dubois.  III.  Guillatjms,  Australia;  and  in  1858  appropriated  £16,000 

son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1716,  died  in  1777.  for  a  simil^  purpose  in  British  Columbia. 

His  fame  rests  upon  the  statues  of  Mars  and  COUTURE,  Thomas,  a  French  painter,  bom 

Tennsi  which  he  executed  for  Frederic  the  at  Senlis,  Dec.  21,  1815,  was  a  pupil  of  Groa 

Great, and  of  Paul  Delaroche.    His  principal  work^ 

COXJTELLE,  Jean  Mabib  Joseph,  a  French  the  '*  Romans  of  the  Decadence,^'  first  exhibited 

cng^ieer,  bom  at  Mans  in  1748,  died  there,  at  Paris  in  1847,  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 

March  20,  1835.    Franklin*s  invention  of  light-  Luxembourg  palace.    Hb  pictures  are  remark- 

tiBg  rods  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  able  for  vitfdity  and  broad  effects  of  color.    In 

sura,  and  the  first  instrument  of  the  xind  in  1855  he  exhibited  "  The  Falconer,"  and  has 

Mans  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house.    He  devoted  since  been  employed  upon  3  new  pictures,  called 

bimsdf  particularly  to  the  improvement  of  air  '*  Volunteer  Enrolments,"  the  **  Return  of  the 

baOooosw     For  some  time  he  commanded  the  Crimean  Troops, "  and  **  Baptism  of  the  Impe- 

igrostatic  corps  which  accompanied  the  army    rial  Prince."  

cf  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  afterward  he  fol-  COVENANTERS.    See  Camxronianb. 

lowed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  but  his  balloons  were  COVENTRY,  a  city,  municipal  and  parlia- 

destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.    He  was  mentary  borough  of  Warwickshire,  England, 

Comoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  in  1816  on  the  Sherbourae,  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Warwick, 

)  was  removed  from  active  service.    The  cele-  and  94  m.  by  the  London  and  northwestern 

bnted  work  on  Egypt,  published  by  the  French  railway  N.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 

govemmeot,  contains  2  essays  of  his,  one  on  36,812.    In  conjunction  with  some  acjjaoent 

the  topography  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  other  on  villages  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  county 

the  meteorology  of  Curo.  by  Henry  VI^  but  an  act  of  parliament  in 

GOUTHON,  Georges,  a  French  revolutionist,  1842  united  it  with  Warwickshire.    Its  name, 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  bom  near  Clermont  in  a  corraption  of  Conventre,  or  "convent  town," 

1756,  guillotined  July  28, 1794.   He  was  a  mem-  came  from  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  in 

ber  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  afterward  1044  by  Leofric,  lord  of  Mercia,  and  his  lady 

cf  the  convention,  moved  the  resolution  which  Godiva,  of  which  the  cellar,  225  feet  long 

decreed  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  and  offici-  by  15  feet  wide,  still  exists.    The  ancient  part 

ated  as  commissioner  in  Lyons,  where  he  ordered  of  the  city  has  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  crooked 

the  most  beaatiful  buildings  which  had  belonged  streets,  built  up  with  antiquated  houses;   the 

to  the  royalists  to  be  destroyed.    He  was  noted  modern  part  is  laid  out  with  great  neatness, 

for  his  Tiolence,  and  for  his  fanatical  devotion  filled  with  handsome  and  comfortable  dwellings, 

to  Robespierre,  whose  fate  he  shared.  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.    There  are  8 

COLliS,  Angela  Georgian  a  Burdett,  an  ancient  and  8  modern  churches,  and  several 

Eo^ish   philanthropist,  bom  April  25,  1814.  chapels.     Among  the    educational    establish* 

She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  ments  is  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  time 

frauds  Burdett,  and  on  her  mother ^s  side  a  of  Henry  VIU.  by  John  Hales,  having  an  in- 

nnddan^ter  of  the  wealthy  banker,  Thomas  come  of  £950  per  annum,  2  fellowships  at 

Uootta.     Her  early  prospects  were  not  bril-  Oxford,  1  at  Cambridge,  and  6  exhibitions  at 

fini,  as  her  father^s  family  was  a  large  one,  either  university.     There  are  6  endowed  and 

tmd  her  grandiather^s  fortune,  which  had  been  various  private  schools,  a  government  school  of 

kit  to  his  widow  (the  actress,  Miss  Mellon,  design,  mechanics^  institute,  2  libraries,  a  con- 

I  he  married  late  in  life),  had  apparently  vent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  hospital,  dispen- 

diverted   into  another  channel  by  the  sary,  savings  bank,  theatre,  county halL  drapers' 

of  the  latter  with  the  duke  of  St.  hall,  barracks,  and  a  great  number  of  cnaritable 

Alham*      The  duchess,   however,   having  no  foundations.    St.  Mary's  hall,  a  yenerable  build- 

Iren  of  her  own,  determined  that  the  for-  ing  of  the  15th  century,  with  a  principal  room 

of  her  first  husband  should  revert  to  his  63  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  34  feet  high,  has 

It.  and  made  Miss  Angela  Burdett  her  a  curiously  carved  roof,  and  a  large  painted 

OQ  condition  that  she  should  assume  window.    It  was  built  for  the  Trinity  guild, 

fte  name  of  Coutts.     In  1837  Miss  Burdett  but  is  now  used  for  public  celebrations,  meet- 

Coatts  succeeded  to  this  vast  property,  esti-  ings,  &c.    The  manufactures  of  Coventry  wore 

ailed  at  between  2  and  3  millions  sterling,  and  celebrated  at  a  very  early  dat^    At  the  com- 

mot  that  time  has  dispensed  large  sums  annu-  mencement  of  the  15th  century  an  active  trade 

iBy — amoimting  probably  to  her  entire  income  was  carried  on  here  in  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and 
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bonneta,  and  there  were  flonriahiDg  mannfaO"  to  the  religion  In  which  he  had  been  edncated, 
tures  of  cape,  wooUena,  and  brooddoth.  After-  he  was  ordkined  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
ward  bine  thread,  called  "  Coventry  tme  blne,*^  patine  in  1514,  at  Norwich.  Afterward  chan^- 
and  still  later  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  and  ing  his  opinionsL  he  dedicated  himself  solely  to 
calUmanooea,  were  sti^>le  manuCscturea;  bat  the  the  senrioe  of  the  reformation,  and  was  among 
articles  now  most  largely  made  are  silks,  rib-  the  first  at  Cambridge  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
bon%  fringes,  and  especially  watches,  the  last  the  church  of  Rome.  Finding  residence  in 
more  extuisiTely  thsA  even  at  London.  The  England  unsafe,  he  went  abroad,  and  as!»isted 
ribbon  manufacture  employs  about  0,000  per-  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1585 
sons  in  the  city,  and  14,000  more  in  the  neigh-  he  published  a  translation  of  his  own,  with  a 
borins  villages.  Coventry  was  anciently  de-  dedication  to  King  Ilenry  VIII. ;  of  thb  edition 
fended  by  walls  and  towers,  but  only  a  small  no  perfect  oopv  is  now  known  to  exist  The  ver- 
portion  of  the  former  and  8  of  the  latter  re-  sion  of  the  Psalms  in  this  translation  is  that  now 
main ;  the  rest  were  destroyed  by  Charles  II.  need  in  the  **  Common  Prater  ^  of  the  Episcopal 
on  account  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  citizens  church.  In  1588,  by  special  license,  Coverdale 
to  the  parliamentarians.  Two  parliaments  were  published  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
held  here,  one  by  Ilenry  IV.  in  1404,  the  other  in  English.  The  skill  of  the  French  nrinteriL 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1459.  The  people  were  noted  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labor  ana 
for  their  love  of  idl  kinds  of  shows,  pageants,  materiab  at  Paris,  made  king  Henry  desiroua 
and  processions,  descriptions  of  whidi  have  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  city, 
(timished  matter  for  several  curious  and  inter-  Pennission  was  granted  by  Francis  I.,  then  king 
esting  works.  The  religious  dramas  called  mya-  of  France,  in  the  last  named  year,  and  Coverdale 
teriea  were  performed  here  with  peculiar  mag-  went  thither  to  superintend  it ;  but  before  the 
nifioenoe  as  eariy  as  1416,  and  not  unfrequentiy  completion  of  the  undertaking  it  was  denounced 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  A  procession  still  an-  by  tne  inquisition,  and  the  impression  of  2,500 
nually  takes  place  here,  commemorative  of  the  copies  condemned  to  the  flames.  Owing  to  the 
legend  of  the  countess  Godiva,  who  is  said  to  cupidity  of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution 
have  obtained  fh>m  her  husband  Leofric  the  re-  of  the  sentence  had  been  confided,  a  few 
peal  of  certain  heavy  imposts  under  which  the  copies  were  sold  as  waste  paper,  and  so  pre- 
oittiens  oomplained,  on  condition  that  she  should  served.  These,  with  presses,  types,  and  printers. 
ride  naked  throu^  the  streets  of  Coventry  at  were  shortly  after  tran^>orted  to  England,  and 
noonday.  8he  ordered  the  people  to  keep  with-  used  under  the  sujierintendcnoe  of  Coverdale  in 
in  doors  and  dose  their  shutters,  and,  veiled  printing  the  ^*  Great  Bible^*  of  Craniner.  Cover- 
only  bv  her  kmg  flowing  hair,  she  mounted  dale  held  the  office  of  almoner  to  Queen  Cutha- 
her  paifrey  and  rode  through  the  town,  un-  rine  Parr,  and  officiated  at  her  Amend  in  1546. 
seen  except  by  an  inquisitive  tailor,  immortal-  In  1551,  when  appointed  to  the  bbhopric  of 
ized  under  the  sobriquet  of  **  peeping  Tom,**  Exeter,  the  customary  payment  of  first  fruits 
whose  curiosity  was  punished  by  instant  blind-  was  remitted  to  him,  at  the  solicitation  of 
nesa.  This  •tory,  on  which  Alfred  Tennyson  Cranmer,  on  account  of  hia  poverty.  On  tho 
has  foonded  a  bcumtiful  poem,  was  first  recorded  aooession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  consequent 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
1807,  850  years  after  its  supposed  occurrence.  Coverdale  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and 
The  procession,  aa  now  hekl  during  the  sreat  escaped  a  long  imprisonment  only  on  condition 
fiur,  which  takes  place  in  Trinity  week,  dates  of  leanng  the  country.  He  found  an  asylum, 
from  1577,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  muni-  first  in  Denmark,  and  afterward  in  Geneva^ 
dpal  reform  act  was  solemnlv  attended  by  the  where  he  assisted  in  the  English  translation 
city  authorities.  The  principal  characters  are  8t.  known  as  the  ''  Genevan  Bible.**  He  returned 
George  of  England  on  his  charger,  and  the  ladv  to  England  on  the  acoession  of  Elizabeth,  but 
Godiva,  who  is  represented  by  a  female  with  was  not  restored  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  His  last 
flowing  hair^  dad  in  a  close-fitting  fiesh-colorod  days  were  ^>ent  in  translating  tlie  writings  of 
carment,  and  riding  a  gray  horse.  Strong  ef-  the  continental  reformers,  and  pubUsliing  origi- 
lorta  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  exhibition,  nal  tracts  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
but  without  success. — Coventry  is  connected  mation.  The  date  of  his  death  b  uncertain,  but 
with  the  grand  trunk  navigation  by  the  Cov-  he  whs  buried  in  the  church  of  8t.  Bartholomew, 
entry  and  Oxford  canal,  and  with  the  diief  London,  Fob.  19,  156a  On  Oct.  4,  1835,  was 
emporiums  of  the  kingdom  by  the  great  north-  celebrated  the  8d  centenary  of  the  puUicatioa 
western  and  2  branch  railwaysi    It  sends  2  of  his  Bible. 

members  to  parlimment.  The  meaning  of  tho  COVINGTOy.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  AhL,  border- 
phrase  "  sending  to  Coventrv "  is  variously  ing  on  Ha.,  drained  by  Conecuh  and  Yellow- 
given.  Some  aupporto  it  to  Lave  originat^jd  water  rivers;  area,  1,240  sti.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
with  military  men,  who  were  formeriy  regarded  8,(>45,  of  whom  480  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
with  disfiivor  by  the  inhabitantA.  face  is  uneven,  and  imwttly  occupied  by  pine 
COVEKDALE,  Miucs,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  forc>tiS  tlie  IuihIkt  obtained  from  which  forma 
the  reign  of  Edjrard  VI.,  born  in  Yorksliire  in  the  chief  article  of  exjKirt.  Tlio  !k>il  is  sandy 
1487,  was  educated  in  the  house  of  Augustine  and  iKH>r.  In  18o0  it  produced  80,205  buAhefa 
friara  at  Cambridge.  Attached  in  his  early  years  of  Indian  corn,  and  416  bales  of  cotton.    Thcc« 
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9  ehnrcbeS)  and  144  pupils  in  the  pablio  facilitiesfor  sea-bathing  at  afinebeacb  yery  near 

aeboofab  Capital,  Monteznma.    11.  A  S.  co.  of  the  town,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  bath- 

Ifis^,  drained  bj  affluents  of  Leaf  river;  area,  ing  places  in  England.    The  harbor  is  excellent, 

f80  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,888,  of  whom  1,114  and  there  is  constant  steam  communication  with 

were  dsTes.    Pine  timber  occupies  portions  of  Portsmouth,  Yarmouth,  Southampton,  &o.    A 

the  surface,  but  it  is  not  abundant.    The  soil  is  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  provisions  and  other 

light  and  sandj,  and  in  1850  produced  108,920  marine  stores;  wheat,  flour,  malt,  barley,  wool, 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,417  of  oats,  61,849  of  and  salt  are  largely  exported  to  France,  Spain, 

sweet  potatoes,  and  1,164  bales  of  cotton.  There  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean;  Teasels  of 

were  2  churches,  and  126  pupils attendingschools  war,  yachts,  and  other  craft  of  superior  sailing 

and  academies.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  quaHties,  are  built  in  conmderable  numbers. 

of  Gen.  Covinffton.   Capital,  Williamsburg.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81, 

COVINGTON,  a  thriving  city  of  Kenton  co.,  1856,  showed  an  aggregate  of  168  vessels,  ton- 

Ky.;  pop.  in  1853,  about  18,000.    It  stands  on  a  nage  7,688.    Numl^r  of  vessels  entered  dur- 

besmtifiil  plain  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Cin-  ing  the  year,  1,454,  tonnage  62,048 ;  number 

cinnati,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  on  of  vessels  cleared,  619,  tonnage  18,056. — ^East 

tbeotherddeof  which  is  the  town  of  Newport  Cowbs,  a  small  place,  on  the  opposite  bank 

It  is  regularly  built,  and  in  its  general  amuige-  of  the  Medina,  communicates  by  ferry  vrith  die 

ment  greatly  resembles  Cincinnati,  of  which  above  town,  of  which  it  may  oe  considered  a 

it  may  be  considered  a  suburb.    Many  persons  suburb.    It  contains  the  custom  house  of  the 

doing  bosiness  in  Cincinnati  have  their  residence  port,  a  church,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number 

here.     Covington  contains  a  number  of  cot-  of  handsome  dwellings.    Osborne  house,  the 

ton,  wooUen,  silk,  and  tobacco  factories,  an  ex*  marine  villa  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  in  the  vi- 

tensive  pork  and  beef  packing  establishment,  a  oinity. 

large  dty  hall,  3  banks,  2  female  academies,  10  COWETA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.;  area,  878  sq. 

churches,  and  the  western  theological  college,  a  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  12,498,  of  whom  4,828  were 

wealthy  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  slaves.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,181,799. 

Btotista.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and 

COW.    See  Cattle.  E.  by  Line  creek.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and 

CO  WELL,  John,  an  English  civilian,  bom  at  a  fertile  soil,  most  of  which  consists  of  a  sandy 

£rn^K>rough.  in  Devonshire,  in  1554,  died  at  loam.    Oak,  hickory,  and  pine  are  the  principal 

Cambridge,  Oct.  11, 1611.    He  was  educated  at  kinds  of  timber.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

the  univer»ty  of  Cambridge,  where  he  subse*  10,369  bales  of  cotton,  616,910  bushels  of  corn, 

quendy  became  fellow,  professor  of  civil  law,  98,104  of  oats,  and  94,857  of  sweet  potatoea 

and  master  of  Trinity  hall.    In  1607  he  pub-  There  were  27  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 

lisbed  a  general    law  dictionary,   styled  the  ing  academies  and  schools.    A  gold  mine  was 

**  Interpreter,"  which,  though  displaying  exten-  worked  here  during  the  same  year.    The  coun- 

srre  erudition,  involved  him  in  much  trouble,  ty  was  formed  in  1826,  and  named  in  honor  of 

the  house  of  commons  having  commenced  a  Gen.  William  Mcintosh,  a  half-blood  Creek  In- 

prosecution  against  him  for  maintaining  in  that  dian  and  head  chief  of  the  Coweta  villages, 

work  that  a  British  monarch  might  make  laws  Capital,  Newnan. 

without  the  consent  of  parliament.    The  king,  COWHAGE,  bristly  hairs  from  the  pod  of 

James  I^  however,  interposed,  and  proceedings  themf^«U7iaj9rttrt^n«,  a  perennial  climbing  plant, 

were  stopped.    Beside  the  above  named  wotIl  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 

Cowell  also  wrote  ^*  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  pod  is  imported 

Zodand.^  for  the  sake  of  the  hairs,  which  are  used  in 

COWES,  West,  a  seaport  town  and  watering  medicine.  They  are  sharp,  penetrating  spicules, 

place  o£  the  isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  which  produce  an  intense  itching  sensation  when 

■mated  on  Uie  W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  handled.    In  the  West  Indies  they  were  long 

river  Medina,  which  enters  the  Solent  diannel  since  found  to  possess  valuable  qualities  as  a 

nevly  opposite  the  estuary  called  Southampton  vermifuge,  probably  by  penetrating  and  thus 

water;  pop.  in  1851, 4,786.  It  is  finely  situated  destroying  the  worms.    They  are  consequently 

on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  handsome  ap-  adopted  in  medical  practice,  and  introduced  into 

pcarance  Irom  the  harbor,  with  its  houses  rising  the  plmrmacopoBias.    The  medicine  is  prepared 

one  above  another,  its  castle  and  crescent-shaped  by  dipping  the  pods  in  molasses  and  scraping 

battery,  and  its  modem  villas  crowning  the  the  hairs  into  this,  until  a  mixture  is  obtained 

eminence.     It  has  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  as  thick  as  honey.    Cowhage  has  also  been  ap- 

lodgittg  houses  for  summer  visitors,  an  assembly  plied  as  an  external  irritant  by  making  it  into 

xoom,  a  town  hall,   a  mechanics*  institute,  5  an  ointment  with  lard. 

places  of  worship,  the  club  house  of  the  royal  COWL  (Sax.  eugle ;  Lat.  eueullus),  a  sort  of 
vacht  squadron,  which  holds  its  annual  regatta  hood,  originally  Worn  by  all  classes,  and  still 
here,  and  a  marine  parade,  which  lies  S.  of  the  retained  by  certain  orders  of  monks.  It  con- 
castle,  and  forms  a  fashionable  promenade.  The  eists  of  a  conical  covering  for  the  head,  at- 
itreeta,  ho wever,  are  steep. narrow, and  in  many  tached  to  the  robe*  or  cloak,  and  sometimes 
quarters  disfigured  by  old  and  wretched  dwell-  made  to  draw  over  the  shoulders  also.  Ac- 
Its  beantifhl  scenery,  good  situation,  and  cording  to  Mabillon,  ^  was  at  first  the  same 
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fts  the  scapular.    The  Benedictines  and  Bernsr-  he  altered  a  oomedj,  the  *'  Goardian,*^  and 

dines  have  2  sorts,  one  black  for  ordinary  occa-  bronght  it  oot  anew  under  the  title  of  the 

dons,  and  another  white  and  \eTj  large  for  dajs  ^^  Cotter  of  Coleman  Street.*^    It  was  harshly 

of  ceremony.    The  proper  shape  of  the  cowl  treated  on  the  stage,  and  regarded  as  a  satire 

has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  bitter  dissen-  on  the  rojral  party.    He  toolc  the  failure  of  his 

sions  in  tlie  Franciscan  order,  which  4  popes  play  considerably  to  heart,  but  denied  that  it 

exhausted  everT  means  to  heal,  and  which  were  was  intended  in  any  manner  as  a  reflection  on 

only  remedied  by  time.  the  royalists.    This  assertion,  however,  gained 

COWLEY,  Abbahaic,  an  English  poet,^  bom  Bttle  credence,  nor  did  he  mend  matters  by  the 

in  London  in  1618,  died  at  Chertsey,  in  Sorrer,  publication  of  an  ode  called  the  ^*  Complaint,^ 

July  28, 1667.    His  £ither  died  before  his  birth,  in  which  he  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  and  styled 

and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley.    He  now  left 

mother,  by  whose  solicitation  he  was  admitted  London,  and  secluded  himselffiret  at  Bam  Elma, 

into  Westminster    schooL     8penser's   ^*  Fairy  a  suburban  Tillage,  and  afterward  at  Chertsev  in 

Queen^'  first  led  him  to  turn  hb  attention  to  Surrey.    In  his  retreat  he  was  at  first  but  slen- 

poetry.    A  Tolnme  of  his  poems  was  published  derly  provided  for,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 

when  he  was  16  years  old,  including  some  of  earl  of  8t  Albans  he  obtained  such  a  lease  of 

his  compositions  written  at  10  years  of  age.  the  queen's  lands  as  secured  him  a  tolerable  in- 

While  he  was  yet  at  school,  he  produced  acorn-  oome.    Although  very  highly  esteemed  as  an 

edy  entitled  **  Love's  Riddle,*'  written  in  the  author  by  Johnson,  and  by  Milton  even  ranked 

pastoral  strain.    In  1636  he  removed  to  Cam-  with  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  there  is  proba- 

bridge,  and  two  years  afterward  published  his  bly  no  English  poet  of  equal  pretensions  leas 

^Love's  Riddle,*^  with  Naufragium  Joculart^  a  read  at  the  present  day.    His  *^ Essays"  liave 

comedy  in  Latin  prose,  now  totally  forgotten,  great  merit  as  agreeable  specimens  of  proMcom- 

In  1643  he  was  e^ted  from  Cambridge,  on  ac*  position.   He  was  buried  near  Chaucer  and  Spen- 

eount  of  his  political  opinions  and  independence^  ser  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  in  1675  the 

and  went  to  Oxford,    lie  was  strongly  attached  duke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  monument  to 

to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  struggle  his  memory. — An  edition  of  his  ^*  Works,**  with 

which  followed  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  his  *^*  Life  ^  by  Bishop  Sprat,  was  publinhed  in 

royal  cause.     When  Oxford  was  taken  posses-  1688  (folioX  and  his  "^Select  Works,*'  edit^xl  by 

sion  of  by  the  parliament,  Cowley  followed  the  Bishop  Hnrd,  in  1772-7  (3  vols.  8vo.). 

queen  to  Paris,  and  there  became  secretary  to  COWLEY,  Hbxbt  Richard  Charles  Wel- 

Lord  Jenny n,  afterward  the  earl  of  St.  Al-  ueslbt,  baron,  a  British  diplomatist,  bom  July 

bans  ;   he  was  firequently  occupied  in  writing  17,  1804,  nephew  of  the  first  duke  of  Welling- 

and  deciphering  the  secret  letters  that  passed  ton,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage,  April 

between  the  king  and  queen,  an  ofllce  of  delicate  27,  1847.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  diplo- 

nature  and  of  great  responsibility.    He  was  ab-  matic  service,  and  having  been  sucoesRively  em- 

aent  firom  England  all  together  upward  of  10  ployed  in  the  embassies  of  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  and 

years,  and  during  that  time  he  undertook  some  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipo- 

very  perilous  Journeys  to    Jersey,  Scotland,  tentiary  to  Switzerland  in  1848,  and  afterward 

Flanders,  Holland,  and  other  countries.   In  1656  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  acte<l  as 

he  repaired  secretly  to  England,  but  was  arrest-  minister  to  the  German  confederation.    In  1853, 

ed  and  onW  set  at  liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  when  Napoleon  became  emperor.  Lord  Cowley 

£1,000.    In  that  year  he  pubUshed  his  poems,  was  chosen  to  repbce  I^rd  Kormanby  as  am- 

and  in  his  preface  apfiears  to  have  inserted  a  bassador  to  France,  and  in  concert  with  the 

passaffe  suppressed  in  subsequenteditions,  which  earl  of  Clarendon  attended  the  peace  congre« 

was  thought  to  intimate  a  change  in  his  loyal  of  Paris,  which  opened  Feb.  85,  1856. 

feelings,  and  he  also  speaks  of  his  desire  to  COWLITZ,  Cowutbk,  or  Cowkutsk,  a  S. 

**  retire  to  tlie  American  plantations  and  forsake  W.  co.  of  Wasliington  territory,  bounded  S.  W. 

this  world  for  ever.''    On  the  death  of  Oliver  by  the  Columbia,  S.  E.  by  the  Calama,  which 

Cromwell  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  re-  separates  it  from  Clark  co.,  and  internected  by 

mained  in  his  former  station  until  the  restora-  Cowlitx  river;  area,  1,050 sq. m.    Capital,  Mon- 

tion  of  the  Stuarts.    He  was  made  a  doctor  of  ticello. 

medicine  at  Oxford  in  1657,  but  there  is  no  COWPENS,  a  post  vilhige  In  SpartAuburg 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  practised.  He  district,  S.  C,  near  the  border  of  North  Caro- 
eonsidered  a  knowledge  of  botany  indispen-  Una,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  a  si^al  vie* 
table  to  tlie  medical  profewioa,  and  retiring  tory  was  gained  by  the  American  forces^  corn- 
to  the  county  of  Kent,  buried  himiielf  with  manded  by  (ten.  Daniel  Morgan,  over  a  British 
gathering  planU.  He  al^o  wn>te  a  Latin  poem  division  under  Col.  Tarleton,  Jan.  17, 1781.  In 
on  plants  in  6  books.  When  the  restoration  the  latter  part  of  Decemlter,  178<»,  Morgan  was 
t<»ok  place,  Cowley  looked  for  some  subsitantial  direoted  bv  Gen.  (ireene  to  occupy  the  c*>untry 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  royal  cau.*ie,  but  betwet*n  tiie  Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers  in  the 
he  received  notliing.  He  had  been  pn>mtiie<l  by  Spartanburg  district  and  Com wallis,  then  at 
Charles  I.,  as  well  as  by  his  son,  the  master&liip  W*i!insl>orough,  in  Fairtleld,  a(>i>rehending  that 
of  tlie  Savoy,  ^^but  lost  it  by  certain  persons  ene-  the  important  |M»«t  of  Niiioty-six  wba  menaced, 
miea  to  the  muses.*'    Kis  said  that  in  revenge  despatched  Tarleton  with  1,1  ou  choioe  troops, 
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«oiiiprlwiff  850  of  his  hmova  legion  and  nor-  ^  COWFER,  £owABD,an  English  inventor  and 
tions  of  ue  7th  and  Ylst  regiments,  with  2  improver  of  machinery,  also  favorably  known 
vieees  of  arUllery,  to  force  Morgan  either  to  as  a  lecturer  on  the  mechanic  arts,  born  in  1790, 
Bght  or  retreat  into  North  Oarolina.    Tarleton  died  in  London,  Oct  17,  1862.     During  the 
eommeiiced  his  march  on  Jan.  11,  and  moving  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  printer,  and 
with  great  rapidity  reached  the  Paoolet  on  the  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
eveoaig  of  the  16th.    Morgan  had  intended  to  machine  printing  are  dne  to  him.     .Ajnong 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river ;  bnt  being  in-  others  may  be  mentioned  the  saving  a  diagonid 
fenorin  cavalry,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  action  to  the  rollers  on  the  self-acting  inking 
toward  Broad  river.    Tarleton  pressed  on  in  tables.    During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
pursuit,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  came  up  was  professor  of  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
with  Morgan  in  an  open  wood  known  as  Han-  arts  at  Eing^s  college.    He  wrote  an  elaborate 
nah^  Cowpens,  being  part  of  a  grazing  estab-  article  on  a  ^^  Button,"  and  delivered  lectures  on 
bshment  belonging  to  a  man  named  Hannah,  the  London  crystal  palace,  in  1861. 
The  American  troops,  about  1,000  in  number,  COWPER,  William,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
occnpied  S  gentle  eminences,  on  which  they  land,  bom  at  Hertford  in  1664,  died  Oct.  10, 
were  drawn  up  by  Morgan  in  2  lines,  the  1st  1728.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688,  the 
composed  of  Carolina  muitia,  with  an  advanced  year  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  took  part 
corps  of  volunteer  riflemen  under  the  command  so  &r  as  to  form  a  small  company  of  volunteers, 
of  GoL  Pickens,  and  the  2d  of  Maryland  reg-  and  set  out  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange.    After 
ulan  and  Virginia  riflemen  under  Lieut.  GoL  the  settlement  of  the  government  he  returned 
John  £.  Howtfd.    In  the  rear  was  a  reserve  of  to  his  practice,  and  soon  became  the  decided 
cavalry,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Ool.  Washington's  leader  of  the  home  circuit,  with  a  large  practice 
troop,  80  strong,  and  about  60  mounted  volun-  in  the  court  of  chancery.    He  entered  parlia- 
teers  under  MigorMcCalL    Tarleton,  disregard-  ment  as  a  whig  in  1696,  and  gained  by  his 
ing  the  fact  that  his  troops  were  fatigued  by  a  maiden  speech  the  reputation  of  a  consummate 
ioDgni^t  noarch,  with  characteristic  impetuosi-  debater.  The  whig  party  having  gained  the  as- 
tj  ordered  an  attack.    The  British  advanced  to  cendant  in  1706,  the  great  seal  was  committed 
the  charge  with  loud  shouts,  receiving  an  effects  to  him  as  lord  keeper,  and  the  next  year  he 
\TB  discharge  from  the  American  riflemen,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  lord  high 
in  obedience  to  Morgan's  orders  fell  back  upon  chancellor.  His  judicial  business  was  transacted 
the  1st  line.    The  latter  stood  firm  until  within  with  credit,  and  his  honorable  disinterestedness 
btyoaet  thmst  of  their  opponents,  when  they  is  worthy  of  remembrance  in  having  abolished 
abo  fdl  back  npon  the  2d  line,  composed  of  the  custom  of  *^  yearly  gifts"  from  the  officers 
continental  troops,  which  was  thus  compelled  and  lawyers  of  his  court,  which  prevailed  there 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight.    Col.  Howard  before  his  time  as  well  as  in  the  other  courts 
at  length,  fearing  that  he  might  be  outflanked,  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  produced  to  the 
attempted  to  change  his  front  to  the  right,  the  chancellors  some  £3,000  per  annum.    He  pre- 
order  for  executing  which  was  misinterpreted  sided  at  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel,  and 
into  one  for  a  retreat,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  afterward  upon  the  defeat  of  the  whigs 
thrown  into  some  confusion.    At  this  moment  resigned  his  office,   went  into  opposition,  and 
Morgan  ordered  them  to  retreat  to  the  emi*  remained  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party  in 
nence  behind  which  the  cavalry  were  posted,  council  and  debate  until  the  accession  of  George 
The  British,  feeling  sure  of  victory,  rushed  for-  L,  when  in  1714  he  was  again  made  lord 
ward  in  some  disorder,  when  they  were  met  by  chancellor.      For  some  time  he  enjoyed  the 
a  fierce  charge  from  Washington's  dragoons,  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  an  im- 
At  the  same  time  Howard's  troops  £Acing  about  portant  share  in  the  political  direction  of  affairs 
gave  them  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  which  during  the  settlement  of  the  government  under 
they  followed  up  so  efiectively  with  the  bayo-  the  new  dynasty  and  the  rebellion  of  1716  in 
net  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  British  line  was  favor  of  the  exiled  family,  but  again  resigned  in 
broken,  and  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  were  1718,  in  consequence  of  the  feud  between  the 
in  foil  flight   Tarieton  endeavored  in  vain  to  re-  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.    He  continued 
form  his  troops ;  a  panic  had  seized  upon  them,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
md  even  his  fiAvorite  legion,  with  which  he  had  lords  as  long  as  he  lived.    Although  a  lawyer 
aceomphshed  so  many  dashing  exploits,  galloped  and  a  judge  of  authority  and  respectable  stand- 
away  without  having  crossed  a  sabre.    Tarle-  ing,  his  principal  character  in  history  is  that  of 
ton  himself  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen,  a  politician',  where  he  generally  appears  as  the 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  hotly  pursued  by  advocate  of  liberal  principles,  both  in  relation 
CoL  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  to  secular  and  religious  matters,  but  not  always 
IB  the  hand.    The  British  loss  in  this  action  free  from  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
amounted  to  more  than  300  killed  and  wounded,  time.    He  was  celebrated  as  an  orator  for  his 
and  between  500  and  600  rank  and  file  prisoners,  graceful  and  charming  manner  and  delivery, 
The   Americans  had    12  men  killed  and  60  with  which  ho  was  said  to  captivate  the  hearts 
woonded.    The  spoils  of  the  victors  were  2  of  his  auditory ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  the 
^M  pieces,  2  standards,  800  muskets,  100  dra  mark  for  much  political  detraction,  and  the  hero 
goofa  horses,  70  n^roes,  and  some  baggage.  of  a  curious  story  circulated  all  over  Europe  by 
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the  Mitbority  of  Yoltaira,  that  lie  married  and  Tiooatjr oootraeCed  a  hidi  etteeoL    Olnejbfii- 

liTed  at  the  tame  time  with  2  wives,  and  wrote  moos  as  the  farorite  rendenoe  of  Cowper.  Hera 

a  little  book  in  defenoe  of  the  practice.    Al-  he  pawed  manj  years  of  his  life,  occupied  with 

though  there  was  ^parentlv  no  otlier  foonda-  religions  exercises  and  in  active  charitjr  among 

taon  for  it  than  some  early  irregolarities,  it  the  poor.    Here,  too,  were  written  those  poema 

give  him  the  common  nidLname  of  ^  Will  that   served  to  lighten  his  mental  sufferings 

igamy.^  thoogh  they  coold  never  whdly  relieve  it    At 

COWPER,  WiiuAic,  an  English  poet,  bom  the  age  of  50  (17B2)  he  published  the  1st  vol- 

Kov.  16,  1731,  at  Great  Berkhamstead.  Ilert-  mne  of  his  po^ns,  the  snt^ts  of  several  of 

Ibrdshire,  died  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolkshire,  which  had  been  sngsested  by  Mrs.  Unwin.    The 

April  25,   1800.    Ilis  lather,  the  Rev.  John  rolnroe  was  tolerably  well  received;  bat  the 

Cowper,  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  George  IL  ballad  of  ^'  John  Gilpin.*^  which  he  wrote  from 

and  nephew  to  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper.    Ilis  a  story  told  him  by  Lady  Ansten,  gave  him 

mother  died  when  the  poet  was  hot  6  years  of  a  wide  renown.    It  was  read  to  crowded  andi- 

age,  and  the  touching  Imea  in  which  he  recalls  ences  in  London  by  Henderson  the  actor,  and 

her  memory  show  the  deep  impressions  slie  bad  one  publisher  alone  sold  6,000  copies  of  a  print 

left  on  his  mind.    He  was  sent  early  to  the  day  of  John  Gilpin  on  his  famous  ride.    Tlie  ballad 

achool  of  his  native  town,  and  went  afterward  had  been  published  anonymously,  and  by  for 

to  Westminster,  where  he  suffered  from  the  tvr-  8  years  neglected  until  suddenly  it  caught  the 

anny  of  older  and  stronger  boys.    At  18  he  be>  attention  of  the  public.    Lady  Austen  next  sng* 

gan  to  study  law  with  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Chap-  gested  to  him  the  ^*  Task,^^  which  appeared  in 

man,  in  whose  house  he  slept  fur  8  years,  but  1784,   and   gained   general    popularity.     The 

who  set  his  student  the  example  of  paying  little  amiable,  intelligent  Lady  Austen,  and  the  older 

attention  to  hia  profession.    He  then  took  rooms  and  more  austere  Mrs.  Unwin,  were  now  his 

in  the  Inner  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  constant  associates;  but  iealousy,  it  is  said.  aroM 

and  here  for  the  next  12  years  lived  indolently,  between  them,  and  Lady  Austen  left  Oiney  in 

neglecting  the  law  for  literature  and  gay  society,  displeasure.    He    next   translated   Homer    in 

He  form^  literary  acouaintances,  wrote  verses,  blank  verse,  and  published  it  by  subscription  in 

and  contributed  several  papers  to  the ''  Conoois-  1791.    His  last  literary  occupation  was  a  trans- 

aeur.**    In  his  81st  year  be  formed  an  attach*  lation  of  Milton*s  Latin  poenw,  with  a  oi»m- 

ment  for  his  oouain  Theodora  Cowper,  sister  of  mentary  on  his  works ;  but  this  perfonuimoe 

Lady  Ilesketh ;  but  their  union  was  forbidden  the  condition  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from 

by  her  father,  first  for  prudential  reasons,  and  completing.   His  faithful  friend  Mrs.  Unwiu  iiav- 

then  because  of  their  consanguinity.    Having  ing  become  paralvtic,  his  cousin  Ladv  lle^keth 

received  an  appointment  through  hb  uncle,  came  to  take  charp>  of  his  hoosehofd ;  but  in 

M^r  Cowper,  aa  reading  clerk  to  the  com-  1795  he  removed  frum  Olney  with  Mrs.  Tuwin 

mittees  of  the  bouse  of  lonb,  he  seemed  destined  to  the  house  of  his  rebti  ve,  the  liev.  Mr.  John- 

to  ease  and  ctmipetence ;  but  his  natural  timid-  son,  at  Tuddenham,  and  finally  to  East  I)ero- 

ity  and   nerviNisness    interposed.     He  i^hrank  hauL  A  pension  of  £300  had  been  settled  upon 

ftixn  the  thought  of  appearing  before  the  lurds,  him  by  the  king,  chit- fiy  thn»ugh  tlie  active 

and  when  a  new  office  was  provided  for  him  by  solicitations  of  the  amiable  poet  Hay  ley ;  but 

the  sauM  kind  relative,  the  clerksliip  of  the  Jour-  Cowper,  when  it  was  aimouncvd  to  him,  idiow- 

nals  to  tlie  same  house,  he  was  seized  with  a  fre^  ed  no  marks  of  pleasure.    In  1 796  Mrs.  Unwin 

alarm  wlien  called  upon  to  stand  an  examina*  died ;  the  poet,  it  is  ssid,  looked  in  silent  agony 

tion  as  to  his  qualification  for  the  phkce,  and  in  npon  her  corpse,  and  Uien  turning  awav.  never 

his  mental  excitement  sought  to  destroy  himself,  afterward  mentioned  her  name.    A  Jight  nv 

He  soou  afterward  became  insane,  and  was  re-  covery  of  his  mental  powers  enabled  him  in 

moved  by  his  relatives  to  an  asylum  at  St.  Al-  1799  to  revi*ie  his  Homer,  and  to  write  his  last 

ban's  under  the  care  o(  Dr.  Cotton.  During  the  poem,  the  ^'  Castaway,^  a  picture  of  his  own  sad 

remainder  of  his  life  he  experienced  several  long  fate,  but  be  died  of  dro|»y  i!i  the  s{*riiig  of  the 

returns  of  meutal  alienation.    He  fancied  him-  following  year. — Cowper*s  writings  are  original, 

aelf  destined  to  eternal  woe.    He  shunned  the  truthful,  and  striking.    In  poetry  he  was  one  of 

aociety  of  hb  friends  and  near  relatives,  to  find  the  first  to  break  away  from  tlie  despotism  of 

relief  in  that  of  i»trangers.    In  all  his  sufferings,  Po|>e,  and  invent  an  original  rhythm.    He  ia 

however,  his  relatives  watched  over  him  with  never  melodious  but  always  natural  aiid  at  his 

tendemesi»  and  provided  for  him  a  moderato  ease.     He  kiveii  nature,  tiowers,  animals  and 

aupport.    At  Huntingdon,  whither  he  removed  rural  life,  aiwl  |iaint»  K^cnery  mith  great  t>owcr. 

in  1765  from  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  he  met  His  desoriptiiNis  are  MNnetiroes  axkr^e^  but  al- 

with  the  Unwin  family,  who  rect^ived  him  into  ways  clear  and  effective.     The  moral  teaching 

their  lH>use  as  a  boarder,  and  for  whom   he  of  hb  |>oetrv  i»  h\}iK  and  lie  strove  to  (orvt  u(>oq 

formed  a  lasting  reirard.     When,  on  the  sudden  his  material  ap*  Uie  noblest  ctMicvptitius  of  ihe 

death  of  her  husband,  two  years  atVrward,  spiritual  and  the  divine.     With  thi:*  rvlifrioua 

Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney  in  Buckingham-  turn  o(  thouglit  he  ioined  humor  and  forcible  sa- 

ahire,  Cow|)er  went  with  her ;  and  here  thev  oc-  tire.     He  traut4atcd  Homer  with  more  accuracy 

cupied  a  house  next  tliat  of  the  ICev.  Ji>hn  !(ew>  than  Po|h.\  but  hb  blank  vcr^e  wants  hannony 

too,  curate  of  the  pariahi  for  whom  he  had  pr»*  aud  grace.    Hb  prose  b  excellent,  and  hb  let* 
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ten  ve  not  sinrpasBed  by  any  in  fhe  langnage.  one  is  in  the  Britifih  mnsenm,  and  the  other  was 

Bere^  in  his  happier  moods,  all  is  playM  humor,  sold  a  few  years  since  in  London,  at  the  side  of 

ease,  g^etj,  simplicity,  and  wisdom.    His  mind  the  collection  of  the  late  earl  of  Monntnorrisi 

aeems  to  break  from  its  donds  into  moments  fbr  £40.    A  specimen  of  the  G,  umhilieata  was 

of  perfect  snnshine.    In  character  he  was  pnre.  sold  in  1850  for  £80.    The  cowries,  from  the 

his  disposition  amiable ;  he  gained  the  love  and  great  yariety  and  beauty  of  the  markings  upon 

respect  of  gifted  men  and  virtuous  accomplish-  ttme  smoothly-polished  surface,  haye  long  been 

ed  women ;  he  was  charitable  and  active  in  in  demand  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  na- 

dmng  good ;  tender  and  confiding  to  his  friends,  tions  for  ornaments  to  their  dress  and  habita- 

aod  capable  of  unchanging  affection.    So  good  tions. 

a  man  mi^t  well  have  K>oked  for  happiness  COX.  L  David,  an  English  landscape  painter, 
both  here  and  hereafter;  but  it  was  CoT^r's  bomatBirmingham,  April  29, 1793.    Hispaint- 
ringular  fate  to  pass  a  lifetime  in  despair.    Hope  ings,  chiefly  on  Welsh  subjects,  are  in  water  col* 
WIS  an  impulse  he  never  knew  or  never  ven*  ors,  small,  and  apparently  rapid  and  careless,  but 
tnred  to  indulge.    His  appearance  was  intelleo-  ftiU  of  the  impression  and  effect  of  nature.    He 
tual  and  well  bred,  his  manner  pleasing,  and  succeeds  best  in  sketching  rain  and  wind,  bursts 
his  whole  life  that  of  a  tastefol  reduse.    He  of  sunshine  on  dark  moorsj  the  dank  herbage  of 
cultivated  flowers,  and  watched  with  interest  marshes,  and  rural  scenery  beneath  the  threat* 
the  progress  of  his  garden.    He  petted  tame  ening  storm.    Hepublished  in  1814  what  is  still 
leverets  and  immortalized  them  in  verse.    He  considered  the  best  ^  Treatise  on  Landscape 
was  careftd  of  his  dress,  and  though  afraid  of  Paintingin  WaterColors."  His  son  David  is  also 
etrmgera,  took  pleasure  in  a  narrow  circle  of  a  painter  of  some  ability.  H.  Francis  AnorsTuS) 
veil  bred,  intelligent  associates.    His  clouded  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  den om* 
nund,  his  mental  agonies,  and  his  generous  ination,  bom  March  7, 1788,  died  in  8ept.  1853. 
kindly  nature,  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  who  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edmburgh, 
loved,  pitied,  and  admired  him ;  sentiments  that  and  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  at  Hackney, 
posterity  must*  continue  to  share. — ^The  life  of  near  London,  in  1811.    Here  he  principally  re- 
Oowper  was  first  written  by  William  Hayley,  sided,  and  bende  the  care  of  a  large  congregation 
for  an  edition  of  his  posthumous  writings  (Chi-  and  various  other  employments,  he  took  an 
dieater,  1803-'6).    It  has  also  been  written  by  active  share  in  procuring  the  establishment  of 
Thomas  Taylor  (London,  1835) ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  the  London  university.    He  attained  a  prom- 
S.  Grimahawe,  for  an  edition  of  his  works  and  inent  position  in  his  denomination,  and  was 
correepondenoe  ^London,  1836);  by  H.  F.  Caiy,  chosen  about  1840  to  make  an  official  visit  to 
foraneditionof  nis  poems,  including  his  transla-  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
tiousofthe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (London,  1839);  by  ing  closer  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  be- 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  for  an  Aldine  edition  of  his  tween  the  Baptists  of  the  two  countries.    Dr. 
poems  (London,  1843) ;  and  by  Robert  Southey,  Cox  was  a  contributor  to  the  **  Eclectic  Re- 
for  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  (London,  view"  and  other  periodicals,  and  published  a 
l!0S-'37).     The  last  biography  and  edition  are  "  Life  of  Melanchtnon,"  "  Female  Scripture  Bi- 
mnch  the  best,  and  have  recently  been  repub-  ography,"  and  other  works.     HI.    Richabd, 
li^ed,  with  ad^tional  letters,  in  Bohn's  *^  Stand-  bishop  of  Ely,  bom  at  Whaddon,  Bucks,  about 
aid  Library,'*  in  8  vols.  1500,  died  in  1681.    He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
COWRY,  the  common  name  of  the  shell-  bridge,  and  when  Christchurch  college  at  Ox- 
fish  cypraOj  of  the  fisunily  eyprcBtda,    Many  ford  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  cho- 
fpectes  are  met  with  most  abundantly  in  the  sen  one  of  its  officers,  but  afterward  forfeited 
warm  seas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.    Those  this  position  and  was  lodged  in  prison,  in  conse- 
of  special  interest  are  the  G*  annultts,  used  by  quence  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
the  Asiatic  islanders  to  adorn  their  dress,  for  tner.    Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.  he 
sinkers  to  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter ;  and  became  tator  to  the  king,  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
the  C  monetOj  or  money  cowry.    The  latter  is  canon  of  Windsor,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  a 
an  eastern  and  Pacific  shell,  and  is  an  important  privy  councillor.    When  Mary  began  her  reign 
artide  of  trade,  being  largely  imported  into  Cal-  he  fled  to  the  continent ;  bat  when  Elizabeth 
eotta  and  Bombay  firom  the  Laccadive  and  Mai-  succeeded,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
£veisIaDd&     Their  value  in  Bengal  used  to  be  made  bishop  of  Ely,  which  see  he  held  for  21 
ttted  at  2,400,  then  at  2,560,  but  now  more  than  years.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
1200  to  the  rupee,  the  worth  of  which  is  about  tion  of  the  liturgy.    The  revision  of  the  Gcepels 
iO  cents.    They  are  largely  imported  into  Liv-  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  that  edition  of 
crpool,  aboot  60  tons  being  received  in  1848,  the  Scriptures  called  the  "  Bishops*  Bible,"  was 
tad  nearly  300  tons  in  1849.    Their  rates  are  by  him.    He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers 
•ften  quoted  upon  the  price  currents  of  New  of  Lily's  "  Accidence."    IV.  Samuel  Hanson, 
Tock  and  London.    They  are  sent  to  the  west-  an  American  divine,  born  at  Leesville,  N.  J., 
en  coast  of  Africa  for  barter  with  the  natives.  Au^.  25,1793.    In  1811  he  commenced  the 
A  ipecies  of  this  &mily  called  the  G.  princeps^  study  of  the  law  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  aban- 
"me  brindled  cowry  of  the  Persian  gulf,"  is  doned  it  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  take  up 
vnrhi^y  prized  by  conchologists  for  its  rarity  that  of   theology,  and  was   ordained    by  the 
fiut  beauty.    Only  two  specimens  are  known ;  presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  July  1,  1817.     In 
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the  autumn  of  1820  he  remored  to  New  York  lonff  time  kept  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace 
to  a.<duine  the  charge  of  the  Spring  street  Pre»-  at  Madrid,  whence  it  was  aent  to  HrusseU  bjr 
hjU^rian  charch.  After  gainiiig  here  the  repu-  Gen.  Belliard  daring  the  French  occui>ation  of 
tation  of  an  ardent  and  striking  preacher,  he  8pain.  It  was  in  several  part5,  whicli  aru  now 
aailod  for  Europe  in  1833  to  recruit  his  healtl^  Bcatt«*red  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin,  in  the 
and  aAer  hii  return  took  the  chair  of  pn)feti-  Piuakothek  at  Munich,  and  in  the  collei-tion  of 
8or  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  tlie  the  king  of  Holland.  Witltout  much  oripnalitr, 
autumn  of  1834.  ,ln  Mar,  1837,  he  reniov«d  to  Coxcie  yet  conferred  a  service  uiH>n  t!ie  art  in 
Brooklyn  as  {tastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  his  native  country  by  introducing  there  the 
churclu  and  remained  in  thift  connection  until  knowledgeof  the  Italian  masten  and  their  stylo. 
18o4,  when  he  was  obliged  by  infirmity  of  the  lie  is  distingui;*hed  for  lightness,  grace,  and  an 
voice  to  give  up  his  charge,  and  retired  to  agreeable  individuality.  Among  his  l»i.*>t  pro* 
Owego,  X.  Y.  Having  had  Uie  degree  of  I>.I>.  ductions  are  the  illu^^trations  of  the  fuMe  of 
conferred  on  him  in  the  summer  of  lb25  by  Wil-  Psyche,  which  were  enjcraved  by  Ap>stino  Ve- 
liaiiLi  college,  he  indignantly  repudiated,  in  a  neziano,  and  have  furnishiHi  the  models  for  in- 
let ter  to  the  *'  Xew  York  Observer,'*  Nov.  16,  nnmerable  paintings  on  g1a>!i. 
18*25,  tlie  **  Hcmilunar  fardeU.^  Having  lent  his  COXC.  I.  AirrnrK  Clkvelam*,  D.n.,  an 
Countenance  and  symi>athy  to  the  foundation  Episcopal  clerg}'man,  K>n  of  the  Kev.  S.  II.  Cox, 
of  the  American  anti-slavery  societv,  he  was  bomat  Mendham,  K.  J.,  May  lo,  isis.  He  was 
one  of  the  ^utlercrs  by  a  mob  exi-it4.J  in  onpo-  graduated  in  ls38attheunivor>i;yof  New  York, 
aition,  and  had  his  house  and  church  sacked,  took  orders  in  1S41,  and  has  Iteen  settle*]  ^ULx:es- 
July  10,  r^34.  At  thut  time  he  passed  for  an  sively  at  Morrisania,  Hartfonl,  and  Holtiiiiore.  iu 
agitat4»r  uiK>n  all  t(»pics;  and  always  throwing  which  last  named  city  he  is  now  0^*'''.i  tbt*  reo- 
himself  impetuously  into  the  service  of  every  tor  of  Grace  church.  He  has  written  ^*C1iri>- 
cause  which  lie  has  e5ip«>used,  he  has  snccesc»ive-  tian  Ballads,  **  a  vulume  of  religious  iNKni>  <.NeW 
ly  appeared  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  aboli-  York,  1840),"  Saul.a  My  >tery,**  and  other  |h.miii<^ 
tion,  temperance,  colonization,  new  8cho<»l  l^res-  beside  a  volume  of  travels  in  F^igLniul  ( 1  ">'''*•  L 
byterianism,  the  evangelical  alliance,  dbc.  Of  and  a  collection  of  sermons  ^I^Vj).  II.  TENrii, 
hue  years  however,  he  has  clianged  his  views  an  American  writer  on  p«>litical  econMiny,  Ixirii 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  has  identifier!  him-  in  1756,  dit-d  in  Philadelphia,  July  Iti,  l'^24.  Ho 
fli'lf  with  the  con<iervative  treatment  of  tliat  was  the  author  of  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Triii- 
que^tion.  As  a  writer  and  preacher  he  alxmnds  ciples  of  a  C  ommercial  System  for  tlu*  I'lutid 
in  quaint  conceits  and  leanied  allu!»ion^  with  a  States**  Cl^^^'*  **  ^  i^^  ^^  the  rnit4.*d  Stuti>** 
Mil»<tratum  of  strong  common  sense  and  ardent  (1794),  '*  Thoughts  on  Naval  Power  and  tlio 
fe^-lintr,  and  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  religious  Encouragement  o(  Commerce  and  M:U)uruc- 
and  intelligent  community.  He  was  nuMlerator  tunV*  (ISiKi),  **  Memoir  on  the  riiltivation, 
in  1846  of  the  general  a^^sembly  of  tlie  Preaby-  Traile,  and  Mannfacture  of  Cotiim"  [  l>*«i7),  "  <.)n 
rian  ehun*!),  and  has  frisjuently  been  delegated  the  Navigation  Act**  tl'^OtO.  *"  <  )n  tlie  Arts  and 
t4»  attend  the  rvligious  anniversaries  in  I^)ndon.  If anufactures  of  the  Unitol  State>**  ^^l4^  III. 
He  i<i  tlie  author  u(  *' i^Mokvnsin  not  Christian-  Wiujam,  archdeacon  of  Wilt5,  an  English  hi>- 
ity,*'  "Interviews  Memorable  and  Tseful,  from  titrieal  and  biogmphical  writer,  lN»rn  in  Ixm- 
l^iark-  antl  Memory,**  and  other  publications.  don  in  Marcli,  1747,  die«l  at  IWinertmi  in  June, 
r6XCIE.orCoxiN  MiciiAKU  anenii»h|»aint-  1828.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  uf  King's  cul- 
er,  bom  at  Mix^hliu  in  14'j7,  diinl  in  Antwerp  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1768,  and  in  1771  was  ai>- 
from  the  fall  of  a  scallolding  in  15'J2.  He  was  pointed  to  tlie  curacy  of  lK:nhaiii.  Slmrtlr 
a  pupil  of  Ilvnianl  van  Orley,  and  went  after-  after  this  he  commenced  a  ^erie'«  of  extended 
ward  to  Koine,  uhere  he  aojuired  celebrity  and  visits  to  the  continent,  in  the  capiM-ity  of  pri- 
was  murli  em  ploy  I'd  as  a  fresco  i»aint4,'r.  He  rate  tutor  to  ytmng  memWrs  of  t!it<  nobility, 
married  in  Italy,  and  aAer  his  return  to  his  own  which,  with  occasional  intervals  for  litenvy  or 
country  his  works  Here  in  gn*at  demand,  and  he  profe3«ional  labor,  embraced  aiHrit^l  i»f  more 
aciluiriHl  a  largv*  ft>rtune  bv  them.  Manyoftliem  tlian  2o  years.  The  result  of  hi^  ol'^KTvatioo 
Were  taken  t«i  S|iain,  ami  he  ha«l  3  iialaces  or  and  researches  wasgiwn  to  the  World  in  a  nani- 
h«>uses  full  of  the  m«>«t  valuable  ut  Mechlin.  He  ber  of  elaborate  Uioks  of  travd,  and  of  history 
is  now  U'tter  knoH  n  by  hi*  copy  of  the  "  Adora-  and  bit»graphy.  In  the  fonner  department  he 
tion  of  the  I-ini!i,"  b\  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  imbll'^hed  U'tween  177*Jand  17>^'J  '*  TravvN  int«> 
in  the  rhnnhof  St.  Uavon  at  Cf  hen t,  than  by  Polaml,  Uu^'sia,  and  Ik-nmark,'*  and  "  Travil* 
his  original  phmI notion*.  Ihi^  copy  wa»  maile  in  Swit^erhmd*'  U'^ide  8k»nie  miM*vI!ane«»us 
for  Philip  II.  uf  Spain,  and  co^t  2  years  of  con-  works  on  Ku<«sian  discoveries,  on  hospitals  in 
atant  labor,  f«*r  Hhieh  the  arii<>t  was  |*aid  Di>rthem  Euro{>i\  and  other  subji-et^.  In  17'.* A 
4,«»o«»  riorin^  It  wa-  tinished  in  155y.  Com-  apiiearinl  his  "  Monu»irs  of  the  Life  and  Admin- 
plaining  th.it  he  4-ould  not  tind  a  bine  pH>d  istration  of  Sir  UuUrt  \VaIi>oIi\'*  aiv.ininanied 
eniHj;;h  to  p.iint  the  mantle  «»f  the  Virgin  with,  bv  maiiv  valuable  state  paiK.T>,  (if  which  Pitt 
the  kmt;  wrote  tt»  Titian  for  si»ine  nltrainarinv,  oWrviA  that  it  gavv  him  hi>lir^t  ivrrtvl  noti4iQ 
of  whjeli,  when  itcanu-.  Coxrif  n*f«]  to  the  valno  of  the  cli.-ira»  ler  of  Sir  Il«il»vrt.  His  next  ini- 
of  3*3  dncats  on  the  mantle  alt  in e.  The  ci'py  |Mirtant  p-tblication.  **  History  of  tlie  Hou*<*  of 
was  |iainted  with  extreme  care,  and  was  for  a  Au»tria*\whichform:»a]>art  of  Bohn's  *'6taud- 
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•fd  librtry'*),  is  ctrefbllj  and  impartially  writ-  Brossels  as  delegate  of  the  New  York  publish- 

tai,  and  ifl  still  regarded  as  a  standard  anthority.  ers'  association . 

It  vBs  sQoceeded  bj  *'  History  of  the  Kings  of  GRAB,  a  cmstaceons  animal  of  the  tribe 

Spain  of  the  House  of  Boarbon,''  in  181S,  *^Me*  hrachyura  and  genera  eancery  lypa^  and  many 

moot  of  John,  Dnke  of  Marlborong^,''  in  1817-  others,  several  species  of  which  are  common  on 

19,**  Memoirs  oftheAdministration  of  the  Right  the  coast,  and  serve,  like  the  lobster,  for  food. 

HofL  Henry  Pelham,''  published  posthmnonsly  The  most  common  is  the  lupa  dicantha  of  Milne^ 

in  18S9,  and  by  a  variety  of  minorpnblications.  Edwards,  found  most  abundantly  south  of  Cape 

He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Wilts  in  1805,  Cod,  and  especially  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 

and  during  the  last  7  or  8  years  of  his  life  was  ware  bays.    Its  feet  are  flattened,  its  teeth  long 

aflicted  with  total  blindness.  and  projecting  like  spines.    From  the  color  of 

COYFEI^  I.  NoKL,  a  French  painter,  a  suo-  its  long  hands  it  is  sometimes  called  the  violet 

cmfal  imitator  of  Poussin,  bom  in  1628,  died  in  crab,  though  the  color  of  the  body  is  greenish. 

1707.    Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures  are  In  the  summer  months  it  is  regarded  as  a  great 

the  *^  Death  of  Abel^' and  the  "Assumption  of  thp  delicacy  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.    A 

Yirgiin,''  the  latter  in  the  hotel  of  the  Invalids,  number  of  the  species  of  the  smallest  crabs  are 

n.  AsTODTB,  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  known  only  as  they  are  found  in  the  intestines 

born  in  1661,  died  in  1722.    He  was  inferior  to  and  maws  of  the  cod,  haddock,  and  other  fish, 

kts  &ther,  but  graceful  in  the  treatment  of  to  which  they  seem  to  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 

kb  sobjecta,  and  a  man  of  literary  accomplish-  cipal  sources  of  food.    Another  little  crab,  the 

flKota.    He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  ^nnotherea  ostreum^  unprotected  by  a  shell  of 

iBl716.  His  principal  works  are  the  *^Assump-  its  own,  finds  a  shelter  within  those  of  the 

tiom"*  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  '*  Christ  oyster,  mussel,  pinna,  &c.,  which  it  does  not  ap- 

Cumg  the  Blind, '^  and  "  Christ  among  the  pear  to  molest ;  indeed,  it  is  supposed  by  some 

Doctors."  Some  of  his  etchings  are  executed  in  that  it  affords  aid  to  the  shellfish  in  securing 

a  masteriy  manner.    The  **  Numismatic  History  the  prey  which  nourishes  both.    This  was  the 

«f  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,"  chiefly  from  his  opinion  of  Pliny,  and  of  later  naturalists  also. 

Mgns,  is  a  woric  as  remarkable  of  its  kind  as  Others  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  pinna,  at 

Ub  frescoes  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles.    UI.  leasts  the  little  crab  warns  the  shell  fish  of  dan- 

Xoix  Nicolas,  stepbrother  of  the  preceding,  ger  when  its  enemy  the  cuttle  fish  approaches 

bom  in  1 692,  died  in  1735,  also  painted  many  to  devour  it  The  little  crab  is  often  found  with 

woris  §or  the  churches  of  Paris,  of  which  the  the  oysters  cooked  for  the  table.    Several  spe- 

best  are  the  eeiHng  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  cies  of  the  eenus  paguruM  are  also  unprovided 

la  the  ehnrch  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  "Assump-  with  a  shell  of  their  own;  but  these  seek  for 

tion**  in  the  same  chapel.  I V.  Chables  Astoikk,  some  empty  univalve  shell:  and  an  individual 

ton  of  Antoine,  bom  in  1694,  died  in  1752,  finding  one  which  on  trial  nts  his  size,  he  takes 

chiefly  excelled  as  painter  of  portraits,  the  best  possession  of  it,  and  drags  it  about  with  him  on 

of  which  is  that  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  the  sands,  till  his  enlarged  dimensions  cause  him 

COYSEVOX,  AxToixE,  a  French  sculptor  of  to  seek  a  more  capacious  tenement,  or  tiU  a 

Spanish  origin,  bom  in  1640,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  stronger  crab,  driving  him  out,  suddenly  slips 

10,  li^,  produced  several  fine  statues  of  Louis  in,  and  leaves  him  to  look  for  another.    These 

XIV.,  a  statue  of  Cond^,  and  of  other  eminent  are  known  as  hermit  or  soldier  crabs.    In  Ja- 

persons.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  tombs  maica  they  pass  into  the  interior  several  miles 

d  Mazarin  and  of  Colbert,  the  monument  of  from  the  sea,  carrying  with  them  their  coverings 

Lebnm,  and  2  statues  of  a  flute-player  and  Flora,  of  marine  shells. — Beside  the  salt-water  crabs., 

in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  there  are  others,  as  the  thelphusians,  that  live 

COZZENS,  Fbkdebic  Swabtwout,  an  Amer-  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  humid  forests, 

anthor,  bom  in  New  York,  March  5, 1818.  burrowing  in  the  ground.    In  Italy  and  forther 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  has  al-  up  the  Mediterranean  these  are  eaten,  particu- 

ways  resided  there.    In  1853  he  collected  a  se-  larly  in  the  season  of  Lent.    There  are  others 

ries  of  articles,  which  he  had  previously  con-  also  in  warm  climates  of  terrestrial  habits,  one 

tribnted  to  the  '^  Knickerbocker  Magazine,^'  in  a  group  of  which  is  called  oeypoda,  swift-footed, 

^mne  entitled  *'*'  Prismatics,  by  Richard  Hay-  from  their  rapid  mnning,  which  is  such,  asCuvier 

varde."    The  ruym  de  plume  which  he  tssnmed  states,  that  a  horseman  has  some  difficulty  in 

was  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  an  £ng-  overtaking  them.     The  0,  arenaria,  or  sand 

fiik  Moravian  missionary  in  America.    In  1856  crab,  of  Catesby,  is  an  American  specimen  of 

l«  imblished  the  ^'  Sparrowgrass  Papers,^'  con-  this  genus,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 

■tfing  of  sketches  which  had  before  appeared  the  mainland.    During  the  summer  they  live 

k  ^Patnam^s  Magazine,^'  describing  the  rural  in  holes  on  the  sea-shore  jast  above  high- water 

Mt  oi  tL  cockney.    Mr.  Cozzens  is  a  leading  mark,  retiring  into  them  during  the  day  and 

vine  merchant,  and  publishes  in  connection  coming  out  at  night.    When  disturbed  they  ran 

vith  his  business    a  periodical    entitled,  the  verv  rapidly,  threatening  at  the  same  time  with 

•'Winft  Press,"  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  their  elevated  claws.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 

|«b6caiions,  be  has  written  interesting  essays  they  emigrate  in  troops  into  the  interior,  and, 

aa  the  culture  of  the  grape.     In    1858  Mr.  finding  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  win- 

Coneoa  attended  the  copyright  congress  of  ter,  dig  holes   into  which  they  bury  them 
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itelves,  and  so  complete!/  hide  the  entrance  to  which,  devoted  to  poetiy,  he  was  accojitomed 
tlioir  retrcatA,  that  no  indication  of  them  it  to  tear  off  before  iiendinfr  the  numbers  to  be 
seen  npon  the  surface.  In  the  spring  thej  reap-  bonnd.  Tiiefle  rejected  t«heet4  had  tinit  excited 
penr,  and  retnm  to  the  sea-shore.  They  have  a  tlie  poetical  ta<«teH  and  powers  of  his  son,  who, 
sin^lar  habit  in  tlieir  nocturnal  excurnions  of  both  durinf?  liis  sch<K»l  davA  and  amid  tlie  pnr- 
entering:  into  the  houses,  the  doors  of  which  in  auits  of  Mirj^^ry,  made  many  ambit  ions  attempta 
tlie  wann  nifHita  are  often  left  open,  and  tak-  at  versifying;.  While  at  Woodbridf^e  he  com- 
in{c  i>os!«es.Mon  of  small  articles  of  clotliing,  as  peted  snccesHfulIy  with  a  poi'm  on  ''  Hope  *'  fur 
cravata,  collars,  stockingH,  ^.  If  dintnrbed  in  a  prize  offered  by  the  **ljidy^s  Magazine."  to 
tlioir  pilferings,  they  scramble  away«  makinfi^  a  which  he  continued  to  contribute.  In  1776 
ffreat  clattering  upon  the  floor;  the  articles  that  his  first  neparate  publication,  a  [»oem  on  **  In- 
disapnear  with  tliem  are  usually  effectually  con-  ebrioty/' was  isnued  anonymously  at  Ii»swich. 
cealed  in  their  holes.  They  are  often  seen  in  He  Mxm  after  repaired  to  lAmdon  to  pursue  hia 
frreat  numbers  in  the  roaiis,  and  it  is  curious  to  me<Iical  studies,  but  retume<l  within  a  year, 
ol»sorve  their  rapid  sidclonfr  retreat,  as  one  is  with  his  pecuniary  resourrcs  oxhanst<^I.  Never 
riding  by  on  horseback,  and  when  overtaken  pleased  with  his  pntfvs^ion,  he  soon  dctennined 
how  tliey  run  as  rnpidlv  back  the  other  war  t<»  abandon  it  for  literary  adventure  in  Iii>ndon, 
without  turning  round.  In  the  Moluccas  a  crab  an<l,  provide<l  with  a  loan  of  £\  he  worke<i  his 
is  described  bv  the  name  of  purse  or  robber  way  in  a  shxip  fnnii  Aldbonmgh  to  the  nietrop- 
crab  (pa'juntM  latro  of  Fabricius),  which  is  said  olis,  where  he  arrived  in  17H0.  His  first  |NX*t- 
to  feed  upon  fruits  as  well  as  flesh,  and  to  climb  ical  pieci*fl  f<»und  no  puMii^her ;  and  his  first 
tlio  |>alm  tree  called  the  pandnnus  odoratiui-  printed  poem,  the  ^  Cnndidate,''  which  api>ear- 
fnfi«,  to  eat  the  small  cocoanuts  it  bears.  Tliev  cd  anonymously  in  that  year,  was  C(»I<lly  re- 
are  seen  in  great  abundance  in  Lord  Uooda  eeived,  and  bmught  him  no  pn)fit  in  ronse- 
island  in  the  Pacific.  When  met  in  the  road  qnence  oftheinmiediate  failure  of  his  puMi^her. 
thev  set  themselves  in  a  threatening  attitude,  Iiis  letters  to  I»ril  North,  Utnl  ShcUinrne,  and 
making  a  great  snanping  with  their  pincers  and  lA>rd  Thurlow,  enclosing  some  of  his  jMn'ms 
retreating  backwaro.  and  asking  assistance,  roci-iviHl  nu  answer. 
CRAB  APPI-E.  See  Apfle.  Threatene<l  with  arrest,  he  applied  witlumt  an 
CKABB,  (ffEouGK,  an  English  barrister  and  introduction  to  Edmund  Burke,  at  wh<Ko  (liM)r 
pliilologist,  lM»m  at  Palgrave,  r>ec.  8,  1778.  he  left  a  simple  and  manly  letter,  and  then 
died  at  Hammersmith,  I>ec.  4,  1^54.  Intended  oalme^l  his  agitation  by  walking  We^tIniIl^ter 
for  the  medical  profession,  his  delicate  ner^'oua  bri<ige  bai'kward  and  forward  throuchont  tho 
organization  made  him  incom|»etent  to  follow  night.  Fn»m  his  kind  ri*cei>tion  by  Mr.  liurko 
it.  He  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  studied  in  begins  his  success  in  literature.  He  was  re- 
Itennanv,  and  published  on  his  return  German  ceive<l  into  the  family  of  the  stuti*^man,  woa 
teit  ImmIcs,  which  were  hmg  in  use.  In  1891,  introduci*d  to  Fox,  Reynolds  Johns4»n.  and  his 
aftvr  having  l»een  married  23  years,  he  was  other  distinlrui^he<l  friends  and  hod  the  ad- 
gruduated  at  the  universitv  (»f  Oxford,  with  vantage  of  his  critici^n  and  advire  concerning 
re[>utatii>n  for  mathematical  attainments.  Ho  the  iMH'm  of  the  '*  IJbrary,**  which  was  pub- 
was  51  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  li»hed  in  17^1  <2d  eilition  in  17k:{),  and  which 
the  bar.  His  offensive  manners  prevented  his  was  favorably  notii^sL  Lml  Thurlow,  with 
sucivss  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  an  author  he  tanly  genert»*«ity,  now  invite«l  him  to  breakfa.«t 
niaile  several  contributions  to  legal  literature,  and  presented  him  with  a  Imnk  note  for  £loO. 
which  became  standard  works.  Among  Uicse  By  Ifr.  Burke*s  recommendation,  he  qualitii'd 
is  a  ^*  History  of  English  Law.**  He  is  most  himself  for  holy  onlers  was  onlfline<l  a  deacon 
generally  known  by  his  treatise  on  ^*  English  in  1781,  and  a  priest  in  the  ft>lIowin(;  year,  and 
t^ynonymes,"  explained  with  copious  examples,  after  a  hbort  ex|*erience  as  curate  in  his  native 
publisliM  in  1816  (7t]i  e<lition  in  1844,  after  parish,  rtKH>ive<I  the  Ht nation  ufcliaplain  ti>  the 
which  the  lMN»k  was  stereotyped).  He  was  tho  duke  <»f  Kutland  at  IWIvoir  caMle.  In  17^3  h# 
author  also  of  a  historical  anu  of  a  tech mdogical  published  the  *' Villap*,**  whirh  had  l»een  re- 
dictitmarj.  viM.Ml  iMith  by  Mr.  ihirke  and  I)r.  Johns4m,  and 
ritABBE,  (txoRGK,  an  Engli«ih  )HK*t,  bom  at  obtaine<l  immeiliate  fiMpnlarity,  some  of  its  de** 
AldlM»ron|;l^  in  Sntfolk,  I>ec.  24,  1754,  diisi  at  scriptitms  as  th.nt  of  the  parish  workhtiuse, 
Tn»wbri^li^^  in  Wilt^hirx*,  Feb.  3.  1^32.  His  tn-ing  ropinl  into  m-orly  nil  {•friiMlimN.  \a^v\ 
father,  uho  was  a  colWtor  of  salt  duties  ex-  Thurlow,  diviaring  thHt  he  wa«  "a«  like  to  par- 
erte<!  hiinsvlf  to  give  his  4(»n  a  si)|H*rior  e<iu-  ton  Admii**  as  twelve  to  a  dozfn.**  prv'M-nted 
cation.  \\  the  a^re  i»f  14  year*>.  havint;  ma<1o  him  in  17^ri  to  two  small  livings  in  horM't.-hin.% 
some  pr<»;;n'ss  in  the  «tiidy  (tf  niatlieitmtios  and  where,  havintr  tnarrie<l  a  lady  who  wa<*  the  ob- 
ther]a.*>-*irs  (tetiri^e  was  diMineil  to  thf  iiifilieal  Je<*t  t»f  his  varly  l4»ve,  he  livM  in  ri'tireinenL 
profe*-ion,  and  was  apprentitnil  to  n  surjfti>n  After  the  puMiration  of  the  '*  New^paiHT  "  in 
near  Bury  St.  E^lmund't.  Thrit*  v oars  later  he  that  year  he  did  not  reMtme  authopdiip  till 
was  trttu«ferre«l  t«>  another  surgeon  at  Wotnl-  1ho7.  Ho  ixihanp-il  hi*  li^ini^i  in  n**'.*  for 
bridge,  with  whom  he  f*<implet4il  his  appren-  others  in  the  vale  of  IMvoir,  «  here  he  reMditl 
ti«*e<»hip.  His  fatlier  wa*  a  miIi^^tiUt  to  a  mo**t  t»f  the  tim«'  till  ut1«T  the  death  (»f  his  mifo 
**  Philosophical    Magazine,*"  thu  last  page  of  in  lbl3,  when  he  woa  preferred  to  the  rectory 
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cf  Trowbridge.  He  assigned  the  death  of  his  subjects  which  they  expose.  A  complete  edi- 
distincoisbed  Mends  and  advisers  as  his  reason  tion  of  his  poetical  works  in  8  vols.,  the  first  of 
£}r  ptutlishing  nothing,  and  passed  his  time  in  which  contained  his  life  written  bj  his  son, 
domestic  enjoyment,  in  various  studies  of  nat-  with  his  letters  and  journals,  was  published  by 
nral  history,  especially  of  botany,  in  educating  Murray,  in  London,  in  1834,  and  republished 
his  sons,  in  writing  three  novels  which  he  after-  in  one  vol.  in  1847.— -Gborgb,  an  English  clergy- 
ward  bamed,  and  in  fulfilling  his  professional  man,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Stra- 
dutiea.  In  1807  his  "  Parish  Register,"  which  them,  near  Belvoir  castle,  in  1785,  died  at  Bred- 
bad  been  read  and  approved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  field,  Sept.  16,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
received  with  universal  ^probation,  and  was  Cambridge,  was  for  many  years  curate  of 
followed  in  1810  by  the  "  Borough,"  and  in  Pucklehead,  and  afterward  vicar  of  Bredfield, 
1812  by  "  Tales  in  Verse."  The  latter  years  published  in  1840  a  work  entitled  "  Outlines  of 
of  Crabbe  were  occupied  with  the  conscientious  Katural  Theology,"  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
diKharge  of  his  duties  to  his  parishioners  of  his  interesting  biography  of  his  father,  which 
Trowbridge,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  with  first  appeared  in  1884. 

ftndies  of  botany  and  geology  pursued  with  in-  ORABETH,  Dirk  and  Wouteb,  two  brothers, 
creasing  interest,  and  with  occasional  visits  to  natives  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  celebrated  mas- 
London,  and  associations  with  a  younger  gen-  ters  of  painting  on  glass,  lived  in  the  16th  and 
tmkm  of  poets,  among  whom  were  Moore,  the  beginningof  the  17th  century.  They  painted 
Bogers,    CampbeD,    Scott,    Wordsworth,  and  the^  windows  of  St  John's  church  at  Gouda, 
8onthey.    In  1819  he  completed  his  last  pub-  which  are  considered  the  most  finished  produc- 
licadon,  the  '*  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  for  the  copy-  tions  ever  executed  in  tiiat  branch  of  art,  and 
right  of  which  and  of  all  his  previous  works  ha  also  the  windows  of  other  churches  in  Belgium 
received  from  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  of  £8,000.  and  Paris,  and  probably  also  Spain.    The  two 
In  1822  he  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edin-  brothers  were  excessively  jealous  of  each  other, 
hfsr^  then  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  prepa-  Wouter  being  superior  in  correctness  and  neat- 
ntions  for  the  Idng^s  visit,  and  the  biographer  ness  of  design,  and  Dirk  in  brilliancy  of  coloring. 
of  Scott  regrets  that  the  two  poets  had  not  OBAGO  W,  formerly  the  capital  of  independ- 
mher  met  among  the  books,  and  trees,  and  ent  Poland,  from  1815  to  1846  of  the  republic 
ample  peasants  of  Abbottsford.     His  health  of  the  same  name,  now  of  a  western  circle  of 
began  to  decline  in  1828,  but  his  mind  still  re-  Galicia,  and  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  situated  in 
tamed   its   deamess  and  cheerfulness.     The  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  on  tiie  left  bank  of 
shops  of  Trowbridge  were  closed  on  the  days  the  Vistula,  which  there  becomes  navigable^ 
of  nis  death  and  raneral,  and  his  parishioners  and  is  crossed  by  a  new  massive  bridge,  con- 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  chan-  necting  the  city  with  the  suburban  town  of 
ce!  of  their  church.    He  had  spent  for  many  Podgorze ;  lat.  50°  8'  N.,  long.  19°  55'  E. ;  pop. 
years  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  in-  about  40,000,  of  whom  nearly  i  are  Jews.    It 
eome  in  charity. — ^The  finest  productions  of  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  several  suburbs, 
Crmbbe,  and  sure  foundations  of  his  fame,  are  the  chief  of  which  are  ^e  Kleparz,  Stradom, 
the  "  Village,"  *'  Parish  Register,"  and  some  of  and  Xazimierz,  the  latter  on  an  island  of  the 
his  Sorter  tales,  which  are  unrivalled  for  their  Vistula,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
werere  and  minute  descriptions  of  humble  life.  Jews,  who  have  there  7  synagogues.    Except 
The  whole  force  of  his  genius,  rarely  diverted  this  part,  which  is  mostly  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
by  bright  ideal  scenes  or  pictures  of  elegance  abode  of  misery,  Gracow,  with  its  old  castle, 
and  rSnem^it,  was  bent  upon  delineating  the  once  the  residence  of  the  kings,  on  the  top  of 
drcomstances  and  anatomizing  the  characters  the  Wawel,  its  large  central  square,  its  numer- 
cf  poverty,  vice,  and  misery.    He  is  styled  by  ous  churches,  chapels,  turrets,  and  steeples,  of- 
BjTon  ^*'  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best ;"  fers  the  aspect  of  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
md  though  he  fiattered  the  poor  by  no  Area-  old  city;  though  several  confiagrations,  of  which 
dian  pictures,  he  was  far  from  being  their  sat-  that  of  1850  was  one  of  the  most  destructive, 
^isL      The  amenities  of  the  refined  society  have  changed  parts  of  it,  and  the  ancient  forti- 
vhidi  he  enjoyed  in  mature  manhood  never  fications  have  been  converted  into  modem  en- 
oempied  bis  imagination  so  much  as  the  remi-  circling  promenades.    The  royal  castle,  whose 
msoences  of  struggle,  sufiering,  passion,  and  dis-  history  is  connected  with  that  of  the  legendary 
«ier  with  which  his  youth  was  familiar ;  and  Krakus  and  his  daughter  Wanda,  of  the  Piasts 
It  was  with  deep  sympathy  that  he  described  and  Jagiellos,  having  been  destroyed  by  2  con- 
tfce  mined  and  friendless  inmates  of  the  work-  fiagrations,  restored  by  King  Augustus  II.,  for- 
hoQse,  explored  the  haunts  of  smugglers  and  tified  under  the  direction  of  Dnmouriez,  after- 
Upsies,  wrote  of  erring  and  crazed  maidens,  ward  the  French  general,  in  1768,  and  repaired 
and  lingered  over  the  darkest  forms  and  refuse  by  the  Austrians,  has  finally  been  converted  by 
■Minbers  of  humanity.    But  though  his  delin-  the  latter  into  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  the 
radons,  with  their  Dutch  minuteness  and  ac-  city.    But  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  of 
Cflncy,  always  reveal  tenderness  and  benev-  the  ancient  residence  still  contains,  in  its  nu- 
ofence  rather  than  harshness  in  the  poet,  they  merous  and  splendid  chapels,  the  tombs  and 
yet  sometimes  become  wearisome  and  displeas-  monuments  of  St.  Stanislas,  whose    remains 
ii^  failing  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  gloomy  are  preserved  in  a  silver  coffin,  of  Gasimir  the 
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Cin^at,  Jnpello  and  hJs  wife  ITedvijr,  the  3  with  a  .«mnll  hnt  fortilo  torritorr  of  aY>ont  5^ 

SiiciMnnmU,  Stephen   Hftthnri,  John   Sohio**ki,  sq.  m.  tm  the  Icf^  bank  of  tlic  Vistula.  InMindod 

CtilK'rniriK   rrinc*e   Ponintownki,   Ko*<Muszko,  hr  Kns>ian  Puland,  (fnlioin,  nml  rnis^iftn  Si- 

l>ofnltrou>ki,  Arthur  Potooki,  nml  other  kinfrs  loi^ia,  into  an  indeitendcnt  and  ncutnil  republic*, 

qnoi'ns  and  ri-lobratod  men  <»f  Polaml.    lu  U-ll,  under  the  pn>t*Ttion  of  Hns!*ia,  Austria,  and 

c:i.st  in  1-V20,  it*  nrchivcH  and  library,  as  well  Pni^<iia.    This  miniature  state,  the  Ia«it  remnant 

a*»  the  ri>y.'il  in^i{?nia,  pn-siTved  in  the  vaults  of  Polish  inde|K*ndenre.  had  a  n-pre^H-'ntative 

ari^*  nl'^)  ^'hnwn  to  visiting;  travoller^  as  worthy  ns«emt»Iy,  which  held  sessions  in  the  lust  month 

«>f  tlivir  curii»-ity.     IW-^ido  the  eatliedral,  I'ra-  of  every  year,  and  an  executive  senate  headed 

cnw  !i:ismorotli:in7n  Koman  Catholic  churches,  by  a  president,  who  was  elected  for  .'<  years  by 

nnnienms  convents  and  chain-Is.  and  one  Prot-  the  assembly,  and  ci>ntinne4l  t»y  the  prote<'tin^ 

e-tant  cliun-li.     <  Uher  remarkable  buildinp^  are  Htate«.     ll  mntainetl  alnnit  15h,(Mh)  inhabitant's 

the  epi*'ci>pal  palace,  witli  a  musi*um  of  Sanna-  of  wliom  more  tlian  ,*,  were  Jews.    The  latter^ 

tian  antii|uities  the  city  hall,  and  the  Ja;peIlo  howe\-er,  enjoyed   no  civil  riudits.   and   were 

nniver-ity.    Tlie  latter,  Von ndwl  byCasimirtho  alM>  sulyoct  to  many  Immiliatin):  meiVuTval  re- 

(ireat.  and  completed  under  I^lislais  Ja^iello,  i*trictii>ns.     ( r rain,  extvllent  fruits,  cattle,  coal, 

wa-^  fur  Centuries  one  of  tlio  m«Ht  tlourisliing  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  tlie  re\'ivinp  commerce 

in*>ti  tut  ions  of  Eurojie.  but  lo^t  ltd  imfHtrtancc  of  Cracow,  were  the  chief  i:i»urces  of  wealth, 

thnui^rh  t!ie  intbience  of  the  JesuitH,  and  havini;  l>urin^  the  Polish  revolution  of  l'^3« *-* 3 1.  Cracow 

been  riNir^'anized  in  1^17,  had  ai^iin  to  sutler  wai»  under  the  intluenee  of  the  national  ]»arty, 

re^trii'tive  alterations  in  W\'\.     A  library  con-  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  fou^lit  in  the  ranks 

taiiiinf?  nunieroas  old  lMM)ki  and  valuable  man-  of  the  Polish  armies.     Having;  become  a  p!aco 

usi-ripts,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  lH»tanical  of  refuire  to  a  small  part  nf  the  coqw  of  Kozvcki 

garden  and  *ibstTvatory,  belong  to  it.    Cracow  townnl  the  cbr-v  of  the  war,  it  was  «»<*cupiisl  by 

hiL'^alsoa  numlier  of  <ithcr  iiwtitutionsfor  public  the  Uus>ian   general   Hulli;J^'r.      The  republio 

education,  arts  M*iences,andlK'nevolence.  in  the  was  now  purged  by  the  3  pn^toctinir  p«»wers  of 

vicinity  of  t lie  eity.  tlie  hill  of  Wanda,  which  com-  all  revolutionary  element*^,  and  finally  reor^an- 

memorate?!  the  patriotic  suicide  of  the  daughter  ised   in    \<u\.      Uut    new   n:itii>nal    agitations 

of  Krukus  the  Hronislawafglorvof  arms),  with  bnmgbt  about  another  military  i>ccnprition  in 

a  mound  ITv)  feet  liigh,  en-cted  in  memory  of  lM:iA,  this  time  executtil  by  troops  of  all  the  3 

Kn«4Mu^zki>.  and  bdiMw,  a  Mimnier  residence  powers.     Thi^  was  followed  by  the  expuUion 

biiiit  by  ('a*>iiuir  the  (in-at,  attract  tlio  atten-  of  ni«»ro  than  .I'"*  person-,  who  were  e><'«»rted 

tii>n  •>f  travellers  and  p.it riots.     The  commerce  to  Trieste,  U*  be  tr:in*«imrte<l  lri»m  tliat  pi)rt  to 

of   Craeow,   thougli    gn-atly   de<TejL««e<l    since  America.      »*N«;irrely   ii;id   t!io  tnw»ps    retire*!, 

the  fall  of  independent  Poland,  and  cspirially  when  new  con>pira(-ies,  and  the  a-^^Ls-iinatitin 

^ine«•  the  aimexa1ii»n  to  Austria,  is  still  C4in-  of  a  Russian  spy.  s^TVed  in  l^^H  :is  a  re.^Mm  for 

••id«T:ible.     It  is  ?itill  a  centre  of  tra«le  between  afresh  oceup.ition  by  the  Aii^triMn*,  whirli  hist- 

]:n^«i:m  Poland,  (ialieia.  .niid  Hungary,  and  a  eil  till   1^11.     The  revi>lutionary  outl^rt-ak  of 

ihiff  tlepot  lor  llungnriiin  nines,  wilt,  and  wax.  Feb.  l^*4rt,  wliirli  was  prepared  fiy  a  i\Ui<  cx- 

Thi*  ci'U  Itrateil  -.'lit  mines  of  Wieliezka  are  a  ten-ive  c<tn*>piraey  for  ^in^]]t;ltleous  art  ion  in 

few   miK"*    distant    from    Cra(H>w.      iCailroad  all  the  provinces  nf  aneient  Pohmd,  was  fi>r  a 

line-*  cnnnoi't  it  with  Warsaw,  IWrlin,  Vienna,  nifiment  -uece^-fnl  in  Crae«»w  alone.    The  An*- 

anil  the  interior  of  (ialicia. — The  foimdatioii  of  triaiis,  \iho  hnd  n^rain  (M'cupie«l  the  city,  were 

I'rai'ow  i-*  attriliuted  by  the  b-gends  of  Pi»land  driven  Ix-y  ond  the  Vistula,  the  re'»lorat  ion  of  P«*- 

to  Knkiis.  A  Shivic  chief,  who  is  sup|MiM*«l  to  land  as  a  dem«NTatie  republie  was  pnn'lainuM!, 

h:i\e  livetl  aUmt  the  year  T*n1.    Cnder  I^di'^la-i  and  a  ]>r()vi*iionaI  L'>«verntnent  rirgani/ed  under 

I.iikiitek  «t!ie  Sh-irt).  who  was  cniwnetl  here  in  Tyssow-ki  n>  ilictat'^r  (who  died  at  Washington 

l.'J'Jo,  it  b«i;ui)i-.  ihMi-ad  of  (ineM^n,  the  capitjd  in  ls:»7).    Hut  the  early  di-teetiun <if  the  con^pi- 

of  Polnnil.     Thiodi;:niiv  it  maintaine«l  down  to  racv  in  the  duchv  of  po^'n.  the  easv  suppreii- 

till*  rri^Mi  of  SiifiMtmnd  III.,  uho  m:ide  Wars<iw  sittn  of  the  outbreak  in  Kuvian  Poland,  ami  par* 

the  Mat  tif  th nrt  and  L'overnnient  (liion).  ticularly  the  great  rat:i«tropbe  in  western  (rali- 

The  kiiiL'*  iif  Poland,  ln»we\er.  -till  eontinue«!  cia,  where  the  iK\is:intry  ma'»*»aere«l   the  insnr- 

tii  \h'  erowned  in  th*-  e.ith«s|ral  of  Cr.ieow.     It  p-nt  nobility  witli  their  followers  and  families, 

wa-  i'on«|ii4Ti<l  ill  !•>■:'.*  by  tin*  |{<ih«'mians  in  nmhi  annibil.iteil   the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 

1*241  l-y  il.i*  r.iriar-,  in  IO.'i,*i  by  the  Swe«|*s  nn-  Poland.    Three  arniie- were  appro-irhin::.    Thus 

di'r  ('l.;ir!iH  \..  in  17".  by  Cbarb-s  XII.,  and  in  pri— i«l.  the  Mnall  luniy  of  pohs  Mirrendertsl 

17»»*».  a!":«'r  hiiMijg  f«»r  Muiie  ti?ne -npp«irteil  the  t«»  the  Pnis-inns  ^Manli  n>.  an>I  the  republie 

can-i*  o!  tin*  i"n!VderaTi'»ti  of  M:tr,  liv  t!ie  IC'K*  of  i'raet»w  Has  si^in  after  annexisl  to  Austria 

M.-mv     At'tt  r  (he  tail  of  K><*iMi-/ko,  who  maile  by  a  re««dution  of  the  'A  ])riitet*tors.     Thus  the 

Crari'W  ihf  •lartinc  {Mtint  of  hiN  n-vi  tint  ton,  it  rtipulation  of  the  ct>ngre*«s  of  Vienna,  which 

was,  «  n  (hf  Lft  p.-trti(.i>n  of  Poland  <  I7'J5).  ta-  guaranteiNl  the  '*|ieqH.*tual  frectlom  and  iude- 

ken  hy  .Vn-tria.     In  l*^o'.i  it  was  aniies«'«I,  to-  |HMHlence**  («f  the  fast  vmall  remnant  of  Poland, 

gt-tli<r  w  iih  wi-tern  tialieia,  to  the  duchy  uf  was  set  asido  by  S  oat  of  8  contractinfc  powerni 

W.ir^w,  which  lia«l  Ikimi  ereaied  S  yearn  before  withoat  the  consent  of  the  others.     The  erent 

by  N.i|N.KN>n.    AAer  the  fall  i»f  this*           rife  wae  ■nnnnnosd  as  a.      i  aeMmpii  bj  Princ« 

«  an  erected  by  the  congress  of  VieUtoi »  i  In  ^ille  of  Um 
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nrotests  of  the  governments   of  England  and  unon^   which  are  "Snllivan's    Island;"  the 

France,  the  clamors  and  iadignatton  of  the  "Raciad  ;"  a  "Uonod;  on  the  Death  of  Deca- 

western  press,  and  the  vehement  speeches  of  tur,"  an  hnproviaation  puhlished  on  the  day 

.  Ctaut  de  Uontalembert  in  the  French  chamber  after  the  news  of  the  commodore's  death  waa 

«(  peers.     The  movements  of  IS48  hnt  shghtly  received ;  "  Kitt;,"  a  companion  piece  to  Hal- 

firtorbed  the  peace  of  Cracow.     An  extensive  leck^a  "Fann;  ;"  the  ''Sea  Serpent,  or  Gloo- 

Qftam  of  AirtiiGcatioDS,  nndertaken  by  the  Aaa-  cester  Hoax,"  a  drama  in  S  acts,  fonnded  on 

toiana,  ia  now  in  contae  of  completion.  the  reputed  capture  of  the  sea  serpent  at  Glon- 

CBAfTS,SAi(uKLCHAm>LaB,goTernorandn.  cester,  which  proved  to  be  a  horse  mackerel  of 

SLNastoroiYennoDtibomatWoodetockiWind-  mammoth  proportions;    and  contributions  to 

hBmco.,CoDn.,Oct.  0, 17flS,died  atCraftebary,  the  Omnimn  Botherum,  a  quizzical  serial,  the 

Tl,  Kov.  19,  1S53,  was  gradnatod  at  Harvard  object  of  which  was  local  satire.    A  selection 

nuTerntf  in  1T90,  and  removed  to  Vermoat  &om  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  including 

M<n  after  the  state  waa  admitted  to  the  federal  several  of  hisorations,  was  published  at  Charles- 

BnioD.    He  wa*  elected  town  clerk  of  Crafts-  ton  in  1B28,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  bj  the 

borj  in  1792,  and  held  thatoffice  for  87  sncccs-  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman. 

nnfasn.     In  1800  he  was  appointed  assistant  CRAQ,  in  geology,  sandy  strata  overljing  the 

jndge  <rf  Orteana  conntj  court,  and  so  continued  London  clay,  found  particularfy  in  the  counties 

(21  1810,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  England.  Twodiviaiona 

of  U»ecoDn^conrt,holdingthHtofficetilI1816.  are  recogniMd— the  upper,  called  tber6d,and 

Fmn  1796  to  181G  be  was  reclster  of  probata  the  lower,  the  coralline.    The  former  is  mostly 

fe  Orieans  district     In  183G  ho  was  again  ap-  made  np  of  red  ferruginoasquortzose  sands;  the 

pabtedchief  jndgeof  thecountycourtginwhioh  strata  of  the  latter  are  more  calcareons  and 

«Aoe  he  remained  8  years,  and  from  1836  to  marly,  and  more  abonndin  masses  of  sbellsand 

ISSa  be  was  clerk  of  the  county  court.    In  corals,  whicbaresometimessnfficientlycompact 

17)3  be  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven-  for  use  as  bnilding  stones.    The  fonnati<»i  ia 

tiati  which  met  at  Windsor  to  frame  a  state  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fbanls 

csuitation.    In  1793  he  was  elected  a  member  with  which  it  is  filled,  the  great  proportion  of 

tf  the  booee  of  repreaentatives,  and  was  re-  which  ore  of  species  still  living. 

deeled  in  1800,1801, 1803,  and  1806.    lu  1798  CRAIG,  a  S.W.co.  of  Vs.,  formed  since  1660 

lad  1799  he  was  clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  ont  of  portions  of  Giles,  Botetourt,  and  Roanoko 

la  18SS  he  was  elected  governor  of  Vermont,  counties,  and  named  Irom  Craig^a  creek,  by  the 

tad  reelected  in  1829  and  1830.     In  1S2S  he  sources  of  which  it  is  droned.     The  surface  is 

was  a  member  of  the  constitutionsl  convention,  mountainous,  and  the  principal  r^ige  of  the 

tfwbkbbody  he  waselectedpresident.   Hewss  Alleghanies   extends  along  the  K.  W.  border. 

•Iteted  a  represeAative  incongre33inlS16,and  The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  produce 

Ud  that  office  for  8  succeseive  years.     In  1843  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  C^iital,  New  Castle, 

h*  was  appoiated  by  Gov.  Paine  a  senator  in  Value  of  real  estate  in  1S56,  (662,959. 

eatress  to  fill  a  vacancy.    When  the  general  CRAIK,  Gbobob  Lillib,  an  English  anthor, 

fsemblj  wasconvenedihe  wascontinuedin  the  bom    in  Fifesbire  in  1T69.    Havins  stndied 

r.  Sl  senatorship  till  tiie  close  of  the  term  by  theology  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 

the  election  of  that  body.     With  the  termina-  he  went,  to  London  in   1824,  and  wrote   for 

tiofk  of  this  ofGce  (Uarch  8,  1S4E)  his  active  the  society  for  the  difinsion  of  usofnl  know- 

psUia  career  waa  closed.    In  Jnne,  1802,  while  ledge  the  2  volumes  of  the  "  Pursuit  of  Know- 

tkn  were  bnt  a  few  log  huts  on  the  site  of  the  ledge  under  BiESculties,"  published  in  Knight's 

[liMill  ri^  oif  Cinctnnad,  he  commenced  a  tour  library  of  "Entertaining  Knowledge."     He  waa 

«f  observation  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and,  in  a  principal  contributor  to  the  "Penny  Cyclo- 

company  with  Micbuui  the  younger,  made  a  pcedia  "  in  history  and  biography,  and  in  1830 

birtiniral  reconnoiasance  of  the  valley  of  the  became  the  editor  of  the  "Pictorial  History  of 

otat  West  in  canoea  and  arks  at  a  time  when  England,"  and  wrote  those  chapters  on  reli- 

acre  were  do  steamboats  on  that  river.  gion,  government,  laws,  industry,  and  litera- 

CRAFTS,    WiLUAtL,   an    American    lawyer  ture,   which   were    aflerward    expanded    into 

ad  aotbor,  bora  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  24,  separate  works  in  Knight's  "  Weeiily  Volume  " 

K87,  died  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  T.,  Sept.  23,  as  "  Sketches  of  the  llietory  of  Literature  and 

~          L-   ^'sdnated  at  Harvard  college  LearninginEngland"(6volB.),and the"History 

'-'jL.;  the  legal  profession, he  be-  of  British  Commerce    (3  vols.).    In  the  same 

f  ifj  Lharleston,  andhiseloonence  series   appeared   "Spenser   ana  bis  Poetry"  in 

lost  dU<»safQl  advocate,  espcbially  1646,  and  "  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy  "  in  1846. 

It  criminal  chj^s.    Daring  several  sessions  he  He  wrote  in  184T  another  volume  of  the  "  Pnr- 

imiemUTtif  iliaatatel^slatnre.  Aseditor  snit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  contain- 

_e  Cborlcstfin  ■'  Conrier,"  he  contributed  to  ing  female  examples  only.    He  waa  appointed 

Iftjoanial  ;i  l.ir.'i  number  of  graceful  essays  in  1849  professor  of  history  and  English  litera- 

^    -  '  '     -,,j,..  .of  the  day.  He  was  a  favor-  tnre  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  and  has  since 

_._,  uliii   occr-'oniand  in  1817deliv-  written  "Romance  of  the  Peerngo"  (4  vols.), 

dtlip  I'l.i  Buia  iCi     ™  address  at  Cambridge.  "Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Lan- 

'  npi        .ohiefly  on  local  subjects,  gasge,"  the  "English  of  Shakespeare,"  &c. 


GRAIK  CRANBERRY 

CRAIE,JAMia,lLD^  tbefiuDflj^ysiciinaf  ffood  roedment  are  to  be  fbirnd  In  Floresoe. 
Washington,  born  in  Scotland  in  1781,  died  in  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  is  an  altarpieoe  at 
Fairfax  co^  Va^  Feb.  6,  1814.  He  was  with  Weimar,  repreeentang  in  the  middle  the  crucified 
Washinffton  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  Sarionr,  on  one  side  of  whom  stand  John  the 
and  Indians  in  1754,  and  the  next  year  attended  Baptist,  the  artist,  and  Lather ;  and  on  the 
Braddock  in  his  fatal  campaign.  In  1781  he  other  is  the  Redeuner,  Tictorions  over  death 
was  director  of  the  hospital  at  I orktown.  To  and  the.deriL  On  the  winn  are  portraits  of 
him  we  owe  the  anecdote  respecting  the  dan-  the  elector  and  his  fimiily.  The  pictore  has  re- 
gers  incorred  by  Washington,  and  his  remark-  markable  power  in  parts,  and  toe  portrait  of, 
able  escape,  at  Braddock*s  defeat.  Fifteen  years  Lather  is  singularly  mnd.  In  the  winss  of' 
afterward,  while  expk>ring  wild  lands  in  the  another  altarpieoe  in  the  city  church  at  Witten- 
western  districts  of  VirgiDia,  he  encoantered  a  berg,  representing  the  last  sapper,  he  has  intro- 
party  led  by  an  aged  Indian  chie(  who  inform-  duc^  Lother,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen, 
ed  him,  by  an  interpreter,  that  he  had  made  a  performing  Tarious  religious  duties.  In  myth- 
long  Journey  to  see  OoL  Washington,  at  whom  logical  subjects  he  was  not  less  successful,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monongahela  he  had  fired  his  his  nude  female  figures  have  sometimes  much 
rifle  15  times,  and  ordered  all  his  youns  men  grace  and  beauty  of  form.  He  also  excelled  in 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  Washington  had  S  portraits,  and  has  left  accurate  likenesses  of 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  coat  was  pierced  aome  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  time.  Aa 
with  4  bullets.  After  the  revolution  Craik  set-  an  engraver  he  was  inferior  to  I>Qrer,  but  hia 
tied  near  Mount  Vernon,  and  continued  to  be  wood  cuts  are  highly  esteemed.  Christian  ScLu- 
the  physician  of  Washington  until  his  death.  chardt  is  the  author  of  Lueas   CranaeK  dm 

CRAMER,  Joinr  Anthoxt,   a   philologist,  AUeren  Leben  tind  Werte  (Leipsic,  1851),  and 

bom  in  Switzerland  in  179S,  died  at  Brighton,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  an  illustrated  pub- 

Eo^and,  Aug.  84^  1848.  He  passed  the  greater  lication,  with  designs  of  Craiiach*s  work,  of 

part  of  his  iS^  in  En^and,  having  received  hfai  which  the  2d  instalmeut  (Seehs  BJdtUr  mil 

educatioD  at  the  universitv  of  Oxford,  where  he  tUben  Nofkbildungen  ton  Werien  Lucas  Tro- 

became  principal  of  New  inn  hall,  and  professor  naek  d.  A,)  appeared  at  Weimar  in   1858.» 

of  modem  history.    He  published  many  valu-  His  son,  Lucas  the  younger,  who  ofiiciatod  alao 

able  worica  on  philological  suljects,  beside  de-  as  a  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and  who  died 

acriptiona  of  ancient  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  in  1585,  formed  hb  style  on  that  of  his  father 

^°^^*    ^..,_  ^^^  ^^  bdrer,  and  attained  great  excellence  as 

CRAMER,  JoHK  Baphbt.  a  musical  artist  and  a  painter, 
composer,  bom  at  Mannheim,  Baden,  in  1771,        CRANBERRY,  the  amaD,  red,  acid  frait  of 

died  in  England,  April  16, 1858,  where  he  pass-  the  taecinium  macroearpon^  and  other  shmba 

ed  most  or  his  life  in  great  esteem  as  a  com-  of  Uie  same  genua,  disting^shed  by  slender 

poser  and  as  a  performer  and  teacher  on  the  creeping  stems,  small  evergreen  leaves  whitened 

piano  forte.    His  exercises  and  studies  for  the  beneath,  and  erect  pedicels  terminated  by  a  pale 

instrument  are  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  rosenrolored  nodding  flower,  with  a  4- parted 

in  America.    His  compositions  are  considered  corolla.    The  cranberry  shrab  grows  b^t  in 

modelsof  dear  and  simple  construction,  beauty,  lowlands,  where  the  decay  of  organic  matter 

and  srace.  faraishea  the  different  organic  acids.    It  is  in- 

CkANACH,  or  EBA5A0R,  LrcAa,  a  Ger-  digenous on  both  continents,  wild  in  many  parta 

man  painter,  whose  family  name  was  Sunder,  of  North  and  8outh  America,  in  England  and 

bom  m  Kronach,  near  Bamberg,  in  1479,  died  Ireland,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  central  and 

in  Wittenberg,  Oct  16,  1558.    He  was  court  northem  Europe,  and  on  the  waste?  of  Siberia, 

painter  to  three  electors  of  Saxony — Frederic  The  American  cranberry  is  larger  than  the  Eng- 

the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfaat,  and  Frederic  lish,  and  of  richer  flavor.    The  3  principal  va- 

the  Magnanimous.    He  accompanied  the  first  rieties  recognixed  in  the  markets  are  the  cherry, 

to  the  Holy  Land  in  1493,  and  shared  the  im-  bugle,  and  bell  cranberries.    The  best  of  the 

prisonment  to  which  the  IsKt  was  subjected  cherry  variety  are  verr  dark  colored.    Cape  God 

after  the  battle  of  Mohlberg,  in  1547.    In  1538  is  noted  for  its  cranberrv  grounds;  its  climate 

he    was   appointed    burgomaster   of  Witten-  and  soil  are  both  favorable  to  their  growth,  and 

berg,  and  thenceforward  enjoyed  the  intimate  the  prodnct  is  large  and  of  the  finest  quality, 

friendship  of  Luther,   Melanchthon,  and  the  The  estimation  in  which  this  fruit  is  held  both 

otlier  great  reforaiers,  whom  he  fre<|uently  in-  in  Europe  and  America  has  caused  many  at- 

troduced  into  his  pictures.     The  school  of  Sax-  tempta,  generally  with  little  success  on  uplands, 

ony,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  is  parallel  to  to  produce  it  by  artificial  cultivation.     Recently 

that  of  Albert  DOrer,  with  wliotn  he  had  much  a  wiM  upland  cranberry  has  bcvn  duNrovered  on 

in  common,  although  the  earnestness  and  grand-  the  Neepcgoo  coast  of  Ijike  Superior,  wliore  it 

eur  of  the  latter  are  replaced  in  Cranach  by  a  flourishes  on  Ujo  poorest  soiR     Tlio  fruit  U  of  a 

mceful  and  almost  childlike  simplicity.     Like  pale  red  color,  smaller,  softer,  and  sweeter  than 

tXlrer,  however,  he  was  at  times  too  much  tlie  lowland  varieties,  and  well  suited  for  Jelliea 

swayed  by  the  fantastic  eleinvut,  ilien  so  preva-  and  preserver.     The  lowland   Wrriei  succeed 

lent  in  German  art.     His  worki  are  numerous  well   on  beach  sand,  or  on  soil  comiMi;»ed  of 

in  Germany,  particularly  in  6axony,  and  some  beach  sand  and  peat.    On  heavy  soils  the  vines 
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luxnnanty  but  do  not  frnit  well.  A  in  Washington,  Sept  1,  1855.  He  was  the  only 
loamj  soil  is  fitted  for  a  cranberry  ground  hj  son  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Cranch  of  Quincy, 
LaTing  beach  sand  i4>plied  to  it;  lowlands  Mass.,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
are  improTed  for  this  purpose  by  being  coated  Devonshire,  England,  in  1746.  The  father  was 
with  sand.  Taking  off  the  sod  and  exposing  tbe  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
flofl  to  a  winter's  frost,  ameliorates  its  condition  pleas  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  one  time  a  state 
and  rids  it  of  weeds.  Stagnant  water  kills  the  senator.  He  was  so  well  read  and  learned, 
Tines.  If  they  are  grown  on  swampy  ground,  though  educated  as  a  watchmaker,  that  the 
Its  snrfue  should  be  drained.  The  vines  may  elder  Adams  said  in  1815,  in  a  letter  to  the 
be  flooded  in  antnmn  and  the  water  drawn  off  Bev.  Dr.  Morse,  that  he  was  ^  a  man  who  hact 
in  tbe  qning,  which  saves  them  from  danger  by  studied  divinity,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  anti- 
frost,  bat  makes  them  blossom  later.  If  vines  are  quities,  more  ^an  any  clergyman  now  existing 
taken  up  in  the  antnnm  to  be  planted  again  in  in  New  England."  From  his  mother,  a  woman 
spring,  they  should  be  protected  in  a  cellar  dur-  of  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues,  William 
iBg  the  winter.  A  southerly  aspect  and  shelter  Cranch  received  the  beginning  of  his  education, 
frun  cold  winds  are  desirable.  The  vines  should  induding  instruction  in  the  elements  of  algebra 
bediotenwith  great  care,  some  of  them  being  and  Latin.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
unfruitful;  the  best  may  be  distinguished  by  in  1787,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
the  wiiy  texture  of  the  wood,  and  the  greenish  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1790.  After  prao- 
Ivown  color  of  the  leaves.  The  poorer  plants  tising  for  8  years  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
are  more  vigorous,  brighter,  greener,  and  have  and  New  Hampshire,  he  removed  in  1794  to 
a  more  bnshv  foliage  than  the  best.  The  vines  the  district  of  Columbia,  where  he  passed  the 
riioald  be  planted  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  an-  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
tmnn  if  the  ^*  patch"  can  be  well  flooded  in  one  of  tbe  commissioners  of  public  buildings,  and 
winter.  The  transferring  of  the  sods  which  onFeb.  27, 1801,  was  nominated  to  the  senate  by 
Vesr  the  vines  is  going  out  of  practice.  A  bet-  President  Adams,  and  by  that  body  confirm^ 
ter  method  is  to  use  cuttings  irom  4  to  6  inches  as  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  U.  S.  dr- 
long,  the  middle  of  which  is  covered  in  the  soil,  cuit  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  Grov.  Tho- 
snd  the  ends  left  projecting ;  or  2  or  8  cuttings  mas  Johnson  of  Maryland  and  James  Marshall 
■ay  be  planted  together  with  a  dibble.  Vines  (brother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall)  sitting  with 
hMTe  been  cut  into  pieces  2  or  8  inches  long  by  him  as  associate  judges.  In  1805,  upon  Uie  re- 
ft eommoa  hay  cutter,  sown  broadcast,  and  har-  signation  of  Chief  Justice  £iety,  who  had  been 
rowed  in.  Propagation  from  seed  is  not  to  be  made  chancellor  of  Maryland,  Judge  Cranch  re- 
dcpended  on,  the  seed  not  germinating  readily  ceived  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the 
except  in  fiivorable  localities;  the  seedlings  are  court  from  President  Jefferson,  and  in  virtue  of 
OBily  injured ;  there  is  much  loss  of  time ;  and  that  office  became  sole  judge  of  the  district 
fven  in  the  tUrd  year  little  fruit  is  borne.  The  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
vines  should  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart  Columbia ;  a  court  of  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
The  weeds  should  be  kept  down  for  2  seasons,  that  of  the  United  Sttites  district  courts  in  other 
after  which  the  vines  will  begin  to  take  full  parts  of  the  country.  These  honorable  posir 
pceKssion  of  the  soil.  Cranberry  vines  are  tions  Judge  Cranch  held  until  Sept.  1,  1855,  the 
KmeCimea  bnmed  (but  not  when  the  ground  is  day  of  his  death.  For  55  years  he  was  judge 
iwy  dry)  to  destroy  the  worm.  Flooding  is  of  a  U.  S.  court,  for  more  than  50  years  chief 
alK>  a  remedy  for  this.     The  fruit  ripens  in  the  justice ;  and  in  all  this  period  of  time,  notwith- 

of  New  York  about  the  middle  of  Go-  standing  the  facilities  of  appeal  to  the  supreme 

The  persons  who  pick  the  berries  are  court  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  district 

by  the  bushel.    The  vines  should  of  Columbia,  upon  judgments  of  a  much  smaller 

be  pidted  dean.    When  gathered  before  they  amount  than  those  rendered  in  the  U.  S.  circuit 

n  ripe  (as  is  sometimes  done  to  save  them  from  and  district  courts  in  the  states,  only  2  of  his 

froat),  or  if  the  dew  be  on  them,  they  do  not  own  decisions  were  overruled  or  sent  back  for 

haep  welL    The  cranberry  rake  may  sometimes  amendment  by  the  highest  court  in  the  country. 

be  «ed  to  advantage ;  it  is  made  of  bent  sheet  In  all  the  courts  of  the  country  and  to  all  the 

iraa.  whose  lower  edge  is  a  row  of  teeth  shaped  members  of  the  bar  Judge  Cranch  is  well  known 

fika  the  letter  V ;  when  drawn  over  the  ground  as  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  su- 

&K  plants  escape,  but  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  preme  court    In  this  office  he  was  preceded  by 

may  be  rolled  over  an  inclined  plane  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peters.    He 

the  good  from  the  bad.   Leaves,  straws,  also  made  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  cases 

ripe  and  diseased  fruit,  should  be  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of 

>Ted.    Cranberries  for  Europe  are  packed  Columbia  from  1801  to  1841,  which  were  pub- 

ii  water  in  small  kegs,  and  sometimes  in  sealed  lished  in  6  large  volumes  a  few  years  before  his 

Iftdet  filled  with  water.    By  the  American  death.    In  conformity  with  an  act  of  congress 

ilorij^Des  poultices  were  prepared  from  cran-  he  also  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  the  district 

Wniee  to  extract  the  venom  from  wounds  made  of  Columbia,  but  this  code,  like  that  prepared 

Vf  pobooed  arrows.  by  Philip  Doddridge,  M.  C.  from  Virginia,  some 

CRANCH,   William,   an   American   jurist,  years  later,  was  neglected  by  congress.    As  a 

^  2A  Weymouth,  Mass.,  July  17,  1769,  died  judge  he  was  always  fearless,  independent,  wise. 
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and  jnst  Ilis  proximitv  to  the  federal  aathor-  icopiy  and  haleariea.  The  senna  grus^  which 
itics  hronght  htm  more  than  once  into  conflict  includes  the  typical  cranefs  nas  the  hill  longer 
with  the  execntive  department,  and  upon  nnos-  than  the  hcad^  straight^  sharp-pointed,  com- 
tions  involving  the  rights  and  integrity  of  the  pressed  on  tlie  sides  and  slightly  curved  at  the 
Judicial  service.  In  all  such  conflicts  he  proved  tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  tertials  lengthened 
an  ahle  and  upright  iudge.  His  legal  aajuire-  and  pendent;  tail  sliort;  tarn  very  long  and 
ments  were  extraordinanr,  and  he  studied  his  slender,  covered  witli  transverse  scales;  toes 
cases  with  a  patience  and  research  that  never  rather  short,  the  outer  united  at  the  base  to  the 
grew  weary.  Among  the  last  servicea  imposed  middle  one,  the  lateral  ones  equal ;  hind  ^Je 
upon  him  by  congress,  was  the  flnal  hearing  of  short  and  elevated ;  claws  short  and  strong, 
patent  causes  after  an  appeal  from  tlie  comtnis-  The  cranes  are  large  birds,  frequenting  marshes, 
sioner  of  patents.  He  was  alike  familiar  with  muddy  flats,  cultivated  and  open  plains  migrat- 
the  modem  lights  of  jurisprudence  and  with  all  ing  to  warm  climates  in  winter,  and  returning 
the  black-letter  authorities.  Long  after  he  had  to  the  north  to  breed.  They  fly  usually  at  night 
reached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  years  ho  in  largo  flocks,  following  a  leader  in  2  divcrg- 
still  gave  to  study  12,  14,  and  even  16  hours  a  ing  lines,  at  a  great  elevation,  and  sometimes 
day.  He  could  not  only  toil  like  a  very  Her-  uttering  loud  cries.  Their  food  coni^ists  of  rep- 
cuies  in  his  profession,  but  he  loved  that  pro-  tiles,  fish,  mice,  and  other  small  animals,  insects, 
fession  and  all  its  labors  with  his  whole  heart,  secdit,  roots,  and  grain.  The  common  crane  of 
Ho  also  had  a  fondness  fur  art  and  for  music,  and  £uroi>e  is  O.  cirurea  (Bechst.).  The  American 
with  the  latter  he  had  a  practical  acquaintance  crane  (  G,  Americana^  Linn.^  is  a  good  example 
which  he  enjoyed  through  life,  especially  sacred  of  the  genus.  It  has  the  bill  dusky,  and  yellow 
music,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  youtliful  en-  toward  the  base ;  the  head  smail,  neck  vury 
thusiasm.  lie  was  eminently  a  religious  man,  an  long,  body  rather  slender,  tibia  bare  to  a  largo 
example  of  Christian  charity  and  all  the  aineni-  extent ;  the  bare  parts  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
ties  of  life.  During  his  long  career  he  possessed  the  head  carmine,  with  small  black  hairi* ;  feet 
tlie  respect  of  all  who  knew  hb  abihties  and  black ;  plumage  pure  white  except  the  primaries 
services,  and  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  and  their  coverts,  which  are  bn>wni>h  black, 
him  as  a  man.  His  habits  of  life  were  singularly  The  length  to  the  end  of  tlie  tail  is  54  inchc^ 
simple,  his  manners  modest  and  reserved,  and  and  to  the  end  of  claws  65 ;  extent  of  wings 
his  character  child-like  and  confiding.  His  wife,  92,  bill  61,  tarsus  about  11  incho:*.  Young  birds 
Nancy  Greenleaf,  of  Boston,  died  12  years  be-  are  of  bluish  gray  color,  with  tlie  feiulient  tii>- 
fore  him.  They  had  13  children,  of  whom  the  ped  and  margined  with  yellowbh  brown,  and 
sons  were  liberallv  educated,  while  tlie  daughters  the  abdomen  grayish  blue;  in  thi^  state  the 
enjoyed  every  advantage  of  instruction  which  bird  was  described  as  O.  Con^uUnsis.  This 
tlie  federal  capital  could  aflford,  all  upon  tlie  fa-  fpeciea,  called  whooping  crane  from  the  loud 
tlier*ssalaryof  $2,500  and  $2,700  a  year,  out  of  noise  it  makes,  is  by  some  cunsidcre<l  s[»eciti- 
which  tliey  also  were  able  to  live  resiiectably  cally  distinct  fh)m  tlie  true  (r.rami<^7uu  (Linn.), 
and  bestow  something  in  cluirity  to  the  poor,  to  which  the  name  of  sand'hill  crane  has  been 
— CiiRisTOPiiKB  Pkabsk,  SOU  of  the  preceding,  an  given.  The  cranes  are  found  in  tlie  western 
American  artist  and  {>oet,  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  southern  states  from  the  middle  of  October 
l>.  C,  March  8,  1813.  Ho  was  graduated  at  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  re- 
Columbian  college,  in  TTashington,  in  1881,  tire  to  the  north.  They  aro  very  shy,  and 
studied  for  8  years  in  the  divinity  school  of  diflUcult  to  approach  from  the  oonteno^  of  their 
Hanrard  university,  became  a  licentiate,  but  sight  and  hearing ;  when  woundetl,  they  should 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  clerical  oflice,  and  be  approached  with  caution,  to  avoid  the  blows 
m  1842  determined  to  devote  himself  to  Luud-  of  their  sliarp  and  i>owerful  billit.  They  roost 
scape  painting.  He  resided  in  New  York  in  either  on  the  ground  or  on  high  tree^s  accord- 
the  practice  of  his  art  from  tliat  time  till  1847,  ing  to  circumstance^*.  The  ne^ts  are  mado 
when  he  vbdted  Italy  for  2  years.  He  wont  among  the  high  grasH,  of  coarse  matorialiS  flat, 
again  to  Europe  in  1853,  and  hassim^e  then  lived  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  but  little  elevated 
in  Paris;  and  his  productions  have  given  him  al>ove  the  surface;  the  eggs  are  2  in  number, 
a  prominent  position  as  an  artUt.  Mr.  Cranch  hluisli  white,  and  aro  sat  uiM)n  by  Inith  birds, 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  **l>ial,"  ed-  Tlioy  )>ec4»me  gentle  in  captivity,  fcvtling  on 
ited  by  It.  W.  Emerson  and  others,  and  some  of  Vi^>taMo  Mil>Htances.  The  gvnun  §rt>pM  em- 
his  berit  |MK*ms  were  publi>hcd  in  tliat  iKTiixli-  braci*s  the  Nnmidiim  crane  (s,  rinjo,  Linn.), 
cal.  In  1K54  a  volume  of  his  iHH>ms  api^earod  a**h-rolorcd,  with  a  Mack  nei^k,  and  2  whito 
at  Philadelphia.  His  latest  pal>licationH  oro  tufls  of  i'lon^':it4*d  blender  foathers  covering  tho 
two  sKiricA,  entitled  the  **  l^H  of  the  Ilugirvr-  ear;  thin  ii*  dflcn  kept  in  captivity,  and  i;*  quite 
muprer*"  (Ii(»*(ton,  18o<)).  and  ^  Kobboltoro**  gentle.     Tho  ginus //*i/**iirjV«i,  jKHMiliar  to  Africa 

il857)«  the  latter  of  whirh  i^i  a  s^Npul  to  the  and  the  i**land!i  of  the  Me<literranean,  has  the 

ormer.     He  continues  to  nrite  o<va*>ionally  lor  bill  itlmrter  tlian  the  head,  thick  and  Mrong;  tho 

various  Ameriran  jouniali  and  m;igai^Itieri.  cheeks  arc  nakinl,  and  the  b<iM>  of  tlie  bill  and 

CRANE,  tt  wtiding  bird  of  the  onKr  j;ru//«f,  the  thn^at  U'luatli  nre  wattle*!.     Tlie  cn)wned 

family  «ir»/riV/4P,  nnd  ^ubfnmily  tjruitut ;  under  crane  (/>.  ;Mr#mi/*«i,  l.inn.)  i?»  a  slender,  gratvful 

this  subfamily  are  included  the  gvucra  gru*^  bird,  aU»ut  4  feet  hi^h,  aah-colorvd,  with  a  black 
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beDj,  white  wings,  and   fulvons  rump ;  the  the  masonry,  thus  relieving  the  post  of  a  great 
naked  cheeks  are  hright  rose  color,  and  the  hind  portion  of  the  strain.    Cast  iron  has  heen  mach 
bead  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  feathers  employed  for  some  years  past,  instead  of  timber, 
or  hairs,  resembling  the  flower  stems  of  broom  for  the  construction  of  cranes ;  and  Mr.  Fair- 
com,  which  may  be  extended  at  pleasure ;  it  is  bairn,  of  England,  has  introduced  the  use  of 
aiso  often  kept  in  captivity  for  its  beauty  and  plates  of  wrought  iron,  riveted  together  and  ar- 
dodllty ;  its  voice  is  remarkably  shrill.    In  its  ranged  in  tubular  form,  on  the  principle  adopt^ 
wild  state  it  feeds  on  fish.  •  in  tibe  building  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge. 
CRANE,  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights,  His  crane,  designed  to  raise  12  tons,  has  been 
and  moving  them  short  distances.   In  its  simplest  tested  with  20,  and  is  supposed  capable  of  bear- 
form  it  consistsofan  upright  post  with  a  horizon-  ing  60.    It  sweeps  a  circle  of  53  feet  radius, 
tal  beam  called  a  jib,  framed  in  or  near  its  top,  The  under  side  of  the  jib  is  of  cellular  copstruc- 
and  braced  by  a  stick  called  a  stay,  which  is  fram-  tion  to  resist  pressure,  and  there  are  long  plates, 
ed  in  the  post  and  the  jib.  It  is  held  upright,  with  and  T  iron  on  the  upper  side  to  resist  tension* 
freedom  to  torn  round,  by  a  pin  in  each  end  of  The  jib  being  curved  like  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
the  post,  one  working  upon  a  solid  support  be*  allows  a  large  boiler  or  other  article  to  be  raised 
few,  and  the  other  in  a  beam  above;  or  the  to  the  top. — The  power  employed  to  work  cranes 
apper  support  may  be  in  a  collar  encircling  the  is  usually  that  of  men  turning  the  winch.    In 
post  and  secured  to  a  stationary  object,  as  a  some  situations  they  are  conveniently  connected 
wall  or  another  post    A  pulley  is  set  in  or  sus-  with  machinery  running  by  steam  or  other 
pended  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  jib,  power,  and  their  movements  are  controlled  by  a 
by  which  the  weight  is  taken  up,  the  fall  of  lever  brought  to  bear  with  as  much  friction  as 
the  tackle  passing  around  the  drum  of  a  winch  may  be  required  upon  the  barrel  of  the  winch 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  i>ost.    Such '  by  a  rope  held  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
cranes  are  employed  in  founderies  and  upon  manages  the  machine.    They  have  also  been 
I^rs,  where  large  blocks  of  stone  or  other  heavy  made  to  work  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
mat^als  are  shipped  or  xmshipped,  and  are  set  water  upon  a  movable  piston,  a  valve  in  the 
upon  some  barges  to  be  always  at  hand  for  supply  pipe  being  used  to  control  the  move- 
moving  their   heavy  freight.    Their  construe-  ment    Steam,  also,  has  been  applied  to  work 
tion  is,  however,  generally  a  modification  of  a  small  engine  connected  directly   with   the 
the  simple  form  described.    The  horizontal  jib  barrel  of  the  winch. — ^The  most  powerful  of 
kaB  often  a  narrow  rail  upon  its  top,  upon  all  cranes  ever  built  are  those  contrived  by 
vhich  a  flanged  wheel  traverses,  supporting  Mr.  Albert  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  generally 
the  pulley.    This  admits  of  the  weight  being  known  as  Bishop^s  boom  derrick.    Derrick  is  a 
broD^t  nearer  to  the  post,  so  that  it  may  be  name  commonly  applied  to  cranes  used  on  ship- 
I^aced  upon  any  part  of  the  circular  area  in-  board.    Several  of  these  have  been  in  use  since 
doded  in  the  sweep  of  the  jib.    Cranes  are  the  year  1853  in  New  York  harbor ;  the  sta* 
often  made  with  the  jib  set  at  an  inclination  of  tionary  ones  are  for  moving  boilers  and  heavy 
45^  or  thereabouts,  and  stepped  at  its  lower  end  machinery  in  or  out  of  steamships.    One  was 
in  a  framework  of  iron,  which  carries  also  the  built  upon  a  scow,  that  admits  of  its  being  fioat- 
windi,  and  may  be  turned  around  the  post  which  ed  about  wherever  required  for  raising  sunken 
itendrdea.     In  these  the  foot  of  the  post  is  set  vessels.    On  Sept.  27,  1858,  the  first  one  of 
rtroDgly  in  mason  work,  and  no  support  is  re-  the  kind  built   in  England  was  launched  in 
q^dred  to  steady  it  at  top.    The  jib  is  kept  up  Bow  creek,  London,  which  far  exceeds  in  capa- 
ij  tension  bars  placed  above  it  and  extending  city  those  made  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
horixontally  from  its  extreme  end  to  the  top  of  built  upon  a  huge  iron  hull  of  5,000  tons 
^  post.     A  convenient  crane  for  laying  small  measurement,  257  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide. 
rtme,  employed  in  constructing  the  dry  dock  at  This  is  stayed  by  trusses  of  wrought  iron  and 
Brooklyn,  was  made  with  a  boom  80  feet  long,  tie  rods,  that  give  it  greater  strength  than  that 
woridng  npon  a  horizontal  iron  bolt  attached  of  any  other  vessel  ever  put  together,  not  except- 
Id  die  frame  of  the  winch.    The  working  part  ing  the  Great  Eastern.    The  propelling  power  is 
of  the  winch,  its  pinion  with  a  crank  at  each  furnished  by  2  pairs  of  oscillating  engines  of 
md  of  the  axle,  and  the  wheel  driven  by  the  160  horse  power  each,  with  Barran's  patent 
with  the  barrel  upon  its  axis,  were  set  cup  surface  boilers;  and  2  other  oscillating  en- 
tbe  side  of  the  mast  opposite  to  the  boom,  gines,  of  80  nominal  horse  power,  are  provided 
the  &11  passed  up  to  the  top  40  feet  from  for  working  10  sets  of  crabs,  independently  of 
te  gronnd,  and  thence  over  the  end  of  the  each  other.    Their  combined  hoisting  power  is 
boom  to  the  pulleys  suspended  below  it.    The  rated  at  1,000  tons  clear  of  the  water ;   and 
avt  worked  npon  a  pivot  stepped  upon  a  stone  the  load  can  be  swung  upon  an  arc  the  radius 
iHDdation,  and  its  upper  end  was  stayed  by  guys,  of  which  is  60  feet,  and  moved  in  or  out  upon 
Tke  boom  could  be  lowered  or  raised  by  a  pulley  this  radius.    The  post  is  a  stand  like  a  tripod, 
fiHmg  from  its  extremity  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  except  that  it  has  4  legs.    These  are  of  wrought 
tbe&A  coming  down  and  made  ftist  at  its  foot,  iron,  strongly  braced  with  iron,  and  their  cap 
la  tome  cranes,  made  to  lift  very  heavy  weights,  is  80  feet  above  the  deck.     This  is  a  huge  iron 
ftt  foot  of  the  jib,  instead  of  resting  upon  the  saucer  containing  iron  balls,  upon  which  the 
post,  is  set  agunst  a  circdar  rail  let  into  cross  or  yard  called  the  boom  is  supported,  and 
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one  of  them  bore  hard  upon  Cranmer.  He  was  Jane  Grej,  Cranmer  was  relactantly  Indaced 
married,  and  the  8d  declared  that  it  was  not  to  sanction  the  act,  wliich  was  as  absard  as  it 
permitted  to  priests  to  marry  and  have  wives  was  illegal,  lie  adhered  faithfallj  to  her,  and 
after  ordination.  On  this  point  Cranmer  con-  fell  with  her.  lie  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
tended  stronglj,  and  IIenr}%  who  liked  him  as  Ifarj,  and  his  lost  official  act  was  to  serve  at 
well  as  he  was  capable  of  liking  anj  one,  bore  the  funeral  of  Edward.  The  next  day,  Ang.  9, 
with  his  opDOsition,  but  would  not  abandon  his  1558,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his 
purpose.  lie  then  submitted,  and  sent  hb  wife  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  to  furnish  an  inven- 
and  children  to  Germany,  where  they  remained  tory  of  his  movables.  He  bore  himself  meek- 
nntil  llenry^s  death.  After  this,  Cranmer  was  ly,  but  he  denied,  in  hmguage  worthy  of  Lati- 
less  prominent  at  court  than  he  had  been,  and  mer,  tliat  he  ha<l  consented  to  the  performance 
though  he  continued  to  have  the  king^s  favor,  of  the  mass  in  Canterbury  cathedral.  For  this 
he  was  once  on  the  eve  of  being  arreiSted.  lie  he  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  on 
supported  the  project  of  marrying  llenry  to  the  18th  of  October  was  committed  to  the 
Anne  of  Cleves,  received  that  laoy  after  her  tower,  on  the  charges  of  treason  and  sedition, 
arrival  in  England,  and  presided  in  convocation  Having  been  attainted  by  parliament,  and  it 
when  that  b<^y  declared  the  marriage  dissolved  being  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  for  her- 
(1540).  He  interceded  for  Cromwell,  but  inef-  esy  alone,  he  was  sent  down  to  Oxford  with 
fectuallv.  It  was  by  him  that  Henry  was  inform-  Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  go  through  the  form 
ed  of  the  alleged  criminality  of  his  5th  queen,  of  disputing  with  Catholics  on  the  contested 
Catharine  Howard  (1541);  and  as  she  belonged  points  of  religion.  All  were  condemned,  of 
to,  and  was  in  the  hands  of,  the  Catholic  party,  course,  though  the  Protestants  were  not  so 
which  aimed  at  the  primate's  destruction,  it  it  much  as  heard.  To  the  demand  of  the  com- 
not  uncharitable  to  sup|K)!»e  that  he  was  a  will-  missioners  before  whom  they  were  then  taken, 
ing  informer.  It  shows  tlie  estimation  in  which  whether  they  would  return  to  the  old  faith, 
he  was  held  by  the  king,  tliat  he  was  selected  they  answered  in  tlie  negative.  Cranmer  was 
by  him  for  consoler  when  he  was  dying,  and  then  cited  to  api>ear  at  Rome  within  BO  days^ 
that  Henry^s  last  earthly  act  was  to  wring  his  and  as  he  coulu  not  do  so,  he  was  condemned 
hand  as  evidence  that  he  put  his  trust  in  Crod  as  contumacious.  At  first  he  was  firm,  but  the 
through  the  Saviour.  By  tlie  royal  will,  Cran-  terror  caused  by  that  form  of  death  to  which 
mer  was  appointed  a  member  of  tlie  council  of  he  had  sentenceil  otliers,  and  by  which  Ridley 
regency  that  was  to  rule  during  the  minority  and  Latimer  had  sutTered  8o  mueli,  overcame 
of  Edward  VI.,  who  was  but  9  years  old  (1547.)  him.  He  faltered,  and  then  recant^Hl,  but  not 
During  the  ^*boy  king's"  life,  Cranmer's  influ-  nntil,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  he  had  written 
ence  was  great,  and  was  directed  to  the  estab-  to  tlie  queen  in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  He 
lishment  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  signed  6  recantations,  and  so  acted  as  to  show 
ever  since  endured  in  Englanu,  with  the  brief  he  was  the  victim  of  abject  fear.  But  all  this 
interval  of  Mary's  reign,  and  which  now,  after  was  of  no  avail.  Mary  hated  him  because  of 
tlie  lapse  of  8  centuries,  affords  no  indica-  what  he  had  done  against  her  mother  and  her- 
tions  of  decay.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  self^  and  it  muftt  be  allowed  that  her  conduct 
church  of  England,  and  of  most  that  is  peculiar  was  natural.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  hated  him 
in  the  nature  of  that  venerable  institution,  because  of  the  personal  oppression  ther  had 
Most  of  his  actions  of  that  time  will  bear  crit-  suffered  at  his  lumds.  Both  queen  and  bishona 
ic'ism,  but  not  all.  Against  the  prohibition  of  were  resolved  upon  his  degradlation,  and  equally 
tlie  canon  law  he  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  that  it  should  not  save  his  life.  He  was  ordered 
legal  murder  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sndely,  at  to  prepare  for  deatli.  He  then  was  guilty  of 
tiie  instigation  of  that  lord's  bn>ther,  the  pro-  the  falsehood  of  saying  that  his  recantations  had 
tector  Somerset.  In  the  harsh  treatment  of  been  freely  made,  and  he  begged  for  a  short 
the  Catholic  prelates  he  was  the  principal  delay  in  order  to  give  furtlier  proof  of  his  re- 
agent. When  it  was  found  necessary  to  over-  peutance.  This  granted,  he  maile  his  la^^t  con- 
come  Edward's  natural  repugnance  to  the  bum-  fes^ion,  in  which  he  declared  tliat  he  liad  been 
ing  of  *'  heretics,"  Cranmer  was  employed  to  tlie  greatest  of  persecutors,  and  compared  him- 
convince  him  that  such  conduct  was  proper,  self  to  the  penitent  tliief ;  nor  was  there  any 
He  sentenced  {K-rmms  to  the  stake  for  the  very  abjectness  to  which  terror  is  capable  of  driving 
opposite  belief  to  that  for  which  he  ha<l  taken  tlie  coward,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  He 
part  in  condemning  others  in  the  reign  of  Henry ;  concluded  with  begging  panlon  of  his  opprv^ 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  hU  horrible  in-  sons  humiliating  himself  before  the  qveen. 
consistency  by  one  of  his  victims,  the  effect  Had  Mary  and  her  associates  been  etjual  to  the 
was  to  irritate  him  againn  her.  This  was  enjoyment  of  r^'fined  vengeance,  tliey  would 
worse  than  hU  aAsistiug  at  Henry's  condenina-  have  granted  him  life  and  immediate  lilierty  ; 
tion  of  I^mibert,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  but  they  detenniiied  tliat  he  should  know  he 
worst  deeds  of  that  iron  age.  Cranmer  was  an  hod  degrade<l  himsi'lf  in  vain,  and  so  taste  a 
adherent  of  Somerset  in  the  contests  ttiat  di-  double  i»ortiou  of  tlie  bitterness  of  death.  On 
vided  Edward's  court,  and  by  tlie  protei^tor  ho  March  21,  1555,  much  to  his  astoniidimenl,  he 
was  supported  in  his  ecc*le>iaHtical  ref«)nus.  was  directed  to  prepare  hiniM.*lf  for  Uie  ^take. 
When  Euward  resolved  to  leave  the  crown  to  A  i>a{ier  cousistiug  of  an  abstract  of  his  rocaa- 
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tations  was  given  him,  wliicli  he  was  to  read  tainingthe  office  tmtil  1889,  when  he  was  made 

at  the  stake.    He  transcrihed  and  signed  it,  and  one  of  the  harons  of  the  exchequer.    In  Dec. 

kept  a  copy,  which  he  altered,  and  made  a  dis-  1860,  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  and  rais- 

avowal  of  all  his  recantations.    After  listening  ed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Oranworth.  In  Dec. 

to  a  sermon  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  he  1852,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  by 

boldly  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  Prot-  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  held  the  great  seal  until  the 

estant,  saying  he  died  in  'his  former  faith,  be-  formation  of  the  Derby  ministry  in  1858,  when 

Beving  neither  in  the  papal  supremacy  nor  he  retired  from  office. 

transnbstantiation.    He  apologized  for  his  re-  CRANZ,  David,  a  German  missionary  and 

cantatipna,  and  declared  tnat  the  hand  which  historian,  born  in  romerania  in  1728,  died  at 

had  signed  them  should  first  bum.     He  was  Gnadenfrei,  in  Silesia,  June  6,  1777.    He  be- 

hamed  opposite  Baliol  college,  and  when  the  came  in  1747  secretary  to  Count  Zinzendorf, 

flames  were  rising  around  him  he  thrust  his  entered  a  community  of  Moravians,  went  in 

right  hand  into  them,  and  is  said  to  have  held  1761  as  missionary  to  Greenland,  and  after  his 

it  there  until  it  was  consumed,  crying  aloud :  return  in  1766  was  successively  pastor  at  Rix- 

"This  hand  hath  offended — ^this  unworthy  right  dorf  and  at  Gnadenfrei.    Her  wrote  a  HUtarie 

hand.*'    He  showed  no  unmanly  weakness  in  'con  Granlajid  (Darby,  1765 ;  2d  edition,  with 

that  terrible  hour,  repeatius,  with  his  eyes  cast  additions,  in  1770),  and  a  Bruder-HUtorie.  or 

upward,  the  words :  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  publisned 

roiritl"  and  then  expired. — The  principal  an-  at  Barby  in  1772,  and  continued  by  Hegner, 

thorities  for  the  career  of  Cranmer  are  Strype's  1791-1816. 

•'Memorials,"  the  "Lives"  of  him  by  Todd  and  CRAPE,  a  delicate  transparent  fabric,  made 

Le  Bas,  the  historical  works  of  Burnet,  Hallam,  of  raw  silk  with  the  gloss  removed.    Crapes 

Turner,  Lingard,  Fronde,  and  Macaulay.    Mr.  are  either  crisped  or  smooth.  The  crisped  which 

Froude  appears  to  doubt  if  he  suggested  the  are  double  require  that  the  silk  should  be  spun 

plan  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  the  divorce  harder  than  for  the  single,  as  the  degree  of  twist 

question  in  which  his  career  as  a  courtier  and  a  regulates  the  crisping.    All  crapes  are  woven 

statesman  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  origi-  and  dyed  with  the  silk  in  the  raw  state.    In 

nated ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  has  spoken  of  him  finishing,  they  are  stiffened  with  gum  water. 

as  severely  as  he  speaks  of  Marlborough.    The  Crapes  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured  at 

"Life  and  Times  ofThomas  Cranmer,"  published  Lyons  in  France,  and  at  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 

at  Boston  in  1841,  is  a  valuable  American  con-  wich  in  England.    Bologna,  however,  claims  the 

tribution  to  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  invention. 

English  church.  CRAPELET.   I.  Chables,  a  French  printer, 

CRANTARA  (Gaelic,  erean  tarigh,  the  cross  bom  at  Bourmont,  Nov.  13,  1762,  died  in  Paris, 

of  shame),  a  military  signal  employed  by  the  Oct.  19,  1809.    He  came  to  Paris  at  the  time 

Seoctish  highland  chiefs.    It  was  a  firebrand  or  when  great  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid 

wooden  cross,  which,  after  being  dipped  in  the  to  the  improvement  of  typography  in  finish  and 

bk>od  of  a  goat,  was  sent  by  a  swift-footed  her-  elegance.    He  practised  his  profession  there  for 

aid  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it  20  years,  and  his  editions  are  highly  esteemed 

without  uttering  a  word,  save  the  name  of  the  for  their  correctness.     The  most  remarkable 

place  of  rendezvous.    The  fleetest  runner  of  that  productions  of  his  press  are  12  copies,  in  letters 

bamlet  was  instantly  despatched  with  the  signal  of  gold,  of  the  OUeaux  dores  of  Audibert.    II. 

to  the  next,  whence  it  was  borne  to  a  third,  and  Geoboes  Adrikn,  a  printer  and  author,  son  of 

so  on,  till  every  village  within  the  chief's  do-  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  June  13, 1789,  died 

main  had  received  the  summons.    The  last  time  at  Nizza,  Dec.  11,  1842.    He  maintained  the 

the  crantara  was  circulated  in  Scotland  was  dur-  reputation  of  his  father,  and  the  works  which 

ing  the  rebellion  of  1745.  he  published  are  esteemed  for  correctness  and 

CRANTOR  of  SOLI,  an  academic  philoso-  beauty  of  execution.    Among  them  there  are 

pher,  and  the  1st  commentator  on  Plato,  flour-  editions  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Montesquieu,  Vol- 

Bbed  at  the  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.    He  taire,   Rousseau,  and  Sismondi's  Histoire  des 

studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  and  was  Franfais,    The  idea  of  publishing  a  collection 

the  anthor  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  under  the  title  of  Aneiens  monuments  de  VMS' 

perished.    Most  of  his  writings  related  to  ethical  toire  de  la  langue  Fran  false  originated  with 

or  metaphysical  subjects.    One  of  his  most  cele-  him.     He  wrote  an  account  of  the  progress  of 

hrated  productions  was  a  treatise  on  "  Grief,"  the  art  of  printing  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 

d  which  Cicero  made  liberal  use  in  his  "  Tuscu-  16th  century,  and  its  influence  upon  literature 

Ian  Questions,"  and  in  the  Consolatio,  composed  (8vo.  1836),  and  was  the  author  of  "  Souvenirs 

by  him  on  the  death  of  his  daughter.  of  London,"  and  of  a  history  and  description 

CR  AN  WORTH,  Robert  Monset  Rolfe,  bar-  of  that  city,  beside  several  translations  from  the 

on,  late  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  born  at  English. 

Oranworth  in  Norfolk,  Dec.  18,  1790.    He  was  CRASHAW,  Richard,  an  English  poet  and 

educated  at  Cambridge  university,  and  in  1816  divine,  born  in  London,  died  in  Loretto  about 

was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  1650.    The  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  he 

lucrative  practice.     In  1834  he  was  appointed  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  till 

sc^dtor-general,  and  again  in  April,  1835,  re-  in  1682  he  went  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge, 
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where  he  was  graduated  in  1C33,  and  became  Oratare  he  fignres  m  one  of  the  fo^wri.  ind 
fellow  of  Peterhouw  in  1687.  In  1634  he  pub-  i»  supposed  to  expreas  the  opinwna  of  the auUK>r. 
lished  anonymously  at  Cambridge  a  volume  of  11.  Mabous  LiciNirs,  one  of  the  firrt  triuEOTira, 
Latin  poems  under  tlie  title  of  J5>i^rtfmmato  killed  near  CarrhaD  in  Mesopotamia.  58  B.  U. 
Sacra,  in  which  occurs  the  celebrated  verse  on  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  femOy  several  raem- 
the  miracle  at  Cana :  bers  of  which  had  attained  high  honors  in  th« 

Xympkajmdica  Dmtm  ridu  «i  trubuiL  republic,  and  bome  the  surname  of  Inttt  (nco). 

(Tbe  modest  water  saw  lu  God  and  biiuhcd.)  ^Jg  fi^ther,  who  was  consul  and  censor,  was  in 

The  English  verse  (which  often  has  ^^  conscious^  the  civil  war  a  zealous  partisan  of  8jlla,  and 
instead  of  *^  modest  ^)  has  been  attributed  also  ^^^d  by  his  own  hand  after  the  victorious  retom 
to  Milton  and  Dryden.  Crashaw  was  afterward  ^f  Marius  and  Cinna  in  87.  Young  OrasBOS  es- 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  lived  for  several  oaped  to  Spain,  whence  he  went  to  Africa  after 
years  in  St.  Mary's  church,  near  his  college,  oc-  the  death  of  Cinna«  and  from  there  U5  Italjr 
cupied  with  religious  offices,  and  with  compofr-  (83)  to  fight  against  the  Marian  partr.  Enrich- 
ing devotional  poems.  He  is  spoken  of  as  ed  with  Uie  spoils  of  the  defeated  and  proscribed 
DOW   '^ofTerinff,  like  a  primitive  saint,  more    party,  his  avaricious  and  speculative  spirit  found 

Sraycrs  by  ni^t  than  others  usually  offer  in  the    ample  means  to  augment  his  wealth  to  an  im- 
ay.'*    At  this  period  he  was  noted  as  an  elo-    mense  amount  by  purchases  at  auction,  by  farm- 
quent  and  powerful  preacher.    In  1644,  for    |Qg^  mining,  and  letting  out  houses  and  slaves^ 
refusing  to  accept  the  covenant,  the  parliament-    and  tiius  fully  to  deserve  the  family  surname, 
ary  army  eiectcni  him  from  his  fellowsliip,  and    His  ridies  and  hospitiUity  gave  him  influence 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  Roman    and  fovor  with  the  people,  which  paved  hia 
Catholic  Cowley  sought  him  there  in  1646,  and    way  to  civU  and  military  distinctions,  thoush 
findinff  him  in  great  poverty,  obtained  in  his    j^e  was  possessed  of  no  remarkable  talents,    in 
beh^f  the  favor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of    71  he  was  pnetor,  and  received  the  command 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  gave  him  letters  of    against  the  revolted  slaves  under  Spartacus ;  he 
recommendation  to  dignitaries  of  tlie  chureh  in    rapidlv  raised  6  legions,  and  defeated  Spartacus 
Italy.    He  went  to  Rome,  and  became  succes-    in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  river  Sihu-us,  in  which 
sivcly  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinaK  and  a    that  terribleenemy  of  Rome  was  slain.   Crassua 
canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto.    His  English    received  an  ovation,  being  crowned,  aa  conquer- 
TOenia,  entitled  ^  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred    or  of   slaves,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  instead 
roems,  with  other  Delights  of  the  Muses,"  were    of  myrtle,  and  was  elected,  together  with  Pom- 
published  in  London  in  1 646  (2d  edition  in  1 648).    pev,  consul  of  the  following  year.    Rivalling  the 
A  |K>sthumons  volume  appeared  at  Paris  in  1652    influence  of  his  ffreat  colleague,  he  bribed  the 
nnder  the  title  Carmen  JDeo  no$tro.    Several  of    people  of  Rome  by  eztraorduiary  banquets  and 
his  pieces  are  admirable  translations  from  Latin    distributions  of  com,  but  was  finally  reconciled 
and  Italian.    He  was  an  admirer  of  mystical    with  his  rival,  and  united  with  him  and  Cbsmt 
writings,  esi>ecially  of  tiiose  of  St  Theresa,  and    Ui  forming  the  first  triumvirate  (60  B.  C.)*  CsBsar, 
his  poems  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  force,    who  received  the  province  of  Gaul,  a  field  for 
and  passion  wiUi  wliich  they  treat  religious  sub-    xast  conquests,  lulled  by  some  minor  undertak- 
jects.   He  has  also  left  some  miscellaneous  poems    ings  the  attention  of  bis  coUeaguei,  who  sup- 
of  remarkable  beauty.  One  of  tlie  finest  of^ Cow-    ported  him  by  the  influence  of  Uieir  fame  and 
ley*s  compositions  is  a  monody  on  his  death,    wealth.    The  compact  was  renewed,  and  Craa- 
Editions  of  his  collected  works  appeared  in  1670    aas  was  again  elected  with  Pompey  consul  for 
and  1785.     His  complete  works,  edited  by  W.    the  year  55.    According  to  the  new  term% 
B.  Tumbull,  were  published  in  London  in  1858.    C«>sar  was  to  continue  his  government  in  Gaul, 
CR.VSSUS.   I.  Lucirs  Licixirs,  celebrated  aa    Pompey  received  Spain,  and  Crassus  Syria, 
the  greatest  orator  of  h\A  age,  born  in  140  B.  C,    Lavisli  preparations  betrayed  hb  intention  of 
died  in  91.    When  21  years  old  he  di^inguislied    entering  upon  a  great  expedition  against  the 
himself  by  the  prosecution  of  C.  Carbo.    As    Parthians,  which  promised  to  become  a  source 
consul  of  the  year  95,  with  Quintus  Mucius    of  boundless  conquests  and  riches.    In  antici* 
8ca)vola,  ho  contributed  to  Uie  enacting  of  a    pation  of  tliese,  hb  Joy  b  said  to  have  been 
law  expelling  all  allies,  not  citizens  of  Rome,    chUdisli ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  tribuneii 
from  the  city,  which  rigorous  measure  was  one    as  well  as  various  omens  which  alanned  the 
of  the  sources  of  the  social  war.    Sent  as  pro-    people,  could  not  deter  him  from  his  undertak- 
consul  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  his  adminixtra-    ing.    He  marchedtlinmgh  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
tion  was  di^itinguished  for  strict  Justice.    While    to  AMa,  crossed  Uie  Euphrates  (54  B.  C.X  ravaged 
censor  in  92,  he  caused  the  schooU  of  the  Latin    Meso{K»tiuaia,  but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he 
rhetoricians  to  be  closed,  as  pernicious  to  the    spent  the  wiuter,  before  starting  on  a  new  cam- 
morals  of  the  i>eople.    Shortly  before  hb  death    pai^  in  53.     He  recrossed  the  Euphrates  fol- 
he  vehcmentlr  defended  the  laws  proposed  by    lowing  the  fabe  advice  of  an  Arabian  chief^  and 
the  tribune  Mamin  livius  Unu^us  agoiuit  L  M.    was  attacke<l  by  Surona,  the  general  of  Orodes, 
Philippus,  one  oi  the  coniiub.    CrasMis  was  fund    king  of  the  Parthians  near  Carrhso,  supposed  to 
of  elegance  and  luxury  ;  hb  hoUi«c  on  the  Pala-    be  the  biblical  Haran.    The  Itomans  were  de- 
tine  hill  was  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  and    feated  wiih  imtneUM)  slaughter.    Crassus  re- 
adorned  with  works  of  art.    In  Cicero's  JM    treated  to  the  town,  but  was  compelled  by  a 
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nratiiij  of  the  ioldiere  to  accept  the  invitation  GRATTNTS.    I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

of  the  enemy  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  Quintilian  and  Horace  as  one  of 

kilkd.  The  circnmstances  of  this  event  are  vari-  the  8  great  masters  of  the  old  comedy.     He 

OQBly  related.    His  head  was  sent  to  the  Parthian  was  a  native  of  Attica,  born  about  620  B.  C, 

king;  who  is  said  to  have  noared  into  his  month  died  about  445  B.  0.    His  private  life  seems  to 

melted  g<^  saying:  '*«Now  be  satiated  with  have  been  marked  by  many  irregularities  and  ex- 

what  thoa  covetedst  through  life."  cesses.    Suidas  calls  him  the  "  wine-bibber,"  as 

CRATER  (Gr.ftporn^  a  bowl),  the  opening  on  Aristophanes  and  Horace,   indeed,  had   done 

the  tops  or  sides  of  v<Mcanic  mountains,  through  before  him.    He  was  already  far  advanced  in 

whldi  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ^ected.   The  era-  life  before  he  entered  upon  his  dramatic  career. 

ter  of  Etna,  like  many  of  the  most  ancient  vol-  The  *^  Arcbilochoi,"  supposed  to  have  been  his 

eiBoes,  does  not  retain  the  bowl-like  shape  to  earliest  production,  was  not  exhibited  till  he 

which  the  name  owes  its  origin ;  that  of  Vesu-  was  upward  of  70  years  of  age ;  but  he  lived  to 

vios,  however,  preserves  its  primitive  form.  achieve  much  for  his  profession,  and  at  the  ad- 

CRATERU^  a  general  of  Alexander  the  vanced  age  of  97  died  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 

Great,  received  after  the  death  of  that  con-  having  just  triumphed  over  Aristophanes  him- 

rror,  in  828  B.  C,  together  with  Antipater,  self.  He  found  the  Greek  comedy  a  mere  play- 
government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  thing,  employed  to  excite  merriment  and  laugh- 
Miitid  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  also  ter,  and  at  once  converted  it  into  a  terrible 
against  the  JStolians  and  Perdiccas,  and  fell  in  weapon  for  the  chastisement  of  public  and  pri- 
a  battle  airainst  Eamenes  (321).  vate  vice.  Horace  particularly  commends  the 
CRATES.  I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  flour-  public  spirit  and  the  impartial  justice  with 
idled  about  450  B.  C,  and  was  contemporary  which  he  exercised  his  censorship  over  the 
wi&  Cratinns.  £minentasanactor,heoftenper-  morals  of  his  age.  The  uniform  testimony  of 
ftrmed  the  principal  parts  in  the  plays  of  Grati-  ancient  writers  places  Cratinus  in  the  first  rank 
iin&  As  a  comic  poet  he  was  the  first  Athenian  as  a  comic  poet.  His  great  rival,  Aristo- 
who  ventured  to  follow  the  example  of  Epichar-  phanes,  was  fully  aware  of  his  power.  In  the 
BHis  so  iar  as  to  bring  drunken  characters  on  the  ^*  Knights  "  he  compares  him  to  a  torrent  car- 
stage.  Airistotle  in  his  **  Poetics"  bears  testi-  rying  every  thing  before  it,  and  tells  his  fellow 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  his  works.  Little,  citizens  that  Cratinus  was  entitled  to  a  high 
however,  is  really  known  of  them.  Meineke,  place  in  their  regard,  to  a  choice  seat  at  the  Dio- 
wbo  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  state-  nysia,  and  to  a  public  support  in  the  Prytaneum. 
■ents  of  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  gives  According  to  the  best  authorities  ho  wrote  but 
the  titles  of  14  which  were  ascribed  to  him.  21  dramas,  9  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Fngments  of  8  of  these  are  still  extant  II.  Dionysiac  contest.  Not  a  single  one  of  his 
A  Cynie  philosopher,  born  at  Thebes,  early  re-  dramas  is  now  extant ;  only  a  few  fragments 
Bored  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  pupil  remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  his  admired 
of  Dk^nes,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  productions,  II.  A  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
cminent  in  that  school  of  philosophers.  He  dy,  contemporary  with  Plato  the  philosopher, 
died  about  820  B.  0.  According  to  Dio-  sometimes  confounded  with  his  elder  and  more 
Laertins,  he  lived  a  Cynic  of  the  straitest  celebrated  namesake  just  mentioned.  Eight 
Fearing  that  the  quiet  of  philosophical  plays  are  ascribed  to  him. 
parsoits  woold  be  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  CR  ATIPPUS.  I.  A  Greek  historian  contem- 
wcfllth,  of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  he  is  porarywithThucydides.  He  continued  the  work 
•ttd  to  have  thrown  his  money  into  the  sea ;  of  the  great  historian,  and  brought  it  down, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  to  have  placed  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  time  of  Conon. 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  condition  The  well-known  words  of  Dionysius :  ^^  He  wrote 
tiwt  if  his  sons  should  have  the  misfortune  to  what  Thucydides  left  unwritten,"  evidently 
he  fbola,  they  should  inherit  the  property,  and  show  that  Cratippus  not  only  continued  the  his- 
tiiat  oCberwise  it  should  be  distributed  to  the  tory  of  Thucydides,  but  also  supplied  whatever 
poor.  •*  For,"  said  Crates,  "  if  they  are  philoso-  omissions  he  thought  he  found  in  it.  H.  A  cele- 
phera,  they  will  not  need  it"  UI.  An  Athenian  brated  Peripatetic  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at 
pUkitopher,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Polemo,  My  tilene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  es- 
flid  his  sQCoenor  in  the  chair  of  the  academy,  tablisbed  a  school  of  philosophy ;  but  afterward 
ionriihed  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.  having  repaired  to  Athens,  he  became  the  in- 
Heeootribnted  little  to  the  progress  of  philosoph-  structor  of  Brutus  and  of  M.  Cicero,  the  son  of 
inl  investigation,  and  is  known  mainly  as  the  in-  the  great  Roman  orator.  Cicero  himself  pro- 
ibnetor  of  Arcesilaus  and  others.  IV.  Anemi-  nounces  high  encomiums  upon  him  in  the  i>« 
Bat  Greek  grammarian,  called  also  by  Suidas  a  Offieiis,  declaring  him  the  ablest  of  the  Peripate- 
Gtoic  philosopher,  founded  the  celebrated  Perga-  tics  whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  equal  at  least 
BOK  school  of  grammar,  and  became  the  great  to  the  best  of  the  school.  Though  highly  esteem- 
nnl  of  Aristarcbus,  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  ed  by  the  ancients,  he  never  produced,  so  far  as 
From  his  work  on  Homer,  he  is  said  to  have  wecanlearn,  any  important  philosophical  work. 
ten  called  'O/cnpunx.  He  wrote  commentaries  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  believed  in  inspiration 
ca  Hesiod,  Ennpides,  and  Aristophanes.  Only  and  in  dreams,  but  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  are  preserved.  divination.   Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  an- 
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thor  of  the  work  on  dreams  cited  by  TertuIliaQ  Ist  ]>air  of  feet  are  not  to  large  in  proportion, 

in  \i\B  work  De  Animd,  and  are  witiiont  the  angle  seen  in  the  lobster. 

CRAVEKf  aS.  £.  CO.  of  X.  C. ;  area  estimated  The  swimming  feet  are  5  pairs,  long  and  nar- 
at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,709,  of  whom  row ;  in  the  females  all  end  in  wide  leaf-like 
6,951  were  slaves.  It  borders  on  Pamlico  plat««,  with  ciliated  edges ;  in  the  males  the 
sound,  and  is  intersected  hy  the  Neuse  river,  1st  pair  are  styliform..  The  gills  are  very  nn- 
navigable  throughout  the  county.  The  surface  merous,  dii^>osed  in  tofts,  and  arranged  in  rows 
is  low,  swampy,  and  in  great  part  covered  with  at  the  base  of  the  walking  feet,  and  within  the 
pine  foresits,  the  turpentine  and  lumber  pro-  carapace ;  they  are  separated  by  cartilaginous 
cured  from  which  are  among  the  chief  articles  plates,  whose  motions  serve  to  introduce  and 
of  export.  The  agricultural  products  in  1S50  expel  the  water,  which  issues  at  an  aperture  on 
were  1 74,366  buJiels  of  com,  and  93,788  of  each  side  of  the  mouth.  According  to  Milne- 
sweet  potatoes.  This  county  was  formed  in  Edwards,  the  duodenum  has  a  great  number 
1729,  and  was  at  first  a  precinct  of  Albemarle  of  internal  villosities,  no  valve  between  it  and 
county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  earl  the  rectum,  tlie  latter  smooth,  and  do  ctecal 
of  Craven,  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  tlie  appendage,  the  opposite  of  which  is  the  case 
soil.    Capital,  Newbem.  in  the  lobster.    The  eyes  have  compound  fa- 

CRAVEX,  CiiAKUcs,  secretary  to  the  pro-  cets,  and  are  supported  on  movable  iH>dicles 

prietors  of  South  Carolina,  and  governor  of  the  arising  from  the  1st  segment  of  the  head,  imd 

colony  from  1713  to  1716.     lie  was  the  hero  may  be  in  a  measure  wiUidrawn  into  cavities 

of  the  Yamassee   war  in  1715.    That  tribe  of  answering  the  pur|K)«es  of  orbits.    The  organs 

Indians  having  united  the  savages  from  Cape  of  generation  are  distinct  in  the  two  sexes ; 

Fear  to  the  St.  Mary^s,  for  the  destruction  of  the  number  of  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they  are 

the  colony  at  Ashler  river.  Gov.  Craven  im-  carried  for  a  time  attached  to  the  falMS  feet, 

mediately  proclaimed  martial  law,  laid  an  em-  under  the  tail.    Like  other  decapods,  the  craw- 

bargo  on  all  nliips  to  prevent  the  deuarture  of  fish  changes  its  sliell  annually,  coming  cmt  with 

men  or  provi!*iou4,  and  at  the  head  of  1,200  a  new  and  tender  one,  which  becomes  hard  in 

men,  a  part  of  whom  were  faithful  blacks,  met  a   few  days ;    at  each  moult  the  aniiiial  in- 

the  Indians  in  a  series  of  des|>erate  encounters,  creases  considerably  in  size,  and  the  cliuiige  ap- 

and  finally  drove  them  beyond  the  Savannah.  pears  to  be  continued  through  life ;  the  ^heIl, 

CRAVEN,  EuzABCTH.    See  Axspach.  which  is  an  epidermic   covering,  c<>n^i»t!i  of 

CRAWFISH,   a  macrourous   or  long-tailed  chitine  united  to  calcareous  salts.    Thi^  genus 
crustacean,  of  the  order  deeapoda^  and  genus  also  has  the  power  of  reproducing  clawsi  aiid 
tutacHM ;  this  genus  is  fiuviatile,  while  the  lob-  feet  which  have  been  lost  by  accident.    Their 
hter,  belonging  to  the  same  family  but  to  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  animal,  both  living 
genus  hcftiaruM^  is  marine.    The  body  is  elon-  and  dead  matter  being  eagerly  devoured ;  ^>\\^ 
gated  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  the  ab-  molluitks,  aquatic  larvso,  terrestrial  iniiecU,  and 
doinen  large;  it  is  covered  by  a  corneous  en-  sometimes  their  own  s|>ecies,  form  the  princi- 
▼elope  or  carapace,  terminating  anteriorly  in  pal  sources  of  their  subsistence.     Their  ene- 
a  wide,  short,  flattened  beak,  which  covers  the  mies  are  also  many ;  mammals  frequenting  the 
base  of  the  eye  pedicles.    There  are  2  pairs  of  water,  aquatic  birds,  voracious  fi»hea,  and  even 
antenna):  the  l»t  pair  of  moderate  lengtli,  with  insect  larve,  destroy  great  numbers  of  them, 
2  terminal  filaments ;  the  external,  or  2d  pair,  especiallr  in  tlieir  young  state.    Tliey  are  con- 
being  much  longer,  with  a  large  lamellar  ap-  aiuered  luxuries  on  the  table,  and  \\n*^  who 
pendage  on  the  upper  surface  of  its  pedicle,  will  not  eat  them  catch  a  great  many  for  bait 
The  mouth  apparatus  consists  of  2  mandibles,  for  white  perch    and  other  fi^hes;    Uiey  are 
2  pair»  of  jaws,  and  3  iiairs  of  Jaw  feet,  mov-  canght  in  nets,  and  may  be  easily  token  from 
itig  horizontally.    The  le^i  are  5  pairs,  the  1st  hol^  and  nmler  stones.    In  some  of  the  Rus- 
tlie  largest,  an<l  ending  m  a  2-bladetl  nipi>er  aian  rivers  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
or  claw,  by  which  objects  are  seized  in  the  pur-  caught  for  tlie  sake  of  the  calcareous  mawea 
suit  f»f  prey,  and  in  self-defence ;  the  2d  and  found   in   their  stomachs   before   the    i>eriod 
8d  pairs  are  al^o  didactylons,  but  smaller,  and  of  moulting ;    the?<e  concretions,  the   faiiH»cia 
the  4th  and  5th  are  ^ingle-pointe<l.     The  5th  'Vrabs*   eyes*^  and    yeux   dtertvinet   of  the 
tlioracic  ring  \'^  simply  artioulatinl  to  the  pre-  old  phannacopi*i:L<s  C(»n^ist  of  carbonate  and 
o^'^ling  ones.     T!ie   aUlonien   is  of  al>out  the  phosnhale  of  lime,  and  are  no  Wtter  than  pre- 
saine  width  for  its  wliole  length.  pre^*nting  on  pariHl   chalk  for  the  corriinion  of  ht«miachal 
each  side  a  series  of  lamina*  pn)longe<l  ho  as  aiMility,  for  which   ihev  were   formerly  much 
to  encA.*(e  more  or  le>!*  the  ba^e  of  the  false  or  emph»ye<l.    They  delight  in  clear  and  runuiiiK 
swimming  feet;  the  last  M'ginent  it  very  wide,  streams,  but  are  common  in  lakes  and  iKimU; 
forming,  with  the  2  laiuinie  fnun  tlie  6th  ring  they  conceal  them?ielves  by  day,  and  fi^ed  br 
on  each  M<le,  a  larire  caudal  tin.  nearly  even  niglit.     The  color  i*  generally  a  light  yellow i^h 
when  expanded,  the  externid  plate  havinj;  a  br«»wn.     The  EurojH.*an  crawlish  (-4.,ffwrwif«7a, 
transveriH*  joint  at  its  }M»<«tirior  3d.  the  mid-  Fahr.)  has  the  large  claw^  j^tuddir^l  with  gran- 
die  plate  Wing  nmnd  at  tlie  end,  with  a  tvM*th  ulations  and  the  l»eak  with  a  tooth  on  the  side 
on  ea«'h  Mde  jM^steriorly.     The  Memum  fonns  near  it»  internal  ihinl.     Ain(»ng  the  American 
no  pUstron,  as  in  the  crab;   the  pincers  of  the  species  are  the  J.  a£inU  (Say),  and  A.  Bart^mii 
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(Boic.X  found  in  the  sontbem  and  western  riv-  ous,  and  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  state 
en ;  in  these  the  claws  and  the  carapace  are  are  in  this  county.  Boston  mountain  is  estimated 
less  granular.  Other  species  are  described  in  to  have  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  Stone  coal 
Sooth  America  and  Australia  by  Milne-£d-  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  several  parts. 
wards.  Crawfish  swim  rapidly  by  means  of  The  productions  in  1854  were  860,669  bushels  of 
the  tail,  whose  strokes  propel  them  backward ;  Indian  com,  20,025  of  wheat,  69,600  of  oats,  and 
they  crawl  well  on  the  bottom,  and  are  some-  829  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  6  church- 
times  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  405  pupils  attending 
streams,  using  holes  filled  with  water,  and  oc-  public  and  other  schools.  Capital,  Van  Buren. 
casional  pools,  as  places  of  retreat.  From  their  III.  A  central  co.  of  Ga. ;  area,  289  sq.  m. ; 
propensity  to  eat  carrion,  Audubon  calls  them  pop.  in  1852,  8,912,  of  whom  4,803  were  slaves. 
•*  little  aquatic  vultures."  They  are  fond  of  It  is  bounded  S.  W.  by  Flint  river,  and  drained 
burrowing  in  the  mud,  and  from  this  habit  are  by  several  creeks.  The  land  is  uneven,  and  of 
often  great  pests,  undermining  levees  and  em-  various  qualities.  In  the  north  it  is  moder- 
bankments,  frequently  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  ately  fertile,  and  in  the  south  sterile.  The  ar- 
miller  and  the  planter ;  it  is  stated  that  on  ac-  able  land  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  sweet 
ooont  of  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  the  potatoes ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  cov- 
owners  of  the  great  dam  in  the  Little  Genesee  ered  with  pine  forests.  In  1850  the  county 
river  have  been  once  compelled  to  rebuild  it.  yielded  7,477  bales  of  cotton,  889,426  bushels 
In  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  some  of  of  Indian  corn,  85,284  of  oats,  and  98,100  of 
the  crawfish  are  blind ;  they  have  the  eye  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20  churches,  and 
pedides,  but  no  facets,  only  simple  integu-  867  pupils  attending  public  schoools.  Kamed 
meats  covered  with  hairs ;  very  probably,  as  in  honor  of  William  H.  Crawford,  U.  S. 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  same  cave  senator  from  Geor^a.  Capital,  Knoxville. 
(ambfyopsU  9p€lcfu%\  internal  rudiments  of  a  Value  of  real  estate  m  1856,  $1,172,600.  IV. 
visual  organ  would  be  found,  especially  as  it  is  AN.  co.  of  Ohio ;  area,  412  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
said  that  some  of  these  Crustacea  have  well  de-  1850,  18,177.  The  surface  is  level,  but  ele- 
▼eloped  eyes,  as  also  do  the  crickets  which  live  vated,  and  the  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  The 
in  the  cave ;  the  non-development  of  the  ex-  southern  part  is  occupied  by  pastures,  and  the 
temal  eye  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  principal  production  of  the  northern  is  wheat. 
sdmulns  of  light  through  several  generations.  In  1850  the  county  yielded  275,658  bushels  of 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  species  within  Indian  com,  188,158  of  wheat,  16,000  tons  of 
md  without  the  cave  are  different,  and  it  is  hay,  and  108,874  lbs.  of  wool.  It  contained 
altogether  probable  that  the  progeny  of  the  89  churches,  and  the  public  schools  numbered 
blind  crawfish  would  have  eyes,  if  raised  un-  4,740  pupils.  Capital,  Bucyrus.  V.  A  S.  co. 
der  the  ordinary  influences  of  sunlight.  The  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  the 
pop>iilar  name  of  the  crawfish  is  "  fresh-water  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by  Blue  river  ;  area, 
lobrter."  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,524.  The  valleys 
CRAWFORD,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  streams  are  productive,  but  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  the  rest  of  the  land  is  rugged  and  sterile.  Coal, 
bordering  on  Ohio,  intersected  by  a  number  of  iron,  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable  min- 
creeks:  area,  about  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  erals.  Lumber,  flour,  pork,  and  beef  are  ex- 
S7,849.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  a  ported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  produc- 
aoQ  of  good  quality,  but  better  adapted  to  tions  in  1850  were  183,930  bushels  of  Indian 
grazing  than  to  tillage.  Iron  ore  and  lime  com,  2,009  of  wheat,  87,897  of  oats,  and  918 
marl  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  tons  of  hay.  Tliere  were  11  churches,  and 
Lmnber  is  abundant,  and  forms  one  of  the  1,418  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
diief  articles  of  export.  Grain,  potatoes,  hay,  Leavenworth.  VI.  An  E.  co.  of  111. ;  area,  420 
and  dairy  produce,  are  the  other  staples.  In  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  10,152.  It  is  separated 
1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  887,556  bushels  from  Indiana  on  the  E.  by  the  "Wabash  river, 
of  Indian  com,  142,414  of  wheat,  418,751  of  and  drained  by  Embarras  river  and  its  N.  fork, 
osts^  and  165,662  of  potatoes.  There  were  the  former  passing  through  the  S.  W.  part,  and 
1,^7.436  lbs.  of  butter  made.  The  public  the  latter  flowing  along  the  "W.  boundary. 
ieho<^  numbered  9,906  pupils ;  there  were  63  The  surface  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile 
dutches,  6  newspaper  offices,  140  saw  mills,  prairies.  In  1850  the  productions  were  453,- 
15  floor  and  grist  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  2  955  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,943  of  wheat, 
iron  fonnderies,  16  tanneries,  and  various  other  5,001  of  oats,  and  1,411  tons  of  hay.  There 
Bins,  factories,  &c.  The  county  was  organized  were  7  churches,  and  620  pupils  attending  pub- 
la  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Wil-  lie  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  AVilliam  II. 
Btm  Crawford,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  Crawford,  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia.  Cap- 
H  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1782.  Capital,  Mead-  ital,  Palestine.  VII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo. ;  area, 
tiDe.  II.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ark. ;  area,  585  so.  m. ;  1,380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 7,672,  of  whom  237 
pop.  in  1854,  4,658,  of  whom  530  were  slaves,  were  slaves.  It  is  intersected  by  Maramec 
a  borders  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  is  river,  and  drained  by  2  of  its  branches.  The 
knnded  on  the  S.  by  Arkansas  river,  here  nav-  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  in  many  parts 
ipikhk  by  steamboats.    The  surface  is  mountain-  hilly.    It  is  occupied  by  tolerably  fertile  prai- 
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ries  and  trtcts  of  excellent  timber.  The  val-  imiyereitj,  6a^  which  office  he  held  until 
leys  and  river  bottoms  are  generally  verj  fer-  the  cloee  of  1B41.  In  1948  he  was  licensed  to 
tile,  bnt  the  count  j  is  leas  remarkable  for  its  preach,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  ministiT 
a^icultnral  productions  than  for  its  great  min-  in  1844.  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
eral  wealth.  Tlie  hills  contain  very  rich  mines  in  Washington,  G^  daring  the  year  1845,  and 
of  copner  and  iron,  the  latter  being  extensively  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Charleston,  8.  C.,  in 
workeu.  Lead  is  also  found  in  various  locali-  1846.  From  1847  to  1854  he  filled  the  chair 
ties,  and  stone  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  of  Biblical  literature  in  Mercer  nnivenity  at 
the  iron  district  The  productions  in  1850  Penfield,  Oa.  In  Deocmber,  1854,  he  was  elect- 
were  297,133  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,482  ed  to  the  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and 
of  wheat,  48,440  of  oats,  and  597  tons  of  hay.  held  the  office  during  the  years  1855  and  1856, 
There  were  7  churches,  and  280  punils  attend-  when  he  resigned.  He  filled  the  chair  of  men- 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Steel vule.  VIII.  tal  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  at 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wis.,  separated  from  Iowa  by  Mississippi  during  the  ^ring  session  of  1857. 
the  MUi^issippi  river,  bounded  8.  £.  by  the  In  September  of  that  year  he  resigned  this  poii- 
Wisconsin;  area,  612  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  tion,  and  accepted  a  professorship  m  the  western 
8,323.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  occupied  part-  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Georgetown, 
ly  by  nrairies.  The  productions  in  1850  were  Ky.,  where  ho  remained  until  July,  1858.  In 
9,655  Dushels  of  Indian  com,  9,522  of  wheat,  the  mean  time,  having  been  reelected  to  the 
16,644  of  oats,  and  8,688  of  potatoes.  There  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and  strongly 
were  4  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  solicited  to  return  to  that  institution,  he  did  soi, 
office,  1  church,  and  226  pupils  attending  pub-  and  is  now  (1859)  its  presiding  officer.  In  1857 
lie  si'hools.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Prai-  he  was  elected  prosiuent  of  the  Bible  revision 
He  dn  Chien.  IX.  A  N.  co.  of  the  8.  penin-  association.  Dr.  Crawford  has  written  many 
aula  of  Mich.,  recently  erected,  and  not  in-  articles  for  periodicals,  and  several  small  worln 
eluded  in  the  census  of  1850.  It  is  drained  on  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  church.  In  1858 
by  the  sources  of  the  Au  Sable  river.  X.  A  he  published  a  volume  of  442  pages  entitled 
newly  fonned  and  thinly  settled  co.  in  the  ^  Christian  Paradoxes,^'  which  has  been  favor- 
W.  part  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  Boyer  and  ably  received  by  the  denomination  and  the  presi 
Soldier  rivers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.,  very  generally.  Ho  is  considered  one  of  the  first  pul- 
little  of  which  is  under  cultivation ;  pop.  in  pit  orators  of  the  liaptist  church  in  the  South. 
1856,  235.  The  productions  that  year  were  878  CRAWFORD,  Qnvmr,  an  Englisli  translator 
bushels  of  wheat,  470  of  oats,  11,135  of  Indian  and  author,  bora  at  Kilwinninff,  Sept  22,  1743, 
com,  1,080  of  potatoes,  8,867  lbs.  of  butter,  and  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  23, 1814.  lie  went  in  early 
810  of  wool.  life  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  in  the 

CRAWFORD,    Gkoroi   W.,  an    American  war  against  Spain.    After  the  peace  he  became 

atatesman  and  lawyer,  bora  in  Columbia  co.,  president  of  tne  company  of  the  Indies  at  Ma- 

Ga.,   Dec  22,    1798.     lie  was  graduated  at  nila,  and  in  a  short  tmie  gained  a  considerable 

Princeton  college,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  and  fortune.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1780,  he  trav* 

on  his  return  to  Georgia  became  a  law  student  elled  in  Italy,  Gennany,  and  Holland,  and  finally 

in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  fonned 

in  Augusta,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  valuidile  collections  of   books  and  paintinn. 

1822.    In  1827  he  was  elected  attoraey-^eneral.  Obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  revolution^  be 

which  office  he  retained  until  1831.    In  1837  resided  successively  at  Bmssels,  Frankfort,  and 

he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  legisla-  Vienna,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 

turo  from  Richmond  co.,  and,  with  the  excep-  Paris,  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  collections 

tion  of  one  veer,  he  continued  to  represent  that  which  had  been  dispersed  and  sold  in  his  aln 

county  until  1842.    In  1843  he  was  elected  a  sence.  After  tlie  rupture  of  the  i)eace  of  Aml«H| 

representative  to  congress,  but  the  same  year  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Paris,  throogfa  tbe 

was  nominated  by  tlie  whig  convention  as  tneir  protection  of  Talleyrand  and  the  empress  Jose* 

candidate  fur  govemor,  and  elected  by  a  largo  phine.    He  was  the  autlior  of  a  '*  History  of  tbe 

majority.    His  administration  gave  great  sat&-  liastile,  with  a  Disquisition  upon  the  Prtaoncr 

faction,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1845.    In  1849  of  the  Iron  Mask,*^  ^^Eivays  on  French  liter- 

Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  ature,"  '*  Historical  Essay  on  Swift,  and  hia  In- 

in  President  Taylor^s  cabinet,  which  office  he  fluence  on  the  English  Goverament,^^ '' Sketches 

held  until  the  death  of  the  president,  when  he  relating  to  the  Hiittor}*,  Learning,  Religion,  and 

re4gned.     He  has  since  lived  in  retirement  at  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,**  and  other  worka^ 

his  home  in  Riclim<ind  co.  some  of  which  are  published  in  English  ana 

CRAWFORD,  Natiiaxikl  Mact>x,  D.D.,  an  some  in  French. 
American  divine,  bora  near  Lexington,  Ogle-        CRAWFORD,  Tromas.  an  American  sciil|>- 

tlioqie  CO.,  Ga.,  March  22,  1811,  was  graduated  tor,  bora  in   New  York,  March  22,  1814,  died 

at  Franklin  college  (university  (»f(«oorgia),  Aug.  in  London,  Oct.  10,  1857.     In  earlv  childhood 

5,  1829.     He  studied  law  with  his  father,  the  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  arC 

Hon.  William  H.  Cramfonl,  and  was  admitted  to  and  from  the  time  when  he  could  guide  a  pencil 

t!ie  bar,  but  never  practi^nl.     In  1887  he  was  correctly  until  the  age  of  14  his  leisure  hoan^ 

elected  professor  of  mathemetaca  in  Oglethorpe  and  many  of  those  which  should  have  hecn 
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pioycd  in  stndj,  were  devoted  to  drawing  and  referred  his  more  purely  classic  subjects  and  his 
akeccbing^  or  to  explorations  of  print  shops  and  scriptural  bass-reliefs,  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
mctare  auctions.  His  father  placed  him  at  a  and  propriety  of  their  treatment  His  industry 
dnwing  school,  and  finding  him  ayerse  to  a  seemed  to  increase  with  the  favorable  turn  in  his 
mercantile  or  professional  life,  allowed  him  to  fortunes.  He  fitted  up  large  studios  in  the  piaz- 
enter  the  eetablishment  of  a  wood  carver.  In  za  Barberini,  which  soon  became  a  favorite  re- 
tiuB  occupation  his  talent  developed  rapidly,  sort  of  strangers  from  the  number  of  striking 
sid  at  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  studio  of  original  wo.rl^  always  to  be  seen  Uiere.  In  1844 
Keasa.  Frazee  and  Launitz,  monumental  sculp-  he  visited  America,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
tors  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time  he  at-  Louisa  Ward,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward, 
tended  the  schools  of  the  national  academy  of  of  New  York.  During  the  next  summer  he  mod- 
dmgn.  His  ambition,  however,  prompted  him  elled  a  remarkable  bust  of  Josiah  Quincy,  sen., 
to  enter  a  hi^er  walk  in  his  art,  and  at  the  ex-  for  the  library  of  Harvard  university,  and  re- 
pmtioQ  of  2  years,  during  which  he  executed  turned  to  Europe  with  numerous  commissions 
•tveral  monumental  designs,  and  worked  upon  for  new  works.  In  1849  he  made  a  2d  visit  to 
portrait  busts  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  United  States,  and  within  a  few  days  after 
otberSi  he  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friend  reading  in  a  Richmond  newspaper  the  proposals 
I^nnitE,  and  departed  for  Italy.  He  arrived  in  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  Washington 
Rome  in  the  summer  of  1885  with  a  slender  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  he  prepared  and  des- 
vurae,  bat  with  what  to  an  enthusiastic  art  stu-  patched  his  model,  which  was  unanimously 
dent  was  of  more  value  than  money,  a  letter  of  adopted  as  the  best  offered.  From  the  period  of 
introduction  to  Thorwaldsen,  with  which  he  had  his  return  to  Home  in  1850  until,  he  was  incapa- 
beeQ  funished  by  Launitz.  The  Danish  sculp-  citated  for  work,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  on  that 
tor  received  him  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  series  of  grand  historical  and  allegorical  pieces 
work  in  his  studio,  an  offer  which  Crawford  which  attested  the  finest  development  of  his 
•eeepted  forthwith.  For  several  years  he  labor-  artistic  powers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
ed  with  an  earnestness  which  excited  in  his  of  these  was  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
friends  minted  feelings  of  admiration  and  anx-  which  he  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Charles  O. 
ie^.  He  ioHdulged  in  no  relaxations,  and  seemed  Perkins,  of  Boston,  to  execute  for  the  Boston 
inufferent  as  to  his  health  or  physical  wants,  music  hall.  The  completion  of  this  work  at 
b«t  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  the  foundery  in  Munich  was  celebrated  by  a 
uL  Such  devotion  could  not  fail  to  attract  at-  musical  festival,  at  which  the  royal  family  of 
tentioii,  and  the  young  sculptor  began  to  be  Bavaria  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
idrosted  with  oonmiissions  for  portrait  busts  were  present.  It  was  deposited  in  its  destined 
and  copies  in  marble.  The  sums  received  for  place  with  no  less  ceremony.  The  artist  declined 
these  barely  sufficed  for  his  support  and  the  pur-  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  personal  la- 
cfaase  of  the  necessary  materials;  but  he  was  bor  in  this  work.  The  colossal  equestrian  statue 
^jtad  to  work  for  any  remuneration,  feeling  that  of  Washington,  25  feet  in  height,  was  subsequent- 
he  was  in  no  position  to  refuse,  and  that  excel-  ly  cast  in  Munich  under  &e  artistes  personal 
knee  could  only  be  attained  by  incessant  labor,  superintendence,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the 
AsaniQastration  of  his  enthusiasm  and  physical  b^inning  of  1858.  The  people  of  Richmond 
tmugTj  it  is  stated  that  during  10  weeks  in  1837  testified  their  enthusiasm  by  dragging  it  to  Cap- 
he  modeled  17  busts  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  itol  hill,  where  it  now  stands.  Its  pedestal 
eopied  in  marble  the  figure  of  Demosthenes  in  the  rests  upon  a  star-shaped  elevation  with  6  points, 
Yatican.  In  1889,  having  previously  executed  on  which  are  to  be  placed  statues  of  Pat- 
few  original  pieces,  he  designed  his  ^*  Orpheus,''  rick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lee,  and  other  illustrious 
which  first  brought  him  into  notice  in  Virginians.  None  of  the  latter  were  completed 
and  whidi  elicited  the  warm  com-  at  the  artist's  death,  but  will  be  finished  from 
of  Gibeon  and  Thorwaldsen,  the  lat-  his  designs.  The  admiration  which  these  works 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  called  it  the  most  classic  excited  in  Europe  procured  his  admission  to  the 
in  the  studios  of  Rome.  Mr.  Charles  Sum-  royal  academies  of  Munich  and  St.  Petersburg, 
\  who  saw  it  in  Rimie  in  the  latter  part  of  that  and  the  academy  of  St  Mark  in  Venice.  Oraw- 
ir,  was  so  struck  with  its  merits,  that  on  his  ford  had  meanwhile  received  an  importSant  com- 
Jitiini  to  Boston  he  procured,  by  subscription,  mission  from  congress  to  furnish  marble  and 
the  means  of  sending  Crawford  an  order  for  a  bronze  statuary  for  the  new  capitol  at  Wash- 
wpj  in  marble.  Its  reception  in  America,  ington,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
mere  it  was  exhibited  with  others  of  Crawford's  designs  were  those  which  he  prepared  for  the 
works,  Ibrmed  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  artist,  pedunent  and  tlie  bronze  doors.  In  tlie  former 
from  whidi  dates  the  commencement  of  the  the  figure  of  liberty,  who  is  supported  on  either 
Mpitation  he  subsequently  eigoyed.  The  statue  side  by  allegorical  representations  of  the  arts, 
hiow  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaaum.  commerce,  civilization,  &c.,  is  particularly  fine. 
Ckavford  was  now  enabled  to  give  more  atten-  In  the  latter  are  representations  of  law  and  jus- 
ioa  to  ideal  composition,  and  the  numerous  tice.  The  grandest  work  of  this  series,  however, 
Upis  ni  mythology  and  sacred  history  which  and  perhaps  of  all  which  he  has  designed,  is  the 
)m  mdertoc^  indicated  a  steady  gain  in  execu-  colossal  statue  of  the  genius  of  America,  which 
live  akin  and  confidence.    To  this  period  may  be  is  destined  for  the  pinnacle  of  the  capitol  dome. 
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It  is  a  rai^estic  and  gracefol  female  ^gnre  draped  ran  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Sooth  Carolina,  ha 
to  the  feet,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  con-  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  Camden 
frcioQs  power  and  magnanimity.    This  work,  gaol,  from  which  imprisonment  he  was  released 
the  model  of  which  received  the  sculptor's  last  on  the  security  of  some  of  his  loyalist  neigh- 
touches,  is  yet  to  he  cast  in  hronze.    As  an  il-  hors.     In   1788,  the  revolutionary   war  hemg 
lustration  oi  the  versatility  of  Crawford,  it  may  concluded,  ho  removed  across  ttie  Savannah 
be  mentioned  that  while  engaged  on  these  works  river  into  Georgia,  and  settled  on  one  of  its 
he  executed  his  touching  group  of  the  ''  Babes  tributaries,  Kiokco  creek,  in  the  present  county 
in  tlie  Wood,"  and  the  '*lfebe  and  Ganymede,"  of  Columbia.    The  elder  Crawford  died  a  few 
beside  various  portrait  busts,  including  one  of  years  after,  leaving  his  family  in  reduced  cir- 
James  Otis  for  the  chapel  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  cumstances.     Tlie  young  Crawford  had  early 
cemetery,  near  Ikiston.     In  1856  ho  revisited  displayed  an  aptitude  for  learning,  and  by  at- 
America,  leaving  his  family  there,  and  returned  tendance  at  such  schools  as  the  neighborhood 
alone  to  Home.    A  cancerous  tumor  on  the  brain  afforded,  had  qualified  himself  to  act  as  teacher, 
soon  after  manifested  itself^  and  he  was  obliged  Upon  this  occupation  he  entered  at  the  early 
to  renounce  the  practice  of  hb  art.     He  was  age  of  16,  and  lollowed  it  at  intervals  for  sev- 
BQcce^ively  removed  to  Paris  and  London  for  eral  years,  thus  assisting  his  mother  in  the 
the  benefit  of  medical  treatment,  and  died  after  support  of  the  family.     Dr.   Waddcll  having 
an  intensely  painful  illness.    The  industry  of  establishe<l   his  classical  academy  in  Columbia 
Crawford  finds  few  parallels  among  ancient  or  oo. — tlie  same  at  which  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
modem  sculptors.     During  his  artistic  career  ho  William  Lowndes  were  not  long  after  pupils — 
finished  upward  of  60  works,  many  of  them  young  Crawford  resolve<l  to  improve  the  oppor- 
colossal,  and  left  about  50  sketches  in  plaster  tnnity  thus  afforded.     lie  entered  this  academy 
and  designs  of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  will  in  1794,  then  22  years  old,  and  remaineil  there 
be  finished  by  his  assistants.     Ilis  chief  mytho-  2  years,  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  acting  as 
logical  subjects  are  the  *'  Genius  of  Mirth,*^  the  usher.     Ho  then  l^cxmie  assistant  teacher  and 
**  Muse,"  **  Autumn,"  "  Cupid,"  **  Flora,"  "  lo,"  afterward  principal  of  an  academy  in  Augusta, 
the  "  Peri,"   **  Apollo,"   "  Homer,"   "  Diana,"  and  having  pursued  in  the  mean  time  tlie  study 
**  Vei^ta,"  **  Sappho,"  the  "Archer,"  **  Paris  pro-  of  the  law,  was  in  1798  admitted  to  tlie  bar. 
senting  the  Apple  to  Venus,"  **  Mercury  and  The  following  spring  he  removed  to  I^exington, 
Psyche,"   **  Jupiter     and    Psyche,"    **  Psyche  Oglethorpe  co.,  and  commenced  practice.   Soon 
Found,"  ^  Nymph  and  Satyr,"  a  series  of  4  bass-  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  assiste^l  in 
reliefs,  "  Uoy  and  Goat,"  &c.     His  Scriptural  compiling  Uie  first  digest  of  tlie  laws  of  (teor- 
compomtions  included  "Adam  and  Eve,'*  "Da-  gia.   Both  his  physical  and  mental  endowmenta 
vid  and  Goliatli,"   *•  David  before  Saul,"  the  were  well  calculated  to  insure  him  success  aa 
"  Shepherds  and  Wise  Men  before  Christ,"  a  a  lawyer.     He  was  of  a  very  strong  constita- 
groupof  24  figures;  "  Christ  disputing  with  the  tion,  was  6  feot  3  in  height,  was  every  way 
Doi'tora,'*   12  figures;  "Christ  ascending  from  finely  proportioned,  and,  though   not  grarefhl 
the  Tomb,"  and  "Christ  raising  Jairus's  Daugh-  in  his  manners,  of  easy  and  agreeable  address, 
ter ;"  the  "  Daughter  of  Herodias,"  "  Repose  in  He  was  quick  in  his  i)erceptions,  rapid  in  corn- 
Egypt,"  "  Eve  Tempted,"  **  Eve  witli  Cain  and  bination,  and  clear  and  distinct  in  his  opinioni| 
Abel,"  "  Lead  ns  into  Life  Everlasting,"  a  single  which  he  maintained  with  unshaken  firmnesa. 
figure  of  Christ,  "  Christ  blessing  little  Chil-  He  did  not  go  much  into  detail  or  incidents,  bnt 
dreu,"  and  "  Christ  at  the  Well  of  Samarm."  rested  on  a  few  strong  points.     He  indulged  in 
Among  his  miscellaneons  works,  in  addition  to  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  his  speeches,  al- 
those  mentioned,  are  the  group  of  tiie  "Dan-  ways  to  the  purpose,  seldom  exceeiled  half  an 
cerH,*'  2  life-size  statues  of  children,  which  have  hour  in  length.     In  1802,  tlie  then  leader  of  th« 
had    much    popularity,  statues    of   Channing,  bar  on  that  circuit  having  been  elected  to  coo- 
Washington  Allston,  Henry  Clay,  and  busts  of  gress,  Mr.  Crawford  succeeded  to  bis  place.  The 
Comtuixloro   Hull,  Charles    Sumner,    Kenyon  next  year  ho  was  himself  elected  to  the  state 
the  English  poet,  Mrs.  Crawford,  tlie  latter  a  legislature,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  for 
master[>iece  of  finish,  and  many  others.  4  years.     In  1804  he  was  married  to  Susannah 
CRAWFORD,  WiixiAM  Harkis,  an  Amer-  Girardin  of  Augiwta,  after  a  7  years'  engage- 
lean  statesman,  bom  Feb.  24,  1772,  in  that  part  ment,  which  he  now  first  felt  himself  in  a  pe- 
of  Amherst  CO.,  Va^  after  ward  erected  into  kel-  cnniary  position  to  fulfil.     Upon  his  marriage, 
son  CO., died  in  Elbert  co.,  (Ja,,  while  on  his  way  which  proved  a  very  happy  one,  he  settled  on  a 
to  attend  the  court  of  which  ho  was  judge,  small  estate  near  I^jxington  calle<l  Wootllawn, 
Sept.  15,  18S4.     His  father,  Joel  CramfonJ,  was  where,  except  when  engaged  in  the  public  ser- 
of  Scotch  descent,   and  a  frontier  fanner  in  rice,  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  ri'midnder 
moderate  circumstances.     Following  the   tide  of  his  life.     Hy  this  marriage  he  becuno  the 
of  emigration   tiien   setting  soutliward   along  father  of  5  sons  and  3  daughters.     The  only 
the  Blue  Ri«lge,  he  removed  in  177l>  to  Edge-  measure  of  general  interest  in  which  he  apiiears 
field   district,  S.  C,  and  settled  on   Stevens's  to  have  parti(Mpal<*d  as  a  member  of  the  state 
creek,  which  enters  the  Savannah  «»nie  30  miles  legislature,  was  a  re;«olution  introducetl  by  him 
above  Augusta.     He  was  a  whig  in  his  political  and  adopted  by  bi>th  branches,  urging  Jenerson 
principles,  and  when  in  1780  the  British  over-  to  stand  fur  the  presidency  a  tliird  time.   In  the 
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local  afikirs  of  the  state  he  took  an  active  in-  dent  Clinton  was  disabled,  by  the  sickness  of 
terest,  and  gave  snch  evidences  of  his  ability,  which  he  soon  after  died,  from  acting  as  presi- 
that  in  1807,  on  the  resignation  of  Abraham  deut  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Crawford  was  chosen 
Baldwin  as  United  States  senator  from  Geor-  president  pro  tern, ;  an  appointment  the  more 
gia,  Mr.  Crawford  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  important  as  after  Clinton^s  death,  in  case  the 
Bat  he  did  not  reach  this  elevation  without  office  of  president  became  also  vacant,  Mr.  Craw- 
going  through  what  may  be  considered  as  at  ford  as  president  of  the  senate  would  have  sue- 
that  time  almost  the  ordinary  routine  of  public  ceeded  to  it.  In  common  with  Madison,  Gal- 
life  in  Georgia.  He  had  been  engaged  in  two  latin,  and  other  older  members  of  his  party, 
dnds.  In  the  first,  which  grew  rather  out  of  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  war 
profesaonal  than  political  differences,  he  killed  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  point  of  view  he 
his  opponent,  a  Mr.  Van  Allen,  a  lawyer,  lately  was  more  consistent  than  some  others  in  warmly 
from  New  York,  and  a  cousin  of  Martin  Van  opposing  any  augmentation  of  the  navy.  But 
Boren.  His  second  duel,  in  which  he  was  him-  Madison  and  Gallatin  having  yielded  to  the 
self  woonded  in  the  wrist,  was  fought  with  demands  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  sec- 
GeD«  John  Clark,  who  remained  for  20  years  tion  of  the  party,  Mr.  Crawford  went  with  them 
his  bitter  political  opponent,  and  the  head  of  a  and  voted  for  the  war.  In  1813,  having  just 
pt^hical  party  warmly  opposed  to  him.  Mr.  refused  the  secretaryship  of  war,  Mr.  Craw- 
Crawford  reached  Washington  at  a  very  im-  ford  was  appointed  minister  to  France  as  sue- 
portant  crisis.  The  restrictions  upon  commerce,  cessor  to  Joel  Barlow.  The  political  confusion 
nx>wing  out  of  Napoleon's  decrees  and  the  of  that  country,  incident  upon  the  downfall  of 
British  orders  in  council,  had  thrown  the  coun-  Napoleon,  was  not  very  favorable  to  diplomatic 
try  into  a  great  excitement,  which  was  soon  discussions,  but  he  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
Etfll  further  increased  by  the  embargo  policy  re-  nessing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
eommended  by  President  Jefferson,  and  adopted  rences  of  modern  history.  He  also  took  a  warm 
by  congress.  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  elected  interest  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  and  was 
to  the  senate  as  a  supporter  of  the  administra-  decidedly  in  favor  of  peace  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tioD ;  bat  though  the  embargo  was  warmly  tained,  without  any  mention  of  the  impressment 
urged  as  an  adnunistration  measure,  he  showed  question,  and  that  too  even  without  waiting  for 
his  in<lependence  by  voting  against  it.  It  was  aefinite  instructions  to  that  effect  from  Wash- 
impoflBible,  however,  if  he  wished  to  maintain  ington.  He  first  received  the  news  of  peace  at 
hk  politicid  associations,  to  persevere  in  this  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael,  where  it  was 
opposition,  and  at  the  next  session  of  congress  communicated  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
be  both  spoke  and  voted  against  its  repeal.  The  ton,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendly  ac- 
ealm  and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  quaiutance.  During  his  residence  in  France  he 
the  moderation  ofhis  political  views,  recommend-  acquired  the  friencbhip  of  Lafayette,  who  ap- 
ed him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Galla-  pointed  him  agent  for  his  American  lands,  and 
tin,  of  whose  policy  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  with  whom  after  his  return  home  he  carried 
imderPreddent  Madison  he  became  the  exponent  on  a  confidential  correspondence.  In  1815  he 
in  the  senate.  It  was  in  this  character  that,  in  asked  a  recaU,  and  the  senate  having  refused  to 
1811,  having  then  been  reelected  to  the  senate,  confirm  Gen.  Dearborn,  whom  after  the  peace 
he  sostained  with  much  ability  the  proposal  of  Madison  had  nominated  as  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Mr.  GaBatin  for  renewing,  upon  certain  condi-  Crawford,  while  still  on  his  voyage  home,  was 
tiocks,  VDtdi  under  certain  limitations,  the  charter  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The  next  year,  on 
tA  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  he  was 
this  q[iie8tion  the  contest  was  very  severe.  In  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury.  There 
ad£tioQ  to  those  old  democratic  champions,  were  those  who  desired  to  support  him  as  a 
Sm^  of  Mttyland,  Leib  of  Pennsylvania,  and  candidate  for  the  presidency  instead  of  Monroe ; 
Giles  of  Virginia,  the  opposition  in  the  senate  indeed,  he  received  a  large  vote  in  the  con- 
wis  led  on  by  the  impetuous  young  Henry  Clay,  gressional  caucus ;  but  upon  Monroe^s  accession 
aft  tiiat  time  a  vehement  advocate  of  the  doctrine  he  continued  to  hold  the  secretaryship  of  the 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  United  States  treasury,  having  J.  Q.  Adams  and  J.  C.  Cal- 
baok.  After  a  warm  debate  the  enacting  clause  lioun  as  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  The 
of  the  bfll  was  struck  out  by  the  casting  vote  course  of  events,  and  especially  the  experience 
of  Yiee-President  Clinton,  a  similar  bill  in  the  of  the  late  war,  had  led  a  portion  of  the  demo- 
knse  being  indefinitely  postponed  by  one  ma-  cratic  party  to  alter  their  views  very  essentially 
V&f.  That  session  was  exceedingly  stormy,  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  gov- 
Tmrd  the  close  of  it  a  collision  took  place  be-  ernment.  Abandoning  that  strict  limitation 
een  John  Randolph  and  Eppes,  the  son-in-  of  federal  authority,  power,  and  patronage,  of 
r  of  Jefferson,  both  members  of  the  house,  which  Jefferson  haa  been  the  champion,  many 
deh  drew  out  a  challenge  from  the  latter,  among  them  bad  begun  to  favor  a  liberal  inter- 
Ir,  GrawfcM^  probably  from  his  experience  as  a  pretation  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and 
isefist,  was  invited  to  act  as  one  of  the  seconds,  a  generous  expenditure  of  money,  especially  in 
ii  which  capacity  he  successfully  exerted  him-  facilitating  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
•eif  to  lying  about  an  explanation  without  any  states  by  means  of  internal  improvements.  John 
*  ^"         When,  in  March,  1812,  Vice-Presi-  C.  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  an  active  champion 
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of  ihefle  new  Tiews.  They  were  opposed  by  ered.  J.  Q.  Adams  offered  to  continae  liim  m 
Crawford,  both  in  his  character  of  a  statesman  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  he  declined,  and 
and  as  the  head  of  the  treatonr,  at  that  time  retomed  home  to  C^rgia.  Notwithstanding 
limited  in  its  resources,  and  driven  to  loans  even  his  political  rivalry  with  Mr.  Clay,  he  still  re- 
in time  of  peace.  He  was  for  adhering  to  the  mained  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  in  a  let- 
old  Jeffersonian  policy,  and  was  denounced  in  ter  written  in  1828,  assured  him  that  as  between 
consequence  in  Calhoun^s  newspaper  organ  at  Jackson  and  Adams  he  should  have  decided  bm 
Washington  as  a  "  radical'^  Thus  sprang  up  a  Clay  did.  Mr.  Crawford's  pecuniary  means  were 
warm  political  and  even  personal  hostility  De-  not  large,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  m  Mav,  1827, 
tween  these  two  able  men,  entered  into  also  by  on  the  bench  of  the  northern  circuit,  the  same 
their  respective  states,  between  which  a  strong  in  which  he  had  formerly  practiced,  ne  accept- 
feeling  of  Jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  tran^  ed  a  temporary  appointment  from  Governor 
mitted  from  colonial  times,  was  not  yet  entirely  Troup  to  ml  it  In  November  following  he  was 
extinct.  This  feeling  of  hostility  was  aggra-  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  the  remainder  of 
rated  upon  the  coming  up  of  tlie  question  of  a  the  vacant  term,  in  which  position  (the  Judges 
successor  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Crawford,  ever  holding  office  for  8  years  only)  he  was  con- 
since  the  withdrawal  of  his  claims  at  the  former  tinned  at  two  subsequent  elections  in  1828  and 
Section  in  favor  of  Monroe,  had  been  considered  1831.  During  his  time  there  was  no  court  for 
as  in  some  sense  the  destined  successor.  lie  was  the  correction  of  errors  in  Georffia.  There  was 
nominated  as  such  bv  a  congressional  caucus,  a  convention  of  the  circuit  Judges  annually  to 
held  Feb.  14, 1824.  That  caucus,  however,  was  consult  on  questions  submitted  by  each  other, 
but  thinly  attended,  and  failed  to  command  but  no  judgment  could  be  rendered,  the  action 
general  respect.  All  the  other  candidates,  Cal-  of  the  convention  being  wholly  advisory.  Dnr- 
houn,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay,  Joined  against  ing  the  7  years  that  he  presided  as  Judge  of  the 
him;  and  among  other  violent  assaults  upon  hini.  northern  circuit,  Mr.  Crawford  acted  as  chair- 
was  one  in  the  house  of  representatives  itself:  man  of  this  convention.  Though  his  disorder 
introduced  Just  at  the  end  of  the  session,  based  affected  him  both  physicaUy  and  mentally, 
on  certain  charges  made  by  Ninian  Edwards,  and  though  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  *'  silly 
Late  a  senator  from  Illinois,  and  Just  appointed  speeches^*  of  counsel,  he  made  a  much  better 
minister  to  Mexico,  to  which  country  be  was  iudpe  than  would  have  seemed  possible  to  those 
then  on  his  way.  Instead  of  allowing  these  amiliar  with  his  paralyzed  state.  He  was 
charges  (which  involved  official  misconduct  as  stronglT  opposed  to  the  nullification  movement, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  had  already  been  To  the  last,  he  retained  his  social  temfier  and  ad- 
brought  forward  in  a  Wasliington  newspaper)  mirable  conversational  talent.  He  loved  to  tell 
to  lie  over  till  after  the  presidential  election,  anecdotes,  and  told  them  wcU.  He  was  a  hearty 
which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  those  who  had  laugher,  ne^gent  in  his  dress,  simple  in  all  hit 
introduced  them,  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  fHends  arrangements,  and  totally  regardless  of  artificial 
demanded  an  investigation  at  once.  This  was  dignity.  He  was  extremely  affectionate  to  hit 
granted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  children,  teaching  them  himself^  romping  with 
which  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Livingston,  and  them,  arguing  with  them,  and  accnstominff  them 
John  Randolph  were  members.  Mr.  Crai|[ford,  to  treat  him  familiarly  and  confidingly.  In  the 
though  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  dictated  a  con-  fSunilv,  Woodlawn  was  familiarly  known  as  Ub» 
dusive  reply,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  nnani-  erty  halL  His  wife  and  several  children  sor* 
mousreport'of  tlie  conuuittee  declaring  the  total  rived  him.  In  religion,  he  inclined  to  the  Bap- 
futility  and  falsity  of  the  charges,  and  in  the  tist  persuasion,  and  though  not  zealous  was* ft 
resignation  bv  his  accuser  of  his  diplomatic  ap-  sincere  believer.  He  is  generally  regarded  aa 
pointment  The  disorder  under  whicli  Mr.  Craw-  the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia, 
ford  was  laboring  was  paralysis,  brought  on,  it  CRAW  FORDS  VILLE,  a  prosperous  town  of 
la  stated,  by  the  improper  use  of  lobelia  for  an  Union  township,  and  capital  of  Montgttmery  eoc, 
attack  of  erysipelas  during  a  temporary  absence  Ind.  It  Is  finely  situated  in  a  fertile  and  nndo- 
from  Washington.  His  sickness  was  long  and  se«  lating  region  on  the  banks  of  Bugar  creek,  and 
vere,  and  though  perhaps  it  had  little  influence  eont^ns  a  number  of  imposing  private  and 
on  the  vote  given  for  hmi  as  president  (ho  ob-  poblio  edifices.  It  b  remarkable  for  its  edoc** 
tained  all  the  electoral  vot«s  of  Virginia  and  tional  advantages,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wahaah 
Geoipa.  5  in  New  York,  2  in  Maryland,  and  college,  foonde<l  in  18d5«  and  regarded  as  one 
one  in  IMaware,  41  in  all),  it  wholly  destroy-  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Indiana, 
ed  any  chance  of  his  election  by  the  houfte.  The  original  college  buildings,  together  with  a 
and  rvmoved  liim  henceforth  from  the  polit-  library  of  8,000  volumes,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
leal  arena.  Mr.  Crawford  continue^]  for  some  In  1838.  Crawfordsvillo  also  contains  a  county 
time  a  great  invalid.  Ho  could  not  rm)  to  write,  seminary,  a  female  academy,  and  2  newspaper 
and  luki  not  the  physical  ability  to  encounter  ofllces.  A  railroad  connects  the  town  witn  La- 
any  labor.  He  was  ai«eii««ted  in  preparing  his  fkjette,  28  miles  distant.  Pop.  in  1853  eed- 
1&4  treasury  report  by  Asbnry  Dickins,  tlien  a  mated  at  2,500. 

clerk  in  his  dei»artment,  who  had  also  asstlnt-        CREAM  OF  T.\RTAR  The  chemical  compo- 

ed  in  preparing  his  defence  ajrainst  Edwanls.  sition  of  thU  useful  salt  is:  tartaric  acid  two 

He  gradually  improved,  but  never  fully  reoov-  equivalents,  =  132;  potassaone,  =■  47.2;  and 
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"Vftter  one,  =  9.  It  is  a  bitartnite  of  potassa  impression  by  its  gloomy  plot  and  energetic  style. 
purified  from  the  crude  tartar  or  argol,  which  meetre  succeed^  in  1709 ;  and  2  years  later, 
odlects  in  a  crystalline  deposit  upon  the  hot-  RhadamUte  et  Zendbie^  which  is  still  consid- 
tom  and  sides  of  wine  casks  during  the  fer-  ered  his  best  production.  The  mainspring  of 
mentadon  of  the  wine.  As  the  saccharine  Cr^billon's  plays  is  terror,  and  it  must  be 
matters  which  hold  this  in  solution  are  con-  conceded  that  he  uses  it  with  power.  His 
Terted  into  alcohol,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  a  next  tragedy,  XerxU^  was  a  failure ;  and  Semi- 
en^  state,  together  with  some  tartrate  of  ramis,  performed  in  1717,  and  Pyrrhtu,  in 
fime  and  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine.  Bed  1726.  were  little  more  successful.  He  now  kept 
wines  giTe  a  red  color  to  the  crude  article,  aloof  from  the  stage  for  22  years.  Having 
When  the  cmde  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  squandered  his  large  earnings  and  lost  his  fa- 
wattf,  and  this  is  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  the  ther  and  his  wife,  he  retired  to  a  miserable 
cream  of  tartar  are  deposited  and  form  a  crust  garret,  where  his  sole  companions  were  dogs, 
en  tfie  bottom  of  the  vessel,  cold  water  holding  cats,  and  ravens,  and  where  he  lived  negleot- 
In  sdntion  only  jl^  of  its  weight  of  the  salt,  and  ed  by  all  his  friends,  except  his  son,  who  tried 
boiling  water  yV  The  crust  is  redissolved  in  in  vain  to  withdraw  him  from  his  isolation. 
boilxng  water,  and  4  or  6  per  cent,  of  pipe  clay  In  1781,  however,  the  French  academy  elected 
k  added.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  clay  him  one  of  their  number ;  and  ^e  new  acade- 
preeipitates  with  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  mician  wrote  a  poem  as  his  reception  discourse. 
mlt  of  tartar  is  deposited  in  white  crystals.  Some  14  years  later,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  who 
Tliese  are  bleached  by  being  spread  upon  cloths  was  dissatisfied  with  Yoltidre,  thought  of  bring- 
iot  some  days  and  dried,  and  then  constitute  iuff  Cr^billon  into  competition  with  him.  The 
the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce.  It  is  usually  old  dramatist  received  a  pension  of  1,000  livres, 
lold  as  a  powder,  and  in  this  state  is  liable  to  and  was  encouraged  to  resume  his  forfler  call- 
liaTe  been  mixed  with  various  substances  used  ing.  He  now  completed  his  tragedy  of  Catili' 
far  Ub  adulteration,  as  chalk,  clay,  gypsum,  sand,  na,  which  was,  Dec.  12,  1748,  performed  in  a 
or,  &e.  It  is  therefore  better  to  purchase  it  style  of  unusual  splendor  at  the  king^s  ex- 
tbe  crystalline  form  in  which  it  is  received  pense.  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  court  par- 
the  French  manufacturers.  It  is^  how-  ty,  wnile  his  superiority  over  Voltaire  as  a  tra- 
«.^,  never  pure,  always  containing  a  small  gio  poet  was  loudly  proclaimed.  The  latter, 
percentage  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Oream  of  tar-  smarting  under  what  ne  considered  an  insult, 
tar  is  much  used  in  me^cine,  as  well  for  its  replied  by  undertaking  subjects  already  treat- 
agreeable  cooling  properties  when  made  into  a  ed  by  his  rival,  and  handling  them  in  a  manner 
drink,  as  for  its  more  powerful  qualities  as  a  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  if  not  of 
csUiartic  when  administered  in  large  doses.  A  genius.  Cr^billon^s  last  effort  was  his  TWt/moi- 
lefrediing  beverage  called  imperial  is  prepared  rat,  which  he  wrote  when  over  81,  and  which 
by  ^swlving  half  an  ounce  in  8  pints  of  boiling  was  received  with  forbearance  and  respect 
water,  and  adding  4  ounces  of  white  sugar  and  Among  French  tragic  poets  Or^billon  ranks  next 
balf  an  oonce  of  fresh  lemon  peel.  Cream  of  to  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire. — Olaudk 
tartar  and  tartrate  of  antimony  compose  the  Prospeb  Joltot  db,  a  French  novelist,  the  son 
Biedicine  tartar  emetic.  Rochelle  salt  is  pre-  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1707, 
pared  bj  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  carbonate  diedthere,  April  12, 1777.  His  character  afforded 
of  soda,  by  which  a  tartrate  of  potassa  and  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  He  was 
sada  is  produced.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  a  gay  companion,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
cream  of  tartar  is  converted  into  a  pure  car-  he  wrote  a  series  of  novels  which  were  in  ac- 
bcnate  of  potassa.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  cordance  with  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  age,  and 
«f  nitrate  of  potash  and  deflagrated,  it  forms  brought  him  not  only  great  fame  but  also  a 
fte  flax  called  black  flux,  used  for  crucible  as-  wife ;  Miss  Stafford,  a  young,  handsome,  rich 
aqra.  Wliite  flux  is  prepared  with  two  parts  English  lady,  ofnoble  birth,  having  been  so  much 
if  nitre  to  one  of  cream  of  tartar.  In  making  pleased  wiUi  them  as  to  cross  the  channel,  and 
Inad,  cream  of  tartar  is  often  usefully  employ-  to  offer  her  hand,  which  was  at  once  accepted 
ei,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  by  the  lucky  author.  Or^billon^s  novels,  not- 
asdi^  The  excess  of  acid  produces  a  slow  effer-  withstanding  their  popularity  during  the  18th 
weance,  and  the  esci^  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  century,  are  now  but  little  read.  The  least  ob- 
fa>flni!lng  the  dough,  causes  it  to  rise.  jectionable  is  entitled  Les  egarements  du  caur 
C%£BflLLON,  Gosper  Joltot  de,  a  French  et  de  Vesprit,  He  was  also  a  ready  and  witty 
lone  poet,  bom  at  Dijon,  Jan.  13, 1674,  died  song-maker,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
kruis,  Jane  17, 1762.  His  father  placed  him  the  lyric  society  known  as  Le  eaveau, 
m  die  office  of  an  attorney  who  happened  to  be  Ck£CY,  or  Cressy  (anc.  Crisiaeum),  a  vil- 
m.  enthttsiastic  lover  of  the  drama,  and  encour-  lage  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme 
l|idhisyoang  clerk  to  devote  himself  to  dra-  pPicardv),  11  m.  N.  of  Abbeville;  pop.  1,785. 
■•tie  literature.  His  first  tragedy,  Idameme,  The  village  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Maye, 
parfcrmed  in  1705,  though  not  a  masterpiece,  a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  in  the  midst  of  a 
superior  to  the  weak  imitations  of  Racine  grain  and  grass- growing  country.    It  has  tan- 


ai  Corneille  corrent  at  that  time.    His  next    ner^  soap  and  oil  manufactories,  and  con- 
jjkj^  Atne,  appeared  in  1707,  and  produced  an    siderable  trade  in  wood  from  the  a^oining  for- 
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etU.    An  annoAl  fair  ii  held  here,  Aug.  25  tod  ibilj.     Lord  Cobham  despatched  Sir  Thomaa 

26.    The  objecta  of  interest  are  the  tower  of  Norwich  to  the  king  requesting  him  to  aeod 

Edward  III.,  the  valley  of  Clevea,  and  the  stone  the  reserve  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince, 

cross  of  the  lung  of  Bohemia.    Cardinal  John  **  Ko,*^  said  Edward ;  ^  tell  m j  boj  he  most 

Lemoine  was  bom  here. — Cr^j  owes  its  celeb-  win  his  8P][u^*^^    This  speech  invi^rated  the 

ritj  to  the  funons  battle  fooght^  Aug.  26, 1846,  English.  They  again  charged.  The  onke  d^Alen- 

between  the  English  under  King  ^ward  III.  ^n  was  killed ;  the  French  line  was  broken, 

and  the  French  under  King  Philip  of  Valoii,  in  and  the  Welsh,  rushing  into  the  miUe^  with 

which  the  French  army  was  destroyed.    The  their  long  knives  stabbed  the  horses  and  botch- 

English,  on  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions  ered  those  who  fell.    Philip  made  a  final  eflbrt 

into  Normandy,  had  penetrated  within  sight  of  to  recover  the  day,  but  without  effect  The  rout 

Paris,  and  were  retreating  to  the  coast  when  the  had  become  a  flight    Edward^s  reserve,  and 

French  army  came  upon  them.    Some  discrep-  indeed  the  whole  English  army,  pursued  the 

ancy  exists  in  the  estimate  of  the  respective  fugitives  sparine  none,  till  daricness  put  an  end 

ibroea.    Froissart,  whose  statement  is  followed  to  the  bloodshed.    Next  morning  the  English 

by  Hume  and  others,  makes  the  English  80,000  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  disgraces  their  vio- 

to  40,000,  and  the  French  100,000  to  120,000.  tory.    Fog  having  come  on,  many  parties  of 

Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  England  during  the  French  were  wandering  in  search  of  the  main 

Middle  Ages,**  says  the  English  army  was  in  8  body;  the  English  set  up  on  the  eminences  the 

divisions :  the  1st,  under  the  Black  Prince,  Ed-  French  standards  they  had  taken,  and  all  who 

ward  prince  of  Wales,  comprised  800  men-at-  were  allured  by  the  sisnal  were  massacred* 

arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh ;  the  2d,  Thirty  thousand   French  perished,   including 

under  the  earl  of  Northampton,  800  men-at-arms,  2, 600  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  4,000  men-«t- 

and  1,900  archers ;  and  the  reserve,  under  the  arms.    Beside  the  duke  d^Alen^n,  the  kios's 

king,  not  engaged  in  Uie  battle,  700  men-at-arms  brother,  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Mi^{oroa,  taa 

and  2,000  archers.    Allowing  for  retainers,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  oounta  of 

total  number  may  be  computed  at  17,000.    It  Flanders,  Aumale,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  the  ardb* 

isdifllculttooomprehend  how  a  greater  number  bishops  of  Nimes  and  Sens,  and  many  other 

of  fighting  men  could  be  assembled  on  the  coast  French  lords  and  German  barons,  were  slain, 

with  the  miperfect  means  of  transport  then  at  Froissart  relates  the  sinsular  fate  of  King  John, 

command.  Keducing  the  estimate  of  Uie  French  of  Bohemia.    Being  old  and  blind,  he  ord«red 

in  the  same  ratio,  we  may  assume  the  battle  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to 

have  been  fought  between  17,000  Englbh  and  the  horses  of  two  cavidiers  of  his  train,  and  that 

50,000  to  60,000  French.    Even  these  numbers  guided,  charged  into  the  battle^  wliere  be  fell,  Uh 

give  it  the  magnitude  of  a  great  battle.    Ed-  getherwith  his  attendants.  His  crest,  consisting 

ward  saw  the  danger  to  which  a  hasty  retreat  of  8  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  leh  ditm 

would  expose  him  in  face  of  the  enemy's  sn-  (I  serve),  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  dihr^ 

perior  force ;  be  therefore  determined  to  make  airy,  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  ia  ttiH 

a  stand,  in  hopes  to  check  their  further  advance,  the  crest  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  FngHdh 

Selecting  a  rising  ground  near  Cr^cy,  he  drew  loss  was  comparatively  smalL     In  brlef^  tidi 

up  his  army  on  the  ascent,  and  threw  up  trench-  battle  broke,  for  a  time,  the  power  of  Frano% 

es  on  his  flanks,  with  a  wood  in  his  rear  which  and  enabled  the  English  in  tne  following  jair 

he  also  secured  bv  intrenchment    Yillani  al-  to  become  masters  of  Calais, 

leses  that  Edward  had  6  pieces  of  artiUerv,  CREDI,  Loucszo,  a  Florentine  artist,  b<fn 

which  he  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  enemy's  ad-  about  1458,  died  about  1586.    He  was  a  lUmr 

Tance.    Artillery  had  been  recently  invented,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  school  of  Yi^ 

and  was  known  both  in  France  azA  England,  roochio,  and  so  closely  followed  his  style  that 

hut  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  some  of  his  copies  of  Leonardo's  works  ara 

field  until  the  present  occasion.    Philip  was  con-  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 

fident  that  he  had  only  to  force  the  English  to  Hb  ''  Holy  Families,''  of  which  he  painted  a 

an  engagement  to  destroy  them  utterly ;  hence  ffreat  number  for  private  collections,  are  graoa- 

he  neglected  precautions,  and    advanced  hb  folly  designed  and  highly  finished.    Wm  moil 

troops  pell-meU  from  Abbeville,  with  little  at-  esteemed  works  are  a  ^  Madonna  and  Child  wiUi 

tention  to  order  or  discipline.    His  advanced  Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas,"  now  in  the  LonTi^ 

guard  of  Genoese  buwim*n  began  the  attack,  but  and  the  *'  Birth  of  Christ,"  at  Florence, 

rain  having  lallen,  their  arrows  fell  short    The  CRfiDIT  MOBILIER,  a  Joint  stock  companj 

English,  taking  their  bows  from  their  cases,  founded  in  Paris,  upon  tlie  principle  of  litnitaa 

sent  a  shower  of  dothyard  shafU  that  drove  liability,  under  the  sanction  of  the  govemmcnL 

tlie  Italians  back  on  the  cavalry  of  the  duke  bv  a  decree  dated  Nov.  18,  1858,  with  a  capiUu 

d'Alen^n,  who,  enraged  at  their  cowardice,  or-  of  60,000,000  francji,  divided  into  shares  of  500 

dcred  his  troopers  to  cut  them  down.    The  francs,  payable  to  bearer,  for  Uie  transaction  of 

English  artillery  opened  fire,  and  the  prince  general  banking  business,  and  with  the  prufeaa- 

of  Wales  (sged  15)  charged  with  his  mon-at-  ed  object  of  aiding  the  progress  of  public  work% 

arms  on  the  strug^ing  mass.     An  ooportune  of  promoting  the  development  of  national  in- 

movement  of  the  French  retrieved  tnei^br^  dustry,  and  of  consolidating  into  a  oomroon 

tonesi  and  lor  a  long  time  the  battle  hung  dRibt-  itock  the  shares  and  bonds  of  trading  oompap 
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ides.    According  to  K.  Isaac  P^reire,  one  of  the  ed  with  the  assistance  of  that  of  Paris  in  1858, 

original  founders  of  the  compiuiy.  *^  it  is  to  pla^,  and  that  of  Vienna,  estahlished  in  the  early 

viUi  respect  to  the  fixed  capiUi  employed  m  part  of  1856.    The  Germans  have  heen  most 

industry,  a  part  analogous  to  that  which  hanks  active  in  founding  similar  companies,  and  not 

of  diseonnt  fill  with  respect  to  its  circulating  less  than  8  hooks  on  that  estahlished  at  Vienna 

capltaL"    It  is  authorizea  to  suhscribe  for  or  to  were  published  in  1857,  and  another  hook  in 

acquire  public  securities  as  well  as  shares  and  the  same  year  on  that  founded  in  Leipsio  in  1856. 

bonds  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly  rail-  CREEKS,  or  Muskooebs,  a  southern  tribe  of 

ways,  canals,  mines,  and  other  public  works ;  North  American  Indians,  now  established  in  the 

to  iBsoe  its  own  bonds  for  an  amount  equal  to  Indian  territory,  who  occupied  prior  to  their 

ite  nibflcriptions  and  purchases,  and,  after  the  removal   the  territory  S.  of  the  Alleghanies 

complete  issue  of  the  original  capital  of  60,000,-  and  S.  W.  of  the  Savannah,  including  the  whole 

000  franca,  to  issue  its  bonds  equal  to  10  times  of  the  present  state  of  Georgia  and  the  greater 

lliis  amoont,  t.  e.  to  600,000,000  francs.    By  the  part  of  Alabama.    The  Muskogee  tradition,  of 

terms  of  its  charter,  the  company  has  unlim-  immemorial  antiquity,  is  that  a  long  time  ago 

ited  power  to  engage  in  the  most  extensive  some  strangewandering  clans  of  Indians  fromme 

operatioxn,  the  only  restriction  being  not  to  sell  northwest  found  their  way  down  into  Florida, 

in  advance  puUic  securities,  nor  to  buy  them  into  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  coun* 

time.     The  following  was  the  status  of  the  try  of  the  Seminoles.    Meeting  with  plenty 

on  Dec  81, 1857:  of  game,  they  established  themselves  there  in 

Amrs.  the  vicinity  of  the  powerful  Appalachian  tribes, 

tti^  a.H«*n«.*  rrfw.^«.^  «A-r.ii.«uL     olSSSi  ^1  ^^  ^^®™  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Scminoles,  signify- 

iKwatmeat  in  TiurioQs  McnriUea.  continuationa  "ig  wanderers  or  lost  men.    Increasing  m  num- 

•^adTB]ieMofishmr«a»debeDtare8,&c 49,841.450  12  bers  and  power,  they  excitcd  the  jealousy  of 

iSSToriSdi'ni^-d^^^                     1,449,486  60  their  neigfchors ;  wars  ensued,  and  finally  the 

lasi. 7,261,985  88  Seminoles  became  masters  of  the  country.    The 

141 6161803  81  ?*™®  ^^  ^®  region  in  process  of  time  became 

LlIkutos. '  insuflScient,  and  emigrations  followed.     They 

PruM.  spread  northeastward  almost  to  Gape  Fear,  and 
i?'?95'^*^??  westward  as  far  as  the  Tallapoosa  and  Goosa 

its,  dureiit  aecoants 68^546,48169  .          .      r 

"    and  SQQdries 8,911,264  65 


rivers,  branches  of  the  Alabama,  where  they 

'diridends. ...'.!!]]]]'.!!"..'.]!!!.  8|625]878  75    were  encountered  by  the  powerftd  Alabama 
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nation.     They  gained  the  friendship  of  this 
tribe,  and  incorporated  it  into  their  own  body. 

»— -^ 141,616,808  81  They  now  distinguished  themselves  from  their 

Slowing  a  decrease  in  o^rations  of  about  40,-  ancestors,  the  Seminoles,  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  81,  1856,  and  kogees,  the   English   name  of   Greeks  beinff 
of  about  50,000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  afterward  given  them  from  the  character  of 
SI,  1855.    The  net  profits  of  the  company  show  much  of  the    country  in  which    they  were 
eonsderable  fluctuations.    They  were,  in  1858,  found.    Other  accounts  make  the  Seminoles 
1,500,000  francs;  1854,  9,800,000;  1855,  about  to  have  wandered  from  the  Muskogees,  who 
981,000,000;    1856,  about  15,000,000;   and  in  were  settled  in  the  country  K  of  Florida. 
IffiT,  only  4,183,783  29.     M.  P^reire,  in.  his  Though  spread  over  a  fourfold  wider  territory 
<ifc«»^*l  statement  of  Dec.  81,  1857,  attributes  than  the  Ghoctaws,  they  did  not  surpass  them 
tike  imfaTorable  result  of  1857  mainly  to  the  in  population,  their  fighting  men  numbering 
<8i»fti^ifcl  crisis,  and  the  violent  fall  of  the  GrMit  about  4,000.    They  were  famed  as  brave  war- 
HdnEer  shares  at  the  beginning  of  1858  to  the  riors,  and  extended  their  power  and  importance 
Mtempt  upon  the  emperor's  life. — Among  the  rather  by  the  union  of  subject  tribes  than  by 
moBt  famoos  enterprises  of  the  Gr6dit  Mo-  increase  of  their  original  stock.    By  a  liberal 
ISEeFy  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  may  and  protective  policy  long  exercised  toward 
fee  mentioned  the  consolidation  of  the  Paris  gas  vanquished  and  declining  tribes,  they  encour- 
od  cmnibiis  companies;  the  creation  of  tiie  aged  their  incorporation  with  themselves.    The 
oimany  of  the  grand  hStel  du  Louvre  in  the  Alabamas  and  Goosades  were  the  first  who 
nede  RiToU,  and  of  the  maritime  company  of  adopted  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the 
^pers;  the  immense  c^ierations  in  railways  Greeks,  and  became  part  of  the  nation.    The 
k  Spain,   Bossia,   Switzerland,  and  Austria;  Natchez,  or  Sunset  Indians,  from  the  Missis- 
Ions  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  1,500,-  sippi,  united  with  them  some  time  prior  to  the 
600,000  francs  to  French  railway  companies ;  revolution,  after  being  driven  out  or  Louisiana. 
ad  rarions  other •  colossal  transactions.      By  Subsequently  the  Shawanese  joined  them  in 
6Be  of  the  most  eloquent  opponents  of  the  large  numbers.    The  confederacy  was  divided 
eoopany,  M.  Berryer,  it  has  been  character-  into  the  upper  and  lower  Greeks,  the  former 
i»d  as  '^the  greatest  gambling  house  which  having  their  principal  seat  upon  the  head  waters 
fte  world  has  ever  seen." — Prominent  among  of  the  Alabama,  the  latter  near  the  junction  of 
^  continental  institutions  which,  with  some  the  tributaries  which  form  the  App^achicola. 
laodifications^  hare  been  formed  after  the  model  In  1705,  the  Greeks  aided  the  English  Garo- 
oftbeGrfeditMobilier,  is  that  of  Geneva,  found-  linians  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.     In 
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1T16  tbejT  supported  the  Yamaflsees  in  the  at-  Ifimms  on  the  Alabama,  and  but  17  penona  oat 

tack  upon  Sooth  Carolina,  which  was  defeated  of  a  ffarrison  of  275  ranrived  the  carnage.   Four 

br  the  eiBclent  oondact  of  Crov.  Craven.    In  invading  columna,  amounting  to  more   than 

17S1  the  Savannah  was  fixed  as  their  eastern  7,000  men,  were  speedilj  organised  in  Tennea- 

bonndarj,  though  thej  permitted  the  Englbh  Bee,  Georgia,  and  the  ItisBissippi  territory,  to 

to  maintiUn  a  post  on  the  Altamaha.    In  1788  avenge  the  massacre.    Cen.  Jackson,  the  firRt 

Oglethorpe  met  them  on  the  bluff  of  Yamaoraw,  in  the  field,  captured  2  villages  (Oct  28  and 

on  the  Savannah,  and  thej  agreed  in  formal  Nov.  2)  in  the  ^*  hickorj  ground ''  between  tlio 

oonncil  to  jield  to  the  colonists  all  the  lands  Coosa  and  Uie  Tallapoosa,  in  the  latter  of  which 

below  tide  water  between  the  Savannah  and  no  quarter  was  given.    On  Xov.  9  the  savages 

the  AHamaha,  except  8  islands  on  the  coast  were  again  defeated  bj  him  with  great  loas  at 

Six  years  later  Oglethorpe  again  visited  them  Talladega,  and  soon  after  thev  were  sucoea- 

at  Cowetas,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a  lively  routed  by  each  of  the  other  8  invading 

new  treaty  they  acknowledged  themselves  sub-  forces,  which,  however,  failed  to  meet  in  th« 

ieet  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ceded  to  the  heart  of  the  Creek  country.     In  Jan.  1814,  th« 

English,  with  some  reservations,  the  coast  from  fiercest  i>arty  of  the  savag^  called  Red  Sticks 

the  Savannah  to  the  St  John^s  as  far  into  the  attackeu  Gen.  Jackson  on  hb  march,  and  obli^ea 

interior  as  the  tide  flows,  and  were  confirmed  him  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Strother,  from  which 

in  the  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  he  had  advanced.    He  soon  after  received  re- 

between  those  rivers  and  between  the  sea  and  enforcements,  attacked  on  March  24  the  main 

the  mountains.    During  the  war  of  the  Amer-  body  of  the  Red  Sticks  at  the  great  bend  (also 

iean  revolution,  the  Creeks  adhered  to  the  Brit-  called  the  great  horse-shoe)  of  the  Tallapoosa, 

ish.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Geor-  and  ended  the  Creek  war  by  a  defeat  ana  maa- 

fians  claimed  that  by  treaties  concluded  in  aacre  fW>m  which  not  more  than  20  warriors 

1788,  1785,  and  1788,  this  tribe  had  ceded  to  were  believed  to  have  escaped.    A  treaty  waa 

that  state  a  considerable  tract  of  their  lands  W.  concluded  on  Aug.  9,  by  which  the  Creeks  aor- 

and  S.  of  the  Oconee.    The  Creeks,  having  an  rendered  a  large  part  of  their  finest  territory, 

able  chief  in  ITGillivray,  whose  father  was  a  In  1818  they  made  2  large  additional  ceastoni^ 

Scotchman,  denied  the  validity  of  these  trea-  for  which  they  received  $20,000  down,  and  an 

tiea,  and,  though  they  had  always  been  allies  of  annuity  of  $10,000  for  10  years ;  and  in  thai 

tlie  English  o<donist8  airainst  the  Spaniards,  year  thev  Joined  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  campaign 

now  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Span-  against  the  Seminoles.    On  Feb.  12, 1825,  thej 

iah  government  of  Florida.    Thb  was  the  pe-  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Georgia;  but  oormp- 

riod  of  their  greatest  power,  when  they  number-  tion  being  proved  on  the  part  of  their  agenl| 

ad  6,000  waniors.    British  gunsmiths  had  long  ITIntosh,  he  lost  h^life  and  the  treaty  waa 

resided  among  them,  so  tluit  they  were  weU  abrogated.    By  a  nW  treaty,  Jan.  24,  ISM^ 

supplied  with  arms,  which  they  could  skilfully  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Georgia  £.  of  tft» 

employ.    In  1787  war  broke  out  between  them  Chattahoochee,  and  on  Nov.  15,  1827,  all  thair 

ana  the  Georgians,  who  suffered  severely.    In  remaining  lands  within  the  actual  limits  of 

1789  they  first  entered  into  negotiations  with  Georgia.    On  March  2,  1882,  they  ceded  all 

the  United  States,  and  were  disposed  to  ao-  their  lands  £.  of  the  Mlsidssippi,  and  agreed 

knowledge  the  president  as  their  **  great  father  ^'  to  emigrate  at  the  option  of  the  United  Stafis^ 

instead  of  the  British  king,  but  abruptlv  broke  On   Feb.    14^   1833,   the  federal   govemmenl 

off  the  conference  when  they  founa  that  the  fixed  their  boundaries  in  the  Indian  territoiy, 

eommisaioner  did  not  propose  to  restore  their  and  agreed  to  patent  their  lands,  in  fee  simplt^ 

lands.    Mutnal  depredations  prevaUed  on  the  during  their  existence  as  a  nation  and  ocoii* 

fW>ntier  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgians,  tUi  pancy  of  them.     Under  this  arrangement  thsj 

the  iMKindaries  were  settled  by  a  treaty  in  1796,  nave  been  removed.    They  occupy  a  fine  oonn- 

aooording  to  which  the  tribe  was  to  receive  an  try,  next  N.  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickaaaw% 

annuity  of  $6,000,  and  to  be  provided  with  2  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Canadian  river, 

blacksmiths,  in  exchange  for  permitting  certain  They  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase,  aa4 

posts  and  trading  houses  in  their  territorv.  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  aoQ 

They  had  of  late  vears  made  some  progress  in  and  the  raising  of  stock,  the  latter  being  ft 

civilization,  and,  though  still  for  the  most  part  profitable  pursuit    Few  are  engaged  in  trads 

hunters,  cultivated  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  indicate  any  aptitude  for  Uie  mechanic  arta^ 

and  liad  a  few  slaves.     In  1813  the  example  They  retain  more  of  the  ^veminent  by  hered- 

of  Tecumseh,  who  visited  Uiem,  excited  them  itary  chieflainsliip  and  circles  tlian  any  other 

anew  to  war.     Young  men  began  "'  to  dance  of  the  tranitferred  tribes,  and  in  their  new  k>- 

the  dance  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,**  and  old  caltty  are  litill  divided  into  upper  and  lower 

men  regretted  and  wished  to  revive  the  origi-  Creeks.     They  liave  a  written  constitution ; 

nal  savage  simplicity  of  the  nation.    The  upper  and  the  members  of  tiieir  council,  which  has  an 

Creela  especially  betrayed  a  hoKtile  diKiNkiition,  annual  session,  and  Uieir  principal  chief^  are 

and  had  long  caused  apprehen^ionH  un  the  part  elected  by  the  free  citizens.     They  are  owners 

of  the  whites  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.    On  of  slaves,  and  are  said  to  owe  to  them  much 

Aug.  80,  1818,  Weatherford,  a  half-breed  chief^  oi  Uieir  advancement  in  agricalture.     Br  the 

at  the  head  of  lt(KIO  warrion,  surprised  Fort  census  of   1856,  the  entire   tribe    numbered 
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14,888,  showing  a  great  decrease  during  the  emplojs  abont  2,600  looms  in  the  town  and  its 

preceding  20  years,  their  aggregate  in  1833  yicinity;  and  the  annnal  prodacts  are  estimated 

naving  been  22,664,  ezdasive  of  about  1,000  at  $5,000,000.    There  are  also  mannfactories  of 

slaves.     There  is  a  fond  of  $200,  Y42,  held  in  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  in  Crefeld,  aa 

trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  well  as  potteries,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.    It 

Creek  orphans.  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength| 

CREIEPER,  a  bird  of  the  order  passeres,  tribe  and  its  walls  are  still  standing. 

temuirotirei^  and  fiimily  certhidm;  to  the  sub*  CREIGHTON,  John,  an  Irish  soldier  of  for- 

family  eerfAiius,  containing  5  genera,  and  to  the  tune,  bom  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  1648. 

gennse0r(Aia(Linn.),  belongs  our  common  brown  died  in  1733.    He  entered  the  horse  guards  of 

Cfeeper  (  C,  /amiUartA,  Linn.).  The  bill  is  mod-  Charles  II.,  and  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity 

erate,  slender,  curved,  with  compressed  sides  in  the  campaign  of  that  corps  against  the  Cove* 

and  acute  tip ;  the  wings  are  moderate  and  nanters  of  Scotland.    When  James  11.  was  suc- 

roonded ;  the  tail  long  and  graduated,  with  the  ceeded  on  the  throne  by  William  IH.,  he  attempt* 

coda  of  the  feathers  rigid  and  acute ;  tarsi  short-  ed  to  excite  a  rebellion,  but  was  imprisoned  at 

er  than  the  middle  toe ;  all  the  toes  long  and  Edinburgh.    After  several  years  he  was  permit* 

dender,  with  carved  and  sharp  daws.    There  ted  to  return  to  Ireland,  where  in  his  old  age  he 

are  2  species,  one  inhabiting  Asia,  and  the  other  met  Swift,  who  was  interested  in  his  history,  and 

Europe  and  North  America;  those  who  con-  urged  him  to  write  a  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

ader  the  American  bird  different,  because  found  His  '^  Memoirs,"  revised  by  Swift,  appeared  in 

bere,  withoot  being  able  to  give  any  specific  1731,  and  contain  curious  Scottish  particuliuv 

dkaracters  for  it,  may  call  our  bird  0.  Americana  relative  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  James 

(Pr.  Bonap.).    The  creepers  are  found  wherever  H.,  and  interesting  notices  of  characters  and 

frees  are  thick,  climbing  up  the  trunks  with  the  events  which  serv^  as  materials  for  Sir  Walter 

aid  of  the  tail,  running  along  and  on  the  under  Scott  in  the  composition  of  his  ^'  Old  Mortality.*' 

anrfiioe  ofbranches  in  search  of  insects  concealed  CREIGHTON,  John  Obdb,  a  commodore  la 

ID  the  bark.  The  upper  parts  of  our  species  are  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

jfeddiah  brown,  the  head  darker,  the  rump  light-  died  at  Sin^  Sing,  March  1 8, 1846.  He  entered  the 

ar;  all  the  feathers  have  a  central  dull  whitish  navy  as  midshipman  in  June,  1800,  and  served 

■treak;  wings  de^  brown,  the  coverts  tipped  under  Commodore  Preble  before  Tripoli.  In  1807 

with  doll  yellow,  and  the  secondaries  barred  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the 

irith  the  same ;  lower  parts  and  band  over  eye  frigate  Chesapeake  in  June  of  that  year,  when 

iiiverf  white ;  sides  tinged  with  brown ;  webs  she  fought  the  British  ship  Leopard.    He  was 

ef  the  quills,  except  of  the  outer  three,  crossed  afterward  attached  to  the  frigate  President,  and 

with  adnll  yellowish  band ;  tail  yellowish  brown ;  was  first  lieutenant  of  that  ship  in  her  action  with 

ieaf;Ui  of  bird  5i  inches,  extent  of  wings  8i;  the  British  ship  of  war  Little  Belt,  May  16, 1811. 

the  female  is  smaller  and  darker.    It  is  ex-  In  1813  he  commanded  the  brig  Rattlesnake, 

feBsively  distributed  over  this  country,  alighting  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  commandant 

OD  all  lands  of  trees,  preferring  the  tallest,  in  in  that  year,  and  to  that  of  captain  the  year  fol- 

eompany  with  the  smaller  woodpeckers  and  lowing.    In  1 829-^30  he  commanded  the  squad- 

■■trhatchea.    It  breeds  in  holes  in  trees,  often  ron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

liktBg  the  abandoned  nests  of  woodpeckers  and  CRELL,  or  Crsllius,  Johann,  a  theologian 

aqairreb;  the  eggs  are  6  to  8,  of  a  yellowish  of  the  school  of  Faustus  Socinus,  bom  near 

i^te  color,  with  irregular  purplish  dots,  espe-  Nuremberg  in  1590,  died  in  Cracow,  June  11, 

ciallyat  the  larger  end.  It  feeds  on  ants,  larvaa,  1633.    He  removed  to  Poland  in  1612,  and  offi- 

MaU  insects,  imd  particles  of  lichens,  in  the  ciated  at  Cracow  as  rector  of  the  Unitarian  di- 

winter  coming  into  the  orchards  near  houses,  vinity  school,  and  afterward  as  preacher.    He 

It  IS  aa  exceedingly  active  and  restless  bird,  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  theological 

ihogrting  down  from  the  top  of  an  examined  literature,  among  others  a  German  translation 

tree  to  the  base  of  another,  which  it  ascends  as  of  the  New  Testament.    He  also  wrote  a  reply 

To  the  same  fomily  belong  the  tree-  to  Grotius's  De  Satitfactione  Chruti. — ^There 

(dendroeolaptina)^  larger  birds,  with  wer6  2  other  Socinian  theologians  of  the  same 

curved  bills,  peculiar  to  South  America;  name:  Christoph,  who  died  Dec.  12, 1680,  and 

habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  genus  his  son  Samuel,  bom  in  1657,  died  June  9, 1747. 

The  black  and  white  creeper  is  the  CRELL,  Nikolatjs,  prime  minbter  of  Chris- 

mmtiiUa  taria  (Lath.),  of  the  family  Itueinidm,  tian  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  bom  in  Leipsic  about 

CREFELD  (Ger.  Krefeld),  a  flourishing  town  1550,  beheaded  at  Dresden,  Oct  9, 1601.  Antici- 

tf  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  principal  seat  of  silk  pating  great  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 

MiwfictBre  in  Prussia,  connected  by  railway  tion  from  the  sectarian  conflicts  among  the  Prot- 

vith  Cologne  and  DGsseldorf,  12  m.  from  the  estants,  he  recommended  an  approximation  to 

litter  city ;  pop-  abont  40,000.    Its  most  im-  Calvinism  (Crypto-Calvinism),  with  a  view  of 

partant  public  edifices  are  a  Roman  Catholic  putting  an  end  to  their  confiiots  and  of  presents 

cfanrdi,  2  Protestant  churches,  a  synagopie,  an  mg  a  united  front  against  the  Roman  Catholics ; 

etphan  asylum,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  but  by  order  of  Christian's  successor,  the  intole- 

Tae  silk  manu&cture  was  introduced  in  the  17th  rant  regent  Frederic  William,  he  was  doomed  to 

eeatory  by  a  c<dony  of  Huguenot  refugees.    It  10  years'  imprisonment  and  finally  put  to  death. 
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CREMA.  atownofLombardj,  in  the  pror*  Tscitj.  He  is  wealth j  and  hospitaUa.   HiiaaZMft 

inoe  of  Loui-Orema,  on  the  Serio,  25  in«  £.  of  ia  a  fiiTorita  reeort  of  mnaiciant,  he  being  him- 

Hilan;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  well  built  and  for-  wtAf  a  great  amatenr.    He  is  also  distiogoished 

tified,  SAdf  has  several  handsome  chnrohes  and  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his  Jewish  brethren, 

palaoea,  as  well  as  mannfactories  of  lace,  hats,  among  whom  he  earned  great  popularity  bj 

thread,  and  silk.  Crema  was  founded  in  the  6th  aooompanying  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  the  East 

century  by  some  fbgitives  whom  tbe  oppreasions  in  behalf  of  the  perMcnted  Jews  of  Damaseua 

of  Alboln,  the  firat  Lombard  king  of  Italy,  had  in  1840. 

driven  from  their  homes.    During  the  wars  of  CREMNITZ.    See  KxMMsnrz. 

the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  it  was  destroyed  by  CREMONA,  a   prorinoe   of  the  Austrian 

Frederio  L,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt    In  1797  orownland  of  LomiNirdy,  bounded  X.  by  the 

it  was  captured  by  the  French.  proTinoes  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  £.  by  Man* 

CREMERA,  now  Aqua  TaAmsA,  a  small  tna,  S.  by  the  Po,  and  W.  by  the  Adda.    Its 

river  dt  Etruria  which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  a  greatest  length  is  about  45  dl,  its  breadth  abooi 

short  distance  above  Rome.    On  the  banks  of  15  m.    Area,  528  sq.  m. ;  nop.  about  800,0001 

this  river  the  800  Fabii  encamped,  when,  after  Hie  principal  products  are  tlaz,  wine,  <»ly  eattla, 

mtfohing  from  Rome,  they  undertook  to  wage  and  norsss.    It  produces  wine  to  the  ezteni 

war  sgamst  Veii,  and  here  they  were  surprised  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  annually.    Silk  ia 

by  their  enemies,  and  cut  off,  477  B.  0.  the  most  important  manufacture.    The  pror* 

CREMIEUX,  Isaac  Adolpiib,  French  min-  ince  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ao-> 

Ister  of  Justice  in  1848,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  til  1800,  when,  conquered  by  the  French^  it 

at  Nlmes,  April  10, 1796,  studied  law  at  Aiz,  constituted  the  eastern  part  of  the  department 

and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  hts  native  town  ci  Alto-Po  until  1814,  when  it  came  into  poa* 

in  1817.    His  success  there  established  his  rep-  session  of  Austria.    It  is  divided  into  9  dia- 

utation  at  Paris,  where,  however,  he  was  not  tricts  and  186  communes;  contains  11  small 

fortunate  in  his  first  inaportant  forendc  effort  towns  and  162  villages^ — Ckemoka,  the  eapital, 

as  counsel  for  Guemon-nanville,  a  minister  of  pop.  about  87,000,  46  m.  from  Milan,  contaiaa 

Charles  X.,  who  had  been  arraigned  as  one  of  45  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the  moat 

the  authors  of  the  fiUal  ordinances  of  July,  1880.  renuukable.  rivalling,  in  the  opinion  of  Laoflp 

Overcome  by  tlie  excitement  of  the  occasion  the  pictorial  magnificence  of  the  Sistine  chapa^ 

he  fainted,  and  was  unable  to  continue  the  de-  andcontainingmany  works  of  art.    Thegreateit 

fence.    But  he  soon  regained  his  prestige  in  the  architectural  celebrity,  however,  of  Grraaooa  ia 

courts,  and  after  having  purchased  from  OdUon  the  Torazzo,  or  belfry  tower,  ending  in  a  spii% 

Barrot  his  office  and  ronction  as  advocate,  he  the  highest  of  all  the  towers  in  K.  Italy,  readH 

defended  Armand  Marrast,  Raspail,  and  other  ing  the  elevation  of  nearly  400  feet,  with  abo«k 

eminent  republicans  prosecuted  oy  the  govern-  5(X)  steps  to  ascend  to  its  snmmit.    There  am 

ment,  with  great  ability  before  the  court  of  ap-  also  many  sumptuous  pahuM^s,  witli  fine  piotora 

peal.    In  lSi%  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  galleries,  and  a  tampo  mnto^  now  used  as  th» 

of  deputies  on  the  extreme  left  as  deputy  from  repository  of  the  archives,  which  contains  aa 

ChinoD.    lie  opposed  the  same  laws,  supported  nndergronnd  vault  and  a  curious  mosaio  pav#> 

free  trade  principles,  and  by  his  systematic  ment.    Cremona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  ot  thm 

attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  government  con-  provhioial  authorities,  and  courts  af  law ; 

tributed  not  a  little  to  pave  the  way  for  the  tains  a  citadel,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyoeimi,  an  i 

revolution  of  1848.    When  this  at  last  broke  amy  of  fine  arts,  infiuit  schools  (foonded 

out,  he  told  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen,  whom  in  1829,  previoua  to  their  establishment  in  any 

on  the  day  of  their  flight  he  met  in  the  place  de  other  Italian  townX  and  sdiools  opened  at  aar- 

la  Conconle,  that  there  was  no  hope  left,  and  tain  hours  on  Sundaya  and  other  holy  davsi    U 

recommended  them  to  leave  France  immediate-  oarries  on  an  extensive  trsde  by  means  of  the  Fo^ 

ly.    lie  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  and  the  various  canala  communicating  with  that 

uties,  inclined  to  support  the  regency  of  the  river.    Cremona  was  a  Roman  colony,  ftwuidad 

duchess  of  Orleans ;  but  when  this  was  rejected,  in  219  B.  0. ;  it  was  often  attacked  by  hostito 

he  proposed  a  provisional  government,  of  >i^hich  Gallic  tribes,  and  was  destroyed  by  them  ia 

he  Deoime  a  member,  the  ministry  of  Justice  198.    In  A.  D.  69  it  waa  plundered  and  bumad 

being  intrusted  to  his  charge.    On  June  7, 1848,  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  who  subsequaotigr 

he  left  the  government  in  consequence  of  a  pro!«e-  rebuilt  it.    In  later  periods  it  was  often  eon- 

eution  against  his  friend  Louis  BUnc,  but  re-  quervd,  and  hsd  many  misfortunes ;  last  of  all 

mained  as  a  member  of  tlie    constituent  as-  In  1849,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Ana- 

sembly.    On  I)ec.  10,  1848,  he  voted  for  Louis  trians.--CBK]iO!iA  is  the  gi*neral  uanoe  applied  to 

Kapoleon*s  election  to  tlie  presidency,  without  the  violins  made  at  Cremona,  by  the  Amati  fam> 

however  ceasing  to  advocate  in  the  legislative  ily  and  Htradivarius,  in  the  17th  and  18th  ceii- 

assemUy  the  views  of  tlie  extreme  republican  turies.    They  excel  all  others  in  purity  of  tooe^ 

psrty.   When  the  day  of  the  eoup  ifitnt  came  and  bring  enonuous  |>rices.     The  name  b  also 

(Dec.  2, 1851),  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  releas-  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ  which 

ed :  he  has  since  resumed  his  practice  as  a  law-  is  intemled  to  imitate  the  knunhom,  a  species 

ver.    His  appearance  b  uupretyoasen^ing,  but  his  of  comet, 

aloquenea  b  remarkabla  and  Kill  of  oriental  vi.  CR£NIO  ACID,  CaxxaTia  (Gr.  «|»f»^  a 
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tpnng  or  foontidn),  an  add  aod  its  compoonds,  senred  in  a  still  stronger  degree  of  the  negroes, 

■o  named  bj  Berzelins  from  having  been  first  and  going  to  show  an  effort  of  nature  to  protect 

Iband  bj  him  in  spring  water,  being  among  the  their  bodies  against  the  heat    Even  though 

piodocts  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  con-  living  in  the  same  way  with  Europeans^  they 

fltitoents  of  hnmns.    This  acid  and  the  apo-  are  rarely  sablect  to  tiiose  inflammatory  dis- 

orenie  acid  associated  with  it  differ  from  the  ex-  orders,  the  yellow  fever  included,  which  prove 

tract  of  mould  or  geine  of  Berzelius  in  contain-  so  often  fatal  to  the  former.    This  is  particu- 

ing  nitrogen.   liebig,  Graham,  and  other  distin-  larly  true  of  the  Creole  women  of  the  West  In- 

gnished  ^lemista,  do  not  recognize  the  existence  dies,  who  live  in  general  very  quiet  and  regular 

of  tfaia  fliibatanoe.    The  following  description  is  lives,  and  who  in  their  diet  are  abstemious  even 

glrsa  of  it  as  obtained  by  Berzelius:  a  sour,  perhaps  to  a  fault.    Simple  water  or  lemonade 

yellaw  mass,  reddening  litmus,  soluble  in  water  is  the  strongest  beverage  in  which  they  indulge, 

Old  alcohol ;   forming  salts  (crenates)  with  and  a  vegetable  mess  at  noon,  seasoned  with 

basea,  which  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  Cayenne   pepper,  constitutes   their  principal 

in  alcohol ;  obtained  from  ochreous  sediments,  meaL    To  a  stranger  newly  arrived,  they  ap- 

hf  boiliiig  with  caustic  potash,  saturating  with  pear  as  if  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed.    Their 

aeetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  acetate  of  voices  are  soft  and  spiritless,  every  step  betrays 

copper  the  creoic  add  as  a  crenate  of  copper,  languor,  while  their  cheeks  lack  entirely  the 

Tma  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bloom  of  the  rose.    They  have,  however,  in 

and  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.    Its  for-  general  beantiM  black  hair,  and  the  finest  eyes 

mala  la  given  as  O94H1  ^Oi  e,  or  O7HeNO0.  of  any  women  in  the  world — ^large,  huiguidiing, 

GBEOLE,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  and  expressive.    They  are  also  noted  for  their 

crt0l2i^  which  signines  one  bom  in  America  fine  teeth.    The  early  dbplay  of  mental  powers 

or  the  West  Indies,  of  European  ancestors.    In  in  young  Creole  children,  and  their  superiority 

tfatt  aenae,  all  the  native  white  peoi^  of  the  in  this  respect  over  European  children  of  the 

Umtad  States  are  Creoles.    But  the  word  in  its  same  age,  has  been  noted  by  all  travellers.    It 

Tagiish  nae  has  undergone  both  a  limitation  andf  is  difficulty  however,  to  rear  white  children  in 

tm  eztenaoii.     It  is  limited  to  persons  bom  that  climate;  though  perhaps  the   difficulty 

withia  or  near  the  trqiics;  and  it  is  made  to  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  the  mode  of  liv- 

e  persona  of  all  colors.    Thus  the  term  ing  indulged  in.    The  peculiarities  of  the  white 

negro  is  employed  in  the  English  West  Creole  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  mixed  race, 

. to  diBtingaiah  the  negroes  bom  there  from  with  more  of  force  and  vi vadtv  on  the  part  of 

the  Africana  imported  during  the  time  of  the  the  latter,  the  women  especially,  as  being  less 

dave  trade.    The  application  of  this  term  to  enervated  by  the  dimatd.  A  high  degree  of  ten- 

tbe  colored  people  has  led  to  an  idea  common  deraess  and  compassion,  and  great  adhesiveness 

kk  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  of  affection,  characterize  the  creole  women  of  all 

wbofly  unfounded,  that  it  implies  an  admixture,  colors.    There  may  be  observed  also  a  marked 

greater  or  leaa,  of  African  blood.    The  Creoles  distinction  between  thecreole  negroes  and  those 

of  tike  Weat  Indies  and  the  acljacent  coasts  of  imported  from  Africa.    The  former  ore  more 

IhecontlDeDtaredistingmshedDymu'kedpbys-  slender,  agile,  and  graceful,  though  not  less 

iealpecDiiaritiesfromtheir  European  ancestors,  strong  or  capable  of  labor,  with  quicker  per- 

fiiyaii  Edwarda,  who  had  ample  opportunities  ceptions  and  more  volatile  dispositions.    If  the 

lor  oboervAtioii,  and  who  is  a  very  competent  white  race  deteriorates  by  its  transfer  to  the 

ohaervec,  describes  them,  in  his  ^*  History  of  the  West  Indies,  the  black  race  evidently  improves 

Wert  Indiea,^  as  obviously  a  taller  race  on  the  physically  as  well  as  mentally.    How  far  the 

whale  than  the  European,  but  in  general  not  native-born  whites  of  the  high  tropical  table- 

fraportionatdy  robust    He  had  known  several  lands  of  Mexico  and  South  America  resemble 

vho  were  fnR  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  but  they  or  differ  from  the  white  natives  of  the  lower 

vanted  balk  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  mascu-  and  hotter  regions,  no  traveller  seems  yet  to 

be  beaoty.    This  peculiarity,  however,  it  is  to  have  accurately  noted. 

W  observed,  ia  not  confined  to  the  Creoles  of  CREON.  I.  A  mythical  king  of  Corinth,  in 

fte  tropiea.    The  aame  remark  has  been  made  whose  reign  Jason  returned  to  Greece  with  the 

■— ffftinr  the  descendants  of  Europeans  born  sorceress  Medea.    Yisiting  Corinth  on  his  w^ 

ia  (he  United  States  and  in  Australia.     The  home,  the  hero  beheld  the  beautiful  CreOsa,  the 

•ttfes  are  distiii^Jshed  (and  this  is  an  exdu-  only  daughter  of  the  king,  and  became  enam- 

i*«  peoulianty  of  them)  for  the  freedom  and  oreid  of  her.  Creon  promised  to  give  her  to  him 

n^limm  cf  their  Joints,  which  enables  them  in  marriage  if  he  would  divorce  Medea.    Jason 

U  more  jritb  great    ease,  agility,  and  grace,  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  king  at  once  ordered 

AvBtbeaune  cscse  they  excel  in  penmanship,  Medea  to  quit  his  dominions.    The  sorceress 

■^  issveiy  thii^  requiring  fiezibiUty  of  move-  begged  to  be  flowed  to  remain  for  a  single  day, 

^■■t   Jhe  eSect  of  ctimate  is  likewise  obvious  and  when  this  request  was  granted  she  pre- 

^^ttneture  o^  tX^^   eye,  the  socket  being  pared  in  the  interval  a  magical  robe,  which 

*iiifaj^y>  deeper    than  among  Europeans,  she  sent  as  a  present  to  Cretlsa,  who,  uncon- 

^ifinluir  B>  praft^^^t^ork  against  the  glare  of  scions  of  danger,  put  it  on,  and  was  burned  to 

**•!   Their  B^i^    feels  considerably  colder  death.    Creon,  who  had  kissed  her  while  in  the 

^  %  of  jSojfK>p0^ui9"— a  circumstance  ob-  agony  of  death,  also  caught  fire  and  perished. 
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n.  A  king  of  Thebes,  wbo,  alarmed  by  the  rar-  creoaoto,  bat  learea  the  eopiona  iaaofaible.  Thb 
ages  of  the  Sphinx,  offerea  his  crown  and  his  is  deeanted  off.  The  liquid  is  then  left  lor  aoma 
nster  Joeasta  to  any  one  that  oonld  soWe  the  time  expoeed  to  the  air  till  it  aoqnirea  a  brown 
enigma  propounded  by  the  monster.  (Edipoa,  color.  8nlpbario  aoid  ia  then  added,  wbieh 
having  snooeeded  in  doing  so,  ascended  the  aets  the  creosote  free,  so  that  it  may  be  de- 
throne and  married  Joeasta,  not  knowing  that  canted ;  but  it  reqtdrea  to  be  again  treatad 
ahe  was  his  mother.  The  fmit  of  this  mai^  with  oaostio  potash  and  salpbnric  add,  and  th* 
riage  was  8  sons,  Eteodes  and  Polynioes,  who,  nrooess  repeated  until  the  creosote,  on  aipoanre 
after  their  fiuher^s  death,  baring  long  been  for  some  tmie  to  the  air,  oeasea  to  torn  brown. 
at  enmity,  finally  slew  each  other  in  single  It  still  reo aires,  after  thoron^  washing  witk 
oombaL  Greon,  now  resuming  the  gorem-  water,  to  be  distilled  from  hydrate  of  potash, 
ment,  ordained  that  Folynioes  should  remain  or  from  a  strong  solutioo  of  oaostic  potaah. 
nnburied,  and  that  any  who  infringed  this  de-  The  first  portions  that  come  over  are  watw, 
cree  riiould  be  buried  alire.  Antigone,  sister  and  are  reifected.  Creosote  is  known  to  be  ins- 
of  Polynices,  buried  her  brother  in  disregard  pure  by  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air; 
of  this  edict,  and  was  imprisoned  in  a  cave,  strong  acetic  acid  alsodeteota  its  usual  impuritaa% 
Here  ehe  instantly  killed  herself  whereon  Un-  diasolring  with  the  creosote,  and  karing  tbiM 
mon,  her  lover,  rushed  to  her  pnson-house,  and  floating  on  the  suHaoe.  As  a  medicine,  oreoaoCa 
slow  himself  on  her  corse.  has  been  much  used,  both  as  an  external  ^ipli- 
CREOSOTE,  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  cation  and  in  doses  inwardly  administered.  H 
burning  and  bitter  tasie,  and  a  peculiar  smoky  is  introduced  into  ointments  and  applied  t» 
odor.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  ron  Reioli-  wounds,  bams,  ulcers,  and  scaly  eruptions.  It 
enbaoh,  in  1880,  among  the  products  of  the  checks  hemorrhage,  nausea,  and  romtting,  and 
^stillation  of  wood,  and  named  from  the  Greek  applied  to  an  aching  tooth,  often  instantly  ra> 
Kptat^  flesh,  and  trJCm^  to  presenre,  in  reference  Ueves  the  pain.  It  has  been  sncoessfhlly  giwi 
to  its  peculiar  antiseptic  properties.  It  pos-  in  diarrfaosa,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infhntnm^ 
aesses  neither  acid  nor  aliudine  reaction.  It  &c. ;  indeed,  there  b  hardly  a  substance  in  ma- 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  897^,  and  does  not  teria  medica  that  has  been  administered  to  andh 
freeze  at  17^  below  zero.  At  68^  its  specific  a  great  Tariety  of  diseases,  and,  in  many  of 
gravity  is  1.087.  It  evaporates  without  resi-  them,  with  such  decidedly  favorable  reaohfc 
doe,  leaving  upon  ps|per  a  temporary  greasy  In  an  overdose  it  is  a  poison,  and  no  antidola  ia 
stain,  and  upon  the  skin  a  white  spot  In  con-  known ;  emetics  and  stimulants  are  the  onij 
,  oentrated  form  it  acta  as  a  caustic  It  may  be  treatment.  A  few  drops  of  creosote  added  to 
inflamed  frtmi  a  candle,  and  then  bums  with  a  pint  of  ink  will  prevent  mouMlness. 
moch  smoke.  It  is  but  partially  suluble  in  CRESCENDO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term  aig- 
WAter,  but  is  itself  a  poweHbl  solvent  of  the  nitying  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  plaead 
resins,  fkts^  indigo,  camphor,  &c.  Its  composi-  are  to  be  gradaally  swelled.  It  is  conmion  to 
tion  is  variously  stated.  According  to  Edling  designate  it  by  the  following  sign  ««cl 
it  ooosisU  of  carbon  77.42,  hydrogen  8.12,  and  CRESCENT  (Lat  ere$eert,  to  increase),  orici- 
oxygen  14.46.  Its  most  remarkable  quality  is  nally  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon  in  lla 
that  for  which  it  was  named.  Meats  are  pre-  first  quarter,  when  its  disk  is  enlarging  and  Om 
served  by  soaking  them  in  a  dilate  solution  of  boms  are  acute.  Any  figure  or  likeness  of  th* 
creosote  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  and  then  new  moon  was  afterward  termed  a  creaoeni^ 
draining  off  the  water  and  drying.  Uams  and  which  became  a  ftivorite  form  for  omamentaL 
tongues  acquire  a  very  delicate  flavor  after  be-  The  Syrian  Astarte  and  the  Greek  Artemis  wera 
ing  immersed  for  24  hours  in  a  mixture  of  1  often  represented  with  it  placed  horizontally 
part  of  pure  creosote  with  100  of  watw  or  over  their  brows,  having  iu  boms  turned  np* 
brine.  A  process  has  been  patented  in  Eng-  ward.  An  ivory  crescent  was  wom  as  a  sort 
land  for  impregnating  salt  witn  the  volatile  pro-  of  buckle  for  the  cothurnus  by  wealthy  Atheni- 
ducts  of  wood  tar ;  meats  prepared  with  it  are  ans,  and  Roman  matrons  enlarged  it  as  a  dao- 
both  smoked  and  salted.  It  is  the  creosote  in  oration  for  the  hiur.  Througliout  antiqaity  tba 
pyroligneoas  acid  and  in  the  smoke  firom  crescent  was  espedallv  a  Byzantine  symbol,  and 
wood  that  gives  to  these  the  propertv  of  curing  it  appears  on  Byzantine  imperial  medals  from 
meaL  Either  crude  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  the  time  of  Aagustus.  When  the  Turks  beoaraa 
tar  may  be  used  to  famish  creosote.  The  masters  of  Coinstantinople  they  adopted  thia 
fiqoid  distilled  off  the  latter  divides  into  8  lay*  symbol,  inscribed  it  UDon  their  standards,  ban- 
er«,  the  lowest  containing  the  creosote.  The  ners,  and  mosqnes,  ana  named  their  dominioQ 
noetic  acid  also  present  In  it  is  removed,  after  the  empire  of  the  crescent. — In  1448  a  military 
amuratlng  tliis  layer  from  the  other,  by  means  order  of  tlie  crescent  was  instituted  by  Ren4  of 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  oil  which  after  Anion.  It  was  oomposed  of  60  noble  knights, 
some  time  colleots  upon  the  liouid  is  distilled,  each  of  whom  wore  an  enamelled  crescent  on 
prodocing  a  heavy  liquid,  witli  other  lighter  tlie  right  arm,  ftx>m  which  was  suspended  a 
floids.  The  latter  is  agitated  with  phosphoric  numb^  of  small  wooden  columns  equal  to  thai 
acid,  and  acain  distilled  to  remove  ammonia,  of  the  combats  in  whidi  he  had  been  engaged. 
It  is  then  nuzed  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  In  1799,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  sultan 
of  spedfio  gravity  ia2|  which  diasolvea  the  Selim  IlL  presented  to  Nelaon  a  splendid 
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MBt  adoned  with  diamondfl.     It  became  a  to  1858.    His  time  and  labor  were  contributed 

tK9onte  omamani  of  the  English  admiral,  who  without  pay,  and  by  his  will  he  distributed  hia 

dlflo  dedared  himself  a  knight  of  the  orescent,  estate  to  a  great  variety  of  charities.    He  be- 

Tbia  circamstaiioe  indaced  the  snltan  to  found  queathed  in  this  way  an  amount  of  $122,000, 

ia  1801  the  order  of  the  crescent,  to  be  con-  mostly  to  institutions  already  established,  but  a 

Umd  aa  an  honor  upon  foreigners  who  had  de-  bequest  of  a  leaded  estate  of  over  $30,000  was 

nrred  well  of^^irk^.  to  establish  a  home  for  aged,  infirm,  or  inyalid 

GRESGENTENI,  Gibolamo,  a  masculine  so-  merchants  or  gentlemen,  who  may  have  become 

prano  anger,  bom  near  Urbino,  Italy,  in  1769,  unable  to  procure  the  comforts  appropriate  to 

oed  at  Kaplea  in  1846.    He  was  received  with  their  condition  in  life. 
ihb  utmost  enthosiaBm  all  over  Europe,  espe-       ORESST.    See  Cidor. 
dally  in  Yieona.    He  was  a  great  favorite  with       CREST  (Lat  eriata),  originally  the  reddish 

Xapoleon  L,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  caruncle  and  tuft  of  feathers  which  rise  on  the 

chapel  in  Fans  in  1806 ;  but  subsequently  he  heads  of  some  birds,  as  the  cock.    It  also  des- 

~  to  Naples,  where  he  tanghtmuao  with  ignates  the  plume  or  other  ornament  worn  by 

Deaa,  and  published  collections  of  ezer-  warriors  and  cavdiers  on  the  top  of  the  helmet 

in  nnuical  vocalization.  or  casque.  By  Herodotus  the  invention  of  mar- 

CRE80EN23,  Pktbodb',  aBolognese  noble-  tial  crests  is  attributed  to  the  Carians,  whose 

an,  bom  about  1230,  died  in  1820,  the  author  painted  bucklers,  and  casques  mounted  with 

ef  tibe  moat  valuable  work  on  agriculture  of  feathers,  gained  them  the  appellation  of  cocks. 

the  middle  ages^  entitled  Opus  Buralium  Comr  The  crests  of  the  Homeric  neroes  were  often 

■Mrfsntai,  w^oh  contained  not  only  the  person-  bunches  of  horse  hair,  and  both  the  Gredks  and 

al  experienoea  and  observations  of  the  author,  Romans  esteemed  the  capture  of  an  enemy^s 

tot  me  best  information  that  could  be  gained  crest  an  honorable  feat  or  war.    Crests,  made 

Ibom  the  s^gricolturists  of  antiquity.    It  has  been  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  or  heron,  or  of 

twndatftd  into  several  modem  languages,  and  painted  wood  or  parchment,  were  worn  by 

tiMbeeiLatineditionisthatof  Gessner,  2  vols.,  knights  at  medieval  jousts  and  touraameDts. 

1786.  When  the  shield  was  not  borne,  tiiey  afforded 

-DELLISSE,  Louis  FsANgois  Xa-  the  prindjpal  criterion  of  nobility, 
a  French  scientific  aariculturist,        CRESWICK,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape 

in  Lflle,  March  22, 1789,  established  the  painter,  bom  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire^  in  1811. 

Int  Important  manufactory  of  beet^root  sugar  in  His  first  pictures,  consisting  of  views  in  North 

\m  native  city,  in  1810,  in  concert  with  3^ssr8.  Wales  and  Derbyshire,  were  exhibited  at  the 

Beffisse  and  Passy.    Subsequentiy  he  founded  royal  academy  in  1828.    His  pictures  are  gen- 

WbtoAf  20  agricultural  establishments  in  various  erally  elaborate,  with  admirably  pencilled  foli- 

parts  of  France,  of  which  he  made  his  refinery  age  and  atmospheric  effects,  and  a  precision  of 

at  Arraa  the  centre.  drawing  never  degenerating  into  stiffiiess.    He 

CRESS,  the  name  of  several  spedes  of  plants,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 

with  acrid  or  punaent  leaves,  most  of  which  be-  1842,  and  an  academician  in  1851 .    His  pencil  is 

looq^  to  tlie  natnnu  order  erudfercB,    The  water  discernible  in  several  recent  illustrated  works. 
(natiwrtnm  and  naymbrium)  are  the        CRETACEOUS  GROUP  (Lat.  crtta,  chalk), 

common  varieties.  They  grow  abundantiy  a  series  of  stratified  rocks  forming  the  upper 

the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  small  ponds,  may  division  of  the  secondary  formation,  distin- 

be  eaten  aa  a  salad,  and  are  valued  as  antiscor-  guished  as  containing  the  last  strata  of  which 

botie  medidnea.  the  fossil  animal  remains  are  wholly  of  extinct 

CRESSON,  EixioTT,  an  American  philan-  species.  The  group  is  subdivided  into  upper  and 

timl^lBt,  bom  March  2,  1796,  died  Feb.  20,  lower ;  the  former  is  often  called  from  its  prin- 

1864.    He  was  a  successfiQ  merchant  in  Phila-  cipal  member  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  for  the 

dri^ia,  wher^  he  resided  all  his  life,  and  a  same  reason  the  greensand.    The  groap  under- 

neaiber  of  the  society  of  Friends.    His  benev-  lies  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  London  and  Paris 

dent  disposition  was  especially  turned  toward  basins,  rising  up  toward  the  straits  of  Dover  on 

^  Indian  and  negro  population  of  tiie  United  each  side,  along  the  coast  of  which  its  white  chalk 

At  one  time  he  proposed  to  become  a  difis  form  prominent  objects  in  the  scenery, 

r  among  the  Seminoles  of  florida,  and  The  formation  is  represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

engaged  in  establishing  the  first  Afri-  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  and  of  greensand, 

eokny  of  liberated  slaves  in  the  territory  which  contain  fossil  shells,  some  of  which  belong 

Kaeaa  Cove.    In  the  winter  of  1838-*39  he  to  the  same  species,  and  most  of  them  to  the 

the  tonr  of  the  New  Eng^nd  states  as  same  genera,  with  those  found  in  the  cretaceous 

Meat  of  the  national  colonization  society,  and  rocks  of  Europe.    The  same  genera  of  fish  also 

im  next  winter  was  q>ent  in  a  similar  mission  are  common  to  the  group  of  the  two  countries, 

la  ^MS  tcmthem  states.    He  everywhere  reCbm-  The  formation  is  traced  through  the  eastern  part 

—  led  liis  measures  with  the  eloquence  of  sin-  of  North  Carolina  and  centrfd  part  of  Geoi^g^ 

conviction,  and  met  with  much  favor  and  and  after  sweeping  round  the  southern  termina- 

L    He  sailed  to  En^nd  in  Dec.  1840,  tion  of  the  Alleghanies   in  Alabama   passes 

he  spent  2  years  in  advocating  Uie  pro-  through  that  state  and  Mississippi  northward 

Jec^  of  eokmizatkHi,  aa  also  8  years  from  1850  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    It  is  recognized 
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near  Coimcil  Bluff  on  the  Ifiasonri,  in  Texaa,  rab- Alpine  region  in  Eorope,  m  well  m  in  tome 
npon  the  Andes  near  Bogota,  S.  A.,  and  abio  in  of  the  more  leTel  regions,  thej  are  fonnd,  and 
Uindostan.  Thos  at  widely  separated  points  in  often  in  great  nnmbers.  The  goitre  or  bron- 
the  ancient  seas  of  4  continents  were  similar  chocele,  so  prevalent  throngbont  tlie  wliole  of 
depostita  produced  during  tbe  same  geological  the  Alpine  countries,  is  often  accompanied  br 
period,  cnaracterized  by  the  animal  remains  cretinism,  and  is,  with  very  few  ezceotiuns,  af- 
theyinclude,  of  the  same  general  type,  and  often  ways  found  on  the  cretin.^  Switzerland,  and 
of  the  same  siiecies.  For  relations  of  this  group  especially'  the  cantons  Valais,  Vaud,  Uri,  Aar- 
to  those  which  precede  and  succeed  it,  see  Ge-  gau,  Gnsona,  and  Glanis«  seems  to  be  the 
OLooT ;  and  for  further  details  regarding  its  home  of  this  frightful  deformity.  It  is  endemie 
menit>ers  iM*e  Chalk,  Gault,  and  Gbunband.  in  portions  of  Ruenish  Prussia,  Baden,  Sardinia^ 
CKETE.  8ee  Candia.  Bavaria,  upper  Austria,  along  the  banks  of  tbe 
CRETINS  (called  in  Carinthia,  Tochem  ;  in  Danube,  particularly  in  Jndcnburg,Brnck,Grata^ 
Styria,  Toatfn  ;  in  Austria,  TrotUln  ;  in  the  Marburg,  and  Cilly,  in  Wortemberg,  Denmark, 
Tyn>L,  Talktn;  in  Kaltzbunr,  Toiitln;  in  War-  Norwsif,  in  the  Alpine  departments  of  France, 
temberg,  /Vwn  ;  in  Sardinia  and  some  other  in  portions  of  Turkev  ana  Russia,  and  in  the 
eountries,  LiIUh;  and  in  many  portions  of  Ger-  highlands  of  Scotland.  In  Africa,  it  has  been 
many,  Ofekop/)^  perscms  in  whom  partial  or  found  prevalent  along  the  northern  slope  of 
complete  idiocy  is  combined  with  great  bodily  the  Atlas  range.  In  ^Vsia,  the  districts  around 
deformity.  The  moi»t  vivid  and  accurate  descrip-  the  base  of  the  Uhualaya  range  fumbh  great 
tion  of  their  appearance  is  tliat  given  by  Bercu*  numbers  of  cases,  as  well  as  China,  Chinese  Tar- 
told  lieaupie  in  his  DimiertatMn,  surles  Cretins:  tary,  and  Smnatra.  In  South  America,  cretins 
^  Who  is  this  lueUncholy  being  who  bears  tlie  are  found  in  considerable  numbcre  on  the  eastern 
human  form  in  its  lowest  and  most  repulsive  ex-  or  AUantic  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  scattered 
pression  ff  I  see  a  head  of  unusual  form  and  size,  cases  occur  along  the  Alleghany,  Green  monn- 
a  fquat  and  bloated  figure,  with  a  stupid  look,  tain,  and  Iloosic  ranges  in  the  United  States.  In 
wita  blear,  hollow,  and  heavy  eyes,  with  thick  some  parts  of  Canada  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
projeoting  eyelids  and  a  flat  noxe.  Uis  face  is  ser^'eJ.  The  numberofcretins  in  the  snb- Alpine 
of  a  leaden  hue,  his&kin  is  dirty,  tlabby,  covert  districts  of  £uro[>o,  whether  considered  actiully 
with  tetters,  and  his  thick  tongue  hangs  down  or  relatively  to  tlie  i>opu1ation,  is  frightful!  v  large. 
over  his  moist  livid  li|»s.  His  inoutli.  always  In  some  localities  in  Switzerland,  RheniMiPrna> 
open  and  full  of  saliva,  shows  teetli  which  are  sia,andthe  Alpine  districts  of  France  and  Savqy, 
going  to  decay.  His  che«t  is  narrow,  his  back  the  number  is  so  great,  that  in  whole  villagee 
curved,  his  breath  asitliniatic.  I  K*e  indeed  arms  not  an  able-l»odied  man  can  be  found.— ine 
and  legs  but  his  limbs  are  short,  missliapen,  causes  of  cretinism  are  involved  in  some  ob- 
lean,  stiff,  without  power  and  without  utility,  scurity,  though  within  the  past  20  yearn  many 
The  knees  are  thick  and  inclined  inward,  and  the  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  Europe  have  been 
feet  flat.  The  large  head  drops  Ustlessly  on  the  investigating  the  subject  witli  great  care.  Tbe 
breast,  the  belly  resembles  a  bag,  and  the  integ-  localities  in  which  it  is  moiit  prevalent  in  the 
nmeuts  are  so  lo<»se  that  they  cannot  retain  the  Aloiuo  districts  are  low-lying  vallevs,  narrow, 
intestines  in  it*  cavity.  This  Ktatlisome  idiotic  be-  anu  exi>osed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn  bat 
ing  liears  not,  speaks  not,  and  only  now  and  then  for  a  few  hours  each  clay,  and  usually  having 
ntters  a  hoarse,  wild,  inarticulate  sound.  Not-  but  one  outlet.  In  tliese,  tha  air  is  often  stag- 
withstanding  his  greediness,  he  is  scarcely  able  nant  and  tlie  heat  intense ;  the  water  is  also  in 
to  support  life.  One  |)asi>iou  alone  seems  some-  some  cases  charged  with  mineral  imj>uritie% 
times  to  rouM  him  from  his  usual  insensibility ;  especially  the  salts  of  lime ;  tlie  food  of  the  in- 
U  is  the  sexual  instinct  in  its  rudest  brutality,  habitants  is  often  scanty  in  quantity,  and  infe- 
At  first  we  should  be  incHned  to  take  tliis  being  rior  in  quality ;  they  are  in  many  cases  grusedy 
for  a  gigantic  {loly pus,  something  in  imitation  intemi>erate,  and  intennarriage  with  near  reli- 
ef a  man,  for  it  scarcely  move^ ;  it  creeps  with  tives,  and  Uiose  atTected  with  goitre  or  incipient 
tlie  i»ainful  heaviness  of  a  sloth ;  and  yet  it  is  cretinism,  is  common.  In  other  countries  it 
the  mi  march  of  the  earth,  but  dethroned  and  occurs  on  o|»en  plains,  but  in  otlier  mi|)ects  under 
degraded.  It  is  a  cretin.'*  Ttic  name  cretin  is  circumstanci'«anaIog«>us  to  those  already  named. 
of  uncertain  orijnn ;  Vircv  derives  it  fn»m  ( *hre-  Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
f  if  a.  Christian,  l»r«-auM.'  the  inhabitants  of  the  caui*es  of  this  fearful  dUonler,  there  is  none  in  re* 
OOQntrii*s  where  cretini-ni  prevails  were  very  ganl  to  the  indications  tti  be  fuliilli-<l  in  its  treat- 
generally  dinfNi^cd  to  n'ganl  the  cri'tin<*  as  in-  nient.  The  life  of  the  cretin  U  usnally  >hort;  few 
capable  of  sinfulneM  ('*h»uU  without  hin,**  they  are  found  aUive  So  yearn  uf  age.  and  any  treat- 
call  tlti-m).  and  hen«n}  n-gardeil  tlteni  as  favored  ment  having  in  view  the  inipruvcment  of  tlioir 
of  (fod,  ur  '*  pkhI  fhrirtianv*'  Itlackie,  h(»w-  health  must,  to  l>e  of  K-nctit,  lie  applied  ti>  the 
ever,  m  ho^  chmuv  on  this  i*ubioct  given  evidence  young.  The  recoverj*  of  a  p»tivnt  U-yond  tlie  age 
of  very  thun>utf(i  n*seari*li.  Jvrives  it  fn^ni  the  of  12  years  i.<i  alniof»t  hoju'Iess.  The  firvt  thing 
Romance  or  (*ris«*n  crttiHa^  a  (^irruption  of  tlie  to  Xm  ucconipli»hed  i^  tlie  n-inoval  «»f  the  ytmng 
Latin  4*r<«ifum,  a  creature.  This  unfortunate  cretin,  an  s«M>n  a>|M»si>ibleatt er  the  dimfaneixhib- 
clam  are  far  mure  wideU  <Ii!>tribute«l  than  has  its  iiM*lf  (for  in  many  of  tlie  caMM«  cretinism 
been  generally  ftuppused.  Throughout  the  whole  ki  not  developed  till  the  {leriod  of  dentition,  and 
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•ometiiiMs  eren  not  until  the  Oth  or  7th  jear),  the  same  number;  a  small  one  at  Ecksberg,  in 

to  ft  pure  bracing  atmosphere.    It  has  been  Bavaria;  and  another  io  the  vallej  of  Aosta^ 

aseertained  that  on  the  Alps  it  seldom  occurs  in  Piedmont^  occupying  the  old  lepers'  hospi- 

at  an  devation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tal  at  the  monastery.    These  all  owe  their  ori- 

the  sea,  and  never  at  the  hdght  of  4,000  feet  gin  to  the  example  of  Dr.  OnggenbOlil,  but  thej 

Hcoee,  those  who  have  attempted  its  treatment  have  hardly  attained  to  his  measure  of  success. 

in  Europe  have  preferred  elevated  locations.  Some  of  the  idiot  schools  also  admit  a  few  cre- 

The  treatment  requires  an  abundance  of  pure  tins  f  but  the  entire  provision  for  their  instruc- 

water,fordrinking,  washing,  and  bathing;  warm  tion  in  Europe  ftimishes   accommodation  for 

and  cold  baths  and  douches;  friction  of  the  skin  not  more  than  250  children,  while  at  the  low- 

with  broahes  and  stimulating  liquids,  to  rouse  its  est  estimate  there  are  more  than  60,000  cretins 

aoCioa;  warm  dothing;  gymnastic  exercises  of  on  the  continent.    Several  of  the  smaller  gov 

the  simplest  character,  passing  on  to  those  more  emments  of  Germany  have,  however,  taken 

AAcfidt  and  &tiguing  as  they  can  be  borne ;  the  preUmiuary  steps  for  the  organization  of 

the  administration  of  some  of  the  mineral  ton-  cretin  hospitals. 

ics;  nourishing  and  abundant,  but  simple  food ;  OKSUSE,  a  department  of  central  France, 

iodine  in  some  form,  cod-liver  oil,  ana  the  ad-  traversed  by  the  river  Oreuse,  from  which  it  de- 

■inistration  of  some  of  the  phosphates  to  give  rives  its  name,  and  by  other  streams,  none  of 

nior«  firmness  to  the  bony  structure.  Galvanism  which  are  here  navigable;  area,  2,188  sq.  m.; 

and  dectano-magnetism  are  also  of  benefit    As  pop.  in  1856,  278,889.    It  is  very  mountainous, 

the  easential  nature  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  and  contains  granite,  coal,  gypsum,  and  potters* 

eomblnatiaa  of  rachitis  (rickets)  with  retarded  clay.  The  soil  is  poor,  except  in  the  N.  E.  part : 

mental  dev^pment,  the  bodily  treatment  must  agriculture  is  backward ;  the  climate  is  damp  and 

resemble  as  fitf  as  possible  that  ordinarily  adopt-  changeable ;  and  the  domestic  animals  are  of  an 

ed  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis  and  other  scrof-  inferior  breed.  The  crops  of  grain  are  insufSdent 

nlooa  aflbctions.     The  effort  to  develop  the  for  domestic  consumption.  Fruit,  rape  seed^  and 

mmd  mnst  follow,  and  with  connderable  inter-  hemp,  however,  are  raised  abundantiy,  and  quan- 

vd,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  tities  of  honey  are  collected.  The  chief  manufac* 

oonffitian.  The  method  of  training  for  this  pur-  tures  are  carpets,  tapestry,  coarse  woollen  goods, 

peae  is  nmilar  to  that  employed  in  tiie  instruction  cotton,  leather,  paper,  glass,    and   porcelain. 

of  idiotBL  The  measure  of  success  has  been  some-  There  are  no  canals,  but  Uie  department  is  tra- 

wfaat  areata  than  with  idiots,  partiy  perhaps  versed  by  a  railway  from  Ohateauroux  to  li- 

fnxa  the  ftct  that  instruction  dbs  usnaUy  been  moges.   It  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  25 

commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  partly  be-  cantons,  and  261  communes.    Capital,  Gu^ret 

canse  the  mental  paralvsis  (if  we  may  be  allowed  CHEUTZ,  Gustaf  Filip,  count,  a  Swedish 

the  expreasaon)  was  less  profound  than  in  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Finland  in  1726, 

ease  of  the  idiot    The  iaea  of  restoring  the  died  in  1785.    His  poems  were  published  in 

cretin  to  health  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  1795,  including  Ati$  og   Camilla,  a  pastoral 

mental  faculties  had  occurred  to  several  indi-  epic  in  5  cantos.     While  Swedish  ambassa- 

vidials,  and  had  been  made  the  topic  of  some  dor  to  Paris,  he  concluded,  April  8,  1783,  a 

essays  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  commercial  treaty  with  BeDJamin  Franklin,  aa 

by  Foder6,  Wenzel,  Yir^y,  Abercrombie,  and  representative  of  the  United  States.    On  his  re- 

othcn;  yet  no  systematic  effort  for  the  purpose  turn  to  Stockholm  he  was  appointed  minister 

waa  made  till  1839,  when  Dr.  GuggenbUhl  un-  of  foreign  affairs,  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 

dertook  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  sity  of  Upsal,     Gnstavus  III.  purchased  his 

the  care  and  cure  of  cretins.    He  located  this  library,  which  is  now  in  the  palace  of  Haga,  and 

lastithtion  on  the  Abendberg,  in  the  canton  of  on  ApHl  26, 1786,  the  king  in  person  pronounced 

Bern,  in  1840,  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  his  eulogy,  before  a  chapter  of  the  Swedish 

work  of  th^r  training.    That,  like  the  good  order  of  the  seraphim,  of  which  Creutz  was  a 

Muk  de  l'£p^  whom  in  many  respects  he  re-  member. 

seniblea,  bis  enthusiasm  may  at  times  have  led  OREUZER,  Geobo   Frikdricii,  a  German 

Mm  to  regard  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  philologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Harburg; 

papOs  as  beyond  what  they  had  actually  at-  March  10,  1771,  died  in  Heidelberg,  Feb.  16, 

tifaied,   and  to  mistake  answers  learned  by  1858.    He  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder,  com- 

nte  for  the  results  of  mental  activity,  is  very  menced  his  studies  in  his  native  city,  and  com- 

^QSBble;  but,  granting  all  that  his  detractors  pleted  them  at  the  university  of  Jena.    After 

■y  to  be  true,  he  has  undoubtedly  restored  nis  return  to  Marburg  he  was  appointed  to  a 

■wiy  of  this  abject  and  degraded  class  to  intel-  professorship  of  Greek,  and  subsequently  of  rhet- 

laeooe,  activity,  and  life.    There  are  now  5  oric,  poetry,  and  Greek  literature,  which,  how- 

SOKT  institutions  on  the  continent  expressly  for  ever,  he  soon  gave  up,  having  accepted  in  1804 

Ihe  treatment  of  cretins,  aside  from  those  in-  the  professorship  of  philology  and  ancient  liter- 

Indsd  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  and  imbe-  ature  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.    Here  he 

cBes  not  affected  with  cretinism.    They  are  Dr.  remained  industriously  engaged  as  a  teacher 

Srlerasayer's  at  Bendorf,  with  25  or  30  pupils;  till  1845,  and  as  an  author  to  the  end  of  his 

Dr.  Zemmer^s  at  Mareaburg,  with  about  60  pu-  life.    The  philological  seminary,  which   was 

pfli;  Dr.  MtkUeHs  at  Winterbach,  with  about  founded  at  Heidelberg  in  1807  according  to  his 
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pbni,  has  ^ee  exerdied  a  marked  influence  board.     Fonr-handed  cribbage  k  played  bj  4 

upon  that  branch  of  science  in  Germanr.    Ilia  penons  in  partnership  of  2  and  2,  as  in  whiai. 

literarv fame resUchietlj  on  his ''Symbolics and  CRICHTON,  Jamis,  conunonlv  ealled  the 

Mrthoiogy  of  the  Ancient  Nations,  and  partion*  "  admirable  Crichton,**  bom  probably  in  thm 

arly  of  the  Greeks''  (4  toIs.,  Leipsic,  1810-'] 3;  castle  of  Clnny,  in  Scotland,  Ang.  19,  IBM^ 

8d  edition,  4  vols^  Leipsic  and  Darmstadt,  1887-  died  in  Mantna,  Jnly  8,  1588.    He  was  of  Id^ 

'44).    This  work,  which  contends  for  a  bold  descent,  his  father  being  lord  advocate  of  8oot> 

and  mystical  theory  as  to  the  extreme  antiquitr  land,  and  his  mother  being  a  Stnart  of  the  lin* 

and  oriental  origin  of  the  Greek  mythulogical,  eage  of  the  reigning  family.    He  was  cdocsted 

or  rather  theological  syi^ms,  drew  upon  the  in  Perth,  till  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 

author  a  series  of  critical  attacks  from  G.  the  nnivcnityof  St.  Andrew's,  then  repotad 

Hermann,  J.    H.  Voss  (in  the   ''Letters   on  the  first   school  of  philosophy  in   SoouaiML 

Homer  and  Hesiod,"  and  in  the  letter  to  Cren-  Aldus  Manutius  mentions  Rutherford,  Bnchan* 

ler  '*  On  the  Essence  and  Treatment  of  My  thol-  an,  Hepburn,  and  Robertson  as  eminent  scbol- 

ogy'*),  Lobcck,  and  a  host  of  minor  writers.  The  ars  who  were  his  masters.    His  ardor  in  study 

most  remarkable  of  his  other  publications  are :  and  progress  in  knowledge  were  astonishing 

tlie  editiun  of  Plotinus's  Opera  Omnia  (3  vols..  In  his  12th  year  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 

Oxford,  1835) ;   those  of  Cicero's  De  Natura  of  arts ;  in  his  14th,  that  of  master ;  and,  tho«i^ 

Jk^mm,  De  lAtinatione^  De  Legibui,  De  R&'  the  Youngest  of  all,  ho  was  then  esteemed  too 

9uhlica^  d:c.,  executed  in  coi^unction  with  G.  H.  third  scholar  in  the  university.     Before  Ua 

Moser ;  "  Historical  Art  of  the  Greeks"  (Leip-  17th  year,  according  to  the  current  narratiTai 

ale,  1803);   Dionymu^  teu  CinnmentatioMi  ds  he  had  mastered  the  whole  circle  of  sdeneap 

Rtrum  Baeekiearum  Originihui  et  Causis  (2  could  speak  and  write  10  languages,  bad  ei- 

vols.,  Heidelberg,  1808);  "Sketch  of  Roman  cellent  skill  in  painting,  drawing,  riding,  time- 

Antiquities,"  (2d  edition,  1829);   "(}ontribu-  inc,  dancing,   smgine,  and  pU^ring  on  mvsi* 

tions  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rome'*  csl  instruments,  and  possessed  extraordiaaiy 

(1886 ;   French,  in  the  Ifemoiret  ds  Vinttitut  physical  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strength.    Ho 

reya(,  1840);  "  Contributions  to  the  Gallery  of  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  aooording 

Ancient  Dramatists"  (1832) ;  his  autobiograph-  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  who  ia  supported  by 

icai  works  entitled  "  From  the  Life  of  an  Old  no  other  authority,  immediately  determined,  la 

Profeesor"  (1848),  and  "  Paralipomena  of  the  compliance  with  medifoval  scholastic  nsaga.  to 

Lite  of  an  Old  Professor"  (1858);  "Contribu-  challenge  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of  tbo 

tions  to  the  History  of  Classical  PhUoeophy"  city  to  a  public  disputation.    To  this  end  ho 

(1854).    A  collection  of  his  "  New  and  Correct-  affixed  placards  to  the  gates  of  the  difllMnsni 

od  Works"  (1837~'54)  contains  a  new  edition  schools,  halls,  and  colleges  of  the  uniyeraitJi 

of  his  German  writings.    Several  of  his  works  and  to  the  pillars  before  the  houses  of  man  oi 

have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  learning,  inviting  all  leame<l  persons  to  meat 

CRECZXACH,  a  Prussian  town  uA  water-  him  on  that  day  6  weeks,  before  2  o*dook  ia 

ing  place  in  the  district  of  Cobleutx,picturewiue-  the  morning,  at  the  college  of  Nayarre,  wharo 

ly  situated  on  the  rivor  Nalie,  8  m.  from  Ring-  he  would  *'  be  ready  to  answer  to  what  ahoiild 

en,  pop.  about  9,000,  with  extensive  salt  works  be  propounde<l  to  him  concerning  any  scieao^ 

ia  the  neighborhood,  and  saline  springs  which  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  practical  or 

are  chi«t1y  used  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous  dis-  theoretic,  not  excluding  the  theological  or  Jorio- 

eascA.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  prudential  habits  though  grounded  but  opoa 

of  Ebeniburg,  destroyed  by  tlie  French  toward  the  te^timonies  of  Ciod  and  man,  and  that  la 

the  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  former  times  a  any  of  these  12  languages:   Hebrew,  ByriM^ 

place  (»f  refuge  for  Ulrich  von  HutCen,  Melanch-  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Sjianish,  French,  Italiaa, 

thon,  and  other  friends  of  Franz  von  Sickingen,  English,   Dutch,   Flemish,  and    Slavonian,  la 

to  wiiom  it  then  belonged.  either  prose  or  verse,  at  the  discretion  of  tha 

CUE  WE,  a  market  town  of  Clieshire,  England,  disputant."    The  interval  he  passed  in  hawkiB|L 

82  m.  S.  £.  of  livernool,  and  important  as  a  di-  hunting,  tilting,  throwing  the  lance,  games  oc 

verging  p<jint  of  5  lines  of  railway,  leading  to  chance,  and  other  amusements  of  the  gay  el^, 

lfaiK*ho»ter,  Birmingham,  Chester,  and  ouer  provoking  the  satire  of  the  students  by  his  noa* 

large  towns.     Pup.  in  1851,  4.4i)l.  chalsnce ;  hut  on  the  apiiointed  day  he  encoua* 

CKlBHA(fE,  a  game  at  cardn  played  by  2  tered  the  gravest  philosophers  and  divines  ia 

perM>n4  with  a  full  p.*irk  of  53  c4irUi<.     The  pre^^nce  of  over  3,000  auiliton.  acquitted  him- 

pointH  constituting  the  game,  61  in  number,  are  self  with  marvellous  learning  during  a  dii^nto- 

acon-d  by  jk'^h  on  a  board  perforatv<l  with  the  tion  of  9  hiiun  with  the  UK^t  eminent  doctorsi 

necemsry  number  of  h<»li*!«,  csIKhI  the  cribliage  and  was  pn^scnted  by  the  rector  amid  the  ac* 

boanL     The  advantage  lies  with  the  cK*aIer,  damationsof  the  assembly  with  a  diamond  ring 

who  makes  up  a  8d  luiud  f**r  himMelf,  oalK-d  the  and  a  punic  full  of  gold.     Fnun  this  time  ho 

crib,  fMLTtly  out  of  the  hand  of  his  t»|»iN)nent,  to  was  known  hy  the  epithet  of  *'  the  admirable.** 

offset  which  the  latter  at  the  coniinencoinent  On  tlie  wry  next  day  he  entered  a  tiltinc  match 

of  th«  game  is  t^ntitled  to  sc«ire  3  iM>intt.    There  at  the  I^xivre,  and  lH>re  off  the  ring  mxn  all 

Is  a  variity  of  thin  gaiue  ralle<l  ;Muuiile«l  cril»-  comiK'titoni.      A  Her  MTving  two  yvars  in  tbo 

bagv,  played  by  3  per»ous  with  a  triangular  civil  war*  and  distiuguisliiug  himself  alike  lor 
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mirtial  and  mental  prowesB,'  be  proceeded  to  by  blood,  and  bad  recently  dain  tbe  8  best 

Italr,  and  was  in  Rome  in  1680.     There,  ao-  swordsmen  in  that  city.      Orichton,  haying 

eorauig  to  Dr.  ICackenzie,  who  is  bnt  partially  challenged  him,  is  said  to  have  shown  mm 

sqiported  by  Boocalini,  he  gave  another  de-  dexterity  in  the  fight  that  he  seemed  bnt  to  be 

of  his  talents  and  knowledge  in  a  in  play,  and  at  length  to  have  pierced  the  heart 


diflpotation  before  the  pope  and  all  the  highest  of  bis  opponent  while  *^  his  right  foot  did  beat 

d^nitarlea  of  the  chnrch  and  the  nniversities.  the  cadence  of  the  blow.''    There  is  other  evi- 

m  challenge  was :   No§  Jaeobtu  CrichUmui^  dence  that  Orichton  was  attracted  to  Mantua, 

AfClo^  euieunque  ret  propantm  ex  ifiwroviso  and  that  the  doke  of  that  city  made  him  pre- 

rmp0niebimvi.    He  soon  proceeded  to  Venice,  ceptor  of  his  son,  a  riotous  and  passionate  yonth* 

wnera  a  La;tin  poem  addressed  to  Aldns  Mann-  For  the  amnsement  of  his  patron,  he  composed 

tins  the  yonnffer  gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  comedy,  in  which  he  himself  represented 

tlMt  ealebratea  prmter,  and  where  he  was  mti-  15  different  characters  with  wondernd  effect, 

aalely  aasodated  with  Sperone  Speroni,  Lo-  and  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  in- 

rano  Maaaa,  and  Giovanni  Donati.     He  was  genions  satires  ever  made  upon  the  foUies  of 

BWMntwl  to  the  doge  and  senate,  and  delivered  mankind.    This  was  the  last  display  of  his  ex- 

More  them  an  oration  which  was  equally  ap-  traordinary  talents  and  endowments,  and  im- 

plwded  far  its  brilliant  eloquence  and  consum-  mediately  preceded  his  tragic  death.     On  a 

ante  graoe.    He  also  disputed  on  questions  of  night  of  the  carnival  he  was  assailed  in  the 

fivinity,  pbfloeoph}%  and  mathematics,  with  so  street  by  8  armed  persons  in  masks.     Tum- 

■ndi  amUty  that  unperiali  says  ^^  he  was  es-  ing  upon  them  with  his  sword,  he  at  length 

leaned  a  prodigy  of  nature."    After  residing  disarmed  the  principal  aggressor,  who  proved 

far  4  mootha  in  Venice,  where  he  suffered  a  to  be  his  pupil,  the  son  of  the  duke.    Orich- 

•ercre  fDnesB,  be  went  in  1681  to  Padua,  the  ton  immecuately  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  pre- 

fmm  of  whose  nniversitr  was  then   spread  sented  his  sword  to  the  prince,  who  instantly 

tibron^hofit  Europe.     In  honor  of  his  arrival  pierced  him  through  the  body.    In  consequence 

the  kaned  men  of  the  place  were  convened  in  of  this'  event  the  court  of  Mantua  went  into 

fte  hoose  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  Orichton,  mourning  for  9  months,  and  it  was  said  that 

hdag  presented  to  them,  began  his  perform-  the  el^es  and  epitaphs  written  on  his  memory 

seea  Ibj  an  elegant  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  and  affixed  to  his  hearse  exceeded  in  bulk  the 

Ae  nmvcnity,  and  the  persons  present.     He  works  of  Homer.    Though  his  splendid  repu- 

i^tm  dininff  6  hours  disputed  witn  the  doctors  tation  and  career  are  linked  with  romance,  and 

m.  topics  or  adenoe,  especially  on  the  errors  of  though  the  4  Latin  odes  and  the  few  prose 

ArisCoUe  and  his  inteipreters,  delighting  the  fragments  which  alone  remain  of  his  composi- 

aMemblj  aa  much  by  his  modesty  as  by  his  tions  do  not  convey  an  impression  of  remarka- 

woBderfnl  learning  and  judgment.    In  conclu-  ble  powers,  yet  the  historical  evidence  is  suffi- 

■Oft  he  gave  an  extemporaneous  oration  in  cient  to  prove  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary 

fnae  id  ignorance,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  person  in  respect  of  capacity  and  energy,  and 

aqra  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  reconciled  that   he   possessed  wonderful   proficiency  in 

\m  mdience  to  their  inferiority.     Some  one  science,  literature,    and   gentlemanly   accom- 

\  diarged  him  with  being  a  literary  im-  plisbments. — Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  "  Discov- 

whoae  attainments  were  only  superficial,  ery  of  a  Most  Exquisite  Jewel  ^^  ^London,  1652) 

A  placard  to  be  posted,  in  which  he  was  written  about  70  years  atter  Orichton's 

to  refote  innumerable  fallacies  of  death,  and  abounds  in  extravagant  opinions; 

Iriitode  and  the  schoolmen,  and  to  answer  his  his  unsupported  testimony  is  therefore  not  au- 

sta,  on  any  topic  which  they  might  thoritative.    Br.  Mackenzie,  in  his  *'  Lives  of 

either  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  Scotch  Writers,"  quotes  from  Pasquier  an  ac- 

to  the  secret  doctrine  of  numbers  count  of  tbe  exploits  at  Paris  of  a  wonderful 

smatical  figures,  or  in  any  one  of  a  youth,  which  might  have  applied  to  Orichton. 

_     different  species  of  verse.    The  trial,  but  that  tbe  year  1445  is  given  as  the  date  of 

an  snffienoe  containing  many  competellt  his  appearance.    Neither  Tytler,  Pennant,  nor 

of  each  pretensions,  was  held  in  the  Dr.  Jonnson  (81st  *' Adventurer^')  made  rigor- 

oi  8t.  John  and  St.  Paul,  where  for  8  ous  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities.   The 

^Hj%  the  young  man  maintained  his  proposi-  chief  contemporary  evidence  is  given  by  Aldus 

ine  with  snch  spirit  and  energy  before  an  Manutius,  who  was  indisputably  a  witness  of 

hHwnse  concourse  of  people  that  he  is  said  Orichton's  intellectual  exertions  at  Venice  and 

t»  hsve   obtained   praises  more   magnificent  Padua,  and  whose  Paradoxa  deeronis  has  been 

fan  were  ever  before  heard  by  men.    This,  the  foundation  of  subsequent  biographies.    An 

tha  kst  of  hifl  scholastic  contests,  was  styled  Italian  broadside  printed  at  Venice  in  1580, 

If  Aldoa  Manntius,  who  was  a  spectator  of  his  discovered  by  Tytler,  confirms  the  current  ac- 

trinsph,  a  "  miraculous  encounter.*^    He  pro-  count  of   Orichton^s    accomplishments.      Im- 

eicdM  from  Yenioe  to  Mantua,  where,  accord-  periali,  in  his  Musteum  HUtoricum  (Venice, 

i^g  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  as  much  a  fabler  1640),  gives  information  derived  from  his  father, 

m  a  htst^Mian,  he  fought  a  famous  gladiator,  who  as  a  youth  had  seen  Orichton  at  Padua. 


mob; 


vho  had  foiled  the  ablest  masters  of  fence  in    Scaliger  also  relates  traditions  of  him  as  a 
Eirope,  who  had  marked  his  way  to  Mantua    ^^  very  wonderful  genius  "  which  he  obtained 


•S  CRICKET 

in  Italy.    There  are  Bereral  other  confirmatory  preasioiipreTalent  in  Fraiiee»  '*  till  j  as  a  eriok- 

allusionn  to  him  in  writings  belonging  to  the  et ;"  in  England  the  P^r^e  are  more  apt  to  aaj 

first  half  ccntary  after  his  death.  ^  merry  as  a  cricket'^    Their  holes  are  mada  ai 

CRICKET,  an  iniect  belonging  to  the  order  first  horisontal  and  then  Tertioal,  and  they  re- 

ortkopterOf  the  group  9aUaUnriay  and  the  family  treat  into  them  backward ;  ther  eat  grass^  seedS| 

luketadm.    Like  other  insects  of  the  order,  the  and  fruit,  carrying  them  to  their  boles ;  tbej 

crickets  have  straight  wings,  which,  when  not  are  fond  of  drinking  the  dew  on  leaves  aad 

in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  along  the  back,  the  flowers,  but  are  Tery  careful  to  avoid  wetting 

upper  wings  hsTing  a  narrow  border  which  is  themselTes  in  their  journeys.    The  young  live 

folded  down  so  as  to  cover  also  the  sides  of  the  together  in  peace  under  stones  and  sticks,  bnt 

body ;  the  jaws  move  transversely  like  those  of  when  they  have  attained  the  full  size  they  are 

beetles ;  they  do  not  undergo  a  complete  meta-  constantly  fighting  with  each  other ;  the  field 

morphosis,  the  young  resembling  the  parents  crickets  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  ridding  a 

except  that  they  have  no  wings ;  in  the  pupa  dwelling  of  house  crickets,  the  larger  instantly 

state  they  have  the  rudiments  of  wings,  eat  vo-  decUring  war  against  the  smaller  species  aiid 

raciouidy,  and  grow  rapidly.    In  the  •altat4>ria^  driving  them  out.    The  boys  in  Germany  vt% 

which  include  also  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  the  very  fond  of  keeping  crickets  in  boies  for  tha 

tliighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  greatly  developed,  sake  of  their  song,  and  for  the  purpose  of  nak- 

enabling  tliem  to  take  long  leaps.    In  tlie  mm-  ing  tliem  fight ;  what  the  game  cock  is  to  tha 

ily  to  which  the  cricket  belongs,  the  wing  cov-  Uavanese,  aiHl  tlie  bull-dog  to  the  English,  tha 

ers  are  horizontal,  the  antennas  long  and  taper-  cricket  is  to  the  youth  of  Germany ;  acoordiaff 

ing,  the  feet  3-jointed  (except  (Beanthu$^  which  to  the  direction  in  which  they  meet,  tbev  wiU 

has  4  joints  to  the  hind  feet),  2  tapering  downy  butt  like  rams,  kick  like  horses,  or  scratch  lika 

bristles  at  the  end  of  the  body,  between  which,  cats,  never  ceasing  till  one  leaves  the  field  or  It 

in  the  femak»,  there  is  a  long  and  sharp  piercer,  disabled.    There  are  several  species  of  cri^si 

Tlie  common  bouse  cricket  of  Europe  {acheia  in  America,  though  there  is  no  house  criekeL 

domeMticn^  Linn.)  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  yel-  Our  common  field  species  {A.  ahbre^iaiOi  liar* 

lowish  or  clay  color  mixed  with  brown ;   it  ris)  is  named  from  the  shortness  of  its  wingi^ 

dwvlls  in  tlie  cracks  of  walls  and  floors,  and  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wing  oovan ; 

in  warm  places,  as  the  vicinity  of  ovens,  where  It  is  about  f  of  on  inch  long,  black,  with  abrowa* 

it  remains  concealed  during  the  day,  coming  ish  tinge  at  tlie  base  of  the  wing  covers,  and  a 

forth  at  night  in  search  of  bread,  meal,  and  al-  pale  line  on  each  side  most  distinct  in  the  is* 

nxMt  any  article  of  domestic  economy  which  male.    Another  species  {A,  a^ro,  Harris)  Is 

contains  moisture;    it  is  said  also  to  devour  entirely  black,  witii  very  short  wings,  aad maas 

other  insects.    The  female  has  a  long  ovipositor,  uring  j|  of  an  inch  in  length.     Crickets  ara 

and  the  male  makes  a  loud  noise  or  cnirp  by  generally  niKtumal  and  solitary,  bnt  soma  wa^ 

rubbing  the  luu^  internal  border  of  one  wing  cies   are  often  seen  in  the  daytime  crawUm 

coTer  against  a  homy  ridge  on  tlie  under  sur-  along  our  garden  paths  in  great  numbers.    Oar 

(A(*e  of  the  other ;  for  this  familiar  sound  the  nocturnal  crickets  do  not  excite  the  same  plaa^ 

cricket  has  been  immortalized  in  the  verse  of  ant  associations  as  the  European  species  do; 

Cow  per  and  the  prose  of  Dickens,  and  its  merry  they  do  not  enter  our  houses  unless  by  accidaati 

chirp  is  interwoven  in  some  of  tlie  most  cheer-  and  their  monotonous  note^  continued  dariaa 

ing  HUjierstitions  of  England ;  its  very  presence  tlie  autumn  nights,  are  to  most  persons  dismal 

in  a  house  was  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  its  fly-  and  sad.    Where  crickets  are  numerous,  thsf 

ing  away  a  ver^  b^l  omen.    It  is  a  most  inde-  injure  vegetation,  eating  the  tenderest  parts  or 

fatignble  musician,  commencing  its  tune  at  twi-  plants,  destmying  great  numbers  of  mekiB% 

liglit  and  keeping  it  up  without  intermission  till  squashes,  potAtiKss,  £c. ;  they  devour  other  ia* 

davbreak ;  its  note  b  so  agreeable  to  some  tliat  sects,  and  thus  in  a  certidn  degree  are  of  serriasu 

it  is  kept  in  cages  by  the  fireside,  as  a  net  song-  They  may  he  dcstrojrcd  by  arsenic  mixed  in  gra* 

stenaiidScaligerissaidalwarstohaveuadabox  ted  vegvtableis  or  in  bottles  partly  filled  witk 

of  them  singing  on  his  table,  though  this  last  fhii<l,  into  which  they  crowd  to  drink ;  eaia  ara 

refers  more  |iarticularly  to  the  fiN^ld  cricket  fond  of  them,  playing  with  them  like  niea  ba- 

T)ii!» i«pecies  {A.eamneMtru^  Fabr.)  is  larger  tlian  fore  eating  them :  swine  also  devour  them  aa» 

thf  nrectHling.  of  a  Vlackinh  hue,  with  the  base  gerly.     There  U  here  a  third  species  (^.  rittatei 

of  the  wing  covers  yellowish ;  in  July  the  fe-  J I  arris,  gvims  nrmohin*  of  SerTille),  destitota 

umW  Inys  about  3(K)  e(o^S  which  are  hatched  in  of  wing>«,  varying  in  color  fVont  rusty  black  ta 

15  (liivM ;  tlic  ytning  have  no  winp^  and  (t^nl  on  diwky  brown,'  with  black  lines  on  the  back  aad 

vegi'table  matteni,  changing  their  skins  bef(»re  p<»Hterior  thiglis;  it  isaUMit  f  of  an  inch  long; 

winter:  they  remain  u*r\m  in  winter,  and  l>e-  social  in  it.t  habits,  friK)uenting  the  meadows 

come  |>erfect  in^Krts  in  the  following  June.  This  ami  nmilnideH  in  tlie  <laytime.    There  is  another 

species  is  spreml  over  Kun>|»e,  where  it  affonls  kiml  inhubiting  Khnilw,  vines,  ami  trees,  cua- 

great  sfiort  to  rhildren,  who  hunt  for  it  with  an  ci*Aling  itself  in  the  <laytime  among  the  leaves; 

ant  attached  to  a  hair ;  fn>ni  the  eagi:*nie^  with  tlM>e  are  Very  miisy,  producing  their  sounds  bj 

which  it  C(»mcs  cnit  of  itM  hole  in  the  esrth  wlien  the  rubbing  of  the  wing  covers,  and  if  one  gets 

any  foreien  biKly  is  preM.*nted  to  it,  thus  falling  into  a  chamber  it  will  eflectually  prt»vent  sleep; 

into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  has  arisen  the  ex-  the  antvunsB  and  legs  are  rery  lung  and 
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geaee  >t  die  scbool  of  ATignrai,  and  mfceAj  The  chtnlrlo  brsTenr  of  Orillon  wai  equalled 

MKoed  1mm£It  aod  chtTalrie  exercises.     Under  br  his  generositj,  which  prompted  him  even  to 

]FHiiri*deLamd]ie,diikeof Guise,  hecompleted  pardon  an  sttenipt  at  his  oirn  naiiaagmation. 

lus  edncatioa  aa  a  warrior  and  caralier  in  hia  The  estates  of  the  family  were  iuherited  by 

l«th  Te«r.    Under  the  eommand  of  the  duke  he  Thomas,  the  3d  of  the  brothera,  and  made  in 

Wis  tlie  first  on  the  w^ls  of  Calais,  which  had  the  4th  generation  a  duehv  by  Benediot  XIII. 

been  ftrScentnriea  in  the  hands  of  the  En^Hish,  II.  The  Sd  duke  of  Crillon'was  Loria,  bora  In 

■Bd  was  now  token  afterasiegeof  8  days  <I6S8).  1718,  died  in  1T9S  at  Madrid.    Having  entered 

He  ct^naDj  dtstingoisbed  himself  at  the  capture  the  French  army  at  the  ageof  13,  hefoaghtun- 

rf  Gmnn.    Adored  for  his  eitraordinary  brar-  der  Villars  in  the  campaign  of  1738  In  It^y,  and 

07^  tbe  army,  he  was  presented  by  his  com-  distinguished  himself  inGertnany.  Entering  tha 

mander,  the  doke  of  Gnise,  to  Henr?  II.,  as  the  Spanish  service  in  1763.  he  conqaored  Minorca 

cblef  instrument  of  his  Tlctories,  and  richly  re-  (1 783),  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  duko 

wnded  by  nomerons  clerical  esbitee,  it  being  of  Mahon,  and  became  captain-general  of  th« 

■t  that  period  costomary  in  France  to  bestow  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Mnrcio.  His  J/i^inoirti 

btMfiees  on  laymen,  to  be  managed  for  their  (Paris,  1791)  contain  many  partlonlars  valned 

benefit  by  members  of  the  clergy.    In  the  en-  by  men  of  military  science.    III.  Loria  Air- 

nfiu  dtit  wart  of  France  he  served  against  Toina  Fsah^ib  db  Favle  di  Crillon,  dakeof 

tbeHngnenota,defeating  the  conspiracy  of  Am-  Mahon  and  grandee  of  Spain,  aonof  tlie  preced- 

boiae,  fbnned  against  the  Onises  (1560),  and  ing,  bom  in  ITTG,  died  in  1882.    Madeaoolonel 

fi^tbigintfaebattleeof  Rouen, DreQX,&t.DeniB,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  age  of  IS,  he  wa* 

Jamac,  Honeontoar,  and  St.  Jean  d'Anrfly.  captured  with  his  regiment  on  the  invasion  of 

Aa  ftkn^btof  Malta  h»fonghtnnder  Don  John  France  in  1794.  After  the  peace  ho  served,  with 

of  Anstnaat  Lepanto,  against  the  Turka  (1&71),  the  permission  of  his  goverament,  aa  volnnteer 

waa  wounded,  and  sent  with  the  news  of  the  nnder  Morean ;  then  ogdn  in  Spain,  where  be 

victory  to  Chariea  IX.  of  France,  and  Pope  Piua  became  commander  of  a  division,  governor  of 

V.    AlRkdy  called  "the  brave"  by  the  conrt  Tortoso,  andinl807  captain-generdof  Guipn*. 

of  Fknnce,  sod  "  the  man  withont  fear  "  by  the  coo.  Alava,  and  Biscay,  In  which  capacity  he 

■nnj',  be  became  the  object  of  general  admira-  foitJiAillygnBTdedthenorthernfortresseti  against 

tink    He  now  had  hia  first  dnel  with  Bnasy  thegenerdeof  Napoleon, nntilhewaseipreuly 

d'Amboite,  who,  meetinghim  in  the  street,  asked  commanded  by  the  king,  who  r^ected  his  warn- 

UmbaoffbtUy:  "What  is  the  honr)"  and  was  ings,  to  snirender  them  to  the  French.  Afterthe 

nawcrea:    "The  bonr  of  your  death]"     He  fall  of  the  Boarbona  he  swore  allegiance  to  Jo- 

afterward  saved  the  life  of  Bossy,  and  won  sepb,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  was  made  lien- 

biatneDdahip.  He  took  no  port  in  the  massacre  tenant-general  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  succea- 

of  SL  Bartliolomew's  (1572),  which  he  free-  sivoly  captain-general  of  Navarre,  Toledo,  and 

ly  eoademned,  tbongh  he  continued  to  serve  Caenca.    Proscribed  by  the  retnrning  Bourbons 

■gainst  the  Ungnenots.    The  dnke  of  Anjon,  in  1814,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained, 

bfMber  <rf  the  king,  having  been  elected  king  and  received  the  title  of  lieutenant-generaL  Of 

ef  Poland  (1573)  after  the  extinction  of  the  theSaonaof  his  brother,  F£lix  DoBoiBia,  who 

bonae  of  Jagiello,  he  followed  him  to  that  waspoer of France,anddiedtnI890,oneaamd 

cwutiy  tlirongh  Germany,  where  he  defended  nndi.r  the  rcatornlion,  in  the  nrmy,  ami  lui  pear 

bif  dignity  against  the  insnlts  of  the  irritated  of  Frniico,  the  other  nnder  Napoleo 

n«testanta,  and  on  his  flight  thence,  when  he  reat'iration, 

HtcMededasnenryni.  to  the  throne  of  France.        CKIMEA.  a  peninenla  forming  the  sonthora 

(ta  bis  r«tam  he  was  distingnished  with  new  extremity  of  the  Rniuiian  empire  in  Enrojie.    It 

boBorabrthocitieaofVenice  and  Lyons.  When,  extends  between  let.  44"  and  46°  N.  and  Ions 

■ftar  tbe  battle  of  Contraa  (1687),  Henry  III.  93°  and  87°  E. ;  greatest  eilent  from  E.  to  nv  ^ 

epcalTOommeDced  hostilities  against  the  league,  100  m.,  from  N.  to  8.  138  m.;  areaaboQt 

■Mtbe  atatea  assembled  at  Bio  is  decreed  the  sq.  m.    This  peninsula  is '''  "" 

aaNHtaatioa  of  the  dnke  of  Guise,  who  had  fol-  muti  body  of  the  empire  oy 

lawtd  boa  &tl)er  in  the  leadership  of  the  Catho-  mas  of  Perekop,  the  nreadtli  

Eea,  the  monarch  offered  Crillon  the  honor  of  than  5  m.     Though  only  tii>.'  ^9'' 

UEng  the  dnke,  which  he  refused,     lie  after-  ropean  Rnssia,  the  Oriri>?». 

ni  fought  for  the  king  against  the  league,  geographical,  commercial, 

and.  afier  ihs  anaseination  of  Henry  III.,  served  tion,  is  one  of  the  mo»t  ii 

*U  eqoal   fidelity  the  new  king,  Henry  IT.  the  empire,  commanding 

lb  b«til«  of  Ivry  (1590)  ended  his  aervioea  in  ttoQ  of  the  Blaf  k  ^I'U.    "  ' 

ftc  ovil  wars.     Henry  IV.,  who  called  bim  m.    Along  iu  N.  E. 

^tto  brare  of  the  brave."  a^d :    "I  have  and  narrow  inlet  cftba 

•fier  Band  any  but  Crillon  ;"    and   wrote  it  is  seporater]  ' 

to  Un   aAer   the   battle  of  Arqnes:   "Hang  sand  bar,  abi.in 

jaond^    CriQon;  we    have  conquered  with-  in  breadth, 

«tt  yoo."     Id  the  war  against  Spain,  Crillm  aome  ptscv»  it 

was  aetire  afiain.     Tlie  peace  of  Savoy  ended  and  iu  very  i>u!j<> 

Iji  Bdiiary  OLreer,  when  he  retired  to  Avignon,  catte  its  g«Ocral  if^y. 
TOI.TI. — 5 


M  OBIOKET  CRILLOK 

n.  HofniMmatotiMnbeaUowwiwithoQitiMeowMtor  grMiMt  M»re  is  the  winner.    Twoe$ptiimmm 

^VS^u^jinD»t»boeoiiieiit.ttowhMpbe«Mb.  ch<»en»  one  for  each  tide,  Mienltj  the  S  beii 

■tttiitr  nuj  lure.  Dowlers,  And  tbej  chooee  their  iMifUnU,  and 

wS  ^C**  ""^  **■* '^  *' "^  ***'''™"  ****"**  **"  an<>^  ewh  their  refl^ective  plaoei  when 


u.  Th«  ball  luTinf  been  hit,  the  ttrfkfr  nmj  ciurd  bb  Wiien  matches  are  made  Deiweeo  S  dohsi  the 

^*''fl7"^**i***?^*^*"^[ff"*^*4?**?*^Lf.''I  "*•».**"*'*  n»«"  ««  selected  by  a  oommittae  ftwn  each 

pj:^J^j2?:i«nrut!l?i::ft»^JS,Mkr£S  cl«b.    on.  bowler  ilt  .  Uim  b  i>dte«o«bI«. 

not  more  uii  the  ui\  b«  oat  oTthtf  bowirr'a  haiidri.  who  bowls  4  balls,  Called  an  ^  over  ;**  then  tM 

S  ^  :SjiS  irJTL^SSr.Sir^SfiRVu&i  •  Jhole  oj  tb.  Oeldeni  wrik  over  to  tb«  o»podfa» 

SHw  Tbej  fthaii  allow  9  minatc*  for  vMh  ttrikcr  to  come  side,  and  another  oTer  of  4  balls  is  deuTered 

L"'."*l '!"'""**•  t'*.''*7L!?^*!S??*  ^*""  th«7c«u  from  the  opposite  wicket  by  another  bowler.  For 

^'Th<>r  !»o*>i  to  Older  a  striker  oat  onkM  H>P«M  to  fast  bowlmg  the  men  are  sUtionedas  fuUows: 

bj  th«  adTrrmriea.                                         .....  Immediately  behind  the  wickei  is  the  widwi 

40.  If  one  or  tho  bewWs  feet  b  not  on  the  tcramtd  behind  u^^^^Ar  whnM  <lnfv  it  U  t/^  sinn  ihAhftll  An  c^IUm 

the  bowUBff  creMe,  ana  within  the  rrtum  creMe.  the  beU  to  weeper,  WftOSe  aoiy  U  »  CO  SUM)  UM  paU,  an  00108 

dellref«>dmti*tbedecUre<lb7theniDplre~iiobeIL**  of  nO  little  labor  and   risk,  fof  which  tOMllar 

nL*K  ***^  **^.*'"  •*2!2"  ™«  •  •'^rt  rum  It  mart  be  gioTes  and  leg  and  body  guards  are  abaolutolx 

CftlM  by  onpire^onefthort.  ®       .      ,       -o  i.«    j  4i_    "^  ^  i.  a  i_  a»1. 

4i.  No  umpire  ehaii  be  allowed  to  bet  required    Behmd  the  Wicket  keeper  are  tba 

«!  No  anyilre,  but  with  the  content  of  both  pnrtlea,  may  long  Stop  and  assistant ;    the  shoft  slip  Is  in  A 

*'^^,  thJluJ^^  un.  tb.  .mpi..  m»t  «ii  Kne  with,  and  on  the  right  ot,  the  wicket  iMf 

•>oTn,~  but  Bot  nntu  iha  hmii  •hall  b*  Siiaii/  aottiwi  lo  tba  er ;  the  loDg  dip  is  in  the  aune  line  ftirtlMr  to 

"S'VLXsJt^  «u . «,  b-i  -  i-u-UT «.  d.u.«r  i!:*  '^•i^ '  ^  '*8  'v^^'s^r'Jf*  ft?.!!?  "^ 

of  wkie  bau  when  It  paMcs  the  ttriktrr.  the  wicket  keeper ;  behind  the  bowler  and  on 

4S.  The  pUreti  who  Ko  fn  aecond  iihall  ftillow  their  In-  his  left  is   tho   long  field  ofEl   tO  the  bowlef^a 

alafi  if  th«^  hare  obtained  bOmne  leaa  than  their  antayo-  •^u*  ^k-.  l^««  «^i-i    ^-»  .    *^*Va  .x^U*  ^^  eK^ 

BliiuC  axerii  In  all  matchr.  llmlced  to  one  da/a  ptoy.  wSen  "ffht  the  long  field   on  ;    tO  the  nght  Of  Um 

the  number  shall  be  M  Instead  of  MIL  striker  sro  the  mid  wicket,  coTcf  pointi  and 

47.  No  peraon  ahall  nae  the  bat  after  one  of  the  atriken  rinltnt      THa  <1iitT  nf  ihMA  U  mimilv  tA  ntmft  tlM 

kM  been  pat  out  nnta  the  next  atrlker  ahaU  come  in.  P^|?^-     /  **?  OUiy  OI  Uieae  IS  meruy  «0  M<V  «» 

o>  ^    .^  >..«  Dsll,  and  they  take  their  names  finom  the  piafiai 

1   Wh«i  them  ahalf  bf^eT^  5  pla         on  n  ikK  •^^^'^     '^^^  "?  ^  ^"^  ^^  bowUng,  AmI 

boJnda  ahall  be  placed  tt  yarSTeach  In  a  uSTrhynTthe'^  Mid  slow  ;  the   fast  is  almost  alwaTS   **  FOOnd- 

nndkfkturap.  handed;'^    tlie  straight   underhand  baUa   ar* 

•tJk2rt>^™*  ^     "^  ^  "^^^^^  **  •"""•  ***•  ™°<^*»  "'^'*  ^''y  to  «"^ ;  ^^«^  howeyer,  tte 

a  When  the  striker  thaii  hit  the  ball,  one  of  hit  fret  ranat  ball  twists,  the  matter  is  much  more  dJUiBnlt. 

UiJ"  ilSThlt^"**  *^  ^"**  ^  i»PP*»«  ««*^  otherwise  Iq  round-lianded  bowling  the  ball  has  a  ton  on 

4L  When  thOT«  are  lew  than  5  pUjer*  on  a  side,  neither  its  own  azis,  independent  of  its  forward  modotty 

byrs  nur  overthrows  shall  be  allowed,  nor  shaU  the  striker  and  when  it  appctfuv  as  if  running  dear  of  the 

&*tC  flSd.S!n*SS^rri  the  ball  so  that  ttahnn  crosa  ^'<^>^««»  >^  J^^  ^^^1  twist  and  take  tha  OOtrfda 

the  plajr  between  the  wicket  and  the  bowUnf  stump,  or  be-  Stomp.      Where  the  bowling  Is  sloW,  aod  tbm 

mnat  touch  the  buwiinic  stumiu  nearer  in,  to  get,  if  povtble,  near  catdbea,  ^— 


T.  The strik*r iseniitied  to 8 mns  ftjr  ** lost  baU **  (relw-    the  tendency  of  good  slow  balls  to  risa  if  otthr 

lla«  to  law  t*»  of  dooble  wlcketK  *. i        rntT^    *___   j i-aj ^#  ^u^  -J[jJr 


7  wK  Jb."  Sr^l^Tul^i  pi.,.«  .n  .  M,  ib.»  tipped.     The  terms  de^sriptire  of  the     ^   , 

•hall  be  no  bounds;  all  hila,  bjvs,  and  overthrows  shall  then  ties  of  balls  are   ^*'  lengths  ^  and  "  DOt  Mlgta^ 

VTJVtwlerlssnbJeettothelawsofdonblewickeL  the  latter  consisting  oft0•^  tice,  lopg  hj«,  ^ 

la  Not  more  than  one  tninute  shall  be  allowed  between  volley,  and  ground  balL     In  bowling,  tha  ImuI 

c^^  t*^  should  be  delivered  with  a  ran,  and  ahoold  W 
lu  single  wicket  the  stumps  are  driven  into  tho  held  with  the  seam  acroas,  so  that  the  cnda  of 
ground,  subject  to  the  laws  3  and  5  of  double  the  fingers  touch  it — ^The  dress  of  aerickalar  la 
wicket ;  in  front  a  popping  create  i^  marked  oft^  almost  always  a  light  flannel  Jacket^  with  Iron- 
as  in  law  5;  at  33  yanhi*  distance  a  bowling  sem  of  the  same,  or  of  white  auck ;  a  straw  bat 
stump  is  fixed ;  a  lN»wHng  creaM?  must  be  mark-  or  light  cap  is  generallv  adopted;  leg  gwarda 
ed  at  the  proi>cr  distance*,  as  in  law  4.  and  here  and  body  guards  are  used  in  batting  aiM  wi^al 
the  bowler  niUHt  dflivor  his  ball,  as  defined  by  keeping ;  and  gloves,  Oxford  shoe%  or  ilioai 
laws  9, 10.  IS,  13,  and  14.  The  game  is  defended  with  spiked  sotai,  complete  the  arraogetDent. 
by  tlie  bat<«mAn,  i»r  striker,  who  stands  at  the  CRIlLON,  a  French  family  derived  from  tlM 
popping  croaoe.  Tlie  attack  is  conducted  by  Pii^montef«e  Ilalbes  who  emigrated  to  FVanaa  in 
the  other  ^idc.  plac(*<I  in  tho  field  acci»n]ing  to  the  16th  century.  I.  I»ris  nis  BaLBia  OB  Bn- 
thetr  numWr*. — I  >i»tihlo  wicket  usually  c(»nsi!»ti  ton  i>i  CuiLix>!f,  the  hero  of  the  reigns  of  Hannr 
of  3  ^ided  of  11  player*  eai*h ;  one  of  these  has  II.,  FmncLt  II..  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III«,  aad 
tlic  inning  by  lot,  and  3  of  their  party  defend  Ileiiry  IV.,lK>rDatMureinPruveaeainl541,diad 
the  wicket  with  their  bati«.  Hv  the  other  side,  in  ]rt]5.  Ho  was  the  first  to  asrame  the  name  of 
who  are  now  fieldinc,  the  attach  in  matnTaine<l ;  Crilloii,  from  a  smidl  estate  of  that  name  situated 
if  the  bail  in  knocked  **ft,  or  the  i»tump  i«»  bowl-  in  tlie  iireT(ent<Iepartincnt  of  Vaudnse.  Ilaviag 
ed  out  c»f  the  (;n>unil.  the  htriker  is  out,  and  is  bei^ttne  glorious  hy  his  exploits,  the  name  was 
replaciHl  by  another  till  all  tlie  Mde  are  put  ouL  mlopted  by  tlie  whole  family.  As  the  yonngeit 
If,  on  tlie  other  h.ind,  the  ball  U  struck,  ern^h  of  0  hruthers,  he  wan  destined  for  the  order  of 
nm  count<»  one,  and  the  nde  which  lumkes  Uie  the  knighUof  Malta,  studied  with  aeal  and  dill- 
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fenee  at  the  school  of  Ayignon,  and  eagerlj  The  chivalric  braTery  of  OriUon  was  equalled 
mrnned  bo^ j  and  chiTalrio  exercises.  Under  bj  his  generosity,  which  prompted  him  even  to 
rands  deLontune,dnke  of  Gnise,  he  completed  pardon  an  attempt  at  his  own  assassination, 
bis  education  as  a  warrior  and  cavalier  in  his  The  estates  of  the  family  were  inherited  by 
16th  year.  Under  the  command  of  the  dnke  he  Thomas,  the  8d  of  the  brothers,  and  made  in 
was  the  first  on  the  waUs  of  Oalais,  which  had  the  4th  generation  a  dnchy  by  Benedict  XIII, 
been  for  8  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  II.  The  2d  dnke  of  Crillon  was  Louis,  bom  in 
and  was  now  taken  after  a  siege  of  8  days  (1558).  1718,  died  in  1796  at  Madrid.  Having  entered 
He  eqnally  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  18,  he  fonffht  un- 
of  Gmoes.  Adored  for  his  extraordinary  brav-  der  Villars  in  the  campaign  of  1783  in  Itidy,  and 
cry  by  the  army,  he  was  presented  by  his  com-  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  Entering  the 
maoder,  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  Henry  H.,  as  the  Spanish  service  in  1762,  he  conquered  Minorca 
diirf  instrument  of  his  victories,  and  richly  re-  (1782),  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  duke 
warded  by  numerous  clerical  estates,  it  being  of  Mshon,  and  became  captain-general  of  the 
iitiiat  period  customary  in  France  to  bestow  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murda.  Uis  MSmoirm 
bcBflfioea  on  laymen,  to  be  managed  for  their  (Paris,  1791)  contain  many  particulars  valued 
benefit  by  members  of  the  clergy.  In  the  en-  by  men  of  military  science.  HI.  Louis  Ah- 
■oiiMr  cinl  wars  of  France  he  served  against  toins  FnAvgois  de  Pauls  db  Cbuxon,  duke  of 
tfaefiogneiiota,  defeating  the  conspiracy  of  Am-  Mahon  and  grandee  of  Spain,  son  of  the  preced- 
Mte,  formed  against  the  Guises  (1560),  and  log,  bom  in  1775,  died  in  1882.  Made  a  colonel 
%lrting  in  thebsitlee  of  Rouen,  Dreux,  St  Denis,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was 
Jamae,  Moncontour,  and  St  Jean  d'Ans^ly.  capturea  with  his  regiment  on  the  invasion  of 
As  a  Imi^bt  of  Malta  he-fought  under  Don  John  France  in  1794.  After  the  peace  he  served,  with 
at  Lepanto,  against  the  Turks  (1571),  the  permission  of  his  government,  as  volunteer 
woonded,  and  sent  with  the  news  of  the  under  Moreau ;  then  again  in  Spain,  where  he 
to  Charies  IX.  of  France,  and  Pope  Pius  became  commander  of  a  division,  sovemor  of 
y.  AJreadj  called  ^  the  brave  "  by  the  court  Tortosa,  and  in  1807  captain-generd  of  GuipujB- 
of  Wnaao^  and  '*  the  man  without  fear ''  by  the  coa.  Alava,  and  Biscay,  in  which  capacity  he 
anay,  lie  became  the  object  of  general  admira-  fidtnfhlly  guarded  the  northern  fortresses  against 
lioB.  He  DOW  had  his  first  duel  with  Bussy  the  generals  of  Napoleon,  until  he  was  expressly 
d'Ambolfe,  who,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  asked  commanded  by  the  king,  who  rejected  his  warn* 
~  itOy :  ^  What  is  the  hour  ?''  and  was  ings,  to  surrender  them  to  the  iVench.  After  the 
'*The  hour  of  your  death  1"  He  fall  of  the  Bourbons  he  swore  allegiance  to  Jo- 
saved  the  life  of  Bussy,  and  won  seph,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  was  madia  lieu- 
bis  fHenddilp.  He  took  no  part  in  the  massacre  tenant-general  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  succes- 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  (1572),  which  he  free-  sively  captain-general  of  Navarre^  Toledo,  and 
ly  eoodemned,  though  he  continued  to  serve  Cuenca.  Proscribed  by  the  returmng  Bourbons 
agaiiiat  the  Hoguenots.  The  dnke  of  Anjou,  in  1814,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained, 
brDdwr  of  the  king^  having  been  elected  king  and  received  the  title  of  lieutenant-general.  Gf 
of  PolaDd  (1573)  (dter  the  extinction  of  the  the  2  sons  of  his  brother,  Fiixx  Doboth£b,  who 
kooae  of  Jagiello,  he  followed  him  to  that  was  peer  of  France,  and  died  in  1820,  one  served 
ceeatijf  through  Germany,  where  he  defended  under  the  restoration,  in  the  army,  and  as  peer 
Us  di^ty  against  the  insults  of  the  irritated  of  France,  the  other  under  Napoleon  and  the 
IVotoBtantB,  and  on  his  flight  thence,  when  he  restoration. 

neeceded  aa  Henry  HI.  to  the  throne  of  France.  CRIMEA,  a  peninsula  forming  the  southern 

0a  his  retmrn  he  was  distinguished  with  new  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe.    It 

knorsl^  the  cities  of  Venice  and  Lyons.  When,  extends  between  lat  44^  and  46^  N.  and  long. 

liter  tiie  battle  of  Coutrss  (1587),  Henry  III.  82''  and  87''  E. ;  greatest  extent  from  £.  to  W. 

opSDlyeommeiieedhosdlities  against  the  league,  190  m.,  from  N.  to  S.  123  m. ;  area  about  8,000 

lad  the  states  assembled  at  Blois  decreed  the  sq.  m.    This  peninsula  is  connected  with  the 

aaHniaticm  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fol-  main  body  of  the  empire  by  the  narrow  isth- 

Iwed  his  &ther  in  the  leadership  of  the  Catho-  mus  of  Perekop,  the  breadth  of  which  is  less 

fiei,  the  monarch  offered  Crillon  the  honor  of  than  5  m.    Though  only  the  260th  part  of  £u- 

Ufaig  tfie  doke,  which  he  refused.    He  after-  ropean  Russia,  the  Crimea,  in  consequence  of  its 

md  Ibugiit  for  the  king  sgainst  the  league,  geographical,  commercial,  and  strategeticalposi* 

a  after  theaasassmationof  Henry  Hi.,  served  tion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 

eqoal  fidelity  the  new  king,  Henry  lY.  the  empire,  commanding  as  it  does  the  naviga- 

Ihe  battle  of  Ivry  (1590)  ended  his  services  in  tion  of  the  Black  sea.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  550 

ftc  civil  wara.     Henry  IV.,.  who  called  him  m.    Along  its  N.  E.  shore  there  extends  a  lone 

'^the  brare  ci  the  brave,"  said:    ^^I  have  and  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  f^om  which 

wtmr  tered  any  but  Crillon  ;"   and  wrote  it  is  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  or  rather  a 

la  Mm  alter  the  battle  of  Arques:  ^*  Hang  sand  bar,  about  70  m.  in  length  and  1  to  1^  m. 

CrilUm;  we    have  conquered  with-  in  breadth.    This  inlet  is  so  shallow  that  in 

joa/*    Li  the  war  against  Spain,  Crillon  some  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  morass, 

acdre  again.    The  peace  of  Savoy  ended  and  its  very  name  (Sivash,  or  Putrid  sea)  indi- 

Ui  nffiUry  career,  when  he  retired  to  Avignon*  cates  its  general  aspect    llie  eastern  part  of  the 
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GrimM  formfl  a  mioor  peninsak,  ftretching  ketofMoecow.  AU  therarioiitldndf  of  graia, 
•astward  to  the  ttrait  of  x  eoikale,  the  Gimme-  iodading  maize,  also  peai,  hemp,  and  iohaceo^ 
lianBocponiaof  theancieDta.  While  the  N.  por-  are  grown  in  the  fields;  olives,  melons^  water- 
tkm  of  the  penimwla  is  onlj  a  oontinuation  of  melons,  gonrds,  cncnmhers,  in  gardens ;  oninoeai 
the  steppes  of  8.  Russia,  barren,  cheerless,  and  plams,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  mnlberriei^ 
awept  by  chilling  winds,  the  S.  portion,  sloping  walnuts^  hazlennts,  chestnaU,  are  among  the 
from  a  mountain  chain  which  stivtches  from  Se-  Tegetable  products  of  the  Crimea.  Of  wild  ani- 
bastopol  to  Kaffa  as  a  harrier,  ei^jojs  a  semi-  m^  onlj  deer,  wolres,  hadgers,  foxes,  hares, 
tropical  climate  and  a  great  richness  and  Tariety  weasels,  and  Jerboas  are  found ;  camds  are 
of  vegetation,  llence  the  K.  portion  has  from  employed  on  the  northern  steppes,  where  also 
time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  nomadic  bufialoes  and  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  are  raised, 
tribes,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsirtenoe  by  cattle-  The  horses  of  the  Crimea  are  more  remark- 
raising  ;  while  on  the  8.  slope  higher  forms  of  able  for  activity  and  intelUgenoe  than  beao- 
oolture  have  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  the  tv.  The  birds  most  common  are  crows,  owlsi 
Genoese,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Russians,  sucoes-  thruslies,  blackbirds,  partridges,  quaOa,  king- 
iiyely.  There  is  only  a  comparatirely  narrow  fishers,  pigeons,  and  poultry,  geese,  swan^dncn^ 
belt  of  arable  soil  on  the  northern  slope,  and  on  teals,  gulls.  Among  the  insectiL  the  nideooa 
this  belt  the  most  important  towns  are  situated,  rana  variabilis^  scorpions,  tarantula  spldera.  and 
toch  as  Sebastopol,  liakhtohissarai  (the  old  capi-  soolopendras  may  be  mentioned.  Bees  are  amm- 
talofthe  Tartar  rulers^,  Simferopol,  btaroiKnrm,  dant;  so  are  fiUi  on  the  coast,  but  not  in  the 
and  Karasoo-Baiar.  To  the  nortn  ward  of  this  belt  risers.  Tlie  production  of  grain  increased  frtMn 
extends  the  steppe,  iU  monotony  relieved  only  by  850,000  quarters  in  1841  to  850,000  in  1851. 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  thousands  of  cranes.  Agriculture  is  most  developed  in  the  distriet  of 
storks,  and  gulls,  swarming  around  the  salt-  Berdiansk,  peopled  by  foreign  settlen.  Tba 
water  lagoons  and  marshes.  The  mountain  chain  Crimea  possessed  in  1 851  about  2,000,000  dieep^ 
(JailaX  mentioned  before,  appears  to  be  a  west-  half  of  which  were  fine-wooled,  85,700  hone% 
•rn  continuation  of  the  Caucasus,  from  which  it  and  248,260  homed  cattle.  The  salt  manfdlM* 
ii  separated  only  by  the  strait  of  Yenikale.  In  ture  is  monopolized  by  government;  tha  moat 
the  Tchatir-dagh,  or  Tent  mountain  (the  Trapezus  celebrated  salt  mines  are  those  of  Perekop  and 
or  Table  mountain  of  the  ancients),  it  attains  to  Eupatoria.  The  number  of  vines  increaaed 
an  elevation  of  5,051  feet  above  the  level  of  the  from  5,922,500  in  1832  to  85,577,000  in  1848 : 
aaa,  and  terminates  to  the  southward  of  Sebas-  and  the  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea  amowitaa 
topol  in  the  promontory  called  Crion  Metopon  in  lb51  to  about  8,500,000  gaUons.  TheGrimeaa 
(Ram's  Faee)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ai  Bnrun  ( Iiol  v  wines  which  are  exported  are  generally  of  a  saa- 
Oape)  by  the  Tartars.  The  8.  coast,  to  which  ondary  quality,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  miziiig 
the  principal  chain  sends  several  small  branch-  with  other  wines.  The  vineyards  of  Prince  Wo- 
aa,  is  exceedingly  picturesoue  in  appearance,  ronxoffare  highly  esteemed,  and  yield  a  sparkfinc 
Wherever  the  slope  of  the  hillsides  is  not  too  wine,  something  like  champagne.  The  principal 
sleep,  they  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  the  articles  of  export  are  salt,  wine,  honey,  waS| 
country  houses  of  the  rich;  the  vallejra,  watered  leather,  hides,  wool,  lamb  skins,  and  moroooo 
by  numerous  small  streams,  are  carefully  culti-  leather;  and  an  active  transit  trade  exists,  oanii 
vated  and  produce  rich  crops  of  grain  and  fruit;  seeds,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  silk  being  bronriit 
the  mountains  abound  in  valuable  timber.  The  here  for  barter  with  European,  and  cspadallj 
N.  steppe,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely  Russian  manufacturers. — The  population  of  tM 
destitute  of  fresh-water  springs  and  rivers,  and  peninsula  is  a  mixture  of  the  ureek«  Italian, 
its  suil  is  generally  impregnated  with  salt — The  Tartar,  and  Slavonian  nationalities.  There  u% 
%  principal  rivers  of  the  Crimea  are  the  Salghir,  beside,  Armenians,  Caraite  Jews,  Greeks,  fvp* 
wnich  rises  from  a  cavern  near  Simferopol,  at  sies,  and  also  9  (rerman  colonies  establishea  in 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Tchatir-dag^  and  emp-  1804-'5,  and  reinforced  in  1816-'17  by  1,400 
ties  into  the  Putrid  sea,  and  its  tributary,  the  Swabian  fiunilicA  but  numbering  at  present  onlj 
Karanoo  (Black  Water),  which  rises  from  the  about  1,800.  The  Tartars  (MohanunedansX  in 
aame  mountain  a  little  further  £.  Of  the  small-  former  times  so  numerous  that  they  were  abla 
ar  streams,  the  Alma,  running  a  little  N.  of  Se-  to  muster  100,000  warriors,  still  ooostitnia  tha 
bastopul  from  K  to  W.,  has  become  widely  prinoi|ial  part  of  the  |>opulation,  the  entire  nun- 
known  by  the  battle  fought  on  iu  banks,  Sept.  ber  of  which  i^i  given  at  200,000.— The  Crimaai 
iO,  lt554. — ^The  climate  of  tlie  Crimea  is  salu-  with  a  part  of  the  province  of  Tanrida,  waa 
brious  and  delightful  in  the  springtime,  but  ir-  ao4UtrL*d  by  UuMia  toward  the  end  of  the  IStJi 
regular  and  generally  very  hot  in  summer,  a  century.  Its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Cim- 
lamperature  of  loo^  F.  b«iog  ouite  common.  merianA,  haviu);  bevn  driven  out  hv  other  Ser* 
The  autumn  is  considered  unhealthy,  fever  and  Uiian«,  lefl  only  a  small  remnant  (tJi%  Tanri)  in 

ri  prevailing  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  mountain  reccssesi  and  from  them  the  an- 

lowlands.     In  winter  tlie  weatlier  is  <»ften  cient  name  uf  tlie  country,  Tauris  or  Chersona- 

axtremely  severe,  more  so  tlian  in  mowt  other  sus  Taurica,  wa.H  derived.    It  was  celebrated  bj 

parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.     The  the  legend:)  uf  Iphigenia  and  Oreste* ;  was  tha 

apples  raised  in  the  auuthem  Crimea  are  ex-  chief  jfoiieeMion  uf  the  Greek  kingdom  of  tha 

asUent,  and  command  high  prices  in  the  mar-  Bosporus ;  was  held  under  IU»nan  prolacCiflQ| 
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tad  sabeeqoeiitlj  conquered  by  thd  barbarian  break  the  aggressiTe  force  of  the  enemy.  .  The 

tribee  which  invaded  the  eastern  proviooes  of  trenches  having  been  driven  so  near,  the  Rns- 

tbe  Roman  empire.     Early  in  the  middle  ages  nan  defensive  works  that  anoUier  assault  could 

it  bdonged  to  tlie  Byzantine  empire.    Toward  be  ventured,  the  final  bombardment  was  opened 

tiie  end  of  the  12th  century  the  Genoese  and  Ye-  Sept  5,  and  lasted  for  8  days.    On  Sept  8  the 

Dedans  obtained  a  foothold.   KafiS^  and  Cherson  Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  taken 

were  established  by  the  fDrmer,  Tana  by  the  by  the  allies  after  a  desperate  struggle.    The 

latter.    The  Tartars  overran  the  peninsula  m  the  Russians,  after  having  blown  np  their  exten- 

ISth  oentniy,  and  maintained  their  rule  for  more  sive  fortifications  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 

than  200  years,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  harbor,  retreated  to  the  north  side,  which  the 

OttomansL     Still  all  their  municipal  institutions  allies  never  seriously  attempted  to  conquer. 

were  left  undisturbed  by  the  conquerors,  who  The  latter,  having  destroyed  the  cosUy  dodo, 

even  allowed  the  Tartars  to  retain  their  own  arsenals,  and  ship  yards  of  Sebastopol,  remained 

khans  (princes),  though  as  vassals  of  the  sultan,  inactive  in  their  camp,  and,  with  the  exception 

In  the  utter  portion  of  the  17th  century  the  Ru»-  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Kertch  on  the  strait 

iiaas  begmn  to  covet  the  Crimea,  and  in  1771  they  of  Tenikale,  no  further  feats  of  arms  were  ao- 

sneoeeded  so  fiur  as  to  wrest  it  from  Turkey  and  eomplished.    The  forces  of  the  aUies  were  with- 

dolhe  it  with  a  nominal  national  independence,  drawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1855.    In 

In  1788  the  khan  Shahin  Gherai,  having  been  the  latter  part  of  1858,  two  brothers  of  the  em- 

cxpeDed  from  the  Crimea  by  the  anti-Russian  peror  made  a-tour  of  inspection  in  the  Crimea, 

partfy  oeded  his  country  to  Kusria,  and  in  1784  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  intention 

the  peninsolA  and  its  adjoining  provinces  were  of  the  government  to  establish  a  city  like  Se- 

aanezed  to  the  empire.    The  peninsula  is  di-  bastopol  at  or  near  the  strait  of  Yenikale. — On 

vided  into  4  districts:  Simferopol,  Feodosia,  April  10,  1856,  CoL  Munro  exhibited  in  the 

Talta,  and  Eupatoria.    The  capital,  Simferopol^  London  society  of  antiquaries  a  great  number 

k«  only  S,600  inhabitants,  and  has  lost  all  ves-  of  relics  discovered  beneath  a  spot  between 

tigea  of  ita  formor  splendor  as  the  residence  of  Balaklava  and  Sebastopol  which  had  been  used 

Hm  Tartar  khana.    It  had  been  outgrown  by  throughout  the  war  as  the  provision  depot  of 

Stbmitofpok  before  the  destruction  of  that  place  the  English  camp.    The  first  intimation  of  the 

in  18601,  and  by  Eupatoria  (Kozlov),  Bakhtchia-  antiquities  was  the  turning  up  of  a  coin  of  Ro- 

anv,  Feodosia^  and  Kertch.    The  latter,  the  manus,  and  at  length  an  oblong  enclosure  was 

eld  JPgntieapmuw^  is  almost  the  only  town  in  cleared  out  measuring  150  feet  by  98,  having  at 

Boaaia  Ifaat  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  its  popu-  one  end  a  circular  form  and  walls  10  feet  in 

latioii  nmonnta  to  about  10,000  souls.  Earasoo-  thickness,  comprising  a  Cyclopean  wall  and  an 

baar,  aitoate  to  the  K.  E.  of  Simferopol  and  con-  inner  wall  of  wrought  masonry.     These  re- 

taimvabont  15,000  inhabitants,  is  tiie  principal  mains  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple, 

aeat  of  what  little  industry  the  Crimea  can  boast  dating  from  400  to  200  B.  C.    Beside  a  beauti- 

ot — The  Crimea  was,  in  1854  and  1855,  theprin-  ftil  small  female  head  in  terra  cotta,  presumed 

dpal  theatre  of  the  war  between  the  allied  west-  to  be  Astarte  or  some  other  divinity,  which 

en  powers  and  Russia.  The  armies  of  the  allies  has  been  presented  to  the  queen  of  England, 

cflb^ed  a  landing  at  the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  Sept  16  vases  and  fragments  of  pottery,  glass  beads, 

M^  1854.    On  their  southward  march  towfurd  fibulsa,  spear  heads,  and  other  antiquities,  were 

Sthastopol  they  encountered  the  Russian  forces,  discovered  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  Crimea. 

WBianded  by  Prince  Mentchikof^  on  the  banks  On  Dec.  5,  1856,  Dr.  Duncan  McPherson,  who 

cf  the  Afana.   A  bloody  battie  was  fought  (Sept  had  officiated  as  inspector-general  of  ho^itals 

90%  in  which  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  of  the  Turkish  contingent,  gave  before  the 

nCreaL    On  Sept  25  the  British  forces  seized  same  society  a  description  of  the  excavationa 

Walaklara,  and  on  Oct  9  the  regular  siege  conducted  under  his  care,  on  the  site  of  Pante^ 

«f  the  aoathera  portion  of  Sebastopol  com-  capsBum  and  the  Mons  Mithridates,  in  the  im- 

mtnrmi\^  the  Russians  having  sunk  vessels  in  the  mediate  vicinity  of  Kertch ;  and  has  since  pnb- 

mtrwnm  to  the  harbor  and  thus  rendered  the  lisbed  a  splendid  illustrated  work  in  folio,  with 

fli^r  VBaaaailable  by  maritime  force.    On  Oct  drawings  of  tombs  and  other  relics,  including 

%  and  Nov.  5,  the  Russians  vainly  attempted  some  curiously  constructed  chambers.    Many 

Is  annihilate  the  besieging  forces  in  the  bat-  of  these  antiquities  have  since  been  deposited  in 

^  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  but  afterward  the  British  musemq. 

themaelvee  mainly  to  the  defensive,  CRIMINAL  LAW.     This  branch  of  juris- 

fieqnent  aorties  being  intended  more  to  prudence  is  the  earliest  in  development,  but  the 

ttM  retard  the  dege  than  to  relieve  the  latest  to  be  reduced  to  a  rational  and  consistent 

flioeddinitively.  Among  these  conflicts  some  system.    The  predominance  of  penal  laws  may 

almost  the  chsuracter  of  regular  field  be  seen  in  the  ettHy  legislation  of  every  nation. 

;  for  instance,  an  unsuccessful  attack  of  The  reason  is,  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society 

each  npon  a  new  redoubt  (Feb.  28, 1855),  personal  violence  is  the  most  pressing  subject 

■r  first  assault  npon  the  Malakoff  and  Redan  for  which  laws  are  required.    Laws  are  accord- 

(Ivae  18),  and  the  battie  of  the  Tchemaya  (Aug.  ingly  enacted  for  the  emergency,  and,  as  might 

l€^  In  which  the  Russians,  numbering  50,000  be  expected,  having  reference  to  the  immediate 

^'   '     and  0,000  cavalry,  made  a  last  effort  to  occasion,  they  partake  rather  of  blind  popu* 
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kr  Impulse  than  the  oelm  deliberation  of  kffis-  terUtic  of  the  earljr  administration  of  criminal 
Udre  wi^m ;  not  that  the  laws  %re  in  fact  law,  viz. :  the  comparative  disregard  of  tlie  mlea 
dictated  bj  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the  legis*  of  evidence.  The  (act  of  being  charged  with  a 
lators  themnelves  are  under  the  influence  of  the  crime,  especiall j  if  there  be  some  strong  dronm- 
same  pr^odioes  that  actuate  the  popular  mind,  stance  of  suspicion,  naturallj  induces  a  prdu- 
The  consequence  is,  that  excedsive  severity  at  dice  against  the  accused.  lie  is  deemed  guutj 
first  prevails,  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  until  he  proves  himself  innocent ;  contrary  to 
meliorated  by  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  the  con-  the  more  humane  axiom  of  a  later  age,  tbiat  a 
trary  extreme  of  undue  laxity  has  in  many  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  until  he  Is  proved 
instances  succeeded.  The  latter  effect  can  l^  to  be  guilty.  The  very  atrocity  of  the  crime 
guarded  against  only  by  a  timely  revision  of  of  which  a  man  is  accused  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  laws,  and  an  accommodation  of  them  to  the  popular  pr^udioe,  and  in  a  semi-civilized  coin- 
more  humane  views  resulting  from  an  advance  munity  is  aamost  equivalent  to  condemnatkxu 
of  civilizatioii.  But,  as  we  uall  have  occasion  The  patient  investigation  of  a  case,  the  careful 
to  show  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  this  weigning  of  all  the  evidence,  particularly  that 
article,  the  practical  wisdom  required  for  such  which  is  derived  from  circumstancea,  and  thm 
a  revision  is  the  very  latest  growth  of  civiliza-  impartial  Judgment  unswayed  by  popular  ex* 
tioD,  and  belongs  to  the  highest  branch  of  po-  citement  or  the  exacerbated  passion  oi  the  in- 
litical  science.  It  has  indeed  been  erroneously  Jured  party,  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
supposed  that  criminal  law  is  extremely  simple  civilization  and  Jurisprudence.  lUustratioDs  of 
as  compared  with  the  laws  relating  to  property,  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found  In  the  penid 
This  idea  has  grown  out  of  the  Ci^t  that  legis-  laws  of  nations  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
lation  req>ecting  crimes  has  by  necessity  been  legislation.  The  laws  of  Draco,  which  on  ao- 
oalled  for  when  as  yet  the  state  of  society  was  count  of  their  undiscriminating  severity  were 
unsettled.  Laws  were  made  for  individual  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood,  are  not  to 
CMsea,  and  by  consequence  were  destitute  of  be  deemed  the  mere  expression  <^  the  cmel 
aound  legal  discrimination;  yet  by  long  use,  and  heart  of  the  legislator,  but  rather  the  reileotioo 
for  want  of  the  capacity  required  for  system-  of  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Atheniaii 
•tic  review  and  amendment,  they  have  become  people  at  Uiat  period.  So  the  decemvirs  wha 
fixed  in  all  their  incongruity.  This  irregular  prepared  (perhaps  merely  comjuled)  the  \% 
character  of  crinunal  laws  is  not  peculiar  to  one  tables  did  not  declare  crimes  nor  impose  peo- 
or  a  few  nations,  but  is  observable  in  all  systems  alties  abhorrent  to  the  popular  dispositioii,  but 
of  Jurisprudence  which  liave  not  in  a  later  and  rather  were  actuated  oy  the  same  impoIsM 
more  mature  age  undergone  revision.  Hence  and  pr^udices  which  prevailed  In  the  minds  of 
criminal  law  Iim  more  a  statutory  or  positive  the  people.  It  was  not  indeed  a  democratio 
diaracter  than  the  more  gradually  developed  influence,  for  some  provisions  were  made  ex* 
system  of  laws  affecting  property.  In  the  ab-  pressly  for  the  support  of  patrician  power  over 
sence  of  general  principles  and  of  all  harrao-  the  plebeian  commonalty;  but,  allowing  a  oertaia 
nizing  method,  each  statute  or  provbion  of  law  degree  of  discrimination  in  the  estimatioo  of 
is  isolated,  distinct,  and  positive,  an<l  therefore  crimes  as  afleoting  one  or  the  other  dass  politl- 

Erecludes  all  reasoning  by  analogy  and  all  mod-  cslly,  the  code  of  tlie  decemvirs  may  be  aa> 
ication  for  the  sake  of  coufonnity  to  the  sumed  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  temper  of 
ohanging  circumstances  of  society.  So  far,  then,  the  Roman  people.  Uoon  analvsis  of  tbeta 
criminal  law  may  be  said  to  be  simple,  inasmuch  celebrated  laws,  all  the  uefects  which  we  have 
as  each  statute  is  the  law  of  the  particuUr  case  specified  as  incident  to  early  legislation  beooma 
referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  expansion  or  re-  ap|>arent.  The  penal  largely  prodocninates  orar 
pit)dncciun  by  analogy.  Yet  there  are  princi-  the  civil,  and  in  respect  to  crimes  and  their 
pies  applicable  to  thin  branch  of  the  law,  which  penalties  there  is  an  absence  of  what  we  should 
ma^,  in  like  manner  as  Uie  elementary  rules  of  deem  a  Just  discrimination  respecting  the  rala- 
dvd  law,  be  developed  into  a  lisnnonious  sys-  tive  measure  of  crimes  and  the  punishment  daa 
tem.  Another  peculiarity  of  criminal  lam-,  or  to  each,  and  there  is  a  want  ox  due  regard  to 
rather  of  its  administration  at  an  early  period,  motives  or  other  palliative  incidents.  Moll- 
is the  want  of  discrimination  nA  to  the  (>Alliative  lation  of  tlie  person  was  punished  by  the  r»- 
circumstanoes  of  crime.  Motivee  are  conipara-  talintory  infliction  of  the  same  injury  upon  tha 
tively  little  considered  in  early  penal  laws,  or  wn>ng  doer.  A  false  witiicsis  was  to  be  thrown 
in  the  Judicial  proceedinga  founded  upon  them.  headUmg  from  the  capit^il.  The  killing  of  a 
Gibbon*s  remarlc,  that  ^  the  life  or  death  of  man,  or  making  U!»e  of  magical  words  to  hut 
a  citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  him,  or  the  preparing  of  fmiiion  for  him,  or  giv- 
delay  than  the  mont  ordinary  question  of  cove-  iiig  it  to  him,  were  subject  alike  to  the  penally 
nant  or  inheritance,*^  Ls  true  o#ly  of  a  Juri<ipru-  of  death.  A  parricide  was  at^ udged  to  be  aewa 
dence  which  has  retained  its  early  crude  legis-  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  ad* 
lation  respecting  crimes  without  sulMetjuent  ditiou  to  the  contents  of  the  sack  of  a  coek«  m 
revi^oo.  io  a  considerable  extent  thid  was  the  vi|»er,  a  di>g,  and  an  ape,  were  Uie  fanciful  da- 
state  of  the  English  criminal  law  at  the  time  vice^i  uf  thom)  wlio  executed  the  law,  and  nol 
Gibbon  wruie,  but  it  has  since  that  time  under-  pre>i*ribed  by  tlie  law  itself,  though  in  the  la* 
gone  a  radical  change.    There  is  a  third  charao-  stitutes  of  Justinian  they  appear  aa  if  tha  wbolt 
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bad  be^  Ofriginally  sa  enacted.  Slander  by  monally,  as  in  the  case  of  patron  and  client  It 
vords  or^  defamatory  verses  was  punished  bj  was  a  pecdiarity  of  the  Roman  criminal  law 
beating  with  a  elnb,  and  the  anthonties  cited  by  that,  however  mild  it  became  in  respect  to 
Gibbon  seem  to  prove  that  the  panishmentfez-  free  citizens,  it  was  enforced  against  slaves 
tended  to  death.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  polit-  and  foreigners  with  all  the  stringency  of  its 
ical  law,  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  ancient  severity. — The  laws  of  the  Germanic 
protection  of  the  decemvirs  themselves  against  nations  equally  illustrate  the  propositions  above 
anymdecomphuntby  the  people.  It  remained,  stated,  and  especially  the  absence  of  all  dassi- 
bowever,  unrepealed,  though,  like  other  enact-  fication  of  crimes,  and  the  disproportion  of 
menta,  probably  unexecuted,  except  for  tyran-  penalties  to  the  different  degrees  of  moral  tmv 
nical  pniposea.  The  treading  down  of  another^s  pitude.  The  Salic  law  contained  848  penal 
com  mela  at  night  was  punished  with  death ;  articles,  and  only  65  on  all  other  subjects.  Of 
bat  the  eatdng  down  of  trees,  whatever  might  the  pend  laws^  150  related  to  cases  of  robbeiyi 
be  the  value,  was  subject  to  a  mere  fine  of  25  74  of  which  referred  to  the  staling  of  animfds; 
poonds  of  brass.  But  the  most  apt  illustration  cases  of  violence  against  the  person  were  the 
of  the  irrational  severity  of  these  laws  was  the  subjects  of  118  articles,  of  which  80  related  to 
treatment  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who,  without  mutilation  of  the  persi^  and  24  to  violence 
any  oUi^  imputation  of  fraud  than  the  fact  of  against  women.  The  want  of  generalization  is 
ewing  the  debt  and  not  having  pud  it,  could  be  noticed  by  Gnizot,  as  proving  defect  of  Intel* 
taken  home  by  the  creditor  ana  kept  60  days,  lectual  development  and  the  precipitation  of 
fiBCtered  with  irons  not  exceeding  15  pounds  in  the  legislator  in  enacting  laws:  ^^ Every  case  of 
wei^it;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  debt  robbery,  of  violence  in  the  very  &ct,  is  taken 
remained  unpaid,  he  could  be  brought  before  hold  of  in  order  to  immediately  inflict  a  penalty; 
the  people  on  8  market  days,  on  the  last  of  and  Ibere  was  no  idea  but  of  adding  a  new 
whica  his  body  could  be  cut  into  pieces  accord-  article  of  law  whenever  a  new  crime  was  oomr 
log  to  the  number  of  creditors,  or,  if  they  pre-  mitted,  however  trifling  its  difference  from 
fared,  he  could  be '  sold  into  foreign  slavery,  those  which  had  been  fOr^idy  provided  fbr.** 
The  exoeeaive  severity  of  a  law  defeats  the  very  Tet  these  laws  present  the  same  contrast  that 
dyeet  had  in  view  in  enacting  it  ^*  The  crim-  we  have  seen  in  the  Roman,  in  the  mildness  of 
inal  code  of  the  decemvirs,'*  says  Gibbon,  ^S^as  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  free  men,  and  the 
abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witness-  cruelty  of  the  punishments  to  which  the  slaves, 
es^  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  conse-  aud  even  bond  laborers  (eolani),  were  subject 
^osnoe  of  immoderate  rigor.**  Magistrates  were  Composition  (toehrgdd  or  widrigeld)^  a  peon- 
prohibited  fixHB  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  niary  mulct,  was  the  penalty  enforced  upon  a 
capital  or  even  corporal  punishment.  All  cases  free  man,  varying  in  amount  with  the  atrocity 
affiwting  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  offence  ;  but  upon  slaves  and  laborers, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  to  be  tried  tortures  and  death  were  freely  inflicted.  Similar 
by  the  comitia  eenturiata.  The  multiplication  provisions  were  contained  in  the  laws  of  the 
of  these  cases  led  to  the  giving  power  annually  Kipuarian  Franks,  the  Bnrgundians,  and  the 
to  the  prsetora  to  sit  in  judgment  on  state  of-  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was,  however,  understood 
feoeea,  with  a  certain  number  of  judges  drawn  that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  refuse 
froBi  the  rolls  of  citizens ;  and  new  prsetors  composition,  and  to  seek  satisfaction  by  his 
were  appointed  with  special  powers  for  the  trial  own  hand ;  which  last  alternative  was  regulated 
«f  offiaiices  relating  only  to  iDdividnals.  There  by  certain  rules,  and  hence  received  the  desig- 
mm  a  general  amelioration  of  the  laws  by  the  nation  of  judicial  combat.  'This  was  a  peculiar 
cperation  of  these  different  provisions.  As  feature  of  the  Germanic  law,  and  was  not  con* 
there  waa  no  arrest  until  sentence  had  been  fined  to  criminal  cases,  but  became  a  common 
proaoanced,  the  judgment  could  be  evaded  by  mode  of  deciding  questions  of  fact  even  in  civil 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  and  the  interdiction  suits ;  and  the  right  was  reciprocal,  that  is  to  say, 
ef  fire  and  water  (L  e.  exile)  became  the  ex-  either  party  had  the  right  to  call  the  other  to  a 
treme  limit  of  judicial  severity  even  upon  con-  decision  of  the  controversy  by  combat.  So  either 
vietioB  in  capital  cases.  A  new  administration  party  had  the  right  to  challenge  witnesses,  and 
ef  criminal  law  was,  however,  introduced  with  even  judges,  to  combat,  upon  the  allegation 
fta  isEiperial  government  The  senate  was  made  that  the  testimony  was  untrue  or  the  judgment 
tika  instrument  of  imperial  power,  for  the  con-  unjust  Montesquieu  maintains  that  the  judi- 
ioa  of  criminals  charged  with  offences  cisd  combat  was  introduced  as  a  natural  conse- 
the  state ;  and  the  ordinary  magistrates  quence  of  what  he  calls  negative  proof^  that  is, 
I  invested  with  powers  which  under  the  the  denial  of  the  charge  by  the  party  under 
NpnUie  had  been  reserved  to  the  people,  either  oath,  which  was  a  purgation  in  criminal  cases, 
in  the  eemitia  or  in  the  popular  body  ofjudiees^  and  was  also  admitted  in  civil  cases  with  the 
wiw  aat  with  the  prsator.  Any  Roman  citizen  addition  of  the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of 
■icht  be  a  public  accuser  and  prosecute  crimi-  others,  called  conjuratare$  or  campurgatarei^ 
Wadaoiia,  bat  it  seems  not  to  have  been  usual,  who  merely  deposed  that  they  believed  the  party. 
CBSflPt  when  some  political  object  was  sought,  The  defect  of  this  kind  of  proof,  as  well  as  of 
ar  mere  the  accuser  had  some  relationship  to  the  other  mode  of  determining  facts,  viz.,  by 
Ail  ii|}iired  party,  either  by  blood  or  profes-  ordeal,  rendered  the  trial  by  combat  a  necessity ; 
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■t  laiii  it  WM  far  more  tatiffiictory  to  th«  tort  of  indictment  bj  tho  pairia  or  Joiy.    It 

rode  miads  of  that  period  than  either  of  the  does  not  appear  how  the  proeecation  waa  eoo- 

otherti  in  whidi  perinry  and  deception  were  pal-  ducted  in  anch  a  case ;  bat  aa  there  waa  nerer 

pable.  Another  uode^  which  waa  innch  in  ro^oe  an^  attempt  to  determine  iacti  aooording  to 

amons  the  An^^o-Saxonii  and  which  wa«  main-  rales  of  evidence,  it  ii  probable  that  the  tlrrt 

tained  ibr  a  long  period  in  the  En^iah  law,  waa  finding  or  indictment  was  ooodnsiTe,  nnleaa 

the  eomporgation  before  alluded  to.    Whether  the  part/  aocnsed  i>arged  himself  or  took  aoma 

the  oomporgatora  were  the  same  aa  the  seefotofM  exception  to  the  jury. — It  would  exceed  oor 

spoken  of  in  the  Saxon  laws  is  nucertain.    It  Umit  to  pursue  the  maiorj  of  the  English  crim- 

haa  been  supposed  bjr  some  writers  that  they  inal  law  through  all  its  changes.    Passing  to  ita 

had  a  function  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  present  state,  we  find  forms  of  proceeding  em!- 

pKralorm  id  a  subsequent  period.    In  one  re-  nentlr  adapted  to  sound  Judicial  inTcatiptioo. 

apect  they  were  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  stated  The  function  of  the pafrM,  or  juiy  ofinqmsitioo, 

upon  oath  their  opinion  of  the  case,  which  opin-  spoken  of  by  Bracton,  b  now  performed  by  % 

ion  waa  not  Jbuiided  upon  evidence,  but  upon  grand  Jury,  not  less  than  12  nor  mora  than  S$ 

aome  private  knowle^e  which  they  were  sup-  in  nnmber,  npon  whose  indictment  most  crimi* 

jMsed  to  have  of  tn^  matter  in  controversy,  nal  cases  are  Drought  before  the  coorta  for  triaL 

There  waa  probaUy  a  'distinction,  however  ob-  The  exceptions  are :  1,  cases  of  homicida  where 

aenre ;  the  one  (the  Juratores)  became  the  mod-  a  coroner's  inquisiUon  has  been  returned ;  % 

em  Jury,  the  other  (the  compurgators)  contin-  actiona  which,  by  statute,  may  be  brou^t  by 

ned  to  be  called  rather  aa  witnesses,  though  they  a  private  prosecutor,  or  informationa  by  tlia 

testifie<l  only  to  belief  in  what  the  party  had  master  of  the  crown  oflke  upon  the  relation  of 

awom.    The  prooeedinc  by  compurgators  was  a  private  individual ;  8,  informationa  filed  €m 

eaUed  wager  of  law,  which  took  the  name  from  0meio  by  the  attorney- seoeral  in  cases  of  atn>- 

thafijnniuityof  giving  gage  or  security  that  the  ooua  misdemeanor  endangering  the  govern* 

awonkl  at  a  eertain  day  make  his  law,  that  ment.    All  criminal  prosecntiona,  exoent  tba 

It  he  would  take  an  oath  and  brine  11  few  cases  where  b^  statnte  a  common  iubnBer 

ooroporgatofa  to  swear  that  they  believed  him.  is  aothorixed  to  bnng  an  action,  are  in  the  name 

In  modem  practioe  it  seems  to  have  been  ad-  of  the  king,  and  conducted  by  his  law  ofBeem 

Bitted  only  m  an  action  of  debt,  instances  of  Private  suits  for  crimes,  which  were  fomeri^ 

whieh  mey  be  seen  in  S  Salk.  683,  and  S  Bam.  allowed  under  the  name  of  appeala  of  ielony| 

and  Cress.  588 ;  bnt  at  the  period  of  which  we  were   long   since  practically  abandoned,  anl 

apeak  it  was  a  method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  were  finalfy  abolislied  by  statute  59  George UL* 

aa  well  aa  civil  casea.    The  Jnratorea  appear  to  c  46.    So  also  the  wager  of  battle  by  the  aama 

have  been  in  the  fint  instance  charged  with  the  statute,  and  wager  ^  law  by  2  and  4  Wil- 

preliminary  iiMjuiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  any  per-  liam  IV.,  c.  42.    The  indictment,  which  la  tb» 

aoQ  charged  with  certain  crimea,  and  upon  tLeir  basis  of  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  criminal^ 

finding  him  guilty  he  was  put  to  the  ordeal  or  was  formerly  required  to  be  drawn  with  yaat 

«ompargati(Ni.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  technical  strictness,  and  waa  often  quashed  fiir 

oractiee  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    But  we  leara  defect  of  form.    Thus  it  was  neceaoiy  to  aai 

mxn  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  llenry  forth  the  full  name  of  the  person  chaiged  and  % 

DL,  that  the  practice  then  was  to  commit  the  designation  of  his  business  and  ]dboe  of  rssi- 

decision  of  the  caae  finally  to  the  Jury,  nnleaa  dence,  also  the  time  and  place  when  and  wham 

there  waa  a  demand  of  combat  by  one  of  the  the  offence  was  committed.    Certain  technieal 

partiei^  or  unless  the  defendant  elected  to  wage  worda  were  also  required,  aa  deacri|^ve  of  thft 

his  law.    There  was  still,  however,  nothing  like  crime  charged,  as  (when  pleadings  were  III 

the  modem  proceeding  upon  ft  juiT  trial.    The  Latin)  the  words  froditw^U  it  omlra  ligimtim 

inrors  were  not  expected  to  decide  upon  evi-  tius  debituwi^  iu  treason ;  aitinfrartV,  in  an  in- 

deooe  produoed  by  the  partiea,  but  upon  their  dictment  for  murder;  rapuiif  in  rape;  and  «> 

own  knowledge  or  information  collected  by  them,  in  other  cases.    No  expressions  equivalent  ia 

The  direction  of  the  Jud^  was,  that  whereas  meaning  could  be  sobiZlituted ;  and  after  tha 

each  a  man  b  chargea  with'  snch  a  crime,  the  pleadings  were,  by  statute  4  George  II.,  e.  M 

Jury  are  to  make  known  the  tmth  thereof.  Prt)a-  (1730X  converted  into  English,  the  corrsspood* 

acntions  for  crime  were  usually  upon  appeal  ing  vernacular  terms,  as  *'  murdered.**  ^  rav- 

of  a  private  party.    Any  one  of  legal  capacity  ished,''    ^tc^    were   retained  with   tne   same 

to  sue  could  prosecute  for  treason,  but  ordina-  strictness.    And  so  in  felonies  it  waa  nscea 

rfly  only  near  kindred  by  bkiud  were  admitted  aary  to  charge  that  the  act  waa  done  fihmitt; 

to  bring  suit  for  homicide;  a  woman  cuuld  pros-  in  burglary,   burglar  iUr,    In  indictments  for 

aeote  «ily  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  for  murder  it  was  required  also  to  state  the  dimen* 

a  rape  committed  upon  henHtlC  and  the  appeal  aiuoii  of  the  wound,  and  in  all  indictmenta  tha 

In  the  former  caie  in  said  by  Bracton  to  have  value  of   the  thing  which  was   the  subject 

been  only  ds  wutrU  riri  inter  hraehia  inttr/ectL  of  the  ofieoi^e,  as  In  larceny,  or  with  which 

In  other  cases  the  party  injured  was  iu  gen-  tlie  offence  was  committed,  as  in  murder.    In 

eral  the  prosecutor.    There  was,  however,  as  the  funuer  casw,  it  was  iaid  to  be  required  ia 

before  mentioned,  another  mode  of  charging  a  order  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  grand  or 

pafwm  with  crime,  vix.,  ptr/awtam  patri*M^  a  petty  larceny ;  in  the  latter  ca»e,  bwMse  tha 
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iiMtniiiieiit  irith  wMch  a  liomieide  was  com-  been  made  by  flOTeral  different  statntea,  ohiefljr 

mxtted  wat  finfdted  as  a  deodand.    This  ab-  the  following:  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  o.  27  (192^, 

aord  regard  to  mere  form  has  been,  however,  for  repealing  varions  statutes  relating  to  benefit 

abrogated :  Irt,  hj  statote  7  Georse  TV,,  c.  64^  of  clergy  and  for  other  purposes;  7  and  8  Geo. 

whkh  prohibited  an  arrest  of  judgment  or  a  IV.,  c.  29,  for  consolidating  and  amending  laws 

reivrsal  on  writ  of  error  for  anjr  of  these  formal  relating  to  larceny ;  7  and  8  Qeo,  IV. ,  c  80,  for 

dsfeeta,  bat  which  still  left  the  objections  to  be  consolidating  and  amending  laws  relating  to  ma* 

tikea  adTantage  of  by  demurrer;  and  finally,  licious  injuries  to  property;  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  81 

by  14  and  15  Victoria,  c.  100  (1851).  commonly  (1828),  1  Victoria,  o.  85  (1887),  which  is  a  r^ 

cdled  Lord  Campbell*s  act  by  whicn  the  court  vision  of  the  last  preceding  act,  in  respect  to  at- 

is  &eeted  to  disregard  the  omission  of  mere  tempted  homicide ;  1  Victoria,  c  86,  in  respect 

formal  wordi^  as  "  with  force  and  arms,*'  or  to  burglary  and  stealing  in  a  house;  1  Victoriai 

**  against  the  peaoe,^  dec,  or  any  mistflJce  in  o.  87,  r^pectiug  robbery  and  attempting  to  rob; 

fima  or  place;  and  a  statement  of  the  manner  and  1  Victoria,  o.  89,  as  to  burning  dwelling 

or  meana  by  which  the  deceased  came  to  his  houses  and  other  buildings,  destroying  vessels^ 

deatk  ia  dispiBnaed  with,  and  amendments  of  in-  exhibiting  false  signals,  &c.    From  examination 

dirtiiMmta  ^ther  in  matters  of  form  or  substance  of  these  statutes,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  difll- 

ara  allowed  npon  such  terms  as  the  court  shdl  cult  to  make  a  thorougn  change  at  onoe,  and 

deem  reasonableu    As  to  the  designation  of  many  successive  efforts  against  ancient  prejo- 

^^ and  their  punishments,  the  Engli^  law  dices  were  required.    Thus  by  one  of  the  acts 

til  a  recent  period,  in  a  chaotic  state,  of  1827  the  distinction  between  grand  and  petl^ 

'  ■  ioh 


I  had  been  accumulated  according  to  the  larceny  was  abrogated,  and  every*  theft  whi< 
iea  oecnrring  at  different  times,  until,  had  come  under  either  denomination  was  de- 
by  their  nomber,  such  was  the  difiSculty  of  de-  dared  to  be  simple  larceny,  punishable  only  by 
ierauDing  what  was  obsolete  and  what  in  force,  transportation  or  imprisonment,  with  the  addi- 
aad  of  reconriling  i^parently  conflicting  provi-  tion  of  whipping,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
that  practically  the  common  people  had  no  Yet  by  the  same  statute  stealing  from  the  per* 
1ge  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  son  was  punishable  by  death ;  so  abo  the  break- 
and  cases  were  constanUy  occurring  of  ing  into  a  dwelling  house  with  intent  to  com- 
andoonvictionofcriminals  charged  with  mit  a  felony,  or  breaking  in  and  stealing  from 
J  tha  nature  of  which,  as  defined  by  law,  a  dwelling  house  a  chattel  of  any  value,  or  steal- 
I  the  penalties  prescribed  therefor,  they  were  ing  from  a  dwelling  house  and  at  the  same  time 
Srdy  Ignorant  of;  their  ignorance,  according  putting  any  one  in  fear,  or  stealing  to  the  value 
to  tho  old  Buxim,  idinorantia  jurU  nonexcusatt  of  £5,  stealing  a  horse,  cow,  &c.,  or  killing  with 
bdng  no  defence.  So  also  the  extreme  and  dis-  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin,  were  all  pun- 
propofftkMed  severity  of  andent  laws  enacted  in  ished  by  death ;  so  also,  by  the  act  of  1828,  an 
atorbnlent  period,  or  in  an  uns%ttied  state  of  so*  attempt  to  murder  by  administering  poison,  or 
dety,  stil  prevailed  in  England  at  the  beginning  by  suffocating,  or  stranding,  or  by  shooting 
ofthepreaentcentury.  According  to  Blackstone,  with  loaded  weapons,  or  stabbing,  &c.  In  the 
there  were  ICO  offences  which  by  various  acts  of  amendatory  acts  of  1837,  transportation  or  im- 
pariiament  had  been  declared  felonies  without  prisonment  was  substituted  in  most  of  the  casea 
oenefit  of  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  punishable  by  m  which  capital  punishment  had  been  retained 
death.  It  win  be  snffident  to  mention  the  cases  by  the  previous  acts.  By  the  existing  laws  of 
«f  grand  larceny,  or^stealing  above  the  value  of  England,  the  cases  in  which  the  penalty  of  death 
12  pence ;  embezdement  of  a  master^s  goods  by  is  inflicted  are  the  following :  treason ;  mur- 
a  Borrant;  burning  stacks  of  com,  hay,  hc,^  in  der;  burglary  with  intent  to  kill,  or  accom- 
the  ni^it  time;  kiBing  horses,  sheep,  and  other  panied  with  violence  to  any  person;  robbery, 
dnnMrtie  animals;  breaking  down  dikes  or  if  at  the  same  time  any  iigury  be  done  by  a 
bridce^  or  breaking  away  the  banks  of  fl^h  weapon ;  burning  a  dwelling  house,  there  being 
poMb;  cutting  down  trees  in  an  avenue,  or  a  person  therein  at  the  time ;  crimes  agsdnst  na- 
growing  in  an  orchard ;  the  malicious  tearing  ture,  called  buggery  and  sodomy ;  casting  away 
erdefkcang  of  the  garments  of  a  person  passing  a  vessel,  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  is  en- 
ia  the  atreet;  all  of  which,  and  various  other  dangered ;  exhibiting  false  signals,  with  the  in- 
ada  of  DO  greater  degree  of  criminality,  were  tent  to  bring  vessels  into  danger.  In  all  other 
thai  pnnkhed.  The  origin  of  this  severity  in  cases,  the  penalty  is  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
tta  majority  of  such  cases  was  no  doubt  owing  ment  for  different  periods,  according  to  the  do- 
ts the  great  prevalence  of  a  particular  griev-  gree  of  the  offence.  In  the  United  States,  by 
aaee  In  aome  locality,  and,  according  to  the  the  federal  laws,  capital  punishment  is  inflicted, 
fancr  mode  of  reasoning,  the  frequency  of  an  in  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  8. 
€f^  called  for  increased  severity  of  punishment ;  courts,  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy, 
bat  It  haa  h^pened  that  when  the  emergency  robbery  of  the  mail  (if  it  be  with  jeopardy  to  the 
has  ceased  the  law  remained.  Common  hu-  life  of  any  person),  rescuing  a  person  convicted 
naaity  was  oatraged  by  the  continuance  of  such  of  a  capital  crime,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and 
a  fvstem  of  criminal  law  in  a  civilized  commu-  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  vessel 
mty;  pnblie  attention  was  at  last  directed  to  belonging  to  a  private  owner.  The  severity  of 
the  neeeanty  <^  reform,  and  a  revision  has  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  rape  is  becaosa 
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the  JalUm  and  Dinaric  Alps.  Its  priDcipd  riven  master,  and   after  nli^ing  troant  for  a  tiiM 

are  the  Save,  with  its  tributary  the  kolpa,  the  in  the  woods  fled  from  home  to  avoid  a  flay- 

Drave,  and  tlic  Mur.   The  2  last  fonn  tlie  fertile  giog  threatened  both  by  his  father  and  master. 

isUml  of  Murakuz,  area  nearly  350  h].  in.    The  Fur  6  years  he  roamed  about  the  middle  statea 

clinmte  is  mild  and  wholesome,  at  lea.«t  in  the  with  drovers  and  carrier*,  till  in  his  18th  year  hm 

interior.    Croatia  is  poor  in  natural  resources,  returned  home,  attended  school  for  2  months^ 

The  grape  and  chestnut  are  cultivsted  extensive-  learning   h'ls    letters  for  the  first  time,  and 

1  j^  but  grain  and  fruit  are  grown  only  in  the  coun-  soon  after  marritrd   and  went  to  live  in  tba 

tv  of  KreuU  and  the  Littorale.  The  mountainai  wildest  portions  of  the  state,  distinguishing 

flltliough  poor  in  minerals,  abound  in  valuable  himself  as  a  hunter.    In  1813  he  servwl  in  the 

timber,  but  very  little  use  is  made  of  it.    A  Creek  war  under  (ven.  Jackson,  and  after  the 

fine  marble  is  worked  in  the  Littorale. — The  in-  peace  settled  on  Shoal  creek,  in  a  desolate  ra- 

liabitants,  principally  Croat  tans  and  liascians  or  gion  of  Tennessee.    A  community  of  recUefl 

8er%'ians,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Germans,  characters  having  flocked  together  after  8  yearly 

bi'long  witli  few  exceptions  to  the  Roman  Catho-  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  temporaiy 

lie  church.  They  are  very  little  cultivated,  in  fact  government,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

i«emi-barbarians.  Their  idiom  is  an  Illyrian  dia-  magistrates.    lie  soon  after  became  a  candidate 

ivct  belonf^ugtothe  S.  branch  of  the  Slavic  Ian-  for  the  legislature,  and  though  he  had  scared/ 

guages.  The  industry  and  commerce  are  scarcely  yet  read  a  newspaper  he  made  a  snccessftd  eleo- 

worth  mentioning.     Wine  and  timber  are  the  tioneering  tour  by  the  skilful  use  of  his  riic^ 

only  articles  of  export  to  tlie  neighboring  prov-  his  comjumionable  habits,  and  his  facolty  te 

iiicea.  For  th«  domestic  trade  Agram,  Karlstadt,  telling  amusing  stories.  lie  was  twice  reilecUd 

and  Old  Sziszek  are  the  principal  marts.    The  to  tlie  legislature,  but  devoted  himself  eapecia^f 

littorale  has  some  shipping  anu  ship-building;  to  bear  hunting,  till  in  1827  he  was  eleetcd  }^ 

also  several  extensive  paper  manufi^tories.  I^b-  the  party  of  Gen.  Jackson  a  repreaentativa  ki 

lie  education  was  in  a  deftlorable  state  until  congress.    At  Washington  he  immediately  ol^ 

1851.  Tp  to  tliat  time  there  was  only  one  school  tained  general  notoriety  by  the  eccentricity  of 

for  every  29  i«q.  m.  and  every  3,743  inhabitants,  his  manners  and  language,  and  was  regarded  aa 

^ince  then,  the  Austrian  government  has  in-  a  gifted  and  genial  Hpecimen  of  the  ^  half  ^ 

trodnced  a  cidlplete  system  of  common  school  and  half  alligator.-'   In  182U  he  was  again 

education,  the  resulu  of  which  are  as  yet  not  to  congress,  but  soon  after  changed  from  a  ^ 

very  jieroeptible.    There  are  also  in  Croatia  5  san  to  an  opiionent  of  Jackson*s  administrttioa; 

colleges  and  2  academies.    The  province  is  gov-  and  in  1831  it  required  his  most  strennooa  azci^ 

emed  by  a  lian  < governor]^  Justice  is  admin-  tions  to  secure  a  reelection.    From  this  tima  tlM 

istened  by  57  district  cour^i  superior  courts,  influence  of  Jackson  became  predominant iatlM 

3  supreme  courts,  and  a  court  of  api>eals. —  West,  and  especially  in  Tennessee,  and  Crockett 

Croatia,  which  in  antiquity  formed  a  part  of  therefore  withdrew  from  the  political  arena  of 

I'aniiouia,  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  em-  the  United  States.    He  sought  a  new  caraer  fal 

I  tire  fn»m  the  time  of  .\uguiitus,  being  attached  Texas,  tlien  in  revolt  against  Mexico^  and  after 
to  Illyricum.     It  was  conquered  by  the  liotha,    a  series  of  military  exploits  met  his  death  white 

recovered    under   Justinian,   invaded    by  the  bravely  defending  Fort  Alamo,  in  San  Antonin 
Avars,  and  in  the  7th  centurv  9ettli*d  bv  Croats,    de  liexar.   The  fort,  c 


*roats,  deliexar.   Thefort,  containing  abont  140  Tf 

who  after  long  struggles  w  itli  the  Franks  finally  cnniinanded  by  Col.  Tra\is  and  under  him  by  C«L 

formed  a  vaasal  state  of  tlie  Byiantine  empire.  Crtn-kett,  was  attiicked  in  tlM  latter  part  of 

Toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the  princes  February  by  a  Mexican  army  numbering  S,000 

of  Croatia  assununl  the  royal  title.     It  was  con-  men.    Amid  M^arcit  v  of  provisions  and 

qui-red  by  the  llungarians'in  1091,  by  Venice  in  watching,  i^helU  and  assaults  were  snc 

1117,  aiul  again  by  the  Hyiantines  in  i  168.  Hav-  wit}i<4(Kid  till  on  March  6  onlv  6  of  the  ^ 

tng  once  more  lieen  independent  fi>r  a  century,  survived.    These,  including  Col.  Crockett, 

it  was  ultimately  annexed  to  Hungary  in  1H42,  surrendered,  but  by  order  of  Santa  Anna  tlM 

and  .•tnbjiMted  to  tli#  Ilai»slMirg  dynasty  in  1527.  latter  immediately  perislied  with  a  doxen  awovd 

la  IMS  the  hatred  of  the  Croattans  against  the  thrusts.    The  exaggerated  stories  of  his  wilaad 

Magyars  made  them  one  of  the  prinri|ial  insitru-  i>eru]iarities  afterward  made  him  almort  a  nytk- 

meiitA  of  t!»e  Austrian  (Mvenunent  in  crushing  iral  perMtu.     Hi^  autobiography  was  poblaahad 

the  Ilunirarian  revttlutiuii.  at  rhilatlelnhia  in  1834. 

Ci:<K'KETT,   l>ATiii,   an    American    back-  CHtKodlLK,  a  genus  of   reptiles  whieL 

wtiodsiuan  and  im-mU'r  of  C()ngre<«.  iMirn  at  with  the  allitratur  cf  America  and  the  gaviat 

UmaMtine,  on   the  Nolachurky  river,  in  Ten-  of  the  (iang«-?s  c<m<^titute  the  family  of  cnxo- 

lieMt*^*,  .\ug.  IT,  IThii,  <!'k-«|  in  Toxa^.  March  6,  diliaiis.     S>uie  autli<*r«  elevate  the  family  into 

l'*-*^.     His  father,  uf  lri*h  birtli.  after  varicms  an  onK-r,  tlie  fmyfi**»»i\iri  i»f  Ciray,  the  k^ritmtm 

otlier  avDcatiim^  o|>ene«i  a  tavern  on  tlic  nia«i  of  Fitzinger,  antl  the  rhitotlontti  uf  l*rinc*  Bo> 

ffiiin   A!unk'«Ii*n    t«>   Knoxville.    vdiere    Ihivid  naparte,  the  latter   inolmling  the  large  foad 

|MLvi«'d  hUyunth  fmtii  7  to  1*2  yearn  of  age,  mak-  i^hfhyo-ntrtis  and  ftlftio-tuna.    In  the  chua  of 

ing  acqnaintaiK'e  with  hard  timv^  and  (U»ubtfu]  reptile^  tlu y  a^  highi-r  than  the  »aurians,  aa4 

characterf.     lie  wa*»  heiit  to  a  coimtry  m'IiooI,  mtoimI  ti>  the  UMtudimtUt ;    anuuig   tlietn  are 

but  on  the  4th  day  quarrelled  with  the  school-  included  some  of  the  largest,  most  powerfid» 
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md  best  protected  of  tbeir  daas.    The  crooo-  a  simple  hinge  joint.    There  are  no  cntaneons 

diiianS)  indnding  the  alligator  and  gaviala,  are  lips,  the  teeth  being  visible  even  when  the  jaws 

dianderixed  as  follows :  the  skin  is  tongh  and  are  dosed.    The  teeth  are  nmnerons,  conical, 

thick,  and  protected  by  firm  scales,  of  different  isolated,  unequal  in  Bi2e,  hollowed  at  the  base, 

iksws  and  stjoea,  forming  a  coat  of  mail  sword  arranged  in  a  single  row,  implanted  by  a  true 

mi  boDei  proof;  different  species  have  been  gomphosis  in  the  snbstance  of  the  maxillary 

disliiigiiiriied  according  to  their  arrangement  on  borders  in  special  alveoli  directed  from  before 

tte  Beck ;   they  are  square  on  the  upper  and  backward,  and  provided  with  a  kind  of  gum; 

sor&oes  of  the  body  and  on  tne  tail,  the  new  teeth  push  up  into  the  hollow  of 

and  ridged  longitudinally  on  the  back,  the  old,  and  cause  their  absorption ;  the  new 

and  rounded  on  the  sides  of  the  body  teeth  are  larger,  but  the  same  m  number  at  all 

neek  and  limba ;  on  the  head  the  skin  is  ages.    The  tongue  is  flat,  wide,  fleshy,  and  at- 

ipplied  directiy  on  the  bone,  following  its  em-  tached  all  around  to  the  jaw  bone ;  it  is  not 

taencca  and  depresnons,  and  unprotected  by  divided  at  the  tip,  and  cannot  be  extended,  be- 

mlea,  In  thia  differing  from  the  true  saurians ;  ing  m>parent  only  when  the  jaws  are  separated, 

tike  acalea  are  thinnest  below,  and  of  a  lighter  and  rorming  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  it  cannot 

aolor,  almost  white,  the   upper   tints  being  be  used  to  seize  or  retain  their  prey,  nor  for 

modah    with    dark   spots,    or   an    obscure  respiratory  purposes;  it  is  for  the  most  part 

irown.     Under  the  jaw,  in  the  longitudinal  smooth,  except  at  the  base,  where  irregularly 

foUa  of  the  skin,  open  the  ducts  of  odorifer-  contorted  folds  are  prominent.     The  nostrils 

ana  g*— *^^;  which  secrete  a  viscid  matter  hav-  open  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  near  together, 

lag  a  strong  and  disagreeable  musky  odor;  and  may  be  dosed  by  valves;   their  cavity 

iiHilflr  pores  open  near  the  doaca.    For  the  forms  2  canals  extending  along  the  cranium, 

01  the  skeleton  the  reader  is  referred  to  and  opening,  not  into  the  mouth,  as  in  other 

^  Meckel,  Oken,  and  other  writers  on  rentiles  and  birds,  but  into  the  posterior  fauces 

■atire  anatomy.    The  vertebra  are  con-  behind  the  soft  palate,  as  in  mammals ;  the 

anteriorly  and  convex  posteriorly^  and  hyoid  bone  sends  upward  a  rounded  cartilagi- 

an  T  or  8  in  the  neck,  12  in  the  back,  6  in  the  nous  continuation,  which  can  be  made  promi- 

Hi  S  in  the  sacral  region,  and  from  84  to  42  nent  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  soft  palate 

the  tail ;   the  number  is  the  same  in  indi-  hangs  down  to  meet  this,  by  which  the  cavity 

of  a  ipedes  at  all  periods  of  life.    The  of  the  mouth  can  be  completely  shut  off  from 

of  the  neck  have  long  articulated  the  fauces;  by  this  arrangement,  when  tbe 

proceases,  or  cervical  ribs,  which  animal  is  under  water,  with  only  the  tip  of  the 

anj  extensive  lateral  motion  of  the  nose  in  the  air,  and  ^ven  with  the  mouth  filled 

on  the  under  siviace  of  the  caudal  ver-  with  water,  respiration  can  be  perfectly  carried 

is  a  series  of  Y-shaped  bones,  the  hnmal  on ;   and  by  the  same  mechanism  the  act  of 

lor  the  protection  of  the  vessels.    The  swallowing  can  be  accomplished  beneath  the 

ribs  are  12  to  13  on  each  side.    The  surface.    Unlike  the  saurians,  this  family  have 

ia  prolonged  even  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  ears  protected  by  2 

pf«s  atlaehment  to  6  or  7  pairs  of  cartilages,  folds  of  the  skin,  resembling  lids,  by  which  the 

■ot  extending  to  the  spine ;   these  serve  to  meatus  can  be  dosed ;  the  opening  is  just  be- 

sn  and  protect  the  abdominal  walls,  hind  the  eyes.    The  eyes  are  very  small,  and 

rmresented  in  man  by  the  transverse  provided  with  8  lids,  an  upper  and  lower,  with 

of   the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  ;    the  a  thirc^or  nictitating  membrane  moving  trans- 

■1  Is  also  prolonged  as  a  point  in  advance  versely,  transparent,  and  evidently  designed  to 

if  tka  ribs ;  there  are  no  true  davides,  and  protect  the  cornea  and  permit  vision  under 

nea  of  the  pelvis  remain  separate.    The  water ;   the  pupil  is  a  vertical  slit,  and  the 

jaw  Is  longer  than  the  cranmm,  because  crystalline  lens  almost  spherical.    The  anterior 

lis  eoodyles  of  the  temporal  bones,  correspond-  limbs  have  5  toes,  the  external  2  without  nails ; 

Ik  to  oam  qnadrata,  are  placed  considerably  the  posterior  limbs  are  4  toed,  more  or  less 

Mind  the  ar^ulation  of  the  head  with  the  webbed,  the  external  one  without  a  nail ;  the 

Ca,  and  are  onited  to  the  skull  as  in  the  tur-  limbs  are  so  short  that  they  bardy  raise  the 

;  Ae  gape  of  the  mouth  is  really  longer  body  from  the  ground,  and  are  almost  at  right 

iht  extent  of  the  head,  from  tMs  back-  angles  to  the  spine ;   their  gut  is,  therefore, 

situation  of  the  glenoid  cavity.     The  slow  and  awkward.    The  tail  is  longer  than 

which  move  the  jaws  arise  so  far  back,  the  trunk,  flattened  on  the  sides,  surmounted 

they  act  in  part  upon  the  whole  head,  ex-  with  crests  continued  from  the  back,  and  ser- 

ilning  the  assertion  made  from  the  time  of  rated  below  ;  the  powerful  musdes  of  the  dor- 

SfatoSe  to  that  of  Cuvier,  and  at  various  sal  region  are  carried  to  their  greatest  devel- 

bdiered  and  disputed,  that  the  crocodile  opment  in  the  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is  the 

tike  ability  to  move  both  jaws ;   when  the  principal  organ  of  locomotion  in  the  water. 

is  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  action  The  stomach  is  muscular,  but  in  no  way  re- 

ides  may  raise  the  whole  head,  and  sembling  the  gizzard  of  a  bird ;  in  this  cavity 

H  the  upper  jaw,  other^pse  immovable,  are  frequently  found  stones  and  pieces  of  wood, 

Ihs  jaws  have  no  lateral  motion,  and  none  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  swallowd  in- 

bfion  backward,  tiie  articulation  being  tentionally  to  assist  in  triturating  the  food,  or 
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for  the  parpoM  of  dintendinf^  the  stoiDtrh  dur-  opening  from  the  left  aortA  to  rapplj  theM 

ing  the  K*aiM>n  of  hihernation  which  mtnae  of  partn.    By  it«  4  cavities  tlie  heart  of  the  eroo<^ 

tlivin  undergo ;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dilians  resembles  that  of  the  birds,  and  abo,  bj 

such  foreign  bodies  have    been    arcidentallj  the  mixture  of  the  blood  in  the  resselai  that 

swallowed  during  the  repasts  of  the  voraciout  of  the  foetal  mammalia.     If  ever  eompares  the 

animal.    The  lungs  consist  of  3  principal  cav-  left  aorta  to  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  he  ba» 

ities,  communicating  freelr  with  each  other;  lieves  this  structure  to  be  a  temporary  eoo* 

the  walls  are  divided  into  innumerable  cells,  dition^  disappearing  as  the  animal  advaneaa 

the  flo^hj  ci>mi)artments  of  which  fonn  a  very  in  a^.    In  the  dissection  alluded  to  above,  the 

intricate  network,  resembling  the  columnie  cor-  specimen  was  7  feet  long,  and  old  enooch  to 

ncto  of  the  heart ;  when  fuUj  ex|»anded,  they  be  imnregnated ;  the  edgirs  were  firm  and  well 

will  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air.    The  most  defined,  like  those  of  a  persistent  foramen ;  and 

interesting  organ  is  the  heart,  as  it  shows  an  physiological  reasons  have  been  ^ven  why  it 

approach  to,  and  as  it  were  the  connecting  should  be  pennanent  in  this  family,  when  tba 

link  with  tlie  birds.    In  reptiles  generally  the  respiration  ceases  during  submersion  and  hi- 

heart  consi>ts  of  3  cavities,  a  ventricle  and  2  bemation.    In  the  males  the  genital  orsana  art 

auricles — the  ventricle  receiving  both  arterial  simple ;  as  in  turtles  and  birds,  the  cloaea  la 

and  venous  blood,  and  Rending  this  mixed  fluid  longitudinal.    Tlie  female  alone  preparea  tba 

over  tlie  system  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  sends  hole  in  the  sand  in  which  the  egss,  sometiBMa 

to  the  lungs  blood  of  which  a  portion  has  Just  60    in    number,  are    placed  probably  dnrliM 

been  received  purified  from  tliem.    In  the  chks  the  night ;  she  covers  them  with  sand  and 

odilians  the  Vi*ntricle  has  a  complete  division  leaves  to  hide  tliem  from  the  ichneumon  and 

into  right  and  left,  and  the  circulation  is  so  certain  reptiles  which  feed  upon  them;   tha 

arranged    that  while  the  head  and  anterior  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  8  to  6  weeks,  aeeord* 

half  of  the  bodr  receive  pure  arterial  blood  ing  to  seaM>n  and  latitude.     The  amphibiooa 

when  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  the  posterior  habits  of  the  crocodilians  are  indicatea  hj  Hhm 

half  receives  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  nostrils,  separation  of   the    posterior    ianeaa 

the  mingling  of  the  S  bloods  taking  place,  not  from  the  mouth,  shape  of  the  limbe  and  1^ 

in  the  heart  itself,  but  by  an  opening  between  and  structure  of  the  lungs  and  heart.    Tlia 

tlie  2  aortas — a  fact  unknown  to  naturalists  till  crocodiles  proper  are  distinguished  from  the 

the  time  of  Meckel   and   Panizxa.     For  full  alligators  by  their  head  being  longer  in  propor* 

detuls  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  tion  to  the  breadth,  by  the  leas  nnmlMr  of 

Uio  ''  Journal  of  the  Boston  ^>ociety  of  Natural  teeth  (30  below  and  38  above,  according  to 

History,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  113^18.     The  ordinary  Cuvier),  by  tlio  4th  lower  tootli  on  each  Mm 

course  of  the  circulation  would  be  through  the  being  received  into  a  groove  in  the  upper  Jav 

venas  caves  to  the  right  auricle,  thence  to  the  instead  of  a  pit  when  the  mouth  is  cloaed,  hf 

right  ventricle ;  from  this  more  than  half  of  Uio  dentated  crest  on  the  external  border  or 

the  venouii  blood  goes  to  the  lungs  by  the  pul-  the  hind  legs  in  most  (»f  the  species,  by  tho 

monary  artery,  the  rest  l>eing  distributed  to  the  complete  webs  of  tho  hind  toes  (at  least  tho 

lower  extremities  through  the  left  or  venous  external),  and  by  tho  larger  cranial  ope^n^ 

aorta ;   from  the  lungs  the  pure  blood  comes  perceptible  through  the  skin  behind  the  oj' 

to  the  left  auricle,  thence  it  posses  to  the  left  Nothing  is  more  cl 


characteristic  than  the 

ventricle,  and   then   by  the 'right  or  arterial  rowing  of  the    muzzle    behind    the    noatrik 

aorta  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremitlN  and  caused  by  the  gnM>ve  just  alluded  to,  added  to 

b(Mly  generally,  after  mixture  with  the  venous  the  perforation  of  the  upper  Jaw  by  the  lil» 

blo«Kl.    In  the  common  circulation,  or  when  lower  teeth;  the  plates  of  the  nape  ocrapj  tho 

tlie  animal  is  in  the  air,  there  would  prol>abIy  middle  portion  only,  a  space  before  and  behind 

lie  but  a  trifling,  if  any,  luixture  of  the  Moods  being  without  them ;  an  age  advances  the  heed 

tlinmgb  the  oiiening  in  flie  aortic  wall,  and  becomes  verv  rough.    The  species  are  diftcoli 

during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  to  distinguish  fnmi  each  other,  and  the  rario* 

pressure  of  the  valves  of  the  a(»rtie  against  the  tions  within  the  limits  of  species  are  coniidcc^ 

oiK*ning  would  prevent  tlie  mingling ;  but  dnr-  able.    Enrttfie  ha^  no  crocodile,  nor  erocodilia^ 

iiig  the  dia.«tiile  of  the  ventricles  when  the  in  its  present  fauna ;  America  has  2,  Asia  2.  aoi 

valves  clt»se  to  prevent  regurgitatii>n  into  the  Africa  1 ;    other  spi*cies  are  described,  oi  no* 

heart,  the  aortic  «)|>ening  would  l»e  frfo,  and  known  habitat,  and  of  uncertain  charaeter^ 

the  MimmIa  c«iulil  mix  in  whichever  direction  tho  The  f4illi»wing  ^iKvics  will  sufficiently  charae* 

]ire^ure  was  the  f>trongei«t ;  the  opi'uing,  how-  terize  the  irenus :    I.  Tlie  common  cmcodile  of 

ever,  iHrrfurms  its  sfK^cial   function   after  the  the  Nile  inroriniifua  vuf^arU^  Cuv.>,  one  of  tho 

animal  ha.«i  U-cn    under  whU'T  a  long  time,  sacn'<I  an i main  of  the  Egyfitiaiis  U  mentiooed 

when  there  \*  no  ret^piration  nor  pulmonary  by  Ilenidotus  and  well  describcfl  by  ArisloUo 

cirrulation,  no  MimmI  in  the  K-ft  vi-ntrirle,  niid  in  his  **  Hi^t<iry  of  AninialH-/*   the  latter  alio 

none  Mrnt  t!ir<»ug!i  the  true  a«irta ;  wi-r^*  it  not  mentions  tlie  spur-winged  ph^ver,  which  entcn 

for  this  o|M>ning.  the  heml  and  aiiterii>r  limbs,  the  mouth  of  the  «*nir<Klile  to  piek  out  and  cflft 

which  are  supplied  by  the  riglit  aortA,  woultl  l»o  the  iuMTti*  atta(*he<l  to  the  mucous  meoibranOt 

unprovide<I  with  blo<Ml ;  it  ha«»  Ikxmi  naturally  Ttiix  >|K'ries  han  the  widest  Jaws,  6  cerrieal 

concluded  that  venous  blood  is  sent  through  the  platea,  the  dorsal  pUtcs  quandrangular  with  i 
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km^tndinal  aeries  of  moderate  ridges ;  era-  double-crested  crocodile  {C,  hiporeattu^  Cnv.), 

ninm  rather  flat ;  teeth  66, 36  above  and  30  be-  so  named  from  the  2  rough  lines  on  the  upper 

low,  the  longest  being  the  3d  and  9th  of  the  jaw  extending  forward  from  the  anterior  angle 

upper  jaw,  and  the  1st,  4th,  and  11th  of  the  of  each  eye ;  the  lateral  borders  are  irregularly 

lower ;  16  to  18  transverse  rows  of  bony  plates  convex,  and  deeply  grooved  for  the  lower  teeth ; 

firom  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  and  on  the  latter  the  upper  surface  is  very  rough,  especially  in 

from  25   to  38  circles  of  scales  surmounted  Jarge  individuals ;  the  teeth  are  generally  66, 

by  a  thin,  flexible,  serrated  crest,  double  for  86  above  and  30  below,  the  largest  being  the 

about  half  its  length.    The  color  of  the  upper  2d,  3d,  8th,  and  9th  above,  and  the  1st  and  4th 

nr&oe  is  olive-green,  spotted  with  black  on  below ;  the  hind  legs  are  as  long  as  the  trunk, 

tfie  head  and  ned^  and  marbled  with  the  same  the  fore  legs  are  a  third  shorter ;  the  armature 

€■  the  back  and  tail ;  2  or  3  wide,  oblique  black  of  the  neck  consists  of  6  shields,  4  in  a  square, 

haads  <»  each  flank ;  beneath  greenish  yellow ;  and  1  on  each  side  of  these,  of  an  oval  shape 

daws  brown.    It  grows  to  the  length  of  20  to  and  strongly  crested ;  on  the  back  are  16  or  17 

25  feet»  and  possib^  longer.    A  variety  of  this  transverse  rows  of  ridged  plates,  of  an  ovoid 

(C.  pibiMtrtM^  Less.),  found  in  Asia,  has  the  form ;  the  tml  has  38  or  40  scaly  rings,  double 

1  roogher,  the  scales  of  the  sid^  flanks,  crested  for  half  its  length.    The  color  is  yel- 

npper  part  of  the  neck  convex  and  ridged,  lowish  green,  with  black  oval  spots  above.    It 

the  color  above  olive-yellow,  marbled  with  grows  to  a  length  of  at  least  20  feet.    In  Gi- 

WlrkT°^  brown.    A  3d  variety  ((7.  marffiruUtiMj  roni^re^s  '*  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines'' 

GeoiCX  *  native  of  southern  Africa,  has  the  (pp.  215-222),  is  an  account  of  the  capture  of  an 

Jaws   narrower  and  elongated,  the   cranium  immense  individual  of  this  species,  measuring 

ifi^tfly  concave,  6  narrow  nuchal  plates,  the  27  feet  in  length  and  11  feet  in  circumferenoe 

i|iper   parts    deep   bottle-green,    with    small  under  the  arm-pits ;  the  skull  of  this  specimen 

brown  waving  lines  disponed  in  a  radiating  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  society  of 

BUMT.     This  variety  grows  to  a  large  size,  natural  history,  and  measures  nearly  4  feet 

mad  is  doubtless  the  one  so  often  seen  by  Dr.  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw ; 

livingstoiie  and  Mr.  Gunmiin^  in  their  journey-  the  head  and  soft  parts  attached  weighed  over 

hgi  in  Sooth  Africa.   Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  400  lbs.    It  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 

the  firflowing  ftcts  firom  personal  observation :  lakes  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 

SolT  eggs  have  been  taken  frxnn  a  single  nest ;  HI.  The  lozenged  crocodile  (C.  rhomh\/er,  Guv.) 

ttcj  are  aboot  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  of  the  of  the  West  Indies  has  the  forehead  surmounted 

«BM  diameter  at  both  ends,  white,  and  par-  by  2  ridges  diverging  backward,  the  upper  jaw 

iSaBy  dastie  from  having  but  little  lime  in  their  much  arched  transversely,  the  jaws  narrow, 

<uM|waitMm  and  a  flrm  internal  membrane ;  the  body  thick,  the  toes  and  swimming  mem- 

ibe  nests  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  branes  short,  the  scales  of  the  flanks,   sides, 

md  are   used  for  successive  years  if  undis-  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  tuberculated,  and 

tvbcd :  the  female  assists  the  young  out  of  the  limbs  without  serrated  crests ;  the  sides  of 

the  nest,  and  leads  them  to  the  edge  of  the  the  upper  jaw  are  very  prominent  between  the 

;  where  she  leaves  them  to  catch  fish  for  6th  and  11th  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  64,  34  above 

fish  is  the  principal  food  at  all  and  30  below,  the  largest  being  the  2d  and  7th 

;  a  wonnded  animaL  or  even  a  man,  going  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  4th  and  10th  in  the 

a  lake  infested  by  them,  is  almost  sure  to  lower ;  on  the  nape  are  4  small  shields  in  one 

be  Bfized ;    they  seldom  leave  the  water  to  row,  and  on  the  neck  6  oval  ridged  plates,  4  in  a 

mdk  prey,  bot  often  come  out  to  bask  in  the  row  and  2  behind  these ;  dorsal  scales  square, 

tm;  &ej  fish  chiefly  by  night,  and  when  eat-  in  18  transverse  rows.     The  general  color  is 

w^  make  a  lend  champing  noise ;  the  natives  dark  brown  above  with  zigzag  lines  of  deep 

tn  vcxy  fond  of  the  eggs,  eating  only  the  yolk,  yellow,  and  spots  of  tlie  same  on  the  flanks 

Tkt  ^Tptians  kept  crocodiles  in  their  temples,  and  limbs ;  yellow  and  chestnut  below.    It  at- 

~'       they  were  fed  by  the  priests  and  oma-  tains  a  considerable  size.    IV.  The  long-nosed 

with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  these  crocodile  (C.  acutus,  Geofif.)  is  found  also  in  the 

_^b]y  venerated  by  the  people,  and  after  West  Indies,  particularly  in  St.  Domingo,  and 

tbey  were  carefully  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America.    It  is 

ceremony ;  it  is  very  common  to  find  characterized  by  its  lengthened  muzzle,  convex 

of   crocodiles  in  their  tombs,  and  forehead,  and  the  irre^ar  disposition  of  the 

may  be  seen  in  our  museums.    The  ich-  outer  dorsal  scales ;  the  hind  feet  are  strongly 

^  a  carnivorous  mammal  allied  to  the  webbed ;  on  the  nape  are  2  or  4  shields,  and 

renders  important  service  to  man  by  on  the  neck  6,  as  in  the  Nilotic  species ;  the 

_  ing  the  eggs  of  the  Nilotic  crocodile,  teeth  66,  36  above  and  30  below,  the  longest 

eommon  crocodile    is  not   confined   to  being  the  4th  and  10th  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 

bat  occnrs  in  Asia,  es||^ially  on  the  4th  in  the  lower.    The  color  is  brown  and  yel- 

I  peoinsola;    it  is  often  met  with  3  low  above,  and  yellow  below.   It  is  said  to  grow 

A'wSks  at  sea,  and  has  been  known  to  to  a  length  of  20  feet.    The  C,  eataphractus 

I         H^  boats  retaming  frt>m  fishing,  and  oc-  (Guv.)  and  ^.J^mniWCBoryde  St.  Vincent)  form 

I     aaoHlly  with   the  loss  of  human  life.     II.  the  connecting  links  between  the  crocodile  and 

I: ^ 
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ety  In  former  geological  epochs,  and  in  eoon-  in  a  time  of  peace  and  pnapmitf;  be  waa  tba 

trieii  further  ncnth  than  the  present  hahitat«  of  heir  to  untold  tieaauiei ;  aocoeta  croimed  aD  hia 

these  reptiles.     The  most  remarkable  differ-  earij  eflbrts ;  be  anbdoed  tbeGred^  citiea  on  tbe 

ence  between  the  foMil  and  eiisting  species  is  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  formed  an  alliance  wHb 

in  the  form  of  the  vertebr» ;  the  existing  croco-  the  Grecian  islandsi  and  extended  bia  eoo- 

dilians  have  these  bodies  concave  in  front  and  quests  toward  tbe  east  to  tbe  rlrer  Halja.    He 

eonvex  behind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  was  now  a  mighty  monarch,  ruling  orer  IS 

species  of  the  tertiary  e{K>ch ;  but  the  fossils  of  nation^  and  in  allianoe  with  tbe  powwibl  mkn 

the  older  strata  liave  the  vertebral  bodies  fiat,  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt;  the  raat  wealth 

or  biconcave,  as  in  fishes,  or  else  the  anterior  which  he  had  inherited  bad  been  incrcMed  bj 

face  convex  and  the  posterior  concave,  Just  the  the  tribute  of  conquered  natlona,  by  tbe  c 

opposite  to  the  existmg  forms.    Those  of  the  cation  of  great  estatea,  and  by  the  gotden 

tertiary  epoch  are  generally  found  in  fresh-  of  the  Pactolua.    "We  may  peibap  ftno'i 

water  deposits,  and  near  the  mouths  of  sup-  idea  of  the  extent  of  thb  wealth  from  the 

posed  rivers,  so  that  tbeur  habits  were  then  rich  TOtive  offerings  which   be  depoajlad  is 

probably  the  same  as  now;   they  have  been  the  temples  of  the  gods.     "HerodoCna  hi»- 

xound  as  far  north  as  England  and  France,  in  self  saw  the  ingots  of  solid  gold,  6  pahaa  long;  8 

Asia,  and  in  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  broad,  and  1  deep,  which  to  tbe  Dumber  of  IIT 

During  the  secondanr  period  there  existed  croc-  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi  •  •  •  • 

odilians  with  fiat  or  biconcave  vertebra,  resem-  He  had  also  beheld  in  varioua  parte  of  Greaee 

bling  gavials  in  their  lengthened  cranium ;  from  the  following  offerings,  all  in  gold,  whieh  had 

their  stronger  armature,  more  numerous  ribs,  been  deposited  in  the  temples  by  the  aameopv- 

and  the  strata  in  which  they  have  been  found,  lent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably  of 

they  were  probably  marine.    Among  the  ffenera  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl  of  about  the  8MB9 

are  Uleomuru*  (Geoff*.),  inysfriotatinM  (kaup.),  weight  as  the  lion ;  alustral  rase;  *  stataa  of 

maerc9pondylu»  ( H.  de  Meyer.),  gnatkomurui  (H.  a  female,  said  to  be  Crcssus's  baking  wonuuii  4^ 

de  Meyer.),  ^.,  found  in  the  liassic,  oolitic,  and  feet  high ;  a  shield  and  a  spear;  a  tripod ;  mmm 

calcareous  strata.    Those  with  an  anterior  con-  figures  of  cows,  and  a  number  of  plllan;  wui  % 

TexitjT  and  posterior  concavity,  of  which  tbe  Sd  shield  in  a  different  place  from  the  IsL  and 

tvpe   is  9ten€omuru»  (Geoff.),   resembled  also  of  greater  size.**    But  In  the  midst  of  au  hii 

the  gavials,  and  have  been  found  in  the  lias  we^Ui  and  prosperity,  Croeaoa  bemua  to  Va 

and  oolite  of  England.  alarmed  at  the  rapid  conquests  of  vynH^  mmI 

CROCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  «rt-  when  at  length  he  saw  tbe  Median  power  ttl 

daeem.    There  are  S  sorts  of  crocuses,  those  before  the  Persian  arms,  be  readred  to  •▼«§• 

which  blossom  in  spring,  such  as  erocuM  eemtciL  his  brother-in-law  Astyagea,  thedetbroaad  U^f 

with  purple  or  white  fiowers  and  finely  netted  of  Media.    He  aooordin^y  croased  the  Hiih% 

root  coatfl^  and  C.  Svnamu,  or  doth  of  gold  and  offbred  the  Persians  battle ;  but  altar  an  »• 

crocus,   with  small,  deep  vellow  flowers,  the  decisive  engagement  returned  to  SardliL    Ofwm 

sepals  of  which  are  curiously  veined  with  dark,  pursued  him,  took  the  city,  and  made  1dm  Ui 

diocoUte-brown  lines ;  and  those  which  blossom  prisoner.    The  Lydian  king  wm  condemned  lo 

in  the  autumn,  such  as  the  saffh>n  crocus  (G,  be  burned  ahve,  but  was  finally  spared,  betai^ 

9atitu$\  an  oriental  olant,  cultivated  for  ita  saved,  according  to  Herodotua,  hj  reoaifi^f  % 

lonff,  orange-colored,  orooping  styles,  and  tbe  saying  of  Solon,  and  became  tbe  rniiflrlanlM 

Bicuian  crocus  ( C,  odortu)^  whose  flowers  are  adviser  of  his  conquercN*,  whom  be  snnriTed. 
fragrant    The  safi&t>n  crocus  blossoms  in  Octo-       CROFT,  Wiluam,  an  Enriish  compoaer.  bom 

ber,  but  it  is  not  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens,  in  Warwickshire  In  1677,  died  in  1787.   At  Iho 

It  is,  however,  extensively  cultivated  for  ita  age  of  81  he  obtained  the  position  of 

produce  of  saflVon  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  the  chapel  royal  and  organist  to  Wi 

Good  saflh>n  consists  of  the  sugmas  only,  which  abbey,  which  he  held  until  his  death.    Aaa  < 

are  small,  narrow,  and  extremely  light  interior  poser  of  cathedral  music  he  held  a  bi|^  rank,  ii 

parts  of  the  flower.    The  crocuses  are  mostly  1724  he  published,  under  tbe  title  of  Mwdm 

nardy  little  plants,  and  once  introduced  into  8acra^  an  edition  of  his  select  antbemsi  1  volk 

the  nower  borders,  they  will  continue  and  in-  folio.    Some  of  these  are  still  performed  hi  Iho 

crease  without  care.  English  church  service. 

CR(£Srs,4ing  of  Lydia,  succeeded  to  tbe        CROGHAN,  Gsonoi,  an  American  olBoa^ 

throne  before  the  middle  of  tlie  6th  century  son  of  Miyor  William  Croghan,  and  nephew  of 

B.   C.     Writers  of   high  repute  liave,  how-  George  Rogers  Clark,  of  the  revolutionary  annj% 

ever,  conjectured  that  he  had  already  been  born  near  Louisville,  Ky^  Nov.  16,  1791,  diet 

lor  15    years  as»ociat«d    in  the   government  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  9,  1849.    He  waa  grate* 

with  his  fatlier,  and  that  many  of  the  events  ated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  Va^  aarvvi 

recorded  by  Herodotus  as  bvlungtng  to  his  reign  in  1811  as  a  Tolunteer  aide-de-eamp  to  OoL 

are  to  bo  referred  to  this  period  of  Joint  gov-  lioyd  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoei  #aa  mad* 

emment.    This  view  is  n-jected  bv  Rawlinson  captain  in  the  following  year,  and  majfor  Maiek 

in  the  notes  to  his  transUtions  of  Herodotus.  80,  1818.    On  May  6,  1818,  be  diatingnitei 

H'ls  reign,   according  to  Rawlinson,  extended  himself  as  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Harrisoo  ia  Cht 

from  668  to  654  B.C.    He  ascended  the  throne  defence  of  Fort  Meigs;  and  OQ  Ang.  1  and  t 
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ht  soeccMfuBy  defended  Fort  Stephenson,  at  general  treatment  of  the  subject  bj  parliament 

Low«r  Sandnakj  (now  Fremont),  Ohio,  with  a  An  accomplished  debater  and  master  of  satire, 

garriaon  of  160  men,  against  Uie  determined  he  was  a  prominent  and  most  resolute  oppo- 

attedc  of  Gen.  Proct<Hr,  with  a  force  of  over  nent  of  the  reform  bill,  which  he  believed 

1,000,  half  regulars  and  half  Indians;    and  would  ultimately  revolutionize   the  country. 

tUi,  notwithstanding  the  fort  was  so  weak-  The  passing  of  that  bill  destroyed  him  polit- 

ly  ecmatnicted  and  poorly  provided,  that  he  ically,  for,  unlike  his  comrades,  he  declared  that 

had  aotnally  been  ordered  to  abandon  it.    For  he  never  would  sit  in  a  reformed  parliament, 

this  ezpknt  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bre-  and  he  never  did.     He  preferred  rather  the 

TH  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  22  years  after-  occupation  of  **  tomahawking  liberal  authors  *' 

|W»d  (Feb.  IS,  1885)  with  a  gold  medal  from  in  the  "  Quarterly,**  his  contributions  to  which 

CQBgresB.    He  was  made  inspector-general,  with  were  so  caustic  that  for  many  years  it  was  cus- 

tto  rank  of  odonel,  Dec  21, 1825,  and  in  that  tomary  to  attribute  all  the  most  malevolent 

ctfmaty  served  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexico.  and  ablest  articles  of  that  periodical  to  his 

CBOIDSR,  JoHX  Wilson,  a  British  statesman  pen.     He  gained  the  reputation  of  *^  a  man 

and  aatbor,  bom  in  Gralway,  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  who  would  go  a  hundrea  miles  through  sleet 

ITBQ,  died  at  Hampton,  near  London,  Aug.  10,  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a  Decem- 

1867.    His  &ther,  of  English  descent,  was  for  her  night,  to  search  a  parish  register,  for  the 

many  jears  sorveyor-general  of  Ireland.    He  sake  of  showing  that  a  man  is  iBegitimate,  of 

was  taacaltd  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  a  woman  older  than  she  says  she  is.*'    In  1826 

lie  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  he  reviewed,  in  the  London  "  Courier,"  Scott*8 

the  proeeedings  of  the  since  suppressed  **  histor-  *'  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  in  a  way 

ieal  debating  society."     In  1800  he  received  that  caUed  forth  a  delicate  rebuke  from  Scott, 

the  degree  <h  bachelor  of  artis,  and  was  imme-  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  most  cordial 

Aildj  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  associates,  and  who  now  declined  to  endanger 

but  reoudned  in  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  an  old  friendship  by  meeting  him  in  **  the  ra- 

Iririi  b«r  in  1802.    He  devoted  his  leisure  to  pier  and  poniard  game  of  wit."     Beside  his 

fitmtore,  end  published  anonymously  in  1804  review  articles  and  many  pamphlets  and  print- 

hii  ^  Familiar  Epistles  on  the  Irish  Stage,"  ed  speeches  on  political  questions,  he  published 

and  in  1805  his  ^Intercepted  Letter  from  Can-  poems  entitled   ^^Talavera,"  ^*  Songs  of  Tra- 

toB.**    Both  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  falgar,"  and  several  pleasing  lyrics,  of  which 

talent  and  especially  the  proneness  to  sarcasm  the  fine  lines  on  the  death  of  Canning  are 

wlndi  ther  indicated.    In  1807  he  gave  another  among  the  most  successful ;  **  Military  Events 

pftwf  of  nia  vigorous  ability  in  an  elaborate  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1880;"  ^*  Letters 

naplileC  oa  tlie  **Past  and  Present  State  of  on  the  Naval  War  with  America;"  ** Stories 

Mand,"  in  which  he  advocated  Catholic  eman-  from  the  History  of  England  for  Children," 

dpfllion.    In  that  year  also  he  entered  parlia-  of  which  over  30,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

meat  ns  member  for  the  borough  of  Down-  and  which  Scott  in  a  preface  acknowledges  to 

MCriek,   and  the  tory  party  soon  conceived  have  been  the  model  of  his  ^^  Tales  of  a  Grand- 

m^  expectations  from  his  public  life.    When,  father."     He    also  translated   Bassompierre's 

h  1809,  charges  of  maladministration  were  **  Embassy  to  England,"  edited  the  *^  Suffolk 

Vroaght  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  a  par-  Papers,"  the  ^*  Letters  of  Lady  Hervey,"  Lord 

try  inqoiry  was  instituted,  Mr.  Croker  Hervey's  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Greorge 

of  the  most  effective  defenders  of  his  II.,"  and  Walpole's  **  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford," 


nyil  hig^inesa,  and  in  the  lon^  debate  which    and  furnished  an  edition  of  Boswell's  '*  life 


delivered,  on  March  14,  the  best  of  Johnson "  with  copious  annotations.  The 
^eedi  that  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  min-  last  work  was  received  with  general  appro- 
iHry,  He  was  associated  with  Gifford,  Scott,  bation,  and  is  esteemed  a  valuable  contribu- 
£aarge  Ellia,  Frere,  and  Southey  in  establishing  tion  to  literature,  though  it  was  severely  re- 
the  **  Qoarterly  Review,"  the  first  number  of  viewed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pases  of  the 
vlicli  appeared  in  1809,  and  he  continued  till  "  Edinburgh  Review."  In  return,  uie  harsh- 
lib  death  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent,  pow-  est  and  most  effective  criticism  upon  the  first 
crftf,  and  aarcastic  contributors  to  that  period-  volumes  of  Macaulay's  **  History  of  England  " 
iaL  In  1809  the  Perceval  government  ap-  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Croker.  The  lat- 
niafead  Idm  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and  ter  was  also  long  at  feud  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 
itntHned  that  ofiSce,  fulfilling  its  duties  with  who  lampooned  him  in  the  character  of  Rigby 
application,  till  18^0.  He  sat  in  in  ^^Comngsby,"  and  whose  political  preten- 
of  commons  through  8  successive  sions,  and  especially  his  famous  budget  of  1852, 
t3  tiU  1832,  having  been  returned  for  were  consequently  assailed  with  masterly  ran- 
'    Athlone,  Bodmin,  and  in  1827  for  cor  and  ridicule  in  the  *^  Quarterly."    He  had 
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of  Dublin.     In  1828  he  was  a  controversy  with  Lord  John  Russell  upon 

a  privy  ooaocillor.    He  favored  the  pro-  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  the  '*  Memoirs 

ef  Gatbolic  emancipation,  was  among  the  and  Correspondence  "  of  Moore,  on  which  he 

la  adrocate  a  state  encouragement  of  the  wrote  a  scathing  article,  followed  by  several 

and  urged  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  skilfuUy  written  letters  in  the  **  Times."    Mr. 

in  a  speech  mnch  in  advance  of  Uie  Croker  possessed  brilliant  conversational  pow- 
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er^  a  talent  for  repartee,  and  a  minute  wqnaint-  rope  afleir  the  rarrender  of  Paria.    Thia  was 

anco  with  the  princiiial  c^uestions  of  poUtios  and  folio we<l  in  1820  by  the  *'  Angel  of  Uie  World. 

l>cllej»-lettrc<i.   As  a  political  gomip  and  tattriHtf  an  Arabian  Tale/*  and  by  several  aatires  and 

he  exci'llt^  espociaUr  in  humuronsly  noting  the  lyriii%  which  were  tirvt  collected  in  1880.    His 

incidents  and  analyzing  the  niotivvii  of  {H^mons  traginly  of  ^^  Catiline**  appeared  in  1822,  and 

and  {>arties  at  critical  seasions  of  niiuiisterial  though  not  produced  upon  the  stage  was  moat 

change.    A  selection  from  his  uumerouH  contri-  favorably  reviewed  by  Prof.  Wilson,  and  haa 

butioiiH  to  the  ''  Quarterly  Review  *'  has  been  maintained  its  reputation  as  an  admirable  speci- 

pul>lishcd.  men  of  tlie  nnact«d  drama.    In  1824  his  coimily 

CHOKER,  TnoMAB  CRormx.  an  Irish  author,  of  '*  Pride  sliall  have  a  Fall  *'  was  performed  at 

born  in  Cork,  Jan.  15,  1798,  died  in  London,  the  Covent  Garden  theatre  with  great  raooetiSi 

Aug.  8,  1854.    When  15  years  of  age  he  was  which  was  partly  owing  to  its  literary  merit, 

apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  and  began  to  make  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  its  iUnstrataoii 

occasional  rambles  on  foot  thron^^  the  south  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  fashionable  eaTalry 

of  Ireland.    During  these  excursions,  contin-  regiment  had  a  <fircct  applicatioQ  at  the  tara^ 

ned  for  many  years,  he  made  tlie  researches  and  partly  to  the  eztraordinarv  personatioo  of 

among  the  peasantry  and  the  collections  of  le-  one  of  the  characters  bv  Frederic  Yatesu    Ho 

gends  and  songs  which  furniidied  the  materials  published  in  1827  ^^  Safathiel,  a  Story  of  tba 

for  his  '* Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland**  rae*t,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,**  founded  oo 

(1834),  and  for  his  '*  Fairy  Legends  and  Tra-  the  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew,  which  is  ooa 

ditiuns  of  the  South  of  Ireland**  (1825).    The  of  his  most  fini!»hed  and  popular  productiooa. 

latter  work   contained  several    contributions  It  was  followed  by  two  otiaT  works  of  fictioo, 

from    Maginn,  Pigott,  Keightley,  and    Hum-  *^ Tales  of  the  Great  Sl  Bernard,'*  and  **lCar»- 

phreys,  which  were  omitted  in  subsc^iuent  edi-  ton**  (1846).    The  *'  Modem  Orlando  (1849X 

tioiis,  and  it  was  at  once  highly  praised  by  Sir  though  fragmentary,  is  one  of  lib  best  pocnsL 

Waltor  Scott.   In  1819  Mr.  Croker  had  obtained  He  has  mmie  valuable  contributiooa  to   hla- 

a  clorksliip  in  tlie  admiralty,  and  he  was  con-  torical  and  biographical  literature  bv  his  **  P«w 

necUHl  witli  that  department  till  1850,  when  he  sonol  History  of  King  George  IV.*^  (18301  hk 

retired  with  a  pension.    In  1829  he  published  **  Character  of  Currants  Eloquence  and  Foli- 

the  '*  legends  of  the  Lakes,**  and  rhvmes  of  a  tic^"*  and  his  ''  Political  Life  of  Burke**  (18401. 

Smtoniime  founded  on  the  story  ol  **  Daniel  He  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Pope  (18S5^ 

'Rourke,**  which  were  followed  in  1832  by  and  the  select  works  of  Jeremy  Taykir  (l^^X 

ttie  tales  of  ^  Barney  Mahoney**  and  ^  My  Vil-  for  which  he  furnished  memiursandannotatioiML 

lage.**  The  two  latter  are  his  principal  attempts  His  publications  on  professional  snbjectabava 

at  strictiv  original  composition,  his  otiier  works  been  a  new  interpretation  of  the  ^  Apoealypaa 

being  collections  of  legendary  and  poetical  lure,  of  St.  John**  (1827),  a  work  entitled  ^  Ditum 

**  My  Villago**  contains  minute  descriptions,  but  Providence,  or  the  Three  Cycles  of  RevelatMNi** 

is  written  witliout  passion  or  imaginative  pow-  (1834>,  and  numerous  seniions  on  questiooa  of 

er,  and  was  tlie  least  favorably  received  of  his  public  interest,  several  of  them  being  Qpoii  tbi 

Snblications.     Tlie  Iri^h  adventures  of  lUumey  Anglo-Catludic  controversy.    He  waa  ooa  of 

fahoney  are  pleasantlv  and  pUinly  told.    In  the  early  contributors  to  ^  Black wood*a  Maffft- 

1 838  he  publivhe<l  tlie  **jleinoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  line,**  hasfumishi^  critical  articlca  of  a  li%h 
General  of  the  Irish  RvIk*Is  in  17W,**  and  in  cliaracter  to  various  periodicals,  and  coUeoUd 

1839  he  edited  the '*Po|Hilar  Songs  of  Ireland,**  in  1842  a  volume  of  '*  Historical  SkeCchs^ 
with  historical  and  pergonal  annotations.  Ho  Spet.'ches,  and  Characters.**  He  b  reputed  «i 
ahio  r4>ntributed  fretiuently  to  magazine^  among  excellent  scholar,  and  his  writings  are  diada* 
othtffH  to  *'  Fram.T  s^  and  tlie  **  Sew  Monthly,'*  guishvd  by  a  vigoroa^  and  imaginative  a^le. 
and  was  an  active  menil»er  of  numemus  litfrary  CliOMIJICH,  or  Cromleii,  a  primitive  kind 
and  antiiinarian  societies.  His  works  give  not  of  sepulchral  monuiiiciit  among  the  andoBft 
only  the  fanciful  traditions  of  Ireland,  but  also  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations.  It  conaistad 
sketches  of  its  romantic  features  and  ruins^  and  of  a  large  flat  stone  laid  on  other  stooea  aat 
interesting  notices  of  the  humors  and  character-  upright  to  sustain  it.  These  moDomeiita  art 
i»tics  of  the  Irir^h.  aupjioscd  by  some  antiquaries  to  hara  baaa 

CROLY.  Gkoi:uk,LL.  D.,  a  Ilritinh  clergyman  also  used  as  altars  on  which  sacrifices  wora 

and  author,  Urni  in  l>ublin  in  17n).     Ho  was  offered  to    Uie  heroes  who   repose  benaath. 

eflucutod  at  Trinity  college  in  hi!)  native  city.  Though  tlie  cromlech  and  kist-vaen  are  fi»- 

and  ha-i  Uvn  for  many  year*  recti ir  of  St.  Sto-  quwitly  confounded,  they  are  different  in  ccr> 

phen**s  WalbriN^k,  ametro|H>litan  parish  in  I^m-  tain  n*s|KH'tK     The  cromlech  is  o|»en  at  the 

don.    To  tiiiit  po^itil>n,  in  whiih  he  hnn  obtained  side  and  eiid\  and  larger,  whereas  tlie  kist-raen 

an  extendinl  fame  as  an  el«N)iu<iit  and  iiiiprf«-«ivo  lh  tlusi*<l  up  on  every  itide.    The  woril  cromlech 

preacher,  ho  was  pn'm-nte'l  by  I^ml  linmclinrn  is  pn>bubly  derived  from   the  Armoric  mra^ 

when  lonl  chancellor  of  Kn^lnnd.     llHliieniry  crtMiked  or  Wndiiig,  and  ^A,  or  ^A,  a  stooa. 

eari*er  W^au  witli  a  |mk'Iu  entitled  "  Pari»  in  By   tlie  iuhabit.ints  of   Wales  and  Cornwall 

lrt]r>/*  in  which  he  dcMTilns  the  works  of  art  cnMiiIechs  are  called  cotttu  Artkor^  or  Artbnr*a 

CiilleotiHl  by  Napoleon  in  the  I^iuvre.  prior  to  qu«Mt.H. 

their  reatoratioa  to  the  various  galleries  of  £u-  CUUMPTON,  TuoMAa  BossoSi  an  Engtiik 
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mann&ctnrer,  born  at  Famworth,  ICaj  20, 1792,  he  sboold  become  the  greatest  man  in  England, 

died  at  Saodj,  Bedfordshire,  Sept  8, 1858.   He  but  did  not  mention  the  word  king.    He  was  a 

was  the  proprietor  of  Famworth  mills,  and  of  froward  boj,  and  much  given  to  the  ancient 

extenaire  paper  mills  at  Worthington,  near  Wi-  youthful  pursuit  of  robbing  orchards,  and  to 

gaa,  aapplicKl   the  principal  newspapers  and  practical  Jokes.    He  took  to  learning  hj  fits  and 

merefaAnta  of  London  with  paper,  invented  the  starts,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  master, 

eootinaoos  drying  apparatus  now  in  general  who  had  flogged  him  severely  and  often,  made 

use,  was  also  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  but  little  progress.     In  1616  he  was  sent  to 

ectton,  and  for  some  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  is 

^  Morning  Post  ^  and  other  newspapers.    Inde-  represented  as  having  lived  a  wUd  life ;  but  as 

Citigable  in  business,  be  was  at  the  same  time  in  after  days  he  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of 

oi  ardent  sportsman,  public-spirited,  aoonservar  Latin,  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  studies  were  not 

Cira  in  politica,  and  noted  for  his  hospitality.  neglected.    In  1617,  after  his  father^s  death,  he 

OBOMWELL,  OuTSR,  lord  protector  of  the  left  Cambridge,  and  was,  according  to  some  of 

Engfiah  commonwealth,  bom  at  Huntingdon,  his  biogrf^>hers,  entered  of  lincoln^s  Inn.    The 

Ami  25,  1599,  died  at  the  palace  of  White-  accounts  of  his  London  life  are  flatly  contradio- 

httl,  8^>t.  8,  1658.     His  family  belon^d  to  tory.    One  represents  him  associating  with  the 

the  dass  of  English  gentry,  and  his  social  po-  best  company,  while  the  other  paints  him  as 

Ktioo  was  well  described  by  himself^  when  he  a  coarse  debauchee.    His  youth  was  probably 

■aid:   **  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  neither  spent  like  that  of  most  men  of  his  class,  and  was 

Vmng  in  any  considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  that  neither  of  a  saint  nor  a  deviL    He  was  fond 

obscority."     Mr.  Forster   has   printed,  from  of  rough  sports,  such  as  have  generally  been 

tlM  regiater  of  burials  of  the  parish  church  of  pursu^  by  Englishmen.    In  1620  he  married 

Fdslaad,  the  entry  of  the  interment  of  Crom-  Elizabeth,  the  &ughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier, 

Willis  eldest  son,  Robert,  in  1689,  in  which  the  and  soon  afterwaiS  his  mind  took  that  serious 

Puritaasaiiire  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  to  be  hon-  turn  which  had  so  preat  an  effect  on  his  life. 

end ;  md  as  this  entry  was  made  by  the  vicar  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  best  proof  of  his 

Mora  Cromwell  had  risen  to  eminence,  the  sincerity  by  making  restitution  to  persons  of 

frot  is  important,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  whom  he  had  won  money.    He  was  an  active 

wfaidi  he  was  h^  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  religious  man,  prayed,  preached,  and  exhorted 

So  aiieli  tribute  is  paid  to  any  other  person  in  with  unction,  and  assisted  those  of  his  brother 

Ifce  renter.    The  Cromwells  were  connected  Puritans  who  needed  aid  in  his  neighborhood. 

viKk  the  St.  Johnfi,  the  Hampdens,  and  other  He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  which 

cuMnt  English  historical  families.    The  gr^t  met  in  1628,  sitting  for  Huntingdon.    During 

franrlfather  of  Oliver  was  Sur  Richard  Wil-  the  11  years  that  followed  the  dissolution  <n 

a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  that  parliament,  and  while  Charles  I.  was  en- 

whose  name  he  took.    His  grandfather  deavoriug  to  establish  a  despotism  over  Eng- 

Str    Henry    Cromwell,    who   had   been  land,  Cromwell  lived  either  at  Huntingdon,  at 

Ugbted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  was  8t  Ives,  or  at  Ely,  his  devotional  feeling  in- 

hnaos  for  his  charities.    Robert  Cromwell,  a  creasing  in  depth  and  strength,  while  his  at- 

ywniger  son  of  Sir  Henry,  married  a  widow  tachment  to  the  country  party  was  deepened 

hdj  Bamed  Lyime,  daughter  of  William  Stew-  and  confirmed.     There  used  to  be  current  a 

ari,  of  Ely,   who  was  descended  from  the  story  that,  in  1688,  despairing  of  his  coun- 

yoiMgeit  son  of  Alexander,  lord  steward  of  try's  welfare,   Cromwell  embarked  for  New 

'U'^t?'*^,  fonnder  of  the  house  of  Stuart    Mrs.  England,  in  company  with  Pym,  Hazclrig,  and 

OhMDwdl  and  Charles  I.  were  8th  cousins,  and  Hampden,  but  was  prevented  from  sailing  by  a 

OGvcr  was  three  generations  nearer  to  Alex-  royal  order  in  council.    This  is  now  abandoned, 

mder  than  was  the  king  whom  he  supplanted,  as  the  ships  were  allowed  to  proceed,  in  con- 

tke  inoome  of  Oliver's  parents  was  £860  a  sequence  of  the  petition  of  the  passengers  and 

fHT,  a  large  sum  for  those  days.      Robert  others.    The  opposition  which  he  made,  not  to 

CboBwdl  waa  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sat  in  the  draining  of  the  fens,  but  to  the  interference 

«e  of  Elizabeth's  parliaments.     Mr.  Sanford  of  government  in  the  work,  waa  successful,  and 

ha  aatiifartorily  disposed  of  the  story  that  he  won  him  great  fame,  and  from  the  people  the 

wm  a  Ivewer  by  trade.    Many  curious  aneo-  title  of  *^  lord  of  the  fens,"  whil0  it  showed  to 

are  related  of  the  youth  of  the  future  the  country  that  he  was  a  man  of  immovable 

tor,  most  of  which  were  probably  coined  resolution.    In  1640  he  was  chosen  to  the  short 

he  had  risen  to  distinction.    A  monkey  parliament ;  and  when  the  second  parliament 

bed  him  from  his  cradle,  and  took  him  to  of  that  year  was  called,  Cromwell  contested 

Hkt  housetop.  A  curate  saved  him  from  drown-  Cambridge  with  Uie  poet  Cleaveland,  a  zcal- 

^  and  lived  to  tell  him  that  he  repented  the  ous  royalist,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  him 

wi  when  he  was  warring  against  the  church,  by  one  vote.    Cleaveland  is  ref>orted  U>  have 

Ha  had  a  fight  when  5  years  old  with  Prince  said  that  that  sin^e  vote  had  ruined   \xfih 

Chvlea,  afterward  Charles  L,  and  flogged  him,  diurch  and  kingdom ;   but  this  was  probably 

wha  the  royal  family  was  on  a  visit  to  his  an  invention  of  later  time^  as  in  1640  Crmn- 

Whd^  at  Hinchinbrook.    A  gigantic  female  fig-  well  was  not  so  high  in  general  estimation  as 

va  new  hia  bed  eurtaina,  and  told  him  that  to  be  reekcmed  among  the  great  leaders  of  hk 
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part  J.  nor  was  It  snppoaed  that  that  party  ohiTalrons  honor  that  actuated  the  better  por- 

aimed  at  any  tbinff  which  implied  hostihtj  to  tlon  of  the  latter,  lie  purposed  to  direct  the 

tiie  established  order  of  things  in  diorch  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritans.     Uamnden,  to 

state.    From  the  time  that  he  entered  the  long  whom  he  unfolded  his  scheme,  thoognt  it  ^  a 

Earliament,  Cromwell  went  with  the  root-aud-  good  notion,  but  impracticable ;"  but  Crom* 
ranch  men,  but  he  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  well  found  it  no  such  difBoult  matter.  He 
to  be  noted  until  after  the  commencement  of  raised  a  caralrj  regiment,  1,000  strong,  which 
tlie  civil  war.  Yet  lie  served  on  many  commit-  he  drilled  and  exhorted  until  it  beouiie  thm 
tec^  and  took  part  in  debate.  Sir  Philip  War-  finest  body  of  troops  in  the  world,  and  was  th« 
wick,  who  heard  him  speak  with  heat  and  seed  of  that  army  which  won  the  parliament^a 
earnestness  in  the  first  days  of  the  session,  felt  cause,  and  Uien  overthrew  the  pariiament  itself, 
his  respect  for  the  commons  lessened  beoiuse  This  regiment  was  composed  mostly  of  tnm^ 
ther  hearkened  much  unto  him.  So  little  was  holders,  or  the  sons  of  fteeholders,  and  waa  re- 
he  known  to  some  noted  men,  that,  on  the  day  cruited  from  among  Cromweirs  ne^hbora,  per- 
he  made  the  speech  here  mentioned.  Lord  Dig-  sons  who  had  heard  him  preach  before  the  war 
by  asked  Hampden  who  the  sloven  was ;  and  was  thought  of.  Both  friends  and  enemies  bear 
received  for  answer  that,  if  ever  there  should  the  fullest  evidence  to  the  discipline,  valor,  skill 
oome  a  breach  with  the  king,  that  sloven  would  in  arms,  freedom  from  military  vices,  and  re- 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England.  Cromwell  ligious  zeal  oftlieseCromwellian  soldiers.  Their 
was  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  he  was  an  ac-  commander  told  them  that  they  were  to  fig^t 
tive  party  man,  and  labored  with  zeal  in  the  the  king,  and  said  he  would  himself  aa  soon 
common  cause.  *^  It  has  been  ascertained,^*  savs  riioot  that  personage  as  any  other  whom  ba 
Ifr.  Sanford,  *^  that  within  the  first  10  months  should  encounter  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Thia 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  before  the  recess,  was  contrary  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  tbo 
which  be^  on  Sept  9,  1641,  Cromwell  was  parliament,  which  fought  the  king  in  hla  own 
specially  appointed  to  18  committees,  exclusive  name,  a  fiction  quite  m  keeping  with  Enclirii 
of  various  appointments  among  the  knights  political  practice,  but  which  had  no  hold  on 
and  burgesses  generally  of  the  eastern  coun-  the  Ironsides,  who  cheered  their  colonePaword^ 
ties.  The  most  important  matters  fell  within  and  ever  acted  in  their  spirit.  The  earlr  adl- 
the  province  of  several  of  these  committees.**  itary  services  of  Cromwell  were  uaeftit  and 
He  supported  the  grand  remonstrance,  and  all  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  a  brUliaat 
the  other  measures  of  the  parliament  tliat  were  character.  He  surprised  a  party  of  loyalists  is 
meant  to  bridle  the  faithless  king.  When  the  Suffolk,  kept  the  same  party  quiet  in  the  caa^ 
war  commenced,  he  became  the  most  active  of  em  counties,  and  near  Grantham  totaDy  rotrtad 
all  men  in  the  field,  which  he  was  the  first  to  a  body  of  cavalry  that  was  seeking  to  obtaia 
enter.  Before  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  control  of  Lincolnshire.  His  next  aotlon  waa 
he  went  down  into  Cambridseshire,  where  he  the  relief  of  Gainsborough.  The  royaSati^ 
had  previouslv  sent  anns,  and  formed  the  nu-  under  Col.  Cavendisli,  were  advancing  In  Ibraa 
deus  of  hb  *'  Ironsides,'*  at  the  same  time  seek-  upon  the  town,  when  Cromwell  threw  himaslf 
ing  to  give  to  the  forcible  resistance  that  was  in  tlieir  front.  Though  the  enemy  waa  triple  hia 
to  be  made  to  the  king  a  systematic  charac-  own  numbers,  and  was  drawn  up  on  the 
ter  among  tlie  leading  men  of  the  district,  to  mit  of  a  hill,  the  base  of  which  could  be 
the  end  of  rendering  their  military  means  sol-  od  only  through  a  gateway  in  a  fence  that 
idly  available.  He  contributed  liberally  of  his  commanded  by  that  enemy*s  fire,  he  led  on  hia 
money  to  the  cause.  He  seized  the  plate  of  men,  charged  up  hill,  and  carried  the  poaitkuL 
Cambridge  university,  which  was  to  have  been  Some  of  tlie  enemy  fied,  but  Cromwell,  IIma 
sent  to  Charles  I.,  and  took  the  magazine  that  ezliibiting  for  tlie  first  time  that  mode  of  action 
was  in  the  town,  lib  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  was  a  which  gave  him  no  many  victories,  did  not  p«ir- 
royalist,  and  the  nephew,  though  he  treated  sue  tliem,  but  re-formed  hb  troops,  and  Ml 
him  iiersooally  with  the  most  dbtinguislied  upon  tliose  who  stood,  routing  tliem,  and  drir- 
oonsideration,  took  from  him  every  thing  with  Ing  them  into  a  bog,  where  they  were  all  batcb* 
which  he  could  assint  the  king.  He  was  pres-  ered,  including  their  general.  Thb  Tictofj 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He  was  made  raised  CromwelFs  reputation,  and  the  mora  ao 
C«»lonel  Cromwell,  and  acted  under  the  eari  of  that  moHt  of  the  parliamentary  generab  showed 
Essi'z,  tlie  parliamentary  lord  gi*neral.  He  little  conduct,  an<l  were  often  beaten.  He  con* 
ahowed  hiniiielf  to  l>e  a  cavalry  ofllrer  c»f  re-  tinuM  \i\a  services  in  lincolnsliire  and  tha 
markable  capacity  and  reMiurre.  He  would  neighboring  counties ;  and  parliament  ordered 
have  done  much  in  any  contestt,  fur  his  mill-  that  2,(nh)  men  i>liould  be  added  to  hb  com- 
tary  genius  was  of  a  high  order ;  but  the  ins  maud,  to  bo  di<iriplined  aAer  his  fashion.  Ha 
rnlbr  cirrumntances  of  tlie  civil  war  enabled  was  united  with  the  earl  of  Manchester  in  com- 
hlm  to  acconiplisli  something  that  borders  on  mand  of  0  &s!MH*iated  countii*^  and  their  foroea 
the  marvellous.  From  the  first  he  saw  that  were  JdiiuhI  at  lio^tm,  Oct.  1643.  Sir  T.  Fair- 
the  tiarliament  ciiuld  not  contend  again<it  the  fkx  had  previotifily  Joined  Cromwell.  Oct.  11, 
king  s  forces  unleM  it  idi«>uld  have  in  it«  m.t-  Sir  John  llenderiMMi,  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
vice  men  eaiiable  uf  meeting  the  loyalists  on  bodv  of  royuli!«t  cavalry,  came  up  with  Cruin- 
aome  gnmna  of  principle ;   and  again»t  the  well  and  Fairfax  on  WU^eby  field.    A  tcrriUa 
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•etka  followed,  in  wluch  Henderson  was  bent-  manders  who  belonged  to  the  moderates.  Man- 
en,  thoagh  his  force  was  three  times  as  nnmer-  Chester  retorted,  in  the  upper  house,  and,  in  a 
oos  88  that  of  the  parliament.  Cromwell  had  narrative  that  he  had  written,  accused  Crom- 
a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  rising  was  well  of  being  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
hinfwdf  struck  down ;  but  soon  recovering,  he  campaign.  He  also  said  that  Cromwell  was 
iotned  in  the  battle,  and  much  distinguished  hostile  to  the  peerage,  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
hiwniJf  After  this  success,  and  until  the  ascendency,  which  was  no  doubt  the  truth, 
weather  forbade  farther  operations,  Cromwell  The  famous  self-denying  ordinance  was  brought 
oootiAiMd  to  act  in  the  field.  Parliament  made  before  the  house  of  commons,  Dec.  9,  1644. 
lum  lienteoant-govemor  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  It  forbade  any  member  of  parliament  from 
Ke  was  engaged  during  the  winter  in  raising  holding  either  civil  or  military  office  during  the 
fimda  from  Peterborough  and  Ely  cathedrals,  war.  Cromwell  supported  it  with  great  plain- 
and  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  ness  of  speech,  portraying  the  state  of  afifairs 
lefonning  the  nniver^ty,  65  fellows  beinir  with  rough  candor,  and  showing  that  the  want 
On  Feb.  16,  1644,  he  was  appointed  of  success  was  due  to  the  sel&h  ambition  of 
of  tlie  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  which  certain  members  of  both  houses,  who  held 
then  constituted  the  executive  authority  for  places  and  commands,  and  who  had  no  wish, 
tbe  ecMidact  of  the  war,  and  affairs  generally,  therefore,  to  bring  about  by  vigorous  action 
The  esnnMUgn  of  1644  placed  Cromwdl  clearly  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  tiie  continuance  of 
bifae  the  country.  The  earl  of  Manchester  which  they  found  so  profitable.  He  also  point- 
nnd  Gromwell  joined  the  army  of  Fidrfax  and  ed  out  the  vices  and  corruptions  that  had  found 
Leveo,  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  their  way  into  the  army,  to  the  destruction  of 
fonrii^  Jttly  S,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  its  efficiency ;  and  he  declared,  that  '^  till  the 
«f  ne  rojali)^  The  victory  was  principally  whole  army  were  new  modelled,  and  governed 
dne  to  the  valor,  energy,  and  coolness  of  Crom-  under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must  not  ex- 
well  and  hii  Ironsides.  Cromwell  then  accom-  pect  any  notable  success  in  any  thing  they 
panad  Manchester  in  the  march  that  was  made  went  about*'  The  first  ordinance  failed,  but  8 
t»  ^  aonth,  where  things  had  gone  against  milder  one  was  successfuL  It  provided  that 
fbm  parMament  He  conmianded  the  horse,  members  of  parliament  who  then  held  offices 
Hie  aaoond  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought,  Oct.  should  be  discharged.  The  8  armies  then  ex- 
ST,  1644^  the  king  being  with  his  army.  The  isting  were  formed  into  one,  22,000  strong.  Sir 
lujiiiiifB  retreated  in  the  night,  though  it  can  T.  FairfiBa  was  made  lord  general,  and  Skippon 
mtSkj  be  said  they  were  defeated.  Gromwell,  major-general.  The  office  of  lieutenant-general 
who  had  highly  distingaished  himself  in  the  was  not  filled  up,  undoubtedly  because  it  was 
aBtion,  and  in  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  meant  Cromwell  should  have  it,  in  spite  of  the 
it,  Tainly  entreated  of  Manchester  to  pursue,  self-denying  ordinance.  The  army  was  entirely 
So  fittle  eoeiigy  had  that  general,  that  he  allow-  new  modelled,  and  many  officers  were  dismiss- 
ed the  king  to  return,  assume  the  o£fensive,  and  ed.  Cromwell  had  been  employed,  with  Sir 
eanx  off  the  artillery  and  stores  that  were  in  William  Waller,  in  the  mean  time,  against  the 
Domingtofi  castle.  Manchester  was  not  only  royal  forces  in  the  west ;  and  when  the  time 
hrtiflai^nt  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  came  for  him  to  retire,  Fairfax  sent  a  petition 
party,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  for  to  the  commons,  asking  that  Cromwell  might 
MHinnff  matters  to  extremity  with  the  king,  command  the  horse  in  his  army ;  and  many  of 
He  dftf  not  wish  to  have  the  royal  army  de-  his  officers  signed  the  petition.  The  house 
88  it  would  have  been  had  Cromwell  cheerfully  complied,  and  Fairfax  was  allowed 
forward  with  his  cavalry  as  soon  as  the  to  employ  him  for  such  time  as  the  house 
was  discovered.  The  Independents,  of  should  dispense  with  his  attendance.  The 
Cromwell  was  the  ablest,  and  who  had  model  had  been  successful  in  raising  the  char- 
little  heard  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  acter  of  the  army,  under  Cromwell^s  direction. 
■e  now  fast  rising  to  importance  in  the  Before  the  house  had  received  Fairfaxes  peti- 
in  the  army,  their  growth  being  not  a  tion,  Cromwell  had  been  several  times  engaged 
fifetie  athnnlated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Ftesby-  with  the  enemy,  and  had  been  victorious  in 
jmAanm^  who  wcro  Seeking  to  establish  a  tyran-  every  encounter.  Matters  looked  ill  for  the 
■f  88  seroe  88  that  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  cause  everywhere  save  in  those  places  where 
woold  have  been  unrelieved  by  any  of  Cromwell  was  present,  and  there  can  be  no 
emheUlshments  that  belonged  to  the  sys-  reason  for  supposing  that  Fairfax  was  not  sin- 
cftne  latter.  Cromwell  determined  that  oerely  desirous  for  his  lieutenant's  presence,  on 
the  Sim  J  diCHild  pass  under  the  influence  of  the  plain  and  obvious  military  grounds.  He  wrote 
hdependents.  He  was  supported  by  all  the  to  him  as  soon  as  he  received  the  commons' 
beii  men  <^  the  parliamentary  party — ^Fairfax,  permission,  and  on  June  18,  1645,  Crom- 
llarlen,  Ireton,  Vane,  and  otiiers.  The  time  well  joined  the  army  at  Northampton,  the 
had  come  for  energetic  action,  and  Cromwell,  royal  forces  being  6  miles  distant.  His  arrival 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  accused  Manches-  caused  the  army  to  become  active,  and  he  was 
ler  of  backwardness,  and  of  not  desiring  vie-  the  real  commander  of  it  at  once.  Causing 
lory.  He  narrated  all  that  had  happened  at  Ireton  to  ascertain  the  whereabout  of  the  roy- 
Sevbnry,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  various  com-  alists,  which  he  did  with  skill,  he  declared  for 


action  iho  next  tUj.    Fairfax  BrqaiMrml,  and  of  the  victors,  h<  uifl :  "ilj  inutM*,  jon  bar* 

OD  June  14  wail  fouglit  iIr-  bailie  *•(  NiUH^bj,  dune  jmir  work,  anil  mar  fO  plnT ;  ntilew  run 

which  VKt  fatal  to  thu  bouM-  uf  tituart.     Bti-  climiw  to  fall  out  araunit  jDurM-lvcf."    Croni- 

lioving  hill  trnvniiv*  wer«  rvtn^atiufc,  tlie  king  well  had  inili-c<l  dune  his  work,  to  dk  an  n- 

was  Itvl  ti>  abaiidiin  an  eicelleut  piraitluu  at  pniwioD  of  thut  time,  nut  ncKtl^nllv.     Iluhad 

Ilarbnriiuith,   and   tu  draw   up   bin    aimj   on  applied  Strnfr<irrl*»  idea  uf  "Thiirouph  "  in  pol- 

fTiiund  fiivoralilu  to  iboM  «nvn)i«ii.     The  ac-  ICicii  to  military  uiMrali'inn ;   and  rmlhln^  Ilk* 

lion  of  Mimtoii  Kuur  wan  rfpcalnl  on  a  larfKr  wliat   ho   bad    amiiiiplirheil   in   \v*»   than    10 

wale,     rurtiuns  uf  «ai-h  oniiy  wvrv  Hiicr«»i|ul,  moiitbTi  from  the  time  lie  bail  juinnl  Fairfax 

but  CroNiwell  hold  bis  Ironsidm  mostly  well  in  at  Kawliy  bail  bn-n  M>en  in  Enjiland  Fine«  (ba 

band,  and  aMoilnl  a  body  of  ruyalut  infantry,  time  wlicn   Edward  IV.  rraiihed  the  Lancaa- 

after  be  had  n>uted  half  tlieu:  cavalry,  and  to  triaiiii  at  Itaniet  and  TewknbnrY.     The  whole 

dei-idvd  tbo  L-vcnt  uf  the  day.      TIiu  royaliata  of  En^tland,   an   it   were,   had   Wn   vnbdned, 

were  utterly  beaten,  8,U0O  of  tbem  being  rlain,  though  on  the   13lli  of  tbo  iireccflinit  Jane  the 

and  tl,000  captured.    All  tbeir  artillery,  many  chauci-a  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  king, 

tliouMud  Ktaiid  of  anuH,  a  hundred  pair  of  whi>«e  cauM  bad   been  greall?  adraneed  in 

cvlitTf,  and  all  tbe  i>|H)il  uf  the  king  and  cainp,  Scotland  by  tbo  victories  of  Montrow.      Had 

fell  iutu  the  liands  uf  the  victurit.     Tlie  mint  Crumwcll  died  in   lR-16,  he  wiinld  hare  be«n 

important  capture  was  that  uf  the  king's  cal>-  entitled  to  a  hifih  ]>laro  in  tlio  li!tt  of  preat 

ini.-t,   which   BtTorded   abuudaiit   pruuf't  of   its  eommimderii.    In  ori^Hnal  fceniu»  furwarbardly 

owner'ri  total  iiuincerity.      Cromwell  led  the  any  man  ever  ■iir^iiuM-<l  him.     Yet  It  wa*  to 

puntuit  to  llarboruufch,   whence  he  wrote  an  ancT^fu  iu  imliticn  that  he  owed  biii  mirccaa  aa 

account  to  tbe  speaker  of  tbe  common:!  uf  the  a  soIdiiT ;   for  if  he  bad  not  carried  tbe  aelf- 

victury.   Ttiialettcrreacbedtbecommooabefure  denying    ordinance    through    parliament,   the 

that  of  Fairfax,  and  tliat  wa«  C'rumweU'd  ob-  royal  cause  niiHt    have    triiimphei]  in   IHA. 

ject  in  writing  it  so  toua.     Tlio  rcailing  of  it  The  "  new  model."  eiiiphatindly  his  work,  oa 

vaa   tbe  anouunceuient   lu  thu   I'reabyt«rians  well  as  his  cunn-plimi, — he  bad  explained  tt  to 

that  |H)wer  had  departed  from  them.     It*  tone  Hampden  in  ItUa.— wa-<  the  cau*e  vf  the  mil- 

baa  been  colled  xegnl,  and  it  was  written  in  the  itary  nuperiurity  of  the  parliament.     Tbe  titn* 

tenuit  of  a  ma»t«r.     The  very  day  the  news  was  now  come  «  hen  he  wm  to  be  aa  eminent 

reached  iwrliament,  the  cummunn  reMihinl  tliat  in  the  cabinet  aa  he  bad  been  in  the  field.    Par- 

bis  servicM  >hould  be  continued  in  Fvrfax's  liament  heuiicd  jnvat  rewtinb  on  bira.    Londa 

army  during  the  plcaiiure  of  tbe  houM-^  the  of  the  yearly  vidiie  of  X2.&00  were  conferred 

lordi>  suhntituting  tiiree  munths.    He  followed  on  him,  taken  from  the  ei-tatcsof  the  marqnla 

Dp   tlie   victory   with  wonderhl  celerity   and  vf  Wincheiiter.  and  froiii  tboM  of  the  Somer- 

aucct'M.     Lvic«i4er  wan  retaken,  Taimtiin  re-  fcti  and  lk'r)>erti>.     It  was  resolved  that  tbe 

lieved.  Goring  beaten,  and  liridgewater  sturm-  kiiig  shonM  lie  renxn  in  ended  to  create  b' 


«d.  8iK>n  aTtiTWkrd  he  put  duwn  the  "  dub  barun.  Tlie  kin)f  had  thrown  himself  into  tb« 
men,"  a  third  party,  which  might  have  rvachcd  hands  of  the  S-i>ti'h  furct-s  then  in  England, 
to  furmidaLle  <li[uvn«ious  if  they  hod  out  been     and  bad  been  dvlivemi  u|i  to  the  Eng1i-£  pai^ 


tlins  Gnnly  dvalt  with  at  the  uutart.      Aftvr  liaineat.     llic  niiiiluct  uf  Cromwell  for  • 

taking  t>herbume  castle,  Fairfax  and  Crom-  timu  after  tlli^'  event  is  (ho  subject  of  ranch 

well    bei-ii-ged    llririol,    which   was    held    by  di.iputc.      He  in  tiip|KMe*]  to  have  stirred  np 

Friiicc    Knji-rt    at    the  bead  of  G.OHO  men.  that  afritalion  in  thu  army  which  was  directed 

CDiiiwell,  who  was  ever  fur  bold  measnres  in  against  the  king,  and  agaln^^t  any  settlement 

war.  adviH><I  that  the  place  should  be  stonned.  with  him,  and  nbichl'niiiiwell  isehargvil  wilb 

TtiLt  ciHinwl  was  fulliiwed,  but  the  attack  fail-  only  alfectiiig  to  cinilemn,  though  at  a  later 

ol.    It  wa^  however,  mode  with  w)  much  spirit  period  be  viMttil  Hime  uf  the  agitators  with 

tliat    Itujiert  surremlered,  anil   tbe   suundnei^  military  jiniiixliinenr.     Tlic  army,  iwriiapa  the 

of  Cromwell's  piJicy  was  viiidicateil.     lie  then  most  intelligent  IksIv  uf  soldiers  that  *Tcr  ex- 

EMVMlcd  against  Ik-viciti,  which  he  stunned,  isted,  apgieor  to  hare  funned  a  Jnst  estimate  of 
rkeley  cartle  sharvd  [he  Aame  fate.  Win-  the  character  of  the  king.  Tliey  saw  be  wm 
cbc?Ier  Mirrvndereil.  UaniuH  lluusc.  which  had  nut  tu  be  Irustetl,  and  they  ileteniiined  Kot  ts 
prvviousiy  dvricd  all  attu'ks  uf  the  purliuinen-  tru-t  him ;  and  ultimately  they  determined  la 
tarions  fell  befurv  him.  Iiongfonl  ll«u»e  caj>it-  i>unl>h  bini  fur  bU  attacks  on  tlie  liberties  el 
nlatid  at  unce.  lie  defeuU-d  Lord  Wcntwurtli  England,  and  for  shedding  innocent  blood,  tt 
at  llovej  Tmry,  inllictinit  a  bruTv  Iikh  on  him,  is  uut  jiruliable  that  they  saw  their  way  BKM 
and  taking,  aimmg  utber  i>|iuiK  the  king's  stand-  clearly  at  dn>t  than  other  parties  saw  tb^n,  «r 
aid.  lie  and  Fairfax  stumivd  Itartmonib,  tliat  they  arrived  at  an  immediate  cotidnrita. 
defeated  Lord  llo|>ti>n  at  Turrington,  and  druve  As  In  all  other  rasei^  eventr  *>i->r*  *vnlH^  ^^ 
die  iMt  remains  of  the  we-tcni  ruvalirts  into  eventa.  That  Cromvcll  bal  "'it-  :'''-"~  "<  dn 
C'omwall.  Fmally,  tiir  Jarub  Astlcy,  at  (ha  with  Qi(inf  on  tb«  tamj  tu  oijhw  (Jic  par- 
bead  of  3,«UU  hor<«,  waa  routed  at  Otow-oti-  1  ^  li  wr  infelbto;  and  lb*  amy,  la 
th<.--TuM.  March  SI,  1M<I,  which  waa  I  ..... 
action  ufUieEnglid)  civil  war.  HrJ  «w  . 
Optwed,  and  wben  taken  tu  iba  1 
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but  th«  mijoritjr  were  tonied  out  of  the  hooee  kiid,  Jolj  S8,  at  the  heed  of  11,000  men. 
of  commons  by  CoL  Pride,  or  by  other  soldiers.  Lesley,  an  ezperienoed  soldier,  commanded 
The  king  was  then  brought  to  Windsor  castle,  doable  that  number  of  Scotch,  ana,  had  h«  been 
by  a  detachment  coDunanded  by  Col.  Har-  left  free  to  follow  his  own  will,  woold  hare 
rison.  The  ordinance  for  erecting  the  high  baffled  the  invaders.  He  held  a  stroog  posi* 
court  of  iostioe  was  [>as8ed,  and  the  king  was  tion  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  whila 
tried  and  executed.  That  Cromwell  was  at  he  refused  battle,  harMsed  Cromwdl,  a^d  d»- 
the  bottom  of  these  doings  there  can  be  no  stroyed  all  sources  of  supply.  The  coimtry 
doubt  in  minds  that  consider  all  the  circum-  was  wasted  on  aU  sides,  the  Scotch  following 
stances.  He  was  the  most  powerfhl  man  in  their  old  modes  of  resistance  to  English  inra- 
the  state.  So  far  as  any  one  man  could  be  said  sion.  There  was  some  fif^ting,  in  which  the 
to  rule,  he  was  then  the  ruler  of  England.  Scotch  showed  spirit,  but  generally  were  beai- 
That  he  acted  with  free  wiU  may  be  doubted,  en.  Cromwell  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Dun- 
It  may  be  that  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  bar.  On  Aug.  17  he  again  adyanced,  his  aln 
the  demands  of  the  armr,  that  body  being  de-  being  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
lermined  that  the  kimr  should  suffer.  He  may  Edinburgh  and  the  western  conntiea ;  bat  for 
have  been  urged  on  by  the  knowledge  he  had  this  movement  Lesley,  with  the  prescience  of 
that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted.  His  name  a  true  soldier,  had  been  prepared,  and  be  in* 
stands  third  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  king,  stantly  took  a  new  position,  not  less  stn»^ 
whidi  he  ngned  as  a  member  of  the  high  court,  than  that  which  haa  preyiously  balBed  the 
He  refused  to  use  his  influence  to  save  the  English.  Tlie  latter  vainly  assaohed  aeveral 
king's  life.  The  story  that  he  visited  the  body,  posts  garrisoned  by  the  6<^>tch,  and  oecaiioa* 
and  remarked  on  the  hkelihood  that  the  king  ally  were  defeated  in  affairs  of  cavalry.  Ihm 
would  in  the  course  of  nature  have  reached  to  foot  had  some  skirmishing,  and  there  were  brisk 
extreme  old  age,  is  a  melodramatic  invention,  cannonades.  In  the  end,  Lesley  won,  CromweQ 
and  to  be  classed  with  the  scene  in  Scott's  retreating,  and  the  Scotch  horse  haraasiBf  hiaa 
^  Woodstock,*'  in  which  he  is  represented  as  as  his  demoralized  army,  which  had  aulBMed 
coing  into  a  fit  of  delirium  on  looking  at  Van-  much  from  sickness,  fell  back  once  more  vpoa 
dyke^s  picture  of  the  king.  There  appears  no  Dunbar,  his  grand  depot  and  base  of  jopera* 
ground  for  believing  that  hb  conscience  ever  tions.  In  a  worse  position  no  army  ever  OMnd 
troubled  him  for  the  part  he  had  in  that  ^'  mem-  itself  tlian  that  in  whidi  Cromwell  had  mom 
orable  scene.'*  When  the  council  of  state  was  placed  his.  Dunbar  b  in  a  valley,  sorroonded 
eonstituted,  for  peribrming  the  executive  duties  on  three  sides  by  hills,  tlirough  which  there 
of  government,  Cromwell  was  appointed  one  of  are  but  two  narrow  passes.  The  Scotdibad 
its  members.  He  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  possession  of  the  hills  and  passea,  and  by  the 
Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  that  country,  in  lid>or  of  a  few  hours  miffht  have  shut  op  Ite 
much  state,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  He  English  in  a  trap.  Such  was  Lesley's  plan; 
reached  Dublin,  Aug.  16,  1649,  and  instantly  but  he  had  in  his  own  camp  far  worse  aneiiee 
commenced  a  campaign  as  brilliant  as  it  was  than  he  had  in  that  of  Cromwell.  The  pffeacb- 
merciless  in  its  chmcter.  Drogheda  was  ers  were  bent  upon  Cromwell's  deslniclioa, 
stormed,  and  the  entire  garrison  eiUier  butch-  and  thought  it  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
ered  or  sent  as  slaves  to  Uie  plantations.  Most  sword.  Their  influence  was  overwhebniBg^ 
of  tlio  victims  were  English  royalists,  and  their  and,  after  tUey  had  succeeded  in  driving  from 
commander  was  an  E^ishman.  Cromwell*s  the  army  all  the  cavaliers  in  it,  they  cosnpeiisd 
oltlect  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  Lesley  to  lead  it  into  the  plain,  thoa  ^Mog:  w^ 
so  prevent  ftirther  resistance.  He  did  not  wish  an  impregnable  position.  Meantime,  the  bf* 
to  be  long  absent  from  EngUnd.  He  was  lish  in  Dunbar,  alter  discussing  some  dssperate 
mostly  snccessAil,  but  at  Wej^ord  the  horrors  expedients,  the  adoption  of  either  of  whiek 
of  Drogheda  were  repeated ;  and  at  Clonmel  would  have  been  an  admission  of  delbal,  re* 
he  met  with  so  stem  a  resistance  that  he  grant-  solved  to  send  out  a  strong  column  to  the 
ed  an  honorable  capitulation.  This  was  owing,  right  on  the  momlnff  of  Sept  t.  This  eel- 
not  to  hb  humanity,  but  to  hb  impatience  to  nmn  marched,  and  Ml  in  with  the  Seeleh, 
cross  the  channeL  Appointing  Ireton,  hb  son-  who  had  Just  descended  from  the  hilla,  where- 
in-law,  lord  deputy,  ne  hastened  to  London,  upon  the  battle  commenced.  The  remit  was 
which  he  reached  May  81,  1650,  and  wss  re-  doubtful,  as  between  the  inCantrv,  until  a 
oeived  with  great  enthusiasm.  lib  presence  body  of  Englbh  cavalry  came  to  tlieir  eoontry* 
was  much  needed.  The  Scotch  had  set  up  men's  assbtance,  and  so  the  Scotch  were  root- 
Charles  IL,  and  made  a  covenanted  king  of  cd,  their  very  excess  of  number  causing  their 
him.  Tliey  intended  to  invade  England,  for  defeat  to  be  Uie  more  complete.  On  the  other 
the  purpose  of  forcing  him  on  thmt  country,  wing,  and  in  the  centre,  the  English  were  elso 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  deter-  succew^ful.  The  vanquislied  lost  1S,000  nMS, 
mined  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  send  an  army  mostly  primniers,  all  their  artillery,  800  cokn^ 
into  Scotland.  Fairfax,  being  under  Presby-  and  15,000  stmiid  of  arms.  Like  Inkermann, 
terian  influence  and  petticoat  government,  re-  Dunbar  wss  the  suldient*  battle,  being  won  by 
Ibsed  to  aerve.  Cromwell  was  made  general-  hard  flghtiug,  and  witliout  any  generalship  oo 
i&-chie(;  and  lord  general    He  entered  Scot-  the  part  of  the  victor,  who  frankly  disclaimed 
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•n  merit,  and  who  had  put  bis  men  in  a  po-  his  politieal  horizon  had  extended.  TJnqnes- 
aitioQ  where  nothing  could  save  them  m>m  tionablj  he  lumed  at  the  throne,  not  from  any 
duUuction  saye  the  folly  of  the  enemy.  Ad-  love  of  the  mere  trappings  of  monarchy,  to 
▼ancing  for  a  third  time  into  Scotland,  Orom-  which  his  robust  nature  was  indififerent  but 
wdl  took  Edinbnigh,  the  castle  of  which  held  because  he  knew  that  the  kingly  office  and  title 
out  imtil  Deo.  24.  The  wintor  was  passed  in  were  grand  elements  of  strength.  He  wished 
political  intrigoes  and  in  some  military,  opera-  to  be  a  liberal,  constitutional  monarch,  and  had 
tkns  in  the  aonthem  districts.  In  the  inpring,  he  been  met  in  his  own  spirit  such  a  mon- 
wbea  about  to  take  the  field  in  force,  he  was  arch  he  would  have  become.  But  he  encoun- 
waiod  witii  agne,  and  was  not  able  to  act  until  tered  opposition  from  many  who  had  thus  far 
Joly  1, 1661.  Lesley  had  done  his  best  to  re-  acted  with  him,  and  the  soldiery  themselves. 
orgmzb  his  army,  and  though  much  harmed  by  attached  though  they  were  to  his  person,  and 
the  eontiniied  interference  of  the  preachers,  he  ready  to  do  most  of  his  work,  were  sincerely 
baffied  Cromwell  for  some  weeks.  The  latter,  devoted  to  republicanism.  With  their  consent 
by  ft  hM,  manosavre,  sent  a  corps  into  Fife-  he  might  be  any  thing  he  chose  but  king. 
^Ira,  which  drfeated  the  Scoteh  tnere,  and  the  The  best  of  the  republican  statesmen,  headM 
coBaeyence  was  that  the  English  were  enabled  by  Vane,  were  for  maintuning  the  existing 
to  beaMB  and  take  Perth.  While  thus  en-  order  of  things;  and  they  were  right,  the  gov- 
giged,  Oromwell  learned  that  the  enemy  had  emment  that  existed  since  Charles  I.'s  executicHi 
mardied  Into  England,  which  course  had  been  having  proved  itself  worthy  of  trust,  and  hav- 
taken  by  Cfliarlea  n.  in  the  belief  that  he  ing  managed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state^ 
aho«ld  be  joined  by  the  English  cavaliers,  and  and  its  foreign  policy,  with  a  vigor  and  a  pm- 
^e  people  generally,  almost  all  of  whom  were  dence  that  had  not  been  known  since  the  death 
oppoaea  to  the  new  government  The  Scoteh  of  Elizabeth.  Could  Cromwell  have  been  con* 
reecbed  Woroeater,  where  they  halted ;  but  if  tent  with  a  Just  share  of  power  in  the  new  gov- 
tbqr  bnd  poshed  on  to  London,  it  would  have  emment,  it  would  have  been  maintained ;  and 
into  thdr  hands,  and  with  it  the  whole  as  the  new  system  would  then  not  have  de- 
f»  *  The  prompt  and  skilful  measures  pended  on  the  life  of  one  man,  the  royal  fam- 
by  Oromwell  on  hearing  of  Charleses  ily  would  have  been  kept  out  for  ever.  But 
Batch  luid  bro^ht  80,000  English  troops  to  he  was  bent  upon  being  sole  ruler.  The  19 
tibe  Tkinity  of  Worcester,  including  regulars,  months  that  followed  the  final  overthrow  of 
train  band(B^  and  militia.  The  king  h^  but  the  royalists  were  spent  in  discussions  and  in- 
ll;MO.  On  Sept.  8,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  trigues,  and  they  constitute  the  least  reputable 
Iba  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought,  and  ended  part  of  Cromwell's  career.  On  April  20, 
ia  the  annihilation  of  the  invaders,  2,000  of  1658,  he  drove  the  remnant  of  (he  long  parlia- 
iriiom  were  killed,  and  8,000  captured.  Crom-  ment  out  of  the  house  of  commons  by  force. 
wcfl  befieved  it  to  be  *^  a  crowning  mercy,"  as  The  council  of  state  was  broken  up  tibe  same 
it  waa,  for  it  was  fiMal  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  day.  For  some  weeks  England  was  as  near  to 
bad  the  Tictor  not  died  prematurely,  or  had  an  anarchy  as  any  civilized  nation  has  ever 
bk  gneeeaoor  been  a  man  of  talent,  a  new  dy-  been ;  but  on  June  6,  Cromwell  issued  sum- 
nasty,  If  not  n  new  polity,  would  have  been  set  mons  to  156  persons  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
op  in  Britain.  It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  as  a  parliament.  All  but  two  obeyed,  and 
Im  elation  after  the  battle,  that  he  offered  to  the  new  parliament  met  July  4.  This  was 
kai^it  aome  of  hia  officers.  The  government  the  famous  Barebone^s  parliament,  which  has 
Aowed  itadf  moat  grateful,  not  to  say  servile,  been  a  by-word  for  two  centuries.  One  of  the 
to  tbe  Tietor.  An  estate  of  £4,000  a  year  was  members  was  named  Barbone,  and  this  was 
c—fcired  on  him,  and  Hampton  court  was  scurrilously  changed  into  Barebone.  All  but  17 
pMared  lor  his  abode.  He  was  made  chan-  of  the  members  were  summoned  for  England, 
eeoor  of  the  nnivernty  of  Oxford.  Sept  8  Ireland  and  Wales  having  6  each,  and  Scotland 
via  ordered  to  be  observed  annually  *^  for  aU  5.  Cromwell  made  to  this  body  a  long  speech, 
iamb  to  come," — ^which  the  event  showed  to  be  and  resigned  his  power  into  its  hands.  The 
S  yaam  Bat  nothing  short  of  supreme  power  parliament  was  a  well-meaning  body,  but  it 
vioid  eontent  him.  He  was  determined  to  contained  few  men  of  influence,  and  its  con- 
be  meitcr  of  aO.  Hia  demeanor  changed,  and  duct,  though  honest,  only  added  to  the  publio 
be  bore  himself  as  Cssar  is  said  to  have  confusion.  On  Dec.  12,  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
dans  after  he  had  atmok  down  the  last  of  hers  resigned  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
biaepen  enenuea.  He  was  determined  to  set-  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  either  retired  silently 
tii  tne  atate^  bat  in  his  own  way,  and  with  or  were  driven  out  by  soldiers  from  their  hall. 
bnaaelf  as  its  chiet  In  1647  he  would  have  On  Dec.  16  came  forth  the  new  institute  of  ffov- 
\mm  eontent  with  the  highest  honors  of  a  sub-  ernment,  by  which  Cromwell  was  made  lord 
jeet,  eoold  be  have  rdied  upon  the  king ;  but  protector,  and  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
m  Ittl  be  had  pot  the  king  to  death,  had  con-  was  vested  in  him  and  a  parliament.  The  par- 
Qwed  Wales  vad  Ireland,  had  won  three  of  liament  was  to  be  imperial  in  its  character,  and 
tae  greatest  battles  of  that  age,  and  had  driven  not  to  exceed  400  members  for  England,  80  for 
the  whole  Staart  fiunily  from  ail  its  dominions.  Scotland,  and  80  for  Ireland.  The  protector 
Wkb  the  increase  of  his  influence  and  power  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state.    There 


TeremanrJadicloQtpTorUoaa  tn  tha  tnatUnU,  ba  kttrtbnted  not  >  Ilttk  of  that  folly  which, 

■moDg  wMch  was  an  Ltaprovflraeat  of  the  r«p-  5  jttn  later,  brought  dwot  the  reMtorMUn 

rcMiitatioii.  Mmilar  in  principle  to  that  wbioh  without  anjr  thing  h«Tiiv  been  dotie  to  mcsn 

waa  adopted  bj  England  in  16S9.     Parliament  the  rights  of  the  people.     To  atone  fur  thia 

was  to  meM  in  Sept.  1054.  and  until  tliat  time  denial  of  fteedom  to  hia  aaldecta,  the  protector 

the  protector  and  hii  conncil  were  to  have  un<  gare  them  slory.    France  and  Spain  contended 

limited  power.    Cromwell  waa  to  hold  offloa  Mr  the  En^iih  alliance,  and  France  aocoeeded. 

for  life,  and  the  council  of  Mate  was  to  chooaa  The  ^laniBh  poMMaioiii  in  America  were  aa- 

hb  soceeMor,  but  at  a  later  period  Cromwell  aailed,  and  Jamaica  waa  taken.    Adminil  Blaktt 

wai  authorized  to  name  him.     So  far  aa  ha  was  >ocoe«aAd  in  the  Modlterrattean,  ^ainat 

eoi;ld,  the  protector  re riTed  monarchical  forms,  the  Barbarj  poweia  and  Tnseanj,    Tlia  infla. 

A  vuietr  of  ordinances  were  pawed  of  an  arbi-  enoe  of  England  put  an  and  to  the  mawaae  tt 

trarr  character,  and  mau;  of  the  govemroent'a  the  Vaodois.    Rich  spcnls  were  taken  froiB  th* 

deed*  would  tiave  disgraced  tlie  worst  times  of  Spanish  fleets.    Appeal*  were  made  to  Croat- 

the  Htuarta,    Cromwell'i  defence  is  tlie  nerea-  well  for  assistance  from  Tariotu  itates.    Tbesa 

dty  of  the  case,  wtUoh  most  pas*  for  what  it  is  proceedinga  were  eipennTe,  and  flmda  ran  ao 

worth.    There  was  no  lack  of  vigor  in  the  gov*  low  that  it  became  neooseary  to  call  a  paiii*-    ' 

«mmeiit,andthovghtheprotectord<dallthath«  meat,  to  meet  Dec.  17,  1660.    The  eleotioBi 

could  to  conciliate  the  niyalisia,  which  was  not  caused  ranch  eicilement.      To  preTeut  tbair 

much,  be  foand  them  inreterately  hostile,  and  return,  eminent  republicans  were  imprtsoBad. 

tbeir  baser  spirits  bent  on  aacaarinating  him.    A  Bnt  the  nujinit<r  was  adverse  to  Crtnnw^ 

plot  waa  detected  in  1AM,  and  two  of  the  oon-  who  thereuoon  eicluded  more  than   100  ef 

■[Hraton  were  executed.    Following  the  course  them  from  toe  house.    Wishing  to  gain  pcwv- 

*k  the  government  be  had  overthrown,  the  pro-  larity,  he  allowed  parliament  to  pnt  an  «id  t« 

lector's  foreign  policy  was  bold  and  manlj,  the    power  of   the    major-generals.      It  wat 

■are  that  in  making  peace  with  the  Dutch  he  moved  that  the  protector  should  take  tb*  till* 

abandoned  the  high  pMibun  which  the  states-  of  kin^  and,  after  mnch  debating  and  Intifg^ 

men  of  the  eummonwaalth  had  assumed,  though  ing,  thu  was  carried,  as  wera  some  Other  pra- 

the   war  liad   been   snccesuful.      A   favorable  Tisions  calculated  to  restore  the  old  FnglJali 

treaty  of  cummeroe  was  made  with  Sweden,  polity.     Cromwell  longed  for  the  crown,  bM 

Parliament  met  Sept.  3, 10M.    Care  had  been  ne  dared  not  accept  it  against  the  detcnniBat 

taken  to  exclnde  from  it  men  whose  hostility  opposition  of  some  uf  the  highest  military  ott- 

to  the  nroteciorate  was  auppoaed  to  be  nn-  cers,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  army.    B« 

changeable,  ani}  no  tnan  who  had  been  on  the  accordingly  refused  the  offer.    The  othoproii- 

loyal  side  in  the  civil  war  was  even  allowed  to  aions  were  adopted,  and  the  lord  protector  waa 

vote  fur  membera.    Still  MHne  inveterate  repniv  newly  iuangurated,  with  great  pomp  and  a^ 

licans  were  clKwen,  and  Bradsliaw,  their  leader,  lemnity.    Parliament  a<t]oamed,  to  pT»  Ua 

moved  fur  a  cmumittee  of  llie  whole  to  dflib-  time  to  create  a  house  of  lord*.     Tmb  It  !•• 

crate  whttber  the  house  would  approve  of  the  aaseinbled,  tho  excluded  members  having  baa> 

new  system  of  giivemment,  which  was  carried,  restored,    the   commons   refused  to  recogBlM 

Warm  diHcuwions  followed,   upon    which    the  the  utlier  house,  and  Cromwell  dismjassd  thia, 

protucUir  locked  the  member*  out  of  their  hall,  his  last  jiarliament,  his  last  wurda  to  tt  being : 

and    would   allow    none   to   return  to  it  who  "  Let  God  Jodge  between   me   and   yoa  I"  t* 

would  not  sign  an  engagement  that  the  gov-  which    some    of   the    repoblican*   aniwand: 

MHinent  was  legal.     Nt-arly  two-tliinbi  sitined,  "AmenI"     The  brief  reminder  of  his  Uls  wai 

bnt   the  reitt  refuaed ;   bnt  the  fcrvilc  m^or-  passed  amid  plot*,  having  hi*  murder  for  tbdr 

lly  toon   fi-ll   to  ijuestioning  the    "  institntc,"  end.     He  had  such  good  iutelligenc*  that  evetx 

and  govi-mnwnt   wa*  in   a  minority,  where-  thing  became  known  to  him,  and   the  ploto 

npim  Cromwtll  dii<A<lv«l   tlie  parliament.     A  uniformly  failed.     Yet  the  precautions  he  bad 

dvupolinn  was  eKtaUiHhvd.  fulluwed    by   both  to  adopt  were  of  a  humiliating  character,  and 

royalist    anil    repnhlii'sn    pt(it<>,    which   faili-d,  resembled   thiMe   uf  the   Greek    tyrants.      Ua 

and  many  of  thviie  engaged  in  them  were  pun-  was  much  in  need  uf  money  for  the  pnhlle  atP> 

iahed.     jinmerous  arrcols  were  nuHle  of  per-  vice,  but  he  dared  not  im|NM«  tasea  by  hia  owa 

aoos  not  even  suqiectcd  of  crime,  the  object  autltority.     Meantime  his  foreign  policy  wmt 

being  to  strike  terror  into  tite  pulilic  mind,  on  Buc«cK>fnlly,  the  bonds  of  alliance  betweaa 

The  mvaliiiiK  were  very  hnrwhlv  dealt  with.  England  and   France  being  of  the  atruBgeal 

England  ami  Wales  were  dividit)  into  U  dis-  nature.      Eriglikh    f.irees   fuiight  side  bv  sUa 

trirti^lbemilitarycDmmandinearhlivingvnted  with  the   Frenrh   against  IIm  Spanianu,  tba 

Inamajor-gvneral.    lleside  having  conlru)  over  latter   liavina   some  uf  the   banished   En^lab 

imivt  uf  the  iirilinary  alTairn  uf  life,  the  nimniiik  cavaliers  nniler  tlivir  banner*.    Cromwell  told 

aions  uf  tlie-<v  iitfiivrs  cimtainml  a  siH-cial  onli^r  the  men  of  the  army  be  sent  to  Loola  XIV.^ 

fKiin  the  pnitectur  that  iIh-v  shiiulil  obi>erve  «d  that  they  were  to  show  tbe  aama  ■•■]  fbr 

and  follow  such  din-ctiun*  as  tttey  klKHild  fnim  the  monarch  that  they  tha"   '   '-   t> "- 

lime  to  time  rccvive  fnxn  hiiu.     Never  before  and  Louis  and  his      '  '   v    M  . 

or  sinr«  ha*  England  kniiwn  h>  iron  a  rule,  and  their  atlaehnient  to '  . 

to  tba  wruDfs  that  were  cmuiuud  under  It  moat  llad  iba 


bave  finmd  Om  metns  of  oarrjlDg  on  hh  gov-    It  bean  hard  npon  Cromwell.    Even  the  ftblo 


eluded,  and  Oromwell'a  last  pablic  act  was  to  to  tjie  rwtoratiDn,  are  tinged  with  his  peouli&r 
diMolre  the  oommittee  that  had  the  sabject  views,  and  are  not  alwajs  jnst  either  to  the 
vndcrddiberatioD.  Id  the  sammerof  IS08  hit^  statcsnienof  the  long  parliament  or  to  Cromwell 
Sd  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  died;  and'  individnall  j ;  bat  tbej  contdn  much  matter  not 
(■■be  was  hia  favorite,  and  his  dispositJon  was  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  Mr  John  Langton  Ban- 
aAwtioaMe,  the  effect  on  his  shattered  bod j  ford's  "  Stadies  and  ninstrationa  of  the  Great 
asd  ^starbed  mind  was  serions.  After  home  Rebellion"  contaiua  mnch  valuable  matter  con- 
fraviooB  iUneea,  he  was  forced  to  confine  him-  oerning  Cromwell,  admirably  told,  bnt  it  tor- 
mV  to  bia  room,  Aug.  84,  1668,  fhim  a  Wt'  tninates  with  the  battle  of  Marston  Uoor.  It 
tin  fever.  On  Sept  8,  the  anniversary  of  oorrecta  many  errors  in  Cromwell's  history  that 
Dvkbar  and  Worcester,  and  known  as  his  have  lone  been  received  as  tmths. — Kichabd, 
''CbrtBOate  day,"  he  died,  at  i  o'clock  in  the  ad  and  eldest  surviving  eon  of  the  foregoing, 
aftemooD,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ter-  and  aecond  lord  protector,  bom  at  Hanting* 
ribia  atomi  of  tlioae  timee,  which  both  friends  don,  Oct.  4,  1626,  died  at  Cfaeehnnt,  nearLon* 
'«  connected  with  his  death,  but  with  don,  Joly  18,  1718.  He  became  a  stndent 
ions.  The  remains  of  the  pro-  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1947,  where  be  remwned  9 
D  consigned  to  Henry  VXL'a  years.  He  did  not  study  much,  but  devoted 
A^d,  aa  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them,  oor-  himself  to  the  pleasores  of  the  Geld  and  tho 
lapdoK  faaving  fi^owed  death  immediately,  table,  to  the  former  of  which  he  had  become 
wtah  dDgnlar  r^iidity  and  violence ;  bnt  the  attached  while  leading  a  mnd  life  in  the  earljr 
Mifie  feneral,  a  gorgcons  ceremony,  took  place  years  of  the  civil  war.  In  politics  be  is  said  to 
Sot.  98.  After  the  restoration,  his  body  waa  have  been  a  royalist,  and  to  have  interceded 
1,  aod  gibbeted  at  Tybnm,  and  then  with  bis  father  for  the  king's  life.  In  1649  he 
*  r  the  gallows,  the  bead  being  placed  married  Dorothy,  daoghter  of  Richard  Uayo^ 
Mter  Mil  There  was  Img  cnrrent,  of  Hnrsley,  where  they  reuded  during  most  of 
kiMWTer,  s  star  that  the  protector's  body,  by  Oliver's  protectorate,  Richard  indulging  in 
In  own  ^KCtioils,  waa  bnried  in  Naseby  field,  hnnting  and  hospitality.  Oliver  did  not  think 
tt  Kdaigbt,  in  a  grave  S  feet  deep ;  and  in  it-  highly  of  his  son's  capacity,  and  was  pleased  to 
«lf  thia  atOTT  ii  not  improbable,  bnt  it  waa  see  him  remain  in  the  conntry.  When  the 
Ujn|itoJ  with  tba  anertion  that  the  body  gib-  protectorate  waa  established,  Richard  was 
brtM  at  Trbtun  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  which  elected  to  parliament,  for  various  places,  on 
was  diaeoTcred  at  Windsor  in  1818,  so  that  the  different  occasions,  and  Oliver  endeavored  to 
lale  can  no  Itmger  be  regarded  as  true,  though  train  bira  to  the  art  of  government.  He  sno* 
it  if  with  r«liiotance  that  its  want  of  foundation  oeeded  his  father  as  chancellor  of  Oxford  nni- 
is  adiutted. — Cromwell  had  6  sons  :  Robert,  versity,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  a  lord  of  trade 
hon  169L,  died  16S9 ;  Oliver,  bom  1S23,  died  and  navigation.  When  the  protector  songht  to 
ta  battle:,  1M8 ;  James  died  in  infancy ;  Rich-  create  a  boose  of  peers,  bis  eldest  son  was 
*(d  aod  Henry  survived  him.  He  bad  4  daugh-  placed  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  the  Right 
tan;  Bridget,  married,  firBttoIrelon,  and  then  Hon.  Lord  Richard,  dec.  On  Oliver'a  death, 
la  neetwood,  a  woman  of  decided  character,  Richard  succeeded  to  the  place  of  lord  pro- 
fad  at  tbe  age  ot  S7,  in  IflSl ;  Elizabeth,  bom  tector  as  regularly  and  as  easily  as  Charles  L 
lM^marTiedtoJohn01aypole,diedl6&8;Mary,  bad  succeeded  James  I.  A  parliament  was 
kera  1M7,  married  to  Viscount  (afterward  called,  which  met  Jan.  £7,  1659,  to  which  he 
art  at)  Fanconberg,  died  1713 ;  Frances,  bom  made  a  sensible  speech,  and  for  a  short  time 
IMS,  nwiried,  first  to  Robert  Rich,  1657,  and,  things  went  on  well.  In  parliament,  however, 
fieb  dying  in  a  few  months,  then  to  Sir  John  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  army  was  not  at- 
BMell,  died  1731.  The  wife  of  tbe  protector  toched  to  one  who  was  at  heart  a  royalist.  A 
i^^t«d  faim  14  years,  dying  Oct.  6, 1673,  after  meeting  of  the  otBcers  was  held,  at  which  it 
bavbi^  Bved  in  retirement  since  the  downfall  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  be  com- 
rf  bar  finnilT. — There  are  many  lives  of  Crom-  manded  by  some  one  person.  The  protector 
wdl,  tbe  beet  of  which  for  general  readers  applied  to  parliament  for  advice,  at  the  sogges- 
ii  that  to  be  found  in  Hr.  Forster's  "  States-  tion  of  the  council ;  and  that  body  condemned 
■H  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  England."  the  action  of  the  army,  and  declared  that  the 
Hr.  CnlTla's  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  officers  should  hold  no  more  meetings  without 
^sehea"  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  bnt  the  protector's  permission.  This  brought  mat- 
Ma  ^rtbor'a  purpose  of  seeing  no  wrong  in  his  ters  to  a  crisis.  The  ofRcers  compelled  Richard 
due.     Mr,   Gleig's  to  dissolve  parliament,  which  event  was  soon 

t  British  Military  followed  by  his  own  resignation.     He  waa  not 

.     I  a  good  military  biog-  equal  to  tbe  place  in  winch  circmnstances  had 

if  tJiepr'iiBCtor.    Most  of  the  other  biog-  placed  him.     To  the  remonstrances  his  deter- 

rB«wor:Idr'~  either  tVom  tbe  ignorance  mination  excited  be  replied  that  bis  resolution 

r  fm^udii't     in  their  authors.     Claren-  wosfixed,  that  violent  councils  did  not  suit  bipi, 

~    t  work            rays  been  popular,  and  and  tbe  like.    His  retirement  drew  upon  him 
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reproacbet  from  all  tidM,  which  hare  be«n  re-  he  goyerned  it.    If  en  of  all  ptrtiae  united  in 

p€«ted  for  two  centuries.  Even  Maeanlay  speaks  praising  his  wise  and  beneTolent^ietion ;  and 

of  him  as  '*  that  foolish  Ishbosheth/'  who  coald  Ireland  rose  rapidlj  to  proeperiiy  under  hit 

not  preserre  ^*  an  anthoritj  which  anj  man  of  rale.    He  is  said  to  have  inchned  in  polittea  to 

ordinarr  firmness  and  prudence  would  have  royalist  principles,  which  was  not  nncommao 

retained.^     Just   before  the  restoration,  the  with  members  of  Cromweirs  family.    WhcQ 

Cromwellians  wished  to  replace  Richard  at  the  Oliver  died,  Henry  exerted  himself  to  hare  bit 

bead  of  the  nation,  but  it  was  too  late  for  such  brother*s  authority  acknowledged  in  Ireland, 

an  act  to  be  attempted,  even  if  he  liad  himself  and  with  entire  success.      The  tronblea  thai 

been  willing  to  return  to  Whitehall    He  retired  befell  Richard  in  England^  however,  aoon  had 

to  Hnrsley,  his  wife*8  estate,  that  lady  feeling  a  pr^ndicial  effect  on  Irish  affairs.    Henry  was 

fur  more  the  fallen  condition  of  the  family  than  annoyed  in  various  ways  by  his  brother's  ene- 

her  husband.    In  July,  1660,  he  left  England  for  mies,  and  he  sought  to  throw  up  the  gorera- 

the  continent,  but  less  on  account  of  political  ment  of  Ireland,  in  order  that  he  might  reply 

than  for  personal  reasons.    Hb  debts  amounted  to  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  him  In  En^ 

to  £30,000.     He  resided  at  Paris,  under  the  land,  and  to  assist  the  protector.    His  reqnait 

name  of  Wallis,  for  20  years,  making  two  visits  was  refused,  probably  because  the  repnbiiena 

to  Geneva.   He  was  little  known,  and  sometimes  feared  him,  well  knowing  that  he  was  a  very 

bad  hb  feelings  wounded  by  eipresrions  of  Afferent  man  from  Richard.     When  the  pio> 

contempt  for  his  poltroonery  from  strangers,  tector  retired,  Henry  resolved  to  place  tha 

He  retimed  to  England  in  1680,  hb  debts  hav-  Irish  government  ^n  the  hands  of  Charles  IL; 

ing  been  paid,  took  the  name  of  Clarke,  and  but  the  long  parliament   reeaUed   him,  md 

resided  at  Cheshunt.     Hb  life  was  retired,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

One  of  his  few  friends  was  Dr.  Watts,  who  missioners.    He  obeyed  the  sommona,  and 

never  heard  him  mention  hb  former  greatness  liament  expressed  approbation  of  hb 

more  than  once,  and  tlien  indirectly.    A  law-  8o  poor  was  he  that  he  had  not  momnr  c      ^^ 

auit  with  hb  daughters,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  of  lib  own  to  pay  his  expenses  fh«i  Dnblin  tm 

brought  him  before  the  public,  in  the  reign  of  London.    The  readiness  with  which  he  wanuh 

Queen  Anne.      The  Judge  treated  him  with  dered  hb  government  does  not  eonflrm  Ik* 

much  consideration,  and  hb  conduct  was  ap«  common  iniprestiion  that  if  he  had  been  a^ 

E roved  by  the  queen.    Richard  won  hb  cause,  pointed  his  father's  successor,  he  woold  hav* 

[e  lived  to  be  nearly  86,  dying  at  Cheshunt,  in  maintained  the  place.     He  lacked  ambitkNb 

the  house  of  Sergeant  Pengelley,  who  was  sup-  Henry  resided  for  some  years  with  hb  ~ 

posed  to  be  his  natural  son,  and  who  rose  to  emi-  in-law,  8ir.  F.  Russell,  at  Chippenham, 

nence  in  the  law.    He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  be  went  to  a  retired  estate  of  hb  own, 

of  Hursley  church,  where  one  of  hb  daughters  8pinnev  Abbey,  near  Sohani,  CambridMbira| 

erected  a  monument  to  hb  memory.  He  left  no  where  he  pasoed  the  remainder  of  hb  days  ki 

legitimate  son.    His  son  Oliver,  who  appears  to  farming.    Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  visited  kli 

haw  been  a  man  of  some  capacity,  was  active  in  house  when  going  from  Newmarket  to  Londoa  ; 

the  revolution  of  1688-*9,  and  offered  to  raise  a  and  when  he  heard  that  Henry  was  sofBTiBg 

regiment  to  serve  in  Ireland,  provided  he  were  fnun  the  stone,  he  expressed  sympathy  with  bioL 

allowed  to  nominate  hb  captains ;  but  the  name  and,  according  to  one  account,  even  preaeribaa 

was  yet  too  formidable  to  warrant  government  for  him,  tlie  king  Wing  a  dabbler  in  medieiMu 

in  accepting  the  offer.     He  died  May  11,  1705.  It  was  of  this  coninlaint  that  Henry  died.    Ha 

— IIiyBT,  2d  surviving  son  of  the  first  lord  was  buried  in  Wicken  church,  and  a 

SruCector,  bora  at  Huntingdon,  Jan.  20,  1628,  placed  over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin 

ied  March  23,   1678.      lie  was  educated  at  tion,  stating  merely  the  place  of  hb  n 

Febtead,  but  as  he  entered  the  parliamentary  his  age,  and  the  dates  or  hb  birth  and 

army  at  the  age  of  16,  he  could  not  have  known  He  liad  7  children.    His  last  male  dean 

much  of  schools.     Before  he  was  20  he  had  a  and  great-grandson,  died  in  1821,  at  Cheaboali 

tn»op  in  tlie  lord  general  Fairfax's  life  guanls.  aged  79.    He  had  been  a  solicitor,  and  waa  thm 

He  was  made  a  colonel  in  1649,  and  went  with  last  representative  of  the  great  protector, 
hb  father  to  IrcUnd,  where  lie  f«erved  through-        CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Esaez,  boia 

out  tlioce  fierre  wars  that  subjugate<l  the  ooun-  toward  the  close  of  the   Ifith  century,  died 

try,  diiitinguiiih ing  himself  on  several  occasions.  July  28,   1540.    The  exact  date  of  hb  birth 

In  the  fimt  |»arliamcnt  that  hb  father  called,  is  unknown,  though  one  account  says  he  waa 

the  '*  Barebone*s  parliament,**  he  sat  as  one  of  bora  in  141»H.     His  father,  one  of  the  Lineofai- 

the  6  Irish   members.     He  was  marrie<l,   in  shire  Cnuiiwvlls,   move<l   to  the  capital,  and 

1653,  to   Elixabetli,  daughter  of  Sir   Francis  had  an  iron  foumlory  at  IHitney.    Tlie  name  cf 

RnsHi*ll,  a  latiy  of  wh<»m  much  that  i«  goiMl  is  hb  mother  is  nowhere  given,  but  she  b  eaBad 

re|Mirte<l.    Tlie  university  f>f  Ciunhridge  elect^Hl  a  gentlewoman  by  some  writers.     CromwcU*a 

him  to  Tiarliament  in  1654.     In  1(»55  he  was  father  die<l  when  the  future  statesman  waa  very 

sent  to  Ireland  ait  a  nisi*  >r-gt*nenil,  and  event-  young,  and  the  acx^ounts  that  are  given  of  the  or^ 

nally  he  was  made  hmf  deputy.     lie  was  well  i>han*s  early  dayn  are  unworthy  of  eonfideneiL 

received  in  that  country,  and  he  Ju^titu•d  the  lie  is  said  t4i  have  been  a  clerk  at  Antwerp^ 

reception  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  and  to  have  been  one  of  a  party  which 
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OIL  ft  piirate  misBion  to  Rome.    The  first  dear  council,  and  appointed  to  several  offices.    The 

■gilt  of  him  represents  him  a  ragged  youth  in  high  posts  of  secretary  of  state  and  master  of 

m  streets  ofFlorence,  in  1515,  where  he  attract*  the  rolls  soon  followed,  and  he  was  elected 

ed  the  attention  of  Frescobaldi,  then  a  great  chancellor  of  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge.    In 

bflnker,  and  having  extensive  business  connec-  1585  he  was  created  vicar  general,  or  visitor  gen- 

tioiis  wiUi  England.    To  his  inquiries,  Crom-  eral,  with  power  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  in 

wdl  stated  who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  been  England,  and  issued  a  commission  for  a  general 

inge  to  a  French  foot  soldier.    Frescobaldi  took  visitation  of  the  religious  houses,  the  universities, 

lorn  to  his  house,  relieved  his  wants,  and  fur-  and  other  spiritual  corporations.  He  did  not  be- 

Biriied  him  with  the  means  of  returning  home,  come  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters  until 

fie  foond  his  mother,  who  had  married  a  sec-  July,  1586,  having  just  previously  been  created 

Old  time,  again  a  widow,  and  he  carried  on  his  Baron  Cromwell,  and  lord  privy  seal.  The  visita- 

rtepfatber^s  business,  that  of  a  clothier.    This  torial  power  was  executed  with  great  vigor,  the 

broagfat  him  into  connection  with  the  court,  as  other  side  said  with  great  cruelty  and  gross 

he  fitmiBhed  the  royal  liveries.    He  had  some  injustice.  The  oroceecnng  was  one  of  the  first 

enpkijmeiit  in  the  household  of  the  marchio-  importance,  ana  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 

MM  (k  Dorset,  and  finally  passed  into  the  ser-  ascendency  of  Rome  in  England.  The  king  was 

viee  of  Wolsey,  who  saw  his  talent,  and  as  satisfied  with  Cromwell's  proceedings,  and  the 

early  m  1525  employed  him  to  visit  and  break  work  of  the  reformation -was  much  advanced. 

vp  oej^un  small  monasteries,  the  property  of  Sweeping  changes  were  made  in  the  religious 

wkkh.  had  been  granted  by  the  pope  for  the  system  of  England.    The  articles  tliat  were 

iwmdatlon  of  colleges.     There  is  a  story  that  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  1586  were  not 

(kooiwell  was  with  the  army  of  the  constable  acceptable  to  either  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

BonrixMi,  which  took  Rome  in  1527 ;  but  if  it  but  government,  of  which  Cromwell  was  chief 

haa  mxj  foundation,  he  must  have  been  in  minister,  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  them. 

'btij  m  an  agent  of  the  English  government,  The  complete  edition  of  the  ihigUsh  Bible, 

mad  noi  as  a  military  adventurer;  for  he  was  known  as  the  ^^ Great"  or  ^^Crumwell,"  was 

vith  Wotoej  not  4  months  before  Rome  was  published  8  years  after,  with  the  arms  of  Crom- 

itemed,  and  again  less  than  a  year  after  that  well  on  the  title  page.    Hie  minister,  though 

tfiBl..    Another  story  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  he  was  regarded  by  uie  nobility  with  the  deep- 

tffiir  John  Rnasdl,  at  Bologna,  for  which  there  est  aversion,  as  an  upstart,  was  now  at  the 

to  he  some  ibundation.    He  remained  height  of  his  power,  which  he  maintained  for 

Wolaey  until   the  cardinal's  •  ruin,  and  some  years,  continuing  to  receive  rewards  and 

ably  in  the  house  of  commons  promotion  from  the  king.     He  was  appoint- 

the  bin  of  impeachment  that  had  been  ed  justice  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent,  made 

for  the  completion  of  the  minister's  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  elevated  to  the 

ftH,  tiiat  he  caused  it  to  be  thrown  out    This  dignity  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  receiving  at 

to  hia  patron  won  him  great  applause,  the  same  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex.    He 

Uiat  of  Henry  YIH.,  who  could  ap-  was  created  constable  of  Carisbrooke  castle,  and 

generosity  in  others  if  he  could  not  received  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Okeham,  to- 

it  himself.    His  talents,  too,  must  have  gether  with  valuable  estates  made  up  from  the 

him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.    The 

hn  aecreCary  in  1588,  and  government  organ  reforms   he  efiected  were  extensive,   and  in 

the  hooae  of  commons.     This  necessarily  many  instances  they  were  useful,  and  of  lasting 

him  the  leader  of  the  English  reforma-  value ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  he  accept- 

a  pnrt  for  which  his  early  life  is  supposed  ed  so  large  portions  of  the  spoil  that  had  been 

l»  hsve  prepared  him.    Froude  assigns  to  him  created  by  the  success  of  his  nolicy  must  ever 

fta  honor  cSf  heing  the  only  man  in  England  be  a  stain  on  his  memory.    His  appointments 

^o  aaw  his  way  distinctly  through  the  chaos  and  titles,  too,  gave  much  offence  in  influential 

if  tiiat  tnne,  the  privilege  of  genius,  that  of  quarters.    One  great  family  was  mortally  of- 

Mnag  what  other  men  could  not  see,  being  his.  fended  by  his  taking  the  title  of  lord  high 

Ha  Ittd  no  par^ ;  he  was  despised  and  feared  chamberlain,  and  another  by  his  elevation  to 

If  the  nohOity,  who  saw  in  him  the  friend  and  the  earldom  of  Essex.    The  people  hated  him 

fa|il  of  Woiaey,  Wolsey's  genuine  successor  in  because  of  the  taxation  witn  which  he  bur- 

fta  laee  for  power ;  while  the  Protestants  could  dened  them.     He  had  enemies  on  all  sides. 

Ml  vnderstfuid  either  the  character  or  conduct  and   friends  nowhere.      The   fluctuations  of 

if  the  nuD  who  was  doing  their  work  better  Henry's  mind  were  such  that  no  reliance  could 

they  could  do  it  themselves.     But  his  be  placed  on  the  royal  support,  the  king  sac- 

rapidly  became  great,  and  for  several  rificing  his  instruments  with  even  more  than 

he  was,  after  the  king,  the  most  power-  the  proverbial  readiness  of  despots.    The  party 

Mmb  in  England.    In  1581  he  was  concerned  hostile  to  him — ^headed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 

ln  f^ttinirg  from  the  clergy  the  enormous  sum  folk  and  Gardiner,  and  Catholic  in  doctrine, 

if  £118,000,  a  fine  for  their  having  supported  but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 

Wohey'a  legpuitine  authority.    Promotion  rap-  things  by  the  iron  energy  of  the  king — was 

iSy  i^Qowed  his  entrance  into  the  king's  ser-  continually  on  the  watch  to  entrap  him ;  and 

He  was  knighted,  awom  of  the  privy  toward  the  close  of  his  career  they  had  much 
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enconragement  (Vom  the  king,  who  is  Miid  to  Baltic  fleet,  is  mtnated  in  the  8.  E.*part  of  a 
have  treated  his  chief  minister  to  harsh  words  amall,  arid,  and  rockj  island,  caHed  Kotliiioi 
and  liard  blows.  Cromwell  daily  became  more  Ostrov  (Kettle  island),  at  the  E.  eztmnitr  of 
identified  with  the  Protestant^  i>artlj  from  the  galf  of  flnland,  opposite  the  month  of  tha 
conviction  and  partly  from  circumstances ;  and  Neva,  in  the  government,  and  SO  m.  W.  of  8C 
this  most  have  rendered  tlie  king  hostile  to  Petersburg ;  pop.  in  winter,  when  the  harbor  It 
him,  for  Henry  was  to  the  laiit  a  Catholic  in  deserted  and  ice-boond,  about  10,000;  in  sum- 
all  great  eMentials,  and  merely  wislied  to  be  mer,  including  the  garrison^  sailora,  workmen, 
his  own  i>ope.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  and  students,  sometimes  60,000.  The  town 
tliat  Cromwell  could  have  much  longer  main-  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  the  island 
tained  his  position,  even  in  a  contest  confined  having  been  conquered  from  the  Swedes  inlTOi 
to  domestic  politics ;  but  an  incident  bearing  by  HentchikoflT,  while  Charles  XI L  was  en* 
upon  foreign  policy  occasioned  him  to  fall  rap-  gaged  in  his  Polish  campaign ;  it  receired  its 
idly.  With  Uie  view  of  connecting  England  name  in  1721,  was  fortified  during  the  mmm 
with  the  Lutherans,  he  had  promoted  the  mar-  reign,  and  subseonently  under  ElizaMth,  Cathn- 
riage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Clcves.  The  lady  rine  II.,  Paul,  Alexander  I.,  and  Nichola%  1m» 
was  very  pious,  very  virtuous,  and  very  nnpro-  ing  destined  fh>m  its  foundation  to  bccomatlin 
po«»easing.  Henry  was  disgusted  with  her,  and  great  bulwark  of  tlie  new  Russian  capital,  tad  n 
refused  to  regard'her  as  his  wife.  An  attempt  chief  naval  stronghold  of  the  Baltic  TIm 
to  form  an  Anglo-German  league  failed,  and  southern  channel,  which  separates  th^lslaad 
Henry  was  left  alone  at  the  very  time  when  fh>m  tlio  mainland,  b  narrow  and  coomumdad 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  drawing  to-  by  a  small  fortified  islet,  and  allows  single  Tsssdb 
gether,  and  the  Lutherans  were  deluded  by  the  only  to  pass;  the  opposite  channel,  tha  brondar, 
emperor.  Cromwell  continued  to  protect  the  but  from  its  sand  banks  still  less  practlcahla«a» 
Protestants,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  fall  trance  to  the  shallow  eastern  bay,  called  tlm 
he  sent  a  Catliolio  bishop  to  the  tower.  On  bay  of  Cronstadt,  is  commanded  br  the  bnttsfiss 
June  10,  1540,  he  was  arrerted,  on  the  of  the  rock  of  Riesbank,  and  ue  dtadd  «(f 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  sitting  at  the  Kronslott,  situated  on  3  small  blanda.  NonMr- 
council  board,  and  sent  to  prison.  Parliament  ous  forts  and  batteries  defend  all  other  parta  of 
was  in  session,  and  a  bill  or  attainder  was  soon  the  island,  which  forms  an  irregular  trianri% 
passed.  The  only  friend  Cromwell  found  was  having  its  base  toward  St.  Petersbufg.  Nair 
Crsnmer,  who  denired  he  should  be  spared,  its  X.  W.  point  is  a  lightliouse.  Tlie  town  is 
The  prisoner  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  ulariy  built,  has  fine  and  well  paved  streets 
king,  who  was  moved  bv  it,  but  would  not  squares,  8  gates,  8  Greek  churchea,  1  ' 
pardon  him.  He  was  beheaded  July  28,  suf-  1  Lutheran,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  %  Qwmk 
leriiig  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  ex-  chapehi.  Dther  remarkable  buildings  aratbnaa* 
ecutioner.  Government  had  the  baseness  to  change,  custom  house,  arsenal,  admlniHy  boosa^ 
place  in  his  mouth  a  dying  s|ieech  tliat  he  cannon  foundery,  barracks,  and  magaiinaa;  tbi 
never  made,  but  which  has  passed  into  his-  marine  hospital,  with  8,000  beds;  a  boosa  «f 
tory,  so  that  he  was  represented  to  have  died  Peter  the  Great,  now  the  countrrreaidaoea  of  Iba 
in  the  faith  of  that  church  which  he  had  done  military  governor,  whose  garden  atiU  ^*i^1aint 
so  much  to  overthrow  in  England.  There  are  a  few  oaks  planted  by  the  handa  of  tint  car; 
few  great  men  of  whom  so  little  is  accurately  and  a  palace  in  the  Italian  style,  eraeiad  bv 
known  as  Thomas  Cromwell.  He  playe<l  for  8  H cntchikoff,  and  now  used  as  a  naval  aeboo^ 
years  the  highest  part  in  England,  and  in  one  containing  800  pupils  for  the  navy,  and  90  te 
of  the  most  truitfbl  of  revolutions.  He  stamped  merchant  ve^eels.  The  last  of  these  hnjldlngi 
hin  mind  on  tlie  English  constitution  in  church  fo  situated  between  the  3  canals  of  8c  Paftar 
and  state.  That  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  and  Catharine,  which  intersect  the  town.  Tbn 
ii^ustice  and  cruelty  is  indisputable,'  but  his  former  canal  is  c< instructed  of  granite,  and  li 
memory  is  entitled  to  the  plea  that  he  was  2,160  fi'ct  long  by  80  yards  wide;  It  islntbn 
placed  in  a  jiosition  where  no  man  could  have  fonn  of  a  cross,  and  c«»mrounicatea  by  ooa  «f 
pri*served  his  virtue.  The  Yh^i  account  of  its  arms  with  avast  dock,  where  10  sbipaef 
Cromwell  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Froude*s  the  line  can  l»e  repaired  at  once.  The  Cath» 
**  in.-t(»ry  of  England  fn>m  the  Fall  of  Wol-  arine  canal,  2^  miU*s  lung,  comrounicatea  witb 
sey  to  the  iK'sth  of  Elizabeth/^  Cromwell  the  mercliant  harbor,  tlius  enabling  the  ma^ 
was  marrifd  t4»  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Williams,  chantmen  to  take  their  stores  and  prorisioaa 
by  wh(»in  he  hail  one  ^4»n,  (ireg«>r}',  who  was  directly  fnim  the  warehouses  of  the  town.  Tbe 
nuulo  Haron  Cromwell  of  Okehain,  at  the  same  quays,  constnicte^l  by  tlie  emperor  Kicholas,  avi 
time  that  his  fathcT  was  crt^atcil  earl  of  Ew^cx.  all  of  granite,  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Except  tbe 
This  s«»n  was  marrii^il  to  Elizalnrth  Svymtmr,  a  goveninient  buildings,  about  200  in  numberynft 
sister  of  Henry  VIII. 's  third  qui'en.  The  {Mm-  Uie  older  hou!k>s  of  the  town  are  low,  and  UMStH 
terity  of  thin  couple  long  enjoyed  the  title  of  of  wikkI.  The  harbor  of  CYonstadt,  to  tbe  8L  m 
Lonl  Cromwell.  tlie  town,  consists  of  8  sections:  tbe  mfliCiR 
CRONSTAUT.  or  KftoKSTAnr,  the  most  im-  outer  liarbor,  capable  of  con  aining  S6  sld^jf 
portent  seaport  and  naval  fortre*4i  «»f  Rumia,  the  the  line,  beside  smaller  ▼eas<;Js;  tbe 
seat  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  station  uf  the  bor,fur  the fltlingooiai        patoisf  of 
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tlM  bulb  et  new  one*  being  brought  over  for  too,  the  flmt  paper  mill  was  erected.   Cronstftdt 

♦qnipment  from  BL  Petariburg;  and  the  Inner-  was  formerlj  eurrounded  by  strong  fortifioa- 

Boat  harbor,  mnning  parallel  with  the  preced-  tlons,  wbioh  are  now  in  roins.    North-east  of 

iitg;iiacdoolTb^inereliatitnMn,aDdBaScientfor  the  town  is  a  small  citadel,  situated  on  the  som- 

1,000  Ban  at  •  tune.    All  these  are  well  secnred,  mit  of  an  isokted  hill,  which  was  not  witbont 

batiBCOoaeqneneeof  thefreshnessof  tbewater  importance  Lq  tho  Uungorian  war  of  ie48--'49. 

frQaitfaejiTOxiinitjofthemoathi>fUidNeTa,ves-  CROOKS,   Geoboe  R.,  D.D.,  an  Amerioan 

■eb  cannot  be  preeerred  la  them  longer  than  80  dergTmon  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Philadel- 

ycan.  From  Norembertoliieendof  April  they  phia,  Feb.  8, 1822.    Oe  was  gradaated  at  Dick- 

ai«  Uocked  bj  ice.  Notwithstanding  the  short-  Inton  college  in  1840,  and  entered  the  ministiy 

■easof  the  daif^iiigseasoD,  and  the  ehallowneaa  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chorch  inlSll.    Hu 

of  the  bar,  wtucb  at  the  bar  b  only  9  feet  deep,  field  of  labor  embraced  portions  of  Fulton, 

f  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Rosaia  panes  throogh  Enoz,  and  Peoria  coonties,  in  Illinois,  his  reg- 

tldapml.    Entrances  In  1866,  S,483  reMels,  ton-  idar  work  being  to  preach  SO  sermons  every  4 

Bage&47,961;  cicvances,  8,028 Teasels,  tonnage  weeks,  beeide  having  the  pastoral  oversight  of 

409,611.     Id  sommer  the  snrroDndiog  sea  is  a  large  territor}'.    In  1S42  be  was  elected  clas- 

eaBvaoed  by  steamers  regolarlv  nmniuR  be-  sical  and  mathematical  tntor  in  Dickinson  cot- 

tveen  Croostadt  and  St.  PeterBbnrg,  HeWog-  lege,  and  in  1S48  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  I> 

Jpta,  Stockholm,  Stettin,  Lobeok,  HaTre,  &a.  Scott  (now  bishop)  as  principal  of  the  gram- 

Choortadtwasinmidated  in  1834,  and  blockaded  mar  school  of  the  college,  and  became  assod- 

»  18M  by  the  British  fleet  noder  Napier.  ated  with  Professor  McClintock  in  preparing 

CBON8TADT,orKBONBT.un-(Hang...8r<uiiQ,  "A  first  Book  in  Latin,"  and  "A  First  Book 

nfiui  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  in  Qreek,"  bofh  of  which  have  met  with  pn^ 

rtMliisn  iiiiiaiiliiiiil  iif  Tiiiinjli  iiiilii     The  dis-  nlar  ftvor  as  text  books.     In  1840  he  was 

trict  Be*  N.  of  the  Carpathian  monntains,  an  elected  adjunct  profeswir  of  ancient  langnagea, 

am  of  which  traverses  it,  and  is  watered  by  the  which  position  he  held  nntil  1848,  when  here> 

Alota  a&d  ita  tribntair,  Uie  Borae,  which  gives  snmed  the  pastoral  ofBce.    He  has  had  charM 

it  also  the  name  of  Burcenland.     The  soil  Is  of  prominent  charclies  in  Philadelphia,  WU- 

VcQ  cilhiTat«d,  and  prodnces  all  sorts  of  grain  mington,   and  New  York,   and  as  a  preacher 

■d  paho^    It  has  gold,  diver,  and  lead,  and  holds  a  plaoe  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profee- 

TCMOS  mineral  epring*.    The  oonntry  abounds  sion.    He  has  poblished  an  edition  of  Bntler's 

k  gama,  fiah,  and  bee^  In  homed  cattle  and  "Anali^y,"  containing  a  complete  analysis  of 

ftaa  ember.    The  m^mution,  aboat  100,000,  is  that  work,  with  a  new  life  of  Bishop  Butler, 

■mbIj  eompoaed  of  deecendanta  of  German  set-  together  with  copioas  notes  and  an  index.    His 

Vma,  of  Wwaohians,  Hongarians,  Greeks,  and  last  and  most  imiiortant  work  is  a  new  Latin- 

AllWiiiiiH      Ttiii  town,  pop.  abont  86,000,  is  English  lexicon,  adapted  to  schools  and  college^ 

btaatiltaUy  iitnated  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  prepared  in  coojunction  with  Prof.  Bchem,  of 

by  wwrnUtna.    Charming  villas  on  the  slopes,  bickinson  college. 

with  here  and  tbere  an  old  castle  on  the  heights,  CROPSET,  Jibpek  Frake,  an  American  art- 

pn  K  varied  and  pictaresqne  aspect  to  the  sar-  ist,  born  at  Westfield,  Richmond'  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

nMBfing  Kenery.  It  oonmstsof  an  inner  town,  18,  1628.    Abont  the  age  of  14  he  commenced 

«U^  ii  anrroonded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  the  stady  of  architectnre,  which,  at  the  end  of 

S  ptaa,  and  8  mborbs,  of  which  one,  called  the  C  years,  he  was  obliged  to  relinqnisfa  on  acconnt 

qiper  town  or  Bolgb,  extends  into  the  moan-  of  ill  health.    Having  received  a  few  lessons  in 

tiB  peaea,  winds  np  the  slopes,  covering  them  water  colors,  he  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to 

with  beantifnl  oonntry  mansions  aod  well  kept  landscape   paintiog.   and   his  third   pictnre,  a 

^■<"'T  and  OTcbards,  and  is  the  favorite  resi-  view  of  Greenwo^  lake  in  New  Jersey,  pro> 

ifci  of  the  wealthy  WaliachiaDS.    The  6  prin-  cured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Amei^ 

^•laUwte  of  the  inner  town  are  well  pared  and  icon  academy  of  design,  of  which  in  18S0  he 

■MB;  tba  hoosea  generally  well  boil L    It  has  became  a  foil  aiember.     In  1347  ill  health 


abi^ge  market  place,  with  3  fonnt^a,  and  at  compelled  him  to  visit  Eorope,  where  he  spent 

fta  aaia  gate  an  e^ltmade  covered  with  are-  8  years  in  clo^e  stady  of  his  art    Among  his 

mm  of  ahady  trees.    The  Protestant  gymno-  most  saccesaful  prodnctioos  after  his  retorn  to 

liM,  with  a  good  libraiy,  the  Roman  Catholic  America   were   the    "Sibyl's    Temple,"    and 

U^  adMcri,  and  the  mihtary  hospital,  deserve  "  American    Harvesting,"    engraved    by  the 

Motion.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cat-  American  art  union;  "Peace"  and  "War," 

Ik,  wine,  eora,  salt,  and  manufactared  goods,  and  "  Niagora  Falls."     In  Jnne,  185B,  he  em- 

T^  « j.^„_  ^  Cronsladt  is  traced  hack  to  harked  for  England,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

t                    -            In  the  16th  it  was  the  start-  Among  his  latest  works  are  a  series  of  Amer- 

ias ;     :.'        ■  ..  reformation  in  Transylvania,  ican    scenes,   which   ore    to   be   executed    in 

nbrb   woj   jri.iiioted  by  Hontems,  a  disciple  chromo-lithography ;  several  designs  for  illns- 

«f  MtI-tt-'- "■'■■■   who  is  said  to  have  been  in  trated  bcioks  of  poems ;   and  compositioos  en- 

hltaaU  wrrt-jflndenoe  with  Luther,  and  to  titled  "  The  Olilen  Time — A  Tournament,  and 

'   d  the  earliest  printing  press  Return  from  Hawking."    His  subjects  ore  chief- 

wodooOons  being  the  Angs-  ly  landscapes,  to  which  allegory  and  history  ore 

Latbar^  writinga.    Here,  aometimes  made  acoesaory. 
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CR08L AND,  Mas.  Nkwtox,  better  known  the  futhlh],  not  content  wHh  bdiolding  Hs  tM- 

hr  her  maiden  name  of  Camilla  TorLxnr,  an  ble  image,  marked  it  with  the  hand  on  their 

English  authoress  horn  in  London  aboat  1817.  nereons.      The  siirn  of  the  croee  wae  intro- 

Her  father,  a  solicitor,  died  when  the  was  a  anced  into  the  ntnal,  and  need  in  bq>tism, 

ehild,  leaving  the  family  mainly  dependent  apon  confirmation,   and    the    Lord's  snpper.      The 

the  exertions  of  his  son,  who  had  also  been  Catholic  chorch  employs  it  in  all  sacred  rites ;  it 

trained  to  the  law.    Upon  the  death  of  the  is  the  costomarj  mode  of  benedictkm;  it  It 

latter,  Miss  Tonlmin,  who  had  earlj  manifested  many  times  repeated  in  the  mass,  and  none  of 

literary  tastes  and  abilities,  was  forced  to  look  her  sacraments  can  be  rightfolly  administered 

to  her  pen  for  the  means  or  support    She  first  without  it.    Roman  Catholic  bishops,  abbotti 

«>peared  in  print  in  1838  as  tlie  authoress  of  a  and  abbesses  wear  the  cross  suspended  orer  the 

short  poem  in  the  *'  Book  of  Beanty,"  soon  after  breast ;  and  most  of  the  priestly  yestmcnts  dla> 

which  she  became  an  active  contributor  to  play  it  embroidered  in  varions  forma.    From 

^  Chambers's  Magazine,*'  the  **  People's  Jour-  the  catacombs  we  have  many  curious  examnlea 

nal,*'  and  other  periodicals,  and  edited  for  sev-  of  symbolical   crosses,  surrounded  by  other 

eral  years  the  "Ladies'  Companion  and  Monthly  emblems,  one  of  the  commonest  of  wluch  is  a 

Magazine."    She  has  idso  published  a  volume  fish,  denoting  the  water  of  baptibnn,  or  the 

of  poems,  **  Lays  and  Legends  iUustrative  of  "  fishers  of  men ;"  or  because  the  Grade  word 

English  Life,"  '^  Partners  fbr  Life,  a  Christmas  tySw,  a  fish,  comprises  the  initial  letters  of 

Btory,"  ""  Stratagems,  a  Tale  for  Young  People,"  the  Greek  for  ''  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Sih 

and  a  number  of  other  woriu  of  fiction,  design-  viour."    The  dove,  the  serpent,  A  and  O,  were 

•d  to  promote  the  moral  and  social  culture  of  sometimes  added  to  such  representatioiia,  and 

the  people.    She  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  often  the  cross  was  interwoven  with  the  Greek 

write  for  this  end,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  letters  X  and  P,  the  first  two  of  the  word  Xpiv^ 

In  the  cause.    In  1848  die  was  married  to  Mr.  ror,  or  with  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  etemitj. 

Kewton  Crosland,  a  merchant  of  London,  in  The  latter  is  the  sacred  ton  or  cncxaiiaafa.  Tbm 

the  environs  of  which  she  resides.    She  has  re-  famous  labamm  or  imperial  standard  of  OonstaiH 

cently  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  tine  bore  an  image  of  the  flaming  cross  whlcli 

**  SpbHtualism,"  and  has  published  a  work  illus-  u>peared  to  him  in  the  heavens,  and  diqil^yed 

trated  with  drawings  by  alleged  miritual  agency,  tne  motto :  Ev  rovrf  mm,  **  Bv  this  conquer.** 

CROSS   (Lat.  crux^  Fr.  ero%i\  an  ancient  From  that  time  the  sign  of  salvation  lettered 

instrument  of  torture  and  death,  commonly  on  the  shields  and  banners  of  the  Roman  armies 

formed  of  two  beams  crossing  each    other.  Christian  churches  were  soon  built  in  ^  sImm 

There  were  various  forms  of  the  cross:    the  of  a  cross;  and  with  the  supposed  discovwybj 

erux  eommis$a  consisted  of  a  transverse  beam  the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  Conataatfaiei  cir 

8 laced  on  the   top  of  a  perpendicular  one,  the  identical  wood  upon  which  Christ  sufBeieJ, 

ke  our  letter  T ;  the  crux  tmmma  or  eapitata  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  took  a  new  fbm. 

was  a  transverse  beam  crossing  a  perpenaicnlar  In  826  Helena,  as  related  b^  Socrates,  BoaomeiL 

one  at  some  distance  fVom  Uie  top ;  and  the  Rufinns,  and  Theodoret,  visited  the  scenes  or 

erux  dicumata^  or   St  Andrew*s  cross,   was  our  Lord's  sufferings.    Evenr  trace  of  the  great 

made  like  the  letter  X.    The  Greek  cross  is  a  events  which  had  hallowed  the  environa  af 

form  of  the  erux  immism^  the  2  beams  crossing  Jerusalem  had  been  obliterated  by  the  heatbiii| 

each  other  in  the  middle  so  that  the  4  arms  and  a  temple  to  Venus  stood  over  Monnt  Od- 

shall  be  of  equal  length.    All  these  are  varieties  vary ;  but  from  a  Jew  who  had  treasored  op 

of  the  compound  cross,  beside  which  there  was  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  the  enpraaa 

the  simple  cross  consi^ng  of  a  single  stake  on  learned  the  probable  place  of  Christ'a  bnrfad. 

which  the  criminal  was  fastened  or  impaled.  Tlie  spot  being  excavated,  8  crosses  were  Ibvod, 

The  shape  of  Uie  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus  bore  was  Ak 

auflVred  is  not  known,  for  the  historians  who  covered  lying  by  itself.    It  Is  related  that  tbt 

record  its  discovery  give  no  description  of  it  cross  of  Christ  was  di8tingubhedfh)m  the  other 

It  was  probably  the  erux  immmtk,  and  such  in-  two  by  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  tooehfaif  It. 

deed  is  it  commonly  represented  on  ancient  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot ;  a  part  of  tba 

coins.    A  piece  of  wood  oearing  an  inscription  sacred  relic  was  deposited  in  it ;  a  part  waa 

was  plare<l  on  or  above  it  and  tliere  is  reason  sent  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Santa 

to  sappone  that  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  were  Croco  in  Gcmsalemme,  built  expressly  to  r»> 

partly  sunported   by  a  Mock  placed  beneath  ceive  it ;  and  the  rest  was  inserted  by  ConsCatt* 

them,  ana  to  which  they  were  nailed.     Iks  tine  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  himself  at  Ooii- 

side  this,   then*  was    often    a  small    resting  stantinople.    The  first  was  carried  awav  ttom 

place  <»n  which  the  Ixidy  could  slightly  su*(tain  Jeruitalem  by  Chos^oe^  king  of  Persia,  ui  61i| 

Itself  as  on  a  seat    The  church  &u\v  learned  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  Roman  em* 

to  regard  the  cntm  as  an  emblem  no  longer  of  peror  Heraclius,  who  restored  it  to  ita  former 

disgrace  but  of  victory.     It  became  the  favorite  place  in  629.    In  the  old  chronicle  of  QeoflfV^  da 

aymliol  of  Chri«tiaiiity ;    it  was  fashioned  in  VinsauCcalle<l  the**  Itinerary  of  Richard  I.,"  wa 

wood,  stone,  and  metal;  it  was  placed  on  tombs,  are  t(»ld  how  the  crusaders  bore  it  with  them 

altars,   and    rvlipous    structures,   and    some-  to  battle,  how  it  was  taken  fW>m  them  by  Sala* 

times  on  the  front  of  private  dwellings ;  and  din  at  the  battle  of  Uattin  in  1 187,  and  how  tha 
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pflgrinifl  who  went  to  the  holy  city  m  1193  from  the  Welsh,"  and  "  Prelections  on  Charity." 

daring  the  8  years'  trace  were  allowed  **  to  see  He  is  at  present  the  principal  of  a  female  sem* 

and  kias  the  tnie  cross  of  our  Lord."    A  piece  inary  at  Spartanhnr^,  S.  0. 

of  it  is  Aown  at  Rome ;  another  was  preserved  OROSSBILL,  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order 

in  Poland  till  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  pas$eres^   tribe  eonirastres^  family  fringillidcB^ 

presented  by  John  Oasimir  to  the  princess  pala-  and  genus  loxia  (Linn.).    The  bill  in  this  genus 

tine,  Anna  Gonzaga,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  is  moderate,  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  cul- 

monks  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris ;  and  innuroer-  men  much  curved,  and  the  sides  compressed 

able  minute  fragments  are  held  by  Oatholics  to  the  very  acute  tip ;   the  mandibles  cross 

throughout  the  world.    A  festival  in  honor  of  each  other,  having  their  lateral  margins  bent 

the  finding  or  "  invention  "  of  the  cross  is  still  inward ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  short 

oelehrmtod  May  8,  and  the  feast  of  the  "  exalta-  and  emarginated ;   the  tarsi  short,  robust,  and 

tkm  of  the  cross,"  in  commemoration  of  its  feathered  below  the  knee ;  toes  short,  hind  one 

reatormtion  by  Heradius,  iskept  Sept  14.    The  with   its  claw  very  long,  claws  curved  and 

latter,  however,  according  to  some  authorities,  sharp.    These  birds  are  found  in  the  northern 

was  inatiUited  in  the  Greek  church  in  honor  of  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  occurring  in  flocks 

the  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Gonstantine.    The  in  the  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  the  seeds  of 

eeremony  of  the  **  adoration  (or  more  properly  which  they  eat ;  by  means  of  the  powerful  biU 

kisBing)  of  the  cross,"  which  takes  place  in  and  its  peculiar  construction,  they  pry  asunder 

all  Gatbolic  churches  on  Good  Friday,  consists  the  scales  of  the  cones ;   they  also  do  much 

in  presenting  the  feet  of  a  crucifix  to  the  lips  mischief  in  orchards  by  tearing  open  apples 

of  the  peo]^ — Architectural  crosses  were  of  and  pears  in  order  to  get  the  pips.    The  Euro- 

wemal  kinds,  the  principal  being  boundary,  pean  species  is  the  L.  curtirostra  (Linn.).   The 

market,  preaching,  and  memorial  crosses.    The  American  crossbill  is  the  L.  Americana  (Wils.). 

fine  not  only  defined  civil  and  ecclesiastical  The  length  of  the  latter  is  7  inches,  and  ez- 

fiaaiia,  hat  were  sometimes  endowed  with  the  tent  of  wings  10  inches ;   the  bill  is  brown, 

G'Tilege  of  sanctuary.     Market  crosses  were  lighter  on  the  edges,  darker  at  the  tip;  iris 

ik  partly  to  afford  shelter  in  wet  weather,  hazel ;  general  color  a  dull  light  red,  inclining 

~  partlj  in  token  of  the  rights  of  neighboring  to  vemulion,  darker  on  the  wings ;  quills  and 

to  which  belonged  the  toUs  of  the  tail  brownish  black ;  the  abdomen  paler  red, 

They  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  passing  into  whitish.    The  young  males  have 

At  preaching  crosses,  sermons  were  tints  of  yellow  and  green,  mixed  with  brown ; 

and  proclamations  were  read.     Me-  in  the  ^female  the  upper  parts    are   grayish 

^ossee  marked  the  scenes  of  battles,  brown,  tinged  with  green,  and  the  rump  gray- 

Harden,  and  other  events,  or  in  Alpine  regions  ish  yellow,  as  are  also  the  lower  parts.    They 

MiQ  denote  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  are  found  in  Maine  and  Canada  even  in  midwin- 

roads.     Fifteen  beautiful  memorial  ter,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  seen 

were  built  by  Edward  I.  at  the  places  in  large  fiocks  in  the  coldest  weather,  about  the 

the  body  of  his  queen  Eleanor  rested  mining  locations ;  they  are  also  met  with  as  far 

its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West-  south  as  Pennsylvania.    They  fly  quickly  in  an 

.»r.     The  processional  cross,  carried  at  the  undulating  manner,  making  considerable  noise: 

of  Bolemn  processions,  is  often  highly  or-  they  ore  easily  domesticate,  and  in  their  wila 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  state  seem  not  to  fear  man.    The  eggs  are  4 

of  the  eroas  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  pa-  or  5,  of  a  greenish  white  color,  thickly  covered, 

nations,  the  earliest  being  found  in  Egypt  especially  at  the  large  end,  with  dark  brown 

Indin^    It  is  claimed  that  some  have  even  spots.     The  white-winged  species  (L,  leucop" 

noticed  in  America.  Ura,  Gmel.)  also  inhabits  the  northern  pine  and 

fiOSS,  JosKPH,  D.D.^  a  Methodist  clergy-  spruce  forests,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 

bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1813.  nent,  probably  up  to  68^  N.,  where  the  woods 

He  eame  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  12,  terminate ;   it  only  resorts  to  temperate  cli- 

and  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Genesee,  N.  mates  when  forced  by  severe  weather.    The 

Y.,  at  the  age  of  16.    He  was  for  some  time  principal  diflerence  consists  in  the  more  slen- 

with    the   Transylvania  university  der  bill,  and  in  2  white  bands  on  the  wing& 


Lexington.   Ky.,   as   professor  of  English    formed  by  the  secondary  and  first  row  of  small 
imd 


. has  occupied  some  of  the  most  coverts;  the  habits  of  the  2  species  are  the 

stations  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  same.    The  singular  form  of  the  bill  in  tins 

south.    In  1855-*6  he  travelled  exten-  genus  is  a  striking  example  of  the  adaptation  of 

in  Europe,  and  wrote  letters  which  were  means  to  ends,  which  everywhere  meets  the 

fnUkfaed  extennvely  in  the  southern  journals,  student  of  natural  history. 

lie  was  n  member  of  the  general  conference  CROSSBOW.    See  Arbalast  and  Abchert. 

if  Ihe  M.  £.  church  south,  which  held  its  ses-  CROSSE,  Andbkw,  an  English  electrician, 

lion  in  Xashviile,  Tenn.,  in  1856,  and  was  the  bom  in  Bromfield,  Somersetshire,  June  17, 1784, 

ofieial  reporter  of  that  body.    He  has  pub-  died  Jtlly  6,  1855.     He  was  matriculated  at 

fished  *^  Piflgah  Views  of  the  Promised  Inheri-  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1802,  but  in  1805 

tanee,^  ^  Headlands  of  Faith,**  ^^A  Year  in  Eu-  returned  to  setUe  on  his  estate  of  Fyne  Coart, 

rope,*^  '*  life  and  Sermons  of  Christmas  Evans,  which  he  had  some  years  previously  inherited 
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from  his  father,  and  where  he  passed  the  greater  which  Mr.  Crosse  never  dispoted  that  the  ova  cf 

part  of  his  life.   Having  a  strong  predilection  for  the  inserts  were  derived  from  the  atiDospheret» 

the  study  of  electricity,  he  provided  himself  with  or  con  veye<l  into  the  a|)paratQs  hy  some  natural 

the  necessary  apparatus,  and  pursued  his  experi-  means  unknown  to  the  ezDerimenter.    Among 

ments  without  regard  to  theories.    One  of  his  the  practical  henefiti  of  nis  experiments  waa 

firitt  disicoveries  was  the  production  of  crystals  the  discovery  of  a  proceM  for  pnrifying  salt 

by  the  otfect  of  electncitv.    Hy  the  actitm  of  water  by  means  of  electricity,     lie  also  made 

the  voltaic  Imttery,  excited  by  water  alone,  upon  some  curious  discoveries  witli  reference  to  tlie 

a  tumbler  of  water  taken  from  a  cavern  in  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  upim 

ueigl)b«)rhood  lined  witli  aragonite  crystalliza-  vegetation.    He  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  active 

tionts  he  procured  in  a  few  days  crystals  of  car-  magistrate,  and  a  useful  friend  to  the  poor.     A 

bonate  of  lime.    For  30  years  he  prosecuted  memoir,  includinff  many  original  poems  written 

thi-se  ex[>eriments,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  him,  was  pubTlBhed  after  his  death  by  his 

41  mineral  cr}'Htals,  or  minerals  uncrystallized,  widow. 

in  the  form  in  which  they  are  produced  by  na-  CROSWEIJ^  Edwix,  an  American  Journal- 
ture,  including  one,  subsulpliate  of  copper,  en-  ist  and  }>olitictan,  nephew  of  tlie  succeeding, 
tirely  new.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Cat^kilL  N.  Y.,  about 
posHiMti  to  f(»nn  diamonds  in  this  way.  As  ho  17U5.  Ui>on  the  completion  of  his  educmtiuo,  he 
worked  alone  and  never  published  the  results  became  an  ase^istant  etlitor  of  the  '*  Catskill  Re- 
of  his  discoveries,  they  were  unknown  t4>  the  conler/' a  Journal  established  in  Catskill  in  1790 
scientific  world  until  tlie  meeting  of  tho  British  by  his  father  and  uncles.  Tlie  tir»t  article  which 
a»8<x'iation  for  tlie  advancement  of  science  in  he  wn»te  for  the  press  was  a  vindication  of  the 
Bristol  in  1k«36,  when  he  was  induced  to  explain  draAv<l  Holdiery  of  thv  state  who  had  been  call- 
them  publicly.  Tlie  announcement  excited  un-  ed  out  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  in  tlie  laat 
usual  interest,  and  Mr.  Cror«»ie  was  ]>ublicly  com-  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  iM>Iitical  atfinitiaa 
vlimented  by  the  president,  the  marquis  of  were  with  the  i>arty  who  ailvucated  the  war, 
Kortliampton,  and  by  I)r.  Buckland,  Dr.  Dal-  and  atter  tho  retirement  of  his  father,  his  man- 
ton,  Pn»f.  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  f^cien-  agement  of  the  pa|)er  was  such  as  to  attract 
tific  men.  For  many  years  previ<ms  he  had  tliu  attentitin  of  public  men  prominent  in  the 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  electrical  {Militical  history  of  the  htnte.  In  1m2(^*4,  n|Mja 
fluid  for  ascertaining  the  state'of  the  atmoMphere  tlie  death  of  Judge  Cantine,  printer  to  the  state 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  had  constructed  a  and  editor  of  the  '*  Albany  Argus,**  be  waa 
mile  or  more  of  insulated  wire  above  ^le  tree  invited  by  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Beqfa- 
tops  in  tho  neighborhood  of  his  house  to  aid  his  min  F.  Butler,  and  others,  t4)  assume  the  con- 
experiments.  In  181G  he  predicted,  at  a  meet-  trol  of  that  paper.  Tlienceforward  he  became  a 
Ing  of  ctmutry  gentlemen,  **  tliat  by  means  of  resident  of  Albany,  and  was  closely  identified 
electrical  agency  we  shall  be  able  to  communi-  with  the  growth  and  pros|ierity  of  the  **  Ar- 
oate  our  thoughts  instantaneouMly  with  the  pis,'' and  with  K>me  of  the  most  imix)rtant  po- 
nttonnost  ends  of  the  earth,**  although  it  does  litioal  movements  of  the  time.  He  converted 
not  api>ear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  fulfil  his  tlie  '^Argus'*  from  a  itemi-weekly  into  a  daily 
pretlii'tion.  The  di^'overy,  however,  with  Journal,  increased  its  circulation  very  larselyi 
which  his  name  is  cliiefly  ccmnected,  is  that  of  and  made  it  one  of  the  cliief  organs  of  tlie  uem- 
tlie  apparent  priKl uct ion  of  insectti  by  tho  action  ocratic  party,  n(»t  merely  in  the  state,  bat  in 
of  the  voltaic  Imttery  ufMin  certain  chemit'al  the  country.  The  organization  of  the  party 
fluids.  In  1h30,  while  pursuing  his  ex|K.Ti-  was  at  that  time  as  perfect  as  |M>litical  sagacity 
meiitH  in  crystallization  with  a  highly  caustic  could  make  it,  and  to  Mr.  Croiiwell,  as  a  mem- 
solution,  out  of  contact  with  atmo>pheric  air,  berof  the  H>*cal]ed  *' Albany  regency,**  agroop 
he  iioti(>iMl  the  ap^warunce  of  an  insect  of  the  of  ]H»liticians  who  directe<l  the  councils  of  the 
acaru^  trilK\  of  wlnoli  upward  of  ICK)  more  were  party  in  tho  »tate  of  New  York,  was  assigned 
funned  witliin  a  few  wceki*.  The  discoverv  the  delicate  task  (»fcomiM»«ing,  through  the  cul- 
cau*«ed  a  considerable  st*n<ation,  and  although  umns  of  the  ""  Argim,*'  all  intestine  difficnltica, 
Mr.  Faraihiy  and  Mr.  We^-k^of  (randwichainply  and  pre^-rving  order  in  the  ranks.  To  the 
amtiniied  the  statements  of  Mr.  l>os.<e  by  their  tact  with  which  he  diH^harged  this  duty  haa 
own  eX[KTieniv,  tbe  latter  w:is  accusi-d  of  tho  bt^en  aMTiW'tl.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  tlie 
impiety  o(  a<«<uiiiing  to  becimio  a  creator.  as4*endenry  which  tbe  demtK'ratic  party  long 
Cr\»^M\  who  wa«  a  man  of  sincere  reli^ouii  con-  maintaine<l  in  the  state.  The  minor  party 
viotit>ns  wiLH  mucli  atfected  by  tlie^te  iinpiita-  presses  habitually  copietl  the  lemliug  articles 
tionts  althiMigh  he  rould  give  no  explanation  of  of  the  **  Argns,'*  as  the  embiHliment  uf  the 
the  manner  in  which  the  in^rcts  were  prodn(*e<l.  M>untle*t  demiKTatic  principles;  and  to  ptUent 
In  an'^wer  t«»  a  i>«-rson  who  bad  attacked  him  wan  tlie  inihience  of  Mr.  (VoAWell's  name  and 
with  unusual  vim Ienre.be  said  that  be  was  H>rry  of  bin  paiKT,  that  f<»r  many  year?*  to  diH^re«!it 
if  the  faith  of  bis  neii;bb«irs  dei>eniled  ufKiii  the  the  aiitboritv  of  the  '' ArgUn  **  was  e<{Ut\a]ent 
elaw  of  a  mite.  Ittsvut  ex|>eriinentji  on  the  t4>  a  renunciation  of  party  ties.  In  IMn,  Mr. 
same  subject  by  Prof.  S-huIze  of  (termany  (*nn.weU  wsj*  succwde«l  as  state  printer,  a  jiosi- 
failed  to  obtain  tbe  apiK'nrance  of  in9HH*t<«  <>r  tinn  be  bu<l  held  fur  the  previous  17  years,  by 
animal  germs,  thus  connrmiug  Uie  probability  Mr.  Thurlow   Weed,  editor  of  the  **  AllMuy 
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Evening  JoomaL**    In  184i  Mr.  Croswell  was  ing  obarity  and  religions  devotion.    He  became 

reinstated  for  a  period  of  8  years.     Varions  suddenly  ill  while  condncting  divine  service  in 

flanges  had  meanwhile  affected  the  harmo-  his  charch  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  lived  bnt  a 

Biooa  action  of  the  party  which  he  had  so  long  short  time  after  being  removed  to  his  residence. 

promoted,  and  he  found  himself  opposed  to  His  poems  are  mostly  short  lyrical  pieces,  in  com* 

eome  of  his  earliest  political  associates,  among  memoration  of  the  observances  and  memorial 

crthers  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The  **  Argus,"  how-  seasons  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

ever,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  or-  CROTCH,  William,  an  English  composer, 

gans  of  the  democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Croswell  bom  at  Norwich  in  1775,  died  at  Taunton,  Dea 

invariably  supported  its  candidates  for  national  29,  1847.    When  scarcely  2  years  of  age  he 

offices.     In  the  more  difficult  matter  of  state  could  play  tunes  on  the  harpsichord,  and  a  year 

politica,  his  influence  has  necessarily  been  of  later  was  able  to  add  a  bass.    This  precocitj 

tees  wdght  than  formerly.    In  1854  he  retired  attracted    the  attention  of  Dr.   Bumey  an^ 

from  the  *^ Argus"  and  from  all  connection  other  distinguished  musicians,  but  the  ezpee* 

with  the  newspaper  press,  after  an  eventful  tations    excited   by  it  were    never    fulfilled. 

editorial  life  of  about  40  years.    His  pen  has  Crotch  became  an  accomplished  musician,  but 

occasionally  been  employed  on  addresses  and  his   compositions,  of  which  he   published  a 

edier  literary  productions  not  of  a  professional  great  number,  have  no  special  merit.    He  waa 

diaracter,  and  he  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  made  a  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of 

pohiication  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  chair  of 

men  and  events  of  his  time.  professor  of  music. 

CROSWELL,  Harby,  D.  D.,  an  American  CROTON,  a  river  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
joomaliat  and  clergyman,  bom  at  West  Hart-  flowing  through  Dutchess,  Putnam,  and  West- 
Ibfd,  Conn.,  June  16,  1778,  died  at  New  Chester  counties,  and  entering  the  Hudson  river 
Hav^  March  13,  1858.  He  was  first  publicly  about  85  m.  above  New  York  city.  From  thia 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  *^  Balance,"  a  stream  the  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
Jonmai  fonnded  by  him  in  1802  at  Hudson,  water  through  the  Croton  aqueduct;  for  ade- 
K.  Y.,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Ezra  scription  of  which,  see  Aqubduot. 
Smpaon,  by  education  a  Presbyterian  clergy-  CROTON  OIL  is  expressed  from  the  seeda 
man.  Mr.  Croswell,  who  was  a  federalist,  of  the  erotan  tiglium,  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
wrote  in  the  then  prevailing  spirit  of  bitter-  Molucca,  Hindostan,  and  of  other  parts  of  Asia. 
neea,  and  became  involved  in  many  libel  suits  These  seeds  are  rather  larger  than  a  common 
and  proeecnticms,  celebrated  at  the  time.  In  pea,  of  an  ovate  form,  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
one  of  these,  for  an  article  on  Jefferson,  pnb-  The  kernels  contain  about  50  per  cent  of  oil, 
liflhed  in  the  ^  Wasp,"  a  journal  under  his  di-  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  It  has  a  slight 
recdoQ,  Alexander  Hamilton  made  his  last  odor,  and  a  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  a  speedy 
forensie  effort  in  his  defence.  Mr.  Croswell  and  powerful  purgative,  and  acts  with  good 
afterward  removed  to  Albany,  and  established  effect  upon  the  patient  when  taken  in  small 
a  federal  paper ;  but  turning  his  attention  to  doses.  Taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces 
theology,  he  retired  from  loumalism  and  took  vomiting  and  great  pain,  and  is  sometimes  fjatal 
in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1814.  He  in  its  effects.  It  has  been  long  used  in  Indiai 
rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  New  Ha-  and  was  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  1630, 
Feb.  22,  1816,  and  was  in  the  latter  part  but  attracted  little  notice.  It  was  intro- 
of  his  life  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  dig-  duced  into  England  in  1820,  but  does  not  yet 
mtf  and  gravity  of  his  deportment  as  he  had  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  In 
Veen  in  his  earlier  career  for  its  impetuosity,  cases  of  constipation,  where  all  other  medi- 
He  was  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  cines  fail,  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  It 
aad  a  memoir  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  is  also  employed  in  dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  in 
Ooaweil,  D.  D. — ^William,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  almost  all  diseases  in  which  the  patient  has  a 
preceding,  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  tendency  to  torpor.  Externally  applied,  it  ia 
1904,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1851.  He  was  found  advantageous  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuma- 
gndoated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  and  took  tism,  neuralgia,  glandular  swellings,  and  in  pul- 
erdecs  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  monary  complaints.  Thus  applied,  it  produces 
1828.  In  1829  he  became  rector  of  Christ  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  pustular  erup- 
ckorch,  Boston,  in  1840  of  St  Peter^a,  at  An-  tions.  The  oil  is  sometimes  incorporated  with 
K.  Y.,  and  in  1844  returned  to  Boston  to  the  lead  plaster,  melting  at  a  gentle  heat  8 
the  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Advent,  parts  of  the  latter  with  1  of  oil.  Much  of  the 
services  he  directed  in  conformity  with  croton  oil  imported  to  this  country  is  not  gen- 
Ike  ancient  rubrics  rather  than  the  practice  of  uine,  being  procured  from  plants  different  from 
elher  ehnrches  or  the  sentiments  of  his  ec-  the  C,  tiglium, 

rfcalaiitirnl  superiors.     His  views  in  regard  to  CROTONA,  or  Crotox,  an  ancient  Greek 

He  ertemal  arrangements  of  the  church  led  to  colony  in  southern  Italy.     The  city  stood  near 

aeastroversy  with  Bishop  Eastbum,  by  whom  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^sarus,  on  the  E.  coast 

hi  waa  officially  censured  ;    but  his  church  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.     It  was  founded  by 

none  the  less,  for  the  life  of  the  a  body  of  Ach»ans  and  Spartans,  probably 

I  a  beautiful  example-  of  self-deny-  about  710   B.  C,  and   soon  became  distin- 
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Giahed  fbr  tln^  wealth,  and  power.    Accord-  the  larjnx  is  alMted;  and  It  Is  often  the  food 

I  to  liry,  its  walls  enclosed  a  space  12  m.  in  fortnne  of  the  physician  to  arrest  this  feaHbl 

drcomference.    In  the  war  with  Sy.haris,  010  disease,  when  this  earlr  in^catioo  of  danger  is 

B.  C,  Crotona  is  said  to  have  sent  into  the  understood  and  attended  to.    The  brafcn  i^ 

field  100,000  men,  and  to  hare  conqncred  the  ^iratorj  sound  is  heard  chieflj  during  inspire* 

BrhariteA  with  a  force  of  800,000.    Some  time  tion ;  and  when  false  membranes  have  formed 

afterward  the  Crotonites  were  themselves  de-  in  the  larynx  there  is  generally  a  prdongatioii 

feated  by  the  Locrians  near  iht  river  Sagraa,  of  the  expiration.    The  dyn>ncBa  oocun  osoallj 

and  never  again  recovered  their  national  im-  at  night,  and  during  sleep ;  its  suffocative  sysp* 

portanoe.    In  the  2d  Punic  war  tliey  were  no  toms,  change  in  the  features,  dilatation  of  tba 

longer  able  to  defend  their  own  walla,  and  a  nostrils,  and  agitation  of  idl  the  respiratorj 

few  years  later  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  movements,  are  found   in  no  other  disewa. 

to  recruit  the  exhausted  population  of  the  city.  Auscultation  detects  nothing  characteristio  la 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  the  lungs,  except  diminution  or  absence  of  Iba 

■chool  of  Pythagoras.  respiratonr  murmur  In  proportion  to  the  ob» 

CROUP  (ewutncke  traeKeali$^  anaina  mem^  struction  in  the  larynx ;  all  HUes,  except  thoaa 

hranaeea^  and  diphiheritis  tracAealU,  of  au-  caused  by  the  flapping  of  membranes  wbidi 

thors),  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  have  extended  into  the  bronchi,  musl  be  th« 

membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron-  result  of  complications  not  belonging  to  pore 

chial  tul>ea,  characterized  by  the  production  of  croup.    The  aiseafle  mav  be  said  to  be  peculiar 

false   membranes  on  their  internal   surface,  to  childhood,  between  the  1st  and  lOlh  Jtu% 

There  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  though  older  children,  and  even  adnlta,  are  o»> 

(larfngumu$9tridulii$\  sometimes  erroneously  casionally  affected ;  it  is  most  common  In  eM^ 

ealled  croup,  but  which  is  entirely  different  in  damp  seasons,  and  those  characterised  by  rad- 

its  nature,  sym|>toms,  gravity,  and  treatment,  den  clianges,  and  in  low,  marshy  looalmea;  H 

Croup  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symp-  prevails  sometimes  epidemically  and  endtodeal- 

toms  of  a  common  cold,  with  hoarseness  and  ly,  but  is  never  contagious ;  it  often  oecnrs  aooa 

a  liarsh  cougli,  pain  in  the  head,  fever,  and  es-  after  the  eruptive  fevers,  whooping  oouch,  and 

pecially  by  swelling  and  redness  in  the  back  catarrhal  diseases,  especially  during  epiMmiea^ 

of  the  throat;  but  it  may  come  on  suddenly  there  seems  to  be  a  predisposition  to  It  In  ea^ 

during  the  ni^t,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparent  tain  famiUes,  and  those  who  have  been  oma 

health.    The  flrst  s]rmptom  observed  may  be  attacked  are  liable  to  other  seimrea.     TIm 

the  peculiar  ringing,  brasen  ooufh,  occurring  pathologioid  cliaracters  are  redness  and  awaH- 

most  likely  in  the  night;  then  the  voice  be-  Ing  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  paa» 

ooroes  sharp,  the  re^iration  noisy  and  difll-  MigMi»  and   the   presence  of  a  memteiMW 

cult,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowing  sound  dur-  concretion  of  various  extent  and  conrfst— <^ 

ing  inspiration ;  the  face  is  red  and  swollen,  though  death  may  occur  from  the  Ttokoea  m 

the  eyes  suffbsed,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  hard  the  inflammation  and  its  extension  to  the  hngt 

and  quick ;    the   head  is  thrown  oack,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  latter.    Cnmp  m 

everj  thing  indicates  the  distress  of  the  suf-  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  leaving  out  or  tka 

ferer;  the  occasional  cou^  brings  up  nothing  case  the  manv  affections  which  have   baan 

but  some  thick  mucus,  tinged  pertiaps  with  erroneously  called  croup.  It  may  be  stated  thai 

blood.    A  treacherous  calm  may  succeed  this  the  mortality  is  certainly  66  per  cent,  in  waQ 

agitation,  and  the  patient  may  fall  ai^eep ;  but  defined  cases,  and  probacy  considerably 

a  new  paroxysm  will  soon  reawaken  him,  more  er  than  that  under  the  old  ibnns  of  trea^ 

severe  than  the  first  unless  the  disease  be  cut  At  the  present  time  bleedinff  Is  very 

abort  by  appropriate  remedies.    In  the  inter-  resorted  to,  unless  locally  bv  leechea; 

rals  the  child  may  seem  well,  except  from  a  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  general 

hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slightly  noisy  tice,  except  for  the  dislodgment  c«  ikiaa 

respiration.     As   the   disease   advances,   the  branes  evidently  loose ;  mercurials,  both 

brrathing  becomes  more  difllcnit,  the  couflh  nallv  and  by  the  skin,  have  always  bee 

more  suffocating,  the  voice  stifled,  and   the  gardcd  with  favor  in  this  country,  but  ara  of 

ouuntenance  livid;  the  extremities  become  cold.  Questionable  utility  in  most  caseai  and  fod* 

and  coma  or  convulsif>ns  doite  the  scene.    Not-  tivcly  ii^urions  in  many ;  the  prostratioD  M* 

witlistanding  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  swal-  lowing  the  fractional  exhibition  of  antimooUi 

lowing  is  generally  easy;  false  membranes  of  has  not  been  found  to  arrest  the  disease;  pw^ 

greater  or  Ivss  exent  are  occaKionally  coughed  gntives,  expectorants,  blisters,  tonics,  and 

np  with  a  partial,  or,  in  rare  cases,  complete  spastniHlics  have  been  freoly  used  to  litda 

relief.    The  disease  may  run  to  a  fatal  termi-  pose.  There  is  probably  no  better  general 

nation  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  nmtinue  many  ment  than  the   following,  recommended   bj 

days,  ending  in  death  or  reo(»very.    According  Prof.  John  Ware :    1,  to  avoid  all  rsdoalafc 

toBretonneau,  croup  is  only  sn  extension  of  depicting,  and  disturbing  measures*  aa  Uaao- 

a  diphtheritic  Inflamniatiou  frt»in  the  pharynx  to  ing,  emetics,  purgatives,  and  blisters ;    %  to 

the  air  fisjisages ;  indeed,  jterhaiis  in  the  mi^or-  keep  the  patient  under  the  ftill  infli 


ity  of  ca.'iest  the  fslse  membrane  may  l)o  seen    opium,  combined  |>erhaps  with  caloinal ;  9l 
nfion  the  tonsils  and  |>osturior  fauces  before    constant  external  applicatioD  of  wanBth  Mft 
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noDRh  the  crow  tmll*  ap  a  few  wvOs  of  th«  ddedlf  tblerlxb.  Ijk«  muj  other  birds  of  a 
grrminulinft  cum,  his  iierviceti  tit  tlie  a^ricul-  bUi'k  eolur,  tlie  crow  U  oecwionallj  pcrfuctlj 
tnrixt  far  uatw«i^)i  liin  dofirMlatiuns;  bv  (lulj  wliil«.  Tlie  (ight  of  tlie  cruw  ia  vvrj  keen; 
dcTuunt  iD*i'<'ti,  (irubi,  anil  woniii',  whii'b  but  and  it  in  by  tbi>  i^nse,  and  not  bj  the  Benxe  of 
tior  bim  would  dwutatu  kIkiIv  SMu  uf  tbe  nmull,  that  tliiH  bird  is  ((uidcd  in  ila  KBrch  uf 
JWiug  r»m;  Im  dvslniv*  innniiicrDUo  mice,  fuod,  and  in  tbe  avuidanni  of  itit  bunun  tai- 
mole^  and  othvr  sniBJl  qtiadni|H'dAi,  evcij  uiu>  mieii.  When  on  'n»  tuanuiding  vxciimiuii!!  af- 
<rf  which  omiinila  1U  tiniiti  tlii-  iriiMcliief  he  ter  egg*,  which  it  curii-it  aaru;  ua  the  bill,  it 
doe«;  be  will  eat  Mnakts,  fn>ir*.  lizard^  and  it  otli-ii  attai'kvd  and  drivon  away,  t^pKiallj 
otLvr  iim&ll  rtptilm,  and  ahio  fruitii,  vevtin,  and  by  the  cuun^tcoDS  kiiiK-bird.  II.  The  Eunt- 
TegvtiihUii,  and.  if  hanl  |ir«i>w^  fur  fiiud,  will  nean,  or  oarriun  «n>w  {C.  eoromt,  Linn.),  ia 
even  ik-»rcnd  tu  carriuii.  Ho  will  Rli'id  and  larger  than  ttie  pn.>c«din|t  i>|<ecii.ii,  being  from 
devour  the  cf^  uf  otbiT  bird^  and  will  occs-  80  to  83  inclivs  lonft,  widi  an  extent  of  wing 
riuiially  ]>ri'j  U[>un  a  weak  or  wuundL-d  bird ;  ho  of  40  inchw ;  the  bill  is  RtroDp!r,  deeper,  Uor» 
delitcbtii  tu  wuiTj  the  owL  the  opossum,  and  convex  un  tlie  aidl.■^  and  tlio  edges  inore  in* 
the  raccDon,  and  will  pumuo  tliv  thii'Viidi  flevtMl;  the  ft-et  and  toenare  larKi-raud  ■tmng- 
hawk,  und  even  the  eoglu  wiiU  all  the  furees  er,  and  the  cUwh  robust  in  prupurtinn.  'Went 
that  liu  can  niiHi  in  Lho  Dci)!lilKirliuoil :  he  i«  it  not  for  its  iiniBller  size  and  muuo  difference* 
•aid  tu  fuUuw  the  larger  cuniivuru,  pnilwhly  to  in  the  fonn  uf  tlie  fvatheri,  it  nii|tlit  be  euo- 
pttrfadioofthc  bits  which  tlier  may  leave.  Untliti  funnded  witli  the  raven,  as  \Xi  pruiMitiuns  an 
wbule,  the  crow  is  B  persecuted,  cuiiipKrativclr  about  the  NUue,  the  body  1>ein|{  full  and  ovalc^ 
bannUiu,  and  indeed  a  miwl  serrieeable  binl,  and  the  neck  abort  auil  i-lrun|t.  The  |iaUtu  ia 
and  dcMrvee  better  treatment  fruiu  the  Aineri-  flat  and  the  tungne  ohluiit:,  while  in  tbe  Ainer- 
oan  funiier.  Audubun  uy»  to  the  funner*:  "I  ican  »pe<:ie«  ttie  palate  hi  concave  and  th« 
would  tell  tlit>ni  that  if  they  persist  in  killing  tongne  i«  uamiwer.  Tliu  jdunk^e  ii  tn«d«r- 
crowA,  the  be»t  seawn  fur  duinic  ihj  in  when  ately  full,  ciiriinict,  and  very  gluMiy  ;  the  feath- 
their  cum  beifius  to  rijien."  Wherever  the  erit  i<f  the  hind  iicek  are  narrow  and  with  their 
crow  is  abunUaat  the  raven  it  tcari'e,  and  tim  |iuint^  diMiuci,  but  iu  the  American  bird  they 
fWTM.  The  crow  is  euniiuun  to  all  yon*  uf  the  are  brood,  rounded,  aiid  »u  blended  that  the 
United  t4Iate^  amivniblin);.  aAer  the  breeiUiiK  fumi  uf  eacli  U  nut  easily  traced;  the  fealhera 
■eatun,  in  lanru  doekw,  many  uf  which  reimivu  uf  the  fore  n«'k  ure  luiiveulatc  and  compact  at 
to  the  Kouthi-ru  Htoten  in  the  winter.  It  builds  the  em),  a*  iu  the  raven,  but  iu  the  American 
ita  nivt  in  thick  swa)U|»,  or  un  tlie  siiles  of  rruw  they  are  three  times  at  broad,  ruunded, 
n«e|>  rocks,  as  much  concealed  as  p<>^sible :  the  and  entirely  bh-nded;  in  utiier  rej^iecta  the 
peritHi  of  breediDK  varies  from  February  to  {•luiua^.'v  is  aliku  in  the  two  l»rd!>,  llie  neck  of 
Jnoc,  BfcordinK  to  latitude.  The  nest  U  the  fi>rmcr  U-inn  tinpil  with  (n^vn  and  blue, 
mode  of  sticks  interwoven  with  ictuimcs.  plan-  bat  in  the  latter  with  udiKtinct  purplish  brown, 
tcml  within  with  mod,  nud  lined  with  H>tt  From  this  dtM-riptiim  it  can  hardly  be  duabiwl 
roots,  feattiers,  or  wool ;  the  e(rKii  uv  friini  \  that  the  Anierieiin  and  European  crow  are  dis- 
to  n.  of  a  iiiilu  iirevniHh  color,  siHitlvd  and  tiuct  hi>ecies.  Tlie  fi-niule  is  wuiilur  to  the  iiiale 
clouded  with  brownish  (irvcn  and  [iur)ili>h  in  color,  but  sunieuhia  >uia]ler ;  the  tints  ut 
fray  ;  both  sexes  sit  npon  theeirKN  and  watch  the  young  have  le>suf  tliu  uietallic  lustre.  The 
over  their  yon iig  with  the  lendereit  caro;  iu  carrion  crow  prvys  ojiun  suudl  iiuadrupcda, 
the  Niuthero  states  t^y  raise  %  broiids  iu  u  sea-  young  hares  and  rutibits,  yuun^  binli^  egil^ 
BOD.  Several  nests  are  oflen  found  near  eiwh  cnistncea,  iuoIlu>kii,  worms,  gmb^,  and  graina; 
ether,  and  when  any  Mranger  uppruaches  the  hut,  as  iti^  name  iin{iorts,  its  favttrite  fuud  ia 
onniuiunity,  tlie  noise  of  the  asM-iiibli-d  niulli-  carrion  of  all  kinds ;  it  often  destroys  y»ang 
tnde  is  almost  deafening  nnlil  the  intruder  re-  Imnlis  and  Nckly  iJiw|i;  it  is  vt-rj  fund  of  at- 
tire*. The  young,  when  jiist  about  to  leave  tacking  [larturit'ot  ewes,  frnjucnlly  killing  btflb 
the  neM,  are  niUMilered  In  sumu  Im-ulilics  tul-  the  niuthvr  und  the  young,  tearing  out  the  eyes 
solde  fisid.  The  llight  uf  tlie  crow  is  swiit,  tongue,  and  entruihs  in  the  muuner  uf  the  vul- 
C«|i«tile  of  being  u)ilaine<l  a  long  time,  and  lures ;  wtialever  its  fisid  may  be,  it  Is  exceed- 
•ouvtitne*  at  a  grval  height ;  on  the  gmiind  its  ingly  vuraciuuft.  I'lilike  the  American  i^ivcie^ 
iralt  is  gran-fid  and  sl<iw:  it  often  alights  un  iIm  carrion  crow  does  not  ossuciatu  in  largv 
the  l>a>'k  of  i-atlle.  to  pii'k  out  the  wnniis  fmiu  HiH'ks,  but  in  gvtierally  solitary  or  in  vain,  ex- 
Ihe  skin.  Tlieir  well-known  iiulvv  "  caw.  c»w.  ci-iit  in  breeding  time,  when  B  whole  (oiwljr 
OBW."  are  very  di-stinhkiil.  v|Kriully  in  early  wul  remain  together  fur  some  weeks.  Ilsdight 
~  ming  when  tliey  scatter  iiili>  small  Hocks  in  is  sedate  B:id  diri-ct  ihencv  the  elpn-won,  "01 
rch  of  final,  aud  toward  evei ting  when  the  tlioi-rowllieK,"  for  aslraight  line),andper&nB- 
ntnming  partio  aiv  •electing  tJieir  ruiMtiiig  ed  by  rvguUrflajntof  tbe  fully  eileodcdwiBga: 
plaws  for  the  night.  Tlie  crow  is  very  roura-  it  dues  not  soar  to  any  ureat  height.  Bad  pr*- 
■cons  agiun>t  it*  bird  eneiniis,  and  will  uut  fen  thoouen  niouni,fiel«U,aDd  ahorca  la  noo^ 
kceilale  to  atta>'k  any  marauding  hawk  which  toinuna  districts.  lU  g^  b  dtwlar  %» that  cf 
come*  within  its  raii^.  It  inakt*  a  very  in-  the  nT•l^  and  IM  — ^  ^er<r^  -[^■—-  i"— — - 
teraating  pel,  as  it  displays  cunaiilerable  iotalli-  from  tbs  '  ii- 
fcnct  Binl  duciUiy ;  but  iu  prviiCDMtUi  ai«4^  OBnr.    b                               u^v  ma.  aiutd 
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U^raeks,or<intiII  trMB,aDd1araftt>ra4to6  •pedes  keep  sep&rate,  the  Istter  being  much 

em  of  m  pale  bhtiah  green  color,  spotted  itnd  more  shy  and  wild.    It  ia  said,  and  probably 

btaebed  with  dark  brown  and  pnrplisli  gray ;  with  tnrth,  that  the  species  breed  together,  pro- 

theae  ecriora,  bowerer,  vary  oonsiderably ;  tbe  duoing  hybrids  iotermediate  between  the  two ; 

j»  an  ^iMit  If  indiei  long,  and  1}  inches  in  it  most  be  difficult  to  distingaieli  BDch  tiybrida 


tbeir  cretttest  width.  They  not  nnfreqnently  from  the  preeent  speoieB,  as  the  space  occupied 
boild  tn  tb«  n^hborhood  of  farm  houses,  in  by  the  asn-gray  Taries  greatly  in  different  in> 
ecdar  to  be  near  any  rqected  offal,  and  watch    dividaab.     IV.  The  fish  crow  (<7.  ottifrofu*, 


their  opportonity  to  ponnee  npon  chickens  or  Wils.)  ia  smaller  than  the  ci 

dneUings,  and  to  steal  ^gs  from  any  of  the  ing  a  length  of  only  16  inches  and  an  extent  at 

inmestie    fowls.     The  carrion    crow  is  very  wings  of  8B  inches;  the  hill  is  nearly  2  inches 

Msilj  tamed,  and  ia  capable  of  strong  attach-  and  the  tarsus  If  inches  long.    These  two  birda 

nvnt;  its  d<»utity  is  great,  and  its  memory  as-  resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance;  the 

todahiiig;  ita  propentitiea  are  thievish ;  like  bill  in  the  fish  crow  b  concave  on  the  aides  at 

the  raven  and  the  jackdajr,  the  catrion  crow  the  base,  and  fiat  in  the  middle;  the  ptnmaga 

aiMT  ba  tangbt  to  imitate  the  bwnan  voice,  in  its  general  color  is  deep  black,  with  bine  ami 

Aeeording  to  Temminek,  this  species  occurs  pnrple  reflections  above,  and  bine  and  greenish 

omr  all  western  Earope,  bnt  is  raro  in  the  beneath;   the  bill,  tarsi,  toes,  and  claws  are 

leiiliiii  [laitii     HI.  Thenoodedcrow  ((7. eorat:^  black;  the  iris  dark  brown.    This  species  ia 

liu.)  has  the  head,  fore  neck,  wings,  and  tail  abundant  in  the  sontheru  states,  in  maritime 

ot  a  Maek  color,  with  pnrplish  blae  and  green  districts,  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  occasionally  seen 

"    tiona ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  aah-gray  as  far  north  as  New  York  in  spring  and  snm» 

i  witii  pnrpliah,  the  shafts  being  darker ;  mer,  returning  to  the  sonth  in  winter.     The 

tna  Amale  b  similar  to  the  male,  somewhat  fish  crow  Is  not  persecuted  like  the  common 

maUer,  the  Mack  on  the  fore  neck  less  in  ez-  species,  and  is  therefore  qnit«  familiar  in  ita 

tent,  aod  the  gray  of  the  back  lees  pure;  the  habits,  approaching  honses  and  gardens  with- 

fUnsMga  at  the  yonng  ie  black,  with  the  ezcep-  ont  fear,  and  feeding  nnmolested  on  the  host 

tioB  of  a  Itroad  band  of  dusky  gray  round  the  fraita.     Its  favorite  food,  as  its  popular  name 

ton  part  of  the  body.    This  species,  with  tbe  implies,  is  fish ;  at  early  dawn  the  flock  takee 

txetiptioa  of  tbe  odor,  mnch  resembles  the  car-  wing  for  the  sea-shore,  in  a  very  noisy  manner ; 

tiOB  crow ;  it  ia  somewhat  smaller,  the  length  they  skitn  along  the  shallows,  flats,  and  marshee 

b^g  aboDt  SO  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  in  search  of  small  fish,  which  they  catch  alive 

MiBcbca.    It  is.abnndant  in  the  northern  parta  in  their  claws,  retiring  to  a  tree  or  stone  to  de> 

of  Scotland,  and  it  occars  in  all  parts  of  Enrope ;  vonr  them.    Like  others  of  the  genns,  this  spe- 

it  prefien  die  coast,  and  the  neighborhood  of  cies  will  feed  on  all  kinds  of  garbage,  on  crabe 

la^ie  maritime  towns.    It  is  not  gregarious,  not  and  mollnsks,  on  eggs  and  young  birds,  on  the 

more  than  S  indiridnals  being  often  seen  to-  berries  of  various  kinds  of  ihx  and  itillinffiA, 

frther ;  it  ii  quite  as  omnivorous  as  the  preced-  on  mnlberries,  figs,  whortleberries,  pears,  and 

mg  fpeciea,  thongh  it  prefers  fish  and  mollnsks  other  ripe  fniita ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  at- 

to  the  carcasses  of  larger  animals ;  it  has  sa-  tacking  on  the  wing  the  smaller  galls  and  terna, 

•  gadty  enongfa,  when  it  cannot  open  crabs  and  and  of  forcing  them  to  give  up  their  recently 

diell-fish,  to  ruse  them  into  the  air  and  drop  caught    fish.    They    breed  in    Febraary  and 

them  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  break-  Uarch  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  ■ 

iag  them.    It  is  very  fbnd  of  perching  upon  a  month  later  in  New  Jersey ;    the    nests  are 

Mone  or  treo  in  dull  weather,  and  croaking  for  usually  made  in  the  loblolly  pine,  on  the  euda 

a  long  time,  being  answered  by  others  who  of  the  branches  about  30  feet  from  the  ground; 

hare  statioaed  themselves  at  a  distance ;  this  the  neat  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  coro- 

halnt  haa  been  considered  by  the  common  peo-  mon  crow,  bat  are  smaller.    The  note  is  dilFer- 

fk  a*  indicative  of  rain.     Its  ordinary  fiight  is  ent  from  that  of  the  other  species,  resemblin;^ 

ikw  and  r^nlar,  and  its  gtut  npon  the  ground  according  to  Audubon,  the  syllables  Aa,  Ao, 

icmaibbly  sedate  and  dignified.    It  is  a  peacea-  hoe,  frequently  repeated ;  at  night  they  are  still, 

hk  Iritd,  rarely  attacked  by,  and  rarely  attack-  in  the  morning  very  noisy,  and  in  the  breeding 

UK  othna.     It  doea  not  soar,  nor  skim  the  hill-  season  not  disagreeable  nor  monotonous.    Their 

Mm  ia  aeareh  of  food,  bnt  skulks  along  the  flight  is  strong  and  protracted ;  they  generally 

low  porads  io  the  Tirinity  of  water ;  it  de-  fly  near  the  water,  bnt  occasionaHy  they  rise  to 

Aefamaarof  theeggsand  yonngof  theplover  a  great  height.    On  the  ground  their  move- 

wA  the  rra  ^rtmie  tmA  tA\i^  birds  frequenting  ments  are  graceful ;  and  they  are  fond  of  open- 

ibr  moor^      They  remain   jiiired  the  greater  ing  and  shutting  their  wings,  a  habit  common 

pari  of  the  year,  and  almost  always  conatrnct  to  the  other  crows.     Tljey  can  disgorge  their 

tMr  nwt  on  a  rock  near  llie  sea;  tbe  ^gga,  food  like  the  vnltures,  when  wounded  and  at- 

MUUy  S  in  nmnber,  are  of  a  pale  blnish  green  tempting  to  escape ;  they  are  easily  approached 

tint,  Burked.  especially  at  ths  large  end,  with  and  shot,  and  in  winter,  when  their  food  is 

nuitirfi  tpiii*  of  green  isL  brown  and  pale  pnr-  chiefly  fruit,  they  are  very  fat,  and  considered 

>(khmy.    The?'~~''-'"""wii—"^yfound  good  eating.    The  female  is  smaller,  and  the 

la  dttnmt  loMd                      i  -       luu  crow ;  gloss  on  the  plumage  is  less  bright,  with  brown 

mi.  vhca  oxiMi                                       t,  the  reflSotions  on  the  upper  parts ;  the  length  ia  15 
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inchea,  and  the  extent  of  wings  81  inche^.^  CROWN  (Lat  wrvm).  a  wrMthnibnei  or 

The  hkbite  of  the  crows  seem  to  be  the  seme  ciroakr  oovering  for  the  heed,  mede  eitiier  of 

in  ell  ooantries.    The  ourrion  crow  of  Ceylon  leaves  and  flowers  or  of  metals  and  predooa 

detects  the  woonded  deer,  and  discloses  its  stones,  and  worn  as  a  deeoratiOQ  or  hooorahU 

retreat  to  the  honter  bj  congregating  on  the  distinction.    The  legends  of  the  Qreeka  atteib* 

neighboring  trees.    Whenever  thk  bird  sees  an  nted  its  invention  to  PlxMnetheos  or  Jmuml  and 

animal  lying  on  the  ground,  it  soon  collects  all  the  eariiest  Greek  crowns  were  worn  ohieflT  oo 

ito  comraides  in  the  vicinity ;  one  of  the  boldest  festive  occasions,  and  were  twined  of  twigs  of  the 

hops  npon  the  animal's  body ;  as  this  is  not  on-  tree  or  plant  sacred  to  the  divinity  who  prsiided 

oommon  in  their  search  for  ticks,  the  creatore  over  the  festivaL    The/  nurehr  Dontainad  laora 

lies  still,  grateful  for  the  expected  riddance  of  than  a  single  kind  of  leaves  or  flowers,  as  the  ivTt 

the  vermin.    Finally  the  crow  looks  into  the  myrtle,  roses,  violets,  and  lilies.    The  ivy  was  m 

eyes ;  then  the  aniinal,  if  able  to  defend  itself,  especial  esteem  on  Bacchanalian  oocasinna^  aaoa 

removes  the  dangerous  friend  by  a  shake  of  the  it  was  believed  to  be  a  preventive  of  drankeoaesa. 

hesd ;  but  if  the  eyes  be  dim  from  disease  or  Circular  garlands  were  oommon  oraameata  also 

wounds,  full  well   the  crow  knows   it,  and  for  priests,  altars,  temples,  graves,  and  aaorifioial 

phmges  its  powerful  bill  into  the  eyeball  of  the  offerings.    At  the  national  games,  a  orowa  waa 

struggling  sufferer,  and  feasts  upon  its  favorite  the  reward  granted  to  the  victors.     It  waa 

morsel ;  the  rest  soon  Join,  and  attack  the  parts  made  of  wild  olive  ibr  the  Olympie  heroes;  of 

giving  easiest  access  to  the  entrails.   The  hood-  laurel,  for  the  J^ythian ;  of  olive,  and  afterward 

ad  crow  of  Ceylon,  like  the  other  mentioned  in  parsley,  for  Uie  Nemean ;  and  of  pine,  ler  tha 

Layard^s  *^  Ornithology  of  Ceylon,**  lives  amid  Isthmian. — ^The  Romans  gave  crowns  to  the  eoa« 

the  densest  populations,  stesling  every  thioff  ouerors  in  the  circus,  and  to  the  best  actor  at  tha 

eatable  that  comes  in  his  wav ;  if  the  spread  tlieatre.    They  also  invented  a  great  varietj  of 

table  be  left  for  a  moment,  the  marks  of  feet  crowns,  made  of  different  materials,  each  with 

upon  the  doth,  of  bills  in  the  butter,  and  the  a  separate  name,  which  were  bestowed  inhcMMT 

disappearance  of  small  bits,  show  that  the  rob-  especially  of  military  achievements.  ThaesfaiMi 

bars  could  not  have  been  far  off;  indeed  the  ifhindionalU  was  presented  by  besieged  eilks  or 

aable  watchmen  sit  perched  on  rafter  and  roo^  armies  to  the  general  who  delivered  thaai ;  ia 

with  inclined  heads,  ready  for  every  opportu-  oonferred  the  highest  honor,  was  rarely  obtalaady 

nity  to  attack  the  box  of  rice  or  the  store  of  and  was  made  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers  gather 

dried  fish.    They  are  useful  scavengers,  and  ed  from  the  spot  where  the  troops  or  citiaMi 

are  rarely  moleMed  bj  the  natives,  of  whom  had  been  beleaguered.    The  sor^ia  netea  waa 

they  stand  in  no  fear ;  but  at  the  appearance  the  reward  for  a  soldier  who  should  aava  tba 

of  the  white  man  with  hiB  gun,  the  whole  cor-  life  of  a  citixen  in  battle,  by  slaying  hia  op^ 

Tine  community  is  in  an  uproar,  and  flies  bur-  nent  and  maintaining  the  ground ;  it  waa  aa 

riedly  to  a  safe  distance  till  the  danger  is  over,  oak  wreath,  and  was  the  §«coad  of  the  aiilitarx 

CROWE,  CATiixBDrx  (Stxvkxs),  a  living  Eng-  crowns  in  honor.    The  conma  roiUrmta  or  Aaea» 

Ush  authoress,  bom  at  Borough  Green,  in  the  Zii  was  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  who  in  a  aaval 

oounty  of  Kent,  married  in  1823  Lieut  Col.  combat  had  first  boarded  the  enenj^a  veaML 

Crowe  of  the  royal  army,  and  began  her  liter-  or  the  commander  whose  skill  and  eoorata  had ' 

ary  career  in  1838  by  the  publication  of  a  tra-  cained  a  signal  victory ;  it  was  of  goM.  aad 

gtdy  entitled  ^*  Aristodemus."  Adopting  a  more  decorated  with  representations  of  the  bean  of 

popuIarstyleofoompositioQ,  she  soon  after  pub-  ships.    The  t^rona  muralii  was  given  by  tba 

lishiMi  a  novel  called  *'  Manorial  Rights,"  which  general  to  the  soldier  who  first  s^led  tba  wall 

was  succeeded  by  the  ^  Adventures  of  Bnsan  of  a  besieged  town ;  it  was  of  gold,  aad  dea»> 

Hopley."    The  latter  was  marked  especially  by  rated  with  turrets.    The  e^fvna  ctuirmm$  waa 

a  rapid  succession  of  various  incidents,  and  was  ornamented  with  palisades,  and  was  given  to 

iepro4luced  in  a  dramatic  form.    Her  8d  novel,  the  soldier  who  first  surmounted  the  intraaob- 

^  Lilly  Dawson,'*  appeared  in  1847,  and  was  de-  ments  and  toroed  an  entrance  into  the  eoeny^ 

signed  to  show  the  influence  of  the  affections  camp.    The  iorcna  triun^fhaUa  waa  a  wreath 

rn  the  development  of  the  intellect.    In  1848  of  laurel  (afterward  of  gold),  given  by  the  sol* 

translated  finom  the  German  of  Kemer  the  diers  to  the  victorious  general  on  the  day  of  bia 

^  Secress  of  Prevorst  ;^  and  being  thus  intro-  triumph.    The  corona  orali*^  of  myrtle,  and  of 

dnced  to  the  studv  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  less  estimation  than  the  preceding,  was  givaa 

BMgnetism,  she  has   since  published   several  to  geocrals  who  enjoyed  an  ovation  inttead  of 

tales,  some  of  them  of  a  fantastic  character,  ctm-  a  triumph.    The  carina  oUagima  was  a  wrsatb 

taining  incidents  and  observations  with  refer-  of  olive,  axul  was  bestowed  upon  victorious  sol* 

eoee  to  the  supernatural  world  and  to  dark  diers  as  well  as  generals.    There  was  also  a 

points  of  exi»erience.     The  ''  Night  Side  of  crown  of  ulive  or  gold  peculiar  to  the  nnesCn^ 

Nature*^  (1848>  was  a  skilful  effort  to  awaken  which  was  aliM>  regarded  as  an  embieai  of 

an  inlcreftt  in  tlie  whole  doctrine  of  spirits,  peace ;  radiate  crowns  attributed  to  gods  aad 

Among  her  later  publications  are  ^*  I*ipt>ie*s  deified  heroics  and  emi»erurs  ;    and  a  erowa  of 

Warning/'  '*  Light  and  Darkness,  or  tlie  Mys-  verbena,  worn  by  brides,  by  whom  it  wasgalb* 

tones  of  life/'  the  ^  Adventures  of  a  Beauty,'*  ered  and  braidinl.    The  custom  of  crowatBg 

tad  '*  linny  Lockwood.**                            '  poets  with  wreaths  of  flowen  existed  both 
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the  Greeks  and  Romana — ^The  orown  K.  Y.,  en  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Champlain^ 

wder  difhtent  aamea,  as  crown,  tiara,  mitre,  about  75  miles  N.  of  Albany,  and  noted  as  the 

aad  dl«deni,  has  been  a  badge  of  civil  and  site  of  a  flunons  fort,  now  in  ruins. 

eedetiafltical  anpramapj  ftt>m  remote  antiqnity.  OROTDON,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 

The  ndire  of  ttie  Jewish  high  priest  and  tiie  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  river  Wandle, 

ndiale  crowns  upon  ooins  of  ancient  Persian  near  Banstead  downs,  10  m.  S.  of  London,  with 

kiBgs  are  ezamplea.    The  Roman  and  Byzan-  which  it  commnnicates  by  the  London  and 

tee  emperors  wore  crowns  of  various  kinds,  Brighton  railway.    A  branch  line  also  connects 

tibe  djadini,  a  sort  of  fillet,  becoming  conmion  it  with  Epsom.     Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 

tiie  time  of  Oonstantine.    The  imperial  10,260.    The  houses  are  mostly  well  built,  and 

of  C9iariemagne^  imitated  from  Byam*  the  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  a  mile 

was  closed  above  like  a  c^,  and  long,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  ga&    It  has 

in  a  drele  of  gold.     During  the  an  elegant  and  capacious  church  of  freestone, 

I  the  emperors  of  Germany  received  built  in  the  15th  century,  2  modem  churdies, 

S  fliuwBs:  that  of  uermany,  which  was  of  sil-  several  chapels  and  schools,  a  hospital,  an  alms 

^«r,  aad  was  assomed  at  Aiz  la  Ohapelle ;  the  house  richly  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 

arown  of  iron,  which  had  formerly  been  pecu-  84  decayed  housekeepers,  a  literary  and  scienti- 

to  the  Lombard  kings,  and  was  assumed  at  fie  institution,  a  handsome  town  hall,  a  barrack, 

aad  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  re-  a  gaol,  breweries,  bleacheries,  and  calico  print 

ai  Rome,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  mitre  worl».    The  manor  of  Croydon  Tcalled  in  tiie 

to  tbai  of  Mshops,  but  somewhat  smaller.  Domesday  book  Gruie-dune,  chalk  hillX  together 

The  crown  of  iron,  though  chiefly  of  gold,  de-  with  a  royal  palace,  was  given  at  the  Norman 

ivmd  ifea  name  from  an  iron  band  which  encir-  conquest  to  Lanfrano,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

dad  it  in  the  interior,  and  which  was  said  to  whose  successors  resided  here  for  a  long  time. 

hacfe  besn  madefirom  one  of  the  nails  which  The  palace  has  been  gradually  rebuilt  since  1278. 

aeiyed  in  the  cmcifixion  of  Christ    It  is  still  at  which  period  it  was  in  its  original  state,  ana 

piesiifed  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  and  is  one  the  oldest  portion  now  left  is  of  the  14th  cen- 

«f  tiie  crowns  of  the  Austrian  emperors,  who  tury.    In  1780  it  was  converted  into  a  calico 

mastera  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  fact<M-y,  which  has  once  been  abandoned.    A 

Nap(de<m  wore  it  when  he  was  girls' industrial  school  is  taught  in  the  old  chapeL 

king  of  Italy  at  MHan.    The  kings  The  manufactures  of  Croydon  have  been  dedin- 

ef  Amee  of  ^b»  1st  raoe  wore  a  diadem  of  ing  for  several  years. 

hi  the  form  of  a  fillet;  those  of  the  2d  CROYLAND,  or  Ckowlakd,  a  town  of  Lin- 
n  doable  row  of  pearls ;  those  of  the  Sd  colnshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
n  eirenlar  band  of  gold  enriched  with  Welland  with  2  smaller  streams,  8  m.  N.  of 
Philip  of  Yalois  introduced  Peterborough;  pop.  in  1851,  8,183.  It  is  a 
dbe  t  flenra  de  lis  about  1880.  Francis  I.  re-  place  of  much  interest  to  antiquaries,  partly  for 
tamed  to  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  arched  its  curious  triangular  foot  bridge,  dating  from 
over  the  head,  in  order  not  to  leave  this  mark  the  reign  of  Edward  U.,  but  chiefly  on  account 
cf  fl^Kriority  to  Henry  YIIL  and  Charles  V. ;  of  the  ruins  of  a  famous  and  magnificent  abbey; 
and  firom  thai  time  this  has  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  which  is  still  usc^  as  a  church. 
dw  crown  of  France. — ^A  fillet  of  pearls  appears  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Ethelbald,  was  sev- 
xsins  to  have  been  the  most  common  eral  times  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  each  time  with 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Stephen  greater  splendor  than  before. 
wed  the  open  crown  with  fleurs  de  Us,  CRUCIBLE,  a  small  vessel  made  of  refrao- 
Riohard  HL  first  placed  the  arched  crown  tory  materials  for  withstanding  high  tempera- 
grosBes  and  fieursde  lis  upon  the  great  tures,  and  used  in  metallurgic  and  chemical 
The  erown  which,  with  slight  variations,  operations  for  containing  substances  to  be  melt- 
hisbeeneontiniied  by  racoeeding  sovereigns,  was  ed.  The  name  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
iiCradnoed  by  Houy  YII.  At  present  it  is  a  given  to  them  by  the  alchembts  from  the  Latin 
oMe  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  erux,  crueis^  in  consequence  of  their  custom 
lutTing  alternately  4  crosses  patee  and  of  marking  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
de  lu ;  above  these  rise  4  arehed  dia-  Others  derive  it  from  the  Latin  erueio,  to  tor- 
hich  dose  under  a  mound  and  cross,  ment,  because  the  contents,  in  the  language  of 
The  whole  covers  a  velvet  cap  trimmed  with  the  same  alchemists,  were  thus  treated  in  the 
mine. — ^About  the  10th  century,  when  the  operations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
fadd  lords  disputed  the  royal  supremacy,  all  are  made  in  various  forms  and  of  different  ma- 
ths ranka  of  the  nolnlity  assumed  a  sort  of  terials,  according  to  the  purposes  required  of 
L  (See  CoBONST.)--The  popes  have  for  them;  The  qu^ities  they  should  possess  are 
centuries  worn  a  triple  crown,  which  is  infusibility,  capacity  of  bearing  sudden  changes 
1  to  mgmff  their  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  of  temperature  without  breaking,  resistance  to 
aopremacy.  It  consists  of  a  long  cap  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  fused  in 
cr  tiara  of  golden  doth,  encircled  by  8  coronets,  them,  and  a  texture  impermeable  to  liquids 
rismg  aboTe  the  other,  surmounted  by  a  and  gases.    But  substances  which  possess  some 


Bonnd  and  croas  of  gold.  of  these  qualities  are  deficient  in  others,  and 

CBOWK  POINT,  a  townahip  of  Easex  oo.,    consequently  they  are  differently  made  for  dif- 
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ftrantiiMt;  sndwbea  made  o€  one  mcterblii  ara  of  more  dense  material  than  other  cJajcrad* 
the  best  to  withstand  the  heat  or  the  most  eoo-  bles,  and  hence  better  reaist  the  passafs  of 
Domical,  they  are  lined  with  another  which  bet-  flnzes.  Their  compositioii  is,  by  the  analjsia 
ter  resirts  tlie  chemical  action  of  the  substances  of  Berthier,  silica  64.8,  alnmiDa  S4^,  oxide  of 
to  be  operated  upon.  Charcoal  being  one  of  the  iron  1.  The  English  or  Loodoo  enieibles  are 
most  unalterable  substances  known,  when  pro-  made  of  triangular  or  eireolar  form,  and  hav« 
tected  from  the  action  of  tlie  air,  it  was  much  covers  of  the  same  materiaL  IlieComlsh  cm* 
used  for  crodbles  bj  the  old  asnsyers ;  a  piece  oibles  made  for  the  use  of  the  assayers  of  the 
of  proper  shape  was  merely  hollowed  out  and  copper  ores  in  Cornwall  are  cylindrieal,  and 
bound  round  with  wire.  An  improrement  upon  resemble  in  their  properties  the  Hessian.  8Umr- 
this  is  to  line  earthenware  crucibles  with  char-  bridge  day,  the  material  of  fire  brick,  Is  used 
eosl,  well  selected,  so  as  to  be  free  from  impu-  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  mixed  with 
rities,  and  after  being  pulrerixed  passed  through  half  its  weight  of  pulverized  coke. — Blue  pot% 
m  very  fine  sieve,  and  made  into  4  paste  with  or  Mack  iMd  crucibles,  as  they  are  often  in* 
water.  This  being  thoroughly  kneaded,  the  correctly  called,  are  made  of  the  mineral  graph- 
crucible,  moistened  by  dipping  it  in  water,  Is  ite  or  plumbago,  which  is  composed  dT  ear- 
filled  with  the  paste  by  ramming  in  small  por-  bon  with  4  to  10  per  cent  of  iron.  The  sob* 
tions  at  a  time  with  a  wooden  pestle.  Out  stanoe  fo  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  a  third  or 
of  this  filling  a  cavity  of  proper  size  for  the  ope-  half  its  weight  of  day,  moulded  into  the  poti^ 
ration  is  excavated  with  a  spatula,  and  its  sides  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  serve  for 
are  well  rubbed  and  smoothed  with  a  glass  or  assaying  fdmsoes,  and  then  baked.  Theae  ava 
metallic  rod.  For  many  purposes  these,  called  excellent  crudbles  for  resisting  chan|pes  of  tem- 
brasqued  crucibles  are  tne  oest  of  all.  The  perature,  as  well  as  the  chemical  action  of  their 
lining  of  charcoal  strengthens  the  sides,  so  contents;  but  thdr  higher  cost  limits  their  Ma 
that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  lose  their  shape  to  certain  purposes  only.  They  are  used  in 
by  softening  in  the  fire;  the  earthenware  is  melting  cast  steel  in  the  large  worlu  where  this 
protected  by  it  fh>m  contact  with  the  con-  Is  manufactured.  They  may  be  proiectsdon 
tents ;  and  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  action  of  the  inside  from  the  action  of  the  oxidea,  whl^ 
the  idr.  Moreover,  in  reducing  the  oxides  of  tend  to  remove  the  carbonaceous  material,  by  a 
the  metab  the  charcoal  affords  the  carbon  re*  lining  of  clay  or  other  substance.  These  are 
quired  by  the  oxygen  to  disengage  it  from  its  made  of  excellent  quality  in  Boston  and  in  Jensor 
metallic  combinations,  and  convert  it  into  the  City. — For  different  chemical  operatiooa  omcH 
Tolatile  form  of  carbonic  add  gas. — ^The  best  bles  are  employed  made  of  variooa  netabt 
earthenware  or  porous  crudbl^  are  made  of  Those  of  platinum  are  in  continual  use  in  thn 
the  purest  days,  such  as  consist  only  of  alumina  operations  connected  with  chemical  analyses 
and  silica.  The  texture  depends  upon  the  degree  But  tliese,  though  they  bear  the  highest  tempara- 
to  which  the  materials  are  pulverized.  The  tore,  are  attacked  by  many  substances  wbidi  do 
dose  Wedgwood  crucibles  are  made  of  the  best  not  affect  other  metals,  as  silver  partieolatly, 
materials  nnely  ground ;  but  they  do  not  with-  and  crucibles  of  this  material  are  therefore  ra- 
atand  sudden  changes  of  temperature  so  well  as  quired  as  occasional  substitutes.  Cast-iron  ef»* 
the  coarser  Heasian  and  Engush  crucibles.  The  dbles  are  cheaply  made,  and  are  very  aerviea- 
formcr,  which  have  been  long  known  aa  the  able  in  manv  aiways  of  sulphurets  cspedally. 
diea|>est  and  among  the  best  cuy  crudbles,  are  The  iron  itwlf  serves  to  desulphurize  tne  nata* 
made  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Almerode,  in  Germany,  ral  compound  of  tliis  substance,  as  the  caiiNNi 
of  an  aluminous  cUy,  which  is  mixed  vrith  quartz  of  the  brasqued  cruciblea  deoxidizes  the  oaidaa 
aancL  They  are  8-sided  at  top  and  round  below.  Assaya  of  galena  may  be  rapidly  made  one  after 
Tlieir  oomnodtion,  according  to  Berthier,  is  silica  another  in  cast-iron  crucibles,  by  introdndag  a 
TO. 9,  alumina  24.K,  oxide  of  iron  8.8,  Mrith  traces  portion  mixed  with  twice  and  a  half  ita  weifbi 
of  magnesia.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  fusing;  the  gakna  ia 
refractory  properties  of  witlistandlng  sudden  decomposed,  and  sul[»liuret  of  iron  is  prodaoed 
ehanges  and  high  degrees  of  temperature.  Small  at  the  expense  of  the  erocible ;  the  leA  aai 
ones  may  even  be  heated  to  redneas  and  thrown  firee  may  be  poured  out,  and  a  new  portion  la* 
into  c«>ld  water  without  breaking.  Tliey  will  stantly  introduced,  and  thus  the  operation  naj 
aoften,  however,  at  the  higli  heat  (^  the  furnaces  be  continucHl  as  long  as  the  crodbfe  lastsi 
In  which  they  are  used,  and  tlie  coarseness  of  CRUCIFIX  (Lat  ctmciflgo^  to  fix  to  a  croasX 
their  material  renders  them  very  {Mrous.  8dt>  a  sculptured  or  carved  representation  of  Iba 
petre  and  common  salt,  and  otlicr  substances  Saviour  attached  to  the  cross.  The  simple  croaa 
nsed  as  fluze^  are  liable  when  fused  to  find  their  was  the  earliest  symbol  of  Christianity.  The 
way  through  them.  Porcelain  or  Wedgwood  6th  cpcumenicalcoundl  (6^)  ordered  that  Chriii 
crucibles  are  more  imi>er^-ious  to  vaiK»ni  and  should  be  n^pret^ented  according  to  his  hnman 
fluxes.  Tlie  French  crucibles  of  IWaufav  are  features,  rather  than  in  tlie  symbolical  figure  of 
perhaps  more  n-fractory  than  the  Ileiwian.  ^ley  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  the  succeading  centwy 
areraadenearNamurf  of  cUy  without  additiond  the  crucifix  became  common  throughout  Iba 
mixture  of  sand ;  when  moulded  they  are  washed  diurch.  There  are  still  preserved  in  amnsenm 
over  with  a  thin  coating  vi  pure  clav,  prepared  in  Rome  crucifixes  which  date  from  the  Bth  ccn- 
by  pulverizing  day  that  has  been  baked.    They  tory.    This  image  is  used  by  few  Protealaati^ 
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bat  IS  placed  bj  Roman  Catholios  in  cbarehes  revolation,  bom  in  New  York  in  1788,  died  in 
and  oratoriea,  eroecially  on  altars,  and  is  some-  London  in  1807.  In  1764  be  was  mayor  of 
times  worn  on  tne  person.  the  city  of  New  York  and  speaker  of  the  colo- 
CRUCIFIXION,  a  mode  of  punishment  nial  assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colo- 
wbieh  existed  among  several  ancient  nations,  nial  convention  called  in  the  next  year  to  resist 
TfaiMydidfiB  speaks  of  Inacns,  an  African  king,  the  stamp  act,  and  composed  tlie  declaration  of 
who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians.  Polycrates  rights.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  ad- 
ssibred  the  same  me  from  the  Persians,  accord-  hered  to  the  crown,  held  the  conmiission  of  a 
iqg  to  Herodotus.  It  was  common  among  the  lieatenant-colonel,  and  conducted  in  1781  the 
Garthaginians.  Alexander  the  Great  miule  a  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Fort  Ninety- 
most  ferodons  use  of  the  cross  after  the  capture  six,  S.  0.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Gen.  Greene. 
of  Tjrre  on  the  defenders  of  that  city.  King  Tar-  His  corps  formed  the  British  centre  in  the  bat- 
qmin  the  Proud  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  tie  at  Eutaw  Springs. — His  brother,  HenbT 
ciMo  executions  in  this  way  at  Rome.  The  sur-  Cbugbb,  bom  in  New  York  in  1789,  died  in 
▼rror  of  the  8  Horatii  had  been  previonsly  con-  the  same  city,  April  24^  1827,  established  him- 
domed  to  this  punishment  for  the  murder  of  his  self  in  trade  in  Bristol,  England,  and  in  1774 
sister,  bat  had  been  pardoned.  It  was  an  inffi-  was  elected  to  the  British  parliament,  having 
aous  pomshment,  applied  especially  to  slaves,  Edmund  Burke  for  his  colleagae.  He  advo- 
aad  heoee  termed  by  Tacitus  $ervile  mpplieium,  cated  on  all  occasions  a  concilmtory  course  to- 
Tbe  croas  was  usually  nused  in  some  freqnented  ward  the  Americans. 

outside  of  the  city.    In  Judssa  this  kind  of        ORULKSHANK,  Georoe,  an  English  hnmor- 

ras  practised  under  the  Romans.  The  ist,  bom  in  London  in  1794.    His  father  Isaao 

of  the  Saviour  is  a  favorite  sabject  Oraikshank,  and  his  elder  brother  Robert,  were 

with  the  great  pMUters  of  the  middle  ages.  caricaturists  and  engravers,  and  he  picked  up  a 

CBUCIOER,  Kaspjlb,  a  (German  Protestant  knowledge  of  the  art  from  seeing  them  work. 
theologjaii,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1504,  died  at  Wit-  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  royal  academy 
in  1548.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Fuseli ;  but  find- 
he  became  connected  with  Luther,  by  ing  the  rooms  ai\comfortably  crowded,  he  gladly 
fkTor  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectorate  accepted  an  offer  from  a  publisher  to  illustrate 
of  Magdeburg  in  1524.  In  1528  he  became  juvenile  books  and  make  cheap  caricatures. 
LsuJasaur  of  tiieology  and  court  preacher  at  Cruikshank  was  an  enthusiastic  liber^,  and  the 
Wltteoberg;  in  which  offices  he  remained  till  first  objects  of  his  satire  were  political.  For 
Us  death.  His  services  to  the  reformation  con-  several  years,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  ^  lived 
Mt  dkiefly  in  his  having  aided  Luther  in  trans-  upon  the  great  usurper  Bonaparte."  He  soon 
latisg  the  Bible,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  became  known  as  a  clever  political  caricaturist, 
most  important  religious  conferences  of  the  and  was  employed  by  a  number  of  publishers; 
tiBCL — ^Eus  grandson,  Ghcoso  (1575-1687),  was  but  the  works  which  first  gave  him  an  extensive 
the  histroctor  of  Maurice  of  Hesse,  and  per-  popularity  were  the  illustrations  to  a  series  of 
soaded  that  prince  to  embrace  the  reformed  squibs  on  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
doediiie&.  He  was  afterward  professor  of  phi-  prince  regent,  published  by  Hone  between  1819 
kaophj  at  ICarburg,  and  in  1618  attended  the  and  1821,  and  entitled  the  *' Political  House  that 
esaaeil  of  DcMt.  Jack  built;"  the   *^ Matrimonial  Ladder,"  and 

CBUDEN,  Alixakdeb,  author  of  the  '*  Oon-  Nbn  mi  Heordo^  in  allusion  to  the  marriage 

oflriaaee"  to  the  Bible,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  8cot-  and  trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  the  ^^  Man  in  the 

had,  Mxf  SI,  1700,  died  in  London,  Nov.  1,  Moon,"  d^c.    The  artist  was  most  successful  in 

17TD.    He  was  educated  at  Mareschal  college,  the  humor  of  his  illustrations,  and  such  was 

ad  iateBded  for  the  church,  but  was  employed  the  excited  feeling  of  the  time  and  the  dever- 

ftrlO  jearsast^icher.    In  1782  he  went  to  Ix>n-  ness  of  the  satire,  that  some  of  the  pamphlets 

las,  where  he  was  engaged  as  corrector  of  the  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  or  800,000  copies. 

irashj  a  pabtishing  house,  with  which  occupa-  After  this  Cruikshank  abandoned  political  car- 

tioa  he  combined  that  of  a  bookseller,  opening  icaturing,  having  first  projected  a  work  to  ill  us- 

•iBall  shop  under  the  royal  exchange.    He  had  trate  the  results  of  what  was  called  ^^  seeing 

duadj  commenced  his  ^  Concordance  to  the  life."    The  story,  written  by  Pierce  Egan,  had 

8iiy  Scriptures,"  which  was  completed  and  pub-  an  extraordinary  sale  in  England  and  America, 

Ulsd  in  1737,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  under  the  title  of  *^  Life  in  London ;"  but  as  the 

ins  whom  he  hoped  for  some  substantial  proof  moral  aim  of  the  artist  was  entirely  overlooked 

iffojal  munificence,  a  hope  never  realized;  the  by  the  author,   Cruikshank  retired  from  the 

ansa  died  in  16  days  after  the  presentation  of  work  before  its  completion.    From  1824  until 

at  work.     Craden  was  afifticted  with  a  pecu-  the  present  time  Cruikshank  has  been  almost 

Iv  awntal  malady,  and  3  times  in  his  life  he  incessantly  engaged  in  illustrating  books;   a 

vit  confined  in  a  lunaUc  asylum—once  soon  complete  collection  of  which  would  exhibit  a 

his  departure  from  coUege,  again  irame-  fertility  of  invention  and  humor,  a  dramatio 

1^  after  the  puUication  of  his  **  Concord-  power,  and  a  technical  excellence  which  have 

^  uA  a  third  time  15  years  later  in  1753.  seldom  been  combined  in  one  artist.    So  pro- 

CBUGER,  JoHsr  Habbis,  commander  of  a  lific,  however,  has  been  his  pencil,  that  it  is 

of  royalists  in  the  war  of  the  American  hardly  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
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works ;  he  himself  has  not  prints  of  the  whole  one  of  the  medical  attendants  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 

of  thenu    Among  those  which  obtained  the  his  last  illness,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  174d,  died 

greatest  popolarity  are  ^'  Points  of  Ilomor/'  in  London,  June  27, 1800.  After  haring  studied 

''  Mominpi  at  Bow  Street,"  Fielding's  ''Torn  from  1764  to  1771  at  Glasgow,  he  went  to  Loo- 

Tliamb,*'  '*  John  Gilnin,'*  the  ''Epping  Hnnt,"^  don  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  oele- 

*^  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,^  *'  Sunday  in  br^ted  William  Hunter,  who  afrpolnted  him  li- 

Londou,'*  which  has  a  satirical  humor  not  un-  brarian,  and  afterward  his  assistant.    After  Dr. 

worthy  of  Hogarth,  Flelding^s,  Smollett's,  I>e-  Hunter's  deatli,  he  continued  in  concert  with 

foe's,  and  Scott*s  novels,  ^'jIj  Sketch  Book,**  Dr.  Baillie  to  preside  OTer  his  school.    His 

*' Illustrations  of  Phrcnologr,"  '^lOustrations  of  *' Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels,"  which 

the  Time,"  &C.,  &c.  In  1836  he  commenced  the  appeared  in  1786,  attracted  mnch  attentioo 

*^  Comic  Almanac,"  which  was  for  many  years  among  medical  men  in  England  and  on  the  coo* 

the  vehicle  of  some  of  his  liappiest  designs.    He  tinent.    In  opposition  to  the  Tiews  of  HaDer,  he 

altio  illustrated  Dickens's  first  work,  *'  Sketches  asserted  that  when  portions  of  nerree  are  cot 

by  BoL^'^  and  subsequently  ^  Oliver  Twist,"  out  of  living  animals  they  may  be  reprodneed. 

which  ori^nally  appeared  in  **  Bentley's  Miscel-  His  paper  on  this  subject  was  published  in  tte 

lany,"  while  under  the  control  of  Dickens.    For  **  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  for  1794.  Hit 

the  same  magnrine,  after  it  came  under  the  memoir  on  the  yellow  fever,  whidi  toward  the 

editorship  of  Ainsworth,  he  furnished  the  de-  end  of  the  18th  centunr  prevailed  in  the  United 

signs  fur  ''Jack  Sheppard"  and  *'Guy  Fawkes,"  States,  and  especially  m  rhiladelphia,  was  pob- 

and  upon  the  establishment  of  *^  Ainsworth^s  lished  in  the  latter  citv  in  1798.  He  is  the  antbor 

Magazine"  illustrated  several  novels  by  A  ins-  of  other  medical  writmgs,  of  which  the  most  hn* 

worth  which  a|»peared  there  serially.    He  sub-  portant  are  those  on  insensible  perspiratkm. 
sequently  started  a  periodical  of  his  own,  caUed        CRUSADE  (Port  cni9ad0\  a    Portngneae 

the  ^  Omnibus,"  which  was  edited  by  the  late  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  named  firom  the 

Laman  Hlanchard.    His  illustrations  of  Max-  cross,  and  palm  leaves  arranged  in  the  form  of 

Wtfirs  **  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,"  pub-  a  cross,  which  figure  upon  it.    The  first  cn- 

lifthed  about  this  time,  afft>rd  some  ha{»py  spe-  sades  were  struck  off  in  1457,  on  the  pnblica* 

cimena  of  his  efforts  in  a  serious  style.    In  1847  tion  of  a  bull  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.  for  a  cn- 

appeared  ^  Tlie  Bottle"  in  a  series  of  8  prints,  aade  against  the  Turks.   The  crusades  are  ealM 

by  many  deemed  the  most  imiM>rtant  work  of  old  or  new,  according  as  thev  were  struck  befort 

his  life,  and  of  which  tlie  germ  can  be  traced  in  or  since  1722,  the  former  being  valued  at  400 

the  ^  Gin  Shop/'  the  ''  Upas  Tree,"  the  ''  Gin  rees  (about  60  cenU),  and  the  latter  at  480  recc 
Juggernaut."  and  others  of  his  earlier  works.        CRUSADES  (Fr.rroistn//),  the  name  givcfi  to 

The  striking  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  in-  the  expeditions  by  which  the  Christian  natiooa 

temperance  were  depicted  made  the  work  im-  of  Europe,  in  the  lltli,  12th,  and  18th  eentorici^ 

uten^iely  |»opular,  and  many  tliousand  copies  sought  to  recover  Palestine  from  the  Miisnl- 

were  sokl  at  a  sliilling  each.    The  artist  subse-  mans.  The  Holy  Land  was  amone  the  eariy  eoA- 

quentiy  publij^hed  a  sequel  in  which  the  career  quests  of  the  Sanlcen^  the  caliph  Omar  hariog 

of  tiio  son  and  daughter  of  tlie  drunkard  was  taken  Jerusalem  A.  D.  637.   Thus  all  the  plaeaa 

followed  up.     Since  the  publication  of  these  mo^t  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  paswd  im- 

prints  Cruikshank  has  been  a  determined  advo-  der  the  control  of  the  votaries  of  a  new  rdl* 

cate  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinka,  gion ;  and  though  s<»me  of  the  Saracenic  mien 

and  has  done  good  service  in  that  behalf  with  were  men  of  liberal  idea^  and  of  liberal  prs^ 

|)eu  and  pencil  in  his  pamphlet,  **  The  Glass."  tices  as  well,  and  treated  pilgrims  humaiiclj. 

Of  late  years  he  has  illustrated  few  noticeable  others  were  of  different  character,  and  bdiarid 

IxMiks.  but  his  etchings  for  the  '*  Life  of  Sir  John  tyrannically.    The  Abbassides  were  a  saperior 

Fal^taff,**  by  Robert  B.  Broush,  published  in  race,  and  the  ino!ft  famous  caliph  of  that  Ub% 

1858,  are  executed  with  a  delicacy  and  spirit  Ilaroun  al  Itasbid,  sent  the  keys  of  Jemaalcai 

wurtliy  of  his  best  years.    At  nearly  60  years  to  his  great  ocpidental  c<mtemporary,  Charl^ 

of  age  Cruiksliank  again  applied  for  admission  magne,  which  assured  the  safety  of  ChrialfaB 

as  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and  has  lat-  viMtc»rs  to  Uiat  city.  The  holy  sepulchre  aodtba 

terly  given  much  attention  to  oil  {nainting.    Ho  church  of  the  resurrection  were  in  the  handi  ti 

contributes  t^)  the  annual  exhibitions  in  London,  the  Christ ians ;  and  the  tribute  eiacted  frtm  tba 

and  ill  i»evenil  of  his  pictures  has  shown  great  Christian  inhabitants  and  pilgrims  was  somIL 

aptitude  fi>r  tliis  new  branch  of  his  art.     Few  Tlie  Fatimite  caliph^  who  became  masters  id 

artists  of  the  pre»ent  day  have  given  more  at-  JeniAalom  in  the  linh  century,  pursued  the  UIk 

tention  to  ett-hing,  and   his  plates  frviiuently  eral  |K»liry  of  the  Abba«tides  until  the  time  of 

prvsenta  vigor  of  touch  and  a  breadth  of  ciiiarus-  Ilakem,  who  wiis  a  ftmatic,  and  iK'n*ecQted  tha 

euro  recalling  the  efforts  4if  the  old  engravers.  Christians  interferiMl  with  the  pilgrims,  and  d^ 

He  has  been  much  add  iote<l  to  atlilotic  !(|Htrts,  faretl  the  holy  phices.  Hih  conduct  excited  moell 

and  from  hi!»  dramatic  abilities  wafi  delected  as  indignati«>n  in  the  We^t,  which  aliated  whM 

one  of  the  actors  in  the  amateur  performances  his  succt*»son«  returned  t4>  the  wiser  courw  af 

ondertaki-n  by  Dickens  and  others  in  organiz-  hi^  predeoeMor^.     Tlie  church  and  the  «e|Ml» 

Ing  the  (Tuild  of  literature  and  art.  chre  aariumed  tlieir  former  state,  and  pilgrimagt 

CKUl  KSn.\  y  K,  WiujAM^  a  Scotch  anatomist,  became  more  common  than  ever,  coii 
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of  ererj  condition,  from  great  chnrchmen  from  on  high.    The  pope  siiffgested  that  those 

and  nobles  to  peasants,  and  women  of  all  ranks,  who  entered  on  the  enterprise  should  assume 

Tbe  Fatimite  or  Egyptian  caliphs,  though  they  the  cross  on  the  shoulder  or  breast.     This  was 

nerer  again  sought  aeliberately  to  put  a  stop  to  agreed  to,  and  the  first  clergyman  who  took  ik 

pilgrimage,  did  not  always  protect  the  pilgrims,  from  the  hands  of  Urban  II.,  was  the  bishop  of 

who  had  modi  iU  usage  to  complain  o(  and  who  Puy.    The  count  of  Toulouse  was  the  first  tem- 

made  it  known  to  all  Christendom.    When  the  poral  prince  who  assumed  the  cross.   The  cross 

Se^ook  Turks  conquered  Palestine,  they  in-  was  originally  red.  but  different  colors  were  sub- 

dicUd  all  manner  of  atrocities  on  the  Chris-  sequently  adoptea  by  different  nations.    Every 

tian  readenta,  and  treatedpilgrims  with  great  person  who  assumed  the  cross  was  known  as  a 

iadignity  and  cruelty.     While  the  rage  that  eroisSy  or  crusader,  whence  the  name  of  the  en- 

Hds  caused  throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height,  terprise.    The  crusading  spirit  spread  over  Brit- 

tiba  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  YII.,  fearing  ain  and  the  northern  nations,  much  inflamed  by 

tkai  ue  Torks  would  take  his  capital,  sent  the  decree  passed  at  Clermont  that  whoso  should 

■i  embassy  to  Gregory  YII.  entreating  assist-  go  on  the  expedition  should  be  regarded  as  hay- 

anoe.    The  pope  ^dressed  the  rulers  of  the  ing  performed  all  penances.    It  was  to  be  a  pil- 

Soropean  states  urging  war  on  the  Turks,  and  grimage  on  the  lai]gest  scale,  with  the  pilgruna 

favoaadowin^tne  crusades.  Again  Alexis  Com-  armed.     The  spirit  was  shared  by  all  classes, 

BorasaeDt  a  amiilar  embassy  to  Urban  II.,  when  and  by  people  of  every  description,  including 

•vents  were  precipitated  by  the  action  of  an  ob-  the  worst  criminals.    The  number  that  assumed 

•earemaiL    Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  become  the  cross  was  almost  incalculable.  In  the  spring 

imboed  with  deep  religious  enthusiasni,  was  a  of  1096  a  large  body  of  the  lower  orders,  under 

monk,  mod  by  birth  a  Picard.    Visiting  Jeru-  the  lead  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  began  the  march 

mkm,  after  haying  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret,  across  Germany.   They  were  compelled  to  di- 

hb  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  insults  and  cruel-  vide,  and  the  smaller  party,  led  by  a  Burgundian 

tieaoC  the  Talks,  and  experienced  some  of  them,  knight,  Walter  the  Penniless,  going  in  advance, 

Ha  was  soon  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  was  annihilated  in  Bulgaria.    The  larger  party 

to  beocnne  the  deliverer  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  suffered  severely,  and  was  guilty  of  great  atro- 

flid  told  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  that  he  cities,  but  Peter  brought  the  bulk  of  it  to  Con- 

vonkl  cause  tne  western  nations  to  drive  out  stantinople,  where  he  was  joined  by  Walter. 

the  infidelsL    The  patriarch  ^ve  him  letters  They  were  landed  in  Asia,  where  tiiey  were 

cntieakuig  aid,  ana  Peter  visited  Urban  IL,  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  Peter  having 

vho  saw  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  not  left  tiiem.    A  8d  division,  consisting  of  Ger- 

ths  less  likely  to  move  Christendom  because  of  mans,  was  led  by  a  monk  named  Godeschal, 

bis  aosterity,  vehemence,  and  humble  condition,  and  was  massacred  in  Hungary.    A  4th,  esti- 

Ths  pope  encouraged  him,  and  Peter  departed  to  mated  at  200,000,  and  composed  of  various 

preach  a  cmsade  m  Italy  and  France,  which  he  peoples,  was  led  by  some  nobles,  from  Germany, 

DT 


<&d  with  scu^  effect  that  all  other  business  was  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians,  after 
Bcgfoeted,  and  the  minds  of  men  of  all  degrees  having  perpetrated  terrible  outrages.  The  real 
vers  most  powerfully  affected.  Peter  had  an  'crusade  was  a  very  different  undertaking  from 
do^iMnce  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  he  could  these  rabble  gatherings.  No  king  joined  it,  but 
lays  cfiected  littie  if  he  had  not  found  ma-  it  was  headed  by  a  number  of  eminent  feudal 
tirisl  on  which  to  act.  Christendom  then  princes — Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant, 
ksd  tnt  little  light,  but  it  had  much  sincerity,  Hobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  Hugh,  count  of 
ad  it  £elt  the  disgrace  involved  in  allow-  Yermandois,  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  the 
nf  the  Holj  Land  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  counts  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  Bohemond, 
tM  Tkirka.  Pilgrimages  had  become  so  com-  prince  of  Tarento,  Tancred,  and  others.  God- 
that  they  were  made  by  companies  of  thou-  frey,  who  was  one  of  the  first  characters  of 
i;  and  th^  violent  interruption  was  every-  the  age,  is  often  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the 
lUt  and  resented.  Human  policy  turned  crusading  hosts,  but  he  held  no  such  position, 
to  a  useful  purpose.  Those  states-  though  much  was  conceded  to  him.  After  many 
who  were  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  adventures,  including  contests  with  the  Greeks, 
Eurs  may  have  thought  that  there  was  great  to  whose  emperor  most  of  the  chiefs  took  the 
that  the  Mussulmans  would  come  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  the  crusaders  were  united  in 
Veil  if  the  Christians  should  not  go  to  the  East.  Asia  Minor,  where  they  besieged  Nice,  which 
Iks  pope  wished  to  bring  the  Byzantine  em-  surrendered  to  the  Greeks.  Their  first  great 
Ib£o  the  Latin  fold.  He  held  a  council  at  encounter  with  the  Turks  took  place  at  Dory- 
A.  D.  1095,  which  was  numerously  IsBum,  July  4,  1097,  and,  after  a  long  doubtM 
and  at  which  the  Byzantine  envoys  contest,  ended  in  their  victory.  Pursuing  their 
their  oountry^s  cause.  It  was  deter-  march,  thousands  died  of  privation,  and  many 
[to  hoJd  a  more  general  council,  which  met  more  lost  their  horses.  Had  the  Turks  then 
Nov.  1095,  and  where  Fi'ench,  Ger-  vigorously  assailed  them,  they  would  have  been 
Ttalisns,  and  others  were  present.  The  destroyed.  Antioch  w«s  besieged,  and  taken 
eloquence  was  so  effectual  that  the  mul-  after  many  months,  but  less  through  crusading 
tBdahned :  '*  God  wills  it  I  God  wills  it  !^'  valor  than  by  the  treachery  of  a  citizen,  June, 
hadedared  tlM  holy  war  was  commanded  1098.    Here  the  victors  were  besieged  in  their 
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torn  bj  A  great  lloMKilinAn  arm  j,  sathered  from  host.  Saladin  aided  the  besi^ed  from  whhooti 
different  parts  of  the  £ai«t,  and  which  had  fail-  and  thiR  contest  was  waged  for  ahnont  two 
ed  to  take  fideasa,  where  Baldwin,  brother  of  jearv.  The  German  emperor  had  orcaniied  a 
Godfrey,  had  established  a  princii>ality.  Tlie  great  army,  better  provided,  disciplined,  and  led 
crusaders  were  apparently  on  the  eve  of  destmc-  than  any  previous  crusading  force.  This  annj 
tion,  when  they  were  saved  by  a  revival  of  the  marched  oy  the  usual  overland  ronte.  In  Aaim 
enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  their  nndertakinff  Minor  they  defeated  the  Tnrks,  but  not  without 
had  originated.  It  was  declared  that  the  steel  experiencing  heavy  losses.  Frederic  lost  hia 
head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  Saviour  was  life  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Calycadnoain 
found  under  the  altar  of  the  church  of  8t.  Peter,  Syria,  after  which  little  was  done  by  his  army, 
and  its  powe^^ion  was  regarded  as  an  assurance  the  relics  of  which  finally  reached  Acre.  Mean- 
of  ttiat  victory  which  the  invaders  won  0oon  af-  time,  Richard  I.  of  England  (Henry  baTiac 
ter,  tlie  Mussulman  forces  being  destroyed  or  died  in  1189)  and  Philip  Augustus  liad  arrired 
driven  off.  This  victory  was  tlie  oouseouence  witli  their  forces  at  Acre,  which  surrendered 
of  dissensions  amon^  the  Muflsnlmans.  Months  (1191),  tlie  crusaders,  in  violation  of  their 
elai»sed  before  the  original  purpose  was  resumed,  word,  butchering  5,000  Mussulmans  who  had 
and  then  but  21,600  soldiers  marched  upon  Je-  been  left  in  tlieir  hands  as  hostages.  FhiUp 
rusidem,  1,600  only  being  mounted.  Meeting  Augustus  soon  withdrew  fVom  the  emtadcBi 
with  no  resistance,  they  arrived  before  the  holy  alienated  and  disgusted  by  Richard*s  arrogaaee ; 
city,  which,  though  valiantly  defended,  fell  into  but  he  left  a  iK>rtion  of  his  army  to  aid  that 
their  hands  after  a  siege  that  closed  with  an  leader,  who  marched  toward  Jaffa,  deftati^ 
assault,  and  a  massacre  of  almost  unequalled  Saladin  on  his  way  in  a  pitched  battle.  Jam 
atrocity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  first  was  abandoned  to  him,  but  this  was  nearly  tha 
head  of  tlie  Ijitin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099.  term  of  his  crusading  career.  He  wished  to 
This  event  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  proceed  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  but 
crusade,  though  the  war  between  Christians  thwarted,  and  2  months  were  lost.  The 
and  Mussulmans  was  continued,  involving  the  saders  then  marched  to  Ramla,  near  J< 
destruction  of  new  immense  hosts  of  Germans,  lem,  but  were  forced  to  fall  back.  The 
Italians,  and  French,  under  the  duke  of  Bavaria  year  Richard  resumed  operations,  and  the  ellT 
and  others.  When  Edessa  fell  into  tlie  hands  might  have  l>een  taken  if  the  enterpriae  had 
of  the  Turks,  1146,  Christendom  was  again  been  vigorously  pushed.  Why  it  was  not,  la 
aroused,  and  listened  readily  to  the  entreaties  unknown.  Richard  retreated  to  the  sea-ooaiC 
for  assistance  that  came  from  the  East.  St  His  last  act  was  to  relieve  Jaffa,  which  Salatti 
Bernard  preached  a  second  crusade  in  France,  had  assailed.  A  truce  was  speed  to,  on  tcma 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Louis  VII.  of  France  quite  as  favorable  as  tlie  Christians  could  have 
and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  assumed  the  cross,  expected,  access  to  the  holy  places  at  JenaakBi 
The  emperor  led  an  immense  force  by  the  old  being  allowed  by  Saladin.  Thus  terminated 
route  oi  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  Constanti-  the  8d  crusa«le.  The  4th  was  of  an  f  i  r  f  ptintl 
nople,  meeting  with  the  usual  Greek  treachery,  character.  Intended  tliough  it  was  to  ii^fiira 
He  |»aMed  into  Asia,  but  soon  lost  more  than  the  Mussulmans,  uroliably  it  did  more  to  eoabla 
four-fifths  of  his  army,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  Turks  to  estaulihh  themselves  permancntljr 
Greeks  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Conrad  in  £un>pe  than  any  other  event.  An  attcomi 
made  his  way  to  Nice,  at  the  head  of  a  small  made  to  preach  a  new  cnisade,  after  the  ezM> 
force,  where  he  found  Louis  with  his  army,  ration  of  the  truce  between  Richard  and  8ai|k> 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  in  which  the  din,  hail  little  success  out  of  (lermany.  FVooi 
French  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  emperor  and  that  country  lumds  of  nobles  and  others  pn^ 
king  reached  Palestine,  and  with  the  iragroenta  oeeded  to  Palestine,  where  tliey  served  to  keep 
of  their  armies,  aided  by  the  tem^»lars,  hos|>i-  up  tlie  remains  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  ft«qiicai> 
Uller^  and  forces  of  tlie  Latin  kingdom,  be-  Iv  defeating  the  Turks,  but  accomplishing  bo- 
aivged  I>amascu^  where  tliev  failed  completely,  thing  of  consequence.  In  1200.  Innocent  IIL, 
Tlie  monarchs  returned  to  JCuriHte.  For  some  an  able  and  as|>iring  pope,  resolved  to  gc4  «p 
years  the  Christians  in  Palestine  defended  them-  a  new  crusade.  The  eloquence  of  Foolqoaa 
selves  with  success  against  the  Mussulmans,  but  of  Xeuilly  was  employed  to  excite  enthoMm^ 
the  ri!«  (»f  the  c«^k*bratiKl  Solailin  to  power  in  and  with  considerable  success.  The  4th  tiiMada 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  fstal  to  their  cauKe.  De-  was  now  commence<l.  It  was  mainlv  French 
featc^l  in  tlie  l»attlo  of  llsttinor  TiU'rias,  1187,  in  its  chararter  and  composition.  The  coiinli 
tliey  sumrnderedeveu  JeniNiIemtoSAla<lins<M>n  of  Champagne,  Blois  and  Flanders,  and  Stmeik 
after  that  vvvnt.  Tyre  was  the  <»nly  place  of  any  de  M<mtf«>rt,  were  the  principal  leaders.  The 
cionM*«iUfnre  which  they  rvtained.  The  news  of  manjuin  of  Montferrat,  in  Italv,  acted  with  them, 
the  fall  of  Jorusolem  cau^nl  much  ezcitetnent  and  m-as  followeii  bv  many  Italians.  The  cm* 
In  the  Wi*<it.  A  dd  cnisade  wa<4  retM^Ivitl  uiM»n.  sailing  spirit  extonJe^l  to  (fcrmany  and  Hon* 
Tlie  emiwmr  uf  (f ermany,  Fre<leric  llarbantssa,  gory,  in  the  latter  country  tlie  king  asMimiac 
and  tlie  kingi  of  France  and  England,  Philip  the  on»si«.  Tlie  French  crusa«lers  despatched 
Augustus  and  Henry  II..  titok  the  vri*t».  Nu-  a  deputation  to  Venice  t4»  make  arrangemeata 
meruu4  liaiidsof  Chrif'tian^  MNin  ri*a('lu*<l  Palv.**-  for  the  tranMHirtation  of  their  f<»rces  to  Pales- 
tine, and  Acre  was  besieged  by  an  immense  tine  by  sea.  For  a  reaKiuable  compenaatkm  iJtm 
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Y«iietians  engaged  to  transport  a  large  armj ;  It  was  not  until  1228  that  the  emperor  went 
bvt  when,  in  1202,  the  crusaders  assembled  to  Palestine  with  a  small  force,  he  being  then 
at  Veoice,  thej  could  not  pay  the  sum  named,  excommunicate,  the  effect  of  which  was  much 
wliereopoQ  it  was  agreed  that  thej  should,  to  weaken  his  offensive  power.  Yet  he  did 
la  liea  ci  money,  aid  the  Venetians  to  subdue  much,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
Zara  ia  Dalmatia,  which  had  revolted.  This,  which  the  Christians  were  to  be  allowed  to 
tboogh  not  under  the  ooounand  of  their  chief^  visit  Jerusalem  freely,  and  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
tfae  marqiua  of  Montferrat,  and  in  defiance  of  reth,  and  otlier  places  were  made  over  to  them. 
papal  prohibition,  they  accomplished.  The  He  was  permitted  to  visit  the  church  of  the 
Venetians  were  conmianded  by  the  doge,  Enrico  sepulchre,  from  the  altar  of  which  he  took  the 
Daadolo,  then  nearly  blind,  and  98  years  old.  crown,  and  put  it  on  his  head.  Thus  the  5di 
Montferrat  then  joined  them  again.  Here  the  crusade  was  brought  to  an  honorable  termina- 
eonbtned  forces  entered  into  an  sgreement  with  tion,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  in 
Aiens,  aon  of  the  deposed  Byzantine  emperor,  1229.  The  foUy  of  the  Christians  soon  led  to 
jbaao  Angelas,  to  restore  the  fallen  monarch  to  the  loss  of  all  the  good  that  Frederic  had  gain- 
kia  ^»^fft>^  The  opposition  of  the  pope  to  this  ed  for  them.  They  quarreUed,  and  some  of  the 
•■■y^*''  nndertaking  had  little  effect.  The  ex-  independent  Mussulman  rulers  were  thereby 
pf^M^M*  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  which  encouraged  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  tlie  treaty, 
raa  ^ken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  were  and  were  successful  in  their  warfare.  Again 
to  the  throne.  Soon,  however,  dissen-  Europe  was  filled  with  complaints.  A  6th  cm- 
broke  out  between  the  parties  to  the  al-  sade  wss  proclaimed,  but  with  no  good  result ; 
The  restored  princes  were  compelled  and  the  sultan  of  Eg3rpt,  resolved  to  be  before- 
to  ight  their  restorers,  but  against  their  will,  hand  with  his  enemies,  entered  Palestine,  and 
and  with  no  good  to  themselves ;  for  the  Greeks  drove  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem.  Hereupon, 
bated  them,  overthrew  them,  and  placed  an-  the  nobility  in  England  and  France,  in  1238, 
othflr  member  of  their  family  on  tiie  throne,  resolved  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The 
Iiaae  died  of  terror,  and  Alexis  was  slain.  French,  under  various  leaders,  arrived  there  first, 
Ihe  enmders,  affecting  to  be  the  champions  and  acnieved  some  brilliant  successes.  These 
ef  the  dead  princes,  waged  successful  war  with  were  followed  by  reverses  and  dissensions,  and 
tbe  new  emperor,  besieged  and  took  Constanti-  most  of  the  French  left  the  country.  The  English 
aople,  which  they  pillaged,  and  established  a  then  arriv^  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
Jjim  empire,  the  territory  conquered  being  di-  brother  of  Henry  m.,  who  was  well  received  by 
Tided  between  the  Venetians  and  their  western  all  the  Christians,  whose  affairs  he  completely 
The  ultimate  effect  of  this  crusade  republished.    Jerusalem  and  most  of  the  Latin 

to  weaken  the  principal  barrier  against  kingdom  were  ceded  to  them,  and  numerous  cap- 
progress  westward,  so  that  when  tives  were  released.  Cornwall  then  departed, 
tbe  new  Turkish  power  was  established  in  Asia  having  effected  a  great  service,  and  the  6th  cru- 
Mmor  it  experienced  but  moderate  resistance  sade,  like  the  5th,  was  brought  to  an  honorable 
tnm  the  suie  of  Byzantium.  The  5th  cru-  end  in  1240.  The  7th  crusade  grew  out  of  that 
Side,  1216,  was  the  work  of  Innocent  III.,  vast  Mongol  movement  which  terrified  the 
md  was  joined  by  Hungarians,  Italians,  Grer-  world  in  the  ISth  century.  The  Kharizmian 
Baas,  F-ngiifth.  and  French.  Andrew  H.,  king  horde,  fiying  before  the  Mongols,  sought  refuge 
of  Hvngary,  led  a  large  army  to  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  but  were  persuad^  by  the  sultan  to 
md,  in  eonxiection  with  the  dukes  of  Austria  attack  Palestine.  They  entered  that  country, 
md  Bavaria,  made  one  campaign,  when  he  re-  and,  in  1242,  stormed  Jerusalem,  perpetrating 
tamed  home.  The  Germans  remained,  and  horrors  equal  to  those  which  had  marked  its 
ksring  been  joined  by  others,  they  transferred  Christian  conquest  in  1099.  Christians  and  Mus- 
Am  war  to  i^gypt  (1218).  Damiettawas  be-  sulmans  were  compelled  to  league  against  them, 
mged  and  taken,  and  the  crusaders  received  but  they  were  crushed  by  the  savages  and  their 
kme  re&nforoements  from  England,  France,  Egyptian  allies.  Acre  became  the  refuge  of 
md  Italy.  The  Mussulmans  now  offered  Je-  the  remnants  of  the  Christians,  and  was  the 
niiUiiii^  and  even  all  Palestine,  to  the  victors,  only  place  of  importance  left  to  tbe  cross.  The 
m  eoodition  that  they  shoula  leave  Egypt,  Khonzmians  were  soon  destroyed  or  expelled 

most  of  them  were  for  accepting  terms  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  now  held 

fiiTorable,  and  which  embraced  all  that  the  Jerusalem.    These  events  had  the  usual  effect 

erosades  had  been  intended  to  gain.     But  on  Europe.    At  the  council  of  Lyons  (1245),  a 

Ike  papal  legate,  and  the  templars  and  hospi-  7th  crusiode  was  proclaimed.    It  was  chiefly 

taflm,  who  were  joined  by  the  Italian  leaders,  to  France  and  England  that  the  efforts  for  for- 

vere  able   to  bring  about    the  rejection  of  warding  it  were  confined ;  for  though  tlie  king 

tka  offer.     After  a  delay  of  months  the  cru-  of  Norway  took  the  cross,  he  never  drew  his 

advanced  upon  Cairo,  but  the  expedition  sword  in  its  cause,  and  Germany  and  Italy 

oitirely,  and  they  were  glad  to  humble  were  not  in  a  state  to  afford  any  assistance. 

before  the  sultan,  who  allowed  them  Louis  IX.  of  France,  known  as  St.  Louis,  was 

to  leave  the  country.     The  pope,  Honorius  the  leader.    A  largo  array  was  assembled  at 

nL,  attributed  the  failure  to  the  emperor  Fred-  Cyprus,  whence,  after  a  long  delay,  it  proceed- 

trie  IL,  who  had  not  kept  his  crusading  vow.  ed  to  Egypt    The  English  joined  it  there.    At 
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lint,  the  cnisaden  were  rictorioos.    DamietU  became  the  scene  oft  tweepjag  wiiwiCTe.  Here 

was  taken,  and  thej  directed  their  steps  to  he  was  stmck  down  bj  disease,  and  his  follow* 

Cairo.    Msjisonra  fell  before  them,  but  the  rash  ers  died  in  great  nambers.    His  life  was  at- 

behavior  of  some  of  the  French  leaders  cansed  tempted  hy  an  assassin.    On  his  recoyerj,  see- 

them  to  paj  dearly  for  the  victory.    The  Egyp-  ing  that  success  could  not  be  looked  for,  he  eoo- 

tians  resisted  bravely  and  skilfully.    Commnni-  eluded  a  truce  of  10  years  with  the  soHan,  and 

cation  between  the  invaders  and  Damietta,  the  departed  for  his  own  country ;  and  so  ended 

base  of  tlieir  operations,  was  cut  off.     They  the  last  crusade,  177  years  fnom  the  time  the 

were  shut  up  in  their  camp,  where  sickness  and  first  had  been  preached.     Gregory  X.  songbt 

famine  tliinned  their  number.    Attempting  to  to  evoke  a  9th,  but  with  no  success.    In  1989 

retreat,  they  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  king  Tripoli,  on  the  Phcsnician  coast,  the  last  fief  of 

and  his  brothers,  with  many  nobles  and  knights,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  by  BoHan 

became  captives.    The  rest  of  the  army  were  Kelaoun.  In  1291  the  remnants  of  that  kingdom 

alaughtered,  30,000  falling  in  all.    The  king  and  feU  into  his  hands  without  resistance,  saTeAcri^ 

his  companions  were  fimdly  released,  but  not  which  he  besieged  at  the  head  of  an  orerwhelm^ 

until  they  had  experienced  many  dangers.    Da-  ing  force.    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitaiita 

miettA  was  given  up,  and  large  sums  were  withdrew,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  S  miUtarr  or* 

promised  to  the  victors.    Host  of  the  survivors  ders,  and  some  others,  defended  it  reeolntdy  to 

regarded  tlie  crusade  as  at  an  end,  and  departed  the  last    The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  d»> 

fh>m  a  land  which  had  received  them  so  rough-  fenders  massacred,  or  sold  into  slavery ;  00,000 

ly.    Not  BO  Louis,  a  man  of  great  conscientious-  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  taken,  probah|j 

neas.     He  went  to  Acre,  and  determined  to  an  exaggeration. — ^The  most  important  works 

remain  in  Palestine.    This  resolution  he  main-  treating  specially  of  the  crusades  are  the  tfsste 

tained  for  4  years,  exerting  himself  strenu-  Lei  per  Frances,  ike  Ori^taliwt^  J3tfiMti§mmm 

ously  for  the  Chnntian  cauae,  fortifying  sev-  etJiegnifVaneorumffieromflfmii^mtffkt^rim^m 

era!  places,  and  preserving  union  among  the  tariii  Seriptaribus  LitierU  eommendaia^  eimtU 

Christians.     Compelled  by  the  condiUon   of  Jaeobo  Ben^arno  (9  vols.  (cH^  Hanover,  1611 ; 

France  to  return  there  in  1254,  his  departure  this  is  a  coUection  of  tlie  ancient  histories  of  tte 

was  foUowed  by  Christian  dissensions.    The  crusades,  the  principal  of  which  are  also  ftNmd, 

templars  and  hospitallers  made  open  war  on  translated  into  French,  in  Ouizot*s  CMZseKsiite 

each  other.    The  Egyptians,  having  extended  ffi^fit^Vst  r«2a<(/i  drAw/oirsiis/VmMt);  MaiDjL 

their  power  over  the  oyrian  Hussulmans,  now  JBiprit  det  eroiModee  (Paris,  1780) ;    Chotossl 

fell  on  the  Christians.   The  war  lasted  for  years,  Daillecourt,  De  Vinjluenee  dee  eroieaieemrrUmi 

and  was  characterized  by  constantly  occurring  dee  peuplee  en  Europe  (Paris,  1810) ; 

Christian  reverses,  in  ^ite  of  the  valor  of  the  Eiet4nredeecTineadee(?me^  181ft-*^)j^Hi 

losing  party,  never  more  heroically  displayed  an  essay,  Ueber  den  BinJIuee  der 

than  m  that  dismal  time.    At  length  the  Latin  (GOttingen,  1803);  Wilken,  OeeekiekUderEf 

principality  of  Antioch  fell  in  1268,  myriads  eOge  (Leipsic,  1807-'82);  Ilaken.  OemMe 

of  Christians  being  shun,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Kreuu%kge  (Frankfort,   1808-'20);    Spors^fll, 

Nothing  was  left  but  Acre.    For  the  last  time  GeechiehU  der  KreutaO^e  (Leipsic,  1843  ei  asf .); 

Europe  wss  moved  to  serious  exertion,  and  the  Kavarrete,  Dieeertacian  kietoriem  eebre  2s  saiis 

8th  crusade  was  undertaken.    Louis  IX.,  undis-  que  tueiertm  he  Ekpanolee  en  lae  fmerm  me  «!• 

oouraged  by  his  Egyptian  faOure,  assembled  a  tramaro  o  de  lae  eruaadae  (Hadrid,  1816);  sod 

large  force,  whicli  sailed  in  1270.    He  landed  in  also  Hills*s  "^  History  of  the  Cmsades**  axMidoa» 

Dortliem  Africa,  near  Tunis,  influenced  by  a  false  1819),  the  latter  volumes  of  Gibboira  **!>»> 

report  of  the  dey*s  conversion  to  Christianity,  cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman    Empire,'*  sod 

and  the  hoiw  of  securing  him  as  an  ally.  He  met  Procter^s  ^  History  of  the  Crusades^  (LamAam^ 

with  no  firm  resistance  in  the  fiel^  but  the  1854). 

light  troom  of  the  Moors  harassed  the  French        CRUSENSTOLPE,  Haohts  Jacob,  a  peovlsr 

exceedingly*    Bickness  raged  in  the  invading  Swedish  author,  bom  at  JOnkOping,  Mareh  11« 

ranks,  and  after  crowds  of  brave  soldiers  and  1795.    He  published  8  novels  in  1891,  whUk 

01u<rious  nobles  had  fallen,  the  king  himself  were  followed    in   1828  by  a  political 

died.    The  French  immediately  gave  up  the  cm-  {Politieka  dei^ier^,  in  which  be  enlogiasd 

sade;  bntthcy  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Eng-  he  termed  the  era  of  liberty,  extending  I 

lish  auxiliarii*!S  headed  by  I Yince  Edward,  ader-  1719  to  1772.    In  concert  with  I^Jerta  se  b^ 

ward  Edward  I.,  and  these  immediately  resolved  came  in  the  same  year  editor  of  an  oppositKNi 

to  |)n)oeed  to  Psk•^tine.    Spending  the  winter  political  paper,  but  the  two  colUboraton  soon 

in  Sicily,  they  saile<)  for  Acre  in  the  spring  of  separatinl,  each  to  found  a  journal  of  his  own. 

1271,  the  Isjit  exi>edition  of  the  kind  that  ever  HjerU  eHtabliAhed  the  J/tonbladet^  whidi  still 

reached  that  place.    The  force  was  only  1,000  exii^ts,  advocating  extreme  democratic  ides^ 

strong,  but  the  name  of  Plantagenet  was  great  while  Cmseniitol|>e  became  editor,  in  1880,  oi 

in  the  Ea9t.     Sultan  Ik>udocdar,  who  had  been  tlie  FdJeme$landet^  in  which  he  renounced  tiM 

so  ^uccesi^ful  over  the  Chri}«tians,  immediately  liberal  principles  which  he  had  formeriy  iiisiii> 

retreated.    Edward  managed  to  awiemble  7,000  tained,  and  which  oeaBcd  when  the  patronage 

men,  with  which  force  he  defeated  a  large  Mus-  of  gDverament  was  withdrawn  from  it  in  188S. 

solman  army,  and  then  stormed  Nazareth,  which  In  1884  appeared  his  8kiidrinf^  nr  dei  imre  ef 
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hitiona,  a  l^qnant  rodange  of  troth  and  stitate  one  of  the  classes  of  the  primary  di* 

poelry  on  qneadons  of  social  order,  which  pass-  Tision  articnlata  of  the  animfd  kingdom,  and 

ed  through  many  editions ;  and  sohsequentl  j  he  the  term  malacastra^a  has  heen  retained  for  one 

parphawod  the  Team  library,  celebrated  for  its  great  section  of  the  class,  while  another  is  called 

Lislorleal  manoscripts,  from  which  he  took  his  the  entomMtraea^  or  shelled  insects.    The  snb* 

matorials  for  his  PortrfeuUle  (5  vols.,  188T- 45^  divisions  of  these  sections  are  yariously  pre- 

and  for   his  EUiorUh  tafla  of  Gustav  IV.  sented  by  different  authorities.    Those  of  the 

AMpkUJ^tal^/hadsarilSST).  For  one  of  his  malacostraca,  as  given  by  ]^ne-£d wards,  are 

works,  StdUnmgar  oeh  firhdManden^  which  re-  generally  adopted.    They  are  as  follows : 
fleeted  upon  the  government,  he  was  imprisoi^pd  L  Eyw  on  p^uneUs,  and  movable, 

for  Syem,  a  condemnation  that  resulted  in  sev-        <>"*•'*     ,«    v  v_**.i;i 

«>1  violent  rioto.    In  1840  appearad  the  Ist  j,^c«poda. i^^^iOl^^^t^'^ 

VoL  of  hia  most  saocessfol  work,  Morianen  (6  (Macroorft,  long-tailed— •alobeten.shrlmpA.aEa 

tM  of  the  history  of  Swedsa  dunng  the  Hoi-  il  ifyes  bs^hu  and  itnmof^ahu. 

ifeaua-Gottorp  dynasty.    This,  as  well  as  many  ^mpMpo(fo-Hugaiiiiiijmia,dEc.,bjtTingi!Betdmplea]idclaw> 

«r  hte  nbwqnent  novels  has  been  trandated  iJ*^ito_„Uptom.«,*a 

IBSO  liorouUL.  J9opoda—n  onlfloiu  or  wood-loose,  armadillo,  4ec 

CBUSIUS,  CHHiBTiAir  AuorsT,  a  German  The  entomostraoa  are  divided  by  the  same 

thmlogiaQ  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Lenna,  near  authority  into  the 
Mm^org,  Jan.  10, 1715,  died  in  Leipsic,  Oct        om.™.  Beakchiofoda. 

1S|  177ft.    He  was  educated  at  Leipsio,  where  PhyUopoda^-^a  apoa,  Ac 

•  professor  of  theology  at  the  time  of  his  C«fl<i<>c«ra-«8  daphnia.  Ac 

He  was  among  the  principal  opponents  cbpapoda-as  cydo^SE?**^"^  Piopee. 

raigning  i^osophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wol^  c^rapoda-^acypS!  Ac. 
whidi  lie  ohaUenged  at  once  in  the  name  of  Haustsllata  (raetorui  emstaoeana). 

il  and  folth,  asserting  its  incompatibility  -^ran^Bi/orme^-extxtmitieB  long  and  Blonder,,  adapted  tbt 

Qlriafeian  dqgmas ;  apd  he  sought  to  estab-  ^ALwifaSMito— cxtremltiea  not  adapted  for  walking. 

i  new  philoeophical  scheme  which  should  Z«nMi^orfiM»— extremities  rudimentary. 

W  perfeetly  orthodox.  Philosophy  is  in  his  The  Crustacea  are  furnished  with  organs  of  res- 
view  the  whole  body  of  rational  troths,  whose  piration  fitted,  unlike  those  of  the  other  articu- 
■Ifjette  ere  eternal,  and  is  divided  into  logic,  lata,for  use  beneath  the  surface  ofthe  water;  and 
Mtephyiins,  and  disciplinary  or  practical  phi-  they  are  provided  with  a  shell  which  is  either  a 
kaopi^*  He  snbordinated  the  scholastic  prin-  horny  tegument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shrimp,  or 
enle  &t  oontradiotion  to  that  of  conceptibility  a  calcareous  crust,  as  in  the  lobster — not  stony 
{(MenHarheit\  founded  logic  upon  psychology,  like  those  of  ^e  moUusca.  It  is  in  fact  an  ezter* 
attributed  to  the  soul  fimdimiental  faculties  and  nal  articulated  skeleton  secreted  from  their  own 
a  fibcrtj  elmoflt  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Deity,  bodies,  and  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed 
ted  made  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  by  the  growth  of  a  new  shell.  In  casting  its 
eoHut  in  an  inward  constraint  and  inclination  shield  the  animal  is  said  to  first  pine  away  and 
ef  the  VDdentanding,  the  guarantee  of  the  troth-  become  smdler,  until  at  last  it  readily  slips  out 
of  which  exists  in  the  divine  veracity,  of  its  covering.  Lobsters  have  been  known, 
^  views  are  Cartesian ;  and  in  regarding  when  captured,  to  effect  their  escape  by  thus 
and  space  not  as  substances  but  as  modes  of  slipping  out  and  leaving  their  shell  in  the  hands 
the  divine  existence  Cnisius  approached  the  the-  of  the  astonished  fisherman.  Sometimes  when 
«oee  ef  derive  and  Newton.  His  doctrines  found  caught  they  voluntarily  cast  off  a  limb  by  which 
ma/Kf  adherents,  and  were  especially  combated  they  are  held,  and  which  they  often  can  very 
by  Flattner.  Though  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  well  spare,  having  always  at  least  4  pairs  beside 
Mfitieel  views  are  mingled  with  them,  they  are  a  pair  of  claws.  In  some  genera  they  are  so 
HwptodoGtofacnto  thought,  and  were  esteemed  numerous  that  the  animals  approximate  to  the 
If  Kant  among  the  happiest  attempts  that  had  myriopoda.  A  lost  limb  too  is  replaced,  gain- 
laea  made  in  philosophy.  The  most  important  ing  in  growth  at  each  moulting,  while  the  body 
if  hisiNiblioetions  are :  Entwurf  der  nothwend-  is  unconfined.  These  organs,  with  those  of  res- 
Vintm>^twakrhHten(Leipsic^l7^);  LogiJ^  piration,  and  the  tail  also,  are  supported  by 
mur  Cfmnaheit  und  Zuverldsngheit  der  the  body ;  the  antennss  or  feelers,  eyes,  and 
a  Erhmntnim  (Leipsic,  1747)  ;  and  mouth  belong  to  the  head.  The  organs  of  sight 
i^MT  ntUQrlieAe  jBegebenheiten  or-  and  touch  are  remarkably  well  developed ;  and 
icfui  wtniehiig  mu  denhen  (Leipsic,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  in  those  very 
ltT4).  ancient  representatives  of  this  class,  the  trilo- 
CBC8TACEA.  The  name  fMakaKoarooKa  was  bites,  whose  period  of  existence  was  as  remote 
f^fw  by  Aristotle  to  the  soft-shellea  aquatic  as  that  of  the  formation  of  the  older  silarian 
eaimali,  aa  the  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  to  rocks,  ^he  same  peculiarities  and  perfection  in 
<Btiiignadi  this  group  from  the  harder  shelled  the  structure  of  the  eye  as  are  seen  in  the  highly 
aeimdb,  which  he  odled  wrrpaKodtpita^  or  tes-  complicated  organization  of  that  of  the  fiy  and 
moUnsca  of  our  present  system  of  the  butterfly  of  the  present  day.  The  organs  of 
In  this  system  the  crostacea  con-  hearing,  it  is  thought,  may  be  detected  in  some 
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of  the  genera  of  the  decapoda,  and  the  hahits  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Thii  aotire  Uttk 
of  many  of  the  cmstaoea  seem  to  imply  the  ihrimp  is  thought  hy  the  workmen  to  contribnte 
poaeeaeion  of  the  sense  of  smeU.  The  shellj  totheporitjof  the  brine.  Some,  like  the  fresh- 
covering  corresponds  in  its  protuberances  and  water  cjrclope,  sustain  intense  cold  withont  In- 
depressions  to  the  form  of  the  important  organs  Jury,  being  sometimes  frozen  into  the  ice,  and 
c^  the  body  within.  The  progn»siye  motion  coming  out  on  its  melting  as  active  as  ever, 
of  the  animals  is  sometimes  by  walking,  some-  Many  are  parasites,  as  the  lemeaa,  and  are 
times  sidewise,  backward,  or  forward — by  climb-  classed  by  tnemselves  by  some  naturalists,  witli 
ing.  as  seen  in  their  progress  over  the  weeds  the  name  epitoa.  The  lemeonemia  manilarU 
and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  water — by  infests  the  head  of  the  sprat,  attaching  itself 
swimming,  and  also  by  leaoing.  The  lobster,  near  the  eye.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
damsy  as  he  appears,  ana  loaded  with  his  the  fi^ermen  say  that  a  shoal  of  ^rats  is  of- 
heavy  claws,  b  often  seen  to  dart  backward  ten  headed  by  those  thus  infested,  which  they 
by  suddenly  flapping  his  tail  toward  the  tho-  call  lantern  sprats.  The  cod  also,  and  other 
rax,  throwing  himsdf  a  distance  of  more  than  large  fish  of  our  deep  waters,  have  their  para- 
80  feet  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  or  a  dol-  aitical  Crustacea.  The  limuli,  or  king  crabs,  or 
pbin.  By  the  perfection  of  his  sight  he  can  **  horse-shoes,"  common  upon  our  coast,  are 
dart  like  a  moose  directly  into  his  hole,  scarcely  placed  by  Milne-Edwards  in  a  sub-class,  which 
lar^  enough  to  admit  his  body.  The  young  ne  calls  2tpA«n<ra.  It  differs  from  the  other 
ahnmps  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  are  often  seen  genera  by  having  no  organs  for  conveying  food 
along  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  as  ob-  to  the  mouth.  The  name  is  from  (t^of,  a  sword, 
served  by  Paley  in  his  *^  Natural  Theology,"  skip-  with  reference  to  the  Ions,  pointed,  spear-like 
ping  into  the  air  in  such  numbers  that  they  re-  appendage  usually  called  the  tail.  This  is  osed 
aemble  a  cloud  or  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  by  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas  to  point  their 
edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  lialf  a  yard,  weapons.  A  buckler  euUrely  hides  from  view 
The  trilobites  were  fitted  by  their  organization  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  animal  as  be  moves 
lor  swimming  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  along  upon  the  sand,  or  in  the  water  upon  the 
water,  and  with  the  back  downward.  Like  the  bottom.  They  are  found  as  fossils  in  the  strata 
crustacean  insect,  the  wood-louse,  they  possess-  of  the  coal  and  Jura  formations  of  Europe. — ^Tbe 
•d  the  faculty  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  cmstacea  furnish  a  great  number  of  species  that 
as  a  defence  asainst  aUack  from  above.  The  are  much  esteemed  as  food  bv  man,  as  the  lob- 
erustacea  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  salt  sters,  crabs,  shrimp,  prawn,  ac^  and  the  biisi- 
water;  some  species,  however,  live  in  lakes  nessof  capturing  them  is  extensively  pnraaed 
and  rivers,  and  a  few  upon  the  land.  Some  of  along  the  shores  where  they  abound.  Lob- 
them  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  sters  and  crabs  are  caught  in  pots,  or  traps  of 
the  lobsters;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  basket  work,  made  like  the  wire  monschCrap 
•mall.  The  salt  water  is  almost  mled  with  with  conical  openings  that  admit  the  entranee 
rarieties  of  them  so  minute  that  they  are  rarely  but  not  the  exit  of  the  animals.  These  are  smik 
observed,  and  it  is  said  that  a  portion  taken  up  upon  the  ledges  of  rock  along  the  coast,  after 
at  random  will  always  be  found  to  contain  a  being  baited  with  refuse  fish,  each  trap  having 
number  of  them.  Numerous  species  furnish  one  end  of  a  line  attached  to  it  while  the  other 
food  for  man,  and  all  are  preyea  upon  by  the  b  fastened  to  a  floating  buoy.  The  fishermao 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.  Some  species  of  the  visit  the  traps  dailv,  draw  them  up,  and  tak- 
whale  subsist  upon  minute  cmstacea  drawn  in  ing  out  the  animals,  sink  them  again.  Im- 
awarms  into  their  huge  moutlia,  and  caught  in  the  mense  quantities  are  caught  on  the  ooaata  of 
fibrous  web  that  lines  them,  while  the  water  is  Norway  and  Scotland  for  the  English  markets^ 
^ectcd.  Many  of  the  terrestrial  Crustacea,  as  the  where  they  are  carried  alive,  being  kept  in  par- 
land  crabs,  are  said  to  visit  the  sea  periodically  forated  *'cars"  like  small  boats,  sunk  to  tiM 
to  de|>osit  their  spawn.  They  burrow  also  in  level  of  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  the  same  aa 
the  mud  and  in  damp  places,  and  their  gills  are  are  used  by  our  fishermen.  The  northern  mar- 
always  moidL  The  ontscus,  or  wood-louse,  has  kets  of  this  country  are  supplied  with  lobstera 
BO  such  arrangement  of  the  gills,  and  is  oonse-  firom  Massachusetts  bay,  about  200,000  betof 
quently  confined  to  damp  pl^;es.  Some  species  taken  annually.  They  have  been  caught  vc^sh- 
of  the  anomoura  or  hermit  cmbA,  known  also  as  ing  28  lbs.,  but  the  avera^  size  is  about  4  iba. 
soldier  crabs,  are  found  living  in  tho  sea,  and  On  being  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  nato- 
others  uyoik  the  land.  Their  liingular  habits  are  ral  black  or  dark  color  of  the  shell  is  changed 
noticed  m  the  article  Crab.  The  entomostraca  into  red  by  the  solution  of  the  blui«h  black  pig- 
are  mostly  frenh-water  iu^ctS)  many  of  them  ment  diffused  through  the  tegument,  and  the 
microHoopic  They  subj^ist  upon  animalcules  and  substitution  of  a  red-colored  oil,  which  is  ineol- 
microiicopic  plants.  In  their  pro|^>M  from  the  uble  in  water.  Ix>b»ter8  are  commonly  boiled 
egg  to  maturity  some  of  tiiem,  as  the  cvclops,  before  they  are  offered  in  Uie  market,  thongh 
undergo  curious*  trmnsformationii.  Sonie^ive  in  it  is  cuntonmry  in  some  place«  to  sell  tliem  alive 
•alt  water,  and  one  species,  the  branehipus  $tag'  to  iuiiuru  their  freshness.  They  are  kept  inanv 
Md/it,  called  al<to  the  brine  worm,  lives  in  the  con-  days  by  having  the  gills  always  moistened, 
centrated  solutions  of  !valL»  such  a«  th<Me  of  tho  Cmbs  are  taken  nearer  tlie  shore  than  lobsters, 
brine  pans  of  salt  works,  which  contain  2  lbs.  and  many  of  those  which  live  upon  the  land  are 
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nrachesteetned  as  articles  of  food.  Those  caught  brittle  texture.    Its  hardness  is  2.5;  sp.  gr.  8. 

in  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay  are  preferred  It  cleaves  in  3  directions,  2  of  which  are  reet- 

in  their  soft  state,  ana  are  regarded  as  great  angnlar.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pyrites 

luxnries.    In  Europe,  where  they  are  also  a  and  galena,  and  has  been  found  at  Arlcsnt,  in 

fiiTorite  article  of  food,  they  are  preferred  after  West  Greenland,  and  at  Miask,  in  the  Urals, 

the  new  shell  has  become  hard.  At  the  former  place  it  constitutes  a  mass  80  feet 

CRUVEILHIER,  Jean,  a  French  physician,  thick  and  800  feet  long,  included  between  layers 

bom  at  Limoges,  Feb.  9,  1791.    He  studied  un-  of  gneiss,  and  associated  with  argentiferous  ga- 

der  Beyer  and  Dupuytren,  was  a  professor  at  lena  and  copper  and  iron  pyrites. — See  a  paper 

Mootpellier,  and  became  attached  to  the  fac-  communicated  to  the  geological  society  by  Mr. 

nity  of  Paris  in  1825.    In  1826  he  reorganized  J.  W.  Taylor,  1866. 

the  anatomical  society,  which  in  1769  had  been  CRYPTO-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  in 
Ibonded  by  Dupuytren.  The  first  part  of  his  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  to  the  favor- 
great  work  on  pathological  anatomy  (completed  ers  of  Calvinism  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their 
in  1842)  appeared  in  1829.  He  has  also  written  secret  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Oeneva. 
on  descriptive  anatomy,  and  on  the  anatomy  o^  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  the  name  of  the  stmo- 
the  nervous  system.  tnre  in  which  the  great  exhibition  of  works  of 

CRUVELLI,  SopHiB  (Basoness  Yioisk),  a  industry  of  all  nations  was  held  in  London,  in 
German  vocalist,  bom  in  Bielefeld,  Prussia,  Aug.  1851.  It  was  erected  after  a  design  of  Mr.  (af* 
29, 18S0.  Her  family  name  is  Cruwell,  which  terward  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton,  on  uie  S.  side  of 
die  Italianised  into  CruvellL  Her  musical  edu-  Hyde  park,  opposite  Prince's  gate,  and  composed 
caction  was  acquired  in  Paris,  but  she  made  her  mainly  of  glass  and  iron,  with  its  floors  of  wood. 
deBwl  upon  the  German  stage,  to  which  her  rep-  Its  length  was  1,851  feet ;  width  in  its  broad- 
vtation  was  for  several  years  confined.  She  est  part,  456  feet ;  area,  21  acres.  It  contained 
■ftcarward  sang  in  Ifilan,  Yenioe,  and  other  Ital-  illustrations  of  modem  industry  from  about 
vuk  dtiea.  In  1852  she  made  her  first  appear-  17,000  exhibitors,  was  opened  May  1,  1851, 
SDce  in  London  at  the  queen's  theatre,  then  visited  by  over  6,000,000  people,  closed  Oct.  11, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Lumley,  and  was  success-  1851,  and  the  building  taken  down  shortly  after- 
foL  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great  strength  and  ward.  A  new  and  perauinent  crystal  palace  has 
parity,  her  dramatic  powers,  youth,  beauty,  and  since  been  erected  (opened  June  10,  1854),  at  a 
eommanding  person,  created  an  extraordinary  cost  of  about  £1,450,000,  8  m.  from  London. 
CBthasiaflm  in  her  favor,  and  both  in  London  on  Penge  hill,  near  Sydenham,  with  splendid 
and  in  Paris,  which  she  visited  in  the  same  year,  gardens  and  waterworks,  and  arrangements  for 
ibe  became  perhaps  the  most  nopnlar  singer  of  musical  and  other  public  entertainments,  and 
tiieday.  The  constant  demands  upon  her  voice  containing,  beside  industrial  exhibitions,  an  ex- 
were  beginning  to  impair  its  quality,  when  in  the  tensive  museum  of  ancient  and  mediasval  art 
ktter  put  of  1856  she  was  married  to  the  baron  and  of  minerals,  representations  of  antediluvian 
Vigier,  since  which  time  she  has  not  appeared  animals,  specimens  in  all  branches  of  zoology 
upon  the  stage.  Ahmed  Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  and  botany,  and  other  departments  of  science. — 
An,  lately  left  her  a  fortune  of  1,000,000  francs,  Crystal  palaces,  in  imitation  of  that  of  London, 
and  an  i^ost  equal  sum  in  diamonds.  ^nd  for  the  same  purpose  of  universal  industrial 

CRUZ,  JuANA  Ixsz  DE  UL,  a  Mexican  poetess,  exhibition,  were  opened  in  New  York,  July  14, 
bom  near  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1651,  died  April  1853,  in  Munich  in  1854,  and  in  Paris,  May  1, 
17,  1695.  She  was  very  quick  at  acquiring  1855.  The  New  York  crystal  palace  was  situat- 
kiMwledge,  and  was  able  to  speak  and  write  ed  in  Reservoir  square,  and  designed  by  Messrs. 
Lidn  with  fluency.  She  was  only  about  17  Carstensen  and  Gildemeister.  The  main  build- 
when  she  resolved  to  become  a  nun,  and  enter-  ing  covered  178,000  square  feet,  galleries  in- 
edtiie  convent  of  St.  Jerome  at  Mexico,  where  eluded,  with  an  additional  building  of  88,000 
fbe  remained  until  her  death.  During  her  life  square  feet  It  was  composed  of  45,000  square 
Ae  was  called  tlM  **  tenth  muse,"  and  in  Spain,  feet  of  glass,  1,200  tons  of  cast  and  800  tons  of 
i^ere  ^e  is  known  as  the  **nun  of  Mexico,"  wrought  iron,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  This 
W  poems  have  been  very  popular.  Her  writ-  beautiful  stracture  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct 
lags  hxve  been  collected  in  8  vols.  4to.  5, 1858. 

CRYOUTE  (Gr.  Kpvot,  ice,  and  \iSot,  stone),  CRYSTALLINE  LENS,  a  lenticular  trans- 

a  mineral  so  named  from  its  fusibility  in  the  parent  body,  placed  between  the  aqueous  and 

ime  of  a  candle.    It  is  a  compound  of  sodium,  vitreous  humors  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  at  about 

iBOfine,  and  aluminum,  and  is  usedfor  the  prep-  its  anterior  third ;  it  is  about  4  lines  in  diame- 

satioB  Gf  the  new  metal  aluminum.     Large  ter  and  2  in  thickness  in  man,  and  its  axis  cor- 

qoantities  are  imported  into  England  for  this  responds  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil.    The  lens 

purpose  from  Greenland,  where  it  was  discover-  is  flat  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  me- 

ed  by  a  misnonary  and  carried  many  years  ago  dium  in  which  the  eye  is  habitually  placed, 

to  Copenhagen.     It  was  supposed  to  be  sulphate  being  very  flat  in  birds  of  the  highest  flignt,  and 

of  baiytea,  until  examined  by  Abilgard,  who  very  convex  in  aquatic  mammals  and  diving 

Ibond  it  to  contain  fluoric  acid.    Klaproth  after-  birds ;    in  flshes  it  is  almost  spherical.    This 

ward  detected  soda.     It  is  a  snow-white  min-  most  important  refracting  structure  of  the  eye  is 

eral.  partially  transparent,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous 
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humor,  tnd  Is  oidoaed  In  a  membranoos  eap-  lUte,  it  would  probably  (as  we  m»j  Infer  from 

sole,  to  whidi  It  is  prevented  from  adhering  its  componnds)  have  no  rival  amonff  natore^s 

bj  the  ^  lianid  of  llorgagni/'    Its  stmctnre  It  gems.    Alumina  is  the  constituent  of  the  sap- 

compUeateo,  but  It  consists,  when  fullj  formed,  pbire  and  mbj,  and  silica  of  quartz  crystals, 

of  fibres  arranged  side  by  side,  and  united  into  Magnesia  also  has  its  lustrous  forms.    The  met- 

lamin»  by  serrations  of  their  edges ;  the  fibres  als  all  crystallize.  Silica  and  alumina  combined, 

originate  In  cells ;  the  vessels  are  confined  to  the  along  with  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies  or  earths, 

ca^ule,  and  are  derived  from  the  central  artery  make  a  large  part  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of 

of  the  retina ;  when  hardened  in  spirit,  it  may  Im  the  ^obe,  Its  tourmaline,  garnet,  feldspar,  and 

^litintoS  sections,  composed  of  concentric  lami-  many  other  species,  all  ^>lendent  In  their  finer 

nsB ;  it  is  made  up  of  58  parts  of  water,  and  4S  per  cryHallizations;  and  limestone,  one  of  the  bome- 

oent  of  soluble  albumen ;  the  central  parts  are  liest  of  all  the  earth^s  materials,  as  we  <Midinarily 

the  densest,  and  this  property  increases  with  see  it,  occurs  In  a  multitude  of  brilliant  fonns^ 

af^.    Beside  Its  refracnve  power,  necessary  for  exceeding  In  variety  every  other  mineral  spe- 

distinct  vision,  it  Is  generally  believed  that  a  des.    TI£d  general  principles  in  the  sdence  of 

change  In  Its  place,  by  means  of  the  ciliarv  crystallography  are  the  following :  I.  A  crystal 

muscle  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  surround-  is  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  symmetrically  ar- 

ing  ciliary  processes,  is  the  mechanism  by  which  ranged  about  certain  imaginary  lines,  called 

the  eye  is  adapted  to  distinct  vision  at  varying  axes.    II.  A  crystal  has  an  internal  structure 

distances ;  beside  the  anatomical  arrangement  which  is  directly  related  to  the  external  form. 

of  the  parts,  tliis  view  Is  rendered  more  prob-  and  the  anal  lines  or  directions.    This  internal 

able  by  the  development  of  this  musde  in  pre-  structure  is  most  obviously  exhibited  in  the 

daceous  birds  whicti  have  a  great  range  of  vision,  property  caUed  cleavage.    Crystab  having  thia 

and  by  the  loss  of  this  power  of  adaptation  property  split  or  deave  In  certain  directionL 

when  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  Is  removed  or  either  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  axial 

dliplaoed  in  the  operation  for  cataract.    For  the  planes,  or  to  diagonals  to  them  ;  and  these  di* 

diseases  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule  and  their  rections  are  fixed  in  each  spedes.    In  some 

treatment,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  artide  cases,  deavage  may  be  effected  by  the  fingm. 

Catukaot.  as  with  mica  and  gypsum ;  in  others,  by  means  or 

CRT8TALL00RAPHT,  the  sdence  of  form  a  hammer  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  knife- 

and  structure  In  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  na-  blade,  as  in  galena,  caldte,  fluor  q>ar ;  in  others, 

tore.    In  the  organic  kingdoms,  the  animal  and  It  is  indistinguishable,  as  in  quarts  and  ioe. 

vegetable,  each  apeciee  has  a  spedfic  form  and  In  all  species,  whether  there  be  deavage  or  noli 

structure  evolved  from  the  germ  according  to  a  crystals  often  show  a  regular  Internal  stnetBra 

law  of  devdopment  or  growth.    In  the  Inor-  through  the  arrangement  of  impuritiea,  or  hj 

ganic  kingdom  also,  which  Indudes  all  inorganio  intenud  lines,  striations,  or  imperfections;  moi^ 

snbstancea,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  a  spe-  when  there  has  been  a  partial  solution  or  ero- 

dfic  form  and  structure  belong  to  each  species,  sion  of  the  crystal,  there  is  often  a  devdopment 

and  the  facts  and  principles  Involved  therein  of  new  lines  and  t^es,  indicating  that  the  gen- 

eonstitute  the  science  of  crystaUography.    The  oral  symmetry  of  the  exterior  bdoogs  to  the 

forms  are  called  crystals ;  so  that  animials,  plants,  whole  interior,    m.  The  various  forma  of  eiys- 

and  crystals  are  the  8  kinds  of  structures  char  tals  belong   mathematically  to  6  systema  of 

acteridng  spedes  In  nature.    As  the  qualities  crystallization :  the  monometric,  dimetrie,  tri- 

of  crystius  depend  directly  on  the  forces  of  the  metric,  monoclinio.  tridinio,  and   hexagooaL 

ultimate  molecules  or  partides  of  matter,  crys-  The  greater  part  of  the  cr^rstalline  forms  may 

tallography  is  one  of  the  fundamental  dqMut-  be  r^arded  as  based  on  4-sided  prisms,  sonare, 

ments  of  molecular  physics,  and  that  particular  rectangular,  rhombic,  or  rhomboidal  in  Vaae; 

branch  which  indudes  cohesive  attraction.  Co-  and  the  rest,  on  the  regular  d-dded  prism, 

hesive  attraction  in  solidification  Is  nothing  but  The  4-sided  prisms  are  dther  right  prisms  (erect) 

crystallogenic  attraction,  for  all  solidification  In  or  oblique  f  inclined).    Any  soeh  4-sided  prism 

tnor^ic  nature  is  crystallization.    The  solidi-  may  have  8  fundamental  axes  crossing  at  the 

fication  of  water,  making  ice,  is  a  turning  it  Into  centre,  1  verticd  axis  connecting  the  oentras 

a  mass  of  crrstals ;  and  the  word  crystal  b  ap-  of  the  oppodte  bases,  and  2  lateral,  connecting 

propriatdy  derived  from  the  Greek  cpMrraXXor,  the  centres  of  either  the  oppodte  lat^vl  Cm^s, 

Ice.    The  solidification  of  the  vapors  of  the  at-  or  the  opposite  lateral  edges.     The  6-sided 

mosphere  fills  the  air  with  iinow-flakes,  which  prism  is  riffht,  and  has  4  axes,  1  vertical  and 

are  congeries  of  crystals  or  crystalline  grains.  8  lateral.    In  the  right  4-dded  prisms,  the  in- 

*8olid  lava,  granite,  marble,  iron,   spermaceti,  tersections  of  the  axes  are  all  at  right  Angles ; 

and  indeed  all  the  soliil  materials  oi  the  inor-  in  the  oblique,  one  or  all  of  them  are  oblique 

ganic  globe,  are  cryfitalline  in  grain;  so  that  angles.    A.  Right  or  orthometric  systems.     I. 

Uiere  Is  no  exaggeration  in  tho  statement  that  Monometric  system  :  the  8  axes  equal,  and  thus 

the  earth  has  crvictal   foundations.    The  ele-  of  one  kind.    The  system  is  nained  ttom  the 

ments  and  their  inorfranio  ct>inpoands  are,  in  Greek  /AOM>f,  one,  atid  firrpom^  measure.      The 

thdr  perfection,  crystals.     Carbon  crvf^allized  cube,  for  example,  has  8  equal  axes  with  rect- 

Is  the  diamond.     Boron  is  little  \vm  brilliant  or  angular  intersections  ;    the  axes  connect  the 

bard ;  and  could  we  reduce  oxygen  to  the  solid  centres  of  the  opposite  (um»    The  regular  oc* 
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tabedron,  rbombie  dodecahedron,  and  tetrahe-  oppodte  lateral  fiices  or  edges.  Examples:  beryl 

dron,  are  other  solids  of  this  system.    The  oo-  or  emerald,   apatite,      l&side  the  hexagonal 

taheoron  is  contained  nnder  8  equal  equilateral  prism,  the  system  indades  the  rhombohedron 

trian^ea,  and  is  like  two  4-sided  pyramids  placed  and  its  derivative  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  sym- 

bose  to  base.    The  lines  connecting  the  apices  metry  of  these  forms  is  hexagonal.    The  rfaiom- 

of  tbe  sdid  an^es  are  the  axes;  as  in  the  cnbe,  bohedron  is  a  solid,  bounded  like  the  cube  by 

they  are  8  in  number,  equal  in  length,  and  rect-  6  equal  faces  equally  inclined  to  one  another, 

Mtgnlar  in  their  intersections.     The  rhombic  but  those  faces  are  rhombic,  and  the  inclinations 

dodecahedron  is  contained  under  12  equal  rhom-  are  oblique.  The  relations  of  the  rhombohedron 

&oe8,  and  is  an  equilateral  solid  like  the  cube  may  be  explained  by  comparison  with  a  cube. 

octahedron.    All  the  forms  of  the  mono-  If  a  cube  be  placed  on  one  solid  angle,  with  the 

system  are  thus  equilateral,  and  every  diagonal  from  that  angle  to  the  oppo»te  solid 

way  symmetricaL    No  one  of  the  axes  is  di»-  an^e  vertical,  it  will  have  8  edges  and  8  faces 

tinginBhed  as  the  verticaL    Examples:  garnet,  meeting  at  the  top  angle,  and  as  many  edges 

dJMHWid,  gold,  lead,  alum.  2.  Dimetric  system :  and  faces,  alternate  in  position,  meeting  at  tbe 

tiie  T«rtical  tjoa  unequal  to  the  lateral,  and  the  opposite  angle  below ;  while  the  remaining  6 

lateral  equal ;  the  axes  thus  of  2  kinds.    The  edges  will  form  a  zigzag  around  the  vertical 

Oneiric  i^stem  is  named  from  the  Greek  dec,  diagonal ;  these  6  ec^es  might  be  called  the 

twice,  and  ftcrpor,  measure.    The  square  prism  lateral   edges,  and   the  others  the  terminaL 

is  aa  example.    As  the  base  is  a  square,  the  The  cube,  in  this  position,  is  in  £EU)t  a  rhombo- 

lateral  axes,  whether  connecting  the  centres  of  hedron  of  90**.    If  the  cube  were  elastic,  so  that 

oppooite  lateral  CBioes  or  edges,  are  equal ;  while  the  angles  could  be  varied,  a  UtUe  pressure 

the  ▼ertieal  may  be  of  any  length,  longer  or  would  make  it  a  rhombohedron  of  an  angle 

flborter  tlian  the  lateral    Under  this  system,  greater  than  90^,  that  is,  an  obtuse  rhombobe- 

tiiere  are  square  octahedrons,  equilateral  8-sided  dron ;  or  by  drawing  it  out,  it  would  become  a 

priaoM,  and  S-sided  double  pyramids,  beside  rhombohemron  of  an  angle  less  than  90°,  or  an 

odwr  Ibrms.    Examples:  idoerase,  zircon,  tin.  acute  rhombohedron.    The  diagonal  here  taken 

8.  Triraetric  system :  the  vertical  axis  unequal  as  the  vertical  axis,  is  the  true  vertical  axis  of 

to  tiie  lateral,  and  the  lateral  also  unequal,  or,  the  rhombohedron ;  and  as  there  are  6  lateral 

ia  oUier  worda»  the  8  unequal.    The  trimetrio  edges  situated  symmetricaUy  around  it,  there 

•ystom  18  named  from  the  Greek  rpcr,  8  times,  are  8  lateral  axes  crossing  at  angles  of  60^, 

and  iKTpar,  measure.    In  the  rectangular  prism  as  in  the  regular  hexagonal  prism.    Examples : 

(a  ri^kt  prism  with  a  rectangular  base),  the  8  calcite,  sapphire,  quartz.  IV.  The  relative  values 

axes  are  linea  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  of  the  axes  in  any  species  are  constant    In  the 

ftee^  and  are  unequal    In  the  right  rhombic  monometric  system,  the  axes  are  equal,  and  the 

pnsm  the  vertical  axis  connects  the  centres  of  axial  ratio  is,  therdTore,  that  of  unity.    Calling 

the  bases,  and  the  lateral,  the  centres  of  the  op-  the  8  axes  a,  b,  c,  it  is  in  all  monometric  spe- 

poBte  lateral  edges.    They  have  the  same  rela-  cies  a:  b:  e  =  1 :1:1,  In  the  dimetric  system 

tioBs  as  in  the  rectangular  prism;  that  is,  they  the  vertical  axis  (a)  is  unequal  to  the  2  lateral 

are  rectangular  in  their  intersections  and  une-  (5,  c).    Calling  the  lateral  1,  the  vertical  may 

onaL    Of  the  2  lateral  axes  in  this  ffjrstem,  the  be  of  any  length  greater  or  less  than  1 ;  and 

iM^er  is  called   the  macrodiagonaj,  and  the  whatever  the  value,  it  is  constant  for  the  spe- 

shorter  the  brachydiagonaL  Exaojples :  sulphur,  cies.    Thus  in  zircon,  the  value  of  a  is  0.6407, 

heavy  spar,  epsom  salt,  topaz.    B.  Oblique  or  and  the  axial  ratio  \Ba:  b:  e  =  0.6407  :  1 :  1. 

dnonetric  ay^ms.  4.  Monodinic  system :  one  In  calomel,  the  ratio  is  1.232  :  1 :  1.    In  the  tri- 

oaly  of  the  intersections  oblique.  This  system  is  metric  system,  the  8  axes  are  unequal,  but  the 

MBed  from  the  Greek  /um>f,  one,  and  icXcmo,  to  ratio  is  constant  for  each  species,  as  in  the  di- 

iaefiiie.  If  we  take  a  model  with  8  unequal  axes  metric.    Taking  the  shortCT  lateral  axis  (b)  aa 

~  ta  in  the  trimetric  system,  and  then  unity,  the  ratio  for  sulphur  isaib:  e  =  2.844: 

the  vertical  axis  oblique  to  one  of  the  1  :  1.28 ;  for  heavy  spar,  1.6107  :  1  :  1.2276. 

we  change  the  system  into  the  mono-  In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  obliquity  of  the 

WhQe  the  right  rhombic  prism  belongs  prism  is  a  constant,  as  well  as  the  relative  values 

la  the  fbrmer,  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  of  the  axes.    In  glauber  salt,  this  inclination  is 

o&er  related  forma,  belong  to  the  latter.    Ex-  72**  15',  and  the  ratio  of  the  axes  is  a :  5  :  e  = 

anopiea :  borax,  glanber  stdt,  sugar,  pyroxene.  1.1089  :  1 :  0.8962.    In  the  hexagonal  system, 

ft.  Tricfinie  system :  all  the  8  intersections  ob-  as  in  the  dimetric,  tbe  vertical  (a)  is  the  vary- 

Tbe  system  is  named  from  rpis^  8  times,  ing  axis ;  but  its  vdue  is  constant  for  each  spe- 

dUsNM,  to  incline.    The  forms  are  oblique  cies.    In  quartz,  a:b:c:d  =  1.0999 : 1 : 1 : 1 ;  in 

contained  under  rhomboidal  faces.    Tbe  calcite,  0.8548  : 1 :  1  :  1.    In  other  words,  tak- 

whether  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  ing  the  lateral  axes  at  unity,  the  vertical  (a)  in 

or  oi  opposite  ed^s,  are  unequal,  and  all  calcite   is   0.8548.    Crystallography  owes  its 

tttt  nilerseetions  are  oolique.   Examples :  blue  mathematical  basis  to  this  law.    The  constancy 

vitriol,  axinite.    O.  The  axes  4  in  number.    6.  of  angle  for  each  species,  stated  in  §  II.,  is  here 

Bexagooal  system.    In  the  regular  hexagonal  involved.    Y.  Each  species,  while  having  aeon- 

prian,  the  vertical  axis  connects  the  centres  of  stant  axial  ratio,  may  still  crystallize  in  a  variety 

the  bava  and  ^  8  lateral,  the  centres  of  the  of  forms.    Thus  the  diamond,  which  is  mono- 
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netric,  oecttn   in   oetubcdroiu,   in  dodecahe-  ooe  end  of  the  cryfUI  differ  from  thoM  at  Um 

drons,  and  in  aolidi  like  ocUfaedroiu,  but  bar-  otlier ;  unil  in  pjrite*,  in  which  oa  each  Miga 

log  low  pTratnidaof  8  or  6  fac«a  in  place  of  there  Ik  only  oneplaneoDtof  apairof  bcTelling 

aach  octahedral   tac«  (called   trii-octaliedroiu  plane*.    All  gach  forms  areaaidto  be  bemiba- 

aad    iiex-octahedron*),  and    in    farioua    com-  dral  (Gr.    iituav,   half,    aud  itpa.  Emc),  wbil* 

btnatloiM  of  then  forma.      So  diiiietrio  spe-  the  fiTmer  are  aaid  to  be  bolohedral  (from 

dea,  aa  idocraae,  may  occur  in  aimule  square  A*t,  all,  and  /dpu).    Man;  bemihedial  vy»- 

prinn^  or  in  Rqnaro  prisniB  with    Uia  huend  tals,  when  mtdergoin^  a  change  of  temperatora^ 

edges  tniiicsted  or  bevelled,  or  with  different  have  op[iosite  electric  poles  developed  In  iba 

planes  OD  the  basal  odgen  or  angle*,  or  in  8-uded  partBdiBsiniilarljr  modified.  VII.  The  deriTatiTa 

prisms,  or  in  square  octahedrons,  Ac    In  the  forma,  under  anjr  species,  are  related  to  one  an- 

qtecics  ealdta,  the  number  of  derivatiTe  forma  other  hj  simple  mntUplcs  of  tbe  axial  ratm. 

amonnts  to  several  bundreds.    This  simple  fact  Id  calcite,  the  fundamental  rhombohedron  baa 

ahowR  that  while  ooberire  attractioD  in  caldt«,  the  axial  ratio  Just  mentioned,  0.8MS  :  I.  that 

for  example,  sometimes  produces  the  fundamen-  la,  a  =  0.&U3.     There  are  anumberof  deriva- 

ta)  rhomtNihedroD,  it  ma;  undergo  changes  of  tirarhombobedroQaamongtheerTatalliDe  forma 

eondition  so  as  to  produce  other  fonns,  and  aa  of  this  species;  one  has  tbe  Turtlcal  axis  ^; 

nun;  snch  ohaoges  aa  are  necesaarj  to  g\T6  rise  another  ia  ;   others  {a,  ja,  Sa,  3a.   4a,  and 

(o  all  the  TariouaoocurriuB  forma  of  the  species,  eo  on,  bj  Himpla  multiples  of  tbe  vertical  axia 

iritbonlfthbliroitation  that  they  are  all  baiied  of  the  fundamental  furm.    So  in  zircon,  of  tb* 

OB  tbe  ftmdamental  axial  ratio,  0.8543  ;  1.    VI.  dimetriosTstem,  wliile(i(Terlieal  aiis)=0.H07, 

In  all  Mses  of  derivative  or  secondarj  form^  the  lateral  bcioft  unity,  there  it  one  derivativ* 

a(thi'r(l)a]lBimilarpartB  (parts  siuiilurlfplaoed  octahedron  with  the  Bleu  a  :  1  :  1;  anotbar, 

with  refvrence  to  the  aiee)  are  mudiSed  alike,  3a :  1  :  1 ;  another,  8a  r  1  :  1 ;  and  then  are  t 

or  (8)  only  liaU^  alternate  in  position,  are  modi*  other  forms  (8-iddud  pjramidH)  whose  azea  ar« 

fled  alike.     This  law  may  be  explained  by  refer-  severally  Sii:8:I;  4a:4:  l;tia:  fi  :  l;or 

race  to  a  square  prism.     In  this  prism  there  are  writin);out  the  value  of  a,  they  are  1.0381  :  S  : 

S  seta  of  edgea,  tbe  basal  and  lateral ;  the  8  seU  1 ;  SJi63H  :  4  :  1  ;  8.8039  :  C  :  1.     It  is  obviona 

■re  unlike,  that  is,  are  unequal,  and  included  by  that  if  an  octaliedrou  of  zircvn  have  tbe  vertical 

different    pUoea.     Um   set  ma;  therefore  be  axis8a(or  the  wholoraliu.^u  :  1 ;  Ij.itsinterft- 

modifiedbyplaneewbeRthe  other  is  not;  more-  ctal  auftlesmay  be  calculated,  the  value  of  a  b^ 

over,  when  one  baaU  edge  has  a  i^ane  on  it,  all  fng  known  =  O.MOT.    The  calculation  is  sim- 

tbe  others  will  have  tiia  aame  plane,  that  ia,  a  pier  still,  provided  Iho  basal  angle  of  tbe  pyra- 

plane  incliDcd  at  tbe  aante  angle  to  the  base;  '  mid,  a  :  1  :  1,  be  known;  for  the  tangents  o(t 

or  if  one  has  a  dozen  ditfereut  planes,  all  the  half  the  hasal  angles  will  vary  as  the  vertical 

others  wlU  have  the  same  dozen.    Again,  if  a  axea,  or,  in  this  case,  will  be  as  1 :  S.    Moreorar, 

lataral  edge  is  replaced  by  onu  plane,  that  plane  if  the  angles  of  the  octaliedron,  a  :  1  .*  1,  bo 

wilt  be  eiiually  mclined  to  t)ie  lateral  plane*,  known  from  measunqncnt,  the  value  of  the  axia 

because  those  plauea  (ur,   what  is  equivalent,  a  may  be  tlience  calculated.      The  derivaliv* 

the  lateral  axes)  are  equal ;  and  in  addition,  all  forms  thus  enable  us  tu  ascertain  lliu  dimenuooa 

the  lateral  edgea  will  have  the  some  plane.     lu  of  the  axesof  crystals.     Crystals  are  often  mncb 

a  cube,  tbe  IS  edges  are  all  etiuul  and  similar;  distorted,  and  cube*  pre  tlina  changed  to  sqnar» 

and  Iwnoe,  if  one  of  tlteiu  haa  a  ulane  on  it,  prisms,  rectangular   prisms,  and  other  forma ; 

tkere  will  be  a  similar  plane  on  each  of  llie  18.  and  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals  are  lisUa 

Hence,   we  may  distinguinh  a   cube,  modified  to  Hinilsr  dislortions.     Dot  the  distortions  ael> 

on  the  edges,  however  muchltmay  be  db<torted,  dom  affect  the  angleM.     These  facts  still  fortbcr 

b*  finding  the  same  planes  on  all  the  13  edgea  illostrat*  the  mathematical  basw  of  crrstallogr*- 

of  the  solid.     TheSanglesof  a  cube  arc  similar,  phy.    They  also  sliow  that  tlie  mtidificatiooa 

and  bence  they  will  all  have  similar  modifica-  which  cohesive  attrarlion  (or.  what  is  the  same, 

tfoDS.     Titis  remark  applies  also  to  the  tt  angles  cryatallogeute  attractiun)  undergoea  in  m^ler  U> 

of  a  square  prism.     The  suuaro  prism  and  cube  ]>rudure  tlie  varinas   derivative   funus  of  asf 

differ  m  tliis.  tlmt  in  tlie  nibv,  when  there  is  one  sabstaiice,  take  place  according  tu  a  law  of  alm- 

nUneoaeschaugle,  that  plane  will  incline  eauol-  pie  ralioa.     VIII.   Tlie  phyairal  diaractera  of 

ly  to  each  of  the  3  farvsa^Juining.  because  inesa  crystals  have  a  direct   relallon  to   ttio   fbnna 

tbccs  arc  eijual ;  wbilu  in  tbe  S'(uare  (irism.  the  and  axes.     Cleavage,  bardnew,  color,  rlaslieity, 

plane  will  iudioe  equally  III  the  9  latural  planes  eipanniliilltr,   and   ^induction    of  heal,  differ 

and  at  a  different  an^c  t4i  Iho  bane.     This  gcu-  in  the  direction  of  diffen-nt  axial  line*,  and  ana 

•nd  law,  *'  similar  parts  similarly  modified,''  is  alike  in  the  direction  of  like  axes.     The  differ- 

!■  accordant*  with  what  complete  sprmmetry  ence  of  color  betwevn  light  transmitted  along 

woald  roqnire.     Tlie  eice|>tiiiQ  iiMiDIiuiied,  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  axes  of  a  prism  is  often 

half  the  i«rts  modified  wiibuut  the  uthvr  lialf,  very  marked,  and  the  name  dicbroiam  ((ir.  )•«, 

ia  exemplified  in  Uiracite,  Id  which  half  uf  tbe  twice.  XP°^  color),  ur  (he  mora  geftcnJ  lem 

8  aolid  angle*  uf  Ibu  cube  have  iilsue*  unlike  iileochmism.  is  apiilied  tu  tba  property.     Tba 

tboae  of  the  utber  half— a  mods  of  nKiditicalitm  hardneM  often  differs  sei     '  Iv  on  Um  tannlBnl 

that  pvca  rise  to  the  teiraliedroD  aud  related  and  lateral  planes  of  a  p 

foniw ;  ia  toanualioa,  in  wtuch  the  plana*  al  U«   (•astbtj',   is   o 
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IX.  Tbe  &ngt|H  of  tlie  orjitab  of  a  Hpeoiea,  a  rereraed  lajer  Is  added  to  either  anrface ;  then 
thoaghewendaUyoonslaiit, are  Bubjeot  to  small  another  like  the  first  plate;  then  another  rfr- 
TsrialioBS.  Hw  oneqaal  expansion  of  ineqniu-  versed;  and  so  on,  until  the  crystal  coDaiits  of  a 
ialeryital*  along  different  axial  direcUons,  allnd-  large  number  of  lamellfe,  the  alternate  of  them 
td  to  under  the  last  head,  occasions  a  chan^  of  reversed  in  position,  jet  all  as  solidlj  united  as 
angle  irith  a  change  of  temperature;  otber  if  a  simple  crystal.  Sach  a  kind  of  composition 
•nun  variatioDB  arisQ  ttom  impnrities,  or  iso-  ma;  be  indicated  on  the  sarface  in  a  series  of 
■DorphoiM  substitutions,  or  irregnlarities  of  crys-  fine  striations  or  furrows,  each  dne  to  a  new 
talliiatiOQ.  There  ore  also  many  instances  of  plane  of  composition;  and  they  are  freqnently 
carT«d  eryatalliEatioQS  vhich  are  exceptions  to  so  fine  as  to  be  detected  only  by  means  of  a 
thm  generkl  rale.  A  familiar  example  of  cnrv-  ma^ifying  glass.  This  mode  of  twin  is  addi- 
ng fonna  is  afforded  by  ice  or  frost  as  it  covers  tional  proof  of  the  polarity  of  the  crystal logenio 
wiadawa  and  pavements.  Diamonds  have  nsn'  molecule.  If  there  were  not  some  inherent 
ailj  4XNivez  instead  of  plane  faces.  Rhombobe-  difference  in  the  extremities  or  oppomte  sides 
drona  of  dolomite  and  spathic  iron  o^a  have  of  the  molecnlea  or  their  axes,  which  is  eqaiva- 
•  onring  twist;  half  the  faces  are  concave  and  lent  to  polarity,  there  could  not  be  this  series 
tboM  opposte  convex.  Other  imperfections  of  reversions  during  the  formation  of  the  crys- 
«»•  from  an  oseillating  tendency  to  the  forma-  tal.  External  eleetrio  or  other  inflaence  may 
tioB  ot  9  planes,  ending  in  making  a  striated  he  the  cause  of  the  reversion.  XI.  While  sim- 
carriag  aarfac&  Thna  9-sided  prisms  of  toar-  pie  and  twin  crystals  form  when  circumstanoea 
naUne  are  reduced  to  S-sided  prisms  with  the  are  favorable,  in  otber  cases  the  solidifying 
fteaa  eonvex.  X.  While  simple  crystals  are  material  hecom«e  an  aggregate  of  crystallina 
tbe  normal  result  in  crystal  I  iTatian,  twins  or  particles.  R^nlar  crystals  often  require  for 
eaaqMNmd  crystals  are  sometimes  formed.  The  their  formation  the  nicest  adjoatment  of  circnm- 
<-rsj«d  stars  of  snow  and  the  arrow-head  forma  stances  as  to  supply  of  material,  temperature^ 
of  gjpanm  are  eiamplea  of  compound  crystals,  rate  of  cooling  or  evaporation,  &c. ;  and  henod 
In  the  Stan  of  snow  there  are  S  crystals  cross-  imperfect  crystallizations  are  far  the  most  oom- 
ing  at  middle;  in  the  arrow-shaped  crystal  of  moa  in  natnre.  A  weak  solntion  spread  over 
gypaum,  S  crystals  are  nnited  so  as  to  form  a  a  surface  may  produce  a  deposit  of  minnte  crya- 
r^olar  twii.  Many  of  these  twin  crystals  may  tals,  which,  if  the  solution  continaes  to  be  grad- 
bc  imit«t«d  by  catting  a  model  of  an  oblique  oally  supplied,  will  slowly  lengthen,  and  pro* 
ptiam  ID  twovectioallj  throngh  the  middle,  and  duce  a  fibrous  or  columnar  strncture.  In  other 
Am  inrerting  one  part  on  the  other  and  uniting  cases,  whether  crystallization  take  place  from 
•gsoKtbeeatsarlaeM.  Insndia  twin,  thetopof  solntion  or  fusion  or  otherwise,  tho  resnit  la 
on*  faalfoftbeciystal  is  really  at  the  bottom,  and  only  a  confused  aggregate  of  grains,  or  the 
the  bottom  of  the  same  half  at  the  top.  To  ex-  granular  structure.  Under  these  clrcnmstancea, 
plain  it*  formaticHi,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  tendency  in  force  to  exert  influence  radially 
that  the  nneleal  or  first  pardole  of  the  crystal  from  any  centre  where  it  is  developed  or  begins 
was  A  double  molecule  made  up  of  8  molecolea,  action,  often  leads  to  concentric  or  radiated 
in  whiefa  one  was  thns  inverted  on  the  other,  a^regations,  or  concretions.  The  point  which 
Soeh  twins,  »  well  as  other  facts,  prove  that  first  commences  to  solidify,  or  else  a  foreign 
■oleealea  have  a  top  and  bottom,  or,  in  more  body,  as  a  fragment  of  wood  or  a  shell,  be- 
oocreet  language,  polarity,  one  end  being  poai-  comes  such  a  centre;  and  a^regation  goes  on 
ti*«  and  the  other  negative,  this  being  the  only  around  it  nntil  the  ooncretion  has  reached  its 
Imtd  at  distioetion  of  top  and  bottom  which  we  limits.  Basalt  and  trap  rocks  which  have  been 
oaa  Mippoee.  Axial  lines  or  directions  of  at-  formed  froca  fasion  are  often  divided  into  col- 
traetkNi  are  in  fact  necessarily  polar,  if  it  be  omna,  and  the  columns  have  concave  and  000- 
toDe,  aa  i>  snppoeed,  tiiat  molecular  force  of  vex  surfaces  at  the  joints  or  cross  fractures, 
whaterer  kind  is  polar.  In  tlie  case  of  the  proving  that  they  are  coucretiouary  in  origin. 
eatapoaad  eryrtal  of  snow,  the  nucleal  particle  The  centre  or  axis  of  each  column  is  the  centre 
Mort  Iwve  consisted  of  3  or  6  molecules  com-  of  the  concretionary  structure,  and  therefore  it 
biaad.  Thoee  prismatic  substances  are  com-  was  the  poeition  of  the  first  solidifying  points 
pMinded  in  this  way  which  have  the  angles  of  in  the  cooling  mass.  The  distance  therefor« 
Bbtt  prism  near  00°  and  120°,  and  for  the  reason  between  the  initial  solidifying  points  determines 
that  S  times  130%  orB  limes  60°,  eqnal  S60°,  or  in  any  case  the  size  of  the  columns;  and  as  the 
^  «wn^t«  f  mle.  In  a  case  where  this  angle  columns  are  larger,  the  thicker  the  cooling 
if  aeasly  )  of  '^M°  (as  iu  marcasite),  the  twins  mass,  the  distance  is  greater,  the  slower  the 
iMriik  of  5  uniiod  crystals.  In  compound  crys-  cooling.  The  cracks  separating  the  colomns  are 
Mia  at  *iuith<.-r  kind,  the  composition  is  pro-  supposed  to  be  owing  to  contraction  on  cooling. 
1.  sfter  itie  crystal  has  begun  to  form,  in-  XIL  The  systom  of  crystallization  of  a  given 
*  'n   the  first  or   nucleal  particle.     A  substance  sometimes  undergoes  a  total  change, 

. .  _     B  rutiio,  atter  elongating  for  a  while,  owing  to  external  causes.    Carbonate  of  lime 

takaa  a  sudden  bend  at  each  extremity  at  a  ordinarily  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  and  is 

"    '           ■     *     -■ '■ — on  the  values  of  the  then  called  calcite  ;    but  in  certain  cases  it 

Ite,  which  is  tri-  crystaUizes  in  trimetrio  prisma,  and  it  ia  then 

•  ■•■tliiD  ptate;  then  c^ed  aragonite.     The  aragonite  appears  to 
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form  when  tho  eolation  hii  a  higher  than  the  the  crystalB  of  anj  sobstanee  iometimei  depend 
ordinary  temperature.  Thia  pn>perty  of  pre-  on  the  natnre  of  the  aolution  depoaiiing  the 
sentiiig  two  iudepondent  forma  in  cAlk'<l  dinior-  oryatal«,  and  aometimea  on  wider  terreatrial 
phi»in.  Ik'itide  ditferenoo  of  form,  there  is  in  conditions.  (Common  salt,  crystallizing  from 
All  such  cusos  a  ditforonce  of  hiirdiiess  and  pure  water,  almost  invariably  takea  a  cnbio 
apecitic  gravity.  Carbon  crystallizt>s  in  one  form ;  but  if  boradc  acid  is  present,  the  crya> 
Bet  of  fornix  which  are  uionometrio,  in  the  tals  are  culiea  with  truncated  angles ;  or  if  the 
diamond,  and  in  another,  hexagonal,  in  gra-  solution  contains  urea,  the  crystals  are  octahe- 
phiti*.  Ghiiis  and  stone  are  dimorphous  states  drons.  Carbonate  of  copper,  in  conme  of  de|M>- 
of  the  same  substance,  and  the  former  may  sition,  has  been  observea  to  change  the  form 
be  cliunged  into  the  latter  by  slow  cooling. —  of  the  crystals  on  the  addition  of  a  Tittle  ammi^ 
Mvtles  of  eryatallUaiion,  Crystallization  re-  nia,  and  again  to  a  atill  different  form  on  add- 
<^uires  freedom  of  movement  among  the  par-  ing  sulphuric  acid.  Sal  ammoniac  ordinarily 
tides  engaged  in  the  process.  It  may  take  crystallizes  in  octahedrona;  but  if  vm  be 
place :  1.  From  solution,  where  a  solvent  present,  it  forms  cubes.  A  floating  eiystal 
serves  to  disunite  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  and  fonning  in  a  solution  has  been  seen  to  aarame 
give  tliem  the  free  movement  required.  The  secondary  planes  on  becoming  attached  to  the 
cr}'stallization  of  sugar  or  alum  from  a  concen-  sides  of  the  vesecL  There  are  many  examples 
trati^d  solution  is  an  example  of  this  method,  where  a  subsUmco,  aa  calcite,  for  a  time  crya- 
The  alum  solution  is  simply  set  away  to  cool,  tallized  under  one  form,  and  afterward  be- 
mud the  cr^' stain  blowly  form  and  cover  any  ob-  gan  a  new  fonn  aroimd  or  on  top  of  the  finC 
Ject  that  may  be  placed  in  tlie  solution.  Witli  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  6-sided  prisms  of  caleite  have 
many  8o1utionseva{x)nition  cautiously  carried  on  been  found  sunnounted  by  sliort,  flattened 
will  throw  down  a  croD  of  crystals.  Sea  water,  cite  crystals  of  the  variety  called  nail-head 
on  slow  evai>oration,  nrst  deuosits  gy|>sum,  af-  AtWheatley^s  mine,  Ph(enizville,Penn.,  the 
terward  c(»mmon  salt,  and  then  its  magnesian  specie^  under  the  form  of  the  scalenohednMk 
aalts.  2.  From  a  state  of  fusion  or  of  vaftor.  has  been  found  covered  and  altered  to  a  twded 
Ileot  in  t!iis  case  is  the  dissevering  agent,  and  prism.  Such  facts  prove  some  change,  and 
tlie  removal  of  heat  |>ermits  rcsolidification.  probably  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  aolatioo 
Thus  water  becomes  ice,  and  atjueous  vaiMir  supplying  the  carb(»nate  of  lime,  the  ingredient 
anow ;  and  melted  lead,  sulphur,  and  other  of  calcite.  In  nature  the  crystals  of  a  subatanoe 
aub^tance8,  may  come  out  in  perfect  crystals,  over  a  wide  region  are  often  identical  In  form. 
If  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  or  of  bismuth,  af-  The  calcite  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Lock- 
ter  it  has  crusted  over,  t>e  tapped  and  the  into-  port,  X.  Y.,  in  all  coses  has  tlie  form  called 
rior  run  out,  the  cavity  within  will  bo  found  dog-tooUi  spar,  or  the  scalenohedrun ;  that  ef 
linetl  with  crvstaK  Camphor,  when  sublimed  IkK»neville,  N.  Y.,  tlie  form  of  short  hexagooai 
by  a  gentle  heat,  condenses  again  in  delicate  prisms;  that  of  the  Kowie  lead  mine,  acombi- 
cr^'stallizations.  3.  From  long  C4>ntinned  heat  nation  of  other  more  complex  forms.  Thia  la  a 
without  fasion.  The  heat  used  for  temiiering  general  fact  with  regard  to  the  cryslaSiaatiooa 
ateel  is  (or  short  of  fusion,  and  yet  it  allows  ot  in  rocks.  In  mawive  aggregate  crystalline 
a  change  in  the  size  of  the  grains  throughout  rocks  there  is  a  tendency  to  parallelism  ia 
tlie  iii:t<*s.  Heat  has  crystallized  beds  of  earthy  the  crystaU,  ami  hence,  at  a  granite  quarry, 
siKliiiieiit,  and  thus  changed  tliem  into  gneiss  it  is  easier  to  split  the  granite  in  one  diree- 
aud  niii-a  schist  without  fusing  tlie  rocks ;  and  tion  than  in  othern,  owing  to  an  approxiinale 
tliero  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  alowde-  parallelism  in  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  feldspar, 
gree  df  heat  Itmg  continued  is  sufficient  for  To  obtain  large  crystals  artificially  from  aula- 
tlie?^'  rei^ults.  By  this  means  statuary  marble,  tions,  a  hurgv  supply  of  material  is  of  course  ■•- 
one  of  tlie  earth's  cr^'stallino  rocks,  has  been  cessary.  The  most  successful  mode  is  to  select 
maiK>  out  tif  foMiiliferous  limestones.  The  white  certain  of  tlio  best  crystals  that  have  began  to 
marMe  of  iWrkshire,  Mass.,  is  of  the  same  for-  fonn,  and  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with 
matiuii  with  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  rock  full  new  |>ortioa4  of  the  bolution.  They  will  thna 
of  fiis.MK  in  central  New  York  and  elsewhere,  continue  to  enlarge,  the  crystallizing  material 
Snoli  altered  rocks  are  tenuetl  in  geology  meta-  temling  to  aggregate  about  the  ready  formed 
m<irpliic  rocks.  Nearly  all  the  gems  niid  for  crystals  mtlier  than  commence  a  new  crt>p. 
tiie  larf^er  {Kirt  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  i^avities  in  nx:ks  sometimes  contain  a  vast 
World,  were  cryKtoIlizc^l  by  »ome  metaniorphic  amount  of  large  crystals.  At  Zinken  in  Ger- 
priMwi.  liong  continueil  vibration  is  known  to  many,  a  single  cavity  was  o|>eDcd  last  century 
change  the  cr^'stolline  texture  of  iron,  making  which  atfordeil  1,<hio  cwt.  of  quartz  crystals 
axles  of  wheels  coarse-irraine«l  uiid  brittle.  In  one  «)f  which  weighed  80()  lbs.  In  all  sach 
vibration  tliere  i;«  some  heat  devcloiKtl,  ami  casi"«  the  Mipply  of  material  wba  gradually  in- 
this  may  aid  iu  the  pnKv«s.  4.  Knmi  any  cir-  triKlu(*e«i;  for  so  little  silica  is  taken  up  by  al* 
fum!>tanci'!t  th:a  favor  the  c«»ml>inAtion  of  the  kaline  waters  that  the  stdutitm  of  silica  filling 
elements  of  a  (N>m|Kuind.  Cr\^(alI iz.it ionHtiftvn  the  cavity  at  any  one  time  could  make  but  a 
take  place  at  the  moment  of  tlie  c«>nd>inati(»n. —  thin  lining  over  its  interior.  When  water 
Origin  of  the  fHtMlijictttioHM  o/ crytaU.  Tho  freei4*s,  there  Ls  at  first  a  Uieet  of  ice  madebj 
particular  UKHliflcations  of  form  presented  by  the  shooting  of  prisma  over  its  §nrUct> 
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CUBA.  ISt 

o4her  small  islands  9T0,  making  that  of  thd  polmbljsoch  are  tlie  marbles  rejxnM  to  obeor 

whole  ttrritory  belonging  to  Cuba  from  44^168  in  the  isle  of  Pines.    Petrolemn  springs  are 

to  47,057  sq.  m.    The  length  of  shore  line  on  sometimes  met  with  flowing  ont  or  the  lime- 

the  8.  side  is  801  leasnes,  and  on  the  N.  272  stones ;  bnt  these  are  of  more  frequent  oocor- 

leagoes ;  that  of  the  whole  island  maj  be  called  renoe  in  the  setx>entines.    The  metamorphlo 

abcNit  2,000  Engli^  miles. — ^The  principal  feature  rocks  form  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  trar* 

in  the  topography  of  Cuba  is  a  range  of  monn-  eraing   it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 

tains  mofre  or  less  broken,  which  extends  through  and  everywhere  they  are  accompanied  by  ores 

the  central  portion  ofthe  island  from  one  end  to  of  copper  in  small  or  large  ^nantity.    The 

the  other.  Fh)m  this  backbone  the  streams  flow  chief  development  of  these  is  m  the  monn- 

in  short  courses  to  the  sea  on  either  nde.    At  tains  near  Santiago  de  Onba,  where  they  were 

the  £.  extremity  the  mountains  spread  over  a  known  and  worked  in  the  17th  centory. .  The 

wider  territory  than  elsewhere,  and  some  of  mines  were  however  abandoned,  and  remained 

them  attain  a  height  of  8,000  feet  From  Ponta  neglected  for  more  than  100  years,  when  they 

de  Mavn  to  Oape  Oroa  the  range  called  Sierra  werereopened  by  Englishmen  m  1880.  They  are 

del  Cobre,  or  Copper  mountains,  skirts  the  S.  situated  at  Oobre,  9  miles  from  Santiago  de  Ou^ 

eoest  for  about  200  miles;  and  back  of  it,  |Mir-  The  ores,  principally  pyritous,  are  in  quarts 

allel  with  the  line  of  this  coast,  runs  the  nver  veins  in  the  metamorphic  rocks.    In  1850  the 

Canto  toward  the  W.,  which  empties  into  the  shipments  to  Swansea  amounted  to  about  26,* 

bay  of  Buena  Esperanza  on  the  S.  side  of  the  000  tons,  averaging  about  16  per  cent  of  metal. 

uiaiid.    This,  the  longest  of  the  rivers,  is  navi-  Up  to  Jan.  1854,  tne  principal  company,  cidled 

gaUe   for   sdiooners  about  60  m.  above  its  the  consolidated  copper  mines  0(  Cobre  associa- 

month.    At  the  W.  end  the  mountains  also  tion,  had  divided,  since  their  organization  in  1884^ 

approach  the  coast,  ei^)ecially  on  the  N.  side.  £61 12f.  per  share  on  £40  paid  in,  and  the  shares 

In  several  other  places  groups  of  high  hiUs  form  were  at  a  small  premium.    The  royal  Santiago 

the  margin  ofthe  idand ;  but  for  the  most  part  mining  company,  formed  in  1887,  had  paid  up 

low  tracts  intervene  between  the  central  eleva-  to  1848,  in  aividends,  £88  4».  per  share  on  £18 

tkms  and  the  shore  on  either  side;  and  in  the  paid  in;  but  their  mines  have  dnce  been  un- 

w«t  season  these  are  inundated,  and  rendered  profitable,  and  in  1858  the  shares  w«re  assessed, 

almoet  impassable  by  the  depth  of  water  and  Other  copper  mines  less  productive  have  been 

the  teoacitv  of  the  deep  black  mud.    From  worked  m  oUier  parts  of  the  island,  as  near 

Jagoa  to  j^oint  Sabina,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Trinidad,  between  Kuevitas  and  Puerto  Prin- 

eoootry  is  a  continuous  swamp  for  46  leagues,  dpe,  and  various  other  places.  Near  Yilla  Clara 

aad  the  same  may  be  s^d  of  many  other  less  the  copper  ores  have  proved  to  be  argentiferous^ 

dtennve  tracts  on  the  N.  ride.    The  soil  of  7^  oz.  being  obtained  from  the  quintal  (107f 

tibcM  districts  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  in  part  lbs.)  of  ore.    Lead,  antimony,  and  chrome  have 

derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  been  found  near  Holguin,  but  they  are  not 

aed  in  part  frtnn  the  disintemition  of  the  cal-  worked.    Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  an  abundant 

esreoos  strata  that  make  up  tbe  greater  portion  ore,  and  is  found  of  excellent  qualities,  but  is 

of  the  rock  formations  wmch  appear  along  the  nowhere  worked.    Gk>ld  was  exported  in  no 

eosst,  where  this  is  low,  and  which  compose  a  very  great  amount  by  tiie  early  settlers,  and  has 

Isige  p<»tion  of  the  hills  near  the  sea,  or  be-  been  met  with  in  recent  times  in  the  deposits 

tween  it  and  the  central  axis  of  the  island,  of  the  rivers  Holguin,  Escawbray,  and  others^ 

These  limestone  formations  are  singularly  cav-  but  not  in  quantity  to  encourage  fbrther  explo* 

cnoos,  and  many  ofthe  streams,  some  even  of  rations.    Coal  is  not  a  product  of  the  island ; 

the  larger  rivers,  are  swallowed  up  in  their  re^  but  a  highly  inflammable  sul]^tanoe  called  ehap^ 

mmt»;  in  the  dry  season  the  greater  number  apote,  and  sometimes  bituminous  coal  (see  ^i* 

tf  than  seem  thus  to  disappear  wholly  or  in  tumen),  is  met  with  in  masses  of  extraordinary 

pvL    To  the  fiusility  with  which  rocks  of  this  extent,  occupying  fissures  in  the  serpentines,  and 

dhsracter  are  acted  upon  by  water  is  owing  the  kindred  diorites  and  euphotides.    The  va* 

fte  extreme  irregularity  of  the  coast  line,  its  rieties  from  difibrent  localities,  most  of  which 

feqnently  recurriog  deep  indentations,  in  fact  are  near  Havana,  yield  different  proportions  of 

lb  anmeroos  harbors,  and  its  capes  and  islands,  volatile  matters.    Mr.  T.  G.  Clemson  found  in 

vydi  are  indeed  mostly  coral  reefs,  or  lime-  one  sample  68  per  cent,  and  the  fixed  carbon  85 

I  ledges  of  similar  nature.     The  forma-  per  cent.  Mr.  John  H.  Blake  found  50  per  cent. 

of  these  is  seen  to  be  still  in   progress  volatile,  and  tiie  ultimate  analysis  yielded  carbon 

the  coast,  and  the  ledges  ar^  observed  to  71.84,  oxygen  6.22,  hydrogen  8.40,  ash  18.5.  The 

It  fiSed  with  remains  of  shellfish  of  ^)ecies  abundance  of  this  product,  and  the  facility  of 

low  Irrin^  in  the  waters.    The  limestone  rocks  obtidning  it,  have  led  to  its  extraction  and  its 

if  the  huls  are  of  older  date ;  many  are  re-  employment  to  some  extent  as  a  fhel  for  steam 

fared  by  Humboldt  to  the  iurassic  period,  and  manufacturing  purposes.    Its  composition 

OtihetB  may  be  seen  associated  with  the  mica  and  cheapness  recommend  it  for  the  production 

I      iitea,  granitic  rocks,  and  serpentines  that  make  of  gas  and  lampblack.    Several  chalybeate  and 

I      ip  the  central  hiUs  of  the  island,  which  are  of  tepid  springs  near  Havana,  and  those  particn- 

I      aetamorphic  character,  true  marbles ;  such  have  larly  of  San  Diego,  40  leagues  to  the  S.  W.,  have 

i     bemfrand  in  ^e  vicinity  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  for  their  supposed  me« 
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dieinal  effeeta.  From  the  uud jris  firm,  tbeao  eolon.  The  waten  alio  abound  in  enntaeia 
mnst  be  ascribed  to  snlpharetted  by  wwen,  and  aod  monnsoa,  and  the  boge  reptUee,  tb^alligator 
aoroetimee  to  iron.  Common  salt  maj  be  daee-  and  sea  tortles.  Crabs  oif  wnitish  and  diagnsi- 
ed  among  tbe  mineral  prodncta.  It  is  obtained  in^  appearanoe  freqnent  the  land  near  the  eoast^ 
from  tbe laffoons,  along  the  N.  coast  principalljr,  linng  m  holes.  Tbej  often  enter  tbe  booses  at 
which  are  filled  by  the  high  coarse  tides,  and  night  Erery  spring  thej  ndmle  from  the 
retain  the  salt  as  the  waters  evaporate  in  the  dry  K.  lo  the  8.  side  of  the  island.  Insects  are 
season.  Abont  100,000  lbs.  are  thns  obtained  namerous  and  of  many  tronblesome  kinds: 
annaaUy  at  Point  Hieaoos  and  Choco. — ^The  the  most  to  be  feared  are  tbe  tarantola  and 
prodactions  of  the  forests  of  Cnba  are  noted  scorpion ;  tbe  most  beaatifbl  are  the  large  fire* 
alike  for  their  raloable  qualities  and  the  beauty  flies  or  eoatfot,  which  emit  a  steady  mild 
they  impart  to  the  scenery.  Some  of  the  hard-  light,  so  bright  that  a  few  of  them  confined  to> 
wood  treee  are  unsurpassed  for  durability,  and  gather  under  glass  and  fed  with  sugar  cane  serra 
with  this  proper^  combine  exoessiye  baraness  as  a  lantern,  or  enclosed  in  ganae  bags  ara 
and  toughness.  Few  of  these  Tarietiea  are  ex*  worn  by  ladies  as  sparkling  omamenti  for  their 
ported  or  known  except  in  the  West  India  isi-  dressea. — Cuba,  lyingjust  within  the  torrid  aooe^ 
ands;  but  their  importance  was  long  ago  ap-  enjoys  throu^out  the  year  a  warm  climata; 
predated  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  but  this  is  tempered  in  the  summer  months  bj 
18th  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  ship-  the  cool  N.  E.  trade  winds,  which  blow  indeed 
building  by  the  Spanish  soTemment.  From  almost  every  day  in  the  year  from  early  in  tiM 
1724  to  1796  Havana  was  the  great  nursery  of  forenoon  to  sunset,  and  slso  bv  the  raina  which 
the  Spanish  armada,  114  vesseu  of  4,902  guna  prevail  from  May  to  Kovemoer.  The  clooda 
being  constructed  there  in  that  time.  The  busi-  which  bring  these  protect  the  earth  from  tba 
ness  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its  tak-  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  atmoqthere  is 
ing  employment  from  the  mother  country,  cooled  by  the  copious  evaporation  of  the  wateriL 
Among  these  valuable  woods  may  be  named  In  tbe  elevated  districts  the  heat  is  rarely  op* 
the  well-known  lignum  vitas ;  the  cocoa  wood  pressive,  and  in  the  summer  for  weeks  together 
or  cocos,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  lignum  the  thermometer  seldom  variee  4''  or  6^  Atn 
▼itA,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes^  as  dbo  88^.  The  difference  between  tbe  mean  tempam^ 
lor  pins  and  tree  nails  and  for  turnery,  making  ture  of  tbe  hottest  month  and  that  ci  the  cold- 
excellent  flutes;  the  lance  wood,  larsely  ex-  est  is  21.6^  in  Havana  and  14.4^  in  the  interior. 
ported  for  carriage  shafts,  sunreyorr  instm-  Only  once  in  18  years  at  Vera  Crux  was  the  thcr- 
ments,  and  other  uses.  Mahogany  is  so  abun-  mometer  obeerved  so  high  as  89.6*',  and  ita  raafa 
dant,  and  the  qualitv  oi  the  wood  b  so  superior,  for  8  years  at  Havana  was  between  61®  md  M*. 
that  it  has  be>en,  sinoe  its  flrst  use  in  London  In  the  winter  it  lias  been  known  to  fidl  in  tha 
In  1724,  an  important  item  in  the  exports  interior  to  60®,  and  ice  has  been  formed  at  nigM 
of  the  island.  Belonging  to  the  same  na^  after  the  north  winds  have  prevailed  for  aavanl 
oral  order  is  the  eedrda  odorata  of  limueus,  weeks;  but  this  must  be  inconseonenoeof  loeal 
a  tree  which  furnishes  the  wood  known  in  radiation  of  heat,  as  Uie  atmoinnera  is  never 
Europe  as  the  Havana  cedar,  and  there  much  cooled  to  the  freezing  point  Firee  are  not  re* 
used,  as  also  in  the  United  States,  for  the  in-  quired  for  their  warmth*  and  young  ehOdian 
aide  of  drawers  and  wardrobes.  It  is  the  are  accustomed  to  go  unclothed  thro^^^hoiil  tka 
material  of  the  cigar  boxes.  Humboldt,  citing  year.  Strangers  from  the  north  are  mnm  wnrf 
the  several  species  of  palm,  of  which  he  enn-  tive  to  the  changes  of  the  climate  than  tbe  nn- 
merates  Hvt^  remarks  that  ^*  we  might  believe  tives ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  **  north* 
that  the  entire  island  was  originaUy  a  forest  of  era,**  or  the  wind  storms  from  the  north,  often 
palms  aod  wild  lime  and  orange  trees.  These  experience  positive  discomfort  fWxn  the  ecM. 
last,  which  have  a  small  fruity  are  probably  an-  In  the  summer  bilious  feven  of  the  yeOow  fov« 
terior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeana,  who  type  are  prevalent,  but  more  particnlariy  rfaii* 
carried  there  the  agrumi  of  the  garaena,  which  lent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  IVrnn 
rarelv  exceed  10  or  16  feet  in  height*'  Tbou|^  December  to  May  the  climate  li  dry  and  snin» 
the  forests  are  extensive  and  ahmist  impenetra-  brious,  and  the  roads,  which  dorioc  the  hoi 
ble,  they  are  inhabited  by  no  wild  animals  season  were  deep  with  mud,  become  baked  and 
larger  than  tbe  wiki  dogs.  These  prowl  around  open  in  wide  cracks  by  the  contraction  of  tbdr 
the  settlements  at  night,  with  habiu  like  wolves^  materiaL  There  is  no  record  of  snow  havinf 
which  they  much  resemble  in  appearance  also,  ever  fallen  in  Cnba  except  on  I>ec.  24-26, 18ML 
and  devour  calves,  pigs,  and  Doultry.  Tbe  jatia  when  the  coldest  term  ever  known  on  the  isbyad 
is  an  animal  of  the  siae  of  a  muskrat^  which  was  experienced.  The  thermometer  then  da* 
resembles  in  its  habits  the  porcupine  and  the  scendea  at  Havana  to  48^  F.  (lowest  pre vionsly 
raccoon  of  the  northemstatea,  living  in  the  trees  60^  in  Dec.  1826);  snow  fell  near  Villa  Clara,  in 
and  feeding  on  tbe  leaves  and  fruits.  More  than  the  most  central  part  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  saaM 
200  q>ecies  of  birds  are  known  upon  the  island,  vicinity  ice  fonned  to  the  thickness  of  a  dolbr 
and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  on  the  lagoons  of  a  sugar  estate.  Hail  is  ft«» 
of  their  plumage.  Fish  also  are  of  great  va-  quently  seen,  particularly  in  the  eastern  depart- 
riety,  ana,  exposed  in  the  markets,  attract  the  meat  between  February  and  Jnlv.  The  cn^ 
attention  of  strangers  by  their  singularly  bright  occasion  known  of  ita  falling  at  Havana  waa  in 
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March,  ISfiS.  Great  thnnderstonns  oocnr  from 
June  to  September,  and  in  the  same  period  silent 
KgfatningB  are  common.  Earthquakes  seldom 
ooeor  in  the  western  districts,  bnt  are  frequent  in 
the  eaatem,  especially  in  that  of  Santiago  de 
Gaba.  In  1858  that  city  experienced  two  violent 
Mrthqnakesi  producing  much  iiy  ury  and  causing 
tti  dedinew  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  vari- 
oady  estimated.  Some  writers  consider  it  un- 
fkvormble  to  prolonsed  life.  The  most  remark- 
aUe  instances  of  longevity  have  been  found 
the  negro  and  aboriginal  races. — ^It  is 
ieivd  by  Cuban  statisticians  that  all  the 
on  the  population  of  the  island  have 

r'te  incomplete.    Some  of  these  estimate 
total  population  at  the  present  time  is 
i  1.500,000.    The  nortion  not  reported  is 
mma  to  oonsist  chiefly  of  slaves.  The  follow- 
is  n  sync^Nns  of  aome  of  the  reported  enu- 
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FrMCoL 
■adU. 

SkTM. 

mil 

80347 
106,484 
108,888 
148,tt6 
164,410 
176,647 
174,810 

44,888 

886,943 
486,495 
828,709 
828,887 
880,425 
874,549 

Total. 


171,690 

704,477 

1,007,624 

898,708 

945,440 

1,060,000 

1,107,481 
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Dtp't. 

iMfD 

Dtpt. 

Total. 

WMki  MiMW 

897,401 

98,442 
«68,n7 

104,587 
78,200 
61,708 

001,988 

nil  mIiiiJiiI  inililiirlr 

176,641 

880,480 

TaiMHUt  ii^MHTltMi^n 

764,610 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

244,450 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.009.060 

flMii^  pop^k&OD,  white 

40,940 

T«lal 

1,000,000 

made  of  the  daases  compoelng 
tts  wMbt  pqpntotton,  which,  m  given  abore  with  the  float- 
iK  pMWilannii.  soraoMd  to  consist  wholly  of  whites,  amoan  t- 
•itoMMSS^ Tis. :  90,000  from  Spain, 25,000  from  the  Canvy 
Frcaeh,  1,000  English,  and  8,000  Americans  and 
about  481,000  as  the  number  of  native  whites. 

Cnmrn  of  1807. 
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1,096,948 
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lb  vbdft  to  to  bii  addad  the  nam- 
^Mte  ooioatoto  (or  eoit^M) '.!!'.'. ! 

Mai  poimlotSOTi 

1,107,491 

Sfttly  the  whole  of  the  native  whites  are  de- 
— dantsirf  the  peninsular  Spanish  races.  In 
following  the  conquest  (A.  D.  1511), 
biift  Gastilians  were  allowed  to  come  to 
hut  at  present  the  industrious  Cata- 
er  uatalonians,  and  the  hard-working  Isle- 
IsB  fidanders  of  the  Canaries),  are  found  to  pre- 
Bnajtriratn  tiirougfaout  the  island.  Until  1801 
BftBk  maintained  a  commercial  monopoly  of 
Want!,  which  system,  combined  with  other 
of  its  government,  restricted  the  settle- 
of  Cuba  ahnost  exclusively  to  Spaniards. 


The  Spanish  whites  are  divided  primarily  into 
old  Spaniards,  or  peninsulars,  and  Creoles ;  and 
these  classes  are  widely  separated  by  a  recipro- 
cal aversion,  amounting  to  hostility,  and  even 
hatred.  The  former  hold  all  the  offices,  and 
look  down  upon  the  Creoles  with  contempt. 
They  transact  most  of  the  commerce,  and  mo- 
nopolize the  most  profitable  traffic.  The  Cata- 
lans, industrious,  shrewd,  hard-headed,  and 
very  loyal,  faithful  to  their  motto,  "  Five  years 
of  privation  and  a  fortune,"  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  in  every  stage  of 
social  development.  The  opulent  creoIe  plant- 
ers and  merchants  are  distinguished  for  intel- 
ligence, enterprise,  courteous  manners,  and  ge- 
nud  hospitality. — ^The  African  race  was  intro- 
duced in  1524  to  serve  as  slaves.  Its  natural 
increase  has  not  corresponded  to  the  analogy  of 
the  climate  with  that  of  its  own  country.  This 
result  has  been  owing  mainly  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  filave  tr^e,  which  has  kept  up  a 
great  excess  of  the  male  sex,  and  encouraged 
tiie  exaction  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  labor  from  all  the  slaves.  *  On  the  large 
estates  there  is  some  semblance  of  family  life 
among  the  negroes,  bat  the  children  are  not 
often  numerous.  Even  on  the  best  of  the 
sugar  estates  the  slaves  (both  sexes)  work  16 
and  sometimes  19  hours  a  day,  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  during  which  season  labor  is  car- 
ried on  unceasingly,  the  slaves  working  bv 
watches  in  gangs.  Upon  many  of  the  sm^ 
tobacco  plantations,  also,  their  toil  is  similarly 
severe.  The  slave  trade  is  actively  prosecuted 
in  direct  violation  of  the  most  positive  treaty 
obligations,  and  the  annual  importations  are 
estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000.  The  prefits  of 
the  trade  are  enormous,  and  traders  can  well 
affi)rd  to  give  large  bribes  to  the  officials. 
When  a  slaver  is  captured,  her  case  is  adjudi- 
cated by  the  so-called  ^' mixed  commission." 
K  a  lawful  prize,  she  is  retained  as  such  by 
her  captors;  and  her  slaves,  styled  emaneU 
pado9^  are  apprenticed,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  for  a  term  of  years 
(8  or  10  to  16),  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
entitled  to  freedom.  Only  a  small  proportion, 
however,  become  free,  because  the  masters  to 
whom  they  are  hired  sell  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  report  that  they  are  dead.  The  impor- 
tation of  coolies,  or  Chinese  laborers,  was  com- 
menced in  1847.  Nominally  they  are  **free 
colonists,"  but  in  reality  slaves.  Professedly 
they  are  employed  bv  contract  for  a  term  of 
years,  usually  8,  "without  prohibition  of  exten- 
sion for  any  longer  period  to  fit  the  life  of  the 
subject  or  the  interests  of  the  master."  By  the 
close  of  1858  about  6,000  had  been  introduced. 
From  1853  to  April  10, 1855,  about  4,000  were 
landed,  and  960  were  lost  during  voyages  by 
disease,  suicide,  &c.  From  April  10,  1855,  to 
May  18,  1858,  23,146  were  delivered,  and 
8,844  died  on  the  passage.  This  makes  an  ag- 
gregate delivery  from  1847  to  1858  of  about 
83,000,  with  an  average  mortality  on  shipboard 
of  over  17  per  cent.    The  introduction  of  In- 
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diAoi  from  YneatAii,  on  the  ^contract  plan,^  meridUm of  HaT>n% the tobaeco fa hm fragrant 
was  begun  aboat  1853,  and  met  with  some  op-  bat  of  fine  color,  and  the  latter  qnalitj  givea  It 
position  from  the  Mexican  and  Central  Amer-  the  preference  with  foreignera.  Coffee  waa  for 
lean  govern menta.  The  whole  number  delivered  a  period  (from  about  1820  to  1882)  the  seoood 
toMajr,  1858,  was  1,385.  The  mulattoes  form  ataple  in  importance,  but  afterward  its  produc- 
}  of  all  the  free  colored ;  but  of  tlie  slaves  their  tion  was  greatlj  decreased,  owing  to  the  dntiea 
proportion  is  about  ^\.  They  generalij  emploj  charged  on  its  importation  into  the  United 
themselves  as  tailors,  carpenters,  musicians,  States,  and  to  the  competition  of  Brazil,  Java, 
coach  builders,  and  painters;  and  they  are  Ac,  Cuban  coffee,  however,  is  of  superior  qnal- 
Qsually  excellent  workmen.  There  yet  exists  ity.  Maize,  rice,  sago,  pulse,  yuca,  the  sweet 
a  poor  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race;  but  potato,  ulantains,  and  fruit  are  grown  on 
the  minority  of  tliis  class  are  crossed  with  mu-  nearly  all  estat€«,  and  especially  on  the  small 
lattoes. — Productive  industry  m  Cuba  is  mainly  farms  at  some  distance  from  the  towna.  Maize 
devoted  to  agriculture,  with  direct  reference  to  produces  two  crops  a  year,  but  is  quite  variable 
the  exportation  of  the  staples.  The  manufac-  in  its  yield. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Cobfti 
tures,  properly  so  called,  are  of  httle  impor-  in  nroportion  to  its  population,  probably  ez- 
tance;  and  as  a  class,  the  people  are  disinclmed  ceeos  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  ^obe. 
to  mechanical  pursuits.  The  mining  interests,  Since  1850  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  exporta 
chiefly  in  copper,  do  not  contribute  so  much  to  has  ranged  from  $27,00a000  to  $32,000^000, 
the  wealth  of  the  island  as  would  at  first  seem  and  that  of  the  imports  has  averaged  about 
from  their  extent,  since  these  are  worked  mainly  the  same;  but  it  appears  that  in  these  valoa- 
on  foreign  account  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  tiona  the  custom  or  rule  is  to  understate  the 
proverbial,  and  its  actual  production  has  long  exports,  and  overstate  the  imports.  Yet  the 
been  highly  remunerative;  and  yet  it  appears,  commerce  is  much  restricted  by  the  policy 
according  to  the  returns  of  1853,  that  not  more  of  the  ^vemment  The  duties  discriminate 
that  T^  part  was  then  under  cultivaUon.  The  greatly  m  favor  of  the  Spanish  fiag  in  all  re* 
following  Uble  exhibiU  the  distribution  of  the  spects,  tliough  chiefly  in  favor  of  all  importa 
surface,  sUted  in  eabalUrioi  (the  eabelleria  is  by  Spanish  and  Cuban  vessels,  and  of  importa 
equal  to  about  33  acres) :  of  products  of  Spain.    The  tonnage  dntiea  rim- 

ilarly  favor  national  vessels.  Under  thia  m- 
tem,  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  ainee  18t9 
have  been  brought  under  the  Spanish  fiag. 
Of  late  years  Uie  proportion  has  averaged 
two-Uiirds.  The  effect  of  the  system  may  be 
readily  seen  in  the  importation  of  floor  and 
provisions.  Under  fair  regulations  these  would 
mainly  be  brought  ftom  the  United  SlatML 
The  chief  products  are  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  But  the  duties  on  flour  are  as  followa:  ftom, 
coffee,   cotton,   frnita,   and  ^rden  vegetables.    Spain  in  Spanish  and  Coban  vesads,  $8  50  per 
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Rice,  sago,  maize,  and  even  cacao,  are  cultivat-  barrel ;  fW>m  other  countries  in  same  n 

ed  on  a  small  scale,  not  enough  to  supply  the  $8  50,  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $9  50.    In  1854 

consumption  of  the  interior.  The  lands  of  Cuba  the  imports  of  flour  from  Spain  were  rained 

are  recognized  as  superior  to  those  of  the  other  at  |2,677,7U1 ;   fn>m  the  United  Sutes^  |M,« 

Antilles  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  cane ;  830.     Under  such  burdetis  prices  are  main- 

but  there  is  great  irreguUrity  in  the  extent  of  tained  at   high  rates,  materially  diminiahiDg 

the  cultivation  and  yield  of  thia  staple,  depend-  consumption.     Duties  are  coUected  on  exporta 

ing  on  soil,  weather,  condition  of  plant,  &c.  as  well  as  importa,  and  the  yearly  totals  of  endi 

Sugar  estates,  called  ingeniot,  are  the  largest  are  about  as  1  to  4.    Only  between  4  and  \ 

agricultural  establi^llments  on  the  island.  Many  of  the    exports  are  carried  in  Spanish  Tca- 

of  them  produce  8,000  to  9,000  boxes  of  sugar  eels.    Over  i  is  taken  by  the  United  StatM| 

(each  400  \\iA,\  and  a  few  of  them  are  much  and  about  \  by  England.    Despite  all  restrio* 

larser.    Their  funtiation  re<|uires  great  outlay,  tions,  i  of  the  whole  commerce  is  with  tbn 

and  their  management  is  very  expensive ;  but  United  States.     According  to  U.  S.  treaaory 

their  production  is  correspondingly  great,  and  reports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  lattar 

the  furuign  demand  for  this  crop  is  fteadv,  so  amounted,  from  1851  to  1856  inclusive,  to abool 

that  their  owneni  bi>(H>mu  immenitely  wealthy.  $10,000,000  yearly,  and  in  1857  waa  over  $30,- 

From  1853  to  lb68  the  yearly  exi>oru  of  ('uban  000,000.— The  railroads,  amounting  in  all   ia 

augan  were  from   700,000,(K)0  Uy  750,000,000  1857  to  307  milcsshave  done  much  in  maintain* 

lbs.     Mo!»t  of  tlie  tobacco  is  produced  in  a  very  ing  and  increasing  domestic  and  foreign  tradeu 

few  di»trict(^  wliich  are  particularly  favorable  The  fin«t  wa^t  oinsned  in  1837  from  Havana  to 

to  its  culture.     The  best  lands  for  this  plant  aro  Bejucal,  15  m.,  in  the  next  year  to  GQinea,  45 

comprijied  in  an  irregular  oblong  tract,  near  the  m.,  and  by  subsoouent  extensions  now  forma 

W.  extremity  of  the  inland,  on  the  8.  coa^t.     It  tlie  principal   truuK   line  in  the  isUnd.    The 

is  about  73  milen  long  by  18  wide,  extending  common  roads  throughout  Cuba  are  very  bad, 

from  the  Kio  Houdo  west  to  the  Cuynguateje  and  in  the  rainy  seai«on  frequently  impasaabla. 

or  Mantua  river.    Outride  of  this,  toward  the  Several  improved  roads,  having  toll  gates,  kad 
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oot  from  HftTana.  The  electric  telegraph  was  limited  to  8  years.  The  organized  Gaban  militia 
introdiiced  in  1852,  and  its  lines  now  extend  numbers  between  3,000  and  4,000.  The  squadron 
between  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  on  service  osnally  consists  of  26  vessels,  with  200 
coast  shipping  has  remarkably  increased  since  guns,  and  over  8,000  men. — Cuba  was  the  first 
1840.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  from  the  va-  land  of  importance  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
rioos  ports  of  the  island  to  each  other  and  to  his  first  voyage.  After  touching  at  the  islands 
foreign  ports.  The  circulating  medium  is  chief-  which  he  called  San  Salvador,  St.  Maiy  of  the 
Ij  meUiUc,  and  was  exclusively  so  until  Jan.  Conception,  Fernandina,  and  Isabella,  his  ships 
1857,  when  the  first  issue  of  paper  currency  was  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  into  a  country 
made  by  the  Spanish  bank,  which  was  formally  called  by  the  natives  Cuba,  and  which  he  named 
organixed  in  Feb.  1856,  having  a  capital  of  $3,-  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of  his 
000,000. — ^Education  has  made  great  progress  royal  patrons.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  it 
SDoe  1842.  In  Havana  there  are  sevenu  in-  was  called  Fernandina,  and  still  later  Santiago, 
adtations  of  a  collegiate  rank,  with  a  number  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  agiun 
of  a^ninaries,  and  in  other  cities  there  are  ad-  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  ko'ge 
TBDoed  schools.  The  number  of  newspapers  river  which  Columbus  entered  is  supposed  to 
sndperiodicak  published  in  Cuba  in  1857  was :  be  the  outlet  of  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  on  the 
at  Hsvana  21,  Matanzas  8,  Cardenas  1,  Cienfue-  N.  shore ;  at  ebb  tide  a  swift  current  flows  out 
go0  2,  Villa  Clara  2,  Remeidios  1,  Santo  Espiritn  like  that  of  a  river ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  isl- 
2,  Trinidad  1,  Puerto  Principe  1,  Santiago  de  and  at  this  point  is  reconcilable  with  the  state- 
Cuba  5,  Bayamo  1 ;  total  40. — In  its  govern-  ment  of  some  of  his  people  having  penetrated  60 
ment,  Coba  is  subject  in  all  branches  of  the  ad-  miles  into  the  interior,  and  yet  bringing  back  no 
miniaifcration  to  one  authority,  the  representative  account  of  discovering  the  sea  on  the  other 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  who  is  appointed  by  and  side.  From  this  point  he  explored  the  coast 
aooaumtable  only  to  the  home  government.  He  to  the  £.  extremity  of  the  island,  seeking  for 
is  preaident  of  the  royal  court  of  judicature  gold,  and  then  passed  around  to  Hayti.  The 
(nalaudieneia\  superior  civil  governor,  captidn-  discovery  of  Cuba  was  on  Oct.  28,  1492,  and  his 
geoeral,  superior  commandant  of  marine,  su-  arrival  at  Hayti  was  on  Dec.  6.  The  first  setUe- 
perinteodent  of  the  treasury,  viceregal  patron  meqt  of  Europeans  in  Cuba  was  made  by  an  ex- 
a&d  Tioeregal  protector  of  public  instruction,  pedition  of  300  men  under  Diego  Velasquez, 
Of  the  6  principal  branches  of  administration,  fitted  out  by  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  in 
tiia  political  and  militaiy  are  particularly  under  1511.  They  founded  Baracoa  near  the  K  end 
Us  duurge,  and  the  judicial^  financial,  naval,  of  the  island,  and  in  1514  Santiago,  which 
and  eemnastical  branches  are  mainly  direct-  was  made  the  capital,  and  Trinidad  on  the 
ed  bj  their  respective  chie&  of  high  rank.  S.  coast.  A  place  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  par- 
Each  division  has  its  determinate  territorial  tido  of  GUines  was  settled  in  1515,  and  cidled 
aabdiviaioii9b  The  ecclesiastical  administration  San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana.  The  name  was 
ii  divided  between  2  dioceses,  the  archbishop-  transferred  to  the  present  capital  in  1519. 
Tie  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  the  bishopric  The  Spaniards  found  the  aborigines  of  the  isl- 
of  Havana,  which  are  respectively  superior  and  an  effeminate  and  inoffensive  people,  en- 
Qoe  to  the  other  in  cases  of  appeal.  The  Ro-  tirely  unable  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their 
nan  Catholic  is  the  only  form  of  worship  toler-  country,  or  endure  the  severities  imposed  upon 
ated.  The  revenues  are  divided  into  maritime  them.  Velasquez  encouraged  settlers  by  grants 
and  inland,  the  first  comprising  customs  and  of  lands  and  of  Indian  slaves,  and  engaged 
I^^^MiaA  does,  ship  visiU,  d^  and  the  sec-  them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especially 
cod  variooa.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  crop,  for  which 
t&e  reoetptB  of  the  treasury  for  2  years :  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  admirably 

adapted,  and  which  was  also  introduced  into 

ItM. 
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1U1.        I    incTMa*.  Hayti.    As  early  as  1534  the  officials,  as  cited 

1757884  25  ^^  Sagra  in  the  appendix  to  his  HUtoriafima^ 

1,164^288  01  politica,  y  natural,  applied  to  the  emperor  for 

852,802  75  **  7,000  negrocs,  that  they  might  become  inured 

12,278,870  01  ^  labor  before  the  Indians  ceased  to  exist.*' 
Gromara,  the  historian,  states  that  there  was  not 

principal  items  composing  the  receipts  from  one  Indian  left  after  1553.    They  were  destroy- 

xns  in  1857  were :  duties  on  imports,  $7,-  ed  by  cruel  treatment  and  unaccustomed  labor, 

•S4^S07;   duties  on  exports,  $1,777,868 ;   ton-  were  swept  off  by  small  pox,  committed  suicide 

an  dues,  $931,869 ;  registry  fees  (of  cargoes,  in  great  numbers,  and  many  fled  in  their  boats 

imm,  Ac.),  $159,181.    One-halfof  the  revenue  to  Florida.    With  the  extinction  of  the  Indi- 

b  abaorbed  in  supporting  the  military  depart-  ans  the  agriculture  of  the  island  declined,  and 

auit  of  the  government.    The  regular  armed  it  became  mainly  a  pastoral  country.     The 

Ihraa  eonsfasts  on  an  average  of  20,000  men,  and  extensive  plains  bordering  the  coast  afforded 

b  kcDi  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  in  a  fine  range  for  cattle,  and  their  hides  far- 

aoBpMte  equipment.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nishcd  the  chief  product  for  exportation,  even 

are  composed  of  soldiers  from  Spain,  to  the  18th  century.    Bees  were  introduced 

pmod  of  service  in  Cuba  is  generally  from  Florida,  and  wax  and  tobacco  also  became 
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at  laft  of  more  importance  than  bidet;  and  dooed,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  6S,000. 
those  are  etili  imporUnt  products,  thoogh  now  In  the  yean  1845  to  1847,  bj  the  energy  of  Gor- 
8urpaaM!d  by  ragur  and  coflve.  The  port  of  emor-geDeral  Concha,  it  was  brought  almost  to 
Havana  soon  caiue  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin-  an  end.  But  tl>e  increased  consumption  of  sn- 
cipal  stronghold  of  the  island.  The  settlement  gar  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
there  wsH  twice  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  auction  of  duty,  and  the  nlacixig  of  foreign  and 
16th  centurv— once  in  1588,  and  again  in  1554,  British  sugars  on  the  same  level,  gave  a  new  stim- 
after  it  had  been  revstablbhed  and  fortified  ulus  to  the  traffic  The  efforts  of  the  Spanish  of- 
by  Fernando  de  8oto.  New  forts  were  added  ficinls  for  its  suppression  were  relaxed,  and  it  still 
in  the  same  century,  and  the^e  form  a  part  of  continues  to  be  pnisecnted,  as  already  stated, 
the  defences  now  known  as  the  Moro  castle  and  mainly,  as  the  British  allege,  in  vessds  purohMed 
tlie  Pnnta.  The  wall  around  the  city  was  com-  and  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
menced  in  1065.  In  170S  Havana  fell  into  the  retain  the  American  flag  till  thev  are  ready  to 
hands  of  tlie  English,  who  retained  it  about  a  leave  the  Aflrican  coast.  With  the  renewal  of 
Tear,  when  tliey  gave  it  up  in  exchange  for  Flor-  the  slave  trade  the  British  renewed  tb«r  ro> 
Ida.  Up  to  thirt  time  the  population  of  Cuba  had  monstrances,  and  their  former  proposition  for 
increased  but  slowly,  and  tne  productions  were  liberating  the  illegally  imported  negroes.  This 
very  limited.  According  to  an  official  docu*  subject  was  much  pressed  from  1850  to  1858, 
ment,  published  at  Havana  in  1811,  and  based  but  seems  since  then  to  have  been  abandoned, 
on  the  records  of  tlie  custom  house,  the  total  Some  remarkable  changes  were  made  in  1864  by 
import  of  slaves  prior  to  1768  had  amounted  to  the  Spanisli  administration  of  the  island,  in  re- 
but 60,000.  In  1765  the  island  contained  about  lation  to  the  tne  blacks,  who  form  so  consider- 
half  tliat  number  of  negro  slaves,  with  as  many  able  a  part  of  the  population.  The  ecdesiMtical 
free  colored  persons,  mostly  mulattoes.  Its  trade,  rule  which  forbids  toe  celebration  of  marriagea 
hitherto  limited  to  Cadiz,  was,  except  the  imnort  between  blacks  and  whites  was  abrogated, 
of  slaves^  now  made  free  to  all  Si»aniards  from  and  a  militia  composed  of  free  bbcka  and 
the  9  ifriucii>al  ports  of  Spain.  But  at  tliis  time  mulattoes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites,  waa 
it  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  enii>loy  6  vessels,  directed  to  be  organized  througliout  the  iuaiidi 
From  1763  to  1789  the  import  of  sUves  was  and  was  put  on  an  equal  fooung  in  regard  to 
about  1,000  a  year,  which  iiardly  kept  up  the  privileges  with  the  regular  army.  At  tbaaama 
number.  In  1789  the  Spanish  slave  code  was  time  the  white  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  Both 
promulgates!,  and  the  slave  trade,  hitherto  a  these  measures,  which  are  still  maintained,  wero 
monopoly,  made  free.  Under  the  administra-  adopted,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  means  of  strength- 
tion  of  Las  Cases  as  captain-general,  which  ening  the  government  against  the  discootant  ot 
commenced  in  1790,  Cuba  made  rapid  progress  the  white  pUnters,  and  the  danger  of  fillibostar 
in  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  public  im-  expeditions  from  the  United  States,  of  whioh  al 
provementii.  In  tlie  81  years  from  17H9  to  1820,  this  time  serious  apprehensions  existed.  Frooi 
Uio  import  of  slaves  amounted  to  225,000,  an  tlie  moment  tlie  United  States  acquired  Floridai 
average  of  7,500,  and  fh>m  1810  to  1820  it  was  the  government  at  Washington  began  to  take  a 
11,500  a  year.  The  decline  of  Ilayti  oi>ened  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  Cuba.  Fears  were 
market  for  Cuban  sugars,  the  production  of  entortained  lest  the  island  might  fall  into  tha 
which  rapidly  increased.  In  1809  and  1811  hands  of  the  English  or  French,  and  both  Spain 
tlie  island  was  partially  opened  to  foreign  ves-  and  those  nations  were  informed  that  the  United 
sels.  With  the  rei'»tablishment  of  peace  in  States  would  never  con^nt  to  that  arrangeneBk 
£un>pe  the  demands  for  Cuban  prouucts  re-  They  were  willing  that  Cuba  should  remain  a 
vivcd,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  treaty  of  1820,  colon v  of  Siiain,  but  would  never  allow  it  to 
by  whirti  Spain  agreed  with  England  to  put  a  pa«s  into  otlier  hands.  Spain  was  repeatedly 
stop  t<»  thti  (ilave  trade,  the  importation  of  urged  by  tlie  American  government  to  maka 
slaves  wait  continued  on  a  hirger  scale  than  peace  with  the  Spanudi  American  republios,  leal 
evvr.  In  the  25  years  from  1817  to  1842,  it  tliey  sliould  invade  Cuba,  and  bring  about  not 
wast  e!«tiniate«l  by  the  English  commissioners  merelyaiMtlitical  revolution,  but  a  change  in  ita 
to  have  n^oched  the  number  of  835,000,  or  social  system.  ThedaimoftheEn^shtomako 
upward  of  ia,000  a  year.  This  continued  vi-  tlie  slave  trade  suppression  treaty  an  occa»ioo  fior 
elation  t»f  treaty  obligati«>ns  led  Gri^at  Britain  interfering  in  tlie  domestic  concerns  of  the  Island 
to  proi^nio  in  1H41.  as  the  only  means  of  put-  became  a  new  occasion  of  Jealousy.  Botapro|^ 
ting  a  >top  t«>  it,  the  establishment  of  a  mix-  onition  made  in  1825  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  m 
ed  tribunal  in  the  b>land,  with  iH>wur  to  give  con«iderat ion  of  certain  commercial  conceasiona 
libiTty  to  all  negrm-s  who  hail  been  im{M>rt«d  the  United  Statics  sliould  guarantee  to  her  tha 
ctintmry  to  law.  This  proiMiHition  excittnl  the  posM.'^fiion  <if  CuImi,  was  declined  by  Mr.  Cli^, 
greatest  nlinu  amon^;  tin-  Cuban  pn»prietors  and  then  «ecretary  of  state,  on  the  ground  that  en* 
Uie  Sifani-^h  guvcmment,  in  c«iiL*k*qut'nci',  Uyan  tan^loments  of  this  nort  were  contrary  to  tha 
to  take  stop**  to  fitop  the  tratVu-.  In  IMo,  for  the  establi!*he<l  |Miliry  of  tlie  Unite<l  Sutes.  In  1846 
fir^t  timo,  a  law  woa  enurti^  m.iL.in;r  the  intro-  PrcMdont  rc»lk  authorized  the  American  niinia* 
duoti«»n  uf  slave!* a  criiniiiiUorrvnoe.  From  these  Ut  at  Mtidri«l  to  olfer  to  purchase  Cuba,  and  lo 
and  other cauMTMlu rill};  the  in  \ earn  fn mi  ls42  pay  |liiOjMK).iiUO  for  it;  but  this  proposition 
to  1852,  the  imjMrtatiun  was  cousiderably  re-  was  njccted  by  Spain  in  the  most  pervmplofj 
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It  was  not  till  after  this  that  the  at-  pied  geometers  in  the  time  of  Plato ;  and  it  was 

tention  of  the  American  people,  as  distinct  from  a  Greek  tradition  that  onoe  daring  a  pestilence 

the  gOYemment,  was  first  attracted  to  this  ques-  the  priestess  at  Delos  had  responded  that  in 

tion  of  the  annexation  of  Cuha.    The  occasion  order  to  appease  the  gods  her  altar  mnst  he 

was  the  resort  to  the  United  States  in  1849  of  doubled.    The  altar  was  cnbical,  and  a  new  one 

Lopei^  and  other  Cabans,  who,  in  consequence  was  therefore  built  whose  sides  were  of  twice 

of  some  attempted  revolutionary  movements,  the  dimensions  of  the  old  one.    The  priestess 

had  been  obliged  to  Hy  the  island.    Thej  rep-  responded  that  her  command  had  been  wrongly 

resented  the  creole  population  as  greatly  dis-  interpreted,  and  from  that  time  the  geometn- 

aatisfied  with  the  Spanish  rule,  and  ready  for  cal  duplication  of  cubic  figures  was  a  constant 

revolt,  and  annexation  to  the  United  States,  problem,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.   The 

Becniits  were  collected  for  a  descent  upon  the  cubature  of  solids,  or  the  reduction  of  any  body 

■Land.    The  first  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  to  a  cubic  form  of  equal  volume,  is  performed 

vigilanoe  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  by  first  reducing  the  given  volume  to  one  of  the 

bat  in  Ang.  1851,  Lopez  sailed  from  New  Or-  geometrical  figures  the  law  of  whose  curvature 

leus  in  a  steamer  with  500  men  on  board,  of  is  known,  as  the  parallelopipedon,  cylinder, 

whom  a  considerable  part  were  Americans,  cone,  or  sphere. — In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a 

Thej  effected  a  landing,  but  made  no  impres-  cube  is  a  number  formed  bv  raising  another 

son,  and  were  soon  taken  prisoners.  Lopez  was  number  to  its  third  power ;  thus,  27  is  ^e  cube 

garroCed  at  Havana,  Aug.  16 ;  some  of  his  com-  of  8,   being  equal  to  8X8X8.     The  number 

Tides  were  shot,  but  the  majority  were  trans-  which  is  thus  multiplied  to  make  a  cube  is  called 

ported  and  afterward  pardoned.    The  sympa-  the  cube  root 

tfaj  which  these  movements,  and  other  subse-  CUBEBS,  berries  of  the  euheba  officinalis^  a 

apcBt  prqiects  of  the  same  sort,  had  found  in  climbing  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  oi- 

Uie  United  States,  and  the  refusal  of  President  perace€B^  which  is  found  wild  in  Java  and  other 

fBfanore  in  1852  to  join  with  France  and  Great  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    It  is  supposed  they 

Britain  in  a  treaty  guaranteeing  to  Spain  tiie  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians; 

■ion  of  Cuba,  made  the  Spanish  govern-  and  in  former  times  it  appears  they  served  the 

rtiU  more  alert  in  guarding  against  revolu-  purpose  of  black  pepper,  their  aromatic,  warm- 

and  eapeoiaUy  against  the  entrance  into  the  ing,  and  pungent  properties  rendering  them  an 

of  revolntionists  fW)m  the  United  States,  agreeable  condiment    In  India  they  have  long 

Tkia  led  to  occasional  collisions  with  American  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  disorders  of  the  di- 

dtixeoM ;  and  the  firing  on  the  American  steam-  gestive  organs,  on  account  of  their  carminative 

cr  Black  Warrior  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  properties,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 

daring  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  for  their  stimulating  effect    It  is  imported  in 

seemed  at  one  moment  to  threaten  hostilities,  the  dried  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  small 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  creole  plant-  peas,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.    The  volatile 

en  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  rule,  or  at  least  oil  they  contain  is  thus  better  retained  than  if 

aay  overt  exhibition  of  it,  subsided  after  the  the  berries  were  pulverized,  as  they  require  to 

fidnre  of  Lopez,  but  the  idea  of  the  acquisition  be  to  prepare  the  medicine.    Beside  the  volatile 

«f  Cobft  is  still  entertained  in  the  United  States,  oil  they  also  contain  the  peculiar  principle  cu- 

In  Aog.  1854,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  bebin,  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  sub- 

8oal^  U.  8.  ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and  stance,  not  volatilizable  by  heat,  and  almost 

Madrid,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  insoluble  in  water.  The  oil,  having  the  medicinal 

Cabft,  at  Ostend  and  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  and  drew  properties,  is  oflen  used  instead  of  the  powdered 

ip  a  fltatement  of  their  conclusions,  popularly  cubebs.    It  is  obtained  sometimes  to  the  amount 

mown  as  the  Ostend  manifesto.    In  tiiis  docu-  of  7  per  cent  by  grinding  the  cubebs,  and  dis- 

■est  they  srgned  that  the  island  ought  to  be-  tilling  with  water. 

&to  the  United  States,  and  that  Spain  would  CUBIilRES,  AmId^e  Loins  Despans,  a  French 

its  sale  to  be  highly  advantageous ;  and  general,  bom  in  Paris,  March  4, 1786,  died  Aug. 

ftudly,  that  in  certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  6, 1858,  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 

on  of  the  slaves  by  the  Spanish  gov-  leon,  was  commander  of  the  French  army  at  An- 

t,  the  United  States  ought  to  possess  them-  cona  from  1882  to  1836,  created  a  peer  of  France 

of  the  island  by  force.    A  proposition  was  in  1889,  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1889  and 

ftnm^j  nrged  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  again  in  1840.    Afterward  he  was  implicated  in 

ktlM  aeoBion  of  1858-'9  to  place  $80,000,000  in  a  charge  of  having  bribed  M.  Teste,  the  minister 

fta  hands  of  the  president  with  a  view  to  the  ac-  of  public  works  in  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

friritian  of  the  island ;  but  after  debate,  it  was  taining  a  grant  for  the  working  of  salt  mines. 

withdrawn  by  its  author,  Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  Tried  in  1847,  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced 

CUBE  (Gr.  Kv^,  a  die),  in  geometry,  a  solid  to  civil  degradation,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 

lady  terminated  by  6  square  equal  faces,  occu-  francs.    In  1852,  however,  he  was  reinstated  in 

|mg  among  bodies  a  place  analogous  to  that  his  position. 

irdba  iqiiare  among  surfaces.    The  problem  of  CUBIT,  an  ancient  measure,  taken  from  the 

fta  dapueation  of  the  cube,  or  of  constructing  human  arm  as  measured  from  the  elbow  to  the 

a  oihe  of  twice  the  volume  of  a  given  cube,  end  of  the  middle  finger.    Its  length  was  in 

in  the  history  of  science.    It  occu-  practice  somewhat  indefinite,  and  varied  among 
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different  wHioDC    Aeoording  to  Dr.  Arboth-  often  with  a  green  gloet,  tipped  with  white,  and 

not,  the  Roman  cobit  was  17|V  inches,  and  the  each  feather  marlt^  along  the  shaft  with  tri- 

Scriptare  onbit  less  than  23  inches.  angular  white  spots,  which,   meeting  similar 

OUBITT,  Thomas,  an  English  architect  and  spots  on  the  outer  featheru,  give  an  almost 
builder,  born  at  Buxton,  NoHTolk,  in  178^  died  barred  appearance  to  the  tail :  tlie  feet  are  nun- 
at  Deobies,  Surrey,  I>ec.  26,  1855,  was  the  son  boge  jellow,  and  the  bill  blacL  The  lengUi  of 
of  a  laborer,  went  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship  the  bird  is  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings 
earpeuter,  and  on  his  return  set  up  in  business  25  inches.  The  joung  birds  are  of  a  brown 
for  himself.  In  1823  he  took  on  building  leases  tint,  with  reddish-brown  bars  and  white  mark- 
some  suburban  propertj  of  the  duke  of  Bed-  ings,  the  white  of  the  under  parts  being  barred 
ford,  and  finally  laid  out  and  buUt  that  part  with  black.  The  female  very  closely  resembles 
of  the  west  end  of  London  known  as  Bel-  the  male.  The  cuckoo  is  associated  with  the 
graTia.  lie  afterward  laid  out  and  built  Kemp  return  of  sunny  skies  and  the  renewal  of  rege- 
Town,  Bri^toD,  and  the  queen^s  residence  of  tation,  snd  is  a  roost  welcome  ^  messenger  of 
Osborne,  in  the  isle  of  Wight  He  took  a  hearty  spring;'*  it  arrives  fh>m  southern  Europe  in 
interest  in  all  the  plans  for  social  and  sanitary  Great  Britain  in  April,  and  generally  departs  in 
improvement,  and  set  an  example  amouff  his  August,  It  is  very  generally  distribnted  over 
own  workmen  by  promoting  benefit  socMtiea  Europe,  decreaang  in  numbers  toward  the 
and  associations  for  mutual  improvemenL  north ;  according  to  T^nminck,  it  extends  ita 

OUBITT,  Sib  Wiluam,  an  English  civil  en«  migrations  to  northern  Africa.    The  most  sin- 

gineer,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1785,  was  brought  up  guUr  habit  of  the  cuckoo  is  that  it  deposits 

as  a  joiner,  adopted  tbe  trade  of  a  millwright,  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  leaving  the 

and  invented  self-regulating  saib  for  windmills,  care  of  the  young  entirely  to  the  foster  pa- 

About  1808  he  entered  a  msdiinist's  establish-  rents  thus  selected  ;  the  latter  adopt  the  young 

ment  at  Ipswich,  and  was  so  successful  there  cuckoo  as  their  own,  often  to  the  destroetloo 

that  he  determined  on  settling  in  London,  which  of  their  proper  ofl&pring,  which  are  thmit  oat 

he  did  in  1826.    At  the  commencement  of  the  of  the  nest  by  the  usurping  stranger.     The 

railway  movement  he  became  engineer  of  the  reason  of  this  departure  from  the  usoal  habit 

London  and  Dover  line.    Ue  was  knighted  in  of  birds  is  not  well  ascertained ;  it  is  coniiBoa 

1851  for  his  services  as  one  of  tbe  superintend-  in  the  genus  eueulus^  and  is  also  practised  br 

ing  committee  of  the  great  exhibition.  our  oowpen  bird  (molathrut  peeorU^  GmeL>. 

CUCKIN6  STOOL,  or  Tumuuil,  a  machine  The  cuckoo  selecU  tlie  nest  of  a  bird  Hnaller 

formeriy  need  in  England  for  the  punishment  than  itself^  and  of  a  great  variety  of  spedas,  aa 

of  scolding  women  and  diahonest  brewers  and  the  warblers,  sparrows,  finches,  and  larka,  and 

bakera.    It  consisted  of  a  stool  or  chair  attach-  in  it  deposits  a  single  egg,  verv  small  comnared 

ed  to  a  long  pole,  monnted  in  such  a  manner  to  the  size  of  the  bird;  it  is  believed  by  jfoii- 

that  the  chair  with  the  criminal  in  it  might  be  tague  and  others   that  the   female   haa   the 

swung  over  a  pond  and  submerged.  power  of  retaining  tlie  egg  in  the  oviduct  ntQ 

CUCKOO  (cu<rtf/iM,Linn.X  a  genus  of  birds  of  she  can  find  a  nest  suitable  for  ita 
the  order  sMiuorei,  and  family  ctMrti/ifitff,  inhabit-  she  lays  several  in  the  course  of  the 
ing  the  temperate  and  warmer  r^ons  of  the  Tbe  young  cuckoo  is  said  to  eject  ita 
old  world ;  the  cnckoos  of  America  belong  to  ions  from  the  nest  by  lifting  them  out  on  ita 
another  subfamily  of  the  same  order.  The  true  shoulders;  ttom  this  habit  has  arisen  the  Gar- 
cuckoos,  as  exemplified  in  the  genus  euculu$^  man  saying,  ^as  ungrateful  as  a  cockoa**  TIm 
have  the  bill  broao,  rather  depresMd  at  the  base,  well-known  notes  of  this  bird,  as  heard  in  tha 
curved,  gradually  comprossea  to  the  acute  tip ;  breeding  season,  resemble  very  much  its  nama ; 
the  nostrils  are  round  and  exposed ;  the  wings  the  song  is  loud  and  Joyful,  and  ooofiaad  to 
are  long  and  pointed,  the  8d  ouill  being  the  the  males,  and  is  silent  before  their  departom. 
longest ;  the  tail  is  long  and  graduated,  or  even.  Its  food  consists  of  the  larv»  of  insects  aad 
and  the  outer  feather  of  each  side  is  shorter  caterpillars ;  before  swallowing  the  latter  it  is 
than  the  others ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short  and  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  the  hinder  end  aa4 
partially  feathered ;  the  toes,  2  before  and  f^ing  the  body  from  the  intestinal  canal  bjf 
2  behind,  are  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  repeated  Jerks  with  ita  sharp  bill  The  nudaa 
being  the  longest,  and  united  to  the  inner  at  the  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  ara 
base.  More  than  40  species  of  this  genus  are  bold  and  fierce,  and  rarely  kept  as  peta^  la 
well  detennined,  of  which  tlie  best  known  and  autumn  they  are  fat  and  esteemed  as  an  arti- 
most  interesting  is  tlie  common  European  cle  of  food;  the  ancients  were  very  partial 
onckoo  (C.  eanoru^  Linn.).  In  this  bird  the  to  tliem,  and  their  fiesli  was  supposed  to  hava 
eomers  of  tlie  mouUi  and  eyelids,  and  tlie  in-  valuable  medicinal  properties.  —  The  Amari- 
nde  of  the  mouth,  are  of  an  orange  color;  the  can  cuckoos  belong  to  the  subfamily  e&ecyMimm^ 
plumage  of  tiie  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  or  ground  cuckoos,  and  to  tbe  genus  en«rys«s. 
parts,  is  a  deep  bluish  gray ;  the  under  |>arts  and  In  diis  genus  the  bill  is  lung  and  rather  ileoder. 
tbe  axillary  featliers  are  white  with  distinct  and  curved  ;  the  nostrils  are  oval;  the  Id  and 
black  bars ;  the  quills  are  blackish  gray,  the  4th  quills  are  tiie  longest ;  the  tail  ii  long,  broadi 
inner  webs  with  transverse  white  bars ;  Uie  tail  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  the  tarsi  are 
is  darker,  approaching  to  black  at  the  end,  and  than  the  middle  toe,  and  naked;  the  toaa 
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uneqixA],  and  the  daws  long»  compressed,  curved,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  species  of  the 

snd  acnte.    There  are  8  species  described,  be-  genus ;  it  feeds  on  insects,  fraits,  and  the  ^;g8 

longtxig  to  North  and  Central  America,  though  of  other  birds ;  it  is  vigilant  and  ^7,  not  ex* 

m  few  stragglers  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  tending  its  migrations  northward  beyond  flori- 

Eorope;  they  are  shy  birds,  frequenting  the  da;   it  prefers  the  mangrove-covered  islands, 

dense  woods  and  solitary  swamps.    I.  The  yel-  building  its  nest  amid  their  dark  foliage.    The 

low-billed  CQckoo  {C.  Amerieaniu,  Linn.)  has  flight  is  rapid  and  elevated  during  the  migra* 

m  length  of  12i  inches,  and  an  extent  of  wings  tions.    The  female  is  paler  than  the  male,  espe- 

of  16  inches;   the  bill  is  1  inch  long,  for  the  cially  on  the  lower  surfeuse,  which  is  grayish. 
most  part  of  a  yellow  color ;  the  iris  is  hazel ;        CUCUMBER  {ettcumi$^  linn.),  a  vegetable 

the  general  color  of  the  upper  parts,  with  the  fruit  in  a  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  pliuits,  to 

wing  coverts  and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  is  which  likewise  belongs  the  melon,  having  an- 

light  greenish  brown,  deeper  anteriorly ;   tail  nual  fibrous  roots,  brittle  climbing  stems,  rough, 

iMthers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  unequally  divided  leaves,  and  tendrils  formed 

with  a  broad  white  roace  at  the  end  of  the  8  of  the  abortive  stipules.  The  cucumber  is  thus  a 

ootamost,  the  4th  white  on  the  outer  web;  sort  of  gourd  represented  in  its  real  type,  better 

the  primaries  have  their  inner  webs  brownish  perhaps,  by  the  colocynth  gourd — a  bitter,  pow- 

onuige;   the  under  parts  are  grayish  white,  erfully  purgative  species,  known  as  (7.  (eifruZ^iM) 

The  female  differs  little  from  the  male.    Its  notes  eolocynthis  (Persoon).    In  position  these  plants 

reeemble  the  word  *'  cow,  cow,"  repeated  sev-  are  to  be  placed  between  the  mvrtles  and  pas- 

cral  times  with  increaang  rapidity ;  hence  one  sion  flowers — ^to  the  latter,  indeed,  so  closely 

of  its  names,  cow  bird ;  it  is  also  called  rain  allied  that  they  scarcely  differ  except  in  some 

crow  and  concou.    It  is  found  in  Hh  parts  of  particulars  of  structure,  the  habit  of  both  being 

the  United  States,  though  nowhere  in  abnn-  the  same.    It  has  been  coniectured  that  long 

dance.    Its  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  insects,  continued  cultivation  has  done  much  toward 

wood  Riaila,  berries  (especially  the  mulberryX  ameliorating  the  bitter  and  dangerous  prop- 

and  grapes ;  it  sucks  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  erties  of  this  group  of  plants ;  and  several 

Sid  itwf  falls  a  victim  to  many  species  of  allied  kinds  in  their  wild  state,  it  is  known, 

hawks.    Its  flight  is  rapid,  but  the  gait  on  the  have  proved  deleterious.    All  the  numerous 

groond  is  very  awkward ;  its  &vorite  retreat  is  cultivated  varieties  of  the  melon  and  cucumber 

the  thickest  foliage.    Unlike  the  European  cue-  are  delicious  or  wholesome  fruits.    The  writer 

koQ,  this  bird  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  has   raised    cucumbers    from    seeds   received 

la  dw  DSDal  manner ;  the  flat  nest  is  very  simply  from  the  East  Indies,  which  looked  like  the 

eooposed  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  grass,  on  a  common  cucumber,  only  smaller ;  they  were  so 

horizontal  branch  of  a  low  tree ;  the  eggs  are  intensely  bitter  as  to  be  worthless ;  and  the 

4  or  5,  of  a  bright  green  color.    It  migrates  stem  end  of  the  better  sorts  of  the  garden  cu- 

•oothward,  generally  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cumber  is  frequently  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

United  States,  as  cold  weather  approaches,  in  The  drastic  property  is  strong  in  many  of  the 

flocks  and  high  in  the  air;  single  birds  begin  allied  genera  from  Brazil,  and  in  the  spirting 

to  enter  cor  borders  early  in  March,  arriving  as  cucumber  it  exists  in  concentrated  virulence. 

&r  as  New  York  early  in  May.    II.  The  black-  The  common  cucumber  ((7.  scUivui^  Linn.)  is  too 

bQled  CQckoo  (C.  erythrcphthalmus^  Wils.)  is  a  well  known  for  any  lengthened  .description.    It 

fittle  smaller  tiian  the  preceding  species,  from  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia.    In  cultivation,  the 

which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  dark-color-  cucumber  requires  a  deep  and  rich   soil,  an 

ed  bin,  a  bare  scarlet  space  around  the  eyes,  and  abundance  of  moisture,  and  continued  heat.    If 

the  browner  tint  of  ine  under  parts.    The  pres-  planted  sufficiently  late  to  escape  the  frosts,  it 

cat  species  does  not  frequent  the  interior  of  will  grow  with  scarcely  any  care ;  it  is  subject, 

top  woods,  but  prefers  the  edges  of  forests  on  however,  to  the  depredations  of  numerous  insect 

fte  border  of  the  sea  and  lakes.    It  feeds  prin-  foes.    The  best  way  to  prevent  these  is  to  cover 

ly  on  shellfish  and  aouatio  larv®  and  in-  the  young  plants  with  boxes  having  gauze  tops, 

;  it  is  very  fond  of  the  smsJl  frogs  so  nu-  which  should  be  kept  over  them  until  the  foliage 

after  summer  showers.     Its  flight  is  is  large  and  abundant.    The  cucumber  loves  to 

rapid  than  that  of  the  yellow-billed  spe-  support  itself  by  its  tendrils  in  an  upright  posi- 

flfet;  in  other  respects,  as  in  its  migrations,  gen-  tion  upon  pieces  of  brush  wood,  ana  the  clean- 

€ral  habits,  and  manner  of  constructing  its  nest,  est  and  best  fruit  is  thus  obtmned.    This  will 

it  audi  resembles  the  last  named  bird,  and  has  be  found  to  be  a  good  practice,  too,  where  there 

freqoaotlj  been  mistaken  for  it    The  eggs  are  is  but  little  room  fur  a  horizontal  growth  upon 

of  a  gr^msh  blue  color.     HI.  The  mangrove  the  ground.    As  an  early  vegetable,  scarcely 

caekoo  {C.  minor,  Gmel.)  is  12  inches  long  and  any  other  plant  can  bo  so  successfully  forced  in 

IS  inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  the  hot-bed ;  but  the  best  sorts  should  be  select- 

if  the  upper  part  is  light  greenish  brown,  the  ed  for  the  purpose.    Great  skill  oftentimes  is 

htai  tinged  with  gray ;  primaries  umber- brown ;  requisite  in  the  management,  to  keep  the  plants 

tdl  tealhers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  to  sustain  an  un- 

bronmlrii  black  with  white  tips ;  Uie  under  parts  checked  growth.    Beside  affording  in  its  fruits 

orange ;  in  other  characters  it  much  a  palatable  and  cooling  salad,  the  cucumber  has 

the  jellow-bLQed  cuckoo.    Its  habits  b^  used  in  medicine,  for  pectoral  complaints 
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and  as  a  febrifiige.  Its  exprmed  fvdce  to  em-  Ashwell  in  1662,  and  a  prebend  of  Glonoe^ 
ployed  as  a  oosmetio ;  aod  it  U  said  to  give  a  ter  in  1678.  In  performing  the  duiies  of  his 
pleasant  suppleness  to  the  skin.  It  enters  into  professorship  he  devoted  mach  attention  to  He- 
the  composition  of  some  of  tlie  French  po-  brew  literature  and  antiquities,  and  he  was  one 
mades ;  and  the  pulp  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  of  the  persons  consulted  bj  a  committee  of  par- 
lard  makes  a  soothing  and  cooling  ointment,  of  liament  concerning  a  new  translation  of  the  Bi- 
repute  among  domestic  curatives.  ble.    In  1678  he  published  his  great  work,  which 

CnCUTA,  Valucts  or,  a  district  of  New  had  been  written  several  jewn  before,  entitled 

Granada,  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  about  W  the  ^^  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,^* 

m.  in  circumference ;  pop.  about  30,000.    The  the  epithet  ^^  intellectual  ^  being  intended  to 

surface  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  val-  contrast  it  with  any  physical  theory,  as  the 

leys,  the  former  sterile  and  the  latter  uncom-  Ptolemaic  or  Copemican.    The  design  of  the 

monly  luxuriant    At  Cucuta,  or  Rosario  de  work  was  to  establish  human  liberty  against  tho 

Cucuta,  the  capital  of  this  district,  was  held  the  fatalists,  and  according  to  the  scope  of  the  au- 
first  ffeneral  congress  of  Colombia.                       .  thor  it  was  to  consist  of  8  parts ;  the  first  being 

CUDBEIAR,  the  name  given  by  the  Scotch  to  a  refutation  of  atheism  and  atheistic  fatalists; 
a  dyestuff  prepared  from  different  genera  of  the  second,  of  those  who  admitted  a  Deity,  yet 
lichens.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  powder  acting  necessarily  and  without  moral  perfections; 
of  a  lake  or  red  color,  and  to  the  same  substance  and  uie  third,  of  those  who  granted  the  moral 
which,  prepared  by  the  Engltoh  in  the  form  of  attributes  of  God,  but  affirmed  that  human  ac- 
a  violet-colored  paste  or  a  purple  liquid,  to  called  tions  are  governed  by  necessary  laws  ordained 
archil  ,*  and  also  the  same  as  the  solid  cakes  by  him.  Only  the  first  part  of  thto  scheme  was 
manufactured  by  the  Dutch  and  called  litmus,  completed,  and  the  ^^  Intellectual  System  *^  con- 
It  is  used,  like  archil,  for  living  to  woollens  and  stots  of  a  most  enidite  argument  against  atheistic 
ailks  a  great  variety  of  colors,  but  does  not  an-  fate.  To  account  for  tlie  operation  of  physical 
swer  for  cotton,  baring  no  affinity  for  its  fibre,  laws  without  the  continued  agency  of  Deity  h« 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  devised  the  theory  of  a  plastic  nature,  whicii  h« 
Coromandel  coasL  in  the  8.  division  of  Arcot,  treats  as  a  real  being,  giving  it  **a  dirowsy  nn- 
100  m.  S.  from  Madras,  on  the  estuarr  of  the  awakened  cogitation,  *  and  which  he  makes  the 
Ctver  Punmur.  It  was  acquired  by  the  East  immediate  and  obedient  instrument  in  the  exe- 
India  company  in  1681 ;  was  captured  by  the  cution  of  divine  purposes.  lie  also  reviewed 
French  in  1758,  and  retaken  by  Sir  Eyre  Uoote  the  systems  of  ancient  speculation  in  order  to 
in  1760.  With  the  assistance  of  Hvder  All  ^ow  that  a  belief  in  one  sovereign  and  omni* 
^e  French  took  it  a^in  in  1782,  and  greatly  potent  God  underlay  the  polytheistic  views  of 
strengthened  its  fortifications.  The  following  the  pagan  nations.  Dr.  Cudworth  left  seve- 
year  it  was  besieged  by  the  British,  but  the  de-  ral  large  ethical  and  theological  works,  which 
claration  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  and  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  Uie  British  ma- 
in 1801  they  acquired  the  place  by  treaty.  seum.    Ilto  *^  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and 

CUDDAPAII,  or  Kirpa,  a  town  of  British  Immutable  Morality,"  was  first  published  bj 

India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Btohop  Chandler  in   1731.      Its  design  to  to 

the  presidency  of  Madras,  78  m.  W.  from  Nel-  prove  that  moral  differences  of  right  and  wrong 

lore.    It  to  a  military  station,  near  one  of  the  are  antecedent  to  any  divine  law,  and  it  was 

lines  of  the  Madras  railway,  on  the  river  Cud-  probably  a  partial  accomplishment  of  the  sec- 

dapah  or  Bogawunka,  and  was  once  the  capital  ond  division  of  hto  proposed  ^^  Intellectual  Sy»- 

of  an  independent  Patau  state.   It  to  famous  for  tem.'*     Cudworth  was  one  of  the  most  eoii* 

its  diamond  min<^  on  the  Punnair  river,  7  m.  nent  of  several  Cambridge  divines  who  were 

N.  £.  from  the  town,  which  have  been  worked  termed  Latitudinarians ;  and  the  clear  and  fear* 

with  various  success  for  several  hundred  years,  less  statements  which  he  made  of  theargumeota 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  an  Engltoh  divine  and  of  hto  opponents  caused  him  to  be  accused  by 
philosopher,  born  at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  in  some  of  ms  contemporaries  of  heterodoxy,  and 
1617,  died  at  Cambridge  in  1688.  At  the  age  of  ratoing  '*so  strong  objections  that  be  did 
of  13  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  college,  not  answer  them.^^  Bishop  Burnet  n>eak8  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  afterward  became  fel-  him  as  ^*a  great  man  in  aU^parts  of  leaminc^ 
low  and  tutor.  In  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  divine  and  human;  an  honor  to  Emmanuel  c<£ 
master  of  arts,  in  1644  that  of  bachelor  of  di-  lege  where  he  was  educated,  to  Christ*s  ooUe^ 
Tinity«  and  in  1645  was  sDpointcd  regius  profes-  where  he  afterward  presided,  to  the  whole  uni- 
sor  of  Hebrew,  in  whicn  office  he  continued  versity  of  Cambridge  which  be  adorned,  and  to 
during  80  years.  In  1641  ho  was  presented  to  tlie  church  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
the  rectory  of  North  Codlmry,  and  in  the  next  **  Intellectual  System  *^  was  republished  in  Loo- 
year  publislied  a  sermon  on  the  true  nature  of  don  in  1743,  in  1830,  and  in  1845 ;  Uie  last  edi- 
the  Lord's  sup|>er,  which  attracted  tlie  notice  tion  is  in  3  vols.,  and  contains  translations  of  the 
of  several  learned  writers.  Af\er  a  sliort  ab-  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Moslieim.  All  of  hto  |)rint» 
eence  from  Cambridge,  cau!$ed  by  pecuniary  ed  works  appeared  at  Andover,  Massw,  in  18S7. 
embarras<<ments,  he  returned  in  1654,  when  he  CUEN'CA,  a  8.  province  of  New  Castile  in 
was  elected  master  of  Christ's  college.  Hto  Spain,  between  Ut  39^  20' and  40' 47' N.,kjiif. 
aobseqnent    preferments  were  a   vicarage  of  16'  and  3^  W. ;  bounded  N.  by  Goadamarai 
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EL  by  Toniel  and  Valencia,  S.  by  Albacete,  W.  on  the  conqnest  of  Seville  by  St  Ferdinand — an 
by  Oiodad  Real,  Toledo,  and  Madrid;  area,  nnsnccessfnl  imitation  of  Tasso*s  **  Jerofialem 
about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  243,260.  Delivered  ;^' and  over  100  ballads  (^(>n>  Feheo 
It  is  one  of  the  most  monntainons  provinces  de  romances  hUtoriales^  Seville,  1687-^88). 
of  Spain.  The  products  are  timber,  excel-  mostly  taken  from  the  histories  of  Greece  ana 
lent  honey,  several  minerals,  oil,  frait,  hemp,  Rome,  and  only  4  or  6  from  that  of  Spain.  His 
flax,  and  grain,  and  wine  in  the  S.  W.  part,  fame  rests  more  particularly  upon  his  having 
The  principal  exports  are  saffix>n  and  a  supe-  been  the  first  Spaniard  to  attempt  didactic 
rior  quality  of  wool.  Only  one  sixth  part  of  poetry ;  his  poem,  entitled  Egemplar  poetuso, 
the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  which  he  wrote  in  1605,  but  which  was  first 
used  for  pasturage.  There  are  several  medicinal  printed  only  in  1774  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Par- 
springs  in  the  province.  The  woollen  industry,  naso  Etpafiol^  oonsUtutine  the  earliest  and  most 
for  which  it  was  renowned  in  former  times,  has  origmal  effort  of  the  kind  in  Spanish. 
much  dedined.  It  is  divided  into  9  districts  and  OUFFEE,  Paitl,  a  philanthropic  negro  sea 
818  parishes. — The  capital,  Citenoa,  pop.  about  captain,  born  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  isles,  near 
7,000, 85  m.  from  Madrid,  is  one  of  the  most  pic-  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1759,  died  Sept.  7, 1818. 
toresque  towns  of  Spain,  about  3,400  feet  above  His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  once  a 
sea  l^vd,  between  the  heights  of  San  Oristobal  slave ;  his  mother  was  of  Indian  extraction. 
azid  Socorro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Huescar  Endowed  with  a  commanding  presence,  strong 
sod  jQcar.  Once  celebrated  alike  for  arts,  liter-  common  sense,  and  untiring  industry  and  enter- 
flUira,  and  industry,  it  is  now  remarkable  only  prise,  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  in 
for  its  Moorish  aspect^  for  its  cathedral,  and  for  8ea£EU*ing  pursuits,  and  for  many  years  com- 
its  scenery.  The  beautiful  forests,  called  lo9  manded  his  own  vessel,  having  a  crew  composed 
fimmrm  ds  Oueneek,  adjoin  the  town,  as  well  {ls  entirely  of  negroes,  and  visiting  many  Amer- 
raany  lakes  and  streams  containing  trout,  whOe  lean  and  foreign  ports.  He  was  an  esteemed 
the  moontains  abound  in  curious  plants  and  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  It  is  related 
gedogieal  objects.  Near  the  cathearal  is  the  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  custom 
bttliop's  palace.  Beside  a  number  of  churches,  house  officer  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  refused  him  a  clears 
tbe  city  contains  2  hospitals,  8  colleges,  and  a  ance  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  negro,  he  pro- 
ckrical  seminary.  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  submit  his 
^  bridges  of  Onenca  isihat  of  San  Pablo  over  case  to  President  Madison,  with  whom  he  was 
tiie  Huescar.  The  town  is  snrrounTled  by  hiffh  well  acquainted.  *^  James,"  said  he  to  the  pres- 
old waDs,  and  has  woollen  factories,  paper  miUs,  ident,  '^  thy  customs  collector  at  Norfoft  re- 
lad  establishments  for  washing  wool.  fnses  me  my  clearance ;  I  wish  an  order  from 

CUKNCA,  or  Rambab,  a  city  of  the  re-  thee,  which  shall  compel  him  to  give  it  me." 
|mUic  of  Ecuador,  and  capital  of  a  canton  and  President  Madison  inquired  into  the  circnmstan- 
primnoe  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  of  ces,  and  wrote  the  required  order,  by  which  he 
Avoay;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  built  on  a  obtained  his  clearance  without  further  delay. 
beaotifiil  plain  8,640  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Captain  GufiTee 
river  Matadero,  and  about  4  m.  from  the  Ma-  encouraged  the  emigration  of  the  free  people  of 
dkaagara,  from  which  streams  irrigating  canals  color  in  this  country  to  Sierra  Leone.  He  cor^ 
lead  toward  the  city.  It  has  broad  and  regular  responded  with  prominent  friends  of  that  enter- 
itreets,  contains  a  Jesuits^  college,  a  cathedral,  prise  in  Great  Britain  and  Africa,  and  in  1811 
8  dmrehes,  the  govemor^s  residence,  and  a  well  visited  the  colony  in  his  own  vessel  to  determine 
ttranged  prison,  has  manufactories  of  good  pot-  for  himself  its  advantages.  In  1815  he  carried 
tery,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  out  to  Sierra  Leone  88  colored  persons  as  emi- 
of  the  republic.  Its  private  houses,  however,  grants,  80  of  them  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
ve  mostly  low  and  mean-looking.  Its  trade  is  and  on  his  arrival  there  frimished  them  with 
diiefly  in  grain,  hats,  bark,  and  dairy  produce,  the  means  of  subsistence,  spending  in  this  en- 
faithe  neighborhood  is  the  hill  of  Tarqui,  which  terprise  nearly  $4,000.  He  was  anxious  to 
was  fixed  upon  by  La  Oondamine,  Bouguer,  and  carry  other  companies  of  emigrants ;  but  while 
Godin,  for  establishing  Uieir  meridian  line  in  wiuting  for  the  permission  of  tbe  British  govern- 
1748 ;  and  on  the  plain  which  lies  avound  it  was  ment,  American  vessels  being  at  that  time  ex- 
tent, in  1828,  the  battle  of  Tarqui,  between  eluded  from  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies, 
fte  armies  of  Colombia  andPeru. — ^The  province  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which  termi- 
«f  Cnenca  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  nated  his  life. — Rev.  Paul,  a  native  Indian 
Mtfid.  It  produces  grfun,  sugar,  cotton,  bark,  preacher  to  the  Shinnecock  tribe  of  Indians  on 
ad  cochineal,  has  manufactories  of  tapestry,  Ix)ng  island,  born  in  1757,  died  March  7,  1812. 
dhigget,  and  cotton,  and  contains  gold,  silver,  He  was  for  13  years  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
aopper,  mercory,  ana  sulphur,  but  the  mines  are  York  missionary  society,  and  was  regarded  as 
Boc  worked.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  cantons  of  an  able  preacher.  He  was  a  successor  of  the 
Asogues,  Caenca,  and  Gualacco.  celebrated  Rev.  Samson  Occum  and  the  Rev. 

CTEVA,  Juan  db  la,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  Peter  John. 

»  Seville  about  1550,  died  about  1608.    He  OUFIO  INSORIPTIONS   and  OOINS,   so 

wrote  several  dramas  on  national  subjects ;  an  called  because  they  bear  the  Kiufi  or  Oufic 

epic  (La  eanquiata  de  laBetiea^  printed  in  1608)  writing,  a  character  named  from  Oufah,  a  city 
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of  Irftk-AnM,  oa  tho  Kahr-OoiUi  or  En-  In  ToricetttD,  Perab,  and  IndUi  m  kto  m  tho 

phnltt,  ia  the  pMhalio  of  Bagdad.    OafiUi  was  Ifth  oentory ;  moat  of  Umoi,  howavor,  bakAg  to 

Doflt  bj  8a*ad,  in  A«  D.  689.  under  Omar,  tba  tba  10th  centnT  of  our  ara.    Tboaaof  coldara 

$d  odiphf  after  hia  oaDtmre  of  Modain,  tbe  capi-  oalled  dimar;  thoee  of  aUTer^  dMum  ;  tboae  of 

tal  of  SaaMoidio  Poraia.    It  waa  the  reeidenoe  bronae  or  oopper,  fkU.    Of  aoma  ontj  halTea 

of  AIL  tbe  4th  oaliph,  and,  a  oentnrj  later,  of  and  qoartera  of  the  original  pleoee  now  exiil. 

ibol  Abbaa,  the  (bonder  of  the  AbMaslde  dj-  The  iuoriptiooa  are  in  MTeral  langnagea,  aoma 

baatj ;  it  abo  poneeeed  a  odebrated  school,  in  two  at  oooe,  tome  even  in  Ara&o  and  Rna> 

After  the  foundation  of  Bagdad  bj  Abo  GiaflBur  dan.    They  are  foond  in  Afrioa  and  Aala,  from 

Al  Maneoor,  the  Sd  Abbaadde,  Co&h  was  neg-  theOaipian  and  Eozineio  the  Bahie,  in  Poma- 

looted  and  began  to  deoar.    At  the  timeof  Mo-  rania,  Brandenborg,  te.,  where  thij  hata  bean 

hanuned  the  Araba  of  He^iaa  nsed  a  writing  brought  bj  eommeroe;  and  thaj  are  also  Mai 

simiUr  to  the  NeskhL  which  mar  be  aeen  in  within  Spain,  Naples,  ^onT,4o.    QlaasBsadala 

aome  papjri  in  the  Jtoai^nst  of  the  French  are  also  foond  bearing  Cofie  inacriptioiia  on 

aeademy  and  in  the  ^  Asiatio  Joomal.**    Ao-  either  fiwe  or  on  both ;  ther  are  ahont  \  inah 

oording  to  Arabio  tradition,  writing  at  that  thidc.  and  some  haTo  a  higher  maigin  on  oaa 

tfane  waa  newlj  inrented  and  in  little  oae.  aide  than  the  other.  Theae  probably  b«oii|totha 

Whether  the  Araba  of  Yemen,  Irak,  Meaopo-  Fatimite  dynasty  of  £gy|4;  and  soose  oi  tham 

tamia,  and  central  Arabia,  had  derired  th«r  oome  down  to  the  Hameloke  aoltana  (17i6X 

writing;  modi  earlier,  fW>m  the  Plnnnician,  or  It  ia  onoertain  whether  they  were  corrsst  aa 

Palmyrean,  or  Sassanidio,  b  not  ascertained,  money. — See  G.  O.  Adler,  Mwttmm  B%r$ifmmm 

The  Ki^  howoTor,  ia  probably  derired  from  (Altooa,  1780) ;  SilTestre  de  Saqy,  Jfsaiatrai  in 

the  Syrian  m^tromgkiU  (arptyyvkoty  roond).    It  taeadimU  Frimfaim  ;  liodenbeiy,  9mr  atitljniii 

ia  coarse,  atifl^  angnlan  and  not  so  distinct  aa  wUdaiUm  Cmififum  §1  mr  oyeifum  Jia3i  Uni- 

the  modea  of  writmg  deriTod  from  it.    It  eon*  j^ao  (Copenhagen,  1880);  Motfar^^Visalariiaia 

sUUofl8fbrmsofletten,8ofwhich,bybeing  AAl0^ropAM(Gotha,  1844);  and othertreatiass^ 

narked  with  diacritic  points,  represent  lOaoonda  aapecioUy  those  of  Fraehn,  pnblishad  at  Kaaan 

of  the  modem  Arabio  writing--these  we  include  aiKl  St.  Petersburg. 

in  parenthesea— namely :«,»((,  MX  the  English  CUIRASS,  defensiTe  armor  Ibr  tha  body 

^,  Ml  i{  (lU,  the  Em^  O,  as  in  thbX  r  from  the  neck  to  the  waist.    It  is  generally  mada 

M  (i4X  Si  («,  Spanish  c  in  eeUbreX  I,  aim  of  well-hammered  plate  iron,  and  Ita  name  is 

(j^Ao^  both  peculiar  anttorals,  or  rather  fan*  probably  ddrived  mm  the  Frendi  sntr,  leather, 

aab)^  h  hanh.  h  aoft,  i^  ai,  W,  A  (or  merely  of  whion  material  armor  was  Tery  freqnantly 

^9fnritu$Unu^u^iorp(Gwnmni^j).    In  composed  in  the  eariy  aM.    The  iron  anirssa 

manuscripts,  the  Towela  are  aoroetimea  nuurked  succeeded  the  hauberk  or  haoquetoo  in  the  laign 

with  red  or  yeUow  nointa.    This  writing  waa  of  EdwardllL    The  cuirass,  nnder  aTaria^r  of 

need  in  manuaoripta  lor  about  S  centuriea;  and  Ibrms  and  namea,  waa  known  to  tha  anaJanl 

on  coins,  sepulchral  monnmenta,  in  titlea  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Peruana,  and  Egyptiana.  After 

books,  for  about  7  centnriea  after  Mohammed,  long  disuse  it  was  adopted  by  Kimoleon  for  hia 

Xren  now  the  writing  of  the  African  Arabs  beavy  caTalry,  and  his  example  has  been  M* 

and  Moors  resembles  tne  Kiufi ;  whQe  the  Ori-  lowed  by  the  English  (who  arm  8  rsgimanU 

antala,  who  are  Tery  tod  of  flowiog;  el^gant^  with  it)  and  continental  nations^ 

dender  letters,  naa,  especially  for  copyings  the  CCJAS  (CujAcnrsX  JAOQvia,  a  Frandi  jn« 

Neskhi,  whose  introduction  is  attributed  to  Ibn  risconsult,  bom  in  touloase  in  15Si,  died  ia 

Mokla,inthe4thcentaryoftheHegira.   There  Bourges,  Oct  4^  1500.  UewasthesonofafoDar^ 

are  alao  many  other  modifications  in  Perrian,  and  was  educated  at  the  unirersity  of  Toulonsa  ; 

Turkish,  Ilindoatanee,  and  Malar  chirograplM.  spent  sereral  rears  in  acquiring  a  knowladga 

— Cnflo  characters  are  foond  on  the  coina  of  al-  of  law,  and  of  the  ancient  languagea,  history^ 

asost  an  Mohammedan  nations.    The  coins  d  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  area 

the  eariier  rulers  are  moatly  without  an  effigy,  of  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  SA  ooouaeneed  n 

and  ni-atamped;  but  the  moat  celebrated  onea  eoorw  of  instruction  on  the  Institutes  of  Justin* 

show  tha  foce  of  the  ruler,  although  thia  iaanti-  Ian.    In  1554  the  profossonhip  of  Roman  law 

Mohammedan ;  and  thosaof  kter  times  exhibit  in  the  university  of  Toulouse  became  Taeaati 

either  a  sign  of  the  aodiac  or  stars,  or  the  herald-  and  Cojas,  not  being  chosen  to  it,  left  Toolooaa, 

So  sign  (Caai^Aa)  of  the  Turkish  sorereigns.  The  and  accepted  a  racant  ciiair  at  Cahora;  but  in 

fnacripuons  on  Uie  coins  contain  the  name  of  the  1555  he  repaired  to  Boorgea,  then  perhapa  tha 

potentate  by  whom  they  are  issoed,  the  year  of  chief  seat  of  the  study  of  dril  law.    Tha  Jeal« 

aoinage,  Ac,  and  moat  freooently  the  phrase :  ousy  of  rival  professors  baring  forced  him  to 

"Coined  in  tha  name  of  Auah,**  either  around  leave  this  place,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  pablisli- 

ar  on  the  edge,  and  sometimes  in  S  lines.    The  ed  a  portion  of  his  works,  indoding  the  Oksraa* 

form  is,  on  the  whole,  either  Byzantine  or  Per-  tionvm  et  Fmemdatiomum  XJ  VII J  UM,  which, 

dan,  in  the  style  of  Knshirrali  or  Chosroes  I.,  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  time,  reeciTad 

and  of  Panris  or  Chosroes  II.,  both  Sasasnides.  the  naine  of  op^  imtiHi^MrabiU^  spas  dmimm^ 

Tbe  dates  of  these  coins  extend  from  tlie  Ommy •  In  1557  be  was  invited  to  fill  a  chair  in  Valsoc% 

lidea.  who  ruled  at  Damascus  from  A.  D.  661  to  whence,  in  1560,  one  of  hb  rivab  in  Uourgea  ba* 

no^  Qown  tortheamka  of  Ghimi,  who  bore  sway  ing  dead,  i»e  was  recalled  to  thatcity,andtliaraUa 
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prhcipil  wcrkM  wane  poblished.    In  1566  he  re-  Ject,  in  obedience  to  the  ingtractions  of  the  pope, 

paired  to  Turin  to  lectore  in  the  nniverntj,  and  he  <^ed  a  synod  at  Thnrles,  which  took  such 

is  1567  retnmed  to  France,  fixing  his  residence  measures  that  the  univerdtj  was  soon  establish* 

at  Valence.    In  Jane,  1576,  be  muilly  retomed  ed.    In  March,  1852,  Dr.  Cnllen  was  transferred 

to  Boorgeai  which  he  never  afterward  quitted,  to  the  diocese  of  Dublio.    He  thus  ceased  to  be 

Tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  was  donded  by  domestic  primate,  bat  his  title  of  apostolic  delegate  was 

cares  and  bj  the  distress  of  mind  which  the  an-  renewed  for  life,  which  places  him  at  the  head 

happx  eondition  of  his  country  created.    After  of  the  Irish  clergy.  A  curious  work  against  the 

tKe  aasaMBStion  of  Henry  HI.,  the  league,  who  Copemican  system,  maint^ning  on  theological 

were  powerfol  in  Bonrges,  endeavored  to  extort  grounds  that  the  eajrth  is  the  immovable  centre 

firooi  Oi9as  a  written  opinion  in  &vor  of  the  of  the  universe,  has  been  atributed  to  him,  it  is 

dates  of  Oardiaal  Bouroon  to  the  succession,  said,  without  reason. 

At  ooBsiderable  personal  risk  he  opposed  the  OULLEN,  Wiluam,  a  Scottish   physician, 

ilf  ■ml,  ezeiainiing:  *'It  is  not  for  me  to  cor-  bom  in  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  April  15, 1710L 

rapt  tiM  laws  of  my  country.**    He  died  soon  died  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  5, 1790.    He  studied 

afteii  bn^uB-hesrtedf  it  is  supposed,  at  the  evils  medicine  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at 

widak  prayed  apon  France.    The  jurisconsults  the  same  time  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 

af  Ear^  agree  in  consad^ing  him  the  greatest,  surgeon  apothecary  of  that  place.    At  tne  age 

as  ka  was  aBong  the  first  of  modem  interpreters  of  19  he  procured  the  berUi  of  surgeon  on  a 

ciTil  law.    Beside  the  Institutes,  Pan-  merchant  ^ip  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 

of  Jostinian,  he  published,  with  ex-  and  in  1782  returned  to  Scotland  and  com* 

a  part  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  menced  his  profes^onal  labors  in  the  parish  of 

dba  Bmiiiokf  a  Greek  version  of  the  laws  of  Shotts.    After  several  years  of  practice  and«etiK 

and  commentaries  on  the  Cansuetur  dy  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  William 

and  on  some  books  of  the  De-  Hunter,  afterward  celebrated  as  a  comparative 

His  ^Observations  and  Corrections,'*  anatomist,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were 

not  merely  to  books  of  law,  but  to  a  each  to  spend  a  winter  alternately  at  some  med- 

of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  have  be^n  ical  school,  while  the  other  remained  in  charge 

Talae  to  philologista.    The  edition  of  of  the  business  in  the  country.    In  1741  Hunter 

FahroC  O^vis,  10  vois.  fcSio)  was  the  first  com-  repaired  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  study, 

pieteeoUeecion  of  his  writings ;  but  the  reprints  and  having  with  the  consent  of  Cnllen  settled 

St  Kaples  m  1767,  and  at  Venice  and  Modena  there,  the  partnership  terminated.    In    1745 

ia  17W-^8SI,  in  11  vols,  fblio,  contain  important  Cnllen  took  up  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  aad  in 

adfitiooa.    Oojas  was  not  less  distinguished  as  the  succeeding  year  commenced  a  course  of 

a  Mjdber  than  as  a  writer.  lectures  in  the  university  on  the  theory  and  prac- 

CULDEES,  a  religious  firatemity  who  at  one  tice  of  medicine.    In  1751  he  became  pro^ssor 

were  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  of  medicine  and  lectured  on  chemistry,  materia 

and  Ireland.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  niedica,  and  botany,  giving  much  attention  to 

deriving  it  fi'om  the  Celtic  eyl-  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and 

U,  a  eell,  and  dse,  house,  and  others  from  Uie  the  useful  arts.    In  1756  he  removed  to  Edin- 

emiUr  Dei,  worshipper  of  God.    Their  burgh  to  assume  the  chair  of  chemistry.    He 

been  raised  to  importance  by  cer-  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  university 

I  writers,  who  claim  that  in  the  2d  until  his  death,  and  for  nearly  84  years  lectured 

or  M  century  they  were  the  priests  of  a  Scot^  with  great  reputation  on  chemistry,  materia 

Ciik  Christian  efanreh  which  had  no  bishops,  m^ica,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 

aad  resembled  the  Presbyterian  organization,  cine.    He  idso  delivered  several  series  of  clin- 

h  is  aot  known  when  the  order  became  ex-  ical  lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.    He  pos- 

sessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  faculty  of  presenting 

CDLLEN,  Paui^  an  Irish  Catholic  prelate,  an  abstract  subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive 

ekbiahnfi  of  Dublin,  bom  about  1805.    He  light,  and  his  lectures,  which  were  nearly  ex- 

■died  tbeologT  in  Italy,  received  orders,  and  temporaneous,  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  inter- 

ir  IS  yean  held  an  office  in  the  chancery  of  est,  and  even  the  enthusiasm,  of  his  pupils.   As 

dbs  Yatieaa  which  gave  him  direction  of  the  ec-  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  class 

affiurs  or  his  native  country.  He  was  in  materia  medica,  which  under  the  former  pro- 

ior  some  time  rector  of  the  Irish  college  at  fessor,  Alston,  a  man  of  great  learning,  had  not 

Oa  the  death  ci  Dr.  Crolly,  archbishop  exceeded  8  or  10  in  number,  was  at  once  in- 

in  1849,  the  snffragan  bishops  failed  creased  by  CuUen  to  over  100.    His  works  are : 

in  Dominating  his  saccessor,  and  Pius  *^  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,*^  con- 

EL  fheretore  oonferrra  this  dignity  upon  Dr.  taining  his  system  of  the  nature  and  cure  of 

CiIIhi,  with  the  rank  of  primate  of  Ireland  and  diseases,  which  superseded  that  of  Boerhaave ; 

lyeoBe  delegate.    He  was  consecrated  Feb.  ^  Institutions  of  Medicine ;"  Synowit  Kowlogim 

H^  1860^  aod  soon  became  conspicuous  by  his  Methodiea  ;  a  ^*  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medi- 

j  to  the  ijstem  of   mixed  education  ca;"  and  some  minor  miscellaneous  publications. 

prevaiJed  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  his  The  first  of  these  was  translated  into  several 

;  of  the  scheme  for  founding  a  Cstholic  languages,  and  went  through   many  editions. 

■■isiiitj  at  Dabiin.    To  forther  the  latter  ob-  His  clmical  lectures  were  sSso  published  after 
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y•de«U^ploiM^7  from  notet  taken  by  OM  of  nd  HmI  rifera  are  Imto  Bttfiiibk,tb»  h$kit 

UipapUt.  lor  «nall  boaU  oolj.    There  are  one  or  two 

CCLLODEKHOUS£,a£uDilyieaiinlDTer-  tniiieral  nringe  in  the  eoantj,  b«t  tb^  are 

neaii  Soodand,  which  gare  iu  name  to  the  yel  Terjr  little  known.     Indian  eom»  wheali 

battle  that  ended  the  oareer  of  the  pretender  oatii  and  wool  are  the  ataplee.    In  1850  the  pro- 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745.    The  English  trocm  dootioDa  were  191,8iNS  boehela  of  wheal»  859,- 

were  led  b j  the  duke  of  Cnmberknd  ;  the  670  of  Indian  com,  88,590  of  oati,  and  45,444 

Wghlandera  were  ooounanded  bj  Chariee  ISd-  Ibe.  of  wool.    There  were  17  ehnrehea  and  488 

ward  in  person.    The  prince*!  army  was  com*  pnpila  attending  pnblie  schooli.    A  number  of 

poied  of  highkndert;  he  was  almost  deetitnte  woollen  factories  and  floor,  grist,  and  saw  mills 

of  artillery,  in  which  arm  the  enemy  were  rery  were  in  operation  dnring  that  year.  *  Value  of 

powerfal.    The  wOd,  undisciplined  courage  of  real  estate  in  1858,  t8,088,6ia    The  coontpr 

the  highlanders  was  rainly  opposed  to  the  dii-  was  formed  in  1748,  and  named  from  Lord  Cnl- 

o^liUne  and  cannon  of  Uie  regulars.    After  a  pepper,  goronor  of  Virginia  in  1881.    Capital, 

teperate  attack  and  groat  carnage  on  both  FttniKK,  or  Oulpepper  Court  House, 

aides,  the  English  troops  stood  firm,  and  the  CULPEPPER,  Jomr,  an  early  sor?<yor-teH' 

Idghianders,  unsupported  and  unofBcered,  broke  oral  and  political  leader  of  the  provincea  of 

andfledinslldir«^ions.   The  battle  was  fou^^t  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  a  relbaee  from 

OA  Dmmmossie  moor,  April  16, 1748.  the  southern  or  Clarendon  colony,  and  In  187S 

CULIX)1CA,  or  Columa,  a  post  town  of  Call-  was  the  head  of  an  insorreotion  in  the  nortbem 

Ibmia,  and  formerly  the  amital  of  El  Dorado  or  Albemarle  colony  in  iaTor  of  pofwlar  liber^* 

oou;  pop.  in  1858,  8,000.    It  is  situated  on  the  The  naTigataon  acts,  by  which  oicessiTs  tain- 

aoQik  foric  of  American  rirer,  and  on  the  road  tkm  was  imposed  on  commeree,  and  an  abridg- 

from  Sacramento  Ciij  to  KoTada.    In  the  Tidn-  ment  of  political  freedom  by  the  ^*  denial  of  n 

fly  are  a  number  oi  saw  mills,  one  of  which,  free  election  of  an  asserol^y)^  were  the  oblsf 

ottUed  Sutter's  mill,  is  memorable  as  the  spot  nieTances.    Under  his  direction,  the  peopla 

wliere  gold  was  first  discoTcred  in  CalifiMnia.  deposed  the  president  and  deputies  of  the  pii>* 

CUUL  or  KuLM  (Polish,  ClUUukf),^,  district  prietariea.  seised  the  puUio  fhnds,  appointed 

and  city  in  the  Prussian  proTioceof  West  Ptus-  new  magistrates  and  Judges,  called  a  parli»> 

ria,  in  a  rery  fertile  region.    The  city  is  situated  ment,  aiw  took  all  the  functions  of  go? liiimanl 

on  a  branch  of  the  Vistula;  pop.  7,800.  Itwas  into  their  own  hands.    The  insurgents,  haTiac 

iDonded  by  the  kni^ta  of  the  cross  in  1280,  coomleted  their  institutions,  sent  Cnlneppor  to 

and  became  the  residence  of  a  bishop.    Itwas  Engtsnd  to  negotiate  a  compromise.  Hewaaio* 

wider  Polish  soTcreignty  from  1454  to  1778,  diotedfor  high  treason,  but  throuah  the  Infln* 

when  it  was  giren  to  Prussia  by  the  first  divi-  ence  of  Shaftesbury  he  was  aoquttted  oa  tba 

aion  of  Poland.    The  inhabitants,  of  Gorman  around  that  no  regular  goTcmment  had  osisled 

origin,  had  their  chartered  city  rights^  copied  m  Albemarle.    He  returned  to  Carolina,  and  itt 

from  those  of  Magdeburg,  collected  and  re>  1880  li^  out  the  city  of  Charleston,  redooiqgtha 

Tised  as  eariy  as  1894,  which  was  erer  reeog-  paths,  streets,  and  squares  to  comparative  vw- 

Biaed  in  old  Prussia  under  the  name  of  Culmer  larity,  and  enclosing  the  town  site  with  a  \am 

MMdfmU^arJui  Cubmttm.  of  ibrtificatioiM. 

CULM,  in  Bohemia.    See  Kruc.  CULPEPPER,  TnoMAa,  lord,  gOTenior  of 

CULMINATION,  the  passage  of  a  star  orer  Virginia  from  1680  to  1688,  died  in  1718*    Un- 

the  meridian,  that  is,  oTer  the  highest  point  of  dor  his  administration  an  act  was  passed  to  en- 

ita  diurnal  path.    Metapbonrally  the  term  is  coorage  emigration  by  enabling  the  goremor  to 

need  of  any  thing  attaining  iu  highest  state  of  natnraliias  any  person  bjr  instrument  nnder  hia 

daTetofiroent  seal;  also  an  set  of  indemnity  for  aD  offeneea 

CULyA,atown  in  British  Indis-inthedistriet  committed  in  the  rebellion  under  Ckyr.  Berfcelej« 

of  Bunl  wan,  lieutenant-goTemonhip  of  Bengal,  and  one  to  proTent  the  frequent  meeting  oif 

kL  28M4' N.,  kmg.  88^  20^  E..  pop.  60,000,  on  sUiresi    He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  ter* 

tlM  right  bank  of  the  river  lioo^y,  26  m.  E.  ritory  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  year  1889  por» 

of  tlie  city  of  Burdwan,  a  station  for  steamers  diased  of  his  co-grantees  their  rights  to  th» 

nlying  between  Calcutu  and  the  uf^r  proT-  oountry  lying  between  the  RappalMBnoek  and 

laoes,  and  long  noted  for  its  trade  in  nee,  grain,  Potomac  rivers. 

rflk,  and  cotton.    It  is  the  ^Cation  of  the  Fko  CULTIVATOR,  in  England,  an  ImnlsBWPt 

ohnrch  misMon,  and  has  an  English  school  coo-  used  after  the  plough,  preparatory  to  playing  ; 

taining  about  180  boys.^Tb«re  is  a  U»wn  of  the  in  the  United  SuUes,  an  implement  for  the  sana 

oame  name,  lat  88<*  18',  long.  89^  42',  in  the  dis>  purpose,  and  aUo  for  scaniy'ing  the  earth  be- 

triei  of  Jeisore.  tween  the  rows  of  growing  plants,  and  taming 

CULPEPPER,  a  N.  E.  central  co.  of  Va.,  bor-  it  either  to  or  from  them,  as  desired.    la  tha 

iared  S.  by  Rapidan  river,  N.E.  by  the  N.  branch  fbnner  coontrv  all  imf^menU  for  the  latter 

of  the  Rappahannock,  drained  in  the  N.  part  by  purpose  are  called  liorM  hoes.    The  Amertean 

Haael  river;  area, 678  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860, 12,-  classification  orif^insted  in  our  eariy  maanlao* 

988,  of  whom  6,688  were  davca.    The  surface  tarers  so  constructing  their  patterns  thai  th# 

is  greatly  divenifled  by  hills  and  valleys,  and  same  implement  cuuld  be  used  for  both  par* 

the  soil  very  productive.     The  Rappahannock  poses,    borne  leading  manufrctnrers  are  now. 
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lioiw«7er,  adv^tifflDg  gang  cultivatoray  cnltiTa-  tLeir  use  in  the  former  coontry  being  chiefly 

tors,  and  horse  hoes;  we  office  of  the  first  being  for  the  cnltore  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com, 

limited  to  that  of  the  English  coltivator,  the  the  rows  of  which  are  at  wide  distances.    80 

second  being  for  operation  both  before  and  after  great  is  the  pablic  sense  of  the  recently  discov- 

planting,  and  the  Uiird  for  the  latter  pnrpose  ered  importance  of  a  thorough  and  repeated 

only.    Bat,  as  other  manufacturers  apply  these  pnlyeri^Mon  of  the  soil  for  the  easier   and 

terms  almost  indiscriminately^  while  the  New  more  effective  operation  of  those  forces  by 

Toric  state  agricnltaraT  society  awarded  a  pre-  which  the  various  necessary  gases  are  carried 

miam  to  an  implement  in  1854  as  the  best  oul-  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  for  the  proper  de* 

tiTator,  and  again  to  the  same  implement  in  composition  of  humus  and  the  manures,  that 

1866  as  the  beet  horse  hoe,  there  seems  to  be,  these  implements  are  now  made  in  all  parts  of 

as  yet,  no  distinctive  adherence  to  names,  and  the  country;  one  house  alone  making  4,000  of 

DO  proper  imiformity  of  classification.    Culti-  them  in  one  season,  while  another,  which  con- 

TitoTBi,  in  a  general  description,  are  combined  fines  its  operations  chiefly  to  making  the  teeth 

modifications  of  the  plough  and  harrow.    In  of  the  implement  for  some  of  the  various  smaller 

Eo^and  they  are  usually  made  with  rectangular  establishments,  sold  40,000  of  these  between 

frames,  constructed  on  8  or  4  wheels,  and  pro-  Feb.  and  Aug.  1857. 

Tided  with  a  series  of  complex  levers,  by  which  OULYERIN  (Fr.  couleuvrins,  from  Lat  eolU' 

they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  greater  or  ^'niM,  serpent-like),  a  long  and  slender  piece  of 

lev  penetration  of  the  teeth  or  shares  below  ordnance,  equal  to  an  18-pounder,  and  carry- 

the  surface.    They  are  made  of  two  classes,  call-  ing  a  ball  to  a  great  distance. 

ed  grabbers  and  scarifiers,  or  cultivators;  the  CULVERT,  an  arched  channel  for  the  con- 

fizst  dass  being  for  cleansing  the  earth  of  roots  veyauce  of  water  under  ground.    Channels  of 

and  weeds,  and  the  second  for  dividing  and  pul-  this  description  are  very  common  in  the  em- 

Tcrising;  without  any  particular  overturning  bankments  of  railways  and  canals. 

Iik»  that  given  by  the  plough.    The  teeth  of  CULVERT,  Geoboe,  a  head  chief  and  war- 

the  former  may  be  compared  to  fork  tines,  and  rior  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  bom  in  1744,  died 

of  the  hd^t^  to  bent  coulters,  with  small  dou-  at  Fort  Towson,  Ark.,  Nov.  1839,  served  under 

Ue  mooldboards.    In  the  United  states  there  Washington  in  the  revolution,  and  from  him 

seems,  however,  to  be  an  increasing  desire  to  received  a  commission  of  m^jor  of  militia  in  tiie 

haT6  eoltivators  overturn  as  well  as  scarify  the  U.  8.  service  and  a  sword.    He  served  under 

earth,  and  henoe  the  introduction  of  the  gang  Wayne,  and  also  under  Jackson  against  the 

caltiTator,  as  above  classified.    This  implement  Seminoles  in  1814.    For  his  bravery,  Jackson 

eooaists  of  a  Ime  of  small  steel  ploughs,  attach-  presented  him  with  a  colonePs  commission,  and 

ed  to  a  beam  which  passes  over  the  ground  at  afterward  (during  his  presidency)  with  a  sword. 

sndi  an  angle  to  the  line  of  draught  that  each  He  educated  his  sons  and  established  them  on 

I^ongfa  tarns  over  and  pulverizes  some  7  inches  plantations  among  his  people. 

of  earth  from  the  land  side  of  the  preceding  CUMiE,  or  Cuma,  one  of  the  most  ancient 

one.    This  beam  is  fastened  to  the  draught  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  sit^ 

beam,  which  is  armed  in  front  with  a  coulter,  uated  on  the  Campanian  shore  a  little  N.  of 

and  behind  with  a  double-share  cultivator  tooth,  Baia).    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 

whidi  serves  to  balance  the  implement  as  it  does  joint  colony  from  .^Eolian  Cyme  and  Eubcean 

its  work.    American  cultivators,  for  the  double  Chalcis.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 

purpose  above  described,  are  either  triangular  but  of  its  extreme  antiquity  there  can  be  no 

or  rectangolar  frames,  with  a  greater  or  less  doubt,  for  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 

Bomber  of  properly  shaped  and  arranged  mould-  and  power,  ruling  over  the  Campanian  plam  and 

board-like  teeth,  and  with  their  centre  beams  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  while  Rome  was  yet  in  its 

prqjeetiDgin  fh)nt  for  the  prof)er  attachment  infancy.  Cumeo  was  the  mother  of  many  famous 

of  wheek  and  draught  devises.     They  have  and  flourishing  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and 

Iwidles  like  Uiose  of  a  plough,  and  their  severid  of  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  opulence,  be- 

beams  srs  so  connected  by  joints  that  their  fore  the  establishment  of  the  Etruscan  suprem- 

wliths  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  as  they  acy,  the  harbors  of  DicaBarchia  and  Misenum 

arereqaired  for  working  between  drills  or  before  were  splendid  evidences.    As  the  Etruscans  be* 

plandng.    Horse  hoes,  according  to  the  above  came  powerful,  however,  the  Cumseans  declined, 

danfieation^differ  from  cultivators  chiefly  in  the  first  losing  their  maritime  superiority,  then  the 

and  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  which,  hav-  dominion  of  the  Campanian  plain,  and  ultimately 

to  operate  in  ground  grown  more  or  less  hard  every  thing  without  their  city  wi^ls.  After  being 

the  time  of  planting  and  that  of  tlie  thus  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  when  be- 

hoetng,  have  more  of  a  cutting  form,  while  leaguered  both  by  sea  and  land  by  their  victo- 

^sy  can  \^  adiosted  to  turn  the  earth  from  the  rious  foes,  they  applied  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for 

when  these  are  young  and  tender,  and  succor,  and  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  he  sent 

them  when  demanded  by  a  more  ad-  them  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  their  enemies 

growth.   Horse  hoes  in  the  United  States  once  more,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  at- 

nagle  implements,  while  in  England  they  tack  for  many  years.    But  the  warlike  Sam- 

ersDy  constructed  to  work  between  a  nites,  after  wresting  all  their  southern  conquests 

of  rows  of  jdants  at  the  same  time;  from  the  Etruscans,  laid  siege  to  Cumaa,  took 
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it,  490  B.  0^  pot  most  of  the  mile  inhabitants  ing  below  SfP  at  night    Onmana  waa  founded 

to  the  sword,  or  sold  them  as  slaves,  and  planted  by  Diego  CasteUon  in  1628.    It  haa  8  saborba, 

a  colony  of  their  own  countrymen  in  tne  cap-  the  a^mregate  population  of  which  nearly  eqnala 

tnred  city.  In  388  B.  C.  Cuni»  became  a  Roman  that  of  the  city  itself. 

mtmie^um.  During  the  second  Punic  war  Han-  CUlif  ANIA,  Great  and  Lnrut,  two  districta 


nibal  besieged  it  in  vain.  During  the  nSrs  of  the  of  Hungary. — Great  CvMAmA  (Hung.  Ao^ 
Gotha  and  Byzantines  Cum<e  acquired  a  tem-  Eumdgy,  in  the  circle  **  beyond  the  Theiaa,^ 
porary  importance  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  consists  of  a  low  plain,  aubject  to  frequent  innn- 
Gothic  kings  iu  Italy.  After  its  capture,  however,  dations  from  the  rivers,  and  occupied  to  a  great 
by  the  army  of  the  victorious  Narses  (A.  D.  652),  extent  by  swamps ;  area,  424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  u>out 
it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance.  8ome  re-  66,000,  of  whom  the  migoritv  are  Frotestanta. 
mains  of  the  city  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  Me-  Cumania  differs  from  most  Hungarian  districta 
diterranean  shore.  A  cavern  in  the  rock  on  in  havins  no  large  land*  owners,  or  feudal  lords, 
which  the  acropolis  stood  is  still  pointed  out  as  The  inhia)itanta,  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
the  place  where  the  famous  sibyl  resided  and  ut-  had  a  government  of  their  own.  and  sent  repre- 
tered  her  oracles.  In  1858  the  prince  of  Syracuse  sentatives  to  the  Hungarian  diet.  They  are  a 
discovered  there  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ;  robust^  plain,  and  patriotic  people,  fond  of  rural 
and  over  160  tombs  were  explored  in  the  same  pursnitiCand  moderately  wealtny. — LrrrLi  Cr- 
year,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety  maxla  (Hung.  Kii  Kunmg)  consists  of  several 
of  antiquarian  treasures.  An  interesting  paper  on  detached  portions  of  land  in  the  circle  ^  thia  side 
the  waxen  heads  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  was  the  Theiss,**  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  aa 
i«ad.  May -28,  1866,  before  the  London  arobieo-  Great  Cumania,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
logical  association,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  exhib-  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  64,(>()0.  In  phy»> 
ited  a  glass  vase,  a  tooth  comb,  and  other  anti*  ical  aspect,  general  characteristics,  and  the  oon- 
quities  obtained  there  by  Mr.  Wansey,  who  had  dition  of  its  inhabitants,  it  closely  resemUea 
attended  the  prince  of  Syracuse  in  some  of  his  Great  Cumania. — Both  districts  have  their  name 
axcavations.  fh>m  settlements  of  Cumani,  a  people  of  Tartar 
CUMANA,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  com-  race,  who  from  the  11th  to  the  I4th  century 
prising  part  of  the  region  sometimes  called  New  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  tht 
Andalusia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  £•  nations  of  eastern  Europe. 
bv  the  gulf  of  Paria,  a  by  the  Orinoco,  and  CUMBERLAND,  the  name  of  coontiea  in 
W.  by  the  province  of  Barcelona;  area,  17,809  several  of  tlie  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  eo« 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1848,  76,828.  A  range  of  moun-  of  Maine,  area  about  990  sq.  m.,  bordering  on 
tains  crosses  it  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  sends  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  £•  by  tlia 
off  several  ridg^  toward  the  south.  These  hills  Androscoggin  river;  pop.  in  1860,  68i,89i. 
are  steep,  but  not  very  high,  and  covered  with  The  coast  is  indented  by  a  number  of  bays,  tha 
dense  forests.  The  valleys  and  plains,  watered  principal  of  which,  Casco  bay,  affords  CiciUtiea 
bv  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Cari,  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries  hardly  surpassed 
Mamo,  Limones,  Guaraco,  Guarapichi,  Manza-  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  surface  of  tha 
nares,  and  Cariaco,  and  dotted  over  with  lakes,  county  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  several  smsll 
produce  excellent  pasturage,  sugar,  and  grain,  lakes  or  ponds.  From  Sebago  pond,  the  largest 
The  peninsula  of  Araya,  on  the  N.  coast,  haa  of  these,  a  canal  has  been  opened  to  the  ocean, 
been  noted  for  several  centuries  for  the  produo-  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  1860 
tion  of  salt,  the  consumption  of  which  in  Bar-  it  produced  283,870  bushels  of  com,  288,686  of 
oelona  for  curing  provisiuns  amounts  to  about  potatoes,  180,486  of  oats,  and  94,686  tons  of 
1,200,000  lbs.  per  annum,  i  of  which  is  obtained  nay.  There  were  184  churches,  and  22.724  pQ* 
from  Arava.  The  principal  exports  are  dried  pils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Port- 
fish,  salted  meat,  hides,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  me-  land.  II.  A  S:  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  area  480  sq.  m., 
dicinal  plants. — Cumaxa,  or  New  Tolkdo,  the  bounded  8.  W.  by  Delaware  bay,  and  £.  br 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  near  Tuckahoe  creek ;  pop.  in  1866,  18,988.  With 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco  and  on  the  the  exception  of  some  ranges  of  hills  betwcao 
river  Manzana^e^  1  m.  fhxn  the  sea ;  lat.  10^  27'  the  streama,  the  surface  is  generally  level.  East 
W  N.,  long.  64 <»  4  47"  W. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  of  Cohansey  creek,  which  intersect*  the  county. 
It  is  defended  by  the  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  the  soil  b  light,  sandy,  and  overgrown  with 
built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  on  which  are  also  pine  forests ;  west  of  the  creek  it  m  compoaed 
the  ruins  of  tlie  castle  of  Santa  Maria.  It  has  of  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Mari  is  obtained  in 
an  excellent  port^  capable  of  receiving  all  the  this  part,  and  Greenwich  township  has  some 
Bavies  of  Europe,  but  its  shipping  u  insig-  mines  of  iron.  In  1860  the  productions  were 
nificant.    It  has  suffered  too  severely  frt>m  earth-  870,267  bushels  of  com,  78,000  of  wheats  84,40^ 

Slakes  to  present  much  architectural  beauty,  of  oats,  116,144  of  potatoes,  21,796  tons  of  hay, 

n  Oct  21,  1766,  severe  shocks  destroyed  the  and  174,802  Ibii.  of   butter.     There  were  40 

entire  city  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes;  and  a  churches,   and  4,216  pupils  attending  pnUie 

aimiUr  visitation,  bee.  14,  1797,  htid  )  of  the  schools.     Tliis  county  was  formed  in  1748,  out 

town  in  ruins.    The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  of  a  part  of  Salem  eountv.    Capital,  Bridgie- 

the  temperature  from  June  to  October  reaching  ton.    HI.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Penn.,  area  646  aq. 

90^  and  96''  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom  fall-  m.,  lying  chiefly  within  the  Kittatinny  or  Cnok* 
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berland  Tallej,  between  Blue  and  South  moan-  CUMBERLAND,  a  river  of  Ej.  and  Tenn., 

taias;  pop.  in  1850,84,327.    The  Snsquehan-  rising  in  the  Gomberland  mountains,  near  the  S. 

nm  river  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary,  and  E.  boundary  of  Ky.,  flowing  W.  and  S.  W.,  and 

Conedogwinit  creek  intersects  it.     Limestone  entering  Tenn.  between  Jackson  and  Overton 

of  soperior  quality  exists  here  in  profusion,  and  counties.    After  a  circuit  of  nearly  250  m. 

iron  ore  has  been  found  in  some  places.    The  through  middle  Tenn.,  it  makes  a  bend  to  the 

BoO  19  remarkably  rich,  and  agriculture  is  in  N.  W.,  recrosses  the  Ky.  border  about  10  m. 

a  very  forward  state.    The  productions  in  1850  from  the  Tenn.  river,  and  runs  nearly  narallel 

were  487,182  bushels  of  wheat,  861,166  of  com,  with  that  stream  until  it  Joins  the  Ohio  at 

422,100  of  oats,  81,788  tons  of  hay,  and  782,587  8mithland.  Its  whole  course  is  estimated  at  over 

IbiL  of  butter.    There  were  40  flour  and  grist  600  m.  At  high  water  it  is  navigable  by  steam- 

miUs,  17  saw  mills,  numerous  founderies  and  fao-  boats  to  Nashville,  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 

tones  of  varioas  kinds,  5  newspaper  oflSoes,  74  by  small  boats  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  m. 

diiirdiefl^  and  8,887  pupils  attending  publio  Not  far  from  Williamsburg,  in  Kentucky,  it  has 

•diools.    Organized  in  1750,  and  named  from  a  remarkable  vertical  fall  of  60  feet    It  drains 

CumberlADd  county,  England.    Capital,  Car-  an  area  of  about  17,000  sq.  m. 

Kile.    lY.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ya. ;  area,  810  so.  m. ;  CUMBERLAND,  a  thriving  town  and  capital 

pop.  in  1850,  9,751,  of  whom  6,829  were  slaves,  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

TM  snrfiioe  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  Potomac  river,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

was  originally  productive,  but  now  in  some  railroad;  pop.  in  1850,  6,078.   It  is  the  W.  ter^ 

plaees  worn  out    The  principal  rivers  are  the  minus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and 

Appomattox,  which  forms  its  8.  £.  boundary,  the  E.  terminus  of  the  national  'road.    A  few 

James  river,  which  flows  along  its  N.  frontier,  miles  west  of  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  the 

and  Willis  river,  which  intersects  it.    In  1850  AUeghanie^  conunences  the  district  known  as 

it  yklded  118,616  bushels  of  wheat,  220,585  of  the  Cumberland  coal  region,  which  extends  west 

com,  and  2,476,185  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  mines  of  the  eastern  por* 

were  16  diurehes,  and  275  pupils  attending  tion  producean  excellent  quality  of  semi-bitumi- 

voblie  sdiools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  nous  coal,  and  are  worked  by  several  mining 

12,048,148.     The  county  was  formed    from  companies.    In  1857  the  quantity  sent  to  mar- 

Gooehland    in    1748.      Capital,    Cumberland  ket  was  612,291  tons.    Iron  ores  in  the  same 

Coart  House.    Y.  A  S.  central  co.  of  N.  C. ;  re^on,andothersof  the  older  formations  nearer 

area  estimated  at  1,680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  Cumberland,  have  given  support  to  a  few  blast 

20,610,  of  whom  7,217  were  slaves.    It  is  inter-  fornaces.    The  town  contains  the  county  build- 

seeted  by  Gape  Fear  river,  and  in  great  measure  lugs,  several  chxm^hes,  3  newspaper  oflSces,  1 

oeea|»ed  by  vast  forests  of  pitch  pine.    Large  bank,  and  1  savings  institution ;  has  an  excellent 

quantities  of  turpentine  and  lumber  are  obtidn-  trade,  and  next  to  Baltimore  is  the  largest  town 

ed  from  these  forests,  and  exported  by  means  of  in  the  state. 

steamboats  down  Cape  Fear  river.    The  soil  is  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Seotia, 

SBDmUrgood,  and  the  surface  considerably  di-  bordering  on  Northumberland  strait,  and  partly 

venifiei    About  i  of  the  county  lies  within  separated  from  New  Brunswick  by  Chignecto 

the  hiflj  and  granite  region  of  North  Carolina;  bay ;  area,  1,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  14,839. 

the  reinainder  is  low  and  level.    Several  plank  Its  coasts  are  marked  by  an  infmense  number 

loads  have  recently  been  buUt  in  different  parts,  of  small  bays  and  good  harbors.    The  surface 

and  by  the  fiidliUes  which  they  present  for  the  inland  is  rough  and  mountainous.    The  wealth 

tmupcK-tation  of  the  produce  of  the  interior,  of  the  county  consists  principally  in  coal  mines, 

Ittve  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  which  are  very  extensive  and  among  the  most 

tiie  county.    In  l&O  the  harvest  amounted  to  valuable  in  Nova  Scotia.    The  North  American 

876,843  bushels  of  com,  142,'d96  of  sweet  pota-  mining  company  annually  obtains  from  these 

Iocs,  and  156  bales  of  cotton.    Organized  in  beds  large  quantities  of  excellent  bituminous 

1754^    Capital,  Fayetteville.    YI.  A  S.  co.  of  coal.    Gypsum  is  also  found,  and  grindstones 

Kj^  bordering  on  Tenn.,  bisected  by  Cumber-  are  made  from  the  rock  which  underlies  the  sur- 

Ind  river  (fnin  which  it  is  named) ;  area,  about  face.    Capital,  Amherst. 

ITS  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,005,  of  whom  1,485  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  co.  of  England,  sepa- 


.  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  near  the  river,  rated  from  Scotland  by  Solway  frith  and  the  £sk 
the  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  Productions  and  Liddle  rivers,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Irish 
ial85Q,  7,860  bushels  ofwheat,  484,840  of  com,  sea;  area,  1,565  sq.  m.,  or  1,001,600  acres,  f 
IQ^OSO  of  oats,  and  1,288,802  lbs.  of  tobacco,  of  which  are  under  cultivation ;  pop.  in  1851, 
Hnmber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  1,552.  195,492.  The  surface  of  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts 
Hiere  is  a  remarkable  **"  oil  spring^*  near  the  is  low  and  flat  or  gently  undulating ;  the  mid- 
river.  Capital,  BurksvOle.  Vll.  An  £.  co.  of  land  districts  are  traversed  by  hills,  and  the  £. 
BL;  area,  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,099.  It  and  S.  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  lofty  mountains, 
k  intersected  by  Embarras  river,  and  diversified  among  which  are  the  famous  summits  of  Skid- 
hj  fofests  and  prairies.  The  soil  is  fertile,  daw  (3,020  feet  above  the  sea),  Saddleback 
sad  in  1860  produced  217,015  bushels  of  corn,  (2,787  feet),  and  Helvellyn  (3,056  feet).  In 
S422  of  wheat,  and  38,906  of  oats.  There  were  this  picturesque  district  are  lakes  Llls- water, 
2  chnrdies.    Capital,  Greenup.  Thirlmere,  Bassenthwaite,  Derwent-water,  But- 
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tenii«re,  Ormmnoek,  Lowe»-water,  Ennerdale,  large  Bomber  of  dnmado  pleoeiK,  the  moit  too* 

and  Wast-water,  reoowned  for  their  romantio  cetaftil  of  which  were  the  **  West  Indian^  and 

Bceneryf  and  often  visited  by  travellers.    The  the  **  Wheel  of  Fortune,'*  still  stock  pieeea  on 

principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  Eden,  and  the  stage.    He  was  a  copious  writer  on  a  great 

Etfk.    The  soil  of  the  vaOejs  and  river  bottoms  Tarietr  of  subjects,  and  among  his  works  are 

is  generallv  rich ;  the  lowlands  have  been  much  several  novels  and  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 

improved  bj  draining  and  are  very  productive;  Spanish  painters.    He  published  hb  memoirs 

the  mountainous  districts  are  fit  for  little  but  in  1806. 

Aeep  pastures.  Agriculture  has  improved  of  CUMBERLAND,  Wiluax  ArorsTra,  dnka 
late  years,  and  a  great  deal  of  gnun  and  other  of,  Sd  son  of  Georae  II.  of  England,  bom  April 
produce  is  exported.  The  chief  minerals  are  2(1,  1731,  died  at  Winador,  O^  SI,  1766.  Be 
ooal,  iron,  silver,  plumbago,  copper,  lead,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where 
limestone.  The  first  8  are  abundant,  and  the  be  was  wounded.  In  17i5her6ceiv^the  corn- 
iron  ore  is  said  to  yield  more  than  double  the  mand  of  the  allied  army,  and  foos^t  the  eele- 
average  proportion  of  metaL  The  lead  mines  brated  battle  of  Fontenoy  against  Marshal  Saza, 
near  Alston  Delong  idmost  exclusively  to  Green-  in  which  the  French  were  victoHona.  He  was 
wich  hospital  A  considerable  extent  of  the  next  sent  against  the  pretender  in  Scotland,  and 
ffreat  Roman  wall  erected  by  Hadrian  is  in  overthrew  Uie  army  of  noaloontents  at  the  batlla 
tois  county,  and  many  Roman  remains  of  va-  of  CuUoden ;  but  the  glory  of  this  victory,  sneh 
rious  kinds  have  been  found  here.  The  county  aa  it  was,  was  stained  by  the  cmeltiea  and  ez- 
ai^ered  much  from  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Danes,  ceases  of  the  victors.  He  was  appointed  by  tba 
and  was  the  arena  of  almost  constant  warfare  king  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  amij, 
during  the  border  troubles.  At  the  time  of  the  and  was  next  sent  to  the  Netherlands;  was 
conquest  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  desolatioQ  defeated  at  Lafddt  by  Marshal  Saxe  in  1747, 
that  William  remitted  its  taxes,  and  it  was  not  and  gained  no  advantages  in  this  war,  whieb 
included  in  the  Doroesdav  book.  The  chief  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  CbapePt. 
towns  are  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  At  the  commencement  of  the  7  years*  war  tba 
Penrith,  Keswick,  and  Emmont  It  b  trav-  kinff  of  £ndUmd*s  Hanoverian  dominions  had  to 
ersed  by  the  Lancaster,  Kendal,  and  Cariisle,  be  defended  at  any  cost  to  the  English  nation; 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  the  Carlisle  and  accordingly  tlie  duke  of  Cumberiand  was  dc^ 
Maryport,  and  the  Workington  and  Cocker-  patched  to  Germany,  when  the  victory  of  Mar- 
mouth  branch  railways.  A  ship  canal  extends  shal  d^Estr^  at  Hastenbeck  forced  him  to  tha 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Solwsy  fritlv  The  county  disgraceful  convention  of  Cloeter  Seven  (1797X 
returns  4  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  by  which  the  English  army,  40,000  strong 

CUMBERLAND,  Richabd.    I.  An  English  dWmed  and  disbanded,  and  Hanover  was  i 

divine,  bom  in  Ix>ndon,  July  18.  1632,  died  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  who  ravaaed  it  at 

Oct,   9,  1718.     He  was  a  good  linguist  and  their  will.  On  his  return  to  England  the  kin 

aealoos  student^  and  when  upward  of  80  took  ao  dissatisfied  that  thednke  of  Cumberland  t 

up  the  sttidy  of  Coptic,  in  which  he  attained  up  his  appointments,and  was  never  again  inviled 

considerable  proficiency.     He  was  appointed  to  take  ofi^ce. — For  the  duke  of  C^mberlaiid, 

biftliop  of  Peterborough  by  William  III.  without  afterward  king  of  Hanover,  see  Ebhst  Arorar. 
aoliciution,  th6  monarch  having  been  informed        CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS,  thatportka 

on  trustworthy  authority  that  Dr.  Cumberland  of  the  Appalachian  group  which  ranges  akw 

was  the  fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see.    He  the  S.  W.  border  of  Virginia  and  the  S.  £.  oi 

learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination  by  reading  it  Kentocky,  and  thence  P^Kses  across  the  state  of 

in  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  His  principal  worlLs  Tennessee  into  the  N.  £.  part  of  Alabama.    II 

are  a  trai^ation  of  Sanchoniathon*s  ^Phoa-  spreads  over  a  width  of  about  50  m.,  paraSsl 

nician  History/*  with  notes  and  dissertations;  ridges  alternating  with  longitudinal  valleyai  Tba 

OriginU  Omtium  AnU^fuimrmB  (''Attempts  ridges  rarely  exceed  2,000  feet  in  heiffht.  Th^y 

for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting  are  rocky  and  little  cultivated,  but  tJie  vaUm 

of  Nations'*) ;  and  an  ^  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  are  fertile.    These  mountains  lie  west  of  tha 

of  Nature*^  (written  originally  in  Latin,  and  range  of  the  granite  and  metamorphle  roQk% 

translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tower).    II.  An  En^  which  compose  the  mountains  on  the  W.  bor* 

lish  dramatist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  19, 178S,  ders  of  North  Carolina  and  the  N.  part  of  Geor- 

died  May  7,  1811.    He  was  great-grandiion  of  sia.    They  are  njion  the  range  of  the  great  ooal 

Bishop  t'uniberUnd,  and  grandston  of  Richard  formation  of  the  middle  states,  and  essentiallj 

Bentley.     His  connections    procured    him  an  composed  of  tlie  same  groups  of  stratified  rocn 

early  introdaction  into  nolitical  life;  and  after  as  those  of  Uio  Alleghany  mountains,  Cbestnoi 

having  filled  tlieofilce  ox  secretary  to  Lord  Hali-  ridge,  and  Laurel  hill  in  Pennsylvania.    Tha 

ihx,  with  other  minor  apnointtnentii,  ho  was  in  Tennessee  river  and  its  branches  drain  its  £. 

1775  made  secretary  of  the  boanl  of  trade,  an  slopes,  until  this  river  crosses  their  ranfre  and 

ofllce  which  was  abolished  in  1782,  when  he  re-  unites  with  the    Cumberland,  the  sources    of 

oeived  a  comi>ensation  allowance.    Ho  publiidied  which  are  on  its  W.  side, 
the  *  Observer,''  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  be        CL^HERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS,  a  dc- 

displayed  ctmsiderable  classical  learning,  with  nomination  of  Christians  which  took   its  rise 

much  wit  and  elegant  composition.   He  wrote  a  during  the  religious  revival  in  K^tocky  and 
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in  1801-*8.    So  great  was  the  exdte-  also  b7  passiDg  80  years  of  his  life  in  travel  and 

t,  and  so  vast  the  moltitades  who  came  from  personal  researches,  collecting  every  variety  of 

ail  parts  of  the  country  to  the  camp  meetings,  mollasks  from  their  native  seas  and  rivers,  in 

thai  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to  supply  the  de-  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  in 

maud  fiir  ministers,  and  laymen  were  i^pointed  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.    He  has 

to  preadi  by  the  presbytery  of  Transylvania,  thns  been  able  to  describe  the  native  habitats 

Tbmr  reception,  however,  was  strennooaiy  op-  and  habits  of  most  of  his  shells.    His  stores  are 

posed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  re*  freely  opened  to  scientific  men,  and  have  for- 

mnd  ordination.   A  new  presbytery,  which  was  nished  subjects  for  many  important  papers  in 

famed  in  1803  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  scientific  publications. 

denominated  the  Cumberland  presbvtery,  subse-  ClJMMiN  SEED,  ihe  fruit  or  seed  of  the 

q^MOtly  received  them  and  granted  them  ordi-  euminum  eyminum^  an  umbelliferous  plant,  cul« 

Bstion,  at  the  same  time  taking  on  trial  as  licen-  tivated  in  the  East  from  the  remotest  times  for 

tistesoCfaers  of  similar  qualifications.  The  action  its  seeds,  which  have  a  bitter  and  aromatio 

d  the  presbytery  in  this  matter  was  reviewed  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.    The  Latin  poets  al- 

hj  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  denied  its  va-  Inde  to  their  power  of  producing  languor.  They 

Uity,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  are  obtained  m  Egypt,  Greece,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

die  newly  ordained  ministers  both  in  regard  to  CUMMING,  John,  D.D.,  a  popular  preacher 

liieir  attjiinments  and  the  doctrines  which  they  of  London,  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 

hrid.    The  result  was,  that  the  course  pursued  Nov.  10,  1810,  was  educated  at    Eong^s  col- 

Vf  the  Comberland  presbytery  was  condemned,  lege,  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  prepared  for 

aad  the  sentence  of  the  synod  confirmed  by  Uie  the  Scottish  church,  but  on  completing  his  theo- 

gpcral  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  logical  studies,  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  school  near 

Ilie  praabytery,  demurring   to  this  decision,  London.    Here  he  continued  until  1832,  when, 

witbmw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  having  been  previously  liceused  by  the  Scotch 

,  and  in  1810  organized  a  distinct  and  presbytery  of  London,  he  became  the  minister 

body,  which  has  since  that  time  been  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Crown  court,  Covent 

the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Garden,  a  relation  which  he  still  holds.    He  is 

Their  progress  as  an  independent  church  was  distinguished  for  eloquence,  both  in  the  pulpit 

with  great  success,  so  that  in  1818  they  and  on  tlie  platform,  for  controversial  acuteness, 

i  synod  and  adopted  articles  of  religion  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Scot- 

a  form  of  church  government    In  doctrine  tish  church.    Of  this  latter  cause  he  has  been 

^bfBj  oeoopy  a  sort  of  noddle  ground  between  the  principal  representative  in  London,  opposing 

OilTinism  and  Arminianism.    They  reject  the  himself  steadily  to  the  non-intrusion  movement 

doctrine  of  eternal,  unconditional  election  and  of  which  Chalmers  was  the  leader.    As  an  au- 

Nprobation,  and  believe  in  the  universality  of  thor.  Dr.  Cumming  is  well  and  favorably  known 

the  atonement  and  the  final  conservation  of  both  at  home  and  in  this  country,  and  most  of 

the  flunta.     Their  government  is  presbyterian  his  numerous  works  have  been  republished  in 

ia  fam,  embracing  the  session,  presbytenr,  sy-  America.    His  "  Apocalyptic  Sketches,"  "Lec- 

Dod,  and  general  assembly,  all  of  which  are  tures  on  the  Paraoles,"  and   **  Voices  of  the 

eopstituted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Night,"  have  had  a  wide  circolation. 

Resbjterian  church.    Though  they  have  local  CUMMING,  Eoualetn  George  Gordon,  a 

partors^  they  have  adopted  the  itinerant  system  Scottish  sportsman  and  author,  born  March  15, 

d  the  Methodists.    By  thb  system  of  circuits  1820.    He  is  the  second  son  of  Sir  William 

atatioos  their  ministers  have  spread  them-  Gordon  Grordon  Cumming,  and  from  an  early 

over  the  West  and  South,  and  even  to  age  had  abundant  experiences  in  hunting  as 

Their  general  assembly  has  under  its  a  deer-stalker  in  the  highlands  of  Badenoch. 

17  synods,  48  presbyteries,  1,000  He  spent  some  years  in  the  military  service 

800  ministers,  480  licentiates  and  can-  in  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  left 

and  a  membership  of  100,000.    Several  the  army  about  1843.     Between  October  of 

iooBJoomals  are  pnbushed  under  their  aus«  that  year  and  March,  1849,  he  made  5  hunt- 

and  they  have  nourishing  colleges  in  Ken-  ing  expeditions  into  varioas  parts  of  South  Af- 

^_^Tenne0see,andOhio,  beside  10 seminaries,  rica,  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  ^^Hunter^s 

CtJlONG,  HcoK,  a  living  English  naturalist,  Life  in  South  Africa,"  published  in  London  in 

abocit  1800.  and  residing  in  London.    His  1850,  and  republished  in  the  United  States.  His 

of  shells,  over  60,0^  in  number,  has  adventures,  as  related  by  himself,  partake  so 

years  been  famous  as  one  of  the  finest  largely  of  the  marvellous  that  their  accuracy  has 

In  1848  it  represented  more  than  more  than  once  been  called  in  question.   A  more 

IMOO  ^lecies  and  varieties,  and  has  since  been  serious  charge  against  him  is  his  indiscriminate 

mmdk  increased  from  the  principal  cabinets  on  and  useless  slaughter  of  a  variety  of  harmless 

teeootinent,  which  Mr.  Cuming  visits  annually,  animals,  which  he  destroyed  apparently  for  no 

carrying  the  duplicates  of  his  rarities  and  ex-  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  list  of  his 

dfeapgingthem.    His  specimens  are  wonderfully  victims.   Ho  derived  a  considerable  profit  from 

inform,  texture,  and  color,  and  have  been  the  skins,  tusks,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase, 

1  not  only  by  diligenUy  frequenting  the  of  which  he  opened  a  remarkable  exhibition  on 

oC  oommerdal  natDJ*alist8  in  seaports,  but  his  return  to  England.  He  claims  to  have  killed 
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more  Uwm  100  •hphniti.  Of  ltt#  Tttn  lie  Iim  mw  tpliMiomnM  at  FonepoHt  aboot  the 

ftwod  nort  ohM/ in  Uie  Sootdah  higfakndt.  time.  lleiiiMilo(1087XCherdin(ie7S),KimiH 

CUmMINOS)  JottPB,  D.D.,  president  of  the  for,  and  Herbert,  foand  traoee  of  gold  in  aome 

Wealoyannniyeraltyatlfiddletown^Conn^boni  on   the   Chehd-minar   (40   pillan,    formerly 

lnFalmo«ith,Me^lnl817,waagradoatedatUiat  ealled  Ueaer-flitan,  1,000  eolnmna.  of  whiehonlr 

Institotion  in  18^40,  and  was  choeen  profemor  15  were  ttanding  at  the  time  of  Ker  Portera 

of  nataral  tcienoe  in  the  Amenia  eeminaiy.  Tifit  in  1815).    Cbardin,  Comelint  Le  BrajB, 

K.  Y.    In  1841  he  waa  lioenMd  to  preach,  and  and  GemeOi-Carreri,  at  the  doae  of  the  17th 

in  1843  became  princiDal  of  the  seminary.    In  oentnry,  copied  some  on  the  site  of  FenepoHs 

1845  he  Joined  the  New  England  oonferonee,  and  elsewhere.    Taremler  and  others  also  pab- 

and  oocQpled  several  important  stations^  after  llshed  some  aoooont  of  them  in  1558.    Ker- 

which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  thedogy  manshah  (Carlne).  W. of  Behistan,  waarlaltedin 

hi  the  Methodist  general  BibUoal  institute,  at  1787  bj  Otter,  and  hi  1745  bj  Em.de  8t.  Albett, 

Concord,  N.  H.    mibseooentlj  he  was  ptement  whom  D* Anrille  qnotes  as  the  first  writer  on 

of  Geneva  ooUegei  N.  Y.,  Imt  4  years,  when  he  sphenograms;  by  Kodla  Abd  nl  Knrrimof  CaA- 

was  elected  to  his  present  poeltkm.  mere  in  1741,  iui.    In  1755  Garsten  VkMbar 

CUNDINAMARCA^  a  central  department  of  copied  some  at  Persepolls  and  elsewhere,  more 

Kew  Chranada,  comprlsinff  the  table-land  of  Bo-  aocorately  than  had  been  done  before,  also  cIt- 

gota,  a  small  part  of  the  Uamp$  near  the  sonroea  Ing  measurements  of  rarlona  edificea.    In  1785 

of  theMeUaodGQaTlare,andtheTaUeysofthe  Bishop  Beaochamp  foond  bricks  at  Hillah,  and 

lower  Caoca  and  the  upper  and  middle  Magda-  his  nephew,  the  abb6  Beanchamp,  rlslted  other 

lena ;  pop.in  1855,554,055.  Itis  well  timbered,  pboes  bealde  the  site  of  BabjrkMi,  and  in  ITtO 

contains  gc^silTer,  copper,  lead,  cod,  and  rock  wrote  on  the  manner  of  seardiing  for  thaaa 

salt,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  cropcom-  monuments.    Andr4  Miehanx  had  sent  a  sphe- 

mon  to  New  Granada.  The  cataract  of  Tequen-  nogrammatio  flint  to  Paris  in  178i,  and  made 

dama  and  the  nataral  bridgea  of  Iconoio  and  researches  on  the  rocks  of  Alvand  (or  EmMi 

Pandl  ars  in  this  department    Capital,  Bogota,  ancient  Orontesl  near  Uamadan  (eastern  Sflb»> 

•     CUNEGO,  Donxico,  an  Italian  engraver,  tanaXinl785.   These  places  were  also  eiaminad 

bom  at  Verona  in  17S7,  died  hi  Rome  in  1704.  by  ^Ivier  In  1705,  MoKlnneir  hi  1810.  K.  Poffw 

His  principal  works  are  SS  ulateain  Gavin  Ham-  ter  and  Bellino,  by  Keppdl  hi  18S4,  jfaloQlB| 

ilton\  SeMa  lUUiana^  and  his  outline  of  the  Iforler,  Steuart,  and  Yidal,  who  copied  two 

^Imt  Judgment,''  fhxn  lOchel  Angelo's  free-  tablets.    F.  E.  Schulz,  who  was  killed  by  Hia 

ooes  In  the  SIstine  chapeL  Koords  In  1820,  copied,  during  two  Journey i^ 

CUNEIFORM  IK8CRIPTION8,  or  SnnDro-  many  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  on  ehuroh  waU% 

OBAJiB  (Gr.  r^ifis  Lat  etuMus,  a  wedgeX  called  grottos,  ko^  In  and  near  the  city  of  Van.    Oaa 

also  CLAvirouf,  Cludifobm  (Lat  elavtiM,  medi-  of  theee  sphenograms  contains  08  linea  willi 

SDval  eludui^  a  nail),  and  Aubow-Ubadid  Iir*  1,500  characters^  and  43  others  oootaiB 

acRiFTioxa,  are  monumental  records  of  the  in-  000  Hues.     Col    Montelth   found  two 

«  habitants  of  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Ardzbh,  and  another  on  the  road  to 

and  Pernan  empires.    They  consist  of  letters,  the  forthest  one  to  the  N.  W.,  in  the  ▼>UjT  < 

some  syllablea,  and  a  few  monograms  or  com-  the  Little  Euphrates.    The  indefatigable  Raw- 

pends,  which  contain  two  principal  elementa,  Ilnson  copied  some  peculiar  ones  on  the  Tash* 

namely,  a  figure  resembling  a  wedge,  nail,  or  Tepe,  on  rellgtoos  suqjects.  and  saw  another  nm 

arrow-head,  and  a  less  frequent  figure  like  a  the  Keli-8h^  a  mountain  pass,  whMi  waa 

broken  bow  or  a  swallow-tail  (Fr.   eketran),  covered  with  Ice.    A  nheoogram  of  the  aaow 

Some  other  shapes,  such  as  a  hammer,  a  dag-  nature  was  found  by  lloltke  on  the  Euphrates 

ger,  an^es  of  parallel  insertion,  mere  lineSi  Ac,  on  a  very  hi^  rock  above  Kumurlian,  om  ^tm 

all  without  a  curve,  are  less  ftwiuent    They  route  from  fiphesus  to  Babvlon,  within  tha 

are  either  cut  or  stamped  upon  the  aubstanoe  chain  of  the  Taurus,  between  the  Armenian  aad 

bearing  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Ifesopotamlan  regions.    It  was  copied  by  M iU> 

material.    Tliey  occur  on  tablets  cut  in  rocks,  bach.  In  1840.     Lepslus  puMisbed  a  sphano 

on  stone  sUbs,  on  bass-reliefs,  on  winged  bull%  mphic  bass-relief  from  a  rock  on  tha  Kahr  el 

on  vases,  gems,  seals  (some  being  so  minute  as  Ilelb  (Lycos)  near  Beyroot,  in  1858,  wnmimm^ 

to  require  a  microscope),  on  sun-baked  or  kiln-  rating  the  conquest  of  Em>t  by  Oambviea,  ha^ 

burnt  bricks  or  smnll  cyliiMlers ;  and  mostly  in  ing  near  to  it  a  pillar  of  Rhamses  II.  (Sesostrk). 

horixiintal  line^    They  are  read  from  left  to  Gen.  I>sgoa  copied  one  with  the  head  of  Darioi 

rIgliL     MoAt  of  them  are  found  within  the  under  hawk^s  wings  In  token  of  hb  apotheosi% 

boundaries  of  the  ancient  tm*at  Persian  empire,  near  Abu  Kesheid,  on  the  canal  ft^xn  the  Nile 

a  few  only  having  been  dincovered  elsewhere,  to  the  Red  si>a.    Witsen  deecribed  a  spheiMK 

Beniocritus  called  them  AMvrian  letters,  and  is  gram  at  Tarku  (.VUiana),  N.  of  Derbeod,  om 

reported  to  have  written  a  treattae  on  them,  the  Caiq>isn  sea,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18tli 

and  to  have  translated  an  ei»igniph  on  a  pillar,  century.    SchuU  liad  Intended  to  go  In  searell 

The  companions  of  Aleiander  the  Groat  saw  a  of  sphenograms  to  the  country  of  the  Sha-ao^ 

tablet  so  Inscribed  near  Anchiale  in  Cilicia.  on  Lop  lake,  where  fire-worshippers  ars  saM  •• 

Pietno  deUa  Valle  sent  the  firvt  Babylonian  dwell.  Copteaof  ancient  ICSa  belonging  to  tha 

bricktoAthanasiQsKirchorinl52i.    Figueroa  Christians  of  St  Thowaa^  la  Makbar,  now  la  tha 
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fibniy  oC  Ounbridge,  Eoj^aiid,  oontain  some  sawin  1826,  at  Shiraz,  an  old  maniisoript  in  two 

rtry  aocMot  Penepmitan  lettersy  with  4  others  kinds  of  letters,  one  of  which  seemed  to  him  to 

in  ancient  Hebrew,  and  one  in  an  unknown  diar-  resemble  the  Persian  style  of  caneL    Kiebohr 

aeier.   J.  Tod  affirms  that  he  saw  many  sphen-  distinguished  8  styles  in  the  Persepolitan  epi- 

ogiama  on  rooks,  pillars,  Sso^  at  Mundore,  m  the  graphs,  and  dasnfied  the  most  remarkable 

•Ute  of  Jhodpoor.    Sir  Hanord  Jones  sent  a  groups.    In  1798  O.  G.  Tycbsen  supposed  that 

Kit  Assyrian  epimph  on  stone  to  the  £8st  royal  titles  were  written  over  the  portruts  <^ 

ia  .company  in  London,  in  1803.   W.  Ouse-  longs,  and  gave  some  hints  as  to  the  means  <^ 

ley  fainikhed  materials  for  sphencoraphio  lit-  reading  them.    With  MOnter,  he  recognized 

•ratore  in  1811.    The  widow  of  Olaudius  J.  the  key  in  a  frequentiy  recurring  word,  which 

Bich  imiblished  (London,  1889)  his  joumev  he  suspected  to  signify  king.    MOnter,  with 

to  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  made  in  1811:  with  Herder,  in  1800,  supposed  that  there  were  8 

mne  ratoable  notices^  especiaUy  on  Babylonian  modes  of  writing,  viz. :  alphabetic,  syllabio,  and 

iBiiqaitiesL    The  greatest  of  idl  s^enograms,  monogrammatic;  he  thouffht  that  religious  mat- 

thal  of  Behistun,  discoyered  by  ^er  Porter,  ters  were  written  in  Zend,  and  political  affairB 

IsieseopicaUy  examined  by  Ooste'  and  Flandin,  in  Pehlevic  Joseph  J.  Hager,  in  1801,  believed 

flAd  «mlained  by  Bawlinaon,  is  ^ken  of  be-  the  Babylonian  to  be  alphabetic,  sacred,  and  not 

k»w.    The  mdest  ounei,  as  to  draign  and  ex-  composed  of  mere  magic  ngns,  as  some  had 

^CTfi^?«^  are  those  found  at  Shuster  (in  Khuas-  thought ;  having  inverti^  the  cylinders,  he  tried 

taa  or  Snsiana).     Layard  describes  a  species,  to  read  it  in  the  Ohinese  direction  downward 

^f^±aSt%mf^  many  peculiar  group^  found  near  and  leftward.    A.  A.  Lichtenstein  (1798-1808) 

Mal-Amil,  between  Shuster  and  Hamadan.    A  asserted  the  Assyrio-Persian,  as  he  named  it»  to 

■ewpeiiodctfqkhenographic  discoveries,  joined  be  in  Gufic  letters,  containing  sentences  from 

vitii  those  in  andent  Asiatic  arthitecture  and  the  Koran,  and  the  deeds  of  Tamerlane  in 

odMT  great  mementoes  of  bygone  dvilization,  Neo-Perman.    The  abb^  Beauohamp  believed 

via  iuuKDrated  by  P.  K  Botta,  the  French  the  epigraphs  to  have  been  directions  for  the 

comdI  at  Mosul,  who^  encouraged  by  J.  Mohl,  masons,  as  the  inscribed  side  of  the  Babylonian 

diriBtamd  a  great  palace  at  Khorsabad,  in  bricks  is  found  turned  inward  in  the  walls.- 

Mardi,  1848  (ManumenU  de  ^tfttve,  with  de-  Witte  even  alleged  that  the  characters  had 

ogna  bj  K  Flandin,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1849-^50).  been  produced  by  worms.    G.  F.  Grotefend, 

His  liv^  ^be  Knglirfiman  Austen  Heniy  Layard,  following  the  method  of  Sylvestre  de  Saoy  in 

mmt^mnmA  $  palaccs  ui  thc  mouud  of  Nimroud  in  dedphenng  tiie  Pehlevic  inscriptions  of  the  Sas- 

18iS,  and  one  in  that  of  Kuy  uiy  ik  in  1848,  dur-  sanides  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  (1808),  although  he 

mg  (wo  vlaitB,  beiUle  making  discoveries  in  other  had  not  a  profound  knowledge  of  oriented  lan- 

plarns     Two  of  the  former  are  the  most  ancient  guages,  attempted,  on  the  suggestion  and  with 

of  aD.    The  German  Oppert  is  now  (1859)  en-  the  aid  of  Fiorillo,  by  logical  induction,  to  un- 

Kd  in  examining  the  site  of  Babylon,  on  be-  ravel  2  inscriptions  copied  by  Le  Bruyn  and 

of  the  French  government.   The  number  of  Kiebuhr,  on  which  Tycbsen  had  made  trials. 

■ihenosiania  thus  brought  to  light  is  surprising.  He  guessed  the  2  other  writings  accompanymg 

of  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  Baby-  each  inscription  to  be  of  the  same  contents  witn 

and  Penepolia  was  published  in  London,  by  the  inscription.    After  a  car^ol  scrutiny  of  the 

a,  in  1851. — ^Tne  origin  of  sphenography  is  forms  of  groups,  Grotefend  examined  the  Greek 

enveloped  in  utter  darkness.   Eer  Porter  thinks  historians,  Mtuiter*s  essay,  and  Heeren^s  his- 

kanteffilnvian,  and  connected  with  the  tower  of  torical  researches,  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 

BMbeL  BnuxUs  and  others  derive  it  firom  icono-  Persian  kings.    Then  he  tried  to  find  in  the 

fraphjy  in  the  manner  of  the  E^Q^tian  demotic  epigraphs  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Gambyses ; 

Md  the  Chinese  system  of  writing.    Though  no  but  the  groups  had  not  the  same  initials.    Ov- 

n  manuscript  has  yet  been  found,  Qua-  rus  and  Artaxerxes  were  too  unequal  in  length. 

supposes  a  cursive  styles  for  the  pur-  Darius  and  Xerxes,  not  offering  either  of  the 

of  common  transactions,  to  nave  been  the  difficulties,  were  at  last  discovered.    The  groups 

^ Ijpe  of  the  monuments  style,  as  well  as  that  might  denote  the  father  and  the  son  were 

af  the  aqoare  character  of  the  Hebrews,  after  also  found  in  proper  relation  with  each  other,  on 

tWr  TCtam  from  the  Babylonian  a^>tivify.  both  specimens ;  so  that  the  import  of  4  words 

PSHthier  endeavored  to  prove  the  origin  of  could  be  relied  on.     Kow  the  value  of  each 

from  a  cursive  style,  analogous  to  the  Zen-  group,  as  a  letter,  was  to  be  ascertained.    An- 

^zAi^^  ^  Palmyrenio  letters.    Sch6tt-  quetil-Duperron^s  Zend  Ate%ta  was  resorted  to. 

the  introduction  of  sphenographpr  But  as  Darius  is  there  called  Eantera^es\  Grote- 

to  Darius.    Barrois  very  expedi-  fend  examined  Weorohethe^  which  is  the  name 

16tmdw  explains  all  styles  of  sphenography  by  of  Araxes,  and  so  arrived  at  the  sound  of  the 

dH^ology,  or  the  use  of  the  fingers,  in  indicat-  letter  x  in  Xerxes,  fixing  its  sound  to  be  hh. 

in  the  aoonds  of  language.    GeU  discovered  in  By  repeated  examinations,  and  aided  by  ma- 

lilS  n  bronze  ti^ile  relating  to  the  Olympian  terials  furnished  to  him  by  Bellino  and  others, 

pmm^  pnrfMbly  of  the  fiOth  Olympiad,  or  577  he  determined  the  values  of  <2,  ^  r,  u,  «,  M,  |i, 

llOLi'in  qihenoid  letters.    Some,  probably  ac-  t,  £ng.  j  and  f^  and  came  near  to  ^,  dh^  hm^ 

I       mkaitiL,  reaemblance  to  cuneiforms  is  also  per-  respectively,  by  calling  them  v,  f  A,  h.    He  thus 
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•In  for  kiof,  and  read:  IktrkeutA,  Xtkofwhm^  thbrefikm to  1655.^Tli6 M A Awiitiifan ttyk, 
wMamhef  Atke^tsKMhoh ;  which  RawlinsoQ  eaUed  BabylooUui  bj  Rawlinfon,  Terj  nrodi  re- 
reads: jbtlf^AMcti,  Ekikdrkhikoy  Viihtd$pahfd^  temblea  the  Aasjrio-Babylonian,  aiid  it  jet  a 
MakkamtmukifA,     These  efforts  were  made  problem  both  as  resards  its  phonetism  and  its 
from  1902  to  1816,  and  were  published  to  Hee-  language.    This  is  almost  generaUj  admitted  to 
ren^s  works  in  1816,  and  in  English  to  1888.  be  a  Semitic  dialect    Ernest  Renan,  one  of  the 
In  1886  Rask  rectified  Grotefend's  d  br  chang-  greatest  modem  Sonitists,  asserts  the  id  stjle 
tog  it  to  m  snd  ta4  to  yi,  whereby  the  wcrd  to  be  Semitic,  althooffh  he  denies  the  emploj- 
answering  to  Aehmmemitu  became  dear.    St.  ment  of  soch  nnconth  letters  for  a  langnage 
Martin,  following  .Klaproth,  spoiled  the  m  bj  whose  alphabet  he  asserts  to  be  more  ancient 
ehangingit  toa,and  the  n  torn;  bntheagreed  and  better  than  the  oldest  sphenograms.  Oppert^ 
with  both  his  predecessors  9b  to  a^  %  tj  d,  p.  i^  thinks  the  lanffoage  of  the  2d  style  nearer  to 
and  determined  correctly  v,  sA,  y,  among  his  Ehkili  and  Mahri,  which  are  classed  vnder  tho 
26  letters.    Engine  Bnrnonf  {CotmmetUairs  du  name  of  Cnshitic,  as  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
TafnOy  Paris,  1888)  made  ont  the  ker  to  the  flonily.    PdileTiorHazTaresh,anAryo-8emitic 
crainmar  of  the  language  of  the  Pernan  text  idiom,  seems  to  be  the  real  langnage  of  the  2d 
This  langnage  is  dmrA  from  the  Zend,  has  or  Median  text    This  disagreement  of  author* 
decaying  grammadc  forms,  foreshadowing  the  Ities.  amounting  even  to  a  confbsion  of  the  two 
Keo-Persian,  and  approaches  the  Semitic  type  Ternons  of  the  Persian  text  with  each  other, 
Vy  the  disappearance  of  Towel  signs.   Heasrigns  shows  how  little  is  yet  known  about  either, 
to  16  letters  different  Talues  fh>m  those  giren  M.  A.  Stem,  encoursged  by  Benf<QT  of  Boon, 
by  his  successors,  and  makes  82  letters  in  alL  asserts  that  he  hasfound  the  key  to  toe  8d  style» 
admitting  l^  which  is  rather  r  or  ry.    Buraoux  which  is  to  him  neariy  Hebrew  and  Chaldatoi 
and  OlirUtian  Lassen  had  worked  independently  and  which  he  professes  to  read  almost  without 
at  first,  but  Joined  their  efforts  afterward.  Las-  any  difl&culty.    He  rejects  the  whole  theory  of 
sen's  exertions  date  from  1886, 1889,  and  184i^  Bawlinson  and  of  Htocks,  who  admit  a  great 
when  on  receiTing  exact  copies  of  Tarious  Perse-  many  ideograms,  and  a  confhsed  polyphony  to 
politan  epigraphs,  made  by  N.  L.  Westergaard  the  Talues  of  the  characters.    He  reads  eadi 
on  the  root,  he  changed  some  of  his  prerious  syllable  otherwise  than  De  Sacy,  adopta  Ktaral 
Tiews.  ana  aomitted  82  Persian  letters  and  2  com-  groups,  and  classifies  267  of  them  to  26  catego- 
pouncis  (/Ar,  rp),  arranging  them  analosouslT  to  lies,  headed  by  18  Heb««w  letters  (omitttoff  I 
the  MTanigarl,  after  a  re<^cation  €f  the  Taluea  and  am),  adding  82  groups  for  combined  sooada. 
of  all  his  predeceasors.    H.  0.  Rawlinson,  who  He  accepts  Boita*s  homophons,  and  sneers  at 
had  coDunenced  the  deciphering  of  the  same  Bawlinson  for  denying  triliteral  rootSi  and  ellcil- 
style  to  1886.  haring  obtatoed  an  impression  on  tog  the  sense  of  onlr  200  words  from  theBdilslaa 
paper,  made  by  skilful  Eoordish  climDera,  of  the  text,  whereas  he  himself  has  found  4  Unas  as 
nigh  trilingual  rock-hewn  q>igraphs  of  Behis-  many,  to  proportion,  in  16  short  epigraphs*  Botta 
tun,  published  his  riews  to  1847  ("*  Journal  of  does  not  Ten ture  on  the  slippery  psih  of  ezegasii^ 
the  Attatic  Society,*'  vol.  xii.),  almost  totally  but  arranges  the  Ninevite  sphenograms  oo  the 
agreeing  with  Lawsen,  and  admitting  86  letters  hasbof  16  dominant  figures,  and  gives  a  geoetal 
and  2  monograms  (dahy  people,  and  huhuU^  catalogue  of  642  groups,  with  their  Tarianta,  to 
eartli).     E.  F.  F.  Beer  reviewed  Orotefend,  16  clsiwes^  which  are  cained  fhwi  the  number  of 
Buraoof^  and  Lassen  to  1887,  and  aave  some  eletnents  composing  them,  and  contato  i  aspect* 
useful  htots.    Jacquet  also  disctissed  the  sub-  ively  as  follows:  Ist  class,  4;  2d,  16;  8d,  29; 
Ject  in  1838 ;  he  supposes  the  Behistun  epi-  4th,64:  6th, 91 ;  6th,  84;  7th,  77;  8th,  86;  9th, 
graphs  to  belong  to  Semiramis,  and  commiU  72 ;  lOUi,  61 ;  11th,  29 ;  12Ui,  22 ;  18th,  12 ;  14th, 
other  inaccuracies. — ^The  2d  AchsBroenian  style  10 ;  16th  (16, 16  or  17  elementsX  6.  Healao  givw 
of  trilingual  iij>henograms,  by  pothetically  named  tables  of  sub^tutions  and  parallels  of  the  spbimo- 
Median  by  Westergaard,  was  to  a  great  extent  grams  of  Van,  Babylon,  and  the  8d  Achafnenlan* 
deciphered  by  him  to  1844  {Memoire$  ds  la  Edward  Hincks,  considered  by  some  as  the  d»* 
mfcieU  royaU  dm  antiquairti  du  nord,  Ck)pen-  tipherer  of  the  cunei  of  Van,  having  writtas 
hsgen).    He  gives  16  gnmps  of  consonants,  on  the  Khorsabad  stvle  of  Botta,  afterward 
beside   i  and  fA,  6  vowels,  and  72  pure  syl-  abandoned  many  of  his  rash  aaMrtiona,  wtA 
lables,  Willi  2  ending  in  $  (ds,  oJU);  out  of  82  published  his  Atsyrio-Babylonianphooettodiar- 
perfect  and  10  inutilate<1  and  spurious  groups,  actera,  in   1862  (^'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
He  also  derives  compounds  tot  phapk^  rvh,  Mr,  Irii^  Academy,^*  1866).    He  abandooa  the  mo- 
dak,  and  bumiy  counting  some  groujis  ooth  as  thod  of  proper  naroeis  but  reliea,  capedaDy  to 
letters  and  as  syllablen.    The  reading  of  the  triliteral  roots,  on  radical  analysb;  asserts  that 
whole  is,  however,  vet  hypothetical  to  a  great  all   groups  represent  syllables,  and  that  tha 
extent,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  scholars  characters  of  single  syllables,  exdosiTe  of  tha 
as  to  the  language  in  which'  this  version  of  tha  4  vowels  (a,  e  or  o,  i,  «),  have  7  difiTereot  forma 
Persian  text  is  written.    Edward  Korris  calls  ^or  inrtance,  ]^  p^  pi%  p^  op*  ^  *V^) «  ^'^ 
this  version  Tartaric,  and  goes  so  far  as  even  to  that  the  syllabic  values  of  nianv  signs  are  fixed 
oonstruct  a  Scvthian  grammar,  by  means  of  tha  with  all  but  mathematical  certainty.  J.  Braadia 
Ostiak  and  Cberemisse  dialecU  (''Journal  of  attempta  to  exhibit  what  has  been  gained  fcr 
the  Aaiatto  Society,''  xv.).    Uaug  also  wroCa  on  history  tnm  the  deciphertog  of  tha  As^yrias 
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flpbenograinB;  alsotheftuidamentaltraitBof  the  this  king,  in  18  places,  all  trilingoal;  10,  that 

Aaqrrio-Babjlcmian  system  (1856) ;  bat  his  at-  of  Behistan;  11,  3  onljr  on  Babylonian  oylin- 

tempts  fall  very  short  of  the  mark  in  respect  of  ders :  *^  I,  Darias,  king."    All  these,  except  the 

both  these  objects.  Barrois  indulges  his  imagina-  first,  are  of  Darius ;  the  8  now  following  are  of 

tkm  both  on  sphenograms  and  hieroglyphs,  and  Xerxes :  1,  at  Alvand,  a  single  line,  perhaps  on 

streniioiisly  endeavors  to  write  out  the  law  tablets  a  road-mark;  2  to  5,  on  various  parts  of  his 

of  Moees  in  arrow-heads. — ^The  Assyrian,  Baby-  palace ;  6,  at  Van,  probably  engraved  on  his 

kHuan,  and  Elymfean  systems  and  languages  still  return  from  Europe,  copied  by  Schulz,  and 

wait  for  an  (Edipus  to  solve  their  riddles.    It  is  more  completely  by  £.  Bor6,  in  1828,  a  Baby- 

oertain  that  from  time  immemorial  8  peoples  of  Ionian  transcript ;  7,  on  the  palace  of  Darius, 

different  characters  and  languages  were  living  in  at  Persepolis,  stating:  "My  father  built  this 

dose  contact  and  in  various  relations  as  to  polit-  house, '^  &c, ;  8,  Darius,  trilingual,  on  the  vase 

ical  power,  in  the  countries  where  sphenogra-  of  Caylus,  where  the  Mero^yphs  show  the 

pliy  was  practised.  These  8  groups  of  nations  are  phonesis  :    Khihaydrtha  naga   wazarhcL    No 

the  SemiUc,  Aryan  or  Iranian,  and  the  Turanian  sphenograms  of  Artaxerxes    Longimanus   or 

(Aniranian,  Scythio,  Tartaric,  or  Allophylic  of  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  have  yet  been  found, 

▼arious  writers).    Westergaard  distinguishes  6  The  2  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus   exhibit   barba- 

fltyka  of  sphenograms,  viz.:  the  Babylonian,  As-  risms  ;  they  are:  1,  on  the  staircase  of  Uie 

Syrian,  and  the  3  on  the  AchsBmenian  monu-  terrace  of  the  palace  of  Darius,  relating  his 

menta.  Rawlinson  assumes  that  there  are  5  As-  descent  from  Arahama  and  Yishtaspahya,  &C., 

sjiio-Babylonian  styles,  viz. :  the  primitive  Ba-  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Ormuzd ;  2,  the  le- 

b]ioiiiAO,  Achffimeno- Babylonian,  Medo-Assy-  gend  in  Baby  Ionized  orthography :  ArdakhdiOr' 

nan  (at  Van,  Layard*s  earlier  Assyrian),  Assyrian  $he7ia  naga  ioaaarkctj  *^  Artaxerxes,  king  great,'* 

(Layard^a  later  Assyrian),  and  Elymssan  or  Susi-  upon  an  Egyptian  vase,  in  hieroglyphs  and  the 

aDun.  Of  these  the  Assyrian  of  Nimrond  is,  how-  8  Achsmenian  species,  preserved  in  the  treaa- 

ever,  more  ancient  than  the  Babylonian,  which  xrrj  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.    The  most  recent 

is  nther  elongated  and  hence  apparently  derived  of  all  known  sphenograms,  with  mixed  charao- 

fpoDi  ^e  former.    The  styles  of  EQiorsabad  and  ters,  is  that  of  Tarku,  which  Bumouf  attributes 

KBymqik  are  less  ancient  than  that  of  the  to  one  of  the  80  Arsacidsa,  kings  of  Parthia 

wMthweatern  palace  at  Nimroud.  Botta,  Stem,  (250  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  226).  Herodotus  mentions  2 

and  others  attribute  many  of  the  variations  to  pillars  of  Darius  on  the  Bosporus,  erected  while 

pnmneial  and  calligraphic  causes.    As  to  their  he  was  assailing  the  Scythians,  with  the  names 

eoofigitration,  the  Babylonian  sphenograms  are  of  the  nations  in  his  arniy ;  the  one  in  Greek, 

Boefc  compliaited,  the  Persian  the  most  simple  the  other  in  Assyrian. — Kawlinson's  Behistun 

and  of  the  latest  date,  having  probably  ended  inscription  consists  of  4i  great  Persian  columns 

with  the  overthrow  of  the  Acbsdmenian  empire  and  11  detached  pieces,  embracing  as  much  of 

bj  Alexander.  The  vertical  cunei  prevail  in  the  the  language  as  had  been  previously  discovered 

Pcniaii,  while  the  other  languages  abound  in  the  from  all  other  monuments  put  together.    The  5 

boriaoQtaL    There  the  words  are  divided  at  the  columns  of  the  so-called  Median  are  partly  mu- 

end  of  the  lines;  not  so  in  others,  which  exhibit  tilated,  and  the  Babylonian  version  is  only  on  4 

the  Semitic  mode,  by  carrying  the  cunei  some-  columns.    This  document  is  inscribed  upon  the 

tinnB  even  over  to  the  back  of  the  slabs.    In  sacred  rock  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  Media,  on  the 

the  Assyrian  the  wedges  have  4  directions,  often  high  road  from  Babylonia  eastward.    The  hill, 

CRMBiDg  each  other,  and  the  names  of  persons,  of  Bagistane  (Grod's  place),  rising  abruptly  from 

God,  eoontriea,  ^.,  are  preceded  by  determi-  the  plain  to  a  vertical  height  of  about  1,700 

ive  monograms.    The  Babylonian  cunei  lie  feet,  was  most  fit  for  a  memento  of  the  deeds 

8  direetions,  and  every  epigraph  on  bricks  of  Darius,  immediately  after  he  ascended  the 

with  a  star-like  figure  of  4  wedges  cross-  throne.    It  informs  the  world,  that  while  occu- 

iig each  other;  it  has  also  parallel  angles  insert-  pied  in  the  reform  of  the  national  faith,  an  in- 

ed  within  others,  and  opening  downward  and  surrection  was  easily  checked  in  Susiana ;  that 

n^itward ;  also  many  dagger-like  lines.   Of  this  soon  afterward  a  pretended  son  of  Nabonidus  of 

i^fle,  Rich  distinguishes  8  species.    Rawlin-  the  house  of  Nabonassar  was  conquered  in  Ba- 

«a  thinks  that  the  following  list  contains  all  bylon ;  that  a  league  between  Media,  Assyria, 

the  Persian  epigraphs:   1,  MorieHs  on  the  4  and  Armenia  was  defeated  with  great  difficulty 

broken  mlasterB  at  Murgab,  near  Pasagpardaa,  by  himself  in  person ;  and  that  several  other 

V.S.  of  Persepolis,  containing  ^^  I,  Kurush,  king  insurrections,  especially  a  most  dangerous  one 

Afhumifninn  ;**  2,  that  at  Persepolis,  on  the  in  Persia,  raised  by  another  pseudo  Smerdis,  had 

paiaee  of  Darius,  twice  over  the  doors ;  3  and  4,  been  suppressed.    When  probably  on  the  road 

as  i  siaba,  enumerating  nations ;  5,  at  Alvand ;  to  Babylon  to  quell  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  heard 

i,  at  Kabsh-i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  on  the  of  its  being  put  down,  he  engraved  his  tbanks- 

lock-aepolohre  of  Darius,  containing  more  names  giving  to  Ormuzd  on  this  sacred  spot,  in  the  5th 

«f  tOBmered  nations  than  that  of  Behistim ;  7,  year  of  his  reign  (516  B.  C).    The  incision  is 

aaa  of  abont  60  lines,  of  which  Westergaard  about  800  feet  from  tlie  base  of  the  rock;  and 

eofMbot  2,  containing  probably  moral  and  re-  its  inaccessibility  preserved  it  from  the  icono- 

fipoos  preeepts ;  8,  near  Suez :  "  Darius,  king  clastic  fury  of  Islam.    For  extent,  beauty  of 

I        Sreal;^  9,  that  on  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  execution,  uniformity,  and  correctness,  this  in- 
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•oription  it  perhaps  nne^iQaneo,  the  Penaan  he*  Maxye^  (Lihyans),  Carthago,    Then  followt  a 

ing  superior  to  anj  engraving  even  at  Pemep-  paK.«a^eo<>nceniiiigtheu9ar]H.'rp!ieudo-Smerdis: 

olU,  tlie  Median  e(]UAll J  adinirahle.    A  coating  Auramtudti  yathd  araina  trndm  bumim  pdiwm 

of  silicioQS  vamidli  in  yet  viAiblo  on  tho  tablet^  pamira  dim  mami  frahtira  mam  kkikdyatkiffom     ' 

where  it  has  not  fallen  utT  from  the  liine;ttone,  ahutMU$^  &c. ;  adam  $im  gathatA  niyatdd^ymm^     '■ 

which  u  softer  than  this  covering.    l>:u-iufi  be-  ^. ;  in  Ijitin :  Ormnul  quum  vidutet  hane  ter»     *' 

S'ns  by  proclainung  hi:*  geneal<»gy  and  titles  ram  magifam  (under  the  superstition  of  the 

i  the  following  btrain:   Adam    7^rayarusK^  Magi\ tune eammihitradidit^iic.;  ego imreeium 

kh»hayUhiya  razarbi^  kh«hdyathiya  khshdya-  repoiui^  &c,    Oppert  agrees  with  Kiebnhr  and 

thiyahdm,l'h*hdyathiya  Pdrniya^kfuhdyathiya  Ileeren,  in  following  ilerodotos  in  the  belief 

doAyaundm^  VUhfdsfMihyd  vutra^  Ar$hdmtihytl  that  the  rebellion  of  Gaumata,  recorded  at  fi*- 

napd^  JlakhdmanUhiyd,    Itegularly  translated  histun,  was  that  of  SnM>rdis  the  Magiao  both 

into  Ijitin,  wliich  languopo  admits  the  inflections  a  national  and  religioius  or  Medo-Magian,  lai  ~ 

of  the  original,  this  is :  Ego  DariuM^  rtx  magnus^  But  Kawlinson  and  others  contend  tliat  it 

rex  regum,  rex  Pern4f^  rrx  gentium,  IIy$Ui*pi»  merely  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  mla  of  tha   ^^ 

JIfiuJt,  A rmimis  nejtot^,  Aeh^meniuM,  Some  defec-  priests  for  that  of  the  warriors.     Magiam,  as  tha     '' 

tive  Persian  paiwages  are  restorable  from  both  religion  of  Turan,  was  opposed  to  the  MaidiiflB  "**" 

Tensions  or  f^om  either,  and  vieerer$a.  All  other  of  the  Aryan  Persians  and  Medea.    Tha  M*l*    '- 

[M&rdgraphs  or  specific  proclamations  begin  thus:  was  upheld  by  the  Achaemenian  dynasly,  aaa    "^ 

Thdtiya  DiirayaruMh  Ihshdyathiya  {Prmlieat  state  religion,  even  after  it  had  yieldad  to  Iht 

DitriuM  rex).    The  6th  of  tho  l:it  column  enu-  fonuer  in  Media.    On  account  of  the  reelci 

merates,  after  tho  heading,   tlie  provinces  of  of  the  temples  and  worship,  after  tha 

his  empire,  tluis :  Imd  dahydra  (yd  mand  vatiyd-  throw  of  Gaumata,  Darius  was  believed  bji 

ifA«i,  utMhnd  Auramanidka  miamnhdm  khshdya"  to  liave  l>een  contemporary  with  Zoroastar. 

thiya  dham  {Ecee  regiones  quibus  ego  pot  Hum  ;  Achasmenidie  were  one  of  the  18  tribitof  tt 

aratia  Ormuidi  ego  /actus  rex  sum):  Pdrsa^  Pasagarda>.    The  families  of  tha 6  cooipiniQr  . 

^Uttijit,  Bdhirush^  Athurd^  Artd*dya^  Mudrdya^  who  liad  assisted  Darius  against  tha  fifiiiab  ^ 

tyiya  darayahyd^  Saparda^  Yundy  Mdda  (re-  Magus,  had  the  privilege  of  fumiabiog  * 

stored  fnnn  tho  Scythic  Mtt-p*ita\  Katapatuka,  the  Achiemeuians.    There  was  no  other 

Parthra,  Zaraka^  llariea,  *  Vvdrasmiya^  Ikikh ta*  by  birth  in  Persia. — ^The  oldest  Assyriaa 

risky  SugudOy  Gaddra,  Sahh  ThataguBK,  Ifara  are  those  of  conquests.    In  the  N.  W, 
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^utatish,  Makayfrttharram dahydca  XXI II { Per-  Kimroud  there  are  slabs,  rases,  Ac,  baailw  1 

•ui,  Susiamiy  liibyloniay  Assyria^  Arabia^  liisra  names  of  kings,  an  Egyptian  cartoaehai  ami  * 

[^fCgyptus]y  quixmaritimeSy  Saparda^  lonia^  Me-  best  sfdienograms  yet  discovered.    A  aiir 

tifiVi,  Ctippuhein,  Parthiii,  Zttrangia,  Arya,  Cho-  period  sliows  still  Author  trace*  of  aft  |tf 

rasmia^   Iktetria^   Sogdiana^    (Jamlaria^   Saeat^  course  of  tlie  empire  with  Egypt,  as  aai^f  IB 

Sattaaydiay  Araehosifi^  Meeia^  simul  proeineim  18tli  Ef^ptian  dynasty.    Egyptian  BMMHIi 

XX III),  J.  Oppert,  oneof  the  latest  investigators  conflnn  this  Intercourse  recit»roeaDj«  aa  db 

of  Babylonian  and  other  kindred  anti<iuities,  pub-  by  II.  Rrugsch  {Geographic  aw  JVmlaflli 

\uWA  in  1H57  the  tran>Iation  (»f  tho  iuMTifKion  ^c'^ypf^iM,  LeipKio,  18o8).   The  ranlliof At 

on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  I.  at  Naksh-i-Kib*timi.  ough  and  unprejudiced  comparison  of  tta  i 

He  K'lieve^  it  to  bo  next  in  im[M>rtanco  to  that  syrizm  monuments  with  tlioee  of  1^01^  ^ 

of  Kohistun ;  and  he  calb  tho  fin»t  version  of  Hkely  to  upset  a  great  many  thaoria  ni  < 

the  Persian  text  Medo-Scythic,  and  tho  MH'ond  races,  politics,  religion,  industry, 

Assyrian.    It  runs  thus:  B^iga  rasarka  Aura^  early  inhabitants  of  western  Aala. 

mtudd  hya  imdm  humim  otiil  hya  aram  as^  numerous  legends  on  Babylonian 

mdn'tm  add  hya  mtirtiyam  add  hya  iiiyatim  ders,  ^.,  the  standard  one  of  Ne 

add  martiyahyd  hya  Ihirayarum  khsfiyathi-  is  the  most  remarkable.     It  biglna  vlt. 

yam  ahtnaus  aintm  ftarurndm  khshtiyatkiyam  titles,  continues  witli  prayera  to  MlMiK 

airam  fMirurndm  /ramtitdntm,  &o. ;  in  I^tin:  Kebo,  tlien  records  tne  wooden  of  Ba 

2V'M  thagnus  Onnasdes,  qui  h*iue  terram  erearit^  viz. :  the  great  temple  of  Merodaoh  (tto  i 

qui  istud  e*rhim  jWit,  qui  himinem  feeit^  qui  of  lialiel   is  its  towerX  tha  Bon^yn  ' 

imperium  tle»lit  h^mini,  qui  Ikiriutn  regtm  eon  f  Birs  Nimroud),  and  other  teonlo^  oni 

stituit  unum  multvrum  rrgem^  uuum  muttitrum  (Wribes  the  city,  thos:  ^^ThadowlaOB 

imj^eratorfui,  &c.     Next  follow  hi.n  titlt«  and  which  NalKipolaMar,  my  fiobar  had  Ba 

genealogy,  and  the  names  of  hi.«i  i»n.»vinri»H,  viz. :  not  <M>mpleted,  I  finished.     With  t  lo" 

Jidda,    I'razd^   Parthara^   I/araira,   liiikhtris^  bankments  of  brick  and  mOTtar  ha  W 

Sugda,  f'raraimis,  Z-imnht,  J/arfiuratis,  Thata-  (Euphrates)  bed,  madea  bridgai  Ao»  Xh 

«««,    tiandanty    Ilimbts,   S.ikd  humargd,    Sakd  llel  and  tho  Ximiti-Bel^tho  Cltat  iw 

tigrakhauda,   Vaund  Sakd  tyaiy  Mriidaruya^  of  liabylon — I  finished,** fte.  lnthioli|L 

iskudra  Yannd,  Putiyd,  Kusiyd^  Marlyd,  Kar*  names  of  many  works  at  Balorkin  and  li 

hi :  in  I  jittn :  Media,  KlymaU,  J'arthi.t,  A  ryif  mi,  mixed  witli  i  n  vocations  to  the  fodaandv 

litiftri*^  S.»gdiana,  f'hontsmia,  Xini/* ^iii,  .-Irfi-  tho  duration  of  rarioos  adifloMi  aiO  »> 

ehi*tiM,S,ittagydia,tiaHdaria^  India,  SrythtrjMts*  in  great  detail.     It  tel0narl\ 

t'frrs,  .>ry (hit Mgitfarii :  quit rauM mare :  Sdttlri  the  bricks  were         iw*  wir'*'  ohMmJ||^ 

Ioni4eriuHfuspUxis{E\xrviH3SJiiir^\iAy,Put^Cus^  and  often  glaied ;       tthc        k^^^iT^ 
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ion  about  1TS7.    His  popOi  baring  introdooed  neDt  Britiih  Paiot«n»  Scnlpton,  and  Arcbi* 

bim  into  tbe  upper  cirdet  of  society,  be  returned  tecty*^  (1S80).  wbicb  waa  cbaracteriaed  bj  Prot 

fromHoOandtoEnglaiidintbesuiteoftbeprince  Wiboo  as  *^  full  of  a  fine  and  instructed  entbn- 

U  Orange.    Subsequentlj  be  was  George  I.'s  siasm;*^  and  tbe  literary  illustrations  to  Majorca 

minister  to  Venice,  fWHn  1715  to  1720.    Long  **  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures.**    lib  ballads 

after  bis  deatb  bis  Latin  manuscripts  fell  into  and  smaller  poems  are  gnoeftal,  natural,  airy, 

tbe  bands  of  bis  relatire.  Dr.  Ilollinffbenr,  arcb-  and  eminently  8cotcb.--PBTiB,  eldest  son  of 

deacon  of  Cbicbetter ;  and  in  1787  Dr.  William  tbe  preceding,  an  Englisb  antbor.  bom  in  Lon- 

Tbomson  publisbed  a  translation,  entitled  tbe  don,  A^  7, 1816.    Ue  was  maae  clerk  in  tbe 

"Wbtory  of  Great  Britain,  from  tbe  ReTolnUon  andit  office  by  Sir  Robert  P^l  at  tbe  age  of  18, 

fai  1688  to  tbe  aooessioii  of  George  I."  Is  one  of  tbe  regular  contributors  to  **  Fraaer^s 

OUNKINGHAIC,  Allas,  a  Soottisb  poet  and  Magaiine,"  and  bad  tbe  cbarge  and  arrangement 

BilsceUaneoQs  writer,  bom  at  Blackwood,  in  of  Uieworksof  artintbeMancbester  exbibition 

Dumfriessbire,  in  1786.  died  in  London,  Not.  6,  of  1867.    He  bas  written  an  excellent  ^  Hand- 

184S.    He  was  of  bumble  parentage,  bis  family,  book  of  London,**  fbll  of  pleasant  and  curious 

wbidi  bad  formeriy  been  wealtby,  naving  lost  local  information,  togetber  witb  otber  interest- 

ita  patrimonial  estate  by  taking  tbe  side  of  ingtopograpbical  works.    He  edited  tbe  poems 

Montrose.    He  learned  from  bis  father  a  lore  of  JDnmimond  of  Hawthoraden  (1888X  and  bas 

iar  dd  Soottisb  tales  and  baUad%  and  was  sent  edited  tbe  "^  Works  of  Goldsmith,**  and  a  new 

to  school  till  bis  IStb  year,  when  be  was  ap-  ediUon  of  "  Johnion*s  Lives  of  the  Poets,^  and 

Craticed  to  a  stonemason.    In  bis  18tb  year,  is  now  (April,  1869)  completing  Croker*s  edition 

Ting  already  written  sevwal  poetical  pieces,  of  Pope. 
be  sought  tbe  aoquaintanoe  of  tbe  Ettrick  Shep-       OUNKIKGHAIL  Joicr,  a  British  poet  bora 

heed,  who  bas  left  fai  his  *"  Reminiscences**  a  in  Dublin  in  17S9,  died  in  1778.  HewasthesoQ 

notice  of  him  as  at  that  time  **a  dark,  ungainly  of  a  wine  merchant,  adopted  tbe  stage  as  a  pro- 

jontb,  with  a  broadly  frame  for  bis  age,  and  feision,  in  which,  howerer,  be  did  not  attain 

atronipy  marked  manly  features,  tbe  Tery  model  cdebrity,  although  he  was  much  respected,  and 

of  BvnS)  and  exactly  such  a  man.**    Oromek,  wrote  seTeral  small  volumes  of  poetry,  distln- 

who  bad  collected  the  poetical  rdics  of  Bums,  gnlibed  by  pastoral  simplidtr  and  sweetness 

barinff  determined  to  gather  tbe  remains  m  Qjondon,  1766,  8to.  ;  reprinted  in  tbe  14tb  toL 

Kitbidale  and  Galloway  song;  engaged  Gun*  of  Chambers*s  collection  of  the  poets), 
ninghsm  for  an  assistant,  wIk>  fumlshed  him       OUNOGEPHAU,  or  CrxooipnAU  (Gr.  sviw, 

materials  sufficient  fi>r  an  octavo  volume,  which  dog,  and  cf^aXiy,  head),  in  the  mythcdogy  of  tbe 

was  publisbed  in  1810.    It  soon  appeared  that  'Ei^tiaxiMy  a  kind  of  dog-faced  baboons,  creatly 

Onnningbam  was  the  original  antnor  of  the  venerated  hj  them,  and  supposed  to  be  ea- 

most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  collection.    At  the  dowed  with  wonderfbl  powers.    By  tbe  as> 

age  of  86  be  went  to  London,  and  during  4  listance  of  these  animals  they  discovered  tbe 

years  established  a  literary  reputation  by  nu-  particular  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  It 

merous  contributions  to  periodicals,  eq>ecially  was  said  tbi|t  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried 

to  the  **  London  Magazine.**   At  once  a  mason,  while  the  other  half  survived.    Tbe  dog  •bead 

poet,  and  Journalist,  in  1814  he  wss  selected  by  was  a  favorite   symbol  with  tbe  Egvptiana. 

tbe  sculptor  Chantrey  to  be  hb  foreman  and  the  The  aod  Ai^ubb  was  represented  in  this  man- 

oonfidential  manager  of  hb  estaMbbment,  in  ner,  Uiough  the  bead  of  hb  Image,  as  b  ren- 

whioh  congenial^osition  he  remained  till  the  dered  probable  by  modem  researches,  b  that  of 

artitft*s  death.    To  him  Chantrey  was  indebted  a  JaokaL    Cunocephali  have  also  been  fbund  in 

not  only  for  many  suggestions^  but  for  numer-  India  and  elsewhere. 

ous  critiques  in  periodicab  by  which  hb  repu-       CUPEL,  Cupelultiox.  In  the  article  Assay* 

tation  was  eztenoed.   Though  relieved  fh>m  the  nro  tbe  method  of  separating  tbe  unozidbable 

necessity  of  depending  on  authorship.  Cunning-  metab  gold  and  silver  fVom  the  easilv  ozidiwd 

ham  continued  a  diligent  and  constantly  im*  metal  lead,  bv  the  process  of  cupellation,  baa 

proving  writer.    Some  of  hb  son^  with  which  been  described.    Tbe  cup-shaped  veawb,  called 

ob  fame  bcoan,  and  upon  which  it  will  mainly  eupels,  in  which  the  melted  albv  b  exposed  to 

rest,  were  declared  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  rival  a  current  of  air  playing  upon  its  suruce,  are 

those  of  Bums.    Hb  various  publications  are:  made  of  a  paste  formed  of^  the  aabes  of  Imrat 

*'8ir  ICarmsduke  Maxwell  "*  (1822),  a  wild  dra-  bones,  mixed  with  water,  to  which  a  little  ^ue 

na  founded  upon  border  su|>orstitioDs ;  sevur-  may  be  added  or  not.    Thb  b  kneaded  Into  the 

al  novels,  often  written  with  beauty  and  force,  form  of  a  shallow  cup,  and  dried  not  to  rapi<ily 

b«ft  distiuguisbed  by  exaggerated  ornament  and  that  the  paste  shall  crack.    Cupeb  are  mano* 

extravagance  of  imagination,  as  ''  Paul  Junes,**  fiusturod  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  used  In  separat- 

«* Sir  Michael  Scott,** ''  Ixird  Roldan,'*  and  "^  Tra-  ing  sU ver  and  gold  from  lead,  and  from  lead  and 

dltioual  Tales  ;'*  Uie  ^  Life  of  Bums*'  (1884),  and  copper ;  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  use  in  tbe  mints 

the  '*  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkio**  (1843);  the  and  assay  office ;  and  of  very  small  siie  for  blow- 

**  Maki  of  Elvar,**  a  poem ;  the  **  Songn  of  Scotp  pipe  operations.    The  great  cupeb  or  tests  used 

land.  Ancient  and  Modvm,  with  Introduction  in  large  metallurgic  operations  are  of  oval  form, 

and  Notes**  (1826X  which  contains  maliy  of  hU  4  feet  long  and  2^  feet  on  the  smaller  diameter, 

own  best  poems;  the  ** Lives  of  the  most  emi-  They  are  constructed  within  a  hoop  or  tnmm 
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of  ^inch  bar  iron,  4  inches  deep,  with  several  the  patient  is  avoided,  the  locality  may  be  care- 
iride  cross  bars  arranged  to  form  an  open  kind  fhlly  selected,  and  the  pressure  accurately  gradr 
of  floor,  npon  which  the  sifted  bone  ash,  mixed  nated.  Even  for  dry  cnpping  it  is  well  to  ap- 
with  aboat  jV  ^ts  bulk  of  fern  ashes  or  j\  its  ply  heat  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
weight  of  pearlash,  is  firmly  rammed.  In  this  vascular.  If,  after  the  blood  be  drawn  to  the 
a  cavity  is  scooped  out  with  a  trowel*  about  2f  part  by  a  dry  cup,  it  be  desirable  to  deplete 
inches  deep,  leaving  a  wall  of  bone  ash  2  inches  the  vessels,  the  skin  may  be  cut  by  a  bistoury  or 
thick  at  top  and  8  at  bottom,  one  end  only  re-  lancet,  or  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
taining  5  inches  thickness — the  bottom  1  inch,  called  a  scarificator ;  this  consists  of  a  square 
At  the  thick  end  or  breast  a  segment  of  the  box  of  brass,  in  which  are  mounted  from  6  to  16 
bone  ash  is  removed,  leaving  an  opening  between  blades,  which  are  set  and  discharged  by  a 
the  cupel  and  the  hoop.  The  whole  piece  is  spring;  the  depth  of  the  incision  can  be  ex- 
then  set  in  a  furnace,  of  which  it  forms  the  actly  regulated,  and  the  action  is  so  instan- 
floor,  and  after  being  cautiously  heated,  the  taneous  that  very  little  pain  is  felt  From  these 
alloy,  caUed  rich  lead,  is  poured  into  it.  At  little  wounds  the  pump  draws  into  the  glass 
the  end  opposite  the  breast  the  nozzle  of  a  from  1  to  5  oz.,  according  to  its  size;  after 
powerful  blowing  apparatus  is  placed,  so  as  to  sufScient  blood  has  been  drawn,  a  piece  of  ad- 
direct  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  hesive  plaster  is  put  on  to  close  them  and  pre- 
melted  metals.  A  portion  of  the  litharge  sinks  vent  suppuration.  Dry  cupping  is  of  great 
into  the  cupel,  and  the  remainder  is  blown  across  utility  in  congestions  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  ap- 
and  fiftlls  through  the  opening  in  the  breast  into  plied  in  the  first  case  to  the  nape,  shoulders, 
a  vessel  placed  to  catch  it.  and  arms,  and  in  the  second  to  the  back  ana 

CUPICA,  a  village  and  seaport  of  New  Gra-  base  of  the  chest ;  also  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 

nada,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  The  amount  of  blood  taken  by  cups  can  be  well 

the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Panama;  lat.  6°  40'  measured;  they  are  less  disgusting  than  leeches, 

K^  long.  77^  50'  W.    It  has  been  proposed  as  quite  as  effectual  when  they  can  be  applied,  and 

the  Pacific  terminus  of  an  interoceanio  ship  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 

eanal ;  its  distance  from  the  head  of  navigation  the  wounds ;  they  are  employed  both  after,  and 

on  a  branch  of  the  Atrato  river,  which  flows  in  place  of^  general  bleeding.    In  pneumonia, 

into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  being  only  17  miles.  pleurisy,  and  abdominal  inflammations,  and  va- 

CUPID  (Lat  cupido^  desire),  called  by  the  rious  local  affections,  they  are  applicable  wh^i 

Greeks  Eros,  the  god  of  love.    In  the  earlier  venesection  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and 

times  of  Grecian  mythology  Eros  was  one  of  are  generally  preferable  to  leeches.    Gups  may 

the  chief  and  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  an  im-  be  used  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  virus 

portant  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  in  poisoned  wounds  and  bites.    M.  Junod,  in 

having  brought  order  out  of  chaos.    But  later  France,  in  1838,  invented  a  monster  apparatus, 

be  was  the  god  of  sensual  love,  and  one  of  the  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  lower  extremity, 

yoongest  of  the  celestials.    It  is  from  this  later  in  which  by  means  of  a  pump  the  limb  could  be 

Eros  that  we  have  our  common  idea  of  Cupid,  compressed  or  placed  in  a  comparative  vacuum ; 

He  is  the  son  of  Venus ;  but  the  honor  of  his  the  derivative  and  revulsive  effects  of  this  appa- 

paternity  is  variously  given  to  Mercury.  Mars,  ratus  were  most  energetic,  amounting,  ifdesiied^ 

and  Jupiter.    He  is  usually  represented  as  a  to  the  production  of  syncope, 

winged  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  sometimes  OURAfOA,  CuRAgAO,  Oubazoa,  or  Gusao- 

he  is  figured  as  blind,  and  he  usually  accompa-  sou,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  in  the 

nies  his  mother  Venus.    He  held  sway  over  Caribbean  sea,  46  m.  N.  from  the  coast  of  Ven- 

gods  and  men,  and  the  great  Jupiter  himself  ezuela;  lat  12**  8'  to  12^24'  N.,long.  68°  47'  to 

was  not  secure  from  his  attacks.    He  was  very  69*^  16'  W. ;  length  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  86  m., 

mischievous,  and  his  wantonness  furnished  the  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 17,864,  of  whom 

later  poets  with  the  theme  for  many  stories.  He  15,076  were  Catholics,  1,922  Protestants,  and 

had  sharp,  golden  arrows,  to  excite  love,  and  866  Jews.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  with  rug^^ 

hhmt,  leskden-headed  darts,  to  inspire  aversion  coasts,  and  is  exceedingly  barren.    The  climate 

in  ti^e  breasts  of  lus  victims.  is  dry  and  hot,  though  tempered  by  sea  breezes, 

CUPPING,  a  method  of  local  abstraction  of  and  the  island  is  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  ev- 

hlood,  through  small  scarifications  of  the  integu-  ery  6  or  7  years.    Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  is 

ment,  by  the  assistance  of  bell-shaped  glasses  obtained  either  from  rain  or  deep  wells.    Severe 

exhaosted  of  air ;  when  the  object  is  merely  to  droughts  frequently  occur ;  the  soil  is  so  poor  that 

draw  Uood  to  a  part,  for  purposes  of  revul-  provisions  are  imported,  and  some  of  the  prod- 

nop,  the  exhansted  glass  is  used  without  in-  nets  once  cultivated,  as  indigo,  cotton,  and  co- 

dson  of  the  skin ;  the  latter  is  called  dry  cup-  coa,  are  now  entirely  neglected.    Sugar,  tobacca 

ning:     The  old  method  of  exhaustion  was  by  maize,  cochineal,  cattle,  horses,  asses,  sheep,  ana 

horning  a  bit  of  paper,  or  a  few  drops  of  alco-  goats  are  raised ;  the  tamarind,  banana,  cocoa 

bol,  in  the  interior  of  the  glass,  which  was  then  palm,  orange,  and  various  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 

iramediately  applied  to  the  skin ;  a  more  con-  tables,  grow  well,  and  from  the  lime  is  made  the 

veident  and  certain  exhaustion  is  now  obtained  celebrated  Cura^oa  liqueur.    Excellent  fish  are 

by  means  of  a  small  syringe  attached  to  the  taken  off  the  coast,  but  the  staple  of  the  island 

cop;  by  the  latter  method  the  risk  of  burning  is  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  natural  evaporation 
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t»  the  ODOont  of  abcmt  S(MM)00  barrels  per  an-  doubt  that  these  and  the  iUied^ieeleeeoQkl  be 
Bom.  Iron  ud  copper  ores  exist,  but  are  Dot  introdooed  with  advantage  into  the  Ust  of  do- 
wo^ed.  The  total  imports  are  rahied  at  $1,*  mestlcated  birds,  both  in  this  ooontry  and  in 
000,000  anmiaDjr,  and  the  ezporU  at  $1,185,000.  Enrooe.  S.  The  globose  cnrassow  ((7.  alokiegra^ 
TIm  prindpal  luvbor  is  thst  of  Santa  Anna  on  linn.)  is  distingnished  bj  a  caUoos  gioiMilar  to- 
tha  8.  W.  ooast,  one  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  berde  at  the  base  of  tlM  lull,  incHning  back- 
to  which  is  defended  by  Fort  Amsterdam,  while  ward,  coTcred,  like  the  base  of  the  numdibles, 
cm  the  other  stands  Willemstad  or  Curacoa,  the  with  a  bright  yellow  cere ;  the  general  color  is 
capital  of  the  idand  and  of  a  goTemment  which  black,  with  the  Tent  and  tip  of  the  tail  white, 
tadndta  thb  and  the  neighboring  islands  of  This  bird  miites  with  the  preceding  and  the  next 
Bocn  Arre,  Oroba  (or  Amba),  and  Little  Cora-  apedei^  producing  hybrids,  which  may  be  more 
coa,  and  prarided  over  since  18M  by  R.  F.  van  or  less  continued  by  intermiztnre  of  the  prim- 
Lansberge.  Onracoa  was  settled  by  the  Span-  ItlTe  stocks,  presenting  a  rery  great  rariety  of 
lards  in  the  16th  century,  taken  by  the  Dutch  colors;  from  this  has  arisen  many  a  sappoeed 
is  the  lTth.capturedbythe  British  in  iroa,  re-  new  species.  >.  The  red  cnrassow  (O.  mk^s, 
stored  to  Holland  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  again  linn.)  has  no  tnberde  on  the  bill,  and  has  the 
aabed  by  En^and  in  1806,  and  finally  gtren  up  region  of  the  eyea  feathered ;  the  color  of  the 
to  the  Dutch  in  1814*  under  parts  is  a  bright  chestnut,  with  the  head, 
OURA880W,  a  name  given  to  two  genera  of  neck,  and  tail  banded  with  bkck  and  white,  and 
birds  of  the  order  ifoUinm,  and  the  dmilly  era^  occasionally  with  yellow.  4.  The  wattled  curas- 
0Um;  the  two  genera  are  cnu  and  pauxij  both  9om(C,  earmmeulata,  Temm.)  has  the  head  black, 
peculiar  to  AmerioL  The  curassows  have  the  the  belly  chestnut,  and  the  cere  and  naked  parte 
oOl  moderately  long,  atrong,  generaUy  elevated  red.  with  a  blade  crest  The  other  species  are  CL 
aft  the  base,  with  Uie  culmen  curved,  and  the  ^IsMsta  (SpixX  and  C.  wtimuium  (^»ix). — In 
aides  compressed  to  the  obtuse  tip;  the  nostrils  the  genus  pawH  the  bill  is  short,  ana  the  cnl- 
are  lateral  and  large,  with  an  opening  partly  men  is  elevated  and  much  curved ;  the  6th  and 
doaed  by  a  crescentic  or  rounded  membrane ;  7th  quills  are  equal  and  the  longest;  the  greater 
the  hind  toe  is  long,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  part  of  the  head  Is  covered  with  diort  vdvecj 
the  others.  In  the  genos  croa  the  bill  is  mod-  feathers.  Three  q>edes  are  described :  1.  TIm 
arate ;  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  with  the  cushew  cnrassow  (P,  gaUatm^  Lttth.X  with  a 
ith  to  the  8th  quills  equal  and  the  longest;  the  hard  and  thick  oval  tubercle,  of  a  blue  color,  at 
tail  long  and  rounded;  the  tarsi  roburt,  longer  the  base  of  the  bill;  general  color  Mack,  hot 
tfian  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  in  front  by  about  the  vent  and  the  end  of  the  tail  white ;  it 
broad  scales;  the  toes  long;  strong,  and  covered  isaboat  the  si»  of  a  turkey,  and,  like  the  other 
with  prominent  scales,  the  lateral  toes  being  curassows,  is  readOy  domesticated,  t.  Tha 
equal ;  the  daws  are  moderate,  compressed,  and  raaor-billed  eorassow  (P.  eiiln,  linn.)  is  smaller 
cnrved.  Six  species  are  described,  of  which  the  than  the  preceding;  being  about  Si  feet  long ; 
most  interesting  are :  1.  The  crested  cursssow  of  a  black  cdor,  with  the  beUy  chcaCaut.  t. 
{€•  al^0r^  Linn.X  of  a  general  blade  color.  The  P.  Um^mtsM  (Spix). — The  curassows  (or 
with  tlie  lower  belly  white,  and  the  cere  yel-  hocooa,  ss  they  are  sometimes  called)  and  tha 
low ;  the  head  Is  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  panxiA,  with  the  pemeiopt  or  guan,  are  to  Sooth 
rscunred  and  frizded  feathers,  radiated,  alter-  America  what  the  turkey  is  to  North  America; 
aatdy  white  and  Mack;  the  sides  of  the  head  in  the  state  of  domestication  they  exhibit  the 
aadbaseof  the  bQl  are  bare;  at  certain  aaes  the  same  traits  snd  habits  as  ordinarv  poultry;  they 
body,  wings,  and  tail  are  banded  with  white.  It  are  polyaamoos,  many  females  being  attached 
is  8  feet  long,  about  as  large  as  a  turkey.  Thb  to  a  sin^  male ;  they  are  easily  accltmated  Ui 
spediss  hss  frequently  been  carried  to  Europe  Europe,  and  of  course  would  be  in  the  United 
ftom  Guiana,  and  is  the  one  generaUy  seen  in  States;  they  live  in  peace  with  other  galfia*- 
adlections;  in  addition  to  its  pleasing  appear-  ceoos  birds,  and  rarely  utter  any  &cordani 
anca,  it  is  mild  and  social  In  its  manners^  and  cries— qudificatioos  of  which  many  of  our  d»> 
aftrds  a  savory  and  nutritious  artide  of  food,  mestic  fowls  are  destitute.  The  ffight  of  the 
It  Inhabits  the  forests  of  tropical  America  in  corassows  is  heavy  and  iU  sustained:  b«t  thfy 
hnfs  flocks,  whose  peaceable  members  seem  run  with  great  rapi^ty,  carrying  tn#  tail  In  a 
aoi  to  fear  man  unless  in  the  netghboriKx>d  of  pendant  positioo.  Aceordlnff  to  Sonninl,  their 
dwdlings.  The  nest  b  of  very  rode  construe-  cry  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables  ^  po- 
tion, pUoed  upon  dry  branches  on  trees,  and  hie;**  in  addition  to  this  they  make  a  dull  hum- 
Mned  with  leaves ;  the  eggs  are  fWm  2  to  6  in  mlM  sound,  as  does  the  turkey,  varioody 
annber,  white,  resembling  those  of  the  turkey,  momfied  by  the  remarkable  sinuosities  of  the 
Tlioogh  living  in  the  wildest  locditie^  it  exhib-  wind|»ipe.  The  trachea  in  the  armeidm  differs 
ila  a  remarkable  disposition  to  becoine  tame,  (torn  that  of  other  gallinaceous  birds  in  its  re- 
SBdflodcsof  them  are ft^ueotly  domesticated;  markablc  drcumvulatioDs.  In  the  curassows 
Aar  perch  in  elevated  dtuations,  on  roofe  and  proper  they  take  place  at  the  lower  part  of 
hiffa  trees;  they  are  eadlv  reared,  as  almost  the  neck,  or  in  the  thorsdc  cavity;  in  the 
any  kind  cf  vegetable  food  agrees  with  them ;  pauxis  they  are  directed  on  the  muscles  of  the 
■alie,  rice,  braad,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  breast,  immediate] v urxler  the  integuments;  but 
iruitBi  are  eageriyaatao  by  tham.    There  is  no  in  nooo  of  them  does  the  trachea  form  ita  ooo- 
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▼ohttimis  in  the  interior  of  the  breast  bone,  as  when  disturbed,  feigning  death.    The  head  is 

in  the  swans.    In  the  crested  corassow  the  famished  with  a  long  carved  snout,  bent  under 

tnohea  is  flattened,  chiefly  membranous,  with  the  thorax  when  at  rest,  which  is  used  to  make 

the  rings  entire  and  very  distant  from  each  the  crescent-shaped  cut  in  which  the  egg  is  de* 

other;  it  describee  a  broad  curve  between  the  posited ;  the  jaws  are  at  the  end  of  the  snout; 

bones  of  the  furca,  goes  back  2  inches  over  the  the  thorax  is  uneven,  and  the  wing  cases  are 

mosoles  of  the  neck,  and  then  makes  a  second  ridged  and  humped,  covering  2  transparent 

ctrcnmTolntion,  from  which  it  takes  the  usual  wings  by  which  the  insect  flies  from  tree  to 

form  as  £ur  as  the  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  tree ;  behind  the  humps  there  is  a  yellowish 

suddenly  dilated.    In  the  pauxi^  the  trachea  at  white  spot ;  each  thigh  has  2  small  teeth  on  the 

the  opening  of  the  thorax  ascends  over  the  under  side.    These  beetles  appear  between  the 

right  great  pectoral  muscle  at  a  distance  from  first  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  according 

tlM  crest  of  the  breast  bone,  continues  along  to  the  forwardness  of  vegetation.    When  the 

this  muscle,  and  forms  a  curve  passing  some-  plums  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  the  female  b^ 

what  behind  this  bone;  it  then  proceeds  over  gins  to  sting  the  fruit,  making  an  incision  in  the 

the  left  pectoral  mutele,  making  a  turn  on  the  skin,  in  which  she  deposits  a  single  egg ;  she 

side  at  the  breast  bone,  passing  behind  it  above  goes  from  plum  to  plum,  placing  an  egg  in  eadi 

the  first  carve ;  then  it  turns  again  to  the  right^  until  her  store  is  exhausted,  hardly  a  fruit  es- 

and  passes  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the  cav-  caping  when  these  insects  are  abundant.    The 

ity  of  the  diest^    The  windpipe  may  be  short-  grubs,  resembling  whitish,  footless  maggots, 

ooed  or  lengthened  by  muscular  action.    This  with  a  rounded,  distinct,  light  brown  head,  are 

ooaformation  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  immediately 

loud  and  sonorous  voices  of  these  birds.    The  burrow  obliquely  to  the  stone ;  the  fruit,  weak- 

corasBOWs    are    extensively  distributed   over  ened  by  the  gnawing  of  the  grub,  becomes 

Amesies,   being  found  in  the  GuTanas,  BrazU,  gummy,  and  falls  to  the  ground  before  it  is 

Paragvay,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  prob-  ripe ;  by  this  time  the  mh  has  attained  its  full 

Mj  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.    It  size,  quits  the  fruit,  and  enters  the  ground  be- 

iroold  be  worthy  of  trial  to  introduce  this  tween  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 

fiuuly  c^  birds  into  our  southern  and  middle  August  in  New  England ;  it  there  becomes  a 

states ;  thej  would  in  course  of  time  add  an  pupa,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect  in  about 

important  article  of  food,  and  afford  a  new  8  weeks.    Several  broods  may  be  hatched  in  a 

sooroo  of  profltable  industry.  season,  the  latest  ones  remaining  as  pup»  in 

GIJRAXE  (LaL  eurare,  to  take  careX  the  the  ground  all  winter ;  some  good  authorities 

lowest  degree  of  clerical  rank  in  the  church  believe  that  the  curculio  passes  the  winter 

of  £o|^i^,  so  called  from  having  the  care  of  above  ground  in  the  perfect  state,  and  therefore 

sofifaL    The  curate  is  the  substitute  or  assistant  that  any  operations  in  the  soil  at  this  season  can 

of  the  actual  incumbent.     Perpetual  curacies  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  against  its  rav- 

are  those  where   there  is  neither  rector  nor  ages.    Not  only  plums,  but  nectarines,  apricots, 

▼iear,  bat  the  tithes  having  been  appropriated,  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  quinces, 

thelayappropriator  is  obliged  toappoint  a  curate  are  attacked  by  the  curculio.    The  grubs  are 

at  a  stipend.    In  large  parishes  it  is  usual  to  ap«  sometimes  found  in  excrescences  on  plum  trecMS. 

point  more  than  one  curate  to  officiate  in  the  in  which  the  beetles  finding  in  them  an  acid 

pari^  ehnrch,  and  to  assist  the  incumbent  in  resembling  that  of  the  fruit,  has  deposited  Uie 

n»  daties.    There  are  also  curates  in  chapels  eggs,  and  hence  has  often  been  wrongfully 

of  esse,  and  in  the  modem  foundations  known  accused  of  *producing  these  swellings.    As  the 

as  district  churches,  which  belong  to  ecolesias-  curculio  is  a  good  flier,  any  efforts  to  prevent 

tieal  sabdivisions  within  parishes,  and  subor-  its  ascending  the  trunks  of  trees  must  be  of 

£aata  to  the  rector  or  vicar  in  some  matters,  no  avail.    Among  remedies  which  have  been 

tiioagh  indepen^nt  in  otJiers.     By  act  1  and  2  found  successful  on  a  small  scale,  the  following 

Tiotoria,  the  lowest  stipend  to  be  paid  to  a  deserve  mention :  sudden  jars  of  the  limbs  in 

cnrate  is  ^0 ;  the  sum  rising,  in  proportion  the  morning  and  evening  in  June,  when  they 

to  thte  population  of  the  cure,  to  £160,  as  a  are  depositing  their  eggs,  will  cause  many  to 

«aa^—"*"  fall  upon  sheets  spread  beneath  the  trees,  from 

CUBATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  a  which  they  may  be  collected  and  destroyed; 

celebrated  funily  of  Alba.    Three  brothers  of  scattering  air-slacked  lime  in  damp  days  on  the 

this  £iBiily,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  trees  once  a  week  for  6  weeks,  beginning  soon 

fagght  witik  8  Roman  brothers,  Uie  Horatii,  ana  after  the  fruit  is  discoverable ;  sprinkling  flour 

were  ecmqaered,  and  the  consequence  of  their  of  sulphur  over  them  about  the  time  the  fhiit  is 

defeat  was  the  subjection  of  Alba  to  Rome.  setting,  and  once  or  twice  afterward;  applying 

GUROULIO,  or  Plum  Weevil,  a  small  beetle  by  means  of  a  syringe  a  whitewash  solution, 

of  the  Cunily  eurcuUcnida,  and  genus  rhyncha-  rendered  sticky  by  a  little  glue.   All  fallen  fruit 

(FaiM*.),  R.  nemtphar  (Herbst).    The  perfect  should  be  destroyed  by  heat,  that  the  grubs  may 

I  about  I  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  not  escape  into  the  ground,  and  give  rise  to  a 

color,  Tariegated  with  white,  yellow,  and  new  generation ;  diseased  excrescences  should 

bbek  spots ;  it  looks  like  a  dried  bud  when  be  cut  out ;  the  admission  of  swine  and  poultry 

from  a  tree,  and  remains  motionless  about  the  trees  will  cause  many  of  the  larvao  to 
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be  devoured  before  tharean  enter  Um  ground.—  <si*^A  ^^^  ^  ^*  Soribonins  the  orator,  Aed  Ib 

The  graj-sided  cnrcnlio  b  pale  brown,  from  ^  68  B.  (X  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  90  B. 

to  )  of  an  inch  long ;  the  larva  live  in  the  trunks  0.,  pr»tor  in  82,  and  consul  in  76.    On  the  ex* 

oC  the  white  oak,  on  which  the  beetles  maj  be  piration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained  the  nno- 

foond  about  the  beginning  of  June.    Other  vinoe  of  Macedonia,  where  he  distingoiabed 

emreuUanida  destroj  pine  trees,  and  infest  var  himself  bj  waging  successful  war  against  the 

rious  kinds  of  nuts  in  this  country.   In  Europe  barbarians  dwelling  north  toward  the  Danube, 

there  are  numv  species  which  as  yet  are  not  In  57  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  app^ted 

found  here.    The  most  destructive  of  the  fam-  pontifex  maximus,  which  office  he  held  till  hb 

fly  are  those  which  attack  wheat  and  other  death.    He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator, 

grains.    (See  Wesviu)  and  was  at  once  a  virulent  enemy  of  CsBsac  and 

CURES,  in  andent  geography,  a  town  of  the  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicera  II.  A  son  of  the 
Babines,  25  m.  fitim  Kome,  near  the  left  bank  preceding,  wasmade  tribune  of  the  people  in50 
of  the  Tiber.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  accord-  B.  0.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Caaar 
ing  to  tradition,  the  people  of  Oures  were  unit-  sent  him  to  act  against  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
ed  with  the  inhabitanta  of  Rome,  whence  the  Sicily.  He  succeeded  in'  oriving  Cato  out  of 
latter  were  afterward  designated  Quirites.  The  that  island,  but  venturing  to  cross  over  to  Afii- 
coUeagne  of  Romulus,  Tatius,  and  Numa  Pom-  ca,  he  was  defeated  and  shun. 
pQius,  the  2d  king  of  Rome,  were  both  natives  CURLEW,  a  bird  of  the  order  fraUm^  fiun- 
of  Cures.  The  city  fell  into  decay  at  a  very  ily  icolcpaeiam^  subfamilv  Unumnm  (which  in- 
early  period,  was  revived  by  Sylla,  and  was  at  dudes  both  curlews  and  godwitsX  and  geons 
last  destroyed  bv  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  cen-  numeHtua  (Lath.).  The  bill  is  long,  smdcr. 
tnry.  The  modem  village  of  Correse  occupies  curved  from  the  base,  with  sides  compressed 
itsdte. and  grooved;  the  upper  mandible  prqfedinff 

CURETES,  priests  and  ministers  of  Oybde  over  the  lower,  and  obtuse ;  wings  long  ana 

or  Rhea.    The  rites  and  orgies  with  which  thev  pointed,  the  1st  quill  the  longest;  tail  abort 

odebrated  the  worship  of  their  deity  were  at  and  even ;  tard  long  and  dender ;  toea  inod* 

most  identicd  with  tMMe  ot  the  Corybantes.  erate,  lateral  ones  unequd  and  united  at  thdr 

(HJRFEW,  the   evening  bell  (spelled  dso  bases;  hind  toe  lone,  dender,  and  partly  real- 

oorfeu,  carfou,  and  conrfeu,  a  corruption  of  IV.  Ing  on  the  ground ;  daws  short  and  dntt.   Tbera 

^9utr€  feu\  so  caDed  firom  the  evening  bell  ara  neariy  20  species  described,  scattered  over 

having  been  the  aignd  to  extinguish  fira  on  the  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world  in  the  win- 

liearth  and  remain  within  doors.    The  practice  ter,  sjkI  going  norUi  in  summer ;  they  frequent 

was  common  in  the  middle  agea.    Pd  vdora  the  bor&rs  of  die  sea,  and  muddy  and  sandy 

YiigQ  statea  that  William  the  Conqueror  intro-  ahores,  sometimes  vidting  moon  and  marshy 

dnced  it  into  England  as  a  measura  of  police,  plains,  in  search  of  worms,  larvn,  crustaoea. 

The  obligation  of  extinguishing  fira  and  hght  and  mollusks,  which  they  extract  from  tbo 

on  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  was  abolished  in  moist  ground,  often  from  under  water,  with 

England  by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  but  the  evening  their  Ions;  bills ;  they  dso  eat  berries  fhxn  tho 

bdl  itself  was  continued.    We  find  entries  in  fields  and  woodlands.    The  nests  ara  formed  on 

the  munidpd  records  of  **  ryngyng  ye  curfewe,*^  the  ground  in  holes,  lined  with  grass*  end  tho 

**  a  roan  to  ring  the  curfew.^  *^  new  rope  for  the  eags  are  generally  4  in  number.    The  loiMr-bill- 

oorfew  bdV*  m  so  on,  as  late  as  the  beginning  ed  curlew,  or  dckle-bill  (i^.  hmgirotirk^  ^'^X 

of  the  16th  century.    The  evening  bell  and  ia  the  largest  of  the  American  species,  and  m^ 

prayer  bell,  still  tolled  at  stated  hours  in  some  readily  be  distinguished  fnsm  all  others  by  tho 

filaces  had  thdr  origin  in  the  eowtre  feu.  length  of  the  bill,  which  b  fVom  7  to  9  inehea ; 

CURI^  the  name  of  certdn  divisions  of  the  the  totd  length  to  end  of  claws  is  29  inches^ 

people  of  ancient  Rome.    Romulus  divided  the  the  extent  of  wings  40  indies,  and  the  wei^t 

whole  population  into  8  tribea,  and  eadi  tribe  i^out  1}  lbs.   Tlie  generd  color  of  the  plumago 

Into  10  curi».    Although  thera  wera  dterward  b  pde  reddish  brown,  the  head  and  neck 

15  tribes,  yet  the  number  of  the  curis  remain-  strc^dced  with  dud^y ;  the  upper  part  of  the 

od  dways  the  same.    At  fint  these  curi«  poa-  throat,  and  a  band  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  light 

oessed  considerable  politicd  importance,  but  bufi*;  above  marked  with  blackish  brown,  tafl 

from  the  time  when  Bervius  Tuliius  instituted  barred  with  the  same ;  abdomen  pldn  yellow- 

the  centuriea^   their  influence  became  diffht.  ish  red;   feet  bluish.     Tliuugh  ibnnd  in  the 

The  i^aoe  where  a  curia  met  was  also  called  nortli,  it  in  most  abundant  at  Uie  souths  where 

ooria,  and  the  place  where  the  senate  met  was  it  resides  dl  the  year  and  breeds ;  it  feeds  dnr- 

dadgnated  by  the  same  name.    In  the  Roman  ing  tlie  day  in  the  mardies,  retiring  to  tlie 

provindd  citiea,  the   name  was   applied   to  ahores  in  large  flocks  at  night;   the  favorite 

iba  body  which  administered  the  aflfdri  of  the  food  ia  Mudl  fiddler  crabs.     They  are  eadly 

town,  and  was  re^>ondble  to  the  Roman  gov-  shot,  though  ratlier  tenacious  of  life,  fi^eqnenting 

tnunent  for  the  taxea.    In  the  middle  ages  Uie  for  some  time  tlie  same  resting  place ;  they  an- 

Bame  was  also  given  to  a  solemn  assembly  of  swer  readily  the  fowIer*s  calL      The  fifdi  la 

the  counta  and  prdatesof  the  empire.    In  mod-  toush  and  fldiy,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the 

orn  Europe  curia  Is  used  to  designate  a  court  smdler  spvcies.    They  are  occasiondly  seen  as 

CURIO,  C.  ScBiooaica.    I.  A  Roman  publi-  Ux  north  as  Boston.    The  Esquimani  ooriew. 
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sometimes  called  dongh-bird  (Ni  horealUy  Lath.),  (liniL),  of  the  size  of  a  capon ;  the  general  color 
has  a  bill  about  2^  inches  long,  and  tarsi  If  is  brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  whit- 
indies;  the  length  to  end  of  claws  about  17  ish;  the  rump  is  white,  and  the  tail  barred 
indiea,  extent  of  wings  28  inches ;  weight  ^  lb.  with  white  and  brown.    It  is  a  well-flavored 
The  npper  plumage  is  daskj  brown,  marked  species.    The  whimbrel  (JV.  phaopus,  Linn.)  is 
with  nnmerons  spots  of  light  brownish  yellow ;  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  which  it 
a  line  of  white  from  the  bill  to  the  eje ;  upper  resembles  in  its  plumage. 
part  of  head  brownish  black,  with  streaks  and  a  OURLING,  a  favorite  Scottish  game,  played 
median  line  of  grayish  or  yellowish  white ;  on  the  ice  with  large  stones  of  a  spherical  form, 
thrtMt  white ;  neck  and  breast  yellowish  gray,  flattened  so  that  their  length  shall  be  equal  to 
with  longitudinal  marks  and  spots  of  dusky;  twice  their  thickness.    They  are  carefully  se- 
abdomen  dull  yellowish  white ;   flanks  with  lected,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  break, 
brown  bars;  tail  and  its  lipper  coverts  pale  have  their  under  side  polished,  and  vary  in 
grayisli  brown,   with  deep  brown  bars,   and  weight  from  30  to  60  lbs.    They  have  handles 
l»x>wnish  white  tip ;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  of  wood  or  iron  by  which  they  are  impelled 
first  shaft  white  with  dusky  tip.    The  females  over  the  ice.    The  path  in  which  the  stones 
very  closely  resemble  the  males.     In  the  New  move  is  called  the  rinJsj  and  may  be  from  80 
England  and  middle  states  this  bird  arrives  to  50  yards  long.    At  each  end  of  the  rink  a 
from  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  re-  mark  or  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  called  the  tee. 
maining  through  October,  when  it  moves  off  The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
to  the  south  in  flocks,  going  north  again  to  each  person  endeavors  either  to  leave  his  own 
breed  in  the  spring.    In  Labrador  its  ravorite  stone  as  near  the  tee  as  possible,  to  remove 
food  is  the  curlew  berry,  a  small  black  fruit  those  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to  guard  those 
crowing  on  a  creeping  shrub  an  inch  or  two  of  his  own  side.    When  all  have  played,  the 
nigh ;  in  the  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  one  nearest  the  tee  counts  one,  and  the  second, 
the  aeft,  it  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grasshop-  third,  &c.,  if  of  the  same  side,  count  each  one 
pen,  seeds,  worms,  and  berries.     In  the  au-  more.    The  side  which  first  scores  81  wins. 
tomn  they  are  very  fat,  hence  their  conunon  OURRAN,  John  Philpot,  an  Irish  orator, 
name,    aiMl    are   considered   great   delicacies,  born  at  >Kewmarket,  county  of  Cork,  July  24, 
Tbey  are  not  shy,  running,  squatting,  and  fly-  1750,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brompton,  a  sub- 
mg  Tery  much  like  a  snipe.     The  Uudsonian  urb  of  London,  Oct.  14,  1817.    His  father  was 
or  ^ort-billed  curlew  (N.  BucUonicus^  Lath.)  is  ofl^cer  to  a  manorial  court,  and  a  person  of  great 
coosaderably  larger  than  the  last  named  species,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  his  mother  an  accom- 
ItB  bill   is  about   4   inches   long ;    the  total  plished  woman,  who  made  great  efforts  to  pro- 
kaigth  to  end  of  claws  21  inches,  extent  of  cure  for  her  son  every  possible  advantage  of 
wings  3d  inches,  and  weight  a  little  over  a  education.    After  having  been  under  the  in- 
poimd.     The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  deep  struction  of  Nathaniel  Boyse,  the  resident  cler- 
Dfown,  with  a  centrid  and  2  lateral  whitisn  gyman,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  made  a  man  of 
linea;   between  the  bill  and  eye,  and  behind  nim,  and  through  a  preparatory  course  at  the 
the  latter,  brownish ;  the  neck  pale  yellowish  free  grammar  school  of  Middleton,  he  entered 
gray,  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ;    chin  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  a  view  of  prepar- 
graykh  white;  upper  parts  generally  blackish  ing  himself  for  the  church,  but  afterward  deter- 
bcown,  with  numerous  brownish  white  spots ;  mined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
wings  and  rump  lighter ;   tail  and  its  upper  in  1773  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
coveftfl  with  brown  and  yellowish  gray  bars,  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse  having  advanced 
the  former  white-tipped ;   primaries  brownish  him  funds  for  that  purpose.    The  succeeding 
lower  parts  grayish  white,  the  sides  year  he  married  the  aaughter  of  Dr.  Creagh,  of 
~  and  barred  with  grayish  brown ;  Dublin,  and  in  1775  was  called  to  the  Iri^bar. 
of  first  quill  white.     This  species  often  For  some  time  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  generous 
■KWiJatea  with  the  sickle-bill,  and  arrives  in  social  disposition.    A  club  which  he  formed, 
koge  iLocks  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  in  May  under  the  name  of  the  monks  of  St.  Patrick, 
froBi  the  ponth;  they  soon  move  northward  gathered  together  the  leading  liberals  of  the 
t»  breed ;  they  return  toward  the  last  of  Au-  Irish  metropolis.    Here  Ourran  shone  in  all  his 
|Ht,  remain  a  few  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  brilliancy.    At  the  same  time  he  was  often  in 
tkt  soath  to  spend  the  winter.    The  nabits  and  great  pecuniary  straits.    He  relates  that  one 
fcod  are  aboot  the  same  as  in  the  other  species. .  day,  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  he  returned  to  the 
The  ffiglit  b  high  and  rapid,  and  in  their  mi-  house  in  a  state  of  despondency,  when  he 
frUkMiB  accompanied  by  a  constant  whistling ;  found  a  brief  awaiting  him  with  20  guineas. 
diey  fly  steadily,  answer  the  sportsman^s  whistle  This  brief  was  the  commencement  of  his  for- 
ici£ly,  and  are  easUy  shot ;  they  are  consid-  tune,  and  was  put  in  his  way  through  the  kind- 
end  ezeellent  eating.    Like  the  long-billed  cur-  ness  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  who,  although  differ- 
kv,  this  ^lecies  will  linger  around  its  wounded  ing  with  him  in  politics,  continued  his  friend 
wmMBioos  until  many  of  a  flock  are  killed ;  through  life.    His  clients  became  so  numerous 
fte  ktter,  howcTcr,  is  much  the  rarest  bird  in  that  he  was  soon  in  easy  circumstances.    In 
iMit  parts  of  the  northern  states.    The  largest  1782  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  as 
«f  the  Eoropeaa  curlews  is  the  If.  arquatus^  member  for  Kilbeggan.    His  attacks  on  the  gov- 
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•rament  toon  kd  to  doelii,  first  with  Ifr.  Fits-  irhm  the  dattli  of  Pitt  threw  the  power  into 
gibbon  (afterward  eari  of  OlareX  then  attomej*  the  hands  of  Fox  and  the  liberals.  Curran  was 
general^  and  next  with  Mi^for  Hobart,  both  end-  offered  the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
ing  without  injary  to  either  party.  Step  bj  step  which  he  accepted,  althoogh  more  desiroos  of 
he  rose  in  his  profession,  till  ne  became  the  most  the  office  of  attorney-general.  The  duties  of  the 
popular  barrister  of  his  time.  He  had  a  dashing,  office  were  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  and  were 
fearless  way  that  suited  his  auditory.  His  elo-  hampered  by  petty  jealousies.  From  tliis  time 
quence  was  thorouglily  Irish.  Rarely  attempting  his  genius  declined,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of 
to  convince  by  argument,  he  always  addressea  hypochondria  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
himself  successfully  to  the  feelings.  His  style  of  Occasionally  the  influence  of  travel  or  of  music, 
metaphor  was  bold  and  original— often  extrava-  in  which  he  had  some  skill,  would  revive  him, 
gant.  In  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  hd  but  only  temporarily.  In  1814  he  exchanged 
exceeded  tlie  recognised  limits  of  forbearance,  his  place  for  a  pension  of  £3,700  per  annum, 
and  was  frequently  bullying  and  insolent  On  He  resided  chiefly  in  his  mansion  at  Brompton^ 
one  occasion  he  so  goaded  Mr.  8t.  Leger,  a  wit*  where  be  ei^oyed  the  acquaintance  of  Sheridan, 
ness  in  the  case  of  an  assault  by  an  Iridi  noble-  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Erskine,  tlie  prince  regent, 
man  upon  an  aged  priest,  that  he  had  to  fight  and  other  notables.  Godwin  the  novelist,  and 
him.  In  persuasive jwwers  Curran  had  no  rivaL  Moore  the  poet,  were  his  devoted  friends.  In 
His  diction  was  nnent  and  charming,  and  Sept.  1817,  he  wrote  that  he  had  ^'closed  his 
he  not  unfrequently  wound  up  his  address  by  accounts  with  hope.**  Afterward  he  complain- 
some  solemn  adjuration  from  Scriptore.  His  ed  of  *^  a  mountain  of  lead  at  his  heart**  Oc- 
voice  was  not  naturally  good,  but  be  improved  carional  flashes  of  his  fonner  wit  lit  up  hb  de- 
it  by  careful  training.  Personally  he  was  the  re-  cline.  Speaking  of  a  parsing  attack  of  apo- 
verse  of  prepossessing,  having  a  soft  and  boyish  pl^xv,  he  descri^^i  it  as  *'  a  runaway  knock  at 
look.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  met  death^s  door."  On  Oct  8  he  was  seixed  with 
with  a  severe  domestic  blow  in  tne  elopement  a  second  flt,  of  which  he  died  in  the  following 
of  his  wife.  He  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  week.  His  ^*  Speeches  on  the  late  very  inter- 
seducer,  but  would  not  touch  the  damages  esting  State  Trials  ^  appeared  in  Dublin  in  180€^ 
awarded.  He  even  allowed  the  faithless  wife  and  his  ^  Speecbe^  with  Memoirs  by  a  Barris- 
a  stipend,  and  went  to  London  to  see  her  when  ter,**  in  Loiidon,  1817  (new  edition,  with  memoir 
she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  by  Davis,  1845).  His  **  Letter  to  the  Rev.  U. 
Ireland  was  at  that  period  in  an  excited  po-  Weston"  was  published  in  181 9. — See  also  ^^Me- 
littcai  condition.  Tne  question  of  Catholic  nooirs  of  the  Ufe  of  Curran  "  by  Alex.  Ste|^i«is 
emancipation  especially  a^tated  the  people.  (1817);  **  Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Literary,  and 
Curran  advocated  liberal  principles  in  the  house  Political  Life  of  the  late  Rt  Hon.  John  Ptiilpoi 
of  commons,  and  defenoed  liberal  politicians  Curran,'*  by  William  0'Regan(1817);  **BeoQl- 
in  tlie  courts  of  law.  Although  his  talents  lectionsof  J.  P.  CurranandsomeofhisCoiiteai> 
in  parliament  were  conspicuous,  it  was  in  the  poraries,**  bv  C.  Phillips  ^1818) ;  ^  The  Life  of 
courts  that  he  shone  preeminent  There  he  the  Right  Hon.  John  rlitlpot  Curran,**  bj  hk 
made  his  finest  political  orations.  His  defence  son  William  Henry  Curran  (1819). 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  CURRANT(rt&M,Linn.X  thenameofasaMQ, 
his  crowning  effort;  his  roost  noted  meedies  valuable,  and  well-known  garden  fruity  of  which 
Wing  those  in  defence  of  Theobald  Wolie  Tone,  there  are  numerous  varieties.  Two  principal 
Msjor  Rowan,  OUver  Bond,  the  brothers  species  are  commonly  known,  but  tliere  are 
Shearea,  Jackson  Finney,  and  Finnerty — in  Uie  several  beside.  The  B,  ru^rum  (WilkLl  e^ 
latter  of  which  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  cording  to  Persoon,  grows  spontaneooslv  in 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  During  the  sympathy  Sweden,  and  in  the  n<»them  parts  uf  Engfapd^ 
excited  for  the  French  revolution  Curran  remain-  and  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  kinds.  It  beaie 
ed  faithful  to  England,  even  while  exhausting  abundance  of  semi-transparent  red  berries  la 
every  element  of  opposition  against  her  govern-  racemea,  which  diminish  m  sixe  at  the  apex  of 
ment  InlHOOtheunionof  Ireland  with  Rritain  the  bunch.  There  b  a  white-fhiited  variely^ 
was  accomplished.  Curran,  who  had  opposed  it,  noore  esteemed  by  some  on  aocoont  of  its  leaa 
viewed  the  event  with  despondency.  Indeed,  acid  Juice.  Great  improvements  have  beem 
he  had  at  one  time  decided  to  abandon  the  coun-  made  on  these  friiits  bv  repeated  experinlSOtl^ 
try  and  seek  a  new  borne  in  America ;  but  other  and  not  only  the  plant  has  been  rendered  more 
events,  which  followed  rapidly,  di^peUed  thb  robust,  but  the  sixe  of  the  berries  has  been  in- 
Idea.  Thepeaceof  Amiens,  in  180d,  permitted  creased.  The  London  horticultural  socieiy^ 
him  to  visit  the  continent  On  July  28, 1808,  catalogue  for  1843  gives  a  list  of  10  sorts  of  the 
the  rising  under  Robert  Emmet  took  pbce.  Cur-  red  and  8  sorts  of  the  white  currant  of  which 
ran  had  a  deeper  interest  in  this  event  than  he  the  red  Dutch  and  the  white  Dutch,  known 
himself  was  aware  of,  for  an  affection  subsisted  also  under  many  STnonymcs»  have  stood  hich 
between  Emmet  and  his  daughter  Sarah.  The  in  the  estimation  of  practical  gardeners^  Knight 
Toung  man  was  executed,  8ept.  2(t,  1803.  Dnr-  succeeded  in  raining  some  improved  kindbs 
ing  this  year  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  fhxn  seed,  favorablv  known  and  bearing  hia 
defence  of  Owen  Kirwan.  Political  matters  name.  Several  lately  introduced  from  Franee 
oontinned  in  much  the  same  state  until  180^  bear  fruit  of  remarkable  sixe  and  davor; 
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If  any  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  size  aronnd  the  stem.    Sometiifies,  after  the  stem 
oif  the  first  and  of  the  last  berrj  on  the  ra-  has  been  trained  npright  for  2  or  8  feet,  the 
eame,  and  indeed  thej  could  be  compared  to  branches  are  spread  thinlj  upon  a  low  es- 
mifiiatnre   bunches  of    grapes.    It  has    been  palier;  or,  in  case  this  is  not  used,  a  thin, 
tlKMight  that  the  red  currant  is  a  native  of  spreading  head  is  carefully  grown.    All  snper- 
this  eoontrj,  an  opinion  founded  on  its  iden-  fluous  wood,  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
ti^  with  the  B.  a&inervium  of  Michauz.    Ac-  removed,  and  about  midsummer  the  ends  of 
cording  to  the  ^  Flora  of  North  America,"  the  the  fruit-bearing  branches  are  pinched  off,  in 
red  corrant  appears  to  be  ^'  abundant  in  our  order  to  allow  the  fruit  to  swell  and  increase. 
northern  latitudes,  agreeing  in  everj  respect  But  the  currant  will  reward  the  least  degree  of 
with  the  European  form."    It  occurs  through-  attention  that  is  given  to  it  The^uice  of  the  cur- 
cot  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  riv-  rant  contains  sugar  and  malic  acid,to  the  presence 
er,  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  and  at  the  sources  of  of  which  is  owing  its  pleasant  flavor.    Currant 
SL  CriHX  river  (Torrey  and  Gray).    It  has  wine  is  considered  a  valuable  beverage,  and  for 
been  noticed  growing  wild  on  the  rocky  banks  preserves,  tarts,  or  for  the  dessert,  currants  are  es- 
of  the  Winooski,  in  Vermont    Josselyn,  who  pecially  esteemed.    When  freshly  gathered  they 
wrote  m  1672,  makes  mention  in  his  ^^  New  are  refrigerant  and  very  gratefid  to  the  palate. 
Eagland  Rarities"  of  "red  and  black  currants."  An  excellent  jelly  is  prepared  from  them,  and 
The  blade  corrant  (S.  nigrum.  Lam.),  differing  for  other  domestic  purposes  their  reputation  is 
Irom  the  conmion  currant  in  the  great  size  or  well  known.    The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is 
the  plant,  in  smoother  leaves,  in  flower  and  in  far  less  esteemed,  indeed  to  many  persons  is 
firoit^  also  in  possessing  a  powerful  aromatic  prin-  positively  disaffreeable.    A  jelly  made  of  it  is 
eqile  with  proportionately  less  acidity,  has  by  used  as  a  remedy  for  hoarseness  or  sore  throat, 
wpcepriTe   experiments  become   ranked  with  and  lozenges  made  of  the  berries,  and  especially 
the  moat  Tilnable  of  the  smaller  garden  fruits,  of  their  skins,  are  of  much  service  in  pectoral 
The  variety  known  as  the  black  Naples  has  complaints.    A  wine  is  made  in  Russia  from  the 
hnget  henries  than  any  other,  and  is  considered  black  currant  berries,  and  in  Siberia  the  leaves, 
the  best.     The  fetid  currant  (R,  prostrcttum^  dried  and  mixed  with  souchong,  are  made  into 
L*HAritierX  with  pale  red  and  bristly  fruit,  ex-  a  drink  resembling  in  flavor  green  tea.    The 
well  as  the  leaves,  a  disagreeable  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood  are  tonic  and  stimulant 
grows   on  mountain  sides  and  in  cold  We  have  seen  the  dried  fruit  of  the  better 
at  the  northward,  reaching  as  far  as  garden  sorts  used  in  making  puddings  which 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains.   The  possessed  much  merit. — The  word  currant  is 
way&rer  and  the  hunter,  on  meeting  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  the  original 
berries,  find  them  not  too  unpleasant  place  whence  the  small  raisins  were  brought 
efineshment     The  B,  floridum  (L^H^r.),  known  as  the  currants  of  commerce.    The  lo- 
rather  larse  yellow-greenish  flowers,  and  nian  islands,  Greece,  and  Turkey  are  the  princi- 
with  smooth.  Mack  fruit,  occurring  in  woods  pal  currant-exporting  countries,   and  directly 
Canada  to  Kentucky,  is  our  native  black  from  those  countries,  and  indirectly  through  £ng- 
bot  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  European  land,  not  less  than  about  2,600,000  lbs.,  valued 
The  Missouri   currant   (R.  aureum^  at  about  $150,000,  were  imported  into  the  Uni- 
.)  18  remarkable  for  its  early  yellow  bloe-  ted  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1857. 
czfaaliog  a   delicious,  spicy  odor,  and  CURRENCY.    See  Money. 

"  a  hi^y  ornamental  shrub.      The  CURRENT  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  Black  river, 

nd  flowering  corrant  (R.  ianguineum^  Ph.),  Arkansas,  rises  in  Texas  co.,  Mo.,  and  has  a  S.  W. 

ft«a  western  America,  and  abundant  among  course  of  over  250  m.    It  is  navigable  by  flat- 

Mki  alofig  the  streams  throughout  Oregon,  is  boats,  and  abounds  with  excellent  fish.    Jack^s 

ai«j  beaatifnl  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  light  Fork  is  its  principal  branch. 

•taKa  blossoms,  which  appear  early  in  spring.  CURRENTS.    See  Atlantic  OcIean. 

In  flvit  ia  insipid,  but  its  flowers  recommend  CURRIE,  James,  a  Scottish  physician,  bom  at 

itfcr  tfie  garden.    Another,  with  flowers  not  so  Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  May  81, 

k|||tiy  colored  (fi,  malvaeeum^  Sm.),  has  been  1756,  died  at  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  Aug.  81, 

^  id  aa  a  native  of  California.    The  genus  1805.    In  early  life  he  went  to  Yir^nia,  with 

cmbradng  the  gooseberries,  comprises  in  a  view  of  following  commercial  pursuits,  but 

rica  something  like  28  distinct  spe-  returning  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri- 

-Tbe  propagation  of  the  currant  is  easy,  as  can  war,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 

»wia  almost  any  garden  soil,  in  the  open  at  Edinburgh,  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  in 

ittor  in  the  shade  of  fences,  where  the  fruit  is  1780,  and  in  the  following  year  began  to  prac- 

I  ki^  in  ripening  but  still  sure.    The  best  mode  tise  in  Liverpool.    He  was  very  successful  in 

Isbiperaoed  is,  never  to  allow  suckers  taken  applying  affusions  of  cold  and  tepid  water  to 

the  roots  of  old  plants  to  be  used  for  new  the  cure  of  disease,  and  his  great  work  on  this 

ont ;    but  to  employ  well  ripened,  subject,  ^*  Medical  Reports  on  the  Eflects  of  Wa- 

and  stont   shoots,  removing  t^l  the  ter,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Dis- 

or  eyes  from  the  lower  portions  which  eases,"  appeared  in  1797,  a  2d  volume  in  1804, 

iw  to  be    inserted  in   Uie   soil,  which    will  and  a  5th  edition  in  1814.    Beside  several  other 

fiitnre    aookers    from   springing   np  medical  works,  he  wrote  ^^  A  Letter,  Commer* 
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cial  and  Political^  to  WOlbun  Pitt,''  under  the  niank  caHed  a  beam,  which  projectn  at  a  slant 

assained  name  of  Jasper  Wilson,  which  attract^  irom  the  floor,  and  the  workman,  leaning  over 

e<l  much  attention.    In  1800  he  publbhed  an  the  end  of  this,  and  against  the  skin  to  hold  it 

edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Bnrns,  in  4  vola.,  in  its  place,  ^Iiave^  otf  the  inequalities  on  the 

for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poet's  family.    This  edi-  fle:>h  side  with  a  broad  blade,  calliMl  a  head 

tion  has  been  frequently  reprinted.    It  contains  knife  or  l>eam  knife,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned 

an  account  of  tlie  life  of  Bums,  and  a  criticism  over.    This  instrument  is  held  firmly  in  both 

on  his  writingH,  to  which  are  prefixed  ^  Some  hands ;  and  as  it  is  used,  the  currier  continually 

Observations  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  examines  with  his  fingers  the  effect  produced, 

the  Scottish  Peasautnr.'*  and  moves  the  skin  to  bring  all  i>arts  of  it  uu- 

CURRITUCK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C;  area  ee-  der  iu  action.    After  it  is  sufficiently  shaved, 

timated  at  200  h\,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,286,  of  the  skin  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  weU 

whom  2,i47  were  slaves.    It  borders  on  Va^  scoured  ni>on  a  stone  slab,  tlio  flesh  side  being 

and  embraces  within  its  limits  several  islands  laid  next  the  stone,  and  tlie  gndn  or  hair  side 

ae|4irated    from   the   mainland   by   Currituck  well  rubbed  with  a  tool  of  metal  or  stone  called 

sound.    The  sur&ce  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy,  a  stretchinff  iron,  which  is  held  in  both  hands. 

In  1850  the  productions  were  292,598  bushels  The  whitish  matter  (bloom)  gathered  from  the 

of  com,  66,332  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,882  tan  pit  is  thus  forced  out,  and  the  inequalitiee 

lbs.  of  butter.    The  county  was  named  from  a  of  thickness  still  more  reduced.    Tools  of  sev- 

tribe  of  Indians  who  once  possessed  the  land,  eral  kinds  are  employed  for  scnwing  and  dreaa- 

Capital,  Currituck  Court  Ilouse.  ing  down  the  irregularities  of  the  sorfaoe-^ 

CURRY,  Damkl,  an  American  clergyman  sometimes  a  circular  knife,  among  others,  shaped 

and  autiior,  born  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  like  a  bowl,  the  bottom  being  open  for  the  in- 

1809,  was  graduated  in  1827  at  the  Wesleyan  sertion  of  the  hand.    By  these  operations  the 

university  at  Middletown,  Coim.,  and  was  in  the  skin  is  softened  and  pre|>are<l  for  the  dabbing 

same  year  elected  principal  of  the  Troy  confer^  (daubing)  process.    Each  side  of  it  b  well  mb- 

ence    academy,   where    ho   remained    several  bed  with  an  oily  compound  made  by  boiling  cod 

Years.    In  1841  he  removed  to  (ieorgia,  where  oil  with  the  skins  oi  sheep;    and  the  leather 

lie  was  regularly  inducted  into  Uie  ministry  of  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.    Either  before  or  after 

tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  station-  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  robbing  with 

ed  successively  at  Athena,  Savannah,  and Colum-  tlie  i>ommel  or  graining  board,  an  insti^menl 

bus.     When  the  difficulties  arose  on  the  subject  shaped  soniewliat  like  a  bmsli,  with  a  leather 

of  blavery,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  division  strap  on  the  back  to  ^ve  a  secure  hold  for  the 

of  the  church,  he  connected  himself  witli  tlie  hand  slipped  under  it.    It  is  entirely  of  hard 

northern  branch,  and  entered  the  New  York  con-  wood,  tlie  under  or  mbbing  surface  made  with 

fereiice.    A  Aer  having  been  stationed  in  the  cities  transverse  gnioves  like  a  crimping  board.    Tlie 

of  New  Yitrk,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  and  Hart>  leather  is  folded  over,  leaving  the  fle^  side  OQii 

ford,  he  officiated  for  8  years  as  president  of  the  and  is  strongly  mbbed  with  the  nommeL    It 

Indiana  We^^leyau  university.     lie  then  return-  is  then  spread  out,  leaving  the  otner  side  ex- 

ed  to  BrtM>k]yn,  and  is  now  (1859)  pastor  of  posed  to  receive  a  similar  application.    By  thla 

the  Methodist  church  in  Middletown.     He  has  operation  the  flexibility  is  greatly  increased, 

citutribuled  largely  to   various  magaziaes  of  After  tliis  graining  process,  the  leather  ia  In 

the  day,  and  among  his  works  are  his  **  Life  of  good  condition  for  sti>riiig  and  keeping  till  wanl- 

Wyclifle  **  and  *' Metro|iolitan  City  of  America.**  ed  for  sale;    or,  after  delicately  sharing  tbi 

He  has  also  published  an  edition  of  Soutliey^s  flesh  side  witli  a  verv  sharp  knife,  it  may  be 

*'  Life  of  Weslev/*  with  notes.  immediatelr  submitted  to  the  process  of  wax* 

CrUUY  Pl)WI>£Il,  a  p<jwder  used  in  cook-  ing.     A  color  comi>osed  of  oil  and  lamnblack  li 

ing.  prepared  in  the  East  Indies.     The  ingre-  well  rubbed  in  on  tlie  flesh  side  with  a  hard 

dicuts  iu  its  manufacture  are  turmeric,  corion-  brush  till  the  surface  is  thoroughly  black ;  npon 

der,  bUek  l>epl>er,  4  oz.  each;  fenugreek,  3  oz.;  this  is  applietl  with  a  bnu»h  or  si>onge  a  oo«tof 

ginger,  2  oz.;  cummin  seed,  ground  rice,  1  oz.  stiff  size  and  tallow,  and  when  ary  it  b  mbbeA 

eaih ;  cayenne  |»epi»er  and  cardamoms,  J  oz.  each,  with  a  broad  simK>th  lump  of  glass.    The  sixlaif 

Curry  iM>«'der  is  subject  to  extensive  adiiltera-  and  rubbing  are  then  reiK*ated.     Leather  thus 

tion,  and  with  very  |»emicious  ingredients,  red  treate<i   is  di>tiiiguished  either  by  the  naBM 

lead  being  frequently  detected  in  it.     As  tliis  is  *'waxed/'  or  **  black  on  the  fle^h/*  and  is  used  Ibr 

a  highly  |ioi!4onous  oxide,  the  quantity  taken  in  the  upi>ersof  nienVlHH>tsaudfrhoes.     If  curried 

curry  |)Owder  at  a  meal  has  l»een  known  to  on  the  other  Mde,  it  is  called  ^'blaek  on  the  grain,** 

produi*e  a  »erious  vffwL     It  is  therefore  a  safer,  and  this  M.)rt  is  umhI  for  the  up|»ers  of  ladjei* 

as  well  as  a  more  econmuiral  plan,  to  purchase  hhoeit.     Tlie  treatment  is  the  same  for  both  op 

the  niater{al>«,  and  prv*|»are  the  article.  to  the  waxing.     To  the  leather  io  lie  mmim 

CUI%ItYIN(t,  the  art  of  fiuii^hing  tanned  lea-  blaik  ou  the  grain  is  applied  a  s«>hition  of  co^ 

ther  to  give  it  the  srocM»thneM  and  pliaurv  it  peras,  the  efTiTt  of  whirh  in  to  pritduiv  a  blaek 

retiuires  f(»r  ino^t  of  its  uses.     The  skin  is  dm  dye  by  the  union  of  the  iron  oi  this  fralt  witik 

sonened  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  it  \*  then  the  gallic  aeid  of  the  tan.     It  i;*  then  rubbed 

beaten  with  a  nimx;  or  mallet  U|m»u  a  hurdle  or  with  a  bnl^)l  dipfKHl  in  Ktale  urine,  and  wh«| 

lattice- work  supiHirt     It  is  next  laid  over  a  dry  the  application  of  oil  and  lampblack  li 
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;  and  when  this  is  dry  another  applica-  Burrill,  a  TJ,  S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
tion  of  the  copperas  with  rubbing.    After  this  distinguished  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Mis- 
it  undergoes  the  treatment  with  the  pommel  souri  compromise.    Mr.  Curtis  received  his  early 
again,  and  several  other  processes  of  rubbing,  education  in  Mr.  Greenes  school  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
polishing,  and  dubbing  or  oiling.  Mass.   When  he  was  15  his  father  removed  from 
CURiIS,  Benjamin  Robbins,  an  American  Providence  to  New  York,  where  he  began  an 
st,  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1809,  apprenticeship  to  trade  in  the  counting-house  of 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829.    He  a  dry  goods  importer.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  com-  tion,  however,  only  a  year.    In  1842  he  went 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Northfield,  with  his  elder  brother  to  reside  with  the  asso- 
bat  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  elation  for  agriculture  and  education  at  Brook 
took  a  high  rank  and  secured  an  extensive  busi-  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  passed 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  study  and  agricultural  la- 
of  his  le^  attainments,  the  clearness  bor ;  after  which,  attracted  by  the  cultivated  and 
aoconcT  of  his  statements,  and  the  vigor-  intellectual  society  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  whose 
^  f?asp  or  his  logic    Upon  the  death  of  the  circle  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  were 
kte  Judge  Woodbury,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  included,  Mr.  Curtis,  witii  his  brother,  spent  18 
of  tlie  sopreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  months  there,  living  with  a  farmer,  and  both 
September,  1851.    This  office  he  held  till  the  taking  part  regularly  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
iqfawnn  of  1857,  when  he  resigned  it.    Since  the  farm ;  and  then  6  months  in  tilling  a  small 
Ifa  retirement  firom  the  bench,  he  has  resumed  piece  of  land  on  their  own  account.    In  1846 
tile  practioe  of  his  profession  in  Boston.    Few  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  after  a  year  in 
Atu^^nished  lawyers  in  our  country  have  devot*  Italy  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he 
ed  thCTnuelves  so  ezclumvely  to  their  profession  remained  a  few  months,  and  witnessed  the  rev- 
ae  Judge  Curtis.    He  was  for  one  or  two  years  olutionary  scenes  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1848.    The  2  subsequent  years  he  spent  chiefly 
IfaBaehiiaetts,  but  has  taken  very  little  part  in  in  travel  through  central  and  southern  Europe, 
poBticBb — GxoBOB  TioKNOB,  an  American  law-  and  in  Egypt  and  Syria.    In  1850  he  returned 
jer  aod  jmidieal  author,  younger  brother  of  the  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
f*f^^i"g^  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  year  published  his  first  book,  the  ^^  Nile  Notes 
181S,  waa  graduated    at  Harvard  college  in  of  a  Howadji.*^    He  soon  after  joined  the  edito- 
183S.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  rial  staff  of  tiie  *^  New  York  Tribune,^'  and  in  the 
km  erer  afaice  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  summer  of  1851  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  that 
tbe  law  in  Boston.    He  has  made  several  val-  journal  from  various  watering  places,  which 
itlile  oontribations  to  the  literature  of  his  pro-  were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume,  under 
ftieion.    He  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the  the  title  of  "  Lotus  Eating."    His  second  book, 
*  Big^ta    and   Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen  "  however,  was  the  ^^  Howadji  in  Syria,"  publish- 
(1844) ;  cm   the  "  Law  of  Copyright "  (1847) ;  ed  in  1852.    In  the  autumn  of  1852  "  Putnam's 
ladoa  the  "Law  of  Patents"  (1849).    These  Monthly"  was  commenced  in  New  York,  of 
«e  aD  works  of  acknowledged  merit.    He  has  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  original  edi- 
aboooiDpUed  a  volume  of  ^^  Equity  Precedents,"  tors,  and  with  which  he  continued  connected 
a  digest  of  English  and  American  admiralty  de-  till  the  magazine  was  merged  in  another,  and 
rianni,  and  2  vols,  of  the  series  of  digests  of  virtually  ceased  to  exist.   ^^  Prue  and  I,"  which 
tt»  nyorta  of  the  United  States,  published  by  was  published  in  1856,  was  made  up  from  some 
little,  Brown,  and  co.,  were  prepared  by  him.  of  his  contributions  to  that  periodical.    The 
Hb  lias  also  published  (1854)  the  first  volume  second  publishers  of  ^*  Putnam^s  Monthly"  were 
if  a  work  entitled  "  Commentaries  on  the  Ju-  Diz,  Ea wards,  and  co.,  and  in  this  house  Mr. 
Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdic-  Curtis  was  a  silent  partner,  pecuniarily  respon- 
of    the  Courts  of    the   United    States,"  sible,  but  taking  no  part  in  its  commercial  man- 
as  highly  commended  by  Chief  Justice  agement.    In  the   spring   of  1857  the  house 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  was  found  to  be  insolvent,  and  he  then,  in 
w  ^  a  ^'  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  connection  with  Mr.  Mller,  who  had  been  its 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  printer,  assumed  its  assets  and  liabilities,  in  the 
in,^  the  first  volume  of  which  was  publish-  nope  of  saving  the  creditors  from  loss.    The  at- 
9t  m  1865y  and  the  second  in  1858.    This  is  a  tempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  compelled 
iMik  of  carefhl  and  patient  research,  candid  in  a  few  months  to  abandon  an  enterprise  in 
MUcal  Judgment,  and  great  clearness  of  style,  which  his  private  fortune  had  been  entirely 
jEl  Cortis  served  for  2  or  8  years  as  a  member  sunk.    As  a  lyceum  lecturer,  upon  which  field 
ff  tbt  Maasacbnsetts  house  of  representatives,  of  labor  Mr.  Curtis  entered  in  1858,  ho  has  met 
baa  allowed  politics  to  interfere  but  lit-  with  great  success.    He  delivered  a  poem  at 
the  labors  of  his  profession,  and  his  the  nniversityofRochester  in  1853,  and  another 
I  and  constitutional  investigations.  before  a  society  in  Brown  university  the  year 
CURTIS,   GsoROE    William,  an    American  following.    His  orations  on  similar  occasions 
reborn  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  24, 1824.  have  been  numerous.    In  the  presidential  can- 
tber,  George  Curtis,  was  from  Worcester,  vass  of  1856  he  enlisted  with  great  zeal  as  a 
;  bis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  public  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  republican  party. 
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In  the  winter  of  1868  he  eppetred  ee  the  ed-  eensm  chief  ndOea,  the  flamen  diaBa,  andthoee 

Tocate  of  the  lig^ta  of  womaQ,  in  a  leotore  en-  depotea  by  the  dictator  to  act  under  himaelt 

titled  ^  Fair  Plaj  for  Women.^*    To  the  current  In  the  times  of  the  empire  this  iionor  was  grant- 

Uteratnre  of  the  day  he  has  been  a  constant  con-  ed  to  others.    The  magistrates  entitled  to  nse 

tribotor  since  1858,  through  **  Harper's  Month-  this  chair  were  caDed  curule  magistrates,  and 

]|y,'*  as  well  as  thronj^  *^  Putnam^s  Monthly,*^  when  they  went  to  council,  the  chair  was  borne 

as  long  as  it  exited,  and  through  **IIarper*a  on  a  chariot  (eurrui\  whence  its  name.    At 

Weekly,*^  newipaper,  since  the  autumn  of  1857.  first  it  was  only  adorned  with  ivory,  but  in  later 

CURlTUS,  Ebnst,  a  German  philologbt  and  times  it  was  overlaid  with  gold, 

archsc^ogist,  bom  in  LObeck,  Sept  i,  1814,  CURVE,  or  Custkd  Line,  in  geometry,  a  line 

became  professor  in  Berlin  in  1848,  was  tutor  which  continually  and  continuously  changes  ita 

of  Frederic  William,  the  son  of  the  present  re-  directioo.    In  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  is  a 

font  of  Prussia,  until  1850,  and  appointed  in  Une  in  which  the  coordinates  of  eadi  nolnt  ftdfil 

856  professor  in  G5ttingen,as  successor  of  tfiesamelaws.    The  circumference  of  a  circle  ia 

the  fiumous  Hernnan.    He  has  writt«i  largely  the  simplest  of  all  curves.    The  laws  which  eadi 
on  Grecian  antiouitiea.    Among  his  more  re-  .  point  in  it  must  obey  are  various.    One  ia  that 

oent  worics  is  2>ts  Imier  eer  dsr  /mumAmi  each  point  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre ; 

Wandtna^  (1855)^— His  brother,  Giobo,  bom  another  that  each  part  of  the  line  is  eqoaUy 

April  18,  18S0,  officiating  since  1851  aa  nrolea-  curved,  te.    The  circle  is  taken  as  the  memare 

aor  in  Pram«  has  written  several  philological  of  curvature.    The  circle  which  would  exaetly 

works,  including  *  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  fit  any  curve  at  any  point  is  called  the  drde  of 

of  colleges(2d  ed.  Prague,  1855).  curvature  at  that  point  and  its  radius,  the  r»> 

CURllXJS^MASors^  a  Roman  hero,  who  lived  dins  of  curvature.    A  law  by  which  this  racHiis 

about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.,  and  increases  and  diminbhes  in  going  to  diflhreoi 

who  is  said  to  have  aacrifioed  himself  for  the  points  is  usually  coniddered  the  most  vital  law 

good  of  his  country.    The  legend  whidi  relatea  of  the  curve,  or  intrinsic  equation, 

this  eventis  in  substance  as  follows:  An  earth-  OURZON,  Paul  Alfred  db,  a  French  painter, 

quake  once  happening  at  Rome,  a  large  portion  bom  Bent.  7, 1880.    He  excels  chiefly  in  land- 

of  the  area  of  toe  forum  sank  oown,  ana  a  vast  scape  psinti^.  has  explored  the  Morea  in  eom- 

chasm  appeared  there.    All  attempta  to  fill  it  pany  with  ^mond  About  and  Oharlea  G«^ 

up  were  vain,  and  tlie  city  was  smitten  witli  nier,  and  has  executed  many  good  nictorca,  at* 

oonstemation,  e^>ecisJ]y  as  the  harus{4ces  had  pedally  those  of  the  Acropolis  of  Atliens,  and 

declared  that  it  coold  only  be  fiDed  by  casUng  the  shoresof  the  CephlsBus.  which  were  Uiwon^ 

into  it  that  on  whidi  the  greatness  of  Rome  de-  bly  noticed  at  the  univerMi  exhibition  in  Pnria 

S ended.    Wliile  every  one  was  hesitating  and  in  1855.    He  also  received  a  second  nedal  is 

oubting  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  haru^rfcial  1857. 

declaraoon.  the  heroic  Marcus  presented  himself  CU8H,  the  nameof  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  at 

and  prodttming  that  Rome  contained  nothing  well  as  of  a  southem  region  of  the  aeripCml 

more  indispensM^e  to  her  greatness  tlian  a  val-  world,  which  is  rendered  Ethiof^  by  the  Sep* 

iant  citiaen  fbUy  accoutred  for  battle,  he  oflbred  toagint,  the  Vulaate,  and  by  aimoat  all  omr 

himsdf  as  a  victim ;  and,  having  arrayed  himself  ver^ns  of  the  Iiebrew  Bible,  and  MtkrmJanif 

in  complete  armor  and  mountM  hia  war  horse,  or  land  of  the  blacks,  bv  Luther.    There  can  b« 

he  galloped  into  the  abynL  Then  theearth  dosed,  no  rational  doubt  that  Ethiopia,  in  its  mora  eom- 

the  chasm  vanished,  and  the  forum  resumed  ita  mon  and  limited  sense,  was  designated  by  that 

wonted  aspect    But  the  place  of  the  chasm,  appellation  in  Hebrew,  though  Bodiart  hMCoa* 

and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Marcoai  was  ever  after  tended  for  its  meaning  exclnsivdy  aostlMra 

called  Locum  Ourtiu$.    Other  versions  of  the  Arabia.   Ezekid  (xxix.  10)  speaks  of  it  aa  lyinf 

legvod  are  given  by  different  authors,  but  tlie  beyond  Bvene,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  tiia 

above  has  obtained  the  greatest  currency.  cImsIcsI  definition  of  the  boundariea  of  Sthl»- 

CURT1U8,  Rcnra  Qmrrra,  the  Roman  hia-  pla;  lOzraim  (Egypt)  and  Gush  are  often  eoo- 

torian  of  Alexander  the  Great    Reelecting  his  nected  by  the  prophets,  and  raentiooed  togetbar 

life  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  we  have  no  in  the  PMdms  (IxviiL  81).  The  Oushitea  appear 

accurate  information.    Some  critica  make  him  together  with  other  African  natiooa  in  hMorW 

contemporary  with  Vespasian,  and  some  with  eal  relations;  their  black  complexion  is  aUndad 

Constantioe,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  to  in  the  BiUe  as  well  as  in  the  Ifishna.    Bnt 

are  nearer  the  tmth.    The  history  of  Curtius  wbetiier  Cush  did  or  did  not  include  any  other 

is  entitled  De  Rtbu*  Omti$  AUmndri  Magni.  region  in  the  world  known  to  the  Hebrews, 

It  consisted  oriffinallv  of  10  books,  but  the  first  espedally  southern  Arabia,  is  a  Question  which 

S  have  perished,  and  the  8  that  remain  are  not  hai  elicited  a  great  deal  of  ethncuogical  cootro- 

by  an  V  means  perfect    It  is  not  a  good  his-  versy.    Uichaelis  and  a  number  of  other  critica 

toricai  authority.    The  best  edition  u  that  of  defend  the  affirmative.    Gesenios  maintaina  tha 

Zumpt  (Berlin,  1849).  negative.    The  former  opinion  is  strengthetied 

CURULE  CHAIR,  a  state  chair  among  the  bv  a  number  of  scriptural  passages  in  whieh 

ancient  Romans,  permiadon  to  use  which  was  dush  appears  together  with  Arabian  tribea,  by 

a  mark  of  high  honor,  and  only  granted,  under  its  being  rendered  Arabia  in  the  Chaklee  para- 

the  republic,  to  the  dictator,  c(waa]a»  pnetors,  phrase  of  Jonathan,  and  by  the  existeooa  of  n 
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tribe  called  Beni  Chasi  in  Yemen,  aocording  to  litical  life  of  Mr.  Gashing  commenced  in  1825, 

Kiebahr.    We  find,  beside,  the  land  of  Gush  com*  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  New* 

pcyssed  by  the  river  Gihon  (Gen.  ii.  18),  and  Gosh  bnryport  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachn- 

fts  the  father  of  Nimrod,  who  fonndea  empires  in  setts  legislature.    In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 

Asia ;  Uie  same  name  is  connected  by  Ezekiel  state  senate.    At  the  beginning  of  his  publio 

with  Elam  or  Sosiana,  which  again  agrees  with  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Uien  republican 

th«  classical  names  of  Gissians  and  Gossceans  party.    In  1829  Mr.  Gushing  visited  Europe  on 

given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  remained  abroad  nearly 

and  with  its  modern  name,  Khnsistan*    The  2  years.    The  fruits  of  this  tour  were  his  "Rem- 

Himyarites,  an  ancient  people  of  southern  Ara-  iniscences  of  Spain, ^'  a  collection  of  miscellanies 

bia,  are  styled  by  Syrian  writers  both  Gushsans  published  in  1838,  which  indicated  a  minute  ac- 

and  Ethiopians.    The  classical  term  Ethiopia,  quaintance  with  Spanish  history  and  literature. 

too,  comprised  many  distant  and  distinct  na-  To  this  succeeded,  in  the  same  year,  his  elabo- 

tiona,  having  in  common  only  their  sun-burnt  rate  and  learned  ^'  Historical  and  Political  Re- 

eotnplejdon.  Homer  calls  them  *^  a  divided  race,  view"  of   the  revolution  of  Three  Days  in 

tbe  last  of  men,  some  of  them  at  the  extreme  France,  and  of  the  consequent  events  in  other 

west,  and  others  at  the  extreme  east"    Strabo  European  nations.      A  portion  of  this  work, 

■ays  nearly  the  same.    Herodotus  speaks  of  an  which  was  issued  in  2  volumes,  had  previously 

eastern  or  Asiatic,  and  a  western  or  African  appeared  in  the  **  American  Ajmual  Register." 

Ethiopia.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  latest  eth*  In  1888  Mr.  Gushing  resumed  political  liSfe,  and 

ix^o^cal  and  biblical  scholars  is,  therefore,  that  was  again  elected  a  representative  from  Newbn- 

Cosh  in  its  limited  meaning  designates  Ethiopia,  ryport  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  which 

bat  ia  also  the  name  of  several  other  Asiatic  re-  position  he  continued  2  years.    In  1835  he  was 

gioDfl  sttoated  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  elected  from  the  Essex  north  district  of  Massa- 

ooean,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hamitic  chusetts  a  representative  to  congress,  in  which 

£umly.     '*  Recent  linguistic  discovery,"    says  body  he  served  for  4  consecutive  terms.    Having 

Geof^e  Rawlinson  (*^  Translation  of  Herodotus,"  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presiden- 

book  L  essay  zi.),  **  tends  to  show  that  a  Gush-  cy,  Mr.  Gushing  thenceforward,  until  the  admin- 

ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times  ex-  istration  of  President  Tyler,  remained  a  member 

tend  itaelfalong  the  shores  ofthe  southern  ocean  of  the  whig  party.    At  that  time,  however,  in 

iiroin  Abyasinia  to  India.    The  whole  peninsula  company  witn  Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  and  others, 

of  India  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  this  character,  abandoning  his  former  political  associates,  he 

before  the  inflox  of  the  Aryans;  it  extended  supported  the  administration,  and  has  ever  since 

from  the  Indus  along  the  sea-coast  through  the  been  connected  with  the  democratic  party.   His 

modem  Beloochistan  and  Kerman,  which  was  congressional  career  was  distinguished  by  un- 

tbe  proper  country  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians;  usual  application  to  public  service,  as  well  as  by 

the  cttiea  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  eloquence  and  parliamentary  accomplishments 

golf  are  ahown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  of  a  high  order.    His  influence  was  felt,  not  less 

among  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  race ;  in  the  labors  and  deliberations  of  the  committee 

it  was  dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  room,  than  in  the  debates  of  the  house,  as  is  at- 

vntil  OTerpowered  in  the  one  country  by  Aryan,  tested  by  the  numerous  and  voluminous  reports 

m  the  other  by  Semitic  intrusion ;  it  can  be  which  he  had  occasion  to  prepare  and  submit 

tnoed,  both  by  dialect  and  tradition,  throughout  for  its  legislative  action.      In  1843  President 

the  whc^soath  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  Tyler  nominated  Mr.  Gushing  as  secretary  of 

and  it  still  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  Ian*  the  treasury,  but  the  nomination  was  rejected 

page  of  the  principal  tribe  (the  Galla)  furnishes,  by  the  senate.    The  appointment  of  commission- 

Aiithoaght,  a  clue  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  er  to  Ghina  was  then  tendered  him,  and  in  the 

of  Saaana  and  Elymais,  which  date  from  a  pe-  summer  of  1843  he  proceeded  to  that  country. 

nod  probably  a  thousand  years  before  our  era."  In  1844  he  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the 

GUSHING,  Galkb,  an  American  statesman  U.  S.  government  with  the  emperor  of  Ghina. 

ad  jurist,  bom  in  Salisbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  in  On  his  return  home -he  was  again  elected  to  rep- 

JiB.  1800.     He  belongs  to  an  old  colonial  fam-  resent  Newburyport  in  the  state  legislature,  and 

i^  which  has  been  laroely  represented  in  offices  during  the  session  of  1847  became  conspicuous 

sf  pobUc  service.  At  me  age  of  17  he  was  grad-  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  a  measure 

itfed  at  Harvard  college,  and  for  nearly  2  years  not  at  all  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 

ahseqneDt  performed  the  duties  of  tutor  of  the  state.    A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to  equip 

■idiaiiatics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  in-  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers  hav- 

f^tanti^^     Meanwhile  he  entered  upon  the  study  ing  been  defeated  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Gushing 

«f  law,  and  after  the  unusual  preparatory  period  furnished  the  requisite  sum  from  his  own  means. 

of  5  years,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  commenc-  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment, 

iig  practice  at  Newbnryport    Although  he  at-  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  accompanied  it  to  the 

dined  hi^  professional  success,  he  continued  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico.    Soon  after  his  arrival 

tociTeapartof  his  attention  to  literary  studies,  at  tbe  seat  of  war,  where  he  was  attached  to 

au  became  prominent  among  the  contributors  the  army  under  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he 

to  die  "  North  American  Review,"  by  his  pa-  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general. 

peri  upon  historical  and  legal  topics.    The  po*  During  the  war  he  was  one  of  tlie  8  officers  con* 
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stitnting  the  board  of  inqairj  for  the  inrestigft-  bench  of  SoiTolk  oo^  where  he  had  filled  the  of- 
tioD  of  the  charges  against  Qenerals  Scott,  Fil-  fioe  of  Jadge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
low,  and  Worth.  In  1847,  while  still  in  Mexico^  of  probate,  and  was  elected  lieatenant-govemor, 
he  was  nominated  bj  the  democratic  partj  of  a  station  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Maasachosetts  as  its  candidate  for  gorernor,  bot  CUSHING,  Wiluam,  IJ^D.,  an  American 
was  defeated.  In  1850,  for  the  6th  time,  he  rep-  jurist,  bom  in  Scituate,  Ma^s.,  in  March,  1733, 
resented  Newbnryport  in  the  legislature  of  his  died  in  1810.  He  was  graduated  at  Ilanrard 
native  state,  where  he  was  active  in  opposing  the  college  in  1761,  and  in  1772  succeeded  his  fa- 
election  of  Mr.  Charies  Sumner  as  U.  8.  senator,  ther,  John  Gushing,  as  Justice  of  the  superior 
and  the  coalition  between  the  free-soil  and  dem-  court  of  Massachusetts.  He  became  chief  Jus- 
ocratic  parties.  In  1850  he  was  elected  as  the  tice  5  years  later,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
first  major  of  the  citj  of  Newburjport,  and  in  federal  government  in  1789  was  raised  bv  Presi- 
the  year  following  was  reelected  for  a  second  dent  Washington  to  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  so- 
term.    In  1852  Mr.  Gusliing  was  appointed  a  preme  court 

Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  a        GCSHMAN,  Ghablottb  SAUXDKBa,  an  Amer- 

pofition  which  ho  filled  with  marked  ability  on-  ioan  actress,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass^  July   23, 

til  March,  1853,  when  he  waa  invited  by  rrea-  1816,  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  5  children  by  a  2d 

ident  Pierce  to  fill  the  office  of  U.  S.  attorney-  marriage.  In  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 

general,  frx>m  which  he  retired,  March  4,  1857.  her  father  she  was  caUed  upon  at  the  age  of  19 

Kotwithstanding  the  number  and  complexity  to  contribnte  to  the  (amily  support  Posseafinga 

of  novel  que8tions  (arising  partly  frt>m  tne  ex-  fine  voice  and  much  mnsicsl  taste,  she  had  al- 

pansion  of  the  national  aomain)  submitted  for  ready  acquired  some  local  reputation  as  a  vo- 

the  attorney -general's  consideration,  the  duties  calist,  when  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  a  con- 

of  the  office  were  never,  on  the  whole,  more  oert  with  Mrs.  Wood,  who  declared  her  votoe 

thoroughly  and  ably  performed  than  by  Mr.  to  be  the  finest  contralto  she  had  ever  heard. 

Gushing.    The  opinions  given  by  him  as  legal  and  advised  her  to  cultivate  it  for  the  stage. 

adviser  to  the  cabinet  have  been  published,  and  Against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  her  friends 

although  more  voluminous  and  covering  a  more  she  reeolved  to  adopt  this  course,  and  made  ber 

extended  variety  of  topics,  they  are  In  no  respect  dUmt  at  the  Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  April  18, 

surpassed  by  those  of  his  official  predecessors.  1835,  as  the  Gonntess,  in  the  English  adapU- 

In  1857,  1858,  and  1859  he  again  served  in  the  tton  of  Mozart*s  None  di  Figaro.    Her  mocesa 

legislatnre  of  Massachusetts.    In  addition  to  bis  was  such  that  an  engagement  was  procured  for 

speeches  in  congress  and  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Gushing  ber  to  sing  in  English  opera  at  New  Orieaoa. 

has  delivered  many  addresKs  on  occasions  of  Scarcely  luid  she  arrived  there  when  ber  yoioa 

literaiy  and  political  festivity,  and  is  the  author  fiuled  her  under  the  efifect  of  a  sudden  change 

of  various  published  letters,  elaborately  discuss-  of  climate  and  of  an  unwise  attempt  to  ooov^ 

ing  the  political  questions  of  the  time.  it  into  an  available  soprano.    In  this  emergeiiej 

GCSIiING,  LiTBKB  Steabns,  an  American  she  resolved  to  become  an  actress,  and  imder 

lurist  bora  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  June  22, 1803,  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Barton,  an  actor  who  proved 

died  in  Ik)ston,  June  22, 1856.     Ue  became  clerk  a  sincere  friend,  studied  the  part  of  Lady  Mac- 

of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  beth,  in  which  to  the  surprise  of  all  she  made 

1832,  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  her  appearance  with  complete  success.    The 

1844,  and  after  4  years  on  the  bench  became  piece  was  repeated  many  nights,  and  she  re- 

re|>orter  to  the  supreme  court     In  the  last  tumed  to  New  York  with  considerable  repotA- 

capacity  he  published  8  vols,  of  reports.    Ue  tion  for  histrionic  ability.    She  accepted  a  8 

was  a  leading  editor  for  some  years  of  the  ^*  Jurist  years*  enjragement  at  the  Bowery  theatre,  but 

and  Law  Magazine,'^  and  left  several  able  works  after  performing  a  week  to  large  audiences,  she 

on  Jurisprudence,  including  *^  Rules  of  Proceed-  was  prostrated  by  fever,  the  resnit  of  over- 

ings  ana  IK*bates  in  Deliberative  Assemblies  **  excitement  and  exertion,  and  during  her  illneas 

(ISmo.  1854);   ^'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  theatre,  and  with  it  her  entire  theatrical 

Koman  Ij&w  ^  (12mo.  1854);  '*  Law  and  Practice  wardrobe,  was  destroyed  by  fire.     After  an  ia- 

of  l>egislative  Assemblies  in  the  United  States*'  terval  of  several  months  she  accepted  an  ao- 

(8ro.  1855).  gagement  as  stock  actress  in  the  Pu-k  theatre, 

CrSHING,  Thomas,  ULD.,  licutenant-gov-  and  for  8  years  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of 
emor  c^f  Massaclmsetts,  bom  in  Boston  in  1725.  parts,  tlius  perfecting  herself  in  stage  businesa 
died  Feb.  19, 1788.  He  represented  the  city  of  and  acquiring  the  vcrsatililv  few  which  she  after- 
Boston  in  the  general  court,  became  speaker  of  ward  U^came  distingutslied.  During  this  period 
tliat  body  in  1763,  and  ho  wsnuly  espoused  the  she  asuisted  her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Merriman, 
cau»e  of  his  counir}'  in  the  dis|>utes  with  Great  better  known  as  Miss  Susan  W.  Goshman,  to 
Britain  Uist  l>r.  Johnson,  in  his  ''Taxation  No  make  her  debut  on  the  stage,  and  afterward  ap> 
Tyranny/*  made  this  remark  :  ^  One  object  of  peared  with  her  for  several  seasons  at  Philadn- 
the  AiiK'ricans  is  said  to  l>e,  to  a«lorn  the  brows  phia  and  New  Y4>rk.  For  the  parpose  of  en* 
of  Mr.  Cushtng  with  a  diadem.**  He  was  a  conraging  and  init>n»ving  the  young  actress,  and 
membiT  of  the  1st  and  2d  congresseA,  and  afWr-  of  obtaining  for  her  prominent  female  chano- 
ward  i>f  the  council  of  his  own  state.  On  the  ters.  Miss  Cushman  was  accostomcd  to  take  tha 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution  ho  left  the  chief  male  parts  in  the  plays  in  which  ber 
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mppeared.     In   this  manner  they  performed    sterX  and  a  patent  was  finally  obtained  in  the 
in  ^  London  Aasnranoe"  in  New  York  for  up-    name  of  John  Wincob,  which,  however,  was  not 

ward  of  90  ni^ts ;  and  for  one  season  in  Phila-  used,  as  that  person  did  not  emigrate.    In  1620 

delphia  they  played  all  the  principal  charao-  he  was  despatched  the  4th  time  to  London,  with 

tera.    Miss  Giuhman  afterward  nnaertook  the  Carver  and  Martin  as  his  associates,  to  reoeivo 

direction  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres,  money  and  provide  for  their  embwkation.   Tho 

which  she  retained  until  invited  by  Mr.  Mac-  ^*  Merchant  Adventurers ''  of  London  now  began 

ready  in  1844  to  accompany  him  on  a  profes-  to  withdraw  their  means  and  promises,  and  in- 

sional  tour  in  the  northern  states,  in  the  course  sisted  upon  two  stringent  alterations  in  the  terms 

at  which  she  undertook  the  higher  range  of  tra-  of  their  contract  previously  agreed  upon  with 

gie  parts  with  great  success.    In  1845  she  went  his  associate.     Gushman  assented  to  them,  a 

to  inland,  and,  unknown  and  unheralded,  made  step  which  gave  temporary  dissatisfaction  to 

her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience,  many  of  his  friends,  though  they  afterward  per- 

at  the  Princesses  theatre,  as  Bianca,  in  Milman's  ceived  that  it  saved  the  expedition  and  their 

tragedy  of  '*  Fazio.''    Her  reception  was  en-  ventures  in  it  from  utter  failure.    He  procured 

diuaiastic,  and  for  84  nights  she  appeared  in  a  the  Mayflower,  a  pilot,  &c.,  and  finally  sailed  in 

Tsriety  of  characters  including  Lady  Macbeth,  her,  as  "  assistant  governor  "  to  the  passengerSi 

Julm  uk  the  ^  Huncnback,''  Mrs.  Haller,  Bea-  from  Southampton,  Aug.  5, 1620,  in  company 

triee,  Lady  Teazle^Rosalind,  and  Juliana  in  the  with  the  Speed  welL   Eight  days  out,  the  Speed- 

**  Honeymoon.''    Her  sister  having  joined  her,  well  proving  leaky,  both  vessels  put  into  I)art- 

tiiaj  aeted  together  for  several  years  at  the  mouth  for  repairs,  and  remained  there  8  days. 

Hsfmarket  Uieatre  in  London  and  in  the  chief  They  took  their  2d  departure  Aug.  21,  and  in  8 

provincial  towns  of  Great  Britain.  In  1849  she  days  the  Speedwell  was  reported  leaking  again ; 

iwisited  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  both  vessels  then  put  into  Plymouth,  when  tho 

licr  ordinary  characters,  assumed  that  of  Meg  Speedwell  was  dismissed  as  unseaworthy,  and 

Meniliea,  in  the  play  of  "  Guy  Mannering" — ^a  her  company  compelled  to  remain.    Mr.  Cush- 

itriking  personation,  and  one  which  she  may  man  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  those  left 

be  Mid  to  have  created.    After  another  profes-  ashore,  and  followed  in  the  next  vessel,  the  For- 

~  toor  in  England  she  returned  to  America,  tune,  55  tons,  bringing  most  of  them  and  others,' 

1  liaving  accumulated  a  fortune  by  her  pro-  and  reaching  New  Plymouth,  Nov.  9, 1621.  On 

took  a  formal. leave  of  the  American  Dec.  12  ho  preached  in  the  '^common  house ^ 

She  subsequently  acted  a  round  of  en-  of  the  little  colony  the  first  sermon  in  America 

nta  in  Enghind,  and  appeared  again  in  that  was  printed :  "  On  the  Sin  and  Danger  of 

&e  United  States  in  1857  and  '58,  after  which  Self-Love " — a  practical,  far-seeing  discourse, 

ibe  retomed  to  Rome,  where  she  had  previous-  abounding  in  wisdom,  and  enriched  with  very 

ly  fended.    As  an  actress,  particularly  in  the  many  illustrations  and  examples  drawn  from 

kig^ier  walks  of  the  serious  drama,  Miss  Gush-  sacred  history,  evidently  written  to  allay  any  ' 

BWB  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  living,  and  dissatisfaction  that  might  have  been  apprehend- 

ie  ber  Shakespearean  characters  is  distinguished  ed  among  the  colonists.    He  sailed  for  England 

for  a  ri^  adherence  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  the  next  day,in  the  same  vessel  by  which  he  came^ 

ipirit  of  the  text. — Her  sister  Susan,  who  attain-  which  was  captured  by  the  French,  plundered, 

ed  oooaiderable  popularity  in  such  parts  as  Ophe-  and  detained  2  weeks  on  their  coast    After  Ins 

fia,  JiiBet  (which  she  acted  to  her  sister's  Romeo  arrival  he  wrote  and  published  an  eloquent  vin- 

fcr^ward  of  200  nights  in  England),  Olivia,  &c.,  dication  of  the  colonial  enterprise,  and  appeal 

was  married  in  March,  1848,  to  Dr.  James  S.  for  Christian  missions  to  the  American  In^ans; 

Itepntt  <^  Liverpool,  where  she  now  resides,  which  was  the  first  published  argument  for  Eng* 

CUSHMAN.    I.  Robert,  one  of  the  founders  lish  emigration  to  this  country.  He  continued  to 

if  Plymouth  colony,  bom  in  England  about  reside  in  London,  acting  as  agent  for  the  colo- 

15801,  died  in  1625.   He  joined  the  nonconform-  nists.    In  1623,  he  with  Edward  Winslow,  en- 

iit  ezSes  at  Ley  den,  and  in  1617  was  sent  by  voy  from  New  Plymouth,  procured  from  King 

flHm  to  London  with  John  Carver,  as  their  James,  through  Lord  Shemeld,  a  charter  for  ter- 

ifHit  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  companv  ritory  on  Gape  Ann.    Early  in  1625,  while  pre- 

nr  kave  to  settle  within  their  domain  in  Nortn  paring  to  emigrate  thither  by  the  next  ship,  to 

America,  and  to  petition  King  James  for  *'  liberty  join  his  son,  and  make  New  Plymouth  his  per- 

«(r  eooscieDce  there."     Not  gaining  the  last  manent  residence,  he  died.    U.  Thomas,  son  of 

K  which  was  the  chief  desire  of  the  exiles,  the  foregoing,  bom  in  England  in  1608,  died  at 

nrned  to  Leyden,  after  an  absence  of  about  Plymouth,  Dec.  11,  1691.    He  came  with  his 

laKXDtha.     In  H^  latter  part  of  the  same  year  father  to  New  Plymouth  in  the  Fortune,  Nov. 

h^  with  the   same  colleague,  was  again  de-  9,  1621,  and  was  left  in  the  care  of  Gov.  Brad- 

iMtdied  with  written  terms  from  the  Leyden  ford,  in  whose  family  he  lived  till  manhood. 

OaigKgational  church,  but  gained  no  better  re-  He  married  Mary,  8d  child  of  Isaac  Allerton, 

■dt|  fcr  the  company  was  now  distracted  by  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Mayflower 

ftHOflioDfl  among  its  officers,  so  that  "  no  busi-  passengers,  and  who  died  in  1699,  aged  90.  Hia 

um  could  well  go  forward."    In  1619  Mr.  life  and  death  are  best  depicted  in  the  following 

fWimin  was  sent  the  8d  time  on  the  same  extract  from  the  Plymouth  1st  church  records, 

(associated  with  Elder  William  Brew-  vol.  i. : 

VOL.  VI. — 11 


Itt  CUSK  0U8TIS 


1  Ood  lo  wiae  vmw  oor  food  EM^.  Mr.    Viotorift  tiooe  1A47,  born  in  Ix)ndon  in  1704, 
c^S'':SV£?Jli'^75!hu'^hVrS:    •«'«i  in  ,the  army  und«r  WcUingtoa.  and  wm 


•*169L  It  Dl«MCd  Ood  lo  WiM  «| 
from  aa.    UewMcbuMU ^ ,    .  ,  -       .,   ,„„-  .  ^    . 

April  «,  1649:  he  wm  m^m*  48  yearM  In  hu  oOe*.  hu  tick-    for  Several  jean,  Until  1832,  A  member  of  tLo 


&MM>  iMted  aboot  ekren  we*k»  ;  1m  had  bin  •  rich  bWaaln*  j^^^,^  ^  commont. 

to  thU  ehttrrh  toorM  of  TMra,  b«  wm  crave,  tober,  b«lr  aad        ^^c^tVtiV      «      a  rt  «.    i 

leinperat«,v«rTttndlooaaada<ilidtoiuft>rUMpeaoeaadprt)a.  CLSTINE.      1.   AdaM   I  HIUPPB,  COUnt  dc,  a 

perltj  of  the  charch,  and  to  prevent  and  beato  all  breacbea:  French  ffeneral,  boHl  in  MetZ,  Feb.  4,  1740,  guil- 

£l!ltb^tr'H\\':X.rjrl.::;X*S!i.:Sr<?,  lotmed  in   ParU.  Aug   29,  n»8.    Ue  s«rvjd 

kta  <k«Ui,— the  Paator  pnMr«d  and  preached.   Mr.  Arnold  with  distinction  in  the  7  yeATs^  war,  and  m  the 

•od  tha  Pai<«r'.  «  .on.  aai^  In  prayer ;  modi  of  Qod;a  j^niericAn  war  of  Independence  under  Wash- 

preaeneo  went  away  (h)ni  thla  eharch  when  thla  blaaaed  pU-  ,      y    ^^rx      %  •  »  *      t^  l 

b  waa  romoved.  ington.    On  bid  retum  to  France  be  waa  ap- 

"  A  Uberai  eontribotioB  waa  mado  that  flwtday  for  the  El-  pointed  ffovemor  of  Toulon,  and  in  1789  was 

S:'ihSlS'iSwH*rtS?"^""'°'"*'~"^"*'°  Sected  6y  the  nobility  of  torraino  a<.depaty 

**Aafuat  T.  171&.  A  contribotioD  waa  moved  aDd  mada,  to  the  states-generaL    lie  waa  a  partisan  of 

'S^Xl.'^±.t;xX^^':^^iXr»S^XL  ^  evolution,  bot  hU  now.  birth  and   a- 

servant  of  Ood,  EkUr  Thomaa  Coahmaa ;  th«  whoto  oon«To*  iociations  With  the   nobuitj  made  bim   a  OOn- 

gatioa  were  very  ft>rwaid  In  It"  ttant  olject  of  sospicion  to  the  republicans  of 

A  maastve  granite  monament  to  the  roemorr  plebeian  origin,    lie  returned  to  military  life, 

of  these  8  Cushmans  was  erected  at  Plymonth  and  waa  in  June,  1792,  appointed  oominander>in- 

bj  their  numerous  descendants,  and  publlclj  ehief  of  the  French  army  on  the  lower  Rhine, 

oonsecrated,  Sept  16,  1658.  He  took  possession  of  Landau,  Spire,  Worms, 

CUSK,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  cod  fiunily  or  MentJE,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  but  sud- 

godida^  and  to  the  genus  hmtmiui  (Cuv.X  char-  denly  evacuated  the  Gennan  towns,  and  with- 

acterixed  by  an  elongated  body,  a  single  dorsal  drew  to  Alsace.    This  gave  umbrage  to  the 

fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  leaders  of  the  convention ;  but  he  succeeded  in 

fleshy  ventral  fins,  and  one  barbel  at  the  chin.  Tindicating  himself^  and  received  the  command 

The  American  cusk,  which  is  considered  specifi-  of  the  norUiem  army.    However,  he  was  finaUj 

cally  distinct  from  the  European,  is  the  B.flatet'  accused  of  treason,  sentenced  to  death  on  Aug. 

ttm  (Letiueur);  the  color  varies  from  brownish  28,  1793,  and  guillotined  on  the  following  dsy, 

with  yello«'ish  atdeS)  to  whitish  with  brownish  but  asserted  to  the  last  his  loyalty  to  the  prin- 

patches ;  the  immature  fi.sh  is  of  a  uniform  dark  ciples  of  the  revolution.    A  few  months  later, 

date  color,  sometimes  with  transverse  yellow  hia  son,  Rsnaud  Piiiuppb,  hia  aide-de-camp^ 

bands;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  are  bor*  was  doomed  to  share  the  same  fate.    II.  Aa* 

dered  with  bluish  black,  and  edged  with  white ;  tolpus,  marquis  de,  grandson  of  Count  Adam, 

the  dorsal  and  anal  are  continued  to  the  base  of  bom  in  Paris  in  1798,  died  at  his  chateao  of  Sc 

the  Uil.    The  length  of  the  fish  varies  from  2  Graven,  near  Pau,  Sept  1857,  was  the  author  of 

to  8  feet  and  more,  one  of  the  flrvt  dimensions  several  novels,  of  which  RomuaUl  and  Is  wkonds 

weighing  about  4  lbs. ;  it  is  taken  generally  camme  il  e»t  (the  former  of  a  religioua,  and  th« 

on  the  middle  bank,  with  the  hook,   by  the  latter  of  a  philosophical  tendency)  have  beeo 

deep  water  cod-fishers.    In  the  spring  it  is  seen  translated    into  German.    A  tragedy  of  his, 

in  Boston  market,  when  it  is  less  esteemed  than  Beatrix  Cenei,  disa{)peared  from  the  stage  after 

cod,  but  in  the  winter  it  commands  a  hisher  a  single  representation.    He  travelled  ezteii> 

price ;  as  a  fresh  fish  it  b  considered  a  ueU-  sively  on  the  continent  iu  England  and  Russia, 

cacy,  and  salted  is  generally  preferred  to  ood.  and  published  3  works  of  travels,  of  which  thai 

It  is  found  along  the  shore  of  the  British  prov-  on  Russia,  La  RumU  en  lb39,  achieved  tha 

inces,  and  even  to  high  latitudes.  The  European  greatest  ])opularity.    It  is  written  in  a  sooio- 

species,  B.  tulgarU  (Cuv.),  called  torsk  or  tusk,  what  fiippant,  but  entertaining,  and  in  ma&r 

is  also  a  nordiem  fish,  occurring  plentifully  respects  tn»tructive  vein.    It  passed  throuj^ 

among  tlie  Shetland  islands,  where  it  forms  a  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Englkh 

oonsiuerable  article  of  trade ;  it  is  caught,  salt-  and  (ierman. 

ad,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  c^ ;  it  is        CUSTIS,  Giobgb  Wasuikotoit  Parse,  tha 

common  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  adopted  son  of  George  Wasliington,  born  at 

the  Faroe  islands.    It  resembles  very  much  tha  Mount  Airy,  Md.,  in  April,  1781,  died  at  Ar» 

B.  Jlatete^niy  and  the  two  are  considered  by  lington  house,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Oct  10,  1857. 

some  as  varieties  of  one  species.  He  was  the  Youngest  child  of  John  Parke  Cus- 

CrSP  (Lat.  cutpU^  a  s{>ear-j>oint),  in  astron*  tis,  a  son  oi  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  first  bus- 

omy,  a  humor  i>oint  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  band,and  an  aide-de-camp  to  (ten.  Wnshinifton  at 

otlier  luminary.     In  geometry,  it  denotes  the  the  siogv  of  Yorktown.    John  Parke  Cui^is  died 

point  or  comer  in  which  two  branches  of  tlia  at  Eltliam,  Md.,  of  cainn  fever,  Ju»t  af\er  the  sui^ 

same  or  of  ditfi^rent  curves  meet.    In  architoo-  render  of  Comwallis,  leaving  4  children,  tlie  9 

ture,  it  is  applied  to  the  spear-sliaped  ornaments  youngest  of  whom  were  ad4>pted  by  Wailiim* 

which  temiinate  the  internal  curves  <»f  trefoiled  ton.     George  Washington   Parke  Cuatis  was 

and  quatrefoiled  Gothic  arch  wind<»«'s.     In  as-  brought  up  at  Mount  Vernon,  subsequently  p<u> 

troU>gy,  it  denotes  the  first  point  of  each  of  tha  sued  ob  classical  studies  at  Princeton,  and  ra* 

12  hou!iee  in  a  scheme  of  the  heavens.  mained  a  ineml»er  of  Washington's  fainilv  until 

CUST,  Sib  Edwakd,  an  Engliali  mi^or-gen*  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  in  lH<ri,  when  ha 

end,  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Queea  went  to  reside  at  Arlington,  an  estate  of  1,000 
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acres  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Washington,  which  but  thongh  foil  of  eddies  it  is  tolerably  free  from 

he  had  inherited  f^om  his  father.    He  erected  rocks,  and  is  crossed  by  the  natives  at  all  seft' 

the  mansion  known  as  Arlington  house,  and  sons  without  fear. 

devoted  his  life  to  literary  and  agricultural  OUTOH  GUNDAVA,  a  province  in  the  N. 

pursuits.    After  1852,  when  his  sister  Eleanor  E.  of  Beloochistan,  bordering  on  Sinde  and 

Parke  Custis,  who  was  married  to  Mfyor  Law-  Afghanistan,  and  bounded   W.  by  the  Hala 

rence  Lewiv^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  <^1®  surviving  mountains,  in  which  is  the  famous  Bolan  pass, 

member  of  Washington's  family,  and  his  resi-  It  lies  between  lat.  87°  40'  and  29°  60'  N".,  long, 

dence  was  for  many  years  an  attractive  resort  67°  20'  and  69**  17'  E. ;  length  from  N.  to  S. 

en  aooount  of  the  many  interesting  relics  of  that  about  160  m.,  breadth  180  m.;  area,  about 

fiunilj  which  it  contained.    Mr.  Custis  was  the  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  100,000.    It  consists 

author  of  a  number  of  remarkable  orations,  of  mainly  of  a  vast  arid  plain,  littie  cultivated,  but 

several  plays,  and  ofthe**  Recollections  of  Wash-  in  some  parts  thickly  peopled.    The  S.  E.  part 

ingtoD,   published  at  various  times  in  the  *^  Na-  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Shikarpoor,  40  m. 

tional  Intelligencer,"  of  Washington.    He  was  in  extent,  the  soil  of  which  is  hardened  clay, 

fcMid  of  painting;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.    The  climate  is 

fife  executed  a  number  of  pictures  of  revolution-  proverbially  sultry,  water  is  scarce,  and  the  chief 

ary  battles.     He  was  married  in  early  life  to  productions  are  bsgra  and  Indian  millet.   There 

ICss  Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  and  left  are  some  fertile  tracts,  however,  devoted  to  the 

a  dangfater  and  several  grandchildren.  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  madder,  and  fruits. 

CUTOH,  or  CuTCH  Bhooj,  a  native  state  of  Capital,  Gundava. 
Hindostan,  under  the  political  superintendence  CUTHBERT,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  the  Eng- 
of  the  Bombay  government,  bounded  N.  W.  lish  church,  bom  near  Melrose,  probably  in  the 
and  N.  by  Sinde,  E.  by  the  Guicowar's  domin-  first  quarter  of  the  7th  centurv,  died  March  20, 
ions,  S.  by  the  peninsula  of  Cattywar  and  the  687,  which  day  is  observed  as  his  festival, 
ffolf  of  Cntch,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Arabian  sea.  He  was  early  attracted  to  the  monastic  life  by 
It  Hes  between  lat.  22**  47'  and  24°  40'  N.,  lonj;  the  virtues  of  St.  Aidan  and  his  pious  brethren, 
•8"  W  and  71°  46'  E. ;  greatest  length  from  E.  and  was  constrained  by  a  timely  vision  to  join 
to  W.  205  m.,  breadth  110  m. ;  area,  exclusive  himself  to  the  fraternity.  In  664  he  was  chosen 
ofthe  great  salt  marsh  called  the  Rnnn  of  Cutch,  prior  of  Melrose,  and  some  years  later  was 
which  covers  the  N.  part  of  the  territory,  and  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  monastery  of 
eornmanicates  with  the  gulf,  6,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Lindisfame,  or  the  "  Holy  island,"  a  few  miles 
500,536.  The  Runn  is  160  m.  long  from  E.  to  S.  of  Berwick.  His  fondness  for  ascetic  prac- 
W.,  from  4  to  80  m.  wide,  and  about  7,000  sq.  tices  was  not  satisfied  by  the  comparative  ease 
m.  in  area,  inducQng  several  islands.  During  and  indulgence  of  this  large  establishment,  and 
the  rainy  season  it  is  impassable  except  in  a  after  a  few  years  he  retired  to  the  lone  anddes- 
Teiy  few  spots,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  state  be-  olate  isle  of  Fame,  where  he  might  enjoy  a 
comes  a  vast  lisland;  but  as  the  waters  subside  life  of  solitude.  The  island  was  barren,  with- 
tokrable  pastures  appear  here  and  there,  and  out  wood  or  water ;  but  the  industry  of  the 
barren  sand  banks,  covered  with  saline  incrus-  hermit,  aided,  according  to  the  legend,  by  re- 
tatioQS,  are  left  exposed.  The  rest  of  the  sur-  peatcd  miracles,  opened  springs,  awakened 
&ce  is  hilly,  and  exhibits  traces  of  volcanic  fertility,  and  covered  the  ground  with  fields  of 
action.  Eairthquakos  are  occasionally  felt,  and  grain.  The  fame  of  his  holiness  brought  to  him 
in  1  SI 9  a  severe  shock  was  experienced,  which  many  visitors,  among  them  Elfleda,  daughter 
destroyed  several  hundred  lives,  and  raised  an  of  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswy,  with  whom 
CBormons  mound  of  sand  and  earth,  several  miles  he  usually  conversed  through  a  window  in  the 
in  extent,  while  a  corresponding  depression  took  wall,  not  stirring  out  of  his  cell.  For  the  pur- 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  With  the  exception  pose  of  more  cnectual  isolation  he  dug  a  trench 
of  a  few  fertile  tracts,  the  country  is  generally  around  his  cabin.  But  he  was  compelled  at 
ifierile,  and  almost  destitute  of  perennial  rivers,  last  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Northum- 
The  staple  agricultural  product  is  cotton,  beside  brian  king  and  church,  and  take  the  bishoprio 
whieh  tiiere  are  plantations  of  sugar  and  of  the  of  the  province  of  Lindisfame.  He  held  this 
common  grains  of  India.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  office  for  2  years,  when,  worn  out  by  labors  and 
there  are  valuable  minerals,  including  coal,  iron,  austerities,  he  died  in  the  island  of  Fame.  His 
Bid  alum.  Outch  produces  excellent  horses,  a  body,  buried  at  his  request  in  the  monastery  of 
poor  breed  of  oxen,  and  numerous  sheep  and  Lindisfame,  was  exhumed  11  years  later,  when, 
goata.  Wild  asses  are  met  with  in  large  herds  according  to  Bede,  it  was  found  to  be  undecayed. 
■ear  the  Rnnn*  The  principal  towns  are  Bhooj,  The  Danish  invasion,  breaking  up  these  northern 
(bs  modem  capital,  and  Anjar.  The  dominant  convents,  dispersed  the  monks  over  all  the  north- 
n»  is  a  Rijpoot  tribe,  formerly  noted  for  their  em  region.  The  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  found  a 
ihttost  mtirersal  practice  of  female  infanticide,  final  resting  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

CrTCEt,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Arabian  Wear,  and  a  convent,  cathedral,  and  city  were 

Kt,  running  N.  N^.  E.  between  Cutch  and  the  successively  built  around  them.    The  legends 

PcnSnsoIa  of  Cattywar  (Guzerat),  110  m.  long,  and  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  remained  for  ages  the 

■id  25  m.  wide  at  the  entrance.    It  has  often  chief  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.    He 

^tccii  described  as  very  dangerous  to  navigation,  received  the  name  of  the  *^  Thaumaturgus  of 
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BritAiD.**  His  memorj  was  Tencratcd  for  many  jct  notwith.<«tandinfr  these  aWInonx  lal^ors,  he 

oenturics,  and  no  intercession  was  deeuiod  so  soon  Ikh^oiuc  noted  for  hi^  scientific  taste  iind 

powerful   hj   the   i>eAsantry   of  the   north  of  attainments.     In  17*^1  hewos  I'lectiMlanu'nil'er 

England.     Pilp'iniUf^'S  were  made  to  hist  i^hrino  of  the  Amvricnn  uomlemy.  and  in  th«>  vohiiiio  of 

AS  to  the  hhrinu  of  St.  Tlioman  of  Canterbury,  memoirs  pnhlished  by  tluit  wKicly  in  17^5  will 

Diseasi^H  of  the  eye  and  palsy  of  the  limbs  wcro  be  found  scientific  pa|K>r!$  fr^»ui  his  |K'n,  bearing 

cured  by  the  Hight  of  his  relics,  or  by  kni*eliiig  tJic  following  titles:  **0n  the  TnmMt  of  Mer- 

At  his  tomb.  A  tooth  of  the  saint  was  preMTVcnl  cury  over  the  Sun,  Nov.  12,  17S2;"  *M)n  tl»o 

In  a  nunnery  in  Paris,  and  a  ci>py  of  John's  Eclipse  of  the  MtN»n,  Marrh  21^  17^2.  and  of 

Gosjiel  in  MS.,  taken   fnmi   CuthlK'n's  wtlin,  theSun  in  the  following;  A|»ril;****Meleon>lojriral 

was  still  extant  in  the  last  ct^nlury.    Tlie  Ko-  Obiier>*alions,  17^1,  'H2,  'Kl;"  *»An  Atvouni  of 

man  Catliolic  church  celebrates  on  Sept.  4  the  some  of  the  Vefretable  PnHluctions  natundly 

festival  of  the  translation  of  St.  Cutlil>ert's  relics  growing  in  this  ])iirt  of  Americ:i;**  and  in  the 

from  Lindiftfarno  to   Durham;  in  some  parts  8d  volume  of  the  memoirs  ap{>eared  **  Remarks 

of  the  region  of  NorthumbiTlantl  tlie  day  is  still  on  a  Vegetable  and  Animal  Insect.*'    liis  Ixttan- 

obfierved  as  a  holiday. — St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  ical  pai»er  was  the  first  attempt  at  asi'ientific 

IS  to  1)0  carefully  distinguished  from  Cuthl>ert  description  of  the  plant*  (»f  New  England.     Dr. 

tlie  lienedictine  monk,  who  was  a  pupil  of  liede,  Cutler  may  well  be  terme<l  the  pioneer  of  botany 

Attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  wrote  a  me-  in  that  region.     lie  was  induced  to  ])urf(ue  this 

moir  of  his  life.     Another  Cuthbert  was  arch-  branch  of  S4*ience  by  casually  meeting  with  an 

bishop  of  Canterbury  for  18  years  from  740  to  English   Wi»rk   on  botany,   and  his  attention 

768.  being  thus  drawn  to  the  plants  growing  in  his 

CUTLER,  Makasakii,  an  American  clergy-  own  immeiliate  neigh lM>rhoo4l,  he  examined  and 

man,  Uirn  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1744,  died  at  doscril»ed  350  sfKH-ies  according  to  the  Linn:ean 

Hamilton,  Mass.,  July  28,  1823.     He  was  grad-  system.    In  the  pn'face  he  remarks  that  he  may 

QAtod  at  Yale  college  in  1705,  engaged  in  the  be  guilty  of  many  errors,  as  he  had  never  K'forc 

whaling  business,  and  ofHsned  a  More  at  Edgar-  tliat  year  (17^4)  looked  at  plants  with  an  eve 

town,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.     AVhile  thus  act-  to   their  scientific  arrangement.     During  the 

iTely  employed,  he  still  continued  his  studies,  fiame  year  he,  with  6  others,  ascended  the  White 

And  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massai'husetts  mountains ;  this  party  are  said  to  have  bei*n  tho 

In  1767«  and  pleaded  a  few  crises  in  the  iH>urt  of  firht  white  nu-n  who  ever  reached  the  summit 

common  pleas.     liut  this  profession  was  not  a  Dr.  Cutler  carried  up  instruments,  and  computed 

congenial  one;  he  cherished  a  preference  for  Mount  Wa-^hington  to  Ik!!  lO.OoO  feet  aUive  the 

tlie  ministr}',  and  detennined  to  prepare  him-  level  of  the  sea,  thus  giving  it  too  great  an  ele- 

■elf  for  it.     After  living  in  Edgartown  3  years,  ration.   AVith  Dr.  l\H*k*s  assistance  he  pn^pared 

lie  removed  with  his  family  to  I>edhain,  for  tlio  tlie  diapter  on  tni-s  and  plants  in  Dr.  Relknar»*s 

purfMiso  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  witli  **  History  of  New  Hampahire.**     Owing  to  tJie 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Haldi,  whose  daughter  he  had  dilhcult  and  uncertain  condition  of  atlVm  at  the 

{ireviously  married.     He  was  licenced  to  preach  close  of  the    revolutionarv   war.   Dr.   Cutler 

a  1770,  and  preached  U  months  as  a  candidate  at  tliought  he  could  impn»ve  Lis  conditi4»n  by  re- 

the  I  lainlet  {tarish,  then  a  ]>art  of  I{>swich,  Mass.,  moving  to  thu  West,  then  a  wild  and  almc»st  un- 

but  which  was  incornorate<l  as  a  si'parate  town  czpl(»nd  ]mrt  of  the  union.     In  17^0  a  num1>er 

under  the  name  of  Hamilton  in  17U3.     Over  ofotlicerhof  tlie  anny  met  to  funn  the  Ohio  c«)m- 

Uiis  [larish  he  was  onlaine«l.  Sept  1 1, 1771 .   At  i>Aiiy  for  the  ]mqK»se  of  having  their  Iniunty  lamU 

tliat  {KTiiKl  the  dilficulties  between  tlie  colonies  located   t4»gether.     Maj<ir  Winthmp  Sargeanc, 

And  (ireut  Rritain  were  iLssurning  a  threatening  one  of  the  most  etVirieiit  of  their  numl*er,  was 

As|»e<'t,  and  he  watched  with  divp  interest  the  ac(}u:dnted  with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  consultitl  with 

Appn>a('h  of  the  revolutitm.     When  the  news  him  about  the  i»rti|KiM.Hl  colony  ;  the  re?»nlt  was 

of  the  buttle  of  Ix'xington  ri*ache«l  him,  he  made  that  he  U-rame  a  member  of  the  company,  and 

A  short  imd  stirring  addrevi  to  the  minute  men  was  ap|M)iiite4l  by  it^  directors  an  agent  in  Cun- 

miL>»teri>d  in  Ipswich  on  that  occasion,  and  ac-  ne<'tion  with  M:ijor  Sargeant^  with  whom   in 

compauied  them  on  horM^bat^k  to  Cambridge,  this  uneX]Kcted  capacity  Dr.  Cutler  vi*>iti-d  the 

coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  ri^  seat  of  government,  and  maile  a  coiitrm't  ikith 

treating  into  H«Hton.     Desirous  of  si-rving  his  the  prnju-r  authorities  tor  1.o<hh»00  Acrxn  of 

country  in  deed  as  well  as  in  wonl,  he  receivetl  land  niirth-we*t  of  the  <  »hio  river.    They  .-U*.! 

A  commis.Mon,  Sept.  177C,  a.<«  chaplain  4 tf  the  regi-  obtxiined  a  grant  of  5<><i,(>o0  acn's  more,  il-*  an 

ment  commanded   by  Cul.  E.   Kraiuis,   under  allouanre  f^r  ImuI  huids  and  inridental  i-h.-irje'*. 

wh4»m  and  C»»l.  Titc*»mb  he  K'rvi«d  a  year.     Ti>-  IJy  4»rder  4«f  tlie  dirert«»rs  Dr.  Cutler,  4»n  hix  re- 

Wanl  the  4-li»?«e  of  the  revulutiitnary  struggle,  as  turn  hi>mo,  ininivdiately  pri'piu*cd  to  fit  uut  .in 

tlie  phy»ieiiui  4»f  the  Hamlet  parish  wa«  employ.  exite4liti<>n    ft>r    tlie  intended  Kttleinent.     Ho 

cd  in  the  anny,  and  the  {nHiple  left  destitute  of  liad  a  large  w:urt>ii  bni'.i  arnl  4'iiViTed  with  Ma«  V 

me«li4-al  advici\  Mr.  Cutler  applied  him-n^'If  to  canv:LS  i»n  wl/h  *i  were  painted  in  while  letter* 

tlie  htudy  and  pnu'tieeof  mediiine.    K»«r.^-\eral  thewun!*:  "*  »}ii.».  t'.ir    Marietta  4in  the    Mu*- 

jears  he  mlminiMered  to  the  UKldy  as  well  a-t  kinguni."     The  uhi*  U)  y^]l'w)\  thi->  \el.i«'lf  was 

•{Hritual  malailie<*  «if  his  dm^k,  for  the  fi>niKT  appropriati-^l,  the  i iri'iimstance:*  uiHKrwIii<.h  it 

•er\ices  ri'ceiving  little  or  uu  com{*i:iiAaliou ;  lell  New  England  and  reached  that  then  uu- 
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cnltivated  wfldernesa,  have  placed  this  eirolor-  inclnding  sharp  catting  and  many  pohited  in* 
ing  wagon  historically  by  the  side  of  the  May-  stmments,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  as  knive^ 
flower.  Forty-five  men  were  engaged  to  ao-  forks,  razors,  d^.  Instmments  of  this  oharao- 
company  it,  and  to  help  to  settle  and  defend  the  ter  were  made  in  ancient  times  of  various  hard 
new  ooontry  for  the  space  of  3  years.  These  stones  like  flint ;  and  shells  also  are  still  nsed 
emigrants  started  from  Dr.  Cntler^s  hoose,  Dec.  by  rude  nations  in  the  want  of  better  cntting 
1787 ;  they  were  well  armed,  and  fired  a  volley  instruments.  The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to 
B3  a  salute  on  their  departure  from  his  door,  have  possessed  the  art  of  giving  a  haraiiess  to 
Their  number  having  been  increased  to  60,  bronze,  which  adapted  it  to  purposes  for  which 
they  oonmienced  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  only  the  best  tempered  steel  is  now  found  suit- 
April  7,  1788,  under  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam.  Id  able.  The  Greeks  also  employed  it  before  they 
the  further  discharge  of  his  agency  Dr.  Cutler  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  steel ; 
started  in  a  sulky  K)r  Ohio,  which  he  reached  but  these  they  appear  to  have  understood  in 
In  29  days  by  a  route  of  750  miles.  On  Aug.  the  time  of  Homer,  distinct  reference  being 
S7, 1788,  he  performed  the  burial  service  for  a  made  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  process  of  temper- 
child  of  M^or  Gushing,  the  first  funeral  that  ing  it.  Their  citations,  as  also  those  of  the 
occurred  among  the  whites  at  Marietta.  While  Romans,  of  districts  famous  for  their  production 
there  he  examined  the  fortifications  and  mounds  of  iron,  might  still  be  correctly  repeated ;  yet 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  considered  were  the  ancient  swords  found  in  Hercnlaneum  and 
the  work  of  a  nation  more  civilized  and  powerM  Pompeii,  the  surgical  and  other  cutting  instm- 
tfaaa  any  existing  tribe  of  Indians.  During  the  ments,  are  not  of  the  material,  ferrum,  always 
£bw  weeks  of  his  visit  at  the  West,  he  was  treat-  connected  by  the  Latin  writers  with  the  weapons 
ed  with  great  kindness,  and  highly  honored;  but  named,  but  of  bronze.  The  manufacture  of  ar- 
he  UHt  mBt  at  his  age  he  had  better  remain  in  tides  of  cutlery  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Kew  En^and,  and  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  Britons  at  as  early  a  period  certainly  as  the 
oolooy  which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  when  they  pos- 
means  of  founding.  In  1795  President  Wash-  sessed  broadswords,  scythes,  hooks,  and  spears, 
ington  tendered  to  him  a  commission  as  judge  made  from  the  products  of  their  iron  mines. 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Ohio  territory,  Sheffield  was  a  noted  place  for  their  manufac- 
which  honor  he  declined.  He  was  siterward  ture  in  the  time  of  Onaucer,  who  says  of  the 
ciMled  by  his  people  representative  to  the  state  miller  of  Trompington  : 
kgislfttnre,  ana  from  1800  to  1804  he  served  as  A  Shefeld  thwytel  Ure  he  in  Us  hose. 
*  r^nreaentative  in  congress.— Jervis,  son  of  Forks  were  not  used  till  a  much  later  period ; 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  even  in  the  time  of  James  I.  they  were  re^u^- 
tfae  western  states^  bom  in  1769  at  Hamilton,  ed  as  a  curious  device  of  the  Italians,  worthy 
¥innn  ,  died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  June  25,  1844.  of  a  formal  notice  by  the  traveller  Ooryat. 
In  17^  at  the  age  of  19,  he  Joined  the  little  — Steel  is  the  proper  material  for  the  cut- 
eampanj  who,  under  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  set-  ting  edges  of  all  articles  of  cutlery ;  the  backs 
tied  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  then  in  the  midst  of  In-  may  be  made,  if  preferred  for  the  sake  of 
£an  battle  grounds.  He  was  afterward  able  to  using  a  cheaper  material,  of  iron,  to  which  the 
■ay  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  ever  cut  steel  is  welded.  So  also  of  the  handles  of  the 
down  a  tree  for  an  emigrant's  clearing  in  that  instruments,  or  the  tangs  by  which  they  are 
great  ftate.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  secured  to  handles  of  other  materials.  The 
pioneer  company.  steel  for  many  instruments  may  be  the  blistered 

CUTLER,  Timothy,  D.D.,  president  of  Yale  steel,  or  this  after  it  has  been  fagoted  and 

eoUege,  bom  in  1685,  died  m  Boston,  Mass.,  drawn  down  by  tilt  hanuners  to  the  bars  call- 

Aug.  17,  1765.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ed  shear  steel.    This  is  a  tough  variety,  easily 

eol^ge  in  1701,  and  after  a  ministry  of  10  worked,  and  answers  very  well  for  table  knives, 

jears  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  chosen  president  plane  irons,  scythes,  &c.    But  when  a  fine  fin- 

cf  Tale  college  in  1719.    In  1722  he  renounced  ish  is  required,  or  great  hardness,  the  blister^ 

Ui  connection  with  the  Congregational  church-  steel  should  be  converted  by  fusion  into  cast 

ti,whereapon  the  trustees  of  the  college  passed  a  steel,  and  the  ingots  be  forced  into  bars,  and 

vote  *^  exconng  him  from  further  service  as  rec-  these  into  the  shapes  required.    Simple  articles 

tor  of  Yale  college,"  and  requiring  in  future  from  of  cutlery,  as  chisels,  are  made  by  hammering  a 

their  rectors  evidence  of  the'*  soundness  of  their  bit  of  cast  steel  into  the  shape  of  the  cutting 

luth  in  oppodtion  to  ArmLuian  and  prelatical  end,  giving  length  enough  to  aJlow  of  consider- 

eorrnpfiiona.^'    He  then  went  to  England,  where  able  wear.    This  is  made  very  thin,  as  it  is  in- 

he  toc^  orders.    Returning  to  Boston  in  July,  tended  only  for  the  edge,  and  upon  it  is  laid 

1728,  be  became  rector  of  Christ  cburch,  where  and  welded  a  flat  slip  of  iron,  which  has  been 

ht  remained  till  his  death.    He  publishea  a  ser-  forced  into  the  shape  of  the  chisel,  and  upon 

Bioa  delivered  before  the  general  court  at  New  which  the  shoulder  is  shaped  by  driving  it  into 

HaveOy  in  1717,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Tho-  a  cavity  in  the  anvil  or  a  block  with  a  suitably 

mas  Graves,  1757.    A  series  of  his  letters  pub-  formed  die  to  give  the  shape  desired,  and  ham- 

lidied  in  Nicholses  **  Illustrations  of  Literary  mering  upon  the  shank  above  a  swage  which 

Hirtory,^  have  considerable  historical  value.  fits  around  it  like  a  collar.    One  side  of  the 

CUTLERY  (F^.  oouUUerie\  a  general  term  chisel  is  thus  iron  intended  to  be  ground  away : 
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the  other  tide  is  tlie  Bteel,  which  may  be  tern-  cot  ofC  to  form  the  bol^or  or  shouMor  and  the 

pvni]  to  a  propiT  dc^iv  of  hanliio?^.     Small  Uui^.     Tho  Mado  is  hvatvd  and  liuiiiuuTcd.  ur, 

chiM'Uartfhainmurcd  viitirclvoutuf  ifleiidorliar.4  as  it  \^  ralKil.  siiiithiil,  whirli  M.-rvi*>  to  (-••n- 

of  tttovl. — Tlio  matiTiuls  i*iii|>I'>ycd  for  t»c'isfei4»r!i  dviiM.*  tho  iiu'tal  and  i'liabli**^  it  t<>  rvot'i\i-  a 

an.' ktill  wore*  variou.4.    Coiiiiiioii4|uaIitivsari'uf  hi^hor  finish.     Tho  mark  of  the  Tiiakvr  i.<*  tlicii 

shear utti'l,  wit li  the  lilados  Old V  hardcZK-d.    Tho  ftamiKHl  uiHtn  it,  aud  it  U  hanKiit-d  l>\  lu-atiij^ 

bv*At  quaditii^s arv  of  ca^t  htcvl,  witli  l>ladv>«  bows,  t4i  riHliu-s-N  and  (ihiiipn^  into  tuld  water.    It  is* 

and  ^hallk8  all  hardcni-il.      I..ar^^  M:i.vM>rs,  aa  tem)K'rvd  t4i  a  )>hiv  c>>li»r,  and  i»  then  rvatlv  t\<r 

Uie  shears  a<H.*d  by  talKtrs  an.' of  tftcvl  only  iu  grinding;.     The  Hmdl  l>hidc»  of  t»tiik]ii\i-s  uro 

thv  bludv^  the  ro?«t  beiii^M»f  iruii ;  fonnorlv  uuly  lianimere<I  entire  out  of  the  be-t  ca-*!  >t4ti.     A 

tlitf  edge  was  of  steel.     Some  M:i:»surs  arc  made  tvin{>orary  tiui^'  is  drawn  out  to  siiMire  the  blade 

of  a  fixxtd  quality  of  I'lust  iron,  to  which  tlie  iu  a  2»mall  handle  while  it  is  ground.     A  nnni- 

Eiii^linh  imuiufiicturerA  ^i\e  the  name  of  run  or  her  of  blades  aro  heated  together  tor  tempering*. 

Tir^rin  titeeh     Even  of  theso  there  are  inferior  by  beiu);  placed  over  the  tire  U|Htn  a  tlat  ]<'i:i:e 

quiuitieii,  made  for  ex|Nirl£it ion,  of  common  c;vst  of  iron,  their  backs  downwani ;  wheo  at  t!ie 

iKm.    A  di)2en  pair  of  the>e  mH  for  3^/.     Hut  proper  de^rreo  of  redne>s  s««i  tis  to  take  a  brown 

scissors  of  tho  l>e>t  steil  are  manufactured  with  or  purple  color,  they  are  dip|>ed  in  water  up  to 

bows  and  tihtuiks  of  yuAd  that  sell  for  more  than  the  shoulder.    For  razors  the  very  be?t  oast  sti  el 

10  ^utne:LH  the  single  pair.    When  maiie  wholly  i^  selerteil,  and  when  the  blade  U  hha|>e4l  npi«n 

of  steel,  the  blaile  is  hainuKTed  out  at  the  end  the  anvil  from  a  bar  a.-*  thick  as  tho  back  of  ti.e 

of  a  small  bar,  which  U  cut  olfwith  enough  o(  razor  anil  ^  an  incli  wide,  it  in  well  smithed  w 

the  steel  for  the  shank  and  bow.    TJiniU^h  this  condense  the  metal  as  much  a-^  pi»Hsible.     Oi;Iy 

A  htile  is  punched,  which  is  enlarpMl  over  tho  the  be:«t  steel  will  l»ear  tho  working  down  of  one 

point  of  a  small  anvil  or  beak  iron.     Hy  ham-  part  of  the  blade  to  the  reuuisite  thinnos,  w  hilv 

iiiering  and  tiling  the  exiu't   shajK'   is  given ;  tlie  back  is  left  tlnck.     By  grinding  on  a  dry 

the  joint  is  then  M|uarei1,  the  hole  lit>red  for  tho  coarse  stone,  the  shape  is  further  improved,  and 

rivet  or  siTew,  the  blades  are  ground,  and  the  the  si-ule  is  remove^],  which  might  iiiterlVre  wiih 

bows  .Mnoi>th  tiled  and  burnUhed  with  oil  aitd  the   tem|K-riiig.     This  o{K'ratit»u   is  i»irt'vrmeJ 

fine  einery.     Any  ornamental  devices  lure  given  after  tlte  l>lade  is  drilled  for  the  pin  of  the  ji'int 

by  swaging  in  dies  w  hich  citntain  the  patterns,  antl  st^uupc^l.    It  U  next  ground  ou  a  stoue  wet 

The  blades  are  hardly  measured  except  by  tlie  with    water,   and   is  afterward    submitted    to 

eye  in  the  process  of  torging,  and  not  being  several  pr(M'e.sM*s  of  gla/ing  and  |Kili>hing.  the 

made  with  reference  to  pairing,  the  nmtches  lost  bi-ing  etlVi-ted  on  a  sot\  butV  wheel,  cov- 

are   afterward    selected   among   many   blades,  ercd   with  dry  chnmis   luid   sl'Vtly  revolving. 

Being  S4»rtetl,  and  a  nair  .siTeWitl  togi>ther,  they  Forks  are  hammeri  J  out  of  s'juan'  strel  rodn, 

are   made  to  ''  w;dk  laid  t:dk  **  well,  as   the  conmionly  of  |  inrh.     The  tang  luitl  shank  aro 

**  putter  together'^  c:dls  their  playing  with  a  n»ughly  shaiK-ii  at  the  end  of  the  rod.  aiid  are 

suKHith  motion.     After  this  fulbtw'  variou:*  op-  then  cut  I'tf  with  alniut  an  inch  uf  the  s«^uuro 

enilions  of  hzirdening,  griniling  to  give  the  ex-  steel  be.-itle.     This  is  drawn  out  tlal  fi>r   the 

a^'t  Mta|K\  gla/ing  and  iM'li>hing,  and  the  tin:d  prongs;    and    the   shank    and    tang   are   tlien 

burnish uig  with  poli>hed  steel  tiNiN,  which  i:»  sha]>ed  by  the  die  and  swage.     The  other  «.nd, 

done  by  women.    An  ingeniou-  de\ice  is  intro-  heati*<l  to  a  white  heat,  is  laid  in  a  ^teel  die  u|»>in 

dtlcetl.  by  which  the  cuttiui:  edges  of  the  blades  an  lUivil,   when  another  die   attachi.il    to   l.\e 

are  brought  in  clo>e  cunta*.!  ^\ith  each  other  muK-r  faiv  i>f  a  heavy  blm'k  t>f  metal  i^  allowed 

only  at  the  point  where  the  cutting  i>i  elfectid,  to  fall  upi»n  it  fn>m  tho  height  of  7  or  ^  feit. 

which  jKiint  moves  from  the  end  next  the  piviA  The  pron:;<i  are  thus  sha}Kd.  and  all  but  a  thin 

to  the  extremity  of  the  blades  in  the  t>iiera-  film  of  ^teel  removetl  fri«m  l*^'tween  iheui.    Thi* 

tii>n  of  doling  theM*.    Thi<*  con<*i>ts  in  gi\  mg  a  is  afterwanl  cleaned  out  with  an  in-'trumviil 

iJiglitly  IkimimI  sliapc  tti  the  bl.ule.'*,  and  ruining  ralli-<l  a  iiy-pre>>.     A  numluT  of  fi-rk*  are  then 

upon  the  inner  surface  of  eai'li,   cbi^e  iK'hind  collected  together  anil  annealed  b}  heating  ax;d 

the  pivot,  a  iiiile  triangular  proniiiieiice,  which  all^wiiig  them  ti>  v**k>\  .*>lowly.      Tl.i^  renders 

inake-i  liie  bhiile.o  cant  more  an<l  more  t>iwar>l  them  t^A'i,  .mi  iluit  they  are  e:i9ily  sha{i-d  h\  the 

each  iilliiT  a-i  iluy  are  «li«s«.d.     The  ellect  of  file  and   liy   l>enilii.g.     They  are  hanlened  by 

theM*  butj^'e-  and  nf  the  Ih>w  >ha{H.'  lii.iy  If  nb-  another  heating  to  redness  fuUitWed  \*\  »4:ddin 

siTViil  iin  h«>Min^  a  ]<.iir  of  M-i«>«irH  fi!g«.\\ i-«- to  ctHili:i;r  in  tolil  water,  w lien  tln-y  ar\*  at  \.i.< 

the  li,rlit  ;   when  ti"*i'd  tin-  bhuU-s  arc-Hiii  t«»  tiUkpt-reil  at  the  heat  at  w  hich  grea'^*  iii!lan:t-. — 

toui'it  each  other  only  at  t!ie  pfiiit  ai.d  at  the  The  pro«-t-\''  nt  tinipering.  t<>  which  a!l  :Lr:ir:i^ 

centre  tin  the*>e  eid.irgiiiient-,  wliirh  arr  ralli-il  of  st«ti  I  utl«-ry  are  >n!j«.i-tiil.  i**  iiitcnibd   t>j 

the  ri«lii:^  part.     Ihe  arranjt*iii<  :tt   ai.-o  ^'i\e?  remi>\e   the    britlleiie*>^  (•>nM-<^Tunt   n|»>n    t?.o 

a  certain   de.Tii'  of  ela-li*  ii\    w  hi«h   adiU  to  harilt-ning  uf  t!je  si< « 1.     Th"."»  i"  elVe<'t»d  \\  ri - 

the   sni"Mili   ju'ti'tii   tif    th«*   iii^triiimnt. — The  heatii.g  it  t<»a  propi-r  teni)Hratiire  and  si:«!  !i  :.'.y 

blade  of  a  l.i'tue  kiiife  a!id  uf  oiher  iarje  ki.ivf!i  phujk'iiv' the  n^i  tal  inin  ti^M  Mater.  The  1..^*:  «.r 

is   haUiint  re<l  ••;!:   up"!,    an    an\i'.  at    t).r    eiid  the  tt  Uiptraturr  i>!' tl.i- r<  h«  atinj.  the '*"t^«:  ^inl 

of  a  bjir  «'f  :*l.»..ir  or  liL-l  stul.  aifl  »  ut  i-Tr.     It  frtr»»t»;j»  r  i-  ll.e  ?«!^t!  ;   ui  I..\\ir  di^jr*.*-  *•{  heat 

It*  then  wil'hd  «■::    i.i    u   bar   \>i  wri-ti.-iit   iri  n  a  i:r*..tir  Jiarilin--  i*  **••  uiid.  but  wiili  |  r-j-T- 

abuul  I  an  iLih  ^^^lare.  and  «.:i'.*ii^'h  o'  thU  is  Uunal  briltleUt^?.     The  ditlVrcLl  teuii-^rulurvs 
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wUli  the  oorreflpcmdliig  colon  appropriate  for  grooved  in  order  to  make  it  hold  the  dresrinc 
the  tempering  of  TariouB  articles  are  given  as  of  emery  and  oiL  Yarioos  qoalities  of  poli£ 
follows  Dj  Mr.  Stodart :  are  produced  upon  steel  blades  hj  drawing 

1.  «r  F. ;  Terj  pde  >tfmw  jeHaw ;  temper  suitable  fcr  Ian-     *^®™  ^^^  ©^^  ^  «pd  across  the  revolving  la^ 

according  to  the  fineness  of  the  emery  with 


*  ^^rtJJSi^*  "^  d»ker  yeUow;  nun  and migical  In-  ^hjch  this  is  fed,  or  the  smoother  face  given 

&  4ie*;  darker  Btimw  Teiiov ;  penkniTCfl.  hy  the  application  of  a  Stick  of  charcoal  sno- 

4L  4M*;  stui  daifcer  ttnw  yeUow;  chiaeis  and  ahean  for  ceeded  by  that  of  a  smooth  piece  of  flint.    For 

Bl  snPf^S^^now;  axes  and  plane  irona.  S^^^S  ^^^  ^^^  VoMi  to  razoi»  and  other  ar- 

C  Wf* ;  yellow,  allghUy  tiaged  with  purple;  tal>le  knlTet  tides  of  fine  cntlery,  polishing  wheels  of  WOOd 

T  mJS^^^^!S!!^'  I  *re  used  with  faces  covered  with  leather  and 

a  »S- ;  dSrk  pSpto;  f"''^  ^ ""^^ ^'*^  charged  with  dry  crocn8.--The  handles  of  ar- 

a  JTT;  dark  blue;  amaU  flneaawa.              ♦v  ♦  v^  ^  ^^^  o^  cntlery  are  made  from  a  variety  of 

ia5«-;Mierbiae:        J ^t?7iiS^Md  eSipLS  materials;  as  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  and 

iLiio-jatm  paler  \>liie;)    with  a  W          »«n>«»e*  ^^l^^^^^  different   kinds  of  hom,  motherof- 

^  •'miSS^'^^  ^*^  of  green;  too  soft  for  ateel  In-  p^]^  tortoise  shell,  and  some  sorts  of  wood,  as 

ooooa  and  snakewood.  Ivory  is  nsed  more  thui 
The  film  which  presents  the  color  appears  to  be  other  materials  for  table  knives,  &o.  A  solid 
owing  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  it  conld  not  piece  of  the  right  size  is  cat  out.  and  the  hole 
be  produced  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  nitro-  for  the  tang  is  bored  in  one  end.  Sometimea 
gen.  The  action  is  probably  upon  the  carbon  this  is  made  entirely  through  the  handle,  so 
of  the  steel,  and  the  effect  is  to  partially  pro-  that  the  end  of  the  tang  may  be  secured  bj 
teet  the  steel  from  oxidation  producing  rust,  riveting  upon  a  metallio  cap  which  is  thus  at- 
— In  plaoea  where  the  manufacture  of  cuuery  is  tached  to  the  extremity  of  the  handle.  Whea 
carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  at  Shef-  it  passes  only  part  way  through,  it  is  secured  by 
field,  the  ^nnding  and  polishing  is  conducted  cement,  or  by  a  late  contrivance  of  the  Messrs* 
in  large  mills  or  ^^  wheels  "  devoted  to  this  pur-  Rodgers  of  Sheffield — a  little  spring  catch  fast* 
pose.  The  rooms  of  these  establishments,  call-  ened  to  the  tang,  which  falls  into  a  notch  made 
ed  haDa,  are  fumi^ed  each  with  6  arrange-  in  the  cavity  in  the  handle  as  the  tang  is  intro* 
menta  for  grinding,  which  are  called  troughs,  duced,  and  prevents  its  being  withdrawn.  Bal- 
Ibey  consist  of  the  stone  for  grinding,  a  pol-  ance  handles  are  made  wiUi  lead  introduced 
iiher,  and  the  pulley  for  driving  them.  The  into  the  further  end  of  the  cavity  for  the  tang, 
rtooea  are  of  various  sizes,  from  4  inches  to  2  the  object  being  to  counterbalance  the  bladOi 
feet  in  diameter,  adapted  to  the  articles  to  be  so  that  the  knife  when  laid  down  rests  only 
groond.  The  convex  surfiBce  of  the  small  4  or  upon  the  outer  extremity  of  the  handle  and  the 
5  inch  stones  gives  the  concavity  on  the  face  projecting  shoulder  of  the  blade  at  its  other 
of  the  razor  blades.  Some  are  used  dry,  and  end.  Common  knives  are  made  with  a  thin  flat 
others,  employed  for  grinding  articles,  the  tem-  tang,  to  which  strips  of  wood  or  bone  are  se- 
per  of  which  might  be  injured  by  the  heat,  are  curely  riveted  for  a  handle,  one  on  each  side^ 
kept  wet.  The  dry  grinding  is  more  expedi-  The  handles  of  penknives  are  much  more  elab* 
twos,  but  unless  the  troughs  are  famished  with  orate  in  their  construction,  involvina  a  greater 
a  ventilating  fan  and  flae  for  carrying  off  the  variety  of  processes  than  the  blades  themselves* 
fine  metailic  particles  and  the  dust  from  the  The  springs  are  nice  pieces  of  work  requiring 
stones,  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  very  seri-  their  peculiar  temper,  and  a  final  glazing  upon 
oody  affected.  Fork  grinding,  which  is  always  their  backs.  The  slips  for  the  handles  demand 
done  without  water,  is  described  bv  Dr.  Hoi-  great  care  in  their  fitting  and  frequently  in  their 
hod  of  Sheffield  as  probably  more  destructive  ornamentation.  The  thin  plates,  called  scalesi/ 
ta  human  life  than  any  other  pursuit.  The  air  which  form  the  sides  and  divisions  of  the  handley 
ef  the  rooms  becomes  filled  with  the  fine  dust,  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  all  the  other  parts^ 
nd  the  inhaling  of  this  produces  cough  and  in-  to  which  they  are  secured  by  rivets  passing 
IflDunation  of  the  lungs,  reducing  the  average  through  the  springs  and  outer  pieces.  It  il 
age  of  the  fork  grinders  to  30  years  or  less.  «tated  that  a  three-bladed  knife  passes  through 
Gkziiig  or  lapping  succeeds  to  the  grinding,  the  finisher^s  hands  about  100  times. — ^The  man- 
Each  process  consists  in  applying  the  articles  ufaotare  of  table  cutlery  is  of  recent  introduo* 
to  the  £ioe  of  a  revolving  wheel,  upon  which  a  tion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced 
hnsp  of  emery  cake  is  occasionally  rubbed,  in  January,  1834,  by  Mr.  John  Russell  of  Green* 
The  glazier  is  a  wheel  made  of  6  or  8  pieces  of  field,  Mass.,  and  some  time  afterward  was  un- 
iooie  dose-grained  wood,  arranged  so  that  the  dertaken  by  the  Messrs.  Ropes  of  Portland,  Me.| 
gndn  lies  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  from  and  the  Messrs.  Lamson  of  Shelburne  FaBi| 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  lap  is  a  Mass.  It  made  but  slow  progress  until  the  pro- 
thin  wooden  wheel  ficiced  around  its  edge  with  cesses  were  improved  by  the  application  of  ma- 
a  rim  or  tire  of  metaL  This  usually  consists  chinery  to  form  the  blades,  by  the  plan  of  Mr. 
of  4  Of  5  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  is  secured  Russell,  which  has  since  been  introduced  in  the 
hf  being  ran  when  melted  between  the  project-  European  works.  The  establishment  of  the 
kg  edges  of  the  face  of  the  wheel.  After  being  Green  river  manufacturing  company,  near 
"^  it  ia  torned  true,  and  is  then  indented  or  Greenfield  village,  has   pnnlaced  for  several 
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Kan  put  tabic  cntlny  and  hntchcr  ami  shoo 
ivcd  t<>  the  amoanl  of  tnci.OOU  Hnniiolly,  fAv- 
Inn  eini'liiyiticnt  to  fmni  3iiU  to  :i4>i  iiiia  nud 
bnvii.  oiul  ciini-uiiiiniE  ovit.v  ycnr  l<"i  tunii  <>r<'nft 
MmI,  ISi)  tunn  «f  liniiuiJilU  triHxl  f><r  hal1<lll■^ 
C<t  tIMH  (if  vtxinV,  r>l(  IKIIS  (if  h'Tns  of  cultlv, 

l(t.GiH|  Itm.  ..f  iviirv.  IM  Um*  uf  antliracitv, 
19,(i«0  btbJielri  itf  fliiiKiial,  ITS  tonM  of  prind- 
floDi-it.  Tlitir  knivrK  aro  fnund  in  nil  ]>arlH  uf 
the  I'liitcd  Slati'4,  nml  ore  i'X]i«rti^  In  S>iith 
Aiiicrii-o,  and  miuio  vwn  t>  Aii>lRUia  and  ulher 
|>art«  iif  t)io  wurld.  Tliv  a);tm.'i;ati*  vidnc  uf 
ciiiUtv  jirohHwl  in  Ma-»iu  liii!ii:tti<  in  li:£-'i  wu 
95?U,t'>:!.^,  diii-Hy  in  Franklin  cnunfy.  Ah  rv- 
ganls  tlie  >ii)iUity  of  l)m  iirticli-|s  >1i.-LM-tii)iaiin, 
ill  Ml'  work  III)  the  lintnchiii  of  industry  in  tlie 
Tnited  KtaU-^  remark!)  that  "  tlio  luanufoo 
tnrcrii  of  rutlvQ'  haw  far  !>iiriia'>si-d  ttiotv  uf 
th>-  iild  world  Ml  tlu'  i[iunnfa<-tiira  uf  look  and 
tliat  not  niL-nly  in  tlie  txix-Uence  of  the  tiH-ta] 
Utint.  hilt  (■>[>v<'iuljy  ill  the  |iracti(iil  utility  of 
thi'ir  iHiiteniii,  ami  in  tin-  rvinorkaMt'  di-|Ttv  of 
flni-Ii  of  rlivir  wurk.''  This  finbdt,  it  may  1u 
rvinarki'd,  niiiHrari  (o  \ii  applied  in  AiiiiTican 
vork  only  wlii-re  it  will  Iw  ci>n«i>iritoui>.  and 


u  tlie  ctMt,  with  no  ri>iTe«|>und- 
Inc  lieiiefii.  TIic  value  <it  i-ntlery  ei|>ortvd  fhim 
the  I'niled  SCaltn  dnriuft  th*^  yeur  ciidini;  Si>[it. 
80,  INQT,  won  $12,663,  oiid  of  im|iort>^  (S.Uo,- 
9it,  vii. :  fniin  EncUiid.  tl.'.iSJ.:<'.'i>;  (ivmiaiiy, 
»^T.SIii;  J'rHncf,  ♦73.ai,^;  i.ilwr  ■■onniri.*, 
$3U,57;i.  During  tho  11  iiioiiihit  endiiiK  Nov. 
9v.  ISTiiS,  the  lin|Nirt«  of  nitltTv  and  lianlwiLfi) 
from  EntiluiHl  ainutmted  to  aU>nt  f:!.^"i),'NiO, 

Cl'llAlK.  a  iirovhKx-  of  ItriliOi  India,  in 
the  lU-iipil  iT»idvncy,  l-iimk'd  E.  ui.d  S.  K.  hy 
till-  l>uv  of  ltcn).-al,  and  Ivinp  UtWivn  Ini.  IU° 
4<>'amlSl-4S'  N.,  luiiK.  N'l' K  aiid  (t;  :il'  K.; 
sreaCTiliMi.  m.;  ii-i:  l,G56.:t^n.  It  UdiviJix] 
inlu  the  db>trirlii(if  I'nom-,  I'nttark  i<ni|ivr.  and 
ItaloMTv.  Tlu)  dintrirt  of  (.'uttark  iiaii  iin  ari-a 
of  :i,riin  tuj.  ni.  It  i:<  well  wii[vr<.'d  mid  haa  a 
divi-r^iliiil  Karface.  the  r<>ast  bt-iii).'  level  and  tho 
N.W.i<nrttriivvr«'dhvwtH)iledliilI>  which  !■«>• 
diux>  ii-ak  and  otiwr  valuahle  tiiiiUr.  Wheat, 
tnaiii-,  rii'v,  mpir.  iiuK\  f]iii\«,  and  dyeiitiiflii  ara 
the  ]>rini'i|>al  i>ru<]iiotion<.  The  bwt  <ialt  id  India 
If  modi'  oil  tlii-  n>iu>i.  and  iron  i*  foaad  anions  the 
Lillf.     Tb.-  I 

Iin>Tin<-e  wa  i 

rajoli  ..f  ». 
tlieairv  of  .    «  ... 


Jerl  li>  the  i 
tliHi  of  the 
proi-rtiuo  I 
tLsir  linihrr 

Sl>ranrliei(  vx.. 

it*  iDunth  aiiu  sM  ^, 


CCTTLEFISn 

fttlmaled  at  40,00ft.  Emhankmenls  (okA  with 
stone  i>rotert  It  from  the  freijiient  overflows  of 
tlio  river,  whieli  haa  K-vii  known  to  riw  6  fevt 
alxive  tlie  level  i>f  the  town  in  a  MnifU-  uichl. 
It  iji  half  in  rniiM,  has  lillU'  trade,  uiid  is-utaiiis 
nu  linudiwinc  huildingx.  Many  of  it.-  |>rivalo 
dwelliupi,  however,  ore  wt-U  huilt  of  hrirk  or 
flone.  and  it  \ui»  iiiauufiu'toriM  of  cvokiiip  Qten- 
kiU  and  ^\uv*.  Near  it  is  the  dvcayitl  Rinri-« 
of  lUrHhhattiv,  now  ii-4.il  on  a  <|iiarrv.  The 
town  WHS  theeaiiital  of  the  ancient  ]<r<.vin(v.-  of 
Uri^xa,  uud  itii  iiuiiie,  from  tho  SmiM-rit  niMl-. 
Eii^'iiifieH  a  tuyul  resideun-.  It  was  ealitort.'d  tv 
the  Itritishin  180:t. 

CVrrEK  a  small  v.-s.*-!  with  one  nia*t,  aixl  a 
ftru^ht  runiiint;  l>ow>]iriI,  whieh  miiy  he  rnii 
in  iJ|iiin  dei'k.  It  dillirs  from  the «1i>o|i1it  hav- 
ing nu  KIiiv  to  sii|i]Hjrt  ita  JiK  They  arc  fast- 
Milliif!,  anil  are  often  emiToved  l.y  Mnnirtl.rs, 
and  ulm  hy  the  t.i>vi-rnineiit  for  the  ;iiiriH>rv  of 
ajiiireli^-mlinK  tU-in ;  in  the  latlvr  i-aH.'  tliev  oru 
teniieil  revenue  nitlers. 

CITTLE  FISH  («;.i.i  fijli--in,ilit),  a  inoUnt- 
conH  animal  or  KhdlAsli,  it  s|<ii'ii-ii  of  the  faniilT 
mpiidir.  of  the  rluM  of  e>']>tjiil.<|>[HK  The  shell 
of  the  oiiiinul,  wlarh  rtiuriulerize-i  the  family,  i^ 
a  lirood  liLiiiiiiatvd  idato  iinUHldeil  in  the  Iviek 
]>artof  thumiuitle.  und  tenninatini;  U-hind  in 
on  inipcrfei'tly  rhauibert.il  aj-vx  (Hi>i.*r>>i,  which 
in  #U|>[HaMil  to  an.H«er  as  n  sort  of  (.tioid  or  feD- 
der  in  tlie  eolli-ion--  the  uninials  are  eX|>i»i'd  to 
ill  Rwiiumuit:  Imi'kward.  This  sliell  it  a  friablo 
ooleareiHU  i-iil»t.inec  known  as  cuttle  iHiue.  or 
IH'UIHT,  and  iiM.ll  fur  |>oIii-liin|t  w(t  iiK'talc  Th« 
iH.m.-ufaC'hiiK-H.-rutlleli^h  hanlm-n  found  1) 
livt  ill  lentRh.  As  a  for^il  the  1>oiu>  has  lieen 
met  with  in  the  vutviio  i-Ihvs  of  tliu  I^mdnn 
ha.-Mi,  and  of  f<inii«  iiidieattn'i;  ditfvrent  sjicciel 
from  tli<»o  now  living.  The  entthi  li*hv.<  are 
]>roviiUil  with  H  arms  and  i  Ioiik  tentacles  all 
of  whieh  ndiiite  from  around  the  heail.  The 
tentacles  arc  |-ruvidv<l  with  tuekers,  and  reach 
lK>yunil  the  anus  to  xxte  ]>reT,  ami  Pervo  alM>  to 
UiiHir  the  animal.  TliO  aiiel'i-n  hold  m  fa^t  ti> 
ohji-cts  that  the  limb  will  juirt  fnuu  tlia  body 
t-efoni  they  let  fM.  Ily  nie.WH  uf  Uicir  anna 
tht-y  walk  on  tho  button  willi  their  liMiU  iluwa- 
ward;  tlie  (ame  orifani  aid  tliem  in  iwimining; 
and  a  prvpclliD|[  fbm  U  innruoTer  obtained  bj 
Tlolently  ^Jartlng  wat«r  frum  ILmt  branrfaU 
chanbar.  Aa  a  mmu  at  idme»  tbay  ara  m- 
I  >.  i  :,  ui  Ink  bu,  tlw  dlKhar^  u/ wLlelt 
i"  ii,  >  ilir  fiumrr  hy  whkh  tlia  miM  I« 
•  i..  •.••.!  fr>'Di  tb«> ((]]■;  w!>cn  attacked  tkaaal- 
I'-il  itistootJT  darknw  tlw  water  witk  ilia  blade 
iln-l  front  iltif  bos,  osd  n 
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tba  uiiiiial,  as  H  is  liable  to  pntrefy.  The  dried  meedowa  and  monntaiQ  pastures.  Tbe  Amei^ 
jBSteml  is  tritHTftted  with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  icaa  speciea  have  the  same  habits,  appearing 
tbea  boiled  with  a  solution  of  tlie  aame.  After  about  the  Bamo  time,  destrojing  whole  fidds  of 
filtering,  the  alkali  ia  neatraliied  b^  adding  an  corn,  potatoes,  cabbagea,  beans,  and  other  viwe- 
acid,  and  the  precipitated  s«pla  is  collected,  tables,  and  also  astera,  pinks,  balaania,  and  olEer 
crashed,  and  dried.  Bnckland  atates  that  ha  ornamental  planta.  The  CBteq>illara  vary  in 
had  some  aepia  prepared  botn  ink  baga  of  ex-  length  from  1  to  3  inches,  and  are  thick,  of  a 
tinctoepbalopodafoiindpreservedinafoamlBtBte  darti  oahj  gray  color,  with  a  brown  head,  and  a 
in  the  lias  fonnation,  and  tbat  the  pigment  waa  pale  doi^  atripe,  with  minute  black  dots ;  the 
of  anch  eioellent  qoalitj  aa  to  attract  the  atten-  chrysalis  ia  of  a  ahining  dark  brown,  and  the 
tion  of  a  celebrated  painter.  Gnttla  fiahea  are  moth  appeara  from  the  30th  of  Jnly  to  the  mid- 
fbnnd  in  tbe  open  sea  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  die  of  Angnst.  There  are  at  least  5  species  in 
world;  and  thevappear  near  the  coasts  periodi-  New  England.  The  largest  ia  the  A.  Ul}fera 
eallj  in  shoals.  Tbej  have  large  e;es  placed  on  (Eatris),  having  the  fore  wings  light  brown,  di- 
the  sidea  of  the  head,  which  seem  deagned  for  videdby2transversebandsof  wavy  dark  brown 
nse  in  the  night  or  in  the  darkness  of  deep  lines,  and  with  3  spots  (one  lance>marked)  en- 
waters,  as  the  nnimiil  aTOids  the  light  of  day,  circled  with  dark  brown  j  tbe  hind  wings  are 
No  other  mollnsca  att^n  so  large  aize  as  the  pearlj  white,  the  abdomen  graj ;  expanse  of 
ntUe  fiah.  One  has  been  met  with  of  abont  6  wings  at  leaat  3  inches.  The  A.  inermU  (Har- 
fect  in  lenetL  ris)  is  slightly  smaller,  resembling  the  preceding 
CUTTY  STOOL,  the  stool  of  repentance,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  lance-shapcd  spot } 
formerly  employed  in  the  Scotch  kirk,  for  of-  tbe  thorax  is  reddish  brown.  Tbe  A.  matoria 
fenders  against  the  law  of  chastity.  The  crim-  (Harris^  has  the  fore  wings  reddish  gray,  with  6 
ioal  having  been  deprived  of  chnrob  ordinances,  wavy  blackish  bandsandS  wingspots;  the  hind 
and  duly  taken  to  task  privately  for  his  or  her  wings  whitish,  and  doaky  brown  behind ;  tho 
(^ence,  was  required  to  make  a  pnblio  ao-  body  grayish;  tlie  expanse  of  wings  If  inches, 
knowledgment  of  the  ain  prior  to  being  re-  The  A.  tatellata  (Hnrria)  expanda  only  H 
Kored  to  commonion.  The  penance  conaiated  inches ;  the  fore  wings  are  dark  ash,  with  only 
in  occupying  the  cntty  atool,  in  face  of  the  con-  a  faint  trace  of  bands,  and  with  large  alternate 
gregatico,  and  being  lectured  by  the  minister  pale  and  black  spots;  the  hind  wings  browniah 
on  tbe  enormity  of  the  offence.  Sometimes  the  gray  in  tlie  middle,  and  blackish  behind.  The  A, 
olfotder  waa  clad  in  a  white  sheet,  the  atool  of  ii«(M(<i((w(narris),  tbemoth  of  the  cabbage  ont- 
npeotwioe  being  painted  black,  andplaced  con-  worm,  has  the  fore  wings  dark  satiny  asby  gray, 
tpteao^y  in  an  npper  gallery.  "Die  custom  with4narroWj  wary,  whitish  bonds  edged  witli 
has  ftllen  into  diaose.  blaclc,  and  white  dots  and  dark  spots ;  tbe  bind 
CUT- WORM,  thecaterpillarof  an  owlet  moth  wings  are  a  light  brownish  gray,  dasky  behind; 
of  the  tribe  of  ^aetua,  and  group  agrotidida;  body  gray;  expanse  of  wings  l|  to  1}  inches. 
fliia  name  haa  alao  been  given  to  many  other  All  these  fly  only  at  night;  the  last  isnoteosilj 
graba  and  worms  living  in  the  ground.  This  taken  from  its  rapid  motions,  and  often  fliea  into 
nte^llar  renu^ns  by  day  about  tbe  roots  of  lamps  and  candles  after  the  middle  of  July. 
|laUa,  aod  oomes  forth  at  night  to  cat  off  the  Other  species  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris.  The 
fcoderrteiiiaaiidleftvesof  cabbages,  beons,  corn,  ravages  of  tbe  true  cut-worms  are  not  prevont- 
wA  manj  other  culinary  plants.  Some  of  the  ed  by  any  treatment  of  tbo  seed,  as  they  feed 
■oAi  of  tUa  (kmilj  fly  by  day,  others  only  at  only  on  the  young  sprouts  and  atalka;  the  only 
■iglit;  the  wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when  effectaal  way  to  prevent  their  depredations  » 
dMtd;  the  thorax  smooth  and  slightly  convex ;  to  open  the  earth  daily  at  tlie  foot  of  tbo  grow- 
fr"  «i^is»»  nf  tW  mftW?  sonersUy  with  3  rowa  ing  plants  and  kill  tho  worms,  which  are  easily 
«  U^i  U.fyli-h\^i  iiuiiits  un  die  imJur  aide;  the  found.  It  ia  aaid  that  a  manure  of  aeamud  wiU 
tre  legs  are  oftun  quite  spiny,  iln^t  of  these  protect  a  garden  from  theae  worms;  some  cnl- 
'  ■  appear  in  Jniy  and  August,  laying  their  tivatora  protect  their  cabbage  plants  by  wrap- 
„  in  the  ground;  in  Enro[ie  the  cuterpilhrs  ping  u  walnut  leaf  or  paper  cone  firmly  aronnd 
kmliBtdiedinesrlyaatnmn,  andfeedonthe  ten'  the  Toot,  aecured  by  an  earth  embankment, 
of  plants;  descending  dei?pur  in  win-  Turning  up  in  the  fall  lands  which  are  to  be 
remain  torpid  until  apring.  The  cat-  planted  tbe  next  year,  exposes  many  grubs  to 
vf  the  sgroUdians  are  emoolh,  shining,  cold  and  to  the  birds,  but  Iioa  been  considered  a 
^^.eolonsd,  with  longitudinal  pale  and  remedy  of  doobtful  utility. 

■    "  *    ftw  binck  dots  on  each  ring ;  CUVIER,  Geobobs  Ciir£ties  L6oi>old  Da- 

kA  tliick,  with  le  lega;  the  oobert,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Montb^li- 

•™*J  in  the  irround,  without  a  ord  (now  a  French  town,  but  formerly  the  chief 

■luj        species  place  of  a  principality  belonging  to  tlie  duke  of 

e^^iwaii,  and  WOrtcmberg),  Aug.  23, 170U,  died  in  Paris,  May 

'Oth  destroy-  18,  1832.     The  family  came  originally  ftom  a 

wheat  and  village  in  the  Jura  which  still  bears  tbo  name 

lEha),  an  of  Cuvier ;  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  it  aet- 

-be  antler  tied  at  Montbi-liarJ,  where  some  of  its  members 

e  in  held  offices  of  distinction.    Tbe  grandfather  of 
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Cuvier  hnd  2  soDi,  Uie  jnniiger  of  whom  en*  fermiof  his  two  Rreat  work?,  the  (huemeni  /cit- 
toiv<l  a  Swise)re^iiu*nt  in  tlioficrviri'uf  Fmnre;  iilt*^  ami  the  lifgne  nnhnale.  Thr(>u(:h  hi« 
a  brave  iiiaii  antl  an  cxrvllent  i»t1iccr,  he  ruw  to  acNpiaintanro  with  M.  Tc^-^iiT,  who  liad  tlo<l  to 
high  hontirs,  and  at  tho  a^e  of  50  nmiTie<l  a  Nonuaudy  during  tin*  rvign  of  torror,  C'nvier 
hwly  ron>iderahly  youngi*r  tliun  )nni!*flt*;  hy  Uvaiiai»urreMM»ndi-mvwltiiGt.i»tlri»TSt.Hilairo, 
Ler  he  hail  8  Min;*:  ttie  ohK-'t  died  in  infancy,  La<v|K'd(',  aii<l  other  Parisian  Mkvautis,  on  ^ulH 
the  K*niiid  wa.i  the  *>ul»iivt  of  (he  iiri-t^ent  Jeotsof  natural  hi>tory  ;  in  the  ^|lring  of  171*5  he 
»ketrh«  aiitl  tlie  tliird  wa.«  FK-di-rir  Cuvier.  Of  accepted  their  invitation  to  come  to  Parit.  and 
<leli<*ate  ron^ititntion,  hi'*  mother  wutehiM)  over  wa:<  apixiintiil  profe»i!M>r  in  the  central  m^IkxiI 
hini  witli  the  ti-nderot  cur^.',  and  ttnik  n]H.in  of  the  ranthe<in,  for  which  he  ii«  Mid  to  hare 
heMk'lf  the  inana;rement  of  hit  early  e<lucat ion;  C4im|M>fied  hiri  Tnhleau  ilttiimtairt  dt  VkUtoirt 
she  taught  him  to  reail,  made  him  re|»eat  to  an ^i rr /i!r  </<v  an/rMauj*,  in  which  he  tintt  ^tivv  to 
Ler  hi*«  Uitin  ler«H»iii«,  iustriicteti  him  in  draw-  the  wttrhl  his  ideas  on  S(»oh»giral  arranj^eueut. 
ing.  and.  hy  cauriing  him  to  rea«l  the  hvrX  works  M.  Mertnid  had  been  apiKiinti^^i  ]>rotV>«iir  of 
in  hi-tury  and  literature,  devehiped  in  his  com]>arative  anatomy  at  t lie /in/in  r/««;'/<i9i^rj; 
y«»uthl'ul  mind  that  ardent  deMre  fur  knowle<igo  at  his  advance<l  agi\  feeling  him^telf  unsl^Ie  to 
which  wafi  «)  remarkable  in  him.  At  the  age  discharge  all  its  duties,  he  called  n|H>n  C'uvier  to 
of  lohf  enti-reii  the  gymnasium,  nrhigh  si'hool,  asMst  him,  who  at  this  time  invite<l  his  broth- 
where  he  ri'muined  4  years,  distinguishing  him-  er  Frederic  to  join  him.  From  this  moment  he 
iklf  in  ever>'  branch  there  taught ;  at  this  early  commence^l  the  collection  of  ciimparutive  anat- 
>eriiHl  his  ta-^te  for  natural  hii4ory  was  stimu-  omy,  which  has  hiuce  become  Si»  famou**  and 
ated  by  rea«iing  a  copy  of  Hutlon  which  he  extensive.  In  17tf6  the  nati<inal  institute  was 
found  at  tlie  hou>e  tif  a  relative ;  his  mem^iry  fonned,  and  Cuvier  was  associat«*d  with  Lacv- 
was  M>  retentive  that  at  tliu  age  «>f  1*2  he  was  p^de  and  I>aul»enton  in  the  Hi*ction  of  zi.K»Ii»gy, 
fK'rfectly  familiar  with  birds  and  ipiailruiK^K  and  was  its  thini  Si'cn.'tary.  In  \1^\^  the  death 
At  the  age  4»f  14  he  formetl  a  kintl  of  u<*a<iemy  of  I)aiilH.'Ut<»n  ma<le  vacant  for  Cuvier  the  chair 
from  aiuong  his  fri'luMiImate**,  «if  which  he  was  of  natural  hi>t4iry  at  the  college  of  France  :  and 
president,  at  wht^k*  weekly  meetings  the  merits  iu  lKo2  he  hUcceiKleii  Mertrud  a-»  pn>fe*^»r  of 
of  .M>me  b«M>k  were  di^-usM^^i;  here  his  dei'la-  cximparative  aimt(»my  at  the^/n/ia  df  yUiuUM, 
iiiatt»ry  and  ail minii<t rati ve  powers  U-gaii  to  In  iHiHi,  M.  Duweril,  t»ne  of  fuvier's  |>upiIS| 
manifest  themM.*l\es.  A  li-tty  trick  of  a  ina-  published  the  \>i  and  2d  volumes  of  hia  K-e- 
lirious  teacher  lire  vented  his  lu'lng  sent  to  the  lures,  under  the  title  Lr^*t*»  d\itttitvmit  com* 
fn-e  M*h(xil  of  Tubingen,  where  he  would  have  parie ;  the  !)d,  4th.  and  5th  of  the  1*^  edition, 
prepared  himM.'lf  for  the  church;  and  this  iiri'panil  by  (r.  L.  ]>uvcrnoy,  ap|H-ar«^l  in  InCi. 
change  in  his  Mudies  he  always  reganled  iu  in  14< '2,  appointed  by  Hi tuaiiarte  one  of  the  in- 
after  life  a»  a  most  ft  »rtunate  accident.  rharK*s,  ii|K*<.'tors-generaI  to  er^UibliOi  /ycc'rj  or  public 
duke  t/f  Wurteml»erg,  ti»ok  him  under  his  sih)-  s<-htH)ls  in  France,  he  t'oundi**!  th<»se  of  Mar- 
cial  favor,  ami  M.-nt  him  at  the  age  (»f  14  to  the  seilles,  Nitv,  and  Hordeaux.  lie  «piitted  this 
academy  of  Siuti^'art,  in  March,  17^;  after  otB^*e  in  iHny  ,,n  being  elected  in-qn-tual  »errc- 
htudyingphilti*<«»phy  ii[ieyear,  heapiilietl  himM.*lf  tary  to  the  chL^4  uf  natural  M'tiMHt-s  in  tlie  in- 
to the  S4'iencc  of  ii*c:U  ailminiMration.  U^'auM.*  it  stitute,  a  |M»**ition  which  be  held  to  the  day  of 
gave  him  an  iip]Mirtuiiity  to  pur<iue  his  favorite  his  death;  in  this  capacity  he  maile  in  iHtS 
natural  history  in  Inhiks,  in  till- t)«-lds,  and  in  cab-  his  celebrated  re)Nirt  on  the  pri>grr<«'«  of  tho 
ini-t-.  While  Itere  one  (»f  the  pri>ti*«Mirs  gave  him  naturiU  science?*  hince  17-^1*,  s<»  plva^int;  to  the 
acii]tyuf  the  "Sy-icm  t»f  Nature**  by  ijnnaMis,  eini»eror,  which  appi-ared  in  1**1'».  In  !>»"•*  he 
whioh  was  his  library  on  natural  hi-^tory  for  was  alMi  nuide  one  of  the  counM-lliir«  fi^r  hfi  to 
s^'Veful  }«'ars.  Occupietl  by  huch  rea<Iing  and  the  ini)K*riid  uiiiviT«ity,  by  whirh  he  ua«  fre- 
the  I'lllo  tiiin  of  ^pl cinieno,  he  did  n<'t  neglect  ipieittly  l>rought  iiito  t-biM*  communitation  witli 
his  rliiv*  **tuilie>.  but  nlitaiiied  M'Neral  jiri/ei  Sal  ►oh -on.  In  Iso'.i-'iii  lio  was  cntitnii<k<«i<'m'i| 
for  hi-  I  iiiinent  |iri*li«'ivncy.  He  w<>iiM  «l(iubt-  with  the  organi/atinii  of  the  m-w  a«  iKlvrnii"*  in 
K*....  •*<H»ii  h»\f  U-en  ap{Miiiii<Ml  a  pFiifetMir,  but  the  Italian  >tate«u|iieh  wiTeanufii-d  ttitli*  cin- 
the  cin-uniolaiiivt  uf  hi-  pari-rtt^  diil  imt  |K-r-  pire.  In  1^11  he  was  Miit  on  a  Nimihir  iiii^M<>n 
mil  dvlu}  :  a  Viin:iti«»n  a-*  ]irivatr  tMt«ir  in  Nor-  to  Holland  ami  the  IIaiiM-ati«*  ti>wn«,  and  w:m 
niaiiil>  U'iii;;  ii:lVriil  Iiiui  ju-t  a-*  he  b-ft  Stult-  madi*  clifvalitTof  the  le;ri<>n  of  lM<n<'r.  Iii  I*«l-t, 
gart,  he  art  ••pit  d  it,  ninl  i-iiti-ri<l  npuri  it»  du-  tht*ii^'h  a  I*ri>t«--tant,  hi*  w:e*  M'nt  !•  Kmiii«' t>>  i>r- 
ti«  -  in  .lulv,  IT****,  ut  tin*  a«'C  of  k*  \»-ar».  gaujy**  a  university  then-,  atal  \» a- al-«  a['|»«'ii.t- 
AV!,»!i»  iii  the  fuiiii!>  of  th««  ntiint  d'lliTir\.  hi*  e«i  in.i-tiT  I'f  n«|Ue-l«i  ill  thi"  ci'iiinil  I'f -tale.  In 
fi'llii^id  i.aturtd  hi-T«ir\  Hilh  gn>at  /«  al.  and  thi>  it.ilne  \rar  h«*  wa*«  liui'le  iiii|HT:ai  c*>nin.i«- 
ma-  \ir\  fa^orablv  »itijut«i!  I'lr  tlie  htu>h  nf  si«>it«r  !••(:••  tn  thf  l«-ft  I lank  ff  t hi*  IChinv.  ai.d 
iM'th  tirri*-irial  aii«l  iiiaiiiM'  aii.niaU  :  In-  ri-  eiHli-axi'r  ti^arnu-e  thi*  i**-opl«>  iigaiit-t  tlit*  tri»pY 
maihiil  ItiTf  nittil  17'>*(.  S'tii<- r«r//<rfi/i«/<r  hav*  tin  ii  iiianhing  Xu  in\aile  traiui-:  -1i*pi«<l  ut 
ing  U«  II  ling  ii|i  in  hi-  \i<'i:.itjk.  In-  i-Mi.cri'. «•!  Nunr\  b\  tin*  appniaili  of  t!i<>  h.lit-d  ariiiii-.  he 
thi*  itb  a  of  •-•■i:i|  anil.:  fiiH^:'.-  \%i!li  liuti.;  opt-  fia<«  <4>li.;iHl  !•>  nti.rii.  In  1^11  In- >k  :t-  i.:iiiuil 
cii-i ;  ainl  thf  til-**'*!-!!!!  tif -.nil-  iin.l!i»*k- -ii:*-  ctiiinril'.-'r  of  Mal«'  by   Nap<>Ie*>ii.  \*?.iili  Ij*>ii«*r 

g«— tfil  tti  him  till'  I ''•it,^  (if  a  r«f>>nik  in  l!iv  wa^*  «-<':itiiiiiid  ti*  him  by  I^>ui*>  Will..  :\s  al«ii 

cla-«*illcatiou>  of  a2.i:..^>:   hire  orit:i:iat«.d  the  thai  of  royal  coniinif^ary.  whii.h  enai'Ii-*!  hin.  to 
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introdace  many  improvements  in  criminal  and  in  a  Btate  of  perfect  repose,  and  never  did 
civil  law ;  be  was  also  mode  chancellor  to  the  uui«  his  noble  bead  appear  to  be  more  beautiful,  or 
versity,  which  office  he  retained  during  life,  worthy  of  admiration/'     The  paralysis  of  the 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  resistance  voluntary  muscles  spread  rapidly,  fever  set  in, 
which  as  a  Protestant  he  was  constantly  obliged  the  lungs  became  unable  to  perform  their  func^ 
to  encounter.    In  1818  he  visited  England  with  tions,  and  he  gradually  sank  aw^ay  without  a 
Lis  family  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  po-  struggle.    Feeble  in  his  youth,  by  tlie  time  he 
Htical  and  scientific  institutions;   while  tliere  arrived  in  Paris  his  health  was  seriouslv  de- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acad-  ranged,  and  his  symptoms  were  those  of  incip- 
emy.     In  1819  he  was  made  grand  master  to  lent  consmnption ;  but  the  excitement  of  new 
the  oniversity,  and  president  of  the  camite  is  studies,  the  change  in  his  habits,  and  the  exer- 
rint^rieur ;  in  this  year  Louis  ZVIII.  created  tion  of  lecturing,  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
him  baron,  as  a  mark  of  ])er8onal  esteem.    In  bun  that  he  eujoyed  good  health  until  his  fin£d 
1822  he  was  appointed  grand  master  of  the  illness.    He  was  below  tlie  middle  stature,  with 
fkcoltios  of  Protestant  theology,  which  gave  very  fair  skin,  and  reddish  hair  up  to  the  age 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  religious,  civil,  of  80 ;  as  his  health  improved,  his  hair  became 
and  political  rights  of  his  creed ;  and  in  1827  darker ;  at  45  he  grew  stout,  but  w^as  always 
was  added  to  this  the  management  of  the  re-  well ;  at  60  he  scarcely  seemed  more  than  50 ; 
ligiood  affairs  of  all  the  creeds  in  France  except  according  to  Duvemoy,  he  never  used  spccta- 
the  Boman  Catholic.    Id  1824  he  acted  as  one  of  cles  when  reading  or  writing.     The  size  of 
the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state  at  the  coro-  Cuvier^s  brain  was  remarkably  large,  weighing 
nation  of  Charles  X. ;  and  in  1826  was  made  nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  average  brain  oi 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  by  that  man;  and  tlie  excess  of  weight  depended  al- 
king.  In  1827  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  most  entirely  on  tlie  great  development  of  the 
eensor  of  the  press,  which  he  instantly  refused,  cerebral  hemispheres,  tlie  seat  of  the  intellec- 
In  1830  he  recommenced  his  lectures  at  the  tual  faculties. — A  history  of  the  labors  of  Cu- 
college  of  France,  on  the  ^^  liistory  and  Pro-  vicr  in  the  domain  of  natural  history  would  bo 
greas  of  Science  in  all  A|;es,^^  which  were  con-  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  natural  science 
tinned  until  his  death ;  in  this  year  he  made  a  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.    Linnesus 
asoond  visit  to  England,  where  he  happened  to  in  1768  published  his  Sy sterna  Naturm^  a  mero 
be  when  the  revolution  took  place  which  placed  sketch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  still  a  simple 
Louis  Philippe  <Hi  the  tlirone  of  France.   He  con-  and  valuable  classification ;  ho  did  not  always 
tinned  to  ei^oy  all  his  honors,  dignities,  and  im-  select  the  best  characters  for  the  foundation  of 
purtant  offices  under  the  citizeu  king ;  in  1882  he  his  divisions,  but  he  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
was  created  peer  of  France,  and  tlie  appointment  and  by  his  generic  and  specific  names  contrib- 
id  president  to  the  entire  council  of  state  only  uted  much  to  a  knowledge  of  animals  and  their 
wanted  the  king's  signature,  when  Ou\aer  ex-  affinities.    TThcnCuvier  brought  his  great  mind 
pired.     Cuvier  lost  his  mother  in  1798,  and  his  to  the  work,  and  formed  a  system  based  on  tho 
Cither  in  1795.    In  1808  he  married  Madame  da  invariable  characters  of  anatomical  structure 
Vaooel,  a  widow  with  4  children,  8  sons  and  a  instead  of  external  resemblances,  ho  discovered 
dacghter,  the  latter  of  whom  devoted  herself  to  the  true  basis  of  a  natural  classification  of  the 
him  in  his  last  illness ;  by  tliis  marriage  he  had  animal  kingdoui.    The  system  of  Cuvier,  which 
4  children,  of  whom  3  died  in  early  childhood ;  is  now  generally  adopted  in  its  main  features, 
his  only  remaining  child,  Clementine,  died  in  is  already  given  in  the  article  Animal.    Yari- 
l&f2d,attheageof22,ontheeveofmarriage;hi8  ous  modifications  have  been  adopted,  and  nu- 
vifeandtwo  of  her  first  children  survived  him.  merous  errors  have  been  corrected  since  its 
On  May  8,  1882,  he  opened  his  course  of  lee-  publication,  more  especially  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 
tores  at  the  college  of  France ;  at  the  close  of  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Cuvier  seems  to  have 
&e  first  lecture  he  spoke  these  words,  which  fallen.    Cuvier  first  intro<luced  into  zoology  the 
Aemed  to  indicate  a  presentiment  of  his  ap-  fourfold  division,  founde<l  on  diflerent  plans  of 
iroaching  end :  ^'  Such,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  structure,  of  radiata^  mollu9ca,  articulata^  and 
•Ijects  of  our  investigation,  if  time,  my  own  ^ertehrata ;  and  tliis  has  been  the  basis  of  all 
aieogtli,  and  the  state  of  my  health,  permit  me  modern  improvements  in  the  sciencx).   The  first 
W  Qontinue  and  finish  them.^^   After  this  lecture  improvement  on  Cuvier^s  system  was  the  rcmov- 
k  &*lt  elifht  pain  and  numbness  in  the  right  al  of  the  helminths  from  tlie  radiata,  and  placing 
■«,  and  his  throat  became  affected ;   on  the  them  among  articulata ;    then    the    infusoria 
U  day  both  arms  were  seized,  and  tlie  power  were  removed  from  radiata,  and  divided  among 
flf  nralluwing  was  lost,  all  his  mental  faculties  plants,  mollusca,  and  articulata ;  the  only  im- 
Md  the  power  of  speech  remaining  unaffected ;  portant  change  in  mollusca  is  the  removal  of 
coHeious  of  his  approaching  death,  he  was  per-  the  cirripeds  from  them  and  placing  them  un- 
faclf  calm  and  resigned.    Four  hours  before  he  der  articulata ;    in  articulata,   the    arachnida 
iy  he  was  carried,  at  his  own  request,  into  have  since  been  united  with  the  insects  proper ; 
tin  nemorable  cabinet  where  the  happiest  and  these    8    branches  include    all    invertebrates. 
imdest  hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  The  division  of  vertebrates  into  fishes,  reptiles, 
*We  he  wished  to  draw  his    last    breath,  birds,   and  mammals,  has  been  modified   by 
bnoi  Pasquier  says:  ^^Ilis  countenance  was  making  amphibia  a  class  between  fishes  and 
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reptfles ;  hj  teparating  the  selAclilflns,  ganoidi,  1705  divided  Into  the  cltwes  of  h\»  inyertebnta 

and  inyzoDtM  fVom  lltihcs  proper ;  and  bj  rvdu-  aeries.    His  y^rj  fin»t  obmrrvatioDA  in  1792  were 

ciog  the  number  of  orders  among  birds  from  6  on  the  anatomy  of  the  common  |>at«IIa,  certain 

to  4,  and  among  mammaLi  from  9  to  8.    Tlie  dioterous  iuHectn,  and  cnl^taceans,  in  tlic  2d 

claitHification  of  Pruf.  Agussiz,  founded  on  that  roinmo  of   the  Journal  (ThUtoire   naturelU, 

of  Cuvier,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  invertebrata 

his  *'  Natural  Ilistorj  of  the  United  States,^*  is  had  alwavs  l>een  neglected  until  CuviiT  pub- 

here  given  as  the  best  at  prenent  known,  though  lished  his  diviMons  in  171*5,  from  which  maj 

its  author  does  not  consider  it  as  by  any  means  be  dated  the  reformation  of  natural  history, 

a  |K.*rfect  one;   his  present  investigations  will  Beside  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  in  the 

doubtless  modify  it  considerably,  especially  in  aame  year  he  took  up  the  molln»ca«  studied 

the  orders,  and  in  the  class  of  fishes:  their  structure,  divided  them  into  orders,  and 

Brmnrh  I    Bamata.  commenced  a  series  of  observations  which  led 

ClaM  1.  Polypi :  inciudiBf  ih/a  1  orden,  ictiiioidA  sad  bsl-  to  the  publication  of  his  memoir  on  the  history 

cyonoidA.  v  ^   .^ ,.    ,  a.     ..  v  and  anatouiy  of  mollusks,  published  in  1817. — 

^  ^btS^'ii^fciS^lS.fihS:!'^  "^'^  Comp««ti/e  Matoinr  was  the  U^U  «f  CuvWr'. 

**    t.  J^imodtrm*:  4  onicr»-«riiio4dc^  MUroida,  cchl-  loology,  and  we  find  memoirs  on  tliis  subject 

'^^^^^^^  from   1795  to   1831;    the   Lefons  d^anatamU 

Cliiti.  Ac^pKaiJTi^^Jh^^it^^intth^w^-  eomparee.uireiuiy  alluded  to,  was  but  the  pre- 

ccibrx  brMhiopoda,  tuBinu,  «Bd  UiiMUibrm&chi-  face,  as  it  Were,  to  a  more  extended  work. 


«    .  ^, ^^.^^^^ ^* ,   v^ I      A  who!H5  plan  he  had  nearly  completed  when 

fCMtrropmU  proper.  death  overtook  him  ;  such  as  it  is,  a  monument 

"    «.  ^'£iif?**'*  •  *  »^»-««trsi>nuidiUu  and  di-  of  vast  labor,  it  has  fumitthed  materials  for  the 

^'*^^***'  development  of  this  science  by  other  handai 

ClaML  r<»niit.-r^«-tremISJ^Tinciudliif  eettodi,  '^^  ^*«  ft^™  its  own  stores  enabled  critics  to 

|tUiiAri».  and  iMdiM),  nemntoids  (inriudinf  Man-  point  out  Unavoidable  deficiencies ;  from  a  heap 

-  t.  C^ti:^riS!i!:;:^::S^^Sin^  (i^  ofdry  nn«nncctedf.ct«  concerning  the  ii^ 

dudinf  rinipMbX  tetfndecapod«,  and  drcapoda.  ture  of  animals,  he  obtained  the  general  laws 

-  a  jmMcf :  8  ord«r»-m7riapodA,  araehnku,  and  Is-  of  organization,  tho  limit  of  variation  in  each 

Branch  IV   YnnnnA  <>rgan,  tlie  marked  influence  of  some  upon  tha 

CUm  1.  ifywMUM.-  «  wde^-i^xinJidJMid  rjeloatoaMa.  general  system,  the  subordination  of  many,  and 

-  %.  FUkMpn>p^:  1  order»-«t«n4>tda  (at  tht  p«rch)  the  ooexistence  or  incompatibility  of  othera. 

t:^rt^,i£>S:::^US^ifj:t»,i:^.  Among  the  ,,ro,mncnt  ,H.inu  .re :  tl,e  develop. 

**    a  Ganoi*u:  t  «*rdrf»-<c»iaeantha,  adMnMroi.h,  and  ment  of  the  teetli ;  the  Structure  of  the  larynx 

Sd?'*hii!iJhli^^ ^* •iittrokfc, pi«etofnaihi.  of  birds,  of  the  nasal  fohjw  and  organs  of  hear- 

-  4  su^icaSm  :  t  cwdei^-ehinuini,  galaodca,  and  bn-  i"g  in  cetaceans,  and  of  tlie  respiratory  organa 
.     ti<i««.  In  tlie  pcrenni-braiichiate  amphibia ;  the  com* 

"       '•S£t^~"  •  «^"-<*^*"-«  ichihyodi,  a»l  p^i^n  ^f  the  brain  in  the  vertebrata,  and  the 

**    c  Rti'ttUs  '  4  onkr»-«crpeBti,  •anrli,  rbiiodoatM,  relation  r»f  itii  development  to  the  Intelligence ; 

m    »  *if"i*  V'r'^i'J?^...  . II  .  .  tlie  respiration,  animal  heat,  mufcuhur  forcei 

•«>Murt^  iiDria.iibc  HMmvf  and  acci|»itrr«>.  seiisory  and  dlge^tlve  systems  c»f  these  animala. 

-  a  Jr«imm«i;i.i ;  s  brdcn— manupiaiia,  brrbiTora,  and  For  this  trvatiik*  on  Comparative  anatomy  he 

**'^^'*^  received  one  of  the  dvceiinial  prizes  instituted 

The  general  order  In  the  classes  and  in  the  by  Napoleon  in  1810.    Cuvier  in  his  scientific 

onlors  is  from  lowest  to  highest.    By  a  glance  labors  stated  |>ositively  only  that  which  he 

at  this  rlasjiification,  t>je  n-ader  will  perceive  to  knew  fnim  personal  ol>servation,  and  therefore 

what  extent  it  is  founded  on  that  of  Cuvier;  early  directed  his  attention  to  collecting  oljecti 

the  HVptem  f»f  1812  dilTers  from  that  of  1857  of  natural  hihtory  ;  the  great  c<»llection  of  ctml* 

mainly  in  the  points  dt-ri%'ed  from  embryohn^-  parative  anatomy  at  the  jiirJin  d€$  piantn^ 

cal  development  in  the  latter.    Tlie  grand  idea  made  chiefly  through  his  own  exertions,  coo* 

of  Cuvier,  and  his  followers  since,  was  to  dis-  tributed  the  materials  of  which  he  made  such 

opver  the  plan  of  created  beings  by  the  study  a  remarkable  Ufie ;  this  collection  was  al^i  nt- 

and  coni|karison  of  the  intimate  structure  of  cessary  for  the  determinati<in  of  fossil  MteciM^ 

tlieir  organi»im — to  establish  the  true  philoso-  which  he  liegan  to  inve*itigate  while  residing  la 

phy  of  natural  hi«t«»ry  on  the  laws  of  organi-  Kormandy.     In  1790  a[>pi*an*d  hit  memoir  on 

zation.      With  him  ct>mi>arative  anatomy  and  the  skeletonii  of  tlie  mrtjalonyx  and  m4yis/i#» 

KNilogy   went    hand   in   hand,   assisting  each  rium,  and  on  the  j^kulN  of  f4»M«inK'ars  fn>m  the 

other  continually ;  and  fn»m  their  unit^  facta  caverns  of  (taylenreuth;  fnuii  thi**  (K^riihl  until 

he  dedui^inl  the  laws  of  a  new  Kcience,  that  of  1812   he  rontributeil    many   pa|H-rs  on  fbs»al 

fossil  animal  life,  astonishing;  tlie  world  with  bon(*s  the  most  iin[Htrtant  of  wliich  wert*  print- 

the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions  and  the  gran-  eil  in  the  Annalft  du    museum  dhUtoirt  ««• 

deur  of  lii<  dii^niveries.      Linna'UK  had   <*<m-  turtlU^  and  wen*  afterward  publi^hi**!  under  tb^ 

founded  in  hi«  clo^s  i»f  wonns  all  atiimaln  which  title  of  Ketherrhes  $ur  le*  tmrmrm  fomiU*  ;  th* 

have  not  re«l  blooil.  including  m<»re  than  half  1st  e<litif>n,  in  4  volumes  4to.,  apiK*aretl  in  18111^ 

of  the  animal  kingdom.    CuvierV  fir«>t  reM*arch-  a  Sd  in  1817,  and  a  3d  in  1S25,  m-ith  a  prelim* 

ea  were  on  thu  claav  of  animal^  which  he  in  inary  disoounw  uu  the  **  Revolutions  of  \hm 
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SoHaoe  of  the  Globe.^  Deposits  of  mollasks  present  creation.  Anterior  to  the  1st  epoch 
and  other  marine  animals  Iiaa  long  been  known  was  a  period  in  which  no  organic  life,  either 
to  exist  at  great  distances  from  and  heights  animal  or  vegetable,  existed  on  the  earth. 
above  the  sea,  confirming  the  popular  traditions  To  Cnvier  was  principally  dne  the  discovery 
of  most  nations  regarding  deluges  of  greater  or  and  exploration  of  this  terra  ineoffnita  of  re- 
less  extent.  Large  bones,  discovered  in  caverns  mote  ages.  In  1817  was  pnblished  the  first 
or  dug  from  the  earth,  had  given  rise  to  tradi-  edition  of  the  R^gne  animal  (4  vols.),  which  has 
tionsi,  equally  wide-spread  and  ancient,  of  the  served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  zoological 
exif»tence  of  giants  in  the  early  ages  of  the  classifications. — The  last  great  work  of  Cuvier, 
world ;  even  philosophers  regarded  the  fossil  which  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  Ya- 
impressions  in  the  rocks  and  the  shells  in  the  lenciennes,  is  the  HUtoire  naturelle  des  paii- 
gronnd  as  accidental  freaks  of  nature.  It  was  $ons;  this  contains  the  application  of  his  prin- 
leierved  for  Bernard  Palissy,  an  unlettered  pot-  ciples  of  classification  to  the  class  of  fishes ;  8 
ter,  to  discover  the  animal  origin  and  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  at  the 
existence  of  the  objects  alluded  to  above ;  time  of  his  death,  the  1st  having  appeared  in 
tboogh  be  defied  the  learned  men  of  the  16th  1828,  and  the  8th  in  1831 ;  Valenciennes  was 
eentnry  to  disprove  his  statements,  it  was  not  intrusted  with  the  task  of  completing  it  in  20 
mttil  tiie  end  of  the  17th  that  his  ideas  met  volumes,  but  several  more  than  this  number 
vith  a  scientific  appreciation.  Founded  on  these  have  been  published.  LinnsBus  had  determined 
now  acknowledged  facts,  many  theories,  all  about  600  species,  and  Lac^pdde  1,500;  the 
more  or  less  fanoful,  were  successively  adopted  title  of  Cuvier^s  work  implies  the  magnitude 
and  abandoned  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  and  successftd  prosecution  of  his  own  labors^ 
OBBtarjf  when  more  rational  views  began  to  viz. :  ^*  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  containing 
preraily  and  the  study  of  fossils  to  excite  that  more  than  6,000  Species  of  these  Animals,  de- 
attention  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cuvier,  re-  scribed  after  Nature,  and  distributed  according 
nlted  in  establishing  many  of  the  positive  laws  to  their  Affinities,  with  Observations  on  their 
of  geology  and  paleontology.  The  bones  of  Anatomy,  and  Critical  R^earches  on  their  No- 
the  giantTentobochus  had  bsen  long  since  rec-  menclature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.^'  His 
Qcniaed  as  those  of  elephants ;  the  skeleton  orders  of  the  bony  fishes  were  founded  chiefly 
flftbe  sopposed  hamme  Umoin  du  deluge  be-  on  the  structure  of  the  fins,  whether  spiny  or 
came,  under  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cuvier,  soft,  and  on  their  position  on  the  lower  sur- 
diat  of  a  gigantic  aquatic  smamander.  Dau-  face ;  the  cartilaginous  fishes  were  divided  into 
benton  first  demolished  the  race  of  giants ;  Pal-  those  with  free  and  those  with  fixed  gills.  The 
h§  showed  the  existence  of  the  elephant,  rhi-  minuteness  of  detail,  the  clearness  of  descrip- 
ooeeros,  and  other  tropical  animals,  in  Asiatic  tion,  and  the  discrimination  of  his  criticisms  on 
Bonia  in  former  geological  epochs,  and  an  ele-  the  works  of  others,  are  eminently  instructive ; 
phant  of  extinct  species  was  found  with  its  fiesh  and  the  rapid  advance  of  ichthyology  is  suffi- 
MiiBCiied  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  cient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  method  and 
mm  snch  facts  Buffon  conceived  the  idea  that  the  faithful  performance  of  his  task.  Since  his 
tbe  polar  regions  had  gradually  become  colder,  time  the  classification  of  Agassiz  founded  on 
md  that  their  animms  had  by  degrees  emi-  the  structure  of  the  scales,  and  that  of  J.  Mtll- 
grtted  southward ;  this  was  rendered  improb-  ler  based  on  internal  anatomy,  have  exerted 
aUe  by  the  condition  of  the  animal  remains,  their  infiuence  on  this  science.  The  great  de- 
ad the  theory  of  a  sudden  refrigeration  was  feet  in  all  these  systems  is  that  they  place  too 
Mbititnted.  The  fact  of  ancient  creations  of  great  and  almost  exclusive  stress  on  single 
entirely  dbtinct  from  the  present  spe-  characters ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  the 
and  long  since  exterminated,  was  set  at  combined  excellences  of  these  systems,  and 

by  the  comparison  of  living  and  fossil  an-  from  the  results  of  embryological  researches  now 

by  Cnvier ;  in  his  first  memoir  on  fossil  so  extensively  pursued  both  in  Europe  and  the 

Lts  in  1800  he  announced  his  views  on  United  States,  a  natural  classification  of  fishes, 

animals,  the  commencement  of  a  series  ^e  expression  of  their  plan  of  creation,  will 

cf  obaervations  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  soon  be  evolved. — Beside  the  **  Report  on  the 

naee  for  brilliancy,  profound  insight  into  nat-  Prosress  of  the  Physical  Sciences,^'  undertaken 

vii  laws,  aikl  importance  of  their  results  to  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  Cuvier  displayed 

■eoecding  ages.    His  knowledge  of  compara-  the  almost  universality  of  his  acquirements  by 

tfve  Kiatomy  was  such,  that  a  bone,  or  even  a  his  lucid  reports  before  the  institute  on  these 

portion  of  one,  was  sufficient  for  the  restoration  sciences,  embracing  the  large  and  varied  sub- 

cf  a  fossfl  animal  which  he  had  never  seen,  jects  of  meteorology  and  natural  philosophy  in 

'    from  the  principle  of  the  unchangeable  general,  chemistry  and  physics,  mmeralogy  and 

of  organs.    He  made  3  epochs  of  ere-  geology,  botany,  anatomy  and  physiology,  zool- 

r.  the  1st  comprised  the  moUusks,  fishes,  ogy,  travels  connected  with  natural  science. 

moostrons  reptiles ;  the  2d,  the  anaplothe-  medicine  and  surgery,  the  veterinary  art,  ana 

,  palmotherium^  the  singular  pachyderms  agriculture.    He  contributed  many  articles  on 

tf  the  neighborhood  of  Paris ;   the  Sd,  the  natural  history  to  the  DictUmnaire  dee  ecienees 

'\  mastodon,  gigantic  sloths,  &c. ;  after  naturellee;  prominent  among  these  is  the  one 

came  a  4th,  the  age  of  man  and  the  on  ^*  Nature,"  in  which  he  combats  the  meta- 
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physical  nyrtomji  of  pAnthoNm  and  the  physlrt-  eyos  from  the  lipht  and  li«tcn  to  the  reatHne^ 

|ihiI«Mi|ihi.T«,  and  ri'ftrs  i-vt-n*  thinir  to  tho  wh-  of  hi-*  wif*»  and  <Innir!ittT'J.     Vi*ry  M*n»»iMf  to 

doni  nnd  ^'«HMhu*««s(if  an  ainiitrlity  Oontor.     IIo  kindni*!**'.  he  wn?*  equally  •m*  tn  inirnttitndi*;  }ii«i 

wn»to  many  nrtidc*  for  a  kindri'd   work,  the  lK'nev<»]onre  was  i»roVi'r!»inK  and  his  M»rial  r«»n- 

I>irtinuntiirf  tics  t^ienrt^   m^tiictdf*^  thi*  ino-st  diiot  iH.'rtertly  froc  fmni  «*on«vit,  ri-^tTitnirnt, 

important  of  which  i^  that  on  "Animal;"  in  and  san'a.*>m :  if,  hy  his  natural  «)uirkni->s  and 

this,  aA«*r  tracinc  "aniniality"  from  the  low-  inritnhility  of  teniptT,  ht*  thiMipht  he  had  injuri-il 

e*t  to  thi"  hiph<'Mt,  he  conclndo^»  with  a  ci»inpar-  the  ftH-'linp*  <^f  any  «»nc,  he  was  never  liappy 

ifon  l»ftwii*n  plants  and  animals.      As  H*cre-  iintilhc  had  repain-d  thefanlt.     With  his  other 

tary  of  the  anidemy  of  s«'ien<'e««,  it  was  his  duty  ac(*onipIi>:hnients  he  wa>  an  expert  draiiirhtn- 

to  read  historical  notices  of  decease<l  mem!»erj«  man  ;  many  of  his  plates  were  drawn  hy  him- 

at   its  pii!»lir   inei'tinp*;    ft   volimu*s  «»f  thej»o  self,  and  he  l«;ft  a  larpe  collection  i»f  de^ipn^ 

nkitclies  |iy  Ciivier  have  heen  pnhlislie<l,  con-  intendml  to  illii*itrate  his  never  tini**}!!**!  frreat 

taining  ft'.*  different  article'*.     IWside  the^^e,  ho  work  on  c<imparative  anatomy.     The  diMnter- 

delivered  M^veral  diM'oiirM-s  at  ftmeralsof  acad-  ««te<lneHs  <»f  Cnvier's  character  is  ^hown  not 

emicians,  and  rejiorts  ti»  tlie  aca^lemy.     One  of  oidy  hy  the  acts  of  his  life,  but  hy  the  small 

his  dix*onr<<>s  ifeserves  sitvciid  mention,   that  fortune  he  left  at  li is  death  :  ha \in1rtille4l  <*flicoM 

In-fore  the  academy  on  the  distrihution  of  the  of  the  highest  tnist,  which  he  mi^dit  have  tnrn- 

Ifonthyon  prizes  for  virtuous  lu'tions.  in  lH2tl ;  ei\  to  his  ]M*cuniary  advantaire,  he  left  tiidy  the 

on  this  occaMon  a  prize  of  6.<Xmi  francs  (tlJMM))  Hnm  of  alxuit  IS'Umm.i,  ami  a  li!)rary  mhich  cost 

wa*«awar<]edtol^iuiseScheppler,  thefaitlifulser-  him  a  similar  sum.     He  desired  to  Ik*  huried 

vant  and  fVieiidof  the  piousOlHrrlin.  whotrans-  without  ceremony,  hut  such  a  man  could  nt>t 

ftrmeil  a  misi*rnhle  iind  i^iorant  hamlet  of  the  die  without  the  puhlic  manifestation  of  M>m»w 

Vii*^-s  chain  into  an  industrious,  happy,  and  and  respect,  and  his  fniierid  was  aceordinirly 

comfortahle  village;    fn»m   her  i»riginate<]   an  attenden  hy  the  first  men  of  the  day.     Oivier 

in««titutii»n  for  the  children  <»f  the  iKM»r  IrtlMirer^  was  a  memher  of  the  leame<l  sicieties  of  all 

fri>m  which  an  ISO  the  infant  sch(M  lis  of  England  countries,  for  all   held    theniMdves  as  highly 

and  France;  to  this  nohlv  ohje<*t  tliis  (k'a«>ant  honore<l  in  enniHing  his  illustrious  name  am<»nf^ 

gi rl  con 'K'crated  her  pn»perty,  youth,  and  health,  their  nmuKT.     His  llhrary  was  purchiisc^]  by 

refM-ing  all   com|»ensatiun ;    in   this  di'*courso  g*»vemment,  and  irivi-n  to  various  inMitution% 

Cuvicr  gives  utterance  to  the   nohk-it   senti-  hut    finnci[>ally   t»»   the  janlin   lin  plihtf.^^ 

nient*. — C'uvier  wa**  ipiite  as  eminent  a  legi^It-  Wlien  we  c<»nsider  tlie  numher  of  ottices  which 

tor  a**  naturalist,  thouifh  le-^s  known  in  the  for-  he  held,  and  wh«»?<^  duties  lie  consfMention^ly 

nier  ca[»acity ;  he  was  always  an  advocate  for  jK-rfonued,  any  one  of  which,  after  his  lU  atli, 

progre-s  tioth  in  matters  of  goveniment  and  of  was  considered  sufficient  for  a  man  of  gn.*at 

e<1ucation :  and,  as  n»val  commissary,  council-  talent,  and  Mime  of  which  could  not  l>e  tilled 

lor  of  the  university,  niemlier  of  tlie  state  coim-  hy  as  competent  a  juT't^'n,  we  are  ahle  to  form 

cil.  and  [ire^iilent  of  the  committee  of  the  in-  w»me  idea  of  tlie  varied  acijnirement««,  of  th« 

terinr.  he  intro<luceil  lieneficial  changes  in  the  unceasing  industry,  of  the  won^lerfid  memory, 

niniiicipal  and  provint-ial  laws  and  in  [luMic  and   of    the   transcrnd«-nl    ahility   of    Cuvier. 

in-Truftion.     His  languagi>.  Uith  written   and  Tliere  never  has  Ikhmj  a  man,  l»efore  or  sinro 

p[" 'ken,  was  clear,  f«»ri'iMe,  precise,  animated,  his  day,  who  coniMiifd  m»  many  laculties  of  the 

and  friMjUeiitly  rising  to  the  higheM  ehMpience.     highest  order  of  dt-vi  InpmeUt  for  the  ad  van 

The  iK'niiTuity  and  nohK»  expression  of  his  coun-  mint  fif  the  natural  •M'iviice^ ;  his  intluenc««  w  ill 

tenance  was  remarkaMf.     In  [trivate.  he  was  lie  felt  throut:h  all  time,  and  in  all  lands  where 

kiu'l.  atfal'Ie.  and  ready  t«»  communicate  in  tor-  natun*  is  studied  either  lor  pleasure  <ir  iusinic- 

matiiin;    hi-   manm-rs,    though   dignitie*)    and  tion  ;  his  example  will  In*  for  eviT  hxiked  i:p  to 

H»!nitim«'S   stAtelv    in   companv,   were   alwavs  as  fine  of  the  most -triking  in  the  annal*  of  his- 

Ci'urteiMi'. ;  hv  was  vt-ry  foUil  «»f  the  Mwit-ty  of  tory.  of  entire  devoti«in  tn  lofty  principle,  lii*- 

yi»nng  pi-r-«»n-  and  ft  male*.     He  had  the  irn-at-  intrn*stef|  lalmr  for  the  ailvancemeut  i»f  kiiowl- 

e*t  liivr  f.ir  • 'pier  and  reirulariiy.  without  which  nig*',  au'l  constant  eiiileavor  t<i  [tn'mirfe  the 

he  nevir  «NniId  h;ive  acrompli-lnil  his  ni.inifold  interests  of  his  c«>iintry.     Hy  univer^  cunscnt, 

duties;    h**  rari'ly  allowitl  hiiiis<>lf  to  U*  dis.  he  is  ri-(f«irdetl  as  i«ne  of  the  l^est  of  men.  niont 

tnr*H-d  duriiiiT  tlie  hours  he  in\ariahly  s,.i  aside  hrilli.'int  of  writers,  s«njndesi  of  thinkt-r-i,  m^M 

fi»r  study,  hut  ihsririL*  his  hours  uf  auilieiice  he  far-si^|ite<l  uf  philMMiplivrs,  pun-st  i»f  stntesnu-n. 

Was   acri's*iMf   to   rVi-ryhiNly.      He   t'finrally  and   tht»  ^'ri-ati-st   naturalist   I'f  nnMlern   time*. 

n»s«*  at   7.  and   TiNuh*   his  preparations  for  the  — Kk^'h^kk  .  hrother  <»f  the  preci-«lintr,  N-rn  at 

day'-  wiirk  till  !«•.  win  11  he  hr»akfasii-.| :  tln-n  MontlM-lianl,  .luni''J\  177M,  dieil  in  Mra^lH.nrg, 

cam*-  thi-  r«>uline  of  hi*  dadv  <N'i-u|t|iiioii  at  tin*  Jidy  -4,  1s;;k.     With  a  strong  love  for  the  sci- 

c«»iiiifil.  ii)  il.t*  jtinfin.  in  his  Ii^r.•lry.  until  ilin-  en«v  of  nierhanii'^,  he   al.>aiido!:e<l    hi*  o-ll'ir** 

lier.  at   w  hii'h  •MiMirreil  the  lapiit-st  ri-uiii<»ns  rtudies  and  U-came  tin*  apprentiiv  of  a  rimk- 

fif  hi*  family   and  intimate  irii-nds.      Alwa\4  maki-r;  an«l  wotihl  d^ul'tless  havo  Uvn  an< mi- 

husy  hims4if  In*  never  snifiTed  any  nue  alrtiut  nent  m«*«*haiiician,  hail  n<'t  hiv  invitation  to  I*a- 

him  to  In*  i«l!e  :  afti-r  the  fatigue  uf  a  well-s|H-nt  risin  171*7  hy  his  hrotlur,  who  then  had  l«croni« 

da>.  it  was  his  delikdit  t«»  enter  inti>  Ciinversji-  fmuous,  opened  his  tves  ti>  a  new  worM  of  nat* 

tion.  or.  throwing  himself  on  a  M'fu,  to  hide  hi*!  ural  K'ietii*!*.    He  was  vniployv«l  hy  his  hroti.er 
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in  preparing  the  desoriptiye  oatalogae  of  the  draws  the  line  between  the  intelligence  of  maa 

aketeCoDsin  the  collection  of  comparatiye  anat-  and  that  of  animals.    He  first  showed  that  do- 

Qtnj  at  the  jardin  cUiplantet;  this  was  the  be-  mesticitj  in  animals  depends  on  their  sociabili- 

ginning  of  his  work  on  the  teeth  of  mammals,  ty,  being  not  a  change  but  a  development  of 

published  in  1825,  which  led  to  many  impor-  their  natural  condition.     Man  fonnd  animala 

tint  changes  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  this  living  in  society,  and  he  made  such  domestic; 

dasi,  especially  in  the  subdivision  into  generS)  we  may  tame  itie  solitary  and  fierce  bear,  lion, 

most  of  which  are  now  adopted  in  zoology.   In  and  tiger,  but  we  cannot  domesticate  them. 

1804  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  menage-  This  view  is  capable  of  useful  application  in  in- 

lie  at  the  jardin  de$  plants  a  situation  which  creasing  the  number  of  domestic  species  for  ag- 

•nabled  him  to  study  the  habits,  instincts,  and  ricultural  and  industrial  purposes.    F.  Cuvier, 

intelligence  of  animals;  the  results  of  his  re-  in  1810,  was  nominated  inspector  of  the  acad- 

•earches  are  given  in  his  Hutoire  naturelle  de»  emy  of  Paris,  and  in  1831  inspector-general  of 

mmmmiflre^  published  in  1818-^87.    Geoflfroy  the  university.    He  devoted  himself  to  these 

ScHilaire  was  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  new  duties  with  the  same  zeal  and  conscien- 

of  which  70  Uvrai»on9  in  folio  appeared,  de-  tiousness  which  characterized  his  former  labors. 

acribtng  in  a  simple,  oharminff,  and  elegant  and  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  introduction  of 

fltyle  more  than  600  animals  under  his  charge,  the  study  of  natural  history  into  schools  and 

with  anecdotes  illustrating  their  habits  and  in-  colleges  by  text  books  shorn  of  learned  techni- 

teUigence.    Many  of  the  separate  papers  were  calities,  and  graduated  according  to  the  educa^ 

ftrat  printed  in  the  Annates  du  museum  d'hi^  tional  standing  of  the  classes.    His  character 

tetfv  fuUurelle.    While  Descartes  and  Buffon  was  amiable,  his  deportment  unassuming,  hia 

denied  all  intelligence  to  animals,  not  perceiv-  speech  and  acts  displaying  a  truthfulness  and 

ing  Uia  limit  between  the  human  intellect  and  gentleness  which  won  the  love  and  confidence 

tbe  lower  intelligence  of  other  mammals— while  of  all ;  he  never  thought  of  his  own  fame,  but 

CoDdill«e  and  Geoi^  Leroy,  on  the  contrary,  was  keenly  sensitive  for  that  of  his  brother,  for 

aoeorded  to  animals  even  the  highest  intellect'  whom  he  ever  felt  the  most  devoted  friendship. 

nal  operations,  confounding  instinct  with  Intel*  In  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  comparative 

ligenoe — ^Fr^d^rio  Cuvier  drew  the  line  between  physiology  at  the  jardin  dee  plantes^  a  chair 

te  inteOigenoe  of  different  orders,  tracing  it  created  for  him  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 

from  the  lowest  rodents  through  ruminants,  struction.    While  on  a  tour,  for  the  annual  in- 

p«eh jderms,  and  carnivora,  to  the  quadrumana.  spection  of  the  colleges  required  by  his  of3ce, 

ne  foond  the  greatest  intelligence  in  the  orang  and  when  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 

ODtang,  bnt  tins  decreased  as  the  animal  grew  on  natural  history,  he  was  seized  with  paralysia 

older,  the  docility,  intelligence,  and  cunning  of  at  Strasbourg,  of  which  he  died.  There  is  a  strik- 

the  yoong  being  replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  ing  similarity  between  bis  death  and  that  of  bis 

intractability  ana  stupidity  of  a  disgusting  brute,  brother ;  both,  so  intimately  united  in  life,  died 

Taking  the  beaver  and  the  dog  for  examples,  of  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  age,  under 

he  showed  the  difference  between  instinct  ana  similar  circumstances,  with  the  same  serenity 

inteQigeiiceL   The  beaver,  a  rodent,  of  an  oi^er  of  mind  and  intrepidity  of  soul.    His  last  words 

which  mnnifests  the  least  intelligence,  builds  its  were :  *^Let  my  son  place  upon  my  tomb  this  in- 

and  habitation  in  a  most  remarkable  man-  scription :  *'  Fr6d6ric  Cuvier,  brother  of  Georges 

-;  but  young  animals,  removed  fVom  their  pa-  Cuvier,**^  showing  that  even  in  his  lost  mo- 

and  placed  in  comfortable  houses,  have  yet  monts  love  and  admiration  for  his  deceased 

n  ^e  same  disposition  to  build,  impelled  brother  predominated  in  his  mind.    Beside  the 

n  blind  internal  power,  instinct,  as  oistin-  2  great  works  above  mentioned,  and  many  mo- 

gaiihed  from  intelligence.    Instinct  acts  of  ne-  moirs  in  the  Annales  du  museum  d'histoire  tuz- 

r,  inTsriably  in  the  same  manner,  without  twrelle^  Fr^d^ric  Cuvier  wrote  numerous  arti- 

Eion  to  circumstances,  without  education,  des  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  naturelles, 

for  n  sin^  limited  purpose ;  thus  the  bea-  and  Vhistcire  des  eetaces,  in  the  Suites  d  Buf' 

boilds  hM  dam.    Intelligence,  on  the  con-  fan,  in  1836.   His  name  was  Greorges  Fr^d^ric, 

r,  chooses  its  means,  modifies  its  acts  at  though  the  first  name  was  never  applied  to 

wiO^  learns  from  experience,  and  follows  no  ir-  him,  that  being  always  given  to  his  more  cele- 

Tfiiifihln  impulse;  the  dog  and  the  horse  un-  brated  brother. 

jwftmd   and  obey  their    master   because  it  CUXHAYEN,  a  town  with  a  fine  harbor  at 

pkasea  them  so  to  do,  but  they  may  disobey  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  in  Germany,  on  its 

&cy  choose,  and  may  apply  their  acquired  left  bank,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Hamburg, 

knowledge  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  With  district  of  RitzobtLttel,  about  58  m.  from  the 

tUs  Qndentanding  of  the  two  forces,  the  actions  city  of  Hamburg ;  pop.  1,600.    It  contains  sea 

if  animals  can  never  be  placed  above  the  in-  baths,  founded  in  1815;  a  beacon  tower  of  fine 

tt&gent  acta  ci  man.  Animals  receive  impres-  construction,  and  a  well  regulated  pilot  estab- 

■OBSi  remember  them,  associate  them  together,  lishment,  which  has  superseded  the  use  of  the 

tad  draw  fr«»n  them  conclusions  which  influ-  Heligoland  fishermen  for  the  piloting  of  vessels 

«ea  their  ooodnct;  but  man  alone,  according  into  the  Elbe  river.    It  seems  to  be  destined  to 

te  him,  reflects  upon  his  own  sensations,  expo-  become  for  Hamburg  what  Bremerhaven  is  for 

and  thoognto.    This  power  oi  reflection  Bremen — a  harbor  for  sea-going  vessels  of  large 
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toUDigei  of  wbloh  100  tt  pnMnt  may  be  mMj  emiiple  of  nj  one  of  them  aening  for  more 

Moommodated,  bat  far  more  in  case  of  emer-  than  80  florin^  or  aboat  $18.    England  seema 

fMMT.    Ita  uae  will  increase  if  the  Elbe  ihoiild  to  haTe  been  the  first  to  appreciate  Uieir  merita, 

eootmne  to  lose  ita  depth,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  ahortly  after  this  time  toe  demands  of  Eng- 

iir  80  years  past    In  1848  and  1860  a  portion  lidi  eoUeotors  cansed  a  considerable  rise  in  their 

of  the  German  narr  was  stationed  here,  and  had  Take ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written 

•  eootest  with  the  Danish  navj,  resulting  in  the  in  1774,  mentions  with  astonishment  that  apio- 
hwrictog  np  of  the  Daniah  bloclcade.  tore  by  Cnrp  had  jost  been  sold  for  £290. 

CUYABA,  or  Cuiaba.    L  The  capital,  since  Witldn  the  last  80  years  they  have  fluently 

1880,  of  the  Bnudlian  prorinoeof  Matto  Orosso,  brooght  fh>m  1,000  to  1,600  gaineaa,  ana  are  to 

hL  16*  88'  8.,  long.  68^  W.,  near  Onyaba  rirer;  be  found  in  great  nnmbers  in  priTate  and  pnblio 

pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  galleriea  in  England    The  range  of  suqjecta 

nociaes  are  mostlr  constructed  ofearth  or  clay.  It  which  Ouyp  attempted  was  eztensiTe.     He 

ooDtains  sereraf  churches,  an  imperial  hospitd,  painted  scenes  on  the  Maas  rirer,  in  the  n^^- 

•  lanuretto,  and  Tarious  educational  institutions,  oorhood  of  Dort,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horse- 
k  ttie  seat  of  the  biahop  of  the  diocese  of  Mat-  men,  caralry  skirmishes,  horse  fiidrs,  sea  piecea, 
to  Oroasou  and  the  centre  of  an  important  gold-  moonlighta,  winter  scenes,  and  interiors,  all  of 
mining  district  IL  A  rirer  of  firasil,  which  whidi  show  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some 
rises  in  the  district  of  Diamantino,  among  the  of  hia  drawinn,  Eeightened  by  water  colors,  are 
Flarecis  mountains,  in  lat  18®  18'  &,  and  fiowa  gemaof  art.  Bis  best  pictures  are  his  landscapesu 
whh  a  drcuitous  course,  but  in  agenerai  south-  to  attain  pofection  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
iriy  direction,  until  it  Joins  the  Porrudos,  or  to  msike  studies  in  the  open  air  at  all  hours  of 
San  Lourenco^  on  ita  rinit  bank,  in  lat  17®  80^  thedar.  Dr.  Waagen  has  sunmied  up  his  artistic 
8L,  lonff.  68®  40*  W,  It  forms  an  important  qualities  as  foDows:  ^  In  loftiness  of  conception, 
cnannel  of  cmnmunication,  and  is  of  especial  ad-  knowledge  of  afirial  perspectiTC,  with  the  mat- 


Tantage  to  the  town  of  Cu  jaba,  although  for  80  est  glow  and  warmth  of  serene  atmosphere,  OuTp 

mOes  below  that  place  ita  current  is  eztremdr  standa  unriTaDed,  and  may  JusUt  m  called  the 

rapid  and  headlong.    Abore  the  town  it  is  nari-  Dntdi  Claude.    In  the  iai|Nis<0,  the  breadth  and 

pied  by  canoes,  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  fireedom  of  execution,  he  greatly  resembles  Rem- 

aere  much  broken  by  rapids.  brandt**    Unlike  most  other  Dutch  paintera, 

CUYAHOGA,  a  N.  £.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordering  he  did  not  finiah  his  pictures  Tory  ebborately. 

oa  Lake  Erie,  and  intersected  by  Cuyahoga  riT-  but  atroTe  to  impress  them  with  the  stamp  it 

er,  fWnn  which  it  is  named ;  area,  488  so.  m. :  intellectual  rather  than  of  manual  labor. 

pq>.  in  1860, 48,090.    The  surface  is  kyel,  and  CUZOO,  a  central  department  of  PeriL  lying 

the  soil  fertile.  In  1860  the  productions  amount-  chiefly  between  lat  18^  and  16*  8.,  and  long. 

•d  to  888,816  Iba.  of  wool,  841,948  of  butter,  70''  and  78®  W..  comprehending  all  the  recion 

87,680  tons  of  hay,  888,108  bushels  of  com,  drained  bytheaffluentaofthePucomayo  and  the 

and  198,188  of  oats.     Sandstone  is  abundant  upper  course  dT  the  Apurimac,  and  dirided  into 

la  this  county,  and  is  much  used  for  grind-  11  proTinces;  area,  about  46,000  sq.  m, ;  pop. 

atones  and  for  building.    The  principal  internal  about  860,000,  the  mijoritT  of  whom  are  Indiana, 

inprorementa  are  a  canal  and  8  railroads,  con-  The  department  aboimds  in  mines^jrhioh,  how- 

saetioff  CleTeland,  the  capital,  with  Erie,  Cin-  erer,  are  not  efficiently  worked.  The  principal 

cinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus,  ZaneayiUe,  Toonga-  ot(^cta  of  trade  are  woollen  and  other  goods,  and 

town,  and  PitUbuig.  leather  manufiictured  by  the  inhabitants.— The 

CUYAHOGA,  a  rirer  of  Ohio,  riring  in  the  capttal,  Cuzco,  is  situated  in  a  Talley  about 

V.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  emptying  into  Lake  11,000  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  between 

Xrie  at  Cleyeland.    At  a  place  called  Cujahoga  the  riyers  Apurimac  and  Urubamba,  lat.   18* 

VaDs,  in  Summit  co.,  it  descends  800  feet  in  about  80'  66"  S.,  k>ng.  78''  4'  10"  W. ;  p<m.  60,000,  of 

8|4  miles.    Ita  course  is  yery  dronitous,  and  it  whom  about  16,000  are  Indians,  aistinaui^ied 

aobrds  good  water  power.  fbr  their  industry.    It  is  the  seat  of  toe  pro- 

CUYP,  or  KrTP,  ALBaar.  a  Dutch  painter,  ylndal  authorities  and  of  a  bishop,  contains  a 

bom  at  Dort  in  1808,  died  after  1878.    Hia  fine  cathedral,  seyeral  conyents,  a  uniyervity, 

Mher,  Jaccib  Gerritae  Cujp,  a  painter  of  land-  8  cdleges,  a  mint,  and  trades  in  iyory,  iron, 

aeapce  and  animals,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  timber,  and  in  the  local  manufactures,  consist- 

tfae  academy  of  Ht  I^ke  in  Dort,  was  hb  first  ing  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  in- 

aad  probablj  hb  only  manter.   A  strict  Calyin-  aenlons  embroideries  and  canred  fbmiture,  Ac 

tat  and  deyoied  to  hb  art,  he  passed  the  greater  Aeoording  to  tlie  national  tradition  it  b  the 

nrt  of  hb  time  at  a  small  coontnr  seat  near  most  ancknt  city  of  Peru,  and  the  source  of 

llort,  where  hb  room,  the  walb  of  which  are  Peruyian  ciyilixation  b  traced  to  the  yslley  of 

oovered  with  designs  for  which  he  rarely  re-  Cnaoa    In  ancient  tiroes  it  was  the  royal  resi- 

ealved  orders,  b  still  shown  to  yisitora.    There  dence,  adorned  with  spacious  dwollinfri  of  the 

ta  ayen  no  record  of  hb  death,  although,  as  ap-  great  nobility ;  it  was  called  the  hi»ly  city ;  the 

Mara  from  a  list  of  the  bori^iers  of  Dort,  be  was  festiyab  of  religion  were  celebrated  there,  and 

tMm§  in  1878.    lib  pictures  were  singulariy  it  contained  a  temple  of  tho  sun  (parts  of  which 

Mmcted  fbr  many  years  after  hb  deaUi,  and  are  still  to  be  seen),  richly  adorned  with  grtld 

fl  la  aaid  that  down  to  the  year  1760  there  boo  and  lilyar,  to  which  pilgrima  resorted  from  the 
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ftarUieflt  borders  of  the  empire,  and  which  was  dose  yessel  together  with  potash  or  carbonate 
the  most  magnificent  stnictare  in  the  new  of  potash.  The  gas  as  it  is  prodaoed  combines 
world.  Beedde  the  temple,  there  were  from  800  with  the  potassium  to  form  a  cyanide.  Ojano* 
to  400  inferior  places  of  worship,  and  the  pil-  gen  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  1.86^ 
grimage  to  this  PeroTian  Mecca  was  as  binding  possessing  a  strong  pansent  odor  similar  to  that 
upon  the  Indian  noble  as  that  in  the  East  npon  of  the  kernels  of  peach  stones  or  of  pmsdo 
the  Moslem.  Toward  the  N.  it  was  defended  (hydrocyanic)  acid.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
by  a  spur  of  the  great  Cordillera,  on  which  rose  with  a  blue  and  purple  colored  flame,  and  pass- 
a  strong  fortress,  a  stupendous  specimen  of  ing  into  carbonic  add  gas  and  nitrogen.  By 
Qyd(H>ean  architecture,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  cold  of  — ^22^  F.  or  the  pressure  of  8.6  atmo- 
mL  Yidble.  Twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  spheres  it  may  be  liquefied,  forming  a  thin  color* 
haTO  been  employed  on  this  structure,  and  50  less  fluid.  It  is  absorbed  oy  water,  but  is  soon 
veais  consumed  in  building  it.  In  1682  Ata-  decompoe«d  in  this  condition,  and  forms  com- 
nnallpa^s  generals  took  possession  of  the  famous  pounds  with  the  water  possessing  add  reactioOi 
dtj,  and  in  the  following  year  (probably  on  beside  many  others  of  the  difTerent  dements  vaii- 
KoT.  15)  Pizarro  made  his  entrance  into  the  oualy  combined.  Exposed  to  a  high  temperatnrOi 
Perayian  capital  The  population  of  the  city  the  gas  is  not  decomposed:  but  mixed  with  i 
waa  computed  at  that  time  by  one  of  the  Span-  yolumes  of  oxysen,  it  explodes  yiolently  at  a  red 
ish  conquerors  at  200,000,  and  that  of  the  sub-  heat,  or  by  the  electricspark,  separatinginto  car* 
nrba  at  as  many  more ;  but  although  this  esti-  bonic  add  and  nitrogen.  The  properties  of  cyan- 
mate  18  probably  exaggerated,  all  accounts  agree  ogen  in  relation  to  other  bodies  are  analogous  to 
in  the  remarkable  prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  those  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iocUne.  It  forma 
eitj,  whidi  surpassidd  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  an  acid  with  hydrogen  (hydrocyanic  add),  and 
yet  seen  in  the  new  world.  Subsequently  the  binary  compounds  with  the  metals,  cyaniaes,  or 
neighborhood  of  Ouzco  frequently  became  the  cyanurets,  which  readily  combine  among  them- 
tlkeatre  of  chiyalrous  combats  between  the  Span-  sdyes  or  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphuret^ 
iards  and  the  incas,  which,  according  to  Pres-  forming  double  cyanurets,  chlorocyanurets,  ana 
eott,  ^  wanted  only  the  song  of  the  minstrd  to  sulphocyanurets.  With  oxygen  cyanogen  nnitea 
throw  around  it  a  glory  like  that  which  rested  to  form  seyeral  adds,  as  cyanic  acid,  OyO,HO ; 
on  the  last  days  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain.^'  The  fulminic  add,  Oya  Of  2H0 ;  and  cyanuric  add, 
tapad^  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  soon  stripped  Oy,  Ot8HO.  The  first  is  a  yolatile  colorless 
Cosoo  of  its  andent  splendor ;  but  the  appear-  fluid,  with  the  odor  of  acetic  add.  Its  salts  are 
anoe  of  the  dty  and  the  structure  of  the  nouses  cyanates.     _,__ 

stin  recall  the  glorious  era  of  the  incas,  and  the  OTAKOMETER,  an  instrument  inyented  by 
remarkable  highway  which  led  oyer  the  moun-  Saussure  for  measoring  the  intendty  of  the  tii& 
tains  from  Ouzco  to  the  northern  part  of  Peru  of  the  atmosphere.  (See  Mvtsoboloot.) 
is  still  in  existence,  and  is  called  the  incas'  road.  OYAXAKES  I.  and  II.  See  Media. 
Cnzoo,  along  with  the  rest  of  Peru,  proclaimed  OTBELE,  or  Rhea,  a  Greek  and  Roman  di« 
its  independence  of  Spain  in  1821.  On  Aug.  yinity,  who  is  said  to  haye  been  the  daughter 
9,  1885,  a  yictory  was  achieyed  there  by  the  of  OobIus  and  Terra,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and 
Bdiyian  G^n.  Santa  Oruz  oyer  Gamarra^  the  the  mother  of  all  the  other  gods  and  goddessea. 
oommander  of  the  Peruvian  forces. — SeeRivero  Saturn  insisting  on  deyouring  his  childreiL 
and  Tschudi,  Antigueda  des  Peruanes  (Vienna,  the  goddess  mother,  when  she  found  herself 
1852) ;  P.  de  Oarmoy,  B^ArSquipa  d  Cu2co.  pregnant  with  Jupiter,  proceeded,  according  to 
mnttenin  de  voyage  dam  VAmerique  du  Sua  the  advice  of  her  parents,  to  Lyctus  in  Orete, 
(Paris,  Bemie  cantemporainey  1857) ;  Prescott^s  where  she  save  oirth  to  her  son.  *  The  mo- 
"  EGstory  of  the  Oonquest  of  Peru^'  (Boston,  ment  the  infant  was  bom,  certain  pious  youths 
1847) ;  and  Markham's  "  Ouzco  and  Lima,''  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  round  him  with 
withplates  (London,  1856).  dashing  arms  and  loud  sounding  instruments  of 
CYANOGEN  (Gr.  icvayor,  blue,  and  ytvuooi,  music,  and  drowned  the  child's  cries,  while  Mb 
to  produce),  a  principal  ingredient  in  Prus-  crafty  mother  hied  away  to  offer  a  stone  wrap- 
dan  blue,  is  a  compound  gas  consisting  of  2  ped  up  like  a  child  to  her  husband  as  a  subsd- 
atoma  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitroceD,  and  is  tuto  for  the  babe.  The  stratagem  was  successful, 
properly  designated  as  a  bicarburet  of  nitrogen,  and  Saturn  swallowed  the  stone.  The  infant 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  26.  It  is  of  in  the  meanwhile  was  nursed  by  beautiful  shep- 
particnlar  interest,  being  the  first  instance  known  herd  youths,  whom  Cybele  rewarded  for  their 
of  a  compound  body  performing  the  part  of  an  devotion  by  initiating  them  into  the  mysteriea 
«leinent  in  its  combinations.  It  was  discovered  of  her  worship,  and  appointing  them  to  be 
hj  Gay-Lnssac  in  1815,  and  may  be  obtained  by  priests  and  ministers  at  her  altars.  According 
decomposing  the  cvanide  mercury  in  a  smaU  to  this  myth,  then,  Oreto  was  the  original  seat 
j^ass  retort  by  Uie  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  of  Oybele's  worship.  That  worship,  wherever 
mereory  sublimes,  and  the  gas  passes  over ;  a  dark  established,  was  of  the  same  Bacchanalian  char- 
oolored  substance  like  charcoal  remains  in  the  acter.  Her  priests  in  Phrygia  were  called  cory- 
retort,  which  appears  to  have  the  same  compo-  bantes;  in  Orete,  curetes;  at  Rome,  galli;  but 
flition  as  tiie  gas.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  everywhere  they  must  be  both  youths  and 
heating  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  woollen  rags,  in  a  eunuchs;  everywhere  they  must  cease  to  be 
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•TO  tb^  eoold  be  ministert  of  C^bele.  of  wUcb  the  atme  day  of  the  week  fiJb  egftin 

Thoo^  the  wonhip  of  thk  godde«  had  pre-  upon  the  Mine  day  of  the  year.    The  lonar 

viilea  from  Tecy  early  timet  in  Greece  and  Asiai  crde  is  a  period  of  19  yeart,  at  the  end  of  which 

viMTO  it  may  be  traced  nnder  TarioQs  names,  in  the  new  moon  occun  again  on  the  same  day  of 

imhom  eoontriesj  yet  it  was  not  introdoced  at  the  month. 

Bone  tin  the  period  of  the  second  Panic  war.  CYCLOID,  the  corre  traced  by  a  point  in  the 

Tha&it wasthattheimageofCybeleorRbeawas  drenmference  of  a  circle,  rolling  on  a  strai^t 

teoq^t  frtxn  Peasinns,  In  Galatia,  that  a  temple  tine.    Next  to  the  conio  sections,  the  cycloid  is 

was  faised  to  her  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  Taloable  of 

the  fMtiTsl  of  the  Megalesia  was  institated  in  conres.    It  is  the  curve  in  which  a  falling  body 

hsr  honor  by  the  Roman  matrons.    In  works  will  reach  the  bottom  in  the  ssme  time  from 

of  art  Cybele  is  nsnaUy  represented  seated  on  whateTer  height  it  may  start;  it  is  thecnrre  in 

•  throne  with  a  mnrsl  orown  on  her  head,  from  which  a  body  will  descend  from  one  point  to 

whidi  a  refl  is  suspended.    Lions  aro  frequently  another  in  the  least  time;  and  it  possesses  other 

mmi  eronching  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  remarlcable  properties. 

Ifamie^  and  oecsstonslly  she  appears  ridmg  in  CYCLOIDS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  estab* 

H  chariot  drawn  Ij  Uom.  tished  by  Agttsii,  comprimng  tnose  with  soli 

CYCLADES  (Or.  xvcXof  ,  a  circle),  a  group  of  droular  scdes,  like  the  salmon,  cod,  and  herriiw. 

Marly  (K)  small  islands  in  the  Grecian  archipela-  CYCLONE,  a  storm  of  wind  which  mores  m 

Cp  or  iEgsan  sea,  K.  of  Candia,  forming  one  of  Immense  whirls,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeps 

too  10  nomes  or  districts  of  modem  Greece ;  area,  (mward  over  the  sor&oe.    Cyclones  aro  usually 

1JI16  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 189,887.  The  ancient  200  to  800  m.  in  diameter,  sometimes  mora  than 

Ctrseks  gave  this  name  to  these  islands  in  the  1,000  m.   Their  central  point  is  cslm,  and  thip 

belief  that  they  fbrmed  a  circle  around  the  holy  mores  forward  from  8  to  40m«  per  boor.  These 

island  of  DekM,  whUe  all  the  other  isUnds  with-  storms  originate  outside  the  equatorial  belt  be* 

hi  the  same  sea  wero  called  Sporadea  or  scat-  tween  the  tropics,  and  move  toward  the  poles. 

tsred  islands,  from  their  being  scattered  in  OTery  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  rotation  is  in  the 

dIrsctioD.  In  fiMt,  these  islands  form  8  diitinot,  same  direction  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  placed 

Baarir  straight  and  parallel  lines  running  from  with  the  face  upward ;  in  the  northern,  the  di» 

y.  w.  to  &  £.,  of  which  the  first,  comprising  recUon  is  revesBed.    (See  HmtsiOAirB.) 

£m  (anc.  CeosX  Thermia  (Cythnns),  Serpho  CYCLOPiBDIA,  or  £ircTCL0P.SDiA  (Gr.  jrv 

'  >bu8),  Sipbanto  (SiphnusX  and  Polycandro  «Xef«  a  cirde,  and  «m8f lo,  education),  originallr 

egandroe),  seem  to  ha^e  in  antediluyian  the  ^de  of  Uie  7  Uberal  arts  and  sciences  whien 

formed  one  mountain  chain,  connected  with  oonstitnted.  with  the  ancients,  the  course  of 
the  mountains  of  Attica  on  the  N^  and  by  the  education  for  the  higher  class  of  dtinns^  Tic : 
island  Melos  with  the  western  mountains  of  Can-  grammar,  arithmetic,  seometry^uslc,  astroa- 
dlaontheS.;  the  9d,  comprising  AndroCAndrosl  omy,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric  Thus  Qnintillan 
TIao  (Tenoe),  ICycono  (Myoonus),  Nazia  (Nazosi,  mentions  it  as  the  orb  or  foil  drde  of  learning : 
Amorgo  ( Amorgus),  and  Btampalia  (Astypalnai.  OrbU  ilia  doetriruB  qvam  Grctci  tytamkvmmr 
another  mountain  chain  connected  with  that  of  Uum  tocant.  It  commonly  designates  a  sum* 
Inbcna  and  the  8.  W.  promontory  of  AsialCior;  mary  of  human  knowledgCL  dther  in  one  or 
the  8d,  lying  between  the  1st  and  8d,  and  com-  in  aU  departments,  arranged  either  systemat* 
prising  Chiura  (GyarusX  Syra  (SyrosX  P^u^  ically  according  to  the  logical  connection  of 
flParos),  Antiporo  (Antiparos),  Nio  (losX  and  topics,  or  lexicographically  according  to  tha 
Bantorin  (Tbera),  may  have  Jiad  a  connection  alphabetical  succession  of  terms ;  and  is  there- 
with the  E.  end  of  Candia.  However  this  may  fore  distinguished  as  dther  general  or  spcdal, 
be,  tliey  have  the  same  formation,  climate,  and  systematic  or  alphabeticaL  Speudppus,  the 
products,  and  even  the  same  history,  with  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Plato,  is  luually  aooountr 
rsgions  of  thoiie  continental  chdns.  Suitorin  ed  to  have  written  the  first  cydopssdio  wori[. 
Is  itill,  what  severd  of  the  other  islands  once  under  the  title  of  ^uikoyoi  rmwfnpt  v^  Qoa^n^ 
■nj  have  been,  a  volcanic  idand  of  very  re-  rrioy'0/MM«i',  which  has  not  been  preserrea.  The 
■Mnable  phenomena.  Paro  and  Antiparo  are  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  sdenoes  (Ilcpt  Evi^r^ 
renowned  for  their  staUctite  caves.  These  fim9%  the  lost  books  of  Yarro  entitled  Btntm 
Islands,  once  subject  to  Athens,  and  the  basis  Uumanantm  ei  Ditinarum  Antiquitatm^  and 
of  Hs  maritime  power,  were  among  the  first  the  UUtoria  Naturalit  of  Plinyi  W^'^^^^^  ^ 
to  diake  oif  the  Turkidi  yoke.  The  morcliant  the  character  of  cydopscdias.  The  last  is  a  vast 
navy  of  the  CycUides  in  1855  consbted  of  1.885  compilation,  treating,  as  Pliny  says  in  hb  pre- 
TSSseK  tonnsge  158,148.  Silk  is  raised  in  face,  of  20,000  matters  of  importance,  drawn 
tha  islands  of  Andro  and  Tmo,  the  former  from  about  S,000  volumes.  Astronomy,  msthe- 
produdng,  in  1858,  250,000  Ibft.,  and  the  lat-  matios,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  minerdogr, 
far  80,000  Hm.  8vra,  the  capital,  is  a  great  medical  science,  arts,  agriculture,  all  canio  with- 
enporium  of  the  Levantine  aud  Mediterranean  in  the  compass  of  his  researches.  His  work 
tnoe.  has  the  merit  of  showina  the  progress  which 
CYCLE  (Gr.  xvcXof,  a  cirde),  anv  period  of  sdence  and  the  arts  hsd  made  down  to  tha 
ilariy  recurring  eventa.    Thus  28  years  is  time  at  which  he  wrote.  The  collectiona  of  Bto- 

'  a  solar  cgrde,  being  a  period  at  the  end  bsraS|8uidaS|and  espedalJly  of  ICardanusCapel- 
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la  (about  A.  D.  480),  and  of  Isidorns  Hispalensid  and  5  on  history,  chronology,  and  misoellaneoot 

(about  A.  D.  686),  may  also  be  regarded  aa  works  topics.    This  work  was  hM  in  high  estimadoii 

of  the  same  character.    The  Satyra  of  Capella  is  till  the  close  of  that  century.  Leibnitz  mentions 

a  coniused  exposition  of  the  7  liberal  arts,  and  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next,  in  respectftil 

the  Originei  of  Isidorus  furnishes  a  complete  terms,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  wish  that 

knowledge  of  the  state  of  mental  culture  at  the  some  of  the  learned  would  either  join  in  remodr 

epoch  of  its  publication.    Cyclopsddias  were  not  elling  and  improving  it,  or  in  composing  an  en* 

xmcommon  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the^tiUe  of  tirely  new  work  of  uie  same  kind.  The  obsenra* 

Summm  sxA  Specula,    One  of  the  most  cele-  tions  of  this  illustrious  philosopher  show  that  ho 

brated  of  these  is  the  Speculum  ffistoriah,  Natt^  had  reflected  much  on  the  objects  of  such  an  nn^ 

foZtf,  et  Doetrinale^  by  the  indefatigable  Domini-  dertaking,  and  that  he  considered  a  cydopeedia 

ean,yincent  of  Beauvais  (Vincentius  Bellovacen-  as  a  species  of  publication  calculated  to  be  emi- 

da,  died  in  1264),  to  which  a  Speculum  Morale,  nently  useful  to  mankind.  Li  the  early  part  of  tho 

by  an  unknown  author,  was  afterward  added.  17th  century  appeared  also  the  De  Dtgnitate  et 

This  repertory  of  scholastic  science,  consisting  AugmentU  Seientiarum  (1605),  and  the  Ifatum 

xnoatly  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  or  Organum  Seientiarum  (1620),  of  Lord  Baooii ; 

the  time,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  light  works  not,  indeed,  voluminous,  but  rich  in 

which  it  sheas  on  the  literary  history  of  that  pe-  deep  and  acute  thinking,  and  in  which  he  laid 

riod.    The  first  edition  was  published  at  Stras-  the  foundation  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  tha 

boorg  (7  vols.  foL,  1478~'76),  and  the  last  at  sciences.    After  his  time  appeared  a  multitnda 

Dooay  (4  vols,  fol.,  1624).    Of  medissval  partic-  of  cyclopadias,  designed  for  the  instruction  of 

nlar  cydop»dias,  or  complete  treatises  on  spe-  the  young  and  uninformed.    Such  were  the 

cial  sabjects,  the  Summa  Theologia  of  Thomas  Science  da  pencnnes  de  la  ecur,  de  VepU,  0t 

Aquinas  is  an  eminent  example.    Alfarabiua^  de  la  robe^  by  Chevigny  (5th  ed.  by  Limiers, 

one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Bagdad  school,  4  vols^  Amsterdam,  1717) ;  and  the  Pera  LQmh 

enriched  the  10th  century  with  a  cyclopsd-  rum  Jutenilium,  by  Wagenseil  (5  vols.,  Altdori^ 

dia,  which,  on  account  of  a  systematic  subdi-  1695).    Treadses,  also,  written  with  the  objeot 

vifl^n  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  of  bringing  universal  knowledge  into  systematio 

might  be  justly  compared  to  works  of  the  order  became  more  numerous.  This  was  the  idm 

same  denomination  belonging  to  the  literary  of  the  Pe^^yAit^or  of  Morhof(Ltlbeck,  1688),  and 

luatory  of  later  centuries.    Nothing,  however,  of  the  Caursd' etudes  of  CondiHiio,  In  Germany, 

is  Imown  of  this  production  except  the  notice  Sulzer  endeavored  to  show  the  essential  conneo- 

Gasiri  gives  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Arabico-  tion  of  all  branches  of  learning  in  his  Kurter  In- 

Hiepana  BKurialennt,  where  it  is  described  as  hegriffaller  Wisseneeha/ten  (Berlin,  1756) ;  and 

a  work  ubi  edentiarum,  artiumque  liberalium,  his  classification  was  adopted  and  improved  bj 

tynejuii  occurrit,  una  cum  accurata  et  pertpicua  many  succeeding  cyclopsddists,  as  J.  M.  Gesner, 

earum  notitia,  definitume,  divisicne,  methodo,  in  his  Prima  Linea  hagoges  in  Bruditionem 

In  the  16th  century  several  works  of  a  cyclo-  Uhitersam  (GQitingen,  1774),  Reimarus  (1775), 

pflsdiccharacter  appeared,  such  as  the  i/ar^art  to  Adelung  (1778),  Reuss  (1783),  ElOgel  (1788X 

PhUoeopkiea  of  Reisch  (Freiburg,  1503,  and  Bnhle  (1790),  and  BOsch  (1795).  Eschenburg,  in 

Basel,  1583) ;  the  Cyelopcedia  of  Ringelberg  his  Lehrbuch  der  Wissemchaften  (Berlin,  1793), 

(Baed,  1541X  a  small  thick  volume,  consisting  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  construct  a  cy- 

of  concise  treatises  on  grammar,  logic,  and  other  clopiedia  of  the  sciences  according  to  the  princi- 

branches ;  the  Lncyclopa^ia  seu  Orbie  Dieciplir  pies  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.    His  ideas  were 

aamm  3oittemcn  of  Scalich  (Basel,  1559) ;  elaborated  by  Habel,  R&f,  Strass,  Hefter,  Bur- 

and  the  Idea  MethodiecB  et  Brevie  Encychpadim,  dach,  and  Krauss.    Complete  logical  das^ca- 

•CTf  Aduwhratio  Vhivenitatis,  by  Martini  (Her-  tions  were  made  also  by  Krug,  in  his  Versueh  einer 

bom,  1606).    These  were  followed  by  Alsted^s  eyatematisehen  Encyklopddie  der  Wieaemchaften 

more  elaborate  work,  Cureue  Phiheophici  Ency-  (Wittenberg,  1796-'98) ;  by  Schmid,  in  his  AU- 

depadia  (4  vols.,  Herbom,  1 620 ;  afterward  pub-  gemeine  Encyklopddie  und  Methodologie  der  Wie^ 

Ibhei  as  Seientiarum  Omnium  Encyclopedia,  $enschaften  TJena,  1811);  by  Jasche,  in  his  Ein- 

at  Herbom  in  1680,  and  at  Lyons  in  1649),  which  leitung  eu  einer  Architehtcnih  der  Wieeenechaf- 

is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  most  celebrated  ten  (Dorpat,  1816);  by  Kronburg,  in  his  Allge- 

of  the  early  cyclopssdias.    Its  author,  Johann  meine  Wissenachaftslehre  (Berlin,  1825) ;  by  Gm- 

Heinridi  Alsted,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  her,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 

Wdasenburg  in  Transylvania,  was  one  of  the  di-  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie;  and  by  Elirch- 

vines  who  attended  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  plan  ner,  in  his  Ahademisehe  Propddeutik  (Leipdo, 

of  his  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ringelberg,  but  1842). — Although  the  lexicographic  arrangement 

the  subjects  it  embraces  are  more  varied,  and  had  been  anciently  employed  by  Suidas,  it  was 

each  b  more  elaborately  treated.    It  consists  of  but  slowly  brought  into  use  after  the  revival  of 

S5  books,  of  which  the  first  4  contain  an  expla-  learning.    It  was  long  before  the  idea  occurred 

nation  of  the  nature  of  the  various  subjects  dis-  that  it  might  be  used  as  the  basb  of  a  universal 

cosed  in  the  rest.    Tlien  follow  successively  repertory  of  human  learning ;  and  still  longer 

6  on  philology;  10  on  speculative,  and  4  on  before  it  was  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  general 

practical  philosophy  ;  ^  on  theology,  jurispru-  treatises  similar  to  those  of  the  early  systemati- 

desoe^  and  medicine ;  8  on  the  mechanical  arts^;  cally  arranged  cyclopsedic  works.  The  first  lex* 
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bognphio  mkifMBdias  oontdned  noUoee  onlj  and  ts  the  froit  of  lemarkable  researcn  and 

cf  oelebratad  persons  and  places,  as  the  Dietuh  diUaenoe.    live  editions  of  it  were  published 

wriiiiii  JVyftum  Naminmtk  Vtrarum^  Muli^  within  18  rears ;    while  npoa  the  oontiDent 

fmai,  Pcptuarwm^  Idotammf  Ufhiuwif  FluviO'  of  Europe  it  produoed  no  less  effect  than  in 

fiMi«  Momtimi^  4&,  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris»  England.    It  was  translated  into  French  and 

1644);  and  the  Dictioiumwm  Mitt&rieum  #i  Italian,  and  Its  plan  was   highljr  applauded 

IWtinias  by  Oharles  Stephens  (Paris.  1668;  in    the   preUminarj  discourse   of   the   great 

enlarged  by  R.  Uojd^  Ozfonl,  1671,  and  London.  IVench  Ene^cIcpSdu.    Its  success  gave  rise  to 

1686).    The   luatorioal  diotionarr  of  Monui  a  number  of  similar  works,  mostly  modelled 

Hjons,  1678).  and  the  historical  and  critical  after  it.    The  first  of  these  was  the  '*  New  and 

jmonary  of  Bayle  (Rotterdam,  1697),  were  the  Uniyersal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,'*  by 

flMMt  important  of  nuuiy  biographical  crdoMsdias  John  Barrow  (1  toL  fol^  London,  1751 ;  sup* 

cf  this  period,  the  latter  treating  also  incidental-  plementary  toL  added,  1764).    Ito  only  reoom- 

|y  many  aeientific  questiona.   (STlarger  compass  mendation,  as  compared  with  its  nredeoessor, 

fuid  of  less  thoronj^  execution  were  the  Ze»-  consisted  in  an  enlarged  number  of  articles  on 

liaii  U%i90naU  mUario^OtogrmkicihChTaiuh  mathematical  subieoto,  on  the  mechanical  arts, 

hmifO^Poeiiea-PkiMpgiowm^  by  J.  J.  Hofinann  and  on  nand  afBurs;  to  make  room  for  which, 

.       ffiasel,1677;  supplement ai^ed,  1688;  newed.  ohoroh  history  and  all  schdastic  topics  were 

*P    Lqrden,  16»6);  and  the  JmiioOsoa  Um^er-  exolnded.    This  was  foUowed,  in  1764(adedi- 

«nlUitefv-iV^aii4i,by()oroneIli(Yenice,l701X  tion  in  1764X  by  a ''New  and  0>mplete  Dio- 

whioh  was  intended  to  form  46  yolumea,  but  tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  comprised  in  4 

waa  continoed  only  into  the  letter  0  in  7  large  8ya  toIs.,  written,  according  to  the  tiUe 

vdnmea.— The  first  English  pyclop«dia  waa  page,  '*by  a  aodety  ot  genUemen,*^  and  com- 

tha  f  Lexicon  Technioum,  or  an  Uniyersal  Die-  monly  auled,  from  the  name  of  its  publisher, 


llonary  of  the  Arte  and  SdencesL*^  by  John  **  Owen's  Dictionary.*"    It  is  distinguished  by 

Harris  (Syols^  London,  1706-UO).  It  explained  the  ffeneral  breyity  of  its  articles,  a  quality 

both  the  terma  of  art  and  the  arts  thonselyes;  which  enabled  its  compilers  to  widen  its  range 

kvt  thoo^  professing  to  be  uniyersal,  it  was  in  in  the  departments  of  geography,  commerce^ 

iMt  limited  almost  exdusiyely  to  the  mathe*  and  natural  history.    In  1766  was  published  the 

»atical  and  the  physical  sdencea,  and  hence  waa  ^'  Oomplete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,^ 

hr  from  fulfilling  its  intended  purpose.    The  in  8  yok  foL,  a  work  compiled  under  the  joint 

**pyolop0dia**ofl!phraim  Chambers  (9  Uu^fbL  direction  of  Henry  Ooker,  Thomas  WilUanu^ 

mla.,  London,  17S8)  was  also  termed  a  general  and  Samuel  Olaric ;  the  thedomcal,  philosophi- 

^ttctionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  waa  cal,  and  criticalbranchesbeingedited  by  the  first; 

the  first  work  in  which  knowledge  was  subdi*  those  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  hj 

Tided  under  appropriate  heads,  which  were  the  aebond ;  and  the  mathematical  by  the  hvL 

placed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  treated  so  as  Notwithstanding  this  diyision  of  labor,  the  work 

to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  complete  account  waa  not  maiked  either  by  excellence  in  the 

of  the  y  arious  branches  and  of  their  connections  respectiye  departments,  or  method  in  their  ar- 

aad  dependencies,    ^*  His  yiew,"^  he  says,  "*  was  rangement    In  1746  Dr.  De  Coetiogon  pub- 

tooonsider  the  seyeral  mattery  not  only  in  them*  Udied  in  London  a  ^  Uniyersal  History  of  Arts 

itlyes,  but  relatiyely,  or  as  they  respect  each  and  Sciences,**  which  was  largely  composed  of 

other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  complete  treatises  on  distinct  arts  and  sciences, 

aad  as  so  many  parte  of  some  greater  whole,  andmay  therefore  hayesuggested  the  plan  of  the 

their  connection  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  "£ncyclops»dia  Britannica.'*    The  latter  work 

hj  reference;  so  that  by  a  course  of  references  made  its  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  in  1771,. 

mm  generals  to  particulanL  fh»n  premises  to  in  8  quarto  yolumes,  and  was  distinguished  fhxn 

oondusions,  firom  cause  to  effect,  and  tice  twfM,  thoee  preyiously  published  in  England  less  by 

If.,  from  more  to  less  complex,  and  firom  less  to  ita  execution  than  by  its  more  philosophical 

nore,  a  communication  might  be  opened  be-  method.    Instead  of  attempting  to  elucidate 

tween  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  the  sciences  by  a  number  of  separate  aitides 

aayeral  articles  be  in  some  measure  replaced  in  corresponding  to  their  technical  tiUee  or  sec- 

tbeir  natural  order  of  science,  out  of  which  the  tioos,  Introduced  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 

ahabetical  order  had  remoyed  them.'*  Yet  idphabet,  it  treated  each  science  completely  in 
smbers  remained  far  from  attaining  his  ob-  a  systematic  form  under  its  proper  denomina- 
Jaet^  for  the  ramifications  are  so  yaried  and  mi<  tion ;  the  technical  terms  and  subordinate  heads 
ante  that  one  would  seek  in  yain  in  his  yolamos  being  also  explained  alphabetically,  when  any 
fir  any  thing  like  a  substitute  for  separate  trca-  thing  more  than  a  reference  to  the  general  tree- 
li,  or  for  more,  under  many  heads,  than  short  tise  was  required.  This  plan  was  prosecuted 
unconnected  elucidations,  or  mere  definitions  upon  a  wider  scale,  and  with  more  maturity  of 
incomplete  ex]4anations.  On  roathematiosl  execution,  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  ob- 
iltf^eetB,  conclusions  are  giyen  witliout  demon-  Jeeta  aimed  at  in  the  early  cyflopa^dias  were  in 
aintion  or  experimental  detaik.  But  with  all  this  way  reconciled  with  tlie  lexicographic  ar- 
te dalbota,  whether  of  pUn  or  execution,  this  rangement,  while  its  adaptation  to  particular 
vofk  of  Chambers  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro-  topics  was  in  no  respect  impaired.  The  editor 
dnotionofamindofsiqMriorconipa«andyigor,  and  principal  compiler  of  this  first  edition  waa 
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WUBam  SmelBe,  a  scholar  particQlarif  conver- 
flant  with  natural  historj,  althoo^  by  profes- 
Bon  a  printer.  The  2d  edition  (extended  to 
10  TolsL,  177&-^)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  addition  of  the  two  popiuar  deptrtmenta, 
lusCoiy  and  btogrsphy.  The  8d  CMlition  (18 
Tola,  1786-W;  a  supplement  of  2  toIs.  was 
added  afterward)  contamed  valoable  contribn- 
lions  in  qtecolatiTe  philosophy,  ancient  emdi- 
tioo,  and  physical  science,  from  the  pens  of  Dr. 
Cleag,  Dr.  Doig,  and  Pro£  Bobison,  which  at- 
tracted genertl  attention,  snd  gave  to  the  work 
a  new  mod  more  dignified  aspect  This  edition 
ci  the  **  £ncyclop»lia  Britannica"  was  repnb- 
Bdied  in  Philadelphia,  by  Thoa.  Dobson  (21 
TolsL  4ta,  indnding  the  supplement.  1798-1803). 
A  4th  edition,  increased  to  20  vols.,  was  comr 
pleted  in  1810,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Jamea  IGllar.  This  was  enriched  with 
the  contributions  of  Pro£  Wallace  on  pure  ma- 
thetnartm.  A  5th  and  a  6th  edition,  which 
the  inenasing  demand  for  the  work  required, 
aoonlbUowed;  these,  however,  were  little  more 
tfaaii  reprints  of  the  lormer.  While  these  were 
Ib  progress,  a  8iq>plement  extending  to  6  rok. 
mmBe  its  appearance,  ecUted  by  Macvey  Napier, 
tad  pabKshed  by  Archibald  CJonstable.  The 
first  half  T(^nme  waa  produced  in  1815,  under 
the  esnetion  of  the  name  of  Dugald  Stewart^ 
as  tiie  aolhor  of  the  first  of  those  preliminary 
&Mrtation8  on  the  history  of  the  sciences^ 
wfcsdi,  in  a  more  complete  state,  so  greatly 
ftdora  and  reeommend  the  latest  editicm.  Eih 
lidied  aa  it  was  by  contributions  from  the  most 
coDBeot  writers  and  scholars  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  philosophers  of  France, 
Ango  and  Biot^  the  work  rose  rapidly  in  pub- 
fie  tenor.  The  copyri^ts  of  the  previous  edi- 
tioBS  haTing  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  and  0. 
Bbick  of  Edinburgh,  these  enterprising  proprie- 

immediately  commenced  the  publication  of 

and  enlarged  edition,  under  the  editorial 

of  Frot  Napier  (21  vols.,  including 

lata  aapplement,  a  general  index,  and  nu- 
engrarings,  1880-'42).  The  8th  and  last 
edition,  with  extensive  improYonents  and  addi- 
liooa,  and  an  introductory  rolnme  of  dlBserta- 
fiooa,  waa  commenced  in  1853,  and  published 
iaindy  by  A.  and  G.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  and 
listle  and  Ifoown  of  Boston.  It  is  stUl  in  pro- 
For  tfaia^  as  for  the  preceding  editions, 
hare  been  furnished  by  the  most  dis- 
oontemporary  authors. — ^The  follow- 

2  m  a  amnmary  notice  of  the  principal  Eng- 
and  American  cydopasdias  that  have  ap- 
peand  anee  the  commencement  of  the  last 
aaaftv  of  tlie  18th  century,  arranged  in  the 
mronologjcal  order  of  their  publication : 

1.  3mm  Witl— r  of  jCrt»and  6ctetteea,or  an  rnlveraal  9j»- 
taB^rUMtelKiMrvledM.  Br  £.  lUddleton  and  othen.  S 

1.  "Stem  Boyal  EacyetopadU.  Bj  W.  H.  HalL  S  rola.  folia 
LaiaHU  iTSa  <A  Meoad  edition  of  thU  work.  enUnred  by 
1. Lkrd, «M  poUiibed in  17M,  inS  voU.  foUo.  with  plateo.) 

a  'ne  EamiofMBdia  Loadiiieiuia,  or  Universid  Dictionary 
rf  Msta,  flowMBf  a,  and  litcritgre.    Prq}«ct«d  and  arranged 


a  Beaa^  CyelopMla,orT7aifenal  Dtettontry  of 
enoea,  and  Lfteratnra.  M  Tola,  witk  $  toI^  of 
London,  lS(tt-*19.  (Thla  work,  oomptiiinf  the  railoaa  ar* 
tidea  in  Chambers^a  Cyclopedia,  with  additkms  aadia- 
prorementa,  waa  tu  more  eztenaiTe  than  any  aimilarwoik 
^athadimeededitin  ----- 


being  pnrtienlaily  < 
plete  in  die  teehnieal  depaiiment.  An  American  edltkni 
WM  MibliBhed  at  Philadelphia,  47  Tola.  1810-'S4,  whfc^ 
proTUig  nnsneeeaaftil  from  the  manitnde  and  diflteo^y  m 
the  entenriae,  waa  at  last  diipoacd  of  by  lottery.) 

a  Grecory^  Dictionary  of  Arta  and  ScieneeiL  f  Tola.  dfen. 
London,  ISOa  (A  compilation  ftmnerlT  in  hi^  fepiite,dr 
which  an  American  edition  waa  pohUahed,  t  TOUb  41ft, 
Philadelpfaia,  1315-*ia) 

7.  Nichoiaon'a  Britiah  Encyclopedia,  flhiatnted  with  e^ 

SwiMtn  by  Lowry  and  ScotL  S  toIi^  8tou  London,  ISHt 
le  third  American  edition  of  thia  popular  work  waa  p«a> 
Ml  at  Philadelphia.  IS  TolflL  Stol,  ISlt.) 

a  The  Imperial  En^dopcdia.  By  W.  M.  Johnaon  andll 
Ezley.    4Tol&4toi    London,  180a-*14. 

a  The  Edinborgh  Eneydopedia.  Ooodncted  by  Sir  DiBwIi 
Brewster.  18  toIs.  4to.  Edlnbonh,  180»-'80l  (ThtelA- 
portent  work  waa  eq>edally  rich  in  ita  adentifle  depart- 
ment, and  an  American  ednion  of  it,  imnroTed  br  the  ni» 
dition  of  nnmerooa  aitidea  lelatiTe  to  the  American  tm^ 
tinent^waa  pnbliahed at PhitodelphJa in  1ML) 

la  The  Encyclopedia  ICetnmoUtana,  or  UnlTeraal  Dlelia^ 
cry  of  Knowledge,  on  an  Ori^nal  Plan,  comprising  tts 
twofold  AdTantage  of  a  Philoaophical  and  an  Alphabetiaia 
Arrangement,  with  appropriate  EngraTina.  Edited  hy 
Edward  Smedley,  UuA  Jamea  Rose,  and  Henry  Jete 
Boeeu  S9  thick  TolflLiritht  additional  Tola,  efpfaitea  and 
one  of  index.  London,  ISU^'^Sl  (The  diviaioiMer  tfefi 
work,  which  follow  a  system  of  nnlTersal  knotrie^e  pi*- 
Jeeted  by  &T.  Coleridge,  are  aa  foDowa:  Tola.  1,  i,pa« 
sdeneea;  Tola.  8-8i,  mixed  and  ap^M  adencea;  Tola.  a-SI!^ 
histcnysind  Mography;  t<^  14-90^  a  mlaedlaneoaa  lasl- 
eon.  A  cabinet  edition  is  in  procesa  ef  pnbUcatioa  ti 
small  oetaTO  Tolomea.  In  thialaiige  collection  are  contste* 
ed  many  complete  treatlaea  of  great  Talne,  aathe  **ScieM« 
of  Method** of  Coleridge,  the  ^Logie**  and  ''Rhetoric of 
Arehbfabop  Whately,  portiona  of  Roman  history  by  Dr.  Ar> 
ndd,  and  woriv  on  the  Ustory  of  moral  and  metaphyded 
phlloaqphy  by  P.  D.  Ifanriee.) 

11.  The  EneydopsMlia  EdinensU  ^  Jamea  Millar,  t^vlft 
4toi    Edinbordh,  1811 

la  The  Encyclopedia  Pertfaenda,  with  PlatesL  Attribatad 
to  Miner.    SS  toIsl  8Ta    London,  1811 

la  The  London  Encyclopedia,  or  UniTersd  Dictionary  «C 
Sdeneea  and  Arta,  Literatore,  and  Praeticd  Medianiea. 
By  Thomas  Cortia.  SS  Tola.  4ta  with  1  additiond  toL  «f 
n^Mu    London,  1889. 

li.  Tlie  Encydopedia  Americana,  a  Popokr  Dictionary  «f 
Arta,  Sdeneea.  Literatnre.  History,  Folitiea,  and  BkMOsn- 
phy ;  on  the  basis  of  the  7th  edition  of  the  German  <W> 


hrJeteWnkea.    MTola.4ta    London,  1797-15:29. 
4  Tb»  FngjWih  Encydopedla.  or  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
'    4ta    London,  160L 


Edited  by  Franda  Lleber, 
by  £.  Wiedeaworth  and  T.  6.  Bradford.  18  Tda.  Svo. 
niiladelpE^  lS29-'82.  (A  anpplementaiy  TvHome,  edttad 
by  H.  Vdhake,  wm  added  in  1S47.) 

15.  JUrdner'a  Cshinet  Cydopedia,  comprising  a  aeriea  «C 
OTigind  wKota  on  History,  Biogriudiy,  Xiteratnie,  the  Sd- 
eneea, Arta.  and  MamxfMtnrea.  1»  Tola,  small  6Ta 
don,  lS3M>-*4a  (Among  the  numerooa  Tdnable 
in  thia  series  are  wonca  of  Herschd  on  astronomy,  of 
Brewster  on  optica,  Maddntoah'S  **HistOTy  of  England,* 
Sismondfs  *« Italian  BepabUca,"* 8cott*a  ^^Hlstoryol Scot- 
land," and  Thiriwaira  **Hlstory  of  Greece.**) 

le.  Partinston'S  Britiah  Qydopedia.  IS  Tok  Sra  Loe- 
don,18«. 

17.  ThePennyCydopedlaoftheSodetyfertheDUnMlonef 
Cseftil  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George  Long.  t7Tda.snall 
folia  London,  1SS^*4S,  with  %  aoimleinentarT  toIsu  la 
184^*51;  9dsnm>lement,lToL1681 

18.  The  Popular  Ktcydopedia,  or  Converaatioiks  Lezlooa; 
being  a  Genenl  DictionarT  of  Useftil  Knowledge^  ndtk 
Dissertatimia  by  Eminent  Wrltera.  7  toIb^  royd  8to.  Qha- 
gow,lS41. 

19.  Brande^a  Dictionary  of  Sdence,  Literatsra,  and  Art 
Royd  6Ta    London,  1«MS;  Sd  ed,  18&8-*58;  an 
ed.  New  York,  18481 

SO.  The  Nationd  CrdopedUof  Usefhl  Knowleto.    19 
small  Sra    London,  18(7-*51 :  and  Boston,  ISUL    (TUa  ii 
an  abridgmfnt  of  the  **  Penny  Crdopedia.^^ 

21.  Tlie  leooographic  Encyclopedia  of  Sdence,  litemtan^ 
and  Art.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  O.  Heck,  wllk 
additions,  and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Bdrd  4  toIs.  loyd 
8TO.  of  text,  and  2  Tola,  of  plates.    New  York,  leOL 

22.  The  Endiah  Cydopcdia.  a  NewDictiooaiy  of  UniTend 
Knowledge.  Conducted  by  Charlea  Knight  To  be  com- 
pleted in  90  Tols.  London.  ISM  d  aegL  (This  work  ii 
based  upon  the  **  Penny  Cydopasdia,**  and  ia  didded  into 
the  4  departments  of  Geop^apfay.  Natnrd  History,  Blogr»> 
phy,  and  Arta  and  SdenoesL    The  9  first  depaitmento  am 
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BOW  c««iiH«««i  in  4  ToU  «Mh,  Ui.  M  In  «  toU.,  m.j  the  of  the  varioiw  brancb«  of  human  knowledge, 
^  marks  out  the  limits  of  each,  its  connection 
Beiide  these  larger  works,  a  mnltitodeof  cycio-  with  the  rest,  and  the  characters  which  di»tin« 
rMndian  have  bven  publish«^l,  intended  to  iin{»art  guish  them  in  our  minds.  Bacon  had  made  his 
information  in  8|>ocifd  branches  of  knowlege,  cvleD^ated  partition  of  human  learning  into  his- 
as  London*s  *'  Encyclopiedias  of  Agriculture,  tory,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  according  to  the 
Oardening,  Architecture,  Plants,  Trees,'*  Ac. ;  powers  of  the  mind  ref*|)ectively  concerntil  in 
Todd*s  "  CyclojMedia  <if  Anatomy  and  Physi-  them,  the  memory,  imagination,  and  rvaimn. 
ology;"  Nichols  **  Cyclopiedia  of  Physical  This  psychological  division  is  neither  rigonms 
Science:'' Nicholnon*.-*" Eucych»|)aHlia of  An*hi-  nor  exact,  and  IVAtembert  attempted  to  cum- 
toctaro;"  Chambers's  ^*  Cycloim'dia  of  Englibh  plete  the  classification  by  adding  a  distinction 
literature;"  Duyckinck's^'CycloiKediaof  Aiiier-  between  the  historic  and  the  rational  order  of 
ican  Liwrature ;"  llomans's  '*  Cyclonndia  of  the  sciences,  between  the  order  in  which  they 
Commen-e;"  and  Allibone's  ''Critical  Diction-  are  produced  in  society  and  that  in  which  they 
ary  of  English  Literature." — On  tliu  continent,  logically  stand  related  to  each  other.  He  there- 
at well  &s  in  England,  tlio  "Cyclopaedia"  of  fore  first  reviewe<i  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Ephraim  Cliambers  gave  an  impulse  to  the  dc-  arts  and  sciences,  detailing  the  history  (if  Intel- 
•Ire  for  such  publications.  A  second  edition  of  lectual  culture  in  Euroi>o  from  the  revival  of 
the  French  translation  having  been  proponed,  leamfaig,  and  finally  raised  the  cyclopa^dic  tree, 
it  was  resolved,  u{K>n  the  suggestion  of  the  ablxG  following  in  general  the  classification  of  liocMn, 
Oqa  de  MalveSi  to  divide  the  manuscript  among  and  developing  all  the  branches  of  learning 
ieveral  literati,  in  order  to  elaborate  the  re-  according  to  their  metaphysical  de|>endenees. 
nectivo  articles  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  that  The  style  of  this  discourse  is  severe  and  simple, 
tuey  might  be  combined  into  a  cyclopiedia  at  adhering  closely  to  the  language  profter  to  phi- 
oDoe  more  original  and  more  comprehensive  losophy,  yet  rendering  clear  and  palpable  the 
than  tiie  English  model  and  gn>undwork.  The  most  alistract  ideas.  The  work  itself  exerted 
Abb6  having  disagreed  with  the  b<»okseller  in  an  immen?ie  infiuence  in  hastening  the  great- 
tho  out.>et  of  this  umlertaking,  Diderot  and  est  |Niliticul  revoluti<m  of  modern  times.  It 
D*AIembert  became  its  principal  uuinagers.  was  designed  at  once  to  reve:d  to  the  human 
Thns  originatc<l  tlie  great  trench  EncychpiiUe^  mind  the  extent  of  its  |>ower  by  nnfuhling  the 
which,  at  first  in tende«l  to  consist  of  lU,  was  en-  picture  of  its  riches,  and  to  emanoi|>ute  hu- 
large«l  to  28  folio  Toltmies.  Its  title  is  Enei/rlo'  man  thought  by  treatim;  freely  every  science 
jw/m  ou  tlictionnaire  raitonne  de*  $cUnee*^  de4  and  doctrine ;  and  it  was  conceiveil  in  a  spirit 
arU^  €t  des  niitUn,  par  une  9ocUU  de  ffens  de  inditferent,  if  not  antagoni^tic,  t*}  the  in^itu- 
lettrrSy  mi*  en  ordre  ei  puhlie  juir  M.  DidervU  tion^  usogi's,  and  faith  of  the  time.  It  is  the 
*i  quant  d  Ih  partU  tnti(Jtt/Htiti*/ue  ftur  J/,  most  complete  expression  of  the  philosophical, 
d*Aiemf*frt.  Thefiri»t  7  vols.appeare«l  in  Paris  critical,  irreligioiLs,  and  reformatory  tendencies 
(1751- 57j;  the  remaining  10  Vols,  of  text  were  of  the  \H\h  centurv.  Its  genenilly  iKili>hed 
pablbilieil,  aci'ording  to  tlie  title  page,  at  Neuf-  and  eorrei't  style,  and  its  blending  of  phiI(AM»phy, 
chatel  (1705);  and  there  were  11  a<lditional  elegance,  and  gayety,  made  it  fashionable  in 
vols,  of  plat<^  A  supplement  of  4  voU,  witli  c(»urtly  sc^ciety,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
1  additional  vol.  of  plates,  was  i«44ue<l  at  Amster-  authority  and  infltience.  To  counteract  the  di.4- 
dam  ( 1770-*77).  A  Table  analytic/  ueet  rai4onh€6  organizing  tendencies  of  the  EncyrU,jt(die^  and  to 
de»  nuttiere*  was  added  in  2  vols.  (17m».  The  apply  a  more  meth<Klical  system,  was  the  de'*igQ 
work,  though  several  timen  interrupted  by  the  of  the  projectors  of  the  Enrt/ehffHflieme(fuiiii/ue^ 
guverninvnt  while  in  progress,  was  everywhere  the  most  elalxirate  work  of  the  kind  ciiai.t  in 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  the  France,  puMi.-hed  by  Panckoncke  and  .\g:i'>M< 
editors  and  princii»al  c«»llaboratorH  a  place  in  (201  voN.,  inclu<iing47voKofplateNpuriH.  17^1 
£uro|»ean  history,  and  in  the  history  of  ]ihilos-  -lh3'2).  Its  met IkmI  consists  in  iLssigning  to  each 
opby,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Encyclopaili<«ts.*'  s<.*ieiu*e  a  s|»eciul  alphalK.*tical  dictionary,  and  tlie 
Aromul  Didenit  and  D'AleiubiTt  were  groutn-d  whole  botik  i*  therefore  a  collection  of  46  di»- 
Voltaire,  It<Misseau,  Turgot,  llelvelius,  Puclos,  tinct  cyi-Iopiedi:iM  or  diet  ion  arii.-s  of  scienre.  lit- 
CoDdlllHC,  Mably,  Hutfon,  Ja  Ilaqn*,  Moniion-  erature,  and  art.  with  disvrtations  inters|*erMrd 
tel,  liaynoL  Mon*llet,  Grinmi,  Saint  LamlNTt,  through* >ut.  Among  the  itlitcrs  were  Qnatre- 
and  many  others.  Four  new  e«litiiins  of  it  were  mere  de  i^uinry  fur  archiioctnn*,  Hergier  for 
rapidly  isfued,  at  Ix'trhorn  (:i3  vi>l.-.,  1770 1,  at  theol(»gy,  Slon;;ez  fur  antiiiuitie>,  Gingiune  ftT 
Luoca  (24  viils.,  1771),  at  iieneva  (3'J  \mN.,  imumc,  De  L*inian-k  fur  luiturol  hi«tcry,  and 
inoorfK>rating  the  supplements  1777).  and  at  ViciMr.Vzyr.  Cav^ini,  l.atn*il)e.  Testier.  Naigeon, 
Lausanne  and  liern  (•'iGviiK,  177*^1.  It  was  the  ConUorcei,  arnl  Lacrt-tello  for  other  ilepart- 
faasis  alto  of  the  cyclofNedia  of  Fvhce(  Yvenlnn,  iiuMit**.  A  Si-.tni-h  translation  of  it  <M.'tdri<!, 
1j70-*8<),  4M  ViiU,  with  10  aildilional  vi»k  of  17'*'>-1'^«'»».  vnN.  i.-xi.»  was  Ciinimence«l,  but  ni»t 
plat«s),  among  the  ctdlalMiratiir'*  of  whicJi  Mere  rMnipleto).  Durini:  the  iK-riml  whirh  ha»e!ap'Hil 
£ttler,  I^doiule,  and  lluller.  The  />Mr«"f  r«  pn-  tinre  the  i-i*ninti'iicinu  ni  of  thi4  work  M-ietu-e  hi** 
/imiAtfirs,  which  is  ranked  among  the  rhr/s  niu«le  o^toninhin;;  pnigri-.-^  and  c(>nM.iiMiii:'.y 
d*iKum  of  the  age,  was  written  by  D'.McnibiTt.  M'Veral  i«f  the  earli*.r  part«»  are  now  of  contjMra- 
In  it  the  author  traces  the  geuudugicol  order  tively  little  \ulue.    The  following  ore  the  Uio^t 
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important  of  recent  French  enojblopsBdias:  1«  most  a  general  pyolopad^a.    A  new,  nnchang^ 

The  Enoyehpidietnodeme:  Dictumnaire  ahregS  ed  edition  of  the  first  97  volumes  appeu^  at 

ds9  mieMn.  de»  leUret^  de»  arU^  de  VindmttU^  Berlin  (1782-1814),  and  anoUier  eoition  (83 

d»  VagrieuUwre^  et  du  commerce;  conducted  hy  vols.,  Berlin,  1785-1812)inclnde8  116  volnmes 

K.  Conrtin  (26  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  182d-'82t  2d  of  the  original  work.    The  DeuUche  EnoyhUh 

ed.  1848 ;  8d  ed^  completely  revised,  under  the  padie^  begun  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  H.  M. 

dnrecdon  of  M.  L6on  Benier,  27  vds„  with  8  ad-  G.  EOster  (1778),  and  continued  by  J.  F.  Boos 

ditional  vols,  of  plates,  1858-^55).  A  supplement  to  the  28d  volume  as  fJEur  as  the  letter  E  (1804), 

to  this  work  has  reached  the  7th  volume,  and  remains  unfinished.  It  excludes  biogn^hy,  ge- 

the  letter  L  (1859).    2.  JHctionnairedelacoiP'  ography,  history,  and  ancient  literature.    'Hie 

MrwUian  et  de  la  lecture^  directed  by  M.  W.  AUgemeineB  Lanhan  der  ESmete  und  Wkeetir 

I>iickett(62  vols.,  Paris,  1882-^89 ;  2d  ed.,  revis-  echa^ften^  by  J.  T.  Jablonski,  appeared  in  Lei^ 

ed  and  enlarged,  16  large  8va  vols.,  1858-'68).  sic  (1721 ;  new  ed.  at  EOnigsWg,  1748-^6^1 

This  cyclopndia  is  very  unequally  executed,  but  in  2  vols.).    Theolo^,  history,  and  geographj^. 

many  of  its  articles  are  unusually  complete  and  were  excluded  from  it.  The  Oroeeee  VclUtdnd^ 

entertaining.    8.  The  Encyclopidie  dee  gene  du  gee  Unitereal-Lexihon  aXUr  Wieeenechaften  und 

B^erMre  unwereel  dee  ecieru^,  dee  let-  Hi^netey  edited  successively  by  lAidewig,  Frank- 


tree;,  et  dee  arte;  jjo/runeeocUtideeawim^delU*  enstein,  Lonsolius,  and  others,  and  commonly 

tbratewre^  et  d^arUetee  (44  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1888^  called  Zedler^s  Lexicon,  after  the  publisher  (64 
'44X    4.  The  Bneydopidie  du  XIX  siMA^  a .  vols.,  Halle  and  Leipac,  1782-^62 ;  4  supme- 

Bomaa  Catholic  work,  published  by  M.  Saint  mentary  vols,  added,  1751-^54),  is  still  useful  on 

Priest  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1889-'52).    5.  EncycUn  account  of  the  citations,  and  of  its  carefully  pre- 

pMe  eatkolique:  Eepertaire  unwend  et  rat*  pared  genealogical  articles.    The  most  compre- 

eemeU  dee  eeieneee,  dee  lettree,  dee  arte,  et  dee  mS*  nensive  German  work  of  this  character  is  the 

fMfVE,  aeee  la  biographie  dee  hommee  eelibree  ;  di-  celebrated  AUgemeine  Eneyhlopddie  der  WieeeiP- 

netod  by  the  abb6  Ghure  and  viscount  Walsh  (18  eehqften  und  KUnete  of  J.  8.  Ersch  and  J.  G« 

Tola.  4to.,  Paris,  184(^'48 ;  8  vols  of  a  supj^e*  Gruber,  late  professors  at  Halle  (Leipsic,  1818 

meat  have  already  been  added,  1859).    6.  The  et  eeq, ;  not  yet  concluded).    In  1881  the  un* 

Aeifelopidie  nowoeUe^  ou  dictionnaire  fhiloeo'  dertaking  passed  from  the  hands  of  Enoch 

pkefue^eoient^ique, Utteraire, et induetnel^ edit-  Bichter,  who  began  it,  to  the  Brockhaus  firm, 

ed  by  P.  Leroux  and  J.  Baynaud  (8  vols.,  Paris,  its  present  enterprising  publishers.    The  work 

18S4  eteeq,).  This  work  contiuns  many  remark-  is  divided  into  8  sections,  the  1st  including  A- 

able  articles,  and  is  less  a  dictionary  of  general  G,  the  2d  H-N.  and  the  8d  the  remaining  let«- 

knowledge  than  a  series  of  dissertations  on  va-  ters  of  the  alphabet.    The  sections  are  prose- 

rions  subjects.    Its  editors  were  distinguished  cuted  contemporaneously,  the  Ist   since  the 

phUoeophers  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  the  death  of  Ersch  being  edited  by  Gruber  and  M. 

eoQaborators  few  in  number,  and  the  elaborate  H.  F.  Meier ;  the  2d,  by  A.  G.  Hoffinann  in 

artides  present  throughout  a  unity  of  view  and  Jena ;  and  the  8d,  by  M.  H.  F.  Meier  in  Halleu 

docteine.    7.  The  Dictiannaire  dee  ecieneeephi-  More  than  125  large  4to.  vols,  have  (1859)  been 

Sar  une  eoeietS  de  projeeeeure  de  issued.    This  cyclopsadia  is  esteemed  the  most 

irected  by  M.  Franck  (5  vols.,  learned  and  thorough  that  has  appeared  in  any 

^aria,  1844-*52).   '8.  The  JOiotionnaire  ghUral  literature.    Biographies  of  the  liviug  are  ex- 

de  Hegraphief  dPhieUnrCj  de  gSographie,  dee  an-  eluded  from  it.    A  new  epoch  in  the  literature 

tiquiUe^  et  dee  inetitutiane^  &o.,  by  Dezobry  and  of  cyclopeedias  began  with  the  publication  of 

Baehelet  (2  thick  8vo.  vols.,  Paris,  1857).    9.  the  OoTwereaticne'Lexikan  (6  vols.,  Leipsic  and 

The  Dietumnaire  univereel  dee'ecieneee,  dee  let-  Amsterdam,  1796-1810) ;  a  work  of  unequal- 

trea^  et  dee  arte^  by  M.  Bouillet  (1  voL  8vo.,  led  popularity,  which  nas  passed  through  10 

Fluia  8d  ed.  1857).    10.  The  Dietumnaire  uni-  successive  editions  at  home,  and  been  trans- 

eearmi  d'hdetoire  et  de  geographic,  by  M.  Bouil-  lated  into  numerous  languages  abroad.    The 

let  (1  vol  8vo.,  Paris,  14th  ed.  1858).    11.  The  idea  of  the  work  originated  with  Dr.  LObel ; 

Qreimd  dietionnaire  de  geographic  universelle,  it  was,  however,  completed  under  the  inspeo- 

by  M.  Bescherelle  (4  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1856-  tion  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  who  conducted  the 

%7).    The  chief  French  cyclopasdic  periodi-  second   edition  (10  vols.  1812-*19).    It  was 

eak,  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  originally  designed  for  the  use  of  persons  who 

have  been  the  Betme  eneyclopidiaue  of  Jul-  might  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation 

fien  (Paris,  1819-'88),  and  the  Bulletin  dee  and  society  of  well-informed  circles.    Thisdis- 

eeUmeee  of  Femssac  (Paris,  1828-'81). — Among  tinctive  feature  of  the  work  has,  however,  been 

the  earfy  German  cyclopsBdias  the  most  eel-  to  a  certain  degree  changed  by  numerous  im- 

ebrated  is  the  Ockonomiech-Technologische  Bn^  prove ments  in  successive  editions,  so  that  its 

cwilopddie^  commenced  at  Berlin  in  1773,  by  pTesenttitio^  AUgemeine IhutecheBeaUEncf/ilo' 

f.  G.  Erunita,  and  continued  successively  by  pddie  fUr  die  gebildeten  Stdnde  (ConvcrsatioM' 

F.  J.  Fldrke,  H.  G.  Fldrke,  J.  W.  D.  Eorth,  Lexikon),  conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  its  general 

and   C.  D.  Hoffmann.    There   have  already  character.    The  latest  edition  was  published  at 

(1859)  been  published  220  vols.  4to.,  and  it  is  leipsic  (15  vols,  in  16,  1851-^55).    Several  im- 

nearly  concluded.    Though  originally  limited  portent  cyclopsBdio  works  have  been  issued  by 

to  eoooomy  and  technology,  it  has  become  al-  brockhaus,  in  connection  with  the  Convenor 
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^iami-Lixihniy  as  the  Ccnrenation»'Lexihon  der  sade.  It  was  traitflated  into  Turkish  br  the  soo 
fMveff^n  Zeit  vnd  Literatur  (4  voR,  Leiiwtc,  of  the  author,  Kenud  cddin  Mohammed  (died  in 
1833-'34);  ihfuConrerMtLoM'Lexikonder  Gtgen-  the  vear  of  the  Ilegira  1032,  A.  D.  1622).  it 
wari  (4  vols.,  1$38-*41) ;  the  Ofgenttart,  a  pe-  divides  the  sciences  into  7  clasoea,  rhetoric,  elo- 
riodicaif  in  which  the  alphabetical  order  was  qneflce,  dialectics,  theoretical  philosophy,  practi- 
abandoned,  but  which  consisted  of  essays  giv-  eal  philosophy,  theoretical  positive  science,  and 
ioff  a  cycloiHpdio  exhibition  of  the  present  time  practical  positive  science.  Tash  Kopri-^ade 
(ll  vols.,  1848-^56);  and  CnsereZeit,  a  monthly  reckoned  in  all  807  sciences,  which  hb  son  ex- 
periodical  of  a  similar  character  now  in  pro-  tended  in  the  Turkish  version  to  600.  A  gen- 
ffresB  (1857^<af7.)<  The  rnieenal-Lexilandfr  end  alphabeticallv  arranged  cyclopa>dia  was 
yergangenheit  and  Grgenftart  of  Pierer  (26  prepared  bv  lla^i  Ehalfa,  whose  proner  name 
Tols.,  Altenburg,  1824-*S6;  6  supplementary  was  Mustapha  ebnAbdallah  Ealib  Tsmcbi  (died 
Tols^  lS40-*47;  2d  ed.,  84  vols.,  184a-'46 ;  8d  A.  D.  1657).  This  voluminous  writer  on  the  bib- 
ed.,  17  vols.,  184{>-*53 ;  supplement  of  6  vols,  add-  liography,  geography,  and  history  of  the  ICos- 
cd,  1851-54,  and  of  2  voK,  1855;  4th  ed.,  Alten-  lems  collected  many  separate  and  rare  treatises 
borff  and  New  York,  1857  tt  tiq. ).  This  cyclo-  into  one  body  under  the  title  of  Keahf  n  9oonoon 
pffMlia  is  admirable  for  its  univeraality  and  for  an  Etmail  Kootoob  telfoonoon  (tlio  knowledfro 
the  brc'vity  and  completeness  of  its  statements,  of  books  and  sciences).  In  his  introduction  he 
The  otiicr  principal  German  cyclopa^dias  are :  treated  of  the  nature,  object,  and  classification 
BneyiiojHhtUcheM  SackftOrUriuch  (21  vols.,  ^  of  the  sciences ;  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
Zeltz,  1792-1806;  2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  1822-'23X  tlie  sciences  in  oriental  countries;  of  several 
which  excludes  biographies  and  natural  his-  special  questions  concerning  the  history  of 
lory;  \hi^  ConrermiiojM'Lexikan  fikr alls Stdnde  learning;  and  of  the  Arabic  language  and  lit- 
(8  vols.,  Lei{)sic  and  Ilalberstiult,  1823-'28),  erature.  The  whole  of  this  introduction  is 
<^ten  called  from  its  publisher  the  ^^  BrOggeman  translated  in  Von  llammer^s  EneyllojHuliteke 
OydopaMlia  ;*^  the  I>amtn'Confermtion$'Ltxi-'  Vfbenichtder  Wimnseh({ftmdf*  OrUnU{lM^ 
Ml  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834-^38;  2d  unchanged  slo,  1804).  These  two  immen.so  collections  were 
ed.,  Adorf^  1846) ;  Meyer's  Coniemiticn^  preceded  by  several  cycIopaMlias  more  or  less 
Lunkon  (50  vols.,  ilildburghansen,  1839-*55),  complete.  Tlie  fir^t  who  among  the  Arabi* 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  other  ans  made  a  cyclopa}dic  scheme  of  tlie  sciences 
CoQvtfrsations-Lexicon ;  a  new  Cantermtions-  was  the  celebrated  physician  Abu  All  ebn  Ab- 
Laikon  begun  br  Meyer  (Ilildburghansen,  1856  dallah  ebn  t^ina,  known  among  Europeans 
H  M.) ;  Uie  Contermtion^-Lexikon  fur  alls  by  the  name  of  Avioenna  (died  A.  D.  1(^7). 
Btdna^^  published  by  Wi^^and  (15  vols.,  Leipnic,  Of  his  treatuo  on  the  nature  of  tlie  scienooe 
184(>-'52);  tho  Aligemetne  ReaUEntyklopdAlU,  and  the  method  of  teaching  we  are  able  to 
9dtr  ConttrmtUnu-Lexikan  fAr  da$  hatKoliKh4  Jodge  only  from  the  high  commendations  of 
/>fti<srA^n(<^  by  W.  Binder  and  others  (12  vols.,  Tash  Kopri-sade,  tlie  greatest  oriental  cyclo- 
BatiHUtn.  1846-*51);  and  the  RealrEfieykloptl'  piedist,  who  acknowledges  obligations  to  no 
du  /itr  ProtestantUcha  Theologie  %tiul  Kircht^  other  of  his  predecessors.  The  oldest  prosper 
by  L>r.  Ilerxog  (^tutt^^art  and  Hamburg,  1854  cyclopONlia  among  the  Arabians  was  the  Ila* 
€t  9etj.);  the  lust  work  reached  in  1858  the  daikol^^nrar  Ji  hakttik  ilesntr  (garden  flow- 
letter  M  and  the  0th  vol. ;  an  English  ccm-  era  or  true  mysteries),  by  Tnkhr  eddin  Mo- 
dens(*d  translation  of  it  is  in  progress  by  J.  II.  hammed  ben  Omar  Er-rasi  (died  A.  D.  12ol)>, 
A.  liomberger  (Philadelphia,  1858  €t  9cq,^  de-  which  embract^s  60  vciuuces.  Al>out  a  cen- 
rigned  to  Ik)  in  3  vols.). — ^The  most  important  tury  later  appeared  the  cyclopa>diai  Jft^«iAo{- 
Italian  cyclofindias  are  the  ^uoto  dinonario  oohom  (kev  of  sciences),  by  Scrad-slieddin 
9eientifM>  e  evricto  Boero-profano^  by  IMvati  ebn  Yakub  Vussuf  U*n  Ebi  Mohammed  bvu  Alt 
as  vols,  folio,  1746-^51);  and  the  £Vicm>^/ui  es-Sakaki  (dietl  A.  I).  1380).  This  work  m- 
/ta/i(fr«'i (Venice,  1854 e^sf^.).  Cyclopaxlias ex-  Joyed  an  unrivalled  reimtation  for  a  century 
lit  also  in  mo^  other  Euroiiean  languages,  as,  in  and  a  half,  and  more  than  liHj  commentarios 
Danish,  the  AUneunyttigi  hansk  Kont<rmtioh$'  were  written  <in  it,  and  even  a  larger  number  of 
Ltxieon^  by  P.  Larsen  (Copenhagen,  1849  it  epitomes  of  it  were  made.  Anu»ng  the  latter 
esf.);  in  8wi<<lish,  the  Stnukt  Kontenations-  was  an  excellent  elalx>mtion  of  the  rhetorical 
lirieon  (Stockholm,  1H45  tt  9e*i.)\  and  in  division  by  Shenis  t^ldin  Muhammi'<l,  c«4ebni- 
&iani»h,  the  Patk-Lexifon^  by  Juan  Peftalver  ted  as  the  '^preacher  of  iMniasca**"  (du-il  A. 
(Madrid,  1M2),  tlie  liihUotfca  ttnhrmil  dr  in-  I>.  133^).  Under  Mohiunnied  lU  the  con^pier- 
•fmeritfri  (Barcelona*  1S42  r^  *"/.),  and  the  A*!!-  or  of  Constantinople,  M.*vend  c\4-lt>|'aHlias  of 
eklop€dia  KtfHifk0ltd€l»igioA'lA,{}i5dnd^\t^2  large  compass  wtro  pnMluoed.  One  of  the-^; 
el  9eq.), — Tlie  oriental  nations  hnve  general  and  was  a  leiiriutl  work  on  14  hciences.  by  an  ll^y  {'• 
■pecial,  systematic  and  alphaltetio  cvcloiMiHlitu*.  tian  named  1  MielAli^thlin  AUlerraliman  Un 
The  nii>st  iMinplete  of  them  i'*  in  Arabic,  svs-  Ebibekr  KscM>yuti  (dii-d  A.  I>.  lb*^\  fmrts  ot 
tematically  arranged,  and  entitled  Mi/tah  tM-taU  which  were  rL*«lii«vd  to  ver>e  by  K*veral  sciiol.ir». 
dtt  tt  mimhtih  e$^iyiUlei  fi  m/T«v/iC  tlooloom  A  great  cyelopaHlia  in  the  Persian  langua;:e  is 
(the  key  of  happiness  and  the  Riding lieacim  in  tlie  Xff'*iis oijttottiM*m  fi  amis  iloopiton  {irva^urvs 
the  objei'ts  of  the  sciences),  by  Mola  Ahmini  of  knowledge  to  aiforn  the  eyes^,  which  em- 
bcQ  Mostapha,  eomisonly  caQed  Tash  Kopri-  braces  120  sciences.    It  is  in  2  iMirtit;  the  l»t 
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treatiogof  ihepre-IalamitiosoienoesinSbookai  cydopenh  eye,  however,  Ss  Sjrmmetrical,  and 

the  2d  of  the  Idamitic  sciences  in  9  books.  The  formed  by  the  union  of  oarts  corresponding  to 

^ffecaid  dkhdban*e  el-Ahmed  hhanie  (aseM  two  eyes,  the  outer  or  the  inner  halves,  either 

rerndts,  ftcX  by  Mohammed  Emin  ben  ^adr  of  wbich  wonld  make  a  symmetrical  organ. 

esh-Sbjrvani^  is  a  ftmoos  cyclopaadia,  prepared  The  accessory  organs,  as  the  lids,  the  lachrymid 

for  the  saltan  Ahmet  I.    It  treats  of  58  scien-  apparatus,  vessels,    nerves,  and  muscles,  are 

oea  in  5  parts,  which,  like  the  parts  of  an  army,  double  or  single  according  to  the  condition  of 

au«  entitled:  thevan(soiencesand  their  order),  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  bones  forming  the 

tiie  li^t  wing  (philological  sciences),  the  left  orbit  are  modified  in  a  similar  manner,  the  fh>n* 

wing  ^philosophical  sciences),  the  rear  (the  eth-*  tal  being  narrowed,  the  orbital  processes  of  the 

icB  ^  monarchs),  and  the  centre  (the  sciences  upner  maxiUarv  joined  together  and  very  smaU, 

of  law).    The  Ghinese  and  Japanese  also  have  ana  the  malar  bones  almost  meeting  on  the  me- 

greet  cydopodias.    Almost  the  whole  contem*  dian  line ;  according  to  Meckel  and  GeofOroy  St. 

ponry  learning  is  contained  in  the  Ku^hinria&*  Hildre,  the  ulterior  portions  of  the  cerebral 

^tnmrluirUm  (ancient-modem  4  collections),  by  hemispheres  are  uniteo,  with  a  fusion  of  the  lat^  . 

€!lia-ho-lii(1246).  Similar  Chinese  works  in  the  eral  ventricles,  diminution  of  the  corpus  callo- 

17th  oentmry  attained  to  inmiense  magnitude,  sum,  a  less  number  of  convolutions,  smaHsizeof 

The  iSoii-tMi-ttt,  in  130  vola,  treating  of  the  8-  the  entire  organ,  and  increase  of  serous  fluid.  Of 

mat  powers,  heaven,  eartb,  and  man,  was  pub-  course  the  eyes  could  not  come  together  wiUi- 

Babed  in  Japanese  near  the  beginning  of  the  out  atrophy  of  the  nose,  which  is  £splaced  up- 

pceseot  century,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it^  both  ward,  forming  the  proboscis  seen  in  such  cases 

m  Japaneoe  and  Ghinese,  in  the  royal  library  on  the  forehead ;  and  all  the  component  parts 

of  Pariflb  of  this  organ  show  the  same  tendency  to  rasion 

GTGLOPISM  (Gr.  KVKkot^  a  circle,  and  «^,  on  the  median  line;  the  same  condition  of  par* 

eye),  «  form  of  monstrosity,  in  which  a  single  tial  fusion  is  found  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 

eye  is  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  -  jaw,  the  intermazillaiy  orten  disappearing,  ot 

Soeh  monsters  belong  to  the  family  of  cycloce-  a  median  incisor  representing  the  union  of  two 

phsKans  of  Indore  G^ffroy  St  Hikore,  in  which«  teeth.    This  form  of  monstrositv  occurs  in  man^ 

with  a  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  nasal  the  dog,  cat,  rabbity  calf^  sheep,  horse,  and  birds, 

apparatos,  the  organs  of  vinon  are  imperfectly  but  especially  in  the  pig.  which  furnishes  more 

&nned,  with  ateiraency  to  approach  the  median  than  half  of  the  cases  of  this,  as  of  most  other 

fine,  and^  sometimes  with  a  complete  fhsion  of  anomalous  conditions.   In  the  true  eyeheephaluk 

the  two';  the  jaws  also  present  more  or  less  the  proboscis  is  wanting,  indicating  a  still  greater 

defiinnity,  bat  the  ears  are  generally  normal,  dc^gree  of  monstrosity ;  the  genus  stomoeephaluM 

These  monsters  have  attracted  special  attention  diners  from  rhtTi&eephalus  in  the  deformity  of 

from  their  resemblance  to  the  fabulous  Cyclops,  the  lower  jaw  or  the  entire  absence  of  the  open* 

partBColarly  Polyphemus,  rendered  celebrated  ing  of  Ihe  mouth ;  these  two  forms  are  com- 

by  the  verses  of  Homer,  Yirgil,  and  Ovid ;  no  paratively  rare.    Certm  very  small  crustace- 

dooht,  these  poetic  creations  were  founded  on  ans  have  the  eyes  quite  dose  together,  and  even 

actoal  observation  of  some  of  these  not  uncom-  confounded  in  a  single  mass,  and  are  hence 

moa  deformities.  -  Someof  the  divisions  of  this  called  cyclops.    These  monsters,  both  human 

funOy  have  two  eyes,  placed  either  in  a  single  and  animal,  are  generally  bom  living  and  in 

or  «  doable  orbit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  nose  is  good  condition,  and  are  most  frequently  fe- 

atrophied,  with  or  without  a  kind  of  trunk  males ;  they  perish  soon,  probably  from  the  in* 

above  the  eyes;  these  cannot  strictly  be  called  abUity  of  their  imperfectly  developed  brain  to 

eases  of  cydopism,  though  belonging  to  the  answer  the  requirements  of  extra-uterine  life. 

same  order  of  deformities,  and  are  comparatively  Many  authors  explain  this  form  of  monstrosity 

nuvi    The  most  common  form  is  the  rhin^ee-  by  an  arrest  of  development,  maintaining  thi^ 

pktUvMj  in  which  the  nose  is  atrophied,  being  every  eye  is  cyclopean  at  a  certain  st^  of 

represented  onlv  by  a  proboscis  on  the  lower  growth,  being  developed  from  a  central  cerebnd 

part  of  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  either  close  vesicle ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  similar  conditions 

together  or  fused  into  one  in  a  single  orbit;  occurring  in  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the  legs,  the 

in  extreme  cases  there  is  only  a  single  cavity  arms,  all  of  which  may  exist  singly  and  sym- 

vitfaoot  eyes.    The  single  eye  of  the  true  cy-  metrical  on  the  median  line,  Prof.  J.  Wyman 

dope  is  in  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  sym-  (^  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Socie^  of  Natural 

metrical,  with  a  central  pupil  and  an  upper  lid ;  History,''  vol.  vi.  p.  880)  is  of  opinion  that  a 

it  is  generally  hu-ger  than  a  common  eye,  and  single  vesicle  is  primarily  formed  on  the  median 

more  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  single  cornea  line  in  such  cases,  instead  of  one  on  each  side  as 

and  lens;  this  modification  maybe  traced  in  In  the  noTmolstate.'--&eeHistoirede8anomalie$ 

the  series  of  such  anomalies  from  two  contigu-  de  F organisation,  by  Isidore  Greof&oy  St.  Hi- 

oas  eyes  to  a  single  apparently  normal  organ,  laire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87&-420. 

The  artistic  representations  of  Polyphemus  have  GYGLOPS  (6r.  KvxXay^ ;  irvjcXor,  a  circle,  and 

always  been  erroneous,  in  that  they  have  made  cDif^,  an  eye),  in  tlie  Grecian  mythology,  a  race  of 

his  single  eye  either  a  right  or  a  left  one ;  every  giants,  with  bnt  one  circnlar  eye  in  the  middle 

organ  on  the  median  line  must  be  symmetrical,  of  the  forehead,  of  whom  there  are  various  tra* 

bat  neither  a  rig^t  nor  a  left  eye  is  so;  the  ditions.    Those  of  the  Odyssey  are  agrees  race 
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of  eannibil  aheplMrds  In  Sieflj,  whote  chief  flMni  Is  of  grett  antlanitj,  baTlng  been  nsed  In 

li  PoljpbemiML     The  Cjclope  of  Hetiod  are  the  worship  of  CybeW,  Bacchaa,  Jano,  and  a]l 

•OQs  of  Uranoe  and  Gaoa,  8  in  nwnber,  called  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 

Broott'S,  Bteropea,  and  Arm,  who  were  hurled  mythology,  and  probably  by  the  Jewi  and  mo9t 

Into  Tartamt  Vy  their  father,  released  and  re-  of  the  eastern  nations.    It  was  usually  made  in 

Imprisoned  br  Satnm,  sod  finally  freed  by  Jo*  th#l6nn  of  2  half  globesi 

niter.    For  the  latter,  ther  made  the  thunder*  CnTME,  the  lar^st  of  the  iEolian  cities  of 

wdts,  his  invincible  artillery;  for  Pluto,  his  Asia   Minor,  with   a   sood   harbor.    It  was 

helmet;  for  Neptune,  his  trident    Xhey  were  founded  by  Locrians,  ai^  was  the  mother  city 

kUlcd  by  Apdlo,  in  revenge  for  tbedeOh  of  his  of  Cunus  in  Campania, 

•on  .^sculapios,  who  was  destroyed  bv  Jupiter  GYNifiOIRUS,  an  Athenian  warrior,  who 

with  Uie  thunderbolts  they  had  fkimiuied  nim.  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 

▲  UUer  traditkm  makes  them  the  asustants  of  rathon,  400  B.  G.  He  was  the  son  of  Euphorion, 

Vulcin,  forsing  metallic  armor  and  ornaments  and  brother  of  the  poet  i£schylus.    When  the 

Ibr  gods  and  heroes  In  the  volcanoes  of  Lemnos  vanquished  Persians  were  endeavoring  to  esoai>e 

ai»d  Lipari,  and  under  Mt  Etna.    According  to  ftota  the  fatal  field  to  their  ships,  he  seised  one 

K.  G.  MoUer,  the  Qrdops  of  Uesiod  denote  the  of  their  triremes  with  his  right  hand,  and  when 

transient  disturbances  or  the  order  of  nature  by  that  was  severed  he  grasped  the  vessel  with  hb 

storms ;  Grote  finds  this  opinion  unsupported  left;  and  when  the  left  too  was  gone,  he  held  on 

^  the  ^  Theogonv  **  of  the  poet — ^The  name  of  to  the  hostile  galley  with  his  teeth. 

Cyclopean  wiuU  has  been  given  to  those  unce-  GTNICS,  a  school  of  Greek  nhiloeophers, 

mentcd  walls  of  imhewn  stones,  of  which  re-  liMmded  by  AnUsthenei^  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  in 

mains  abound  In  several  regions  of  Greece,  and  Athens,  in  the  gymnasium  Cynosorges,  about 

In  Etruria,  and  which  were  probably  erected  880  B.  C.    The  most  renowned  smong  them 

l^  Pelasgians.    Their  huge  size  and  uncouth  were  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  his  wile  Hip* 

form  were  the  reason  of  their  being  attributed  parchia,  and  Menippus.    They  taught  that  all 

to  the  fisbulous  giants. — In  English  the  word  speculative  philosophy  led  to  no  real  knowledge 

pyclops  is  both  singular  and  pluraL  c«  truth,  but  only  to  sophistry  and  the  destroo* 

CYdNUS,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  In  the  Tau«  tlon  of  virtue  and  human  society,  and  that  the 

ros,  and  flowing  through  Tarsus  Into  the  Modi-  only  task  of  philosophy  was  to  show  how  men 

terranean  sea  a  little  below  that  city,  was  cele-  mi^t  best  live  morally  and  peaceably.    In  this 

bratcd  for  the  deamess  and  coldiness  of  its  they  harmonised  with  the  btuic^  but  they  dif- 

waters,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  lereid  Arom  them  In  defining  virtue  to  be  the 

physicians  possessed  medicinal  virtues.     The  hl^iest  possible  simplicity  in  living,  and  inde- 

mouth  of  the  Cydnns  Is  now  choked  with  sand  pmdence  of  external  or  sensual  goods,  and  In 

and  other  alluvial  deposits.  carrying  this  so  far  that  they  despised  decency « 

CYIK)XIA,an  ancient  city  of  Crete,  rival  deanliness,  civilisation,  and  labor.    Ilenca  their 

and  enemy  of  Cnossos  and  (tortyna,  stood  on  name  became  a  by>word,  and  was  sneeringly 

the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  derived  its  derived  from  Kvm»  (dog) ;  they  were  called  a 

name  from  the  Cydone^  an  aboriginal  race  who  doggish  set,  and  the  name  Cynic  is  still  applied 

founded  it    Afterward  a  cokmy  of  Zacynthians  to  men  who  ditregard  tlie  proprieties  of  life  un- 

■ettled  there.    Kelt  came  the'Somians  in  the  der  the  pretetice  of  inde|>cndence  of  chsracter. 

•th  century,  and  ultimately  appeared  the  iEgl-  CYNOSCEPHAI^E  (Gr.  iat»»,  a  dog,  c«^ 

netans,  who  seised  on  the  city.    It  was  fiuuons  Xoi,  heads),  the  name  of  a  range  of  monntains  in 

for  uuinces.  Thessaly,  fsmoos  in  hiftory  for  two  battles  which 

CVGNUS,  a  northern   constellation,  made  were  fought  on  it    The  first  was  in  364  B.  C, 

nemoralile  by  containing  the  first  star  whose  when  the  Thebans,  tlioogh  victorious  over  the 

distance  from  the  sun  was  approiimately  de-  Phensans,  lost  their  general  Pelofiidas.    The 

iemiinod.  other  was  In  197  B.  C,  wlien  the  Roman  consul 

CYLINDER,  a  solid  figure  enclosed  tiy  paral-  Flaminius  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Philip  11.^ 

lei  straight  lines  passing  through  every  point  of  king  of  Mace<lon. 

a  cur%'e.    If  tlie  curve  be  a  circle,  and  the  lines  CYNOSURE  (Gr.  nmm,  a  dpg,  oupo,  a  tail),  tho 

at  right  angles  to  it,  the  cylinder  Is  called  a  name  formerly  given  to  tlie  constellatitm  Ursa 

right  cylinder.  Minor.   Thb  constellation  cuntainsi  the  iK>le  utar, 

CYMA,  or  Cm ATirM  (Gr.  cv^o*  s  wave).  In  and  was  on  this  account  an  otmnrt  of  much  at- 

architecture,  the  naioi'  of  a  UMmldingof  a  wave-  tention  to  mariners  and  travellers. 

like  ibnn,  of  which  there  aru  two  kind^  the  CYKUUIA,  in  ancient  times,  a  district  of  tho 

cyma  mrfa,  hollow  In  its  uppi-r  part  and  swell-  Psloponnesiia,   inhabited  by    a  rude  trilte  of 

Ing  below,  and  the  epima  rerermi^  which  swells  lonians.     Thev  weru  a   plundering  race,  and 

above  and  is  hollow  bek>w.  when  attackeif  would  retire  to  their  mountain 

CYMBALS  ((tr.  cvfA^oXof,  from  <v^i3of,  hoi-  faatnesses.    They  wore,  however,  Mibdued  by 

tow),  brass  mw»ical  inf»tninH*utA  of  iH>rr(insion,  the  Argives  at  an  early  {MTtod,  and  al*uiit  t)i« 

oonsiAtingofi  h4»Ilowed|ilateNi'irctilarinsliapey  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  their  (*otintry 

and  from  0  to  8  inches  in  diunioter,  which  are  pasned  into  tlw?  jKKwi-fHion  itf  Sfiarta.  Tin*  city  iH 

attached  to  the  handn  by  leather  \mi\ds  and  Tliyrea  (now  A*4ro^  with  the  ctmntry  aruuud, 

ployed  by  being  strudk  together.    The  instru-  fiirmcd  part  of  this  ancient  district 
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CYFRJSAythe  luune  of  a  genus  of  marina  of  great  sise  and  oonriderableaga.    Anj  garden 

aheDa  of  the  olaas  goiteropoda.    The  sheUs  are  soil  suits  the  cyi^rese^  but  a  deep  and  rather  drj 

of  oval  or  oblong  form,  more  or  less  roonded  and  sheltered  soil  smts  it  best.    It  can  be  raised 

er  oylindrioai,  wiu  a  small  and  imbedded  spire,  from  the  seeds,  sown  in  shallow  pans,  and  the 

Thd  longitadinal  qpertore  is  nearly  straight,  and  yonng  plants  on  reaching  8  or  4  inches  in  height 

toothed  or  plaited  on  each  side,  with  a  channel  need  to  be  potted  off  and  kept  for  a  few  years 

or  groove  ai  each  end.    The  genns  is  remark-  with  some  care  to  render  tnem  fit  for  trans- 

mhle  fer  the  differences  between  the  shells  of  the  planting  into  open  grounds.     Outtings  taken 

joang  and  adnlt  individuals,  the  outer  lip  in  the  from  the  younger  branches,  if  planted  during 

oarly  stages  of  growth  being  thin  and  the  aper*  the  autumn,  will  grow  and  succeed.    Little 

tore  wide.    By  the  gradual  inflection  and  thick*  training  is  necessary,  on  account  of  its  nat- 

ening  of  thial^  the  aperture  becomes  narrower,  nnd  tendency  to  groiw  upright.    We  are  not 

nod  the  shell  assumes  the  nearly  symmetrical  aware  of  the  cultivation  of  the  <^yi»'e8s  in  this 

fonn  of  the  adnlt  individuaL    About  150  living  oountry,  but  it  would  doubtless  succeed  in  any 

ipeoifla  are  known,  and  78  fossiL   The  genus  first  latitude  similar  to  that  of  England,  or  warmer. 

appealed  in  the  chalk  formation.    (SeeOowsr.)  The  (7.  harieontdlis  (Duhamel)  has  spreading 

OTPEESS  (cupreuus,  linn.),  the  name  of  a  branches,  which,  when  loaded,  as  thev  usually 
tree  remarkable  for  the  durability  of  its  limber^  are,  with  large  round  cones,  render  the  tree  a 
mad  belod^ging  to  the  coniferss;  distinct  from  beautiful  object.  It  is  considered  to  be  only  a 
the  plnea  and  firs,  bv  its  leaves  being  reduced  fine  variety  of  the  common  cypress.  The  Por^ 
to  mere  acales,  and  by  its  cones  consisting  of  a  tnguese  cypress  ((7.  Lutitaniiii,  Toumefort),  a 
ter  woody  mots^  each  of  which  bears  several  native  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  flexu* 
amall  angular  seeds.  The  common  evergreen  ous,  spreading  branches,  and  imbricated,  acute^ 
or  iqirif^t  (^press  {0.  tempenireng,  Willd.)  is  a  keeleo,  glaucous,  adpressed  leaves  in  4  rowsi 
taptting,  oone-like  tree,  with  nprisht  branches  It  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Portugal,  where 
glowing  dose  to  the  trunk,  resembling  in  gen*  it  acquires  a  large  size.  The  weeping  cypress 
ard  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at-  (^CpendtUa,  Thunberg^  is  a  native  of  Ohina; 
taining  in  its  native  condition  an  altitude  of  it  has  a  large,  expanded  head,  and  dichoto- 
09  or  IM)  feet^  though  sometimes  it  is  found  mous  branches,  which  are  mucdi  divided;  its 
math  Ugher.  According  to  Duhamel,  a  sub-  leaves  are  iml»icated  in  4  rows,  are  rather 
aianee  reaembling  gum  tragacanth  exudes  in  stem-clasping  and  triquetrous,  keeled,  and  ad- 
aaaJl  particles  from  the  bark  of  the  young  treee^  pressed.  According  to  Loudon,  some  unoer- 
m4  i>  eoQeoted  by  the  bees  for  some  purpose  tainty  is  attached  tOithis  species.  Mention  is 
in  aonatmcting  their  combs.  It  is  this  species  made  of  it  in  Lambert's  **  Pmes,"  and  in  Staun- 
whioii,  foond  ^d  in  the  idands  of  the  archi-  ton's  **  Embassy,"  and  it  is  ^ejfimoro  of  Kamp- 
pdago,  particularly  Candia,  and  in  Oyprus,  fer.  In  the  United  States,  the  cypress  is  rcpre- 
Qneee^  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  sented  in  the  white  cedar.  (See  Cedab.) — The 
bean  for  a  long  time  transferred  to  gardens  for  deciduous  cypress  (taaoodium  diitichum^  Rich- 
tba  idee  of  its  deep  evergreen  branches  and  ard.)  is  a  stately  tree  of  the  pine  family,  much 
leaves,  said  for  the  f^oomj  air  it  imparts  to  the  admired  for  its  foliage  of  a  most  delicate  light 
torallties  which  it  occupies.  Among  the  Turks  green,  which  faUs  in  tiie  autunm  after  turning  to 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  planting  in  cemeteries,  a  bright  tawny  color.  Its  leaves  are  linear  and 
nd  is  used  to  such  extent  that  these  grounds  sprei^ing,  awl-shaped,  and  imbricated  on  the 
resemble  finests  of  cypresses.  It  is  the  kind  branches  which  produce  the  flowers ;  its  seed 
mantioned  in  the  Sc^ptures,  and  was  famous  vessels  or  strobiles  are  small,  subglobose,  and 
amoog  the  ancients.  Instances  are  related  of  formed  of  angular  woody  scales.  This  lofty 
doors  and  posts  made  of  its  wood,  which  had  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern 
kated  1,100  years.  The  odor  of  the  cypress  states  of  North  America,  extending  from  Dela- 
waa  eonaidered  so  balsamic,  that  the  eastern  ware  to  the  extreme  south.  Its  ti^k  is  very 
^yridana  used  to  send  their  patients  troubled  thick,  often  from  25  to  40  feet  in  circumference 
with  lung  complainta  to  the  isle  of  Crete  for  at  the  base,  and  attaining  to  120  feet  in  heights 
a  lestdence.  The  most  renowned  cypress  tree  The  branchlets  are  very  slender,  eleganUy  pin- 
ts that  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  saia  to  have  nate;  the  leaves  pectinate  and  distichous,  spread- 
been  planted  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  ing  horizontally  from  being  twisted  at  tiie  baseu 
dorist,  bat  records  in  existence  declare  it  to  linear,  mncronulate,  fiat,  one-nerved,  glabrour 
have  been  a  considerable  tree  42  years  B.  0.  on  both  sides,  light  green,  margins  acute,  exte- 
Wben  measured  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  rior  somewhat  convex,  i  an  inch  or  more  in 
la  be  121  feet  high,  and  28  feet  in  circnmfer-  length,  and  about  a  line  broad.  The  tree,  as  it 
anee  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Some  cy-  grows  old,  according  to  Michaux,  has  a  spread- 
piiaa  trees  planted  by  Michel  Angelo  in  the  ing,  broad  head.  It  assumes,  however,  a  great 
gnden  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  situated  on  variety  of  forms,  when  reused  artificially  from 
the  file  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  are  the  seeds.  London,  in  his  Arboretum  Britan- 
v^pvded  with  interest.  The  largest  of  these,  nicum,  enumerates  4  principal  forms,  viz. :  1, 
vbea  virited  by  M.-Simond  in  1817,  measured  the  species  having  the  branches  horizontal,  or 
abonfc  18  feet  in  circumference.  There  are  also  somewhat  inclined  upward ;  2,  with  the  branch- 
fine  specimens  in  France  and  in  England,  es  pendulous ;  8,  with  the  branches  horizontal, 
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an«l  the  yonng  Bhoots  of  tho  year  pcndnloafs  speedily  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  "Vanity 
tlie  leaves*  l>einjr  twisted  and  coinpreAied  round  of  Idoln,"  in  which  tJio  crimes  of  the  heathen 
thcin  in  tlie  early  part  <»f  t1ie  ik.>ason.  but  fully  gods  are  exposed  and  thi*ir  demonic  rather  tlian 
expHiuK*4),  like  t!i«)so  <»f  the  siH'cies,  toward  the  divine  nature  illustrated.  These  books  added 
anttnnn ;  4,  with  tho  loaves  on  the  young  shoots  to  the  hi^rh  social  position  of  their  authi>r,  led 
tortuous,  And  the  branches  ]K'ndulons.  It  is  to  his  ordination  as  priest ;  and  hanlly  bail  this 
in  t!io  s*jutheni  states,  ])articularly  in  Florida,  occurred,  when  on  tlie  death  of  tlie  bishop,  I  >on a- 
tliat  tlio  deciduous  cypri'ss  attains)  its  largest  tos,  he  was  chosen  by  the  prompt  and  enthusi- 
size,  wlieu  It  LTows  on  tlie  deep,  miry  soil  of  tho  astio  voices  of  tho  Christians  of  Carthapf,  and 
swamps.  Tlie  b;iso  of  its  trunk  is  usually  hoi-  the  neighboring  bishops,  to  tho  vacant  episc4>- 
low  fur  }  of  its  bulk,  and  its  surface  is  h)ngitu-  pal  chair.  Five  priests  only  dissente^l  from  the 
din  ally  turmwed  wttli  deep  tortuous  channels,  choice,  objecting  that  he  had  not  fultilled  a  suf- 
The  nM)ts  of  the  large  tribes,  i>articulariy  in  sit-  ficient  novitiate  to  test  his  fidelity.  According 
ufitioiis  exposi'd  to  inundations,  liavo  strange-  to  Pontius,  his  biographer,  he  submitted  with 
bM)ki:i;^  c<»:iical  pnttubc nmces,  called  cypress  great  reluctance  to  this  choice,  and  attempted 
kiieeN  which  ri-^e  aUive  the  S4»il,  about  2  feet  in  to  escai>e  by  a  window,  when  thev  K'sioged  his 
lieijht,  and  }*oinetinu*s  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thick-  hoose,  i»ressing  his  acceptance,  t* he  first  years 
ne»«i;  the*o  arc  hollt»w,  smooth  on  the  surface,  of  his  episcopal  life,  tliough  not  free  from  an- 
and  covered  with  a  re<ldish  bark  like  tlie  roots,  noyances  caused  by  the  discontented  i»rie9its, 
Vi'liii-li  tlu'v  resi'iublo  also  in  tho  softness  of  tho  whom  all  his  attentions  could  not  quite  pacify, 
wootl.  The  wimmI  of  tho  trunk  Is  esteemed  for  were  yet  comparatively  quieL  Affairs  of  disci- 
timber,  anil  is  applieil  to  various  uses.  Under  pline  called  for  his  decision,  and  he  was  r^'sdy 
cultivation  at  tho  north,  this  is  one  of  tho  most  lor  every  call.  A  priest  had  bei*n  apiK»inted 
l>eautiful  luid  ornamental  of  trees.  One  in  the  by  one  of  his  friends,  contrary  to  the  canon  of 
Bartram  garden,  says  I  >r.  Darlington  in  his  Flora  the  church,  to  l>e  executor  of  his  will  and  gnar- 
i'€M(ri4'ii,  is  the  noblest  siHHMmen  in  Pennsylva-  dian  of  his  children;  Cyprian  not  only  deprived 
ni:i,  and  was  plantetl  by  its  venerable  founder  of  his  ofHco  tliis  otfen<ling  priest,  wlio  had  dared 
niure  than  a  roiitury  agi>.  Some  goinl  siieci-  thus  to  join  secular  to  spiritujd  duty,  but  visited 
mens  are  al>i4>  to  l»e  Seen  in  the  gardens  of  Salem,  with  ]H>sthumous  excommunication  the  man 
M:i><.,  wliich  seem  i*i  thrive,  and  prove  them-  who  had  made  such  a  wiU.  A  converter!  actor 
selvi'S  capable  of  resisting  tlie  climate  of  tho  continue<l  to  teach  his  art,  pleailing  that  his 
nortli.  In'one  instance,  the  curious  knobs  from  livelihood  de|>ended  upon  it;  the  bishop  wou!d 
the  ri»ot  uIkjvo  de&cribed  have  begun  to  ap])car  not  allow  that  a  man  might  teach  others  what 
above  the  soil.  it  was  unlawful  for  himself  to  continue,  and  re- 
CYPKIAX,  TiiASCirs  Csriurs,  a  saint,  Aised  him  the  communion.  An  agetl  bishop 
bishop,  and  martyr  of  the  early  church,  bom  at  complained  that  his  deacons  insulte<l  him,  and 
Cartha;.^  alxiut  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  Oyprian  must  write  and  tell  him  how  to  treat 
die^l  Sipt.  14,  2r>8.  His  parentage  was  noble,  them.  The  dress  and  bearing  of  virgins,  which 
liis  fathi'rl'CinL;  one  of  the  senators  of  Carthage,  so  much  exercised  TertullianV  mimL  called  for 
and  we  intV-r  frotu  his  letters  that  he  was  care-  a  new  wonl  from  his  admirer,  and  in  his  trea- 
fully  traiiu-d,  and  that  his  morals  and  acquire-  tise  on  the  ''  Habit  '*  of  this  class,  Cyprian  in- 
nients  wvro  those  of  most  heathen  youths  veighsagainst  show  and  immtMlesty  with  hardly 
in  his  stition.  His  authentic  history  Wgins  lesa  severity  than  the  ascetic  MonUinist.  He 
witli  tlie  year  244),  when  he  was  baptized.  At  magiiitieil  his  otlico  alM>  by  assuming  a  general 
thia  time  he  w:is  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  sQiK.*rvisioii  in  tho  surrounding  churches,  and 
pn-at  i>«»pn!arity.  of  large  fortune,  lived  in  sustaimsl  by  his  care  of  ecclesia-tical  atfuim 
splvndid  ^\\\k\  and  when  he  walked  in  the  throughout  the  pri>vin<*o  the  recogni/Anl  rank  of 
stn-i'ti  wa<  fnllowi-d  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  a  Carthaginian  primate.  In  the  year  Soo  the 
cliei:t<4.  pis  pn'fcs.Mi»n  M*i>ms  tohave  l»een  that  I>ecian  {lerseeutinn  br<»ke  out,  and  ratrvd  at 
<»f  a  tr,i«lur  «if  law.  Tho  imme<liate  instnnnent  Carthage  >%  ith  t»s|Hcial  fury.  From  motivt-sof 
of  Cvprian'-*  is  inversion  was  an  old  priest  of  prudence,  Cvftrian  preferre*!  to  withdraw  to  a 
Cartha^re,  by  name  Ca'ciliu'*.  Alrain^t  the  re-  place  t»f  safety,  rather  than  ex|^tse  hiniM'If  to 
monntrciers  of  \\U  pa:::in  frientls,  who  cunld  the  hatred  wliich  was  {nxMiiiarly  bitter  a^ui:.<it 
not  ni:i!i  r«*n!)d  Ii<*w  a  wise  man  shouhl  lie  l>e-  him.  S»me  m.-i*ined  to  s«.*t.*  cow;irilioe  in  this 
piiK*«l  by  t)i«'M»  fii«ili«h  Christian  fab]*-sheo|H«n-  coursi*,  and  it  wiu*  nunle  a  riproach  by  hi*  er.e- 
ly  d«M-l.irc*l  hi-*  rrnnnciati«>u  of  idolatry,  s«»ld  mies;  but  his  Mil im*. punt  conduct  in  tiinv  if 
hi**  ;r"*l-  an«l  u'avi*  tho  price  tn  the  jmnif,  Wi-nt  jn'stilciico.  and  in  the  per-^eciitinn  of  Vali-rinn, 
into  rctiri-Mii*nt.  and  ib  votid  )iiiM>M<lf  to  the  pn)Viil  that  Ik*  was  n«it  afraid  to  nuvl  tlio 
fctU'ly  "'f  T!ie  >«Tipture.-  and  the  FatluT'*.  Tli*»  grave>t  dan^vr-*.  Fmni  his  retirement  he  •»: ill 
fir>l  fruit  «'f  l.i-"*  ci>!i\er*»i>»n  wa**  li;-*  litter  to  c<»ntinue«l  to  ilire«t  the  alVjiirs*  i^f  the  chiirr!i,  to 
iKiiiatiiv  on  tlie  '* Coiitemjit  of  the  \Vi<r!d,"  in  r^-strain  n1*UMN  ti»  i:iOi'Ur:i.:e  the  tiniiil.  and  ti> 
which  l.e  *"»!iiewhat  turjriilly  «'or»trx-l"»  the  con^'le  thoM*  win i-e  frit  ntU  ha«i  l*cen  Triartvr**i!. 
plea«urf«  tif  o4i;>«<  and  of  indulk^eun*  With  ti.e  In  the  txtrernity  nf  ]i  r:I,  irreat  ntinibi  r^  wero 
plea^urviif  ii.uanl  MiU-inL'snd  the ji-y  iif  M.-rit-  driven  ti»  rennunce  tlieir  faith;  I'tlier-*  h\;i 


iial  n-newttl,  ivA  diMTi!-***  in  tiuberant  rheto-     critically  pretended  to  aiiore  the  iiltil";  an*l  s:ill 
ric  the  ellict  i>f  r^'geuerati^>n.    This  letter  wa«    others  purchased  ciTtiilcatca  that  they  h^l  rv 
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nooDoed  the  Ghrkdan  &itb,  and  so  saved  them-  had  been  hasty  or  arbitrary.  Under  the  lead 
selves  from  arrest,  while  thejr  were  spared  the  of  Cyprian,  the  African  bishops  became  the  foes 
shame  of  a  public  apostasy.  This  dass,  called  of  schism  abroad  as  mach  as  of  schism  at  home. 
Ubdiatiei,  were  eager,  when  the  persecution  Scarcely  had  the  persecution  subsided,  when  the 
subsided,  to  regain  their  places  as  true  believers;  plague,  which  had  already  appeared  in  Africa, 
and  some  of  them,  in  token  of  their  fitness^  broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  In  one  of 
brooffht  recommendations  which  they  had  pro-  his  letters  Cynrian  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
cured  from  those  who  had  died  martyrs.  These  symptoms  and  progress  of  this  distemper.  Hard- 
fiMZf|Mi^  seemed  to  release  their  holders  from  ly  a  nonse  in  Oarthage  was  left  by  it  un visited* 
the  necessity  of  preliminary  penance,  and  to  The  panic  was  almost  .universaL  The  natural 
stone  for  the  evasion  by  which  life  and  safety  affections  of  families  were  forgotten ;  parents 
had  been  bought.  Cyprian  would  not  allow  this  forsook  their  children,  and  men  turned  their 
dsim.  He  required  as  full  an  atonement  from  fainting  friends  into  the  streets  to  die.  Robbers 
these  compromisers  as  from  other  aoostates,  took  advantage  of  the  distress  to  ply  their  trade. 
DOT  wcMild  ne  admit  the  authority  of  tne  mar-  plundered  the  corpses  on  the  highways,  ana 
Ijis  in  such  a  case^rocured  as  it  was  by  im-  ravaged  the  deserted  houses.  In  this  crisis  Cy- 
prcper  sdiciting.  He  not  only  rejected  these  prian  took  control  From  house  to  house  he 
certificstes,  but  he  rebuked  those  who  courted  went  with  his  followers,  soliciting  alms  for  the 
wmitjTdam  for  lending  themselves  to  such  destitute,  counselling  the  timid  to  stay  and  not 
sdi6nie&  This  apparent  irreverence  and  harsh-  flee,  and  gathering  all  who  would  dare  such  a 
nesB  sided  the  enemies  who  had  before  opposed  service  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  He 
him,  and  Novatus,  one  ofthe  5  dissenting  priests,  made  no  distinctions,  but  forgetting  that  only 
with  FelicisBimua,  an  influential  demagogue,  or-  a  few  months  before  the  pagans  of  CarUiage  had 
gSDoiaed  a  separate  church  in  the  neighborhood,  cried,  *'  Cyprian  to  the  lions,"  distributed  his 
to  which  they  admitted  the  apostates  without  succor  impartially  to  heathen  and  Christian. 
soy  question.  Cyprian  declared  them  and  their  In  this  self-devotion  he  was  joined  by  numbers 
Vfitj  schismatics,  and  excommunicated  them,  of  his  brethren,  and  hundreds  of  Christian  lives 
But  Kovatus  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield ;  he  were  lost  in  the  work  of  mercy.  But  the  pa- 
fled  to  Some,  where  he  intrigued  against  the  gans  affirmed  that  the  gods  had  sent  that  chas- 
hUbop  whom  he  hated,  and  also  oi^anized  a  tisement  to  punish  the  denial  of  their  worship 
party  against  the  new  Boman  bishop  Cornelius,  by  these  'blasphemers ;  the  crimes  of  the  Chris- 
Pyprian  became  by  his  pen  a  party  in  this  Bo-  tians  were  the  cause  of  the  wide  disease.  And 
controversy,  and  his  influence  tended  to  se-  when  the  Christian  villages  of  Numidia  were 
Cornelius  in  his  position,  and  to  defeat  the  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  from  the  mountains, 
of  their  mutual  enemies.  The  contro-  no  Boman  forces  went  to  their  rescue ;  it  was 
versy  is  significant  in  Cyprian^s  life,  as  it  pro-  reserved  for  the  bishop  to  rescue  them  by  the 
dnced  his  book  on  the  *^  Unity  of  the  Church,''  gifts  of  the  Christians.  Impoverished  as  the 
in  which  he  develops  his  theory  concerning  dis-  mithfol  of  Carthage  already  were  by  their  sa- 
ei]£ne  and  penance,  schisms  and  heresies,  orifices  in  the  season  of  pestilence,  they  answer- 
Tbe  work  is  characteristic  of  his  legal  mind  ed  promptiy  to  Cyprian's  call,  and  he  could 
and  his  firm  temper.  Cyprian  argues  that  it  transmit  to  the  provinces,  as  ransom  for  their 
is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  church,  but  an  in-  imprisoned  brethren,  100,000  sesterces,  a  sum 
JiVT  to  the  lapn  themselves,  to  readmit  them  amounting  to  near  $4,000  of  our  money.  This 
wiuKNit  dae  penance.  The  persecution  of  De-  act  of  charity  only  gave  occasion  for  scandal  to 
ciBs  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  the  next  the  pagans,  and  Cyprian  had  to  conduct  a  vexa- 
rar  (251)  Cyprian  quietly  returned  to  Carthage,  tious  controversy  with  the  magistrate  Deme- 
ffis  first  care  was  to  summon  a  council  of  the  trian,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  disasters 
adghboring  bishops  to  decide  upon  the  affair  of  plague  and  battie  hod  come  upon  them  in 
of  die  penitent  apostates,  and  to  condemn  tiie  consequence,  not  of  the  Cliristian  fmih,  but  of 
sdnsm.  The  results  of  this  council,  which  cor-  heathen  iniquities.  Questions  of  dispute  were 
rapooded  to  Cyprian's  wishes,  were  sent  to  constantiy  presented  to  Cyprian,  and  repeated 
As  raindpal  churches  of  the  province,  and  to  councils  were  called  by  him  to  settie  points  of 
the  Roman  bishop.  The  condemnation  did  Aot  discipline  and  faith.  But  the  most  serious  ques- 
il  once  ffllence  the  schismatics ;  they  chose  tion,  and  one  which  brought  him  into  conflict 
another  bishop,  Fortnnatus  by  name,  and  sue-  with  the  Boman  bishop,  was  that  of  rebaptizing 
seeded  in  winning  from  Cornelius  a  partial  assent  heretics.  Cyprian,  in  this  matter,  favored  a  strict 
to  their  conduct,  and  a  remonstrance  against  construction  of  the  canon,  and  holding  that  no 
flia  coorse  of  Cyprian.  6harp  letters  passed  baptism  except  that  of  the  church  was  valid, 
between  Cornelius  and  his  friend,  in  which  Cy-  maintained  that  heretics  must  be  treated  as  if 
plan  stontly  defends  his  episcopal  right,  insist-  they  had  never  received  the  rite.  The  opposite 
mg  that  *  case  once  so  clearly  decided  needs  no  party  maintained  that  the  conversion  of  heretics 
rmrion,  that  it  is  enough  that  the  schismatics  consecrated  the  original  rite,  even  if  it  were  not 
iiaive  been  judged  guilty  by  their  peers.  A  sec-  in  the  flrst  instance  canonicolly  administered,  and 
end  cooncu  had  already  confirmed  what  the  that  repetition  was  superfluous.  Cyprian's  opin- 
frst  had  decided,  and  there  seemed  no  ground  for  ion  had  long  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Carthage, 
tibs  diarge  that  the  action  of  the  orth^oz  party  and  had  b^  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  by  one 
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(oi  bis  predaoMton;  but  to  MdsQr  tome  d<mbi-  olndi,  as  If  to  Bymbolize  bis  eiyisoopal  dignity. 
«n»  be  somiiioiied  a  new  sjnod  of  88  bisbcnii,  wbo  A  few  edIQring  words  passed  between  bim  and 
Mtifled  the  existing  costom.  Tbeir  ▼erdict  and  tbe  prooonsol,  tbe  expected  sentence  was  read, 
the  letters  dT  Oypnan  not  quieting  tlie  obleet-  and,  as  a  ringleader  of  tbe  impions  sect  to  wbom 
offB,  a  still  more  nomeroos  synod  of  87  bi^ops  to  manj  crimes  were  cbaiged,  Tbasdns  Cjrprian 
niterated  tbe  sentence.  Tbe  bisbop  of  Rome,  waa  condemned  to  be  bebeaded.  ^God  be 
aavertbeless,  did  not  admit  tbe  Jostaoe  of  tbeir  thanked,^  said  tbe  martjr,  ^*  wbo  delivereth  me 
oondnsion.  He  wrote  to  Ojprian  that  it  waa  at  last  from  tbe  chains  A  tbe  bod  j.^  Tbe  place 
of  no  moment  to  ask  wbo  administered  tbe  bap-  of  execution  was  an  open  space  at  a  little  dis- 
tbm,  provided  that  it  was  reeeiTed  in  good  tanoe  outside  the  city,  around  which  were  tall 
fldth,  and  the  proper  form  was  obaerred.  He  trees.  These  the  crowd  of  friends  who  had  fol- 
renouDoed  fellowship  with  Cyprian  unless  the  lowed  him  from  the  court  climbed  Uiat  they 
diurcb  of  CarUia^e  should  reconsider  its  opin-  ndg^tTiew  the  spectacle.  Hanr  cried  out  that 
kxL  Cyprian  summoned,  at  the  dose  oi  d56,  a  they  wished  to  die  with  thdr  bubop.  Having 
3d  synodC  in  which  were  deputies  firom  Mauri-  reached  the  place,  Cyprian  folded  his  doak, 
tania  and  Kumidia,  as  well  as  from  the  prov-  knelt  upon  It,  prayed,  took  off  bis  ranainii^ 
inee  of  Carthage,  ana  procured  an  authoritative  garments,  one  Dy  one,  till  only  a  linen  tunio 
declaration  of  his  opinion  concerning  tbe  bap-  was  left  and  awaited  so  the  fatal  stroke.  In 
tism  of  heretics  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  token  of  forgiveness  to  his  executioner,  be  or* 
diurcb  cf  Africa.  This  course  seemed  to  make  dered  25  denarii  at  gold  (about  $80)  to  be  ^vea 
that  church  heretieaL  and  the  Roman  bishop  de-  bim.  With  bis  own  band  be  bound  tbe  band- 
eUned  to  receive  tbe  African  messengers,  ana  for-  age  around  his  eves,  and  as  the  head  fell,  Uie 
bade  bis  people  to  commune  with  them. — The  crowd  cau^t  on  handkerchiefr  and  napkins  the 
martyrdom  or  Cyprian  is  one  of  the  most  tooch-  drops  of  blood,  which  they  preserved  as  sacred 
log  traditions  of  tne  African  church.  For  a  few  reHes.  His  body  was  intorred  the  following  night 
years  the  church  had  enjoyed  rest  fhmi  pagan  in  the  Mappalian  way,  where  a  church  for  manr 
persecutions;  but  in  the  year  257  an  ediet  of  agea  marked  the  spot  of  bis  buriaL  In  tbk 
Vderian  authoriied  prefiDcts  and  proconsuls  to  ^urch  the  biffb  feitivais  of  the  city  were  ode- 
bring  Christians  to  triaLand  punish  them  if  they  brated;  and  ue  first  care  of  tbe  genend  Bdi- 
eonfessed  tbeir  fUth.  The  proconsul  of  Africa  sarins,  when,  8  centuries  later,  he  entered  Cbr- 
was  not  slow  to  use  this  permusion.  Summoning  tfaage  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  as  a  ddiversr 
Cyprian,  he  bade  bim  renounce  his  false  wor-  ftota  the  Vandals,  was  to  restore  this  sa^ed 
nip  and  sacrifice  to  tbe  gods.  "I  am  a  Chris-  edifice.  Another  diurcb,  called  m^iua  Oifprianif 
tian  and  a  bishop,**  said  Cyprian;  ^I  know  no  waa  built  upon  the  q>ot  of  bis  martyrdom. 
God  but  tbe  one  true  God,  who  created  heaven  Tbe  dato  of  his  death  was  Sept  1^  258 ;  hot 
and  earth,  and  all  therdn.  I  serve  him,  and  since  the  5th  century  the  day  set  apart  for  bia 
aU  Christians  serve  him,  and  pray  to  him  for  festlvd  has  been  Sept  15.  After  the  Saraeen 
tbe  emperor.**  No  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Africa,  his  relics  were  transported 
reddcnce  of  bis  miests  could  be  got  fhmi  the  to  Aries  in  France,  and  subsequently  they  were 
sturdy  prelate.  Banished  for  his  contumacy  to  dirtributed  in  various  abbey  churches.  His  fea- 
Curubis,  a  small  city  on  the  sea-coast,  about  50  tivd  is  kept  with  much  ceremony  in  the  churdi 
miles  from  Carthage,  he  lived,  fbr  nearly  a  year  of  St  Maria  in  Trastovere  at  Rome,  where  tbej 
In  retirement,  visited  by  his  friends,  and  sup-  show  the  bodv  of  bis  friend  St  Cornelius.— 
plied  with  every  convenience.  Hb  time  was  Cyprian*s  works  have  been  very  often  publidied 
spent  in  sacred  studies,  and  in  writing  letters  ana  edited  bv  eminent  scholars,  almost  (rom  tbe 
of  encouragement  to  bis  aflUcted  brethren.  Re-  invention  of  printing.  Fell's  Oxford  edition 
called  bv  the  successor  of  this  proconsul,  Cyprian  appeared  in  1682 ;  another  with  notes  of  Pear- 
assumed  the  active  duties  of  his  station ;  out  a  aon  and  Dodwell  in  Holknd  in  1700.  The 
new  edict,  more  severe,  led  to  a  second  arrest  standard  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1726,  folio» 
Cyprian  had  been  Just  before  notified  by  the  with  the  notes  of  Bduze  and  the  life  of  the  saint 
bbnop  of  Rome  cf  the  impending  fate,  and  d-  bj  D.  Mavan.  Cyprian*8  works  have  been  trana- 
rsady  that  bishop  was  a  martyr.  The  procon-  lated  into  English  by  Marshall  (London,  1717). 
•nl  Haximns  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  bim  to  Of  biographies  there  are  those  of  Qervaisa 
Utica,  where  the  court  was  at  that  time  scjoum-  (1717,  4to.) ;  F.  W.  Rettberg  (GOtUnsen,  1831, 
ing,  but  the  bishop  preferred  to  suffer  among  his  8va);  Poole  (Ix>ndon,  1840,  8ro.);  F.  X«  Col- 
own  people,  and  secreted  himself  for  a  time  from  lombet  (Paris,  1843);  Bohringer  (Zurich, 
tbeguarJ.  When  the  proconsd  returned,  Cvprian  1842,  8vo.). 

walked  abroad  again,  and  was  readv  for  the  sol-        CYPRUS  (Or.  Kvwpot ;  Turk.  Kebrit),  a  Turk- 

diers  when  they  came  to  take  him.  the  delay  of  a  Isb  island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Jtcditerra- 

day  in  the  trid  caused  the  rumor  of  hb  arrest  to  nean,  lying  at  ncarlv  equd  distances  from  the 

ba  spread  through  Carthage,  and  the  excitement  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  extending  firom 

and  grief  were  unbounded.    His  prison  was  Cape  Oat  to,  Int.  34^  29' 18",  to  Cai>e6t  Andrea, 

efeaely  guarded  by  night  for  fear  of  rescue,  andon  lat  85^  41'  42" ;  length  about  148  m. ;  width  for 

^  morrow  he  was  conducted  to  the  pnetorium.  100  m.  W.  to  £.  about  40  m.,  thence  to  tbe  K. 

It  was  noticed  as  a  providentid  chance  that  the  £.  extremity  about  15m.;  area  about  4,500  ai^ 

•sat  in  which  ba  aat  waa  oovarad  with  a  linen  m. ;  pop.,  wnich  under  the  Vanetiana  anMmntaa 


to  1,000,(X)0,  now  only  about  110,000,  of  whom  glaaa,  steel,  German  iron,  nails,  paper,  fto.. 
abont  70,000  are  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Turks,  Ma-  horn  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports.  Total 
ronites^  Armenians,  Roman  d^olios^  and  Jews,  annual  imports  valued  at  about  $150,000;  ex- 
it is  intersected  fh>m  E.  to  W.  by  a  range  of  ports  at  $850,000.  The  island  forms  an  ejraleti 
mountains,  called  Olympusbj  the  ancients, whose  and  is  governed  by  a  vali  or  vioeroj,  and  13 
highest  peaks  exceed  7,000  feeL  The  natural  lieutenants  preude  over  the  12  districts  into 
productions  are  of  the  richest  character;  aro-  which  it  is  divided.  Capital,  Nicosia  (or  Lefko- 
matie  herbs  of  all  kinds  grow  spontaneously,  sha),  where  the  Greek  archbishop  and  the  pro- 
Gotton,  wine,  and  tobacco,  silk  and  fruit,  all  of  vincial  authorities  reside. — ^The  island  of  Chr- 
llne  auali^,  are  produced.  Several  dyewoods  prus  occupies  a  distinguished  place  both  in 
and  drugs  are  also  grown  on  the  island.  The  sacred  and  pro&ne  history.  It  early  belonged 
minerals  are  numerous,  including  the  precious  to  the  Phoenicians  of  the  neighboring  coast, 
metals,  and  copper  and  many  precious  stones.  It  was  afterward  colomzed  bv  Greexs,  who 
bai  the  mines  are  neglected.  The  wines  oi  founded  there  several  independent  Idngdoma^ 
Pyprus,  eq>ecially  those  from  the  vineyard  called  and  passed  successively  under  the  power  of  the 
tiie  Ck>mmanderie,  from  having  belonffed  to  the  Pharaohs,  Persians,  Ptolemies,  and  Romans,  ex- 
knights  of  Maltsl  ei^oyed  great  celebrity  in  cepting  a  short  period  of  independence  under 
Ibrmer  times,  and  the  production  exceeded  Evagoras,  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  It  was  one 
i,000,000  gallons,  but  has  now  dwindled  down  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Venus, 
to  lefls^lhan  200,000  gallons.  There  are  5  qual-  hence  called  Oypria.  Salamis,  Citium  (whenoe 
itiea  of  Cyprus  wines,  viz. :  2  black  and  red,  the  biblical  name  of  the  island,  Eittim),  Anu^ 
eommoa  wines  with  a  strong  taste  of  tar,  from  thus,  Paphos,  8oli,  &c.,  were  the  most  remark- 
being  kept  in  tarred  casks,  exported  to  EgYpt,but  able  ancient  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  crusadea 
oerer  to  Europe ;  2  excellent  Muscat  and  Moro-  it  was  detached  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  made 
caneDer  wines,  and  the  Commanderie  referred  a  kingdom  for  Guy  of  Lusignan.  ^t  is  in  con- 
to  above.  Lamica,  where  the  European  con-  sequence  of  the  didm  made  by  the  house  of 
tola  and  the  principal  merchants  of  various  Savoy  to  the  heirship  of  the  Lusignan  fiumUv 
nalioiia  rende,  and  Limasol,  are  the  chief  com-  that  the  king  of  Sanlinia  still  assumes  ti^e  a- 
mareiat  emporiums  of  4he  island.  FAnagosta,  tie  of  king  of  Cyprus.)  From  his  descendants 
m  tuDOOB  under  the  Venetians,  possesses  an  ex-  it  fell  to  the  Venetians,  and  in  1570-^71  was 
eeDent  spacious  port^  which  is  sheltered  from  subduedby  the  Turks  after  a  brave  defence.  In 
flD  winds,  and  which  could  ea^y  be  deepened,  1882  it  was  occupied  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
wlien  it  woold  accommodate  hundreds  of  large  but  retaken  in  1840  by  the  Turks,  under  whose 
iidps ;  but  at  present  it  is  choked  up  with  filth  rule  the  island  has  greatly  declined  from  the 
to  sodi  a  degi^  that  it  can  only  hold  about  a  splendor  and  prosperity  which  gave  it  world- 
dosen  small  craft  The  great  scourge  of  the  wide  celebrity  whue  hdd  by  the  Venetians. 
idand  h  locusts,  which  commit  great  ravages;  CYPSELUS,  son  of  JSetion,  a  tyrant  of  Cor- 
bitt  in  spite  of  this  evil,  and  of  the  abuses  in  inth.  Hismotherwasoneof  the6acchiad»,but 
fixfaig  and  collecting  the  taxes,  the  prosperity  so  ill-favored  that  none  of  her  own  order  could 
of  Gypms  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing.  Many  be  induced  to  accept  her  in  marriage,  where- 
of the  oppressions  formerly  practised  upon  the  on  she  wedded  ^Stion.  The  Delphian  pv- 
peasants  have  been  removed.  They  are  freely  thoness  having  foretold  that  her  child  would 
pennltted  to  sell  their  produoa,  and  agricuT-  prove  formidable  to  the  aristocratic  party,  the 
torsi  employment  is  abundant.  The  wheat  and  BacchiadsB  attempted  to  murder  him ;  but  his 
oats  grown  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  (Gr.  Kwfrtkff) 
amraal  grain  crop  does  not  exceed  120,000  till  the  danger  had  blown  over.  Cypselus  he- 
quarters.  During  the  late  Russian  war,  the  de-  came  a  leader  of  the  democracy,  with  whose 
Band  for  and  high  prices  of  grain  led  the  peas-  assistance  he  overthrew  the  power  of  the  oU- 
flrts  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sesa-  garchs,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city  ;  but 
nram^  and  oolocynth,  but  they  have  since  resumed  ultimately  he  became  the  oppressor  alike  of  no- 
the  latter,  as  the  most  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  bles  and  people.  He- reigned  at  Corinth  80 
eoCtoo  crop  in  1857  amounted  to  about  11,000  years  (655-625  B.C.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
ewt.    The  olive  and  wool  crop  had  frdled  in  son  Periander. 

tfttt  year,  the  latter  from  a  disease  among  the       CTRENi£A,  or  Ctbenaioa,  an  ancient  conn- 

iheepw    Ifadder  root  forms  a  principal  produc-  try  of  Africa,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  modem  Tri- 

tion,  the  greater  part  being  exported  to  France,  poll,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  K  Ij 

and  the  rest  retained  for  home  consumption.  Marmarica,  S.  by  the  desert  (of  Barca),  and  W, 

The  abolition  in  1885  of  the  monopoly  on  ca-  by  the  Great  Syrtis,  now  gulf  of  Sidiu,  in  its 

rofilis  rapidly  increased  the  production  from  widest  limits  including  Marmarica  on  the  E., 

4,000  cantars  in  that  year  to  40,000  in  1857,  6  and  extending  to  the  Area  Philenorum  on  the 

cargoes  being  for  the  first  time  exported  to  W.,  and  thus  corresponding  with  modem  Bar- ' 

Vji^mnA  in  the  latter  year.    British  and  Amer-  ca.    The  centre  of  this  country  is  a  moder- 

iean  numufiictures  are  imported  from  Syria,  ately  elevated  table-land,  gradu^dly  and  in  ter- 

flmynuL  md   Constantinople ;    hides,    coffee,  races  sloping  down  to  t^e  hilly  coast  land, 

angar/doth,  fowling  pieces,  fine  powder,  small  which,  from  its  position,  chmate,  and  soil,  is  one 

aoC|  a^  fi«i|  and  bwedish  iron,  from  Firance;  of  the  most  delightful  re^^ons  of  the  earth.    It 
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Aboumdi  in  exoeOent  frnita,  Tegetablet^  fSowerii  entet,  abont  880  B.  C^  who  tanght  that  e^foj- 

and  rare  plants,  of  which  the  $ilphiun^  the  mentwai  the  highest  object,  and  that  virtaectm- 

Uierpiiium  of  the  Romans,  was  famoos  in  an*  listed  in  the  art  of  orodacing  the  highest  poswiblo 

Uqnity  both  as  food  and  for  its  medicinal  rirtnes.  amount  of  agreeable  feelings,  by  li^ng  in  roode- 

Cmensa  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colo-  rate  activity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  litera- 

mes  cf  the  Greeks,  having  been  settled  by  Do-  tare,  with  the  careful  shunning  of  pain.    They 

tians  Arom  the  island  of  Thera,  the  southern-  despised,  like  the  Cynics,  aU  speculative  philos- 

most  of  the  Cyclades,  who,  under  the  influence  ophy,  but  were  as  a  rule  not  immoral,  limiting 

of  the  dimate,  soon  threw  off  the  rigidity  of  their  practice  to  a  gay,  moderate,  and  amiable 

their  race,  though  continuinff  in  friend&ip  with  enjoyment  of  life.    Among  these  philosophers, 

thdr  kindred  of  Crete,  and  became  a  luxurious  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  his  grandson 

people,  renowned  for  skill  in  chariot  driving  Aristippus  Metrodidactus,  and  Uegesias,  were  ' 

and  gimee.    Hattus,  the  leader  of  the  original  the  most  renowned.    This  school  was  succeed- 

oolony,  founded  Cyrene.  the  chief  city,  681  B.C.,  ed,  a  century  later,  by  the  kindred  philosophy 

and  a  royal  dynasty,  wnich  numbered  4  princes  of  Epicurus. 

of  his  name,  indudinghimseU^  and  4  of  the  CiRENE,  chief  citv  of  CyrenaMi  or  Cyre- 

namo  of  Aroesilans.    The  comparative  inde-  naica,  founded  in  631  B.  C.  by  Theneans  under 

pendence  of  Barca,  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  Battnt,  around  a  fountain  (jtpppti)  consecrated  to 

Cyrene,  and  the  invasion  Ot  Uie  Perrians  under  Apollo^  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  waa 

Cambyses,  weakened  the  last  Battiads ;  a  repub-  built  on  a  high  terrace  of  the  CyrenaMUi^table- 

Ucan  form  of  government  was  established,  but  land,  about  9  m.  from  the  coast  at  ApoUoniai 

internal  dissensions  soon  led  to  the  restoration  which  became  its  port.    The  road  which  oon- 

of  ^rranny.    Wlien  Alexander  the  Great  invad*  nected  the  city  with  the  harbor,  a  vast  necro* 

ad  Egypt,  the  C^rrenieans  were  his  allies.   After  polls,  and  ruiniB  of  streets,  temples,  theatres, 

hia  death  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies  annexed  tombs,  and  remnants  of  art,  are  still  visible,  the 

^ir  country  to  Egypt,  and  his  successors  pot-  rite  of  the  ancient  city  having  been  identified 

•essed  it  till  95  ll.  C,  when  Anion,  the  last  with  the  modem  Grennah.    The  British  travel- 

govemor,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Phys-  ler  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  neighborhood  of  this 

eon.  made  it  over  to  the  Romans.    Under  die  place  as  **  abounding  with  beautiful  scenes,  sooie 

Ptolemiea  the  countir  was  also  known   by  of  which  exceed  in  richness  of  vegetatioo^  and 

the  name  of  Pentapous,  being  so  called  from  equal  in  grandeur,  any  thing  that  is  to  be  foond 

the  5  principal  cities :  Cyrene;  Apollonia.  the  in  the  Apennines, . . .  some  offering  perhapa  the 

port  town  of  the  preceding ;  Ptolemais  (pernaps  roost  lovelv  sylvan  scenery  in  the  worid.''    In 

identical  with  Barca),  now  Tolmeta;  Arsino^  the  time  of  Herodotus  Chrrene  covered  an  area 

more   anciently  Tenchira,  now  Taukra ;  and  equal  to  the  entire  neighboring  island  of  Platea 

Berenice,  more  anciently  HesperideiL  now  Ben-  (now  Bomba).    Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 

ghazi,atthemouthoftheLathon.  The  Romans,  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy,  Cameadea,  the 

who  first  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  coun-  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  the  poet  Calli- 

try,  soon  annexed  it  as  a  province,  together  with  machus,  the  astronomer  Eratosthenes,  and  the 

Crete,  under  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.    Under  eloquent  Christian  bishop  Syncsius  (in  the  6th 

Oonrtantine  the  Great  it  became  a  separate  prov«  century),  were  natives  of  Cyrene. 

ince,  and  was  called  Upper  Libya.    The  bloody  CYRIL  of  Alsxjlndbia,  saint  and  patriarch 

itmggles  with  the  revolted  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  church,  bom  about  A.  I).  876,  died  in 

imder  Tnjan,  repeated  incursions  of  the  noma-  444.    Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  waa 

die  tribes  of  the  interior,  earthquakes  and  lo-  his  uncle  and  teacher ;  and  after  the  death  of 

eusts,  gradually  destroyed  the  wealth  of  tlie  the  latter  in  412,  the  succession  in  the  bisli- 

province ;   its  invarion  by  the  Pendans,  and  opric  was  given  to  Cyril.    Alexandria  at  this 

toon  after  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  7tli  century,  time  was  one  of  the  4  principal  ticau  of  eccl«>- 

completed  its  ruin.    Cyrenaica  waa  tlie  chm  siastical  power.    Its  biiihoiis  bore  the  title  of 

ieat  of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  and  in  a  patriarch.    C>;ril  at  once  undertook  to  suppresa 

later  period  of  the  African  Gnostics.     The  heresy  and  drive  out  fh>m  tbe  city  all  unb^- 

whole  region  aboimds  in  curious  remnants  of  lievers.    He  attacked  the  Novations,  sliut  up 

antiquity,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  their  churches,  seized  their  Nicrvd  veMeK  and 

and  scrutiny  of  modem  travetiers  and  critics. —  compelled  them  to  silence.   A  i»opular  outbreak 

Compare  Delia  Cvlla,  Viaagio  dn  Tripoli  aUe  gave  him  ]>rvtext  fbr  Imnit^hing  the  JemA  w1k> 

frontieri occidmtalidflV  EgUio  ((tenoa,  1819) ;  had  lived  there  uninoleste*!  for  many  cvniuriins 

Pacho,  Voyagg  dam  la  Marmariqtu^  la  CyrS-  and  were  wealthy,  cultivatvd,  and  iiniNirtaiit 

nalow,  Ac.  (Paris,  1825-'2«) ;  Beeohey,  **  l*ro-  to  the  pro««iH'rity  (»f  tlie  city.    Tlmiigh  Um  >ruv- 

eeeuings  of   the  Ezptnlition  to    Explore  the  emor  Orv*»t4.»s  upiMn^'tl  him  in  thi»  act  t»f  zoiU, 

Northern  Coast  of  Africa'*  (I»ndon,  1828);  he  was  sustainwi  by  the  vmiK?ror  and  by  the 

Trighe,  JUt  Curenamum  (C\>iH.'nhagen,  1828);  Christian  iK)pulaco.     The  fmiitms  lly}»utia,  Uie 

Hamilton,  "Wanderings  in  North  Africa;"  and  female  Platoniht  of  Aleximdria,  wm*  U>rn   in 

Rawlinsou's  not**  to  the  4th  book  of  Hero-  plecvs*  in  the  i»trfet  by  the  iH?<»ple,  from  the  rv- 

dotus.                        ^  port  or  nuHpiciun  that  Aw  eiicourap<l  the  gov- 

CVREXAICS,afviio<ilofphilo!«oi)herHftnind-  emor  in  his  omHMtion  to  the  bishop.     Tlie 

•d  by  Aristippus  of  Cyrenaica,  a  pupil  of  So-  progress  of  the  >estorian  hereby  next  attracted 
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Cjrfl'fl  ftttentioo.    Thi«  heresy,  which  denied  Julian  the  emperor,  in  answer  to  the  3  books 

the  orthodoa  theory  of  the  incarnation,  had  wliich  that  sovereign  had  pobliahed  against  tha 

gained  indnence  among  the  cenobites  of  Egj'pt,  Christians.    Tliis  last  work  is  one  of  Uie  most 

not  only  from  its  subtle  reasoning  but  from  curious  monnmcnte  of  Christian  polemic  lltera- 

the  ascetic  virtnea  of  its  author,  the  bishop  of  tare.      It    vindicates    the    Mosaic   cosm(^ony 

CODstantinopIe.     Cyril  sent  severe  letters  to  against  the  Grecian  theories,  the  thcogony  of 

Kestorina,  calling  upon  him  to  retract  his  false-  the  Bible  against  that  of  Hesiod,  inonotheiam 

boods;   which  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  againstpolytheism, thennity  ofthoBeityagainat 

ineffectna].     An  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  thecbargeof  duality,  exalts  the  Ohristianproph- 

thongh  it  reaalted  in  a  justification  of  tlie  course  eta  and  taartyra  above  all  the  heathen  philoa- 

of  the  Alexandrine  biAiop,  forced  no  retraction  ophora,  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the 

from  the  Byzantine.     Nestorius  woold  not  pro-  heathen  oracles  that  "  the  devil  was  restrained 

iKHince  his  former  propositions  to  be  accorsed.  by  Christ's  coming,"  explains  the  Christian 

A  cotmcil  was  called  at  EphesOB,  in  which  Cyril  reverence  for  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  and 

as  legate  and  prosecutor  took  tlie  lead,  and  the  for  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  discriminates  this 

recnsant  Nestorius  was  deposed  and  condemned,  from  the  pagan  idolatry.     Many  letters,  toa 

A  snl>seqneiit  ex  parte  council  of  42  bishops,  of  his  large  correspondence  have  survived,  and 

beaded  by  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  judged  some  treatises  npon  "'The  Faith,"  dedicated  to 

the  case  difTerently,  and,   favoring   Ncstoriua,  the  sisters  of  the  emperor. — Parts  of  the  works 

eicontmanicated  and  deposed  his  opponent  and  of  Cyril  liave  been  frequently  translated  into 

the  AlexandTine  party.    The  emperor,  appeal-  Latin.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  John  An- 

ed  to  in  this  strait,  condemned  both  sides  and  bert,  canon  of  Laon  (6  vols,  folio,  Fari.<i,  1638], 

ordered  the  rival  champions  to  be  imprisoned,  printed  both  in  Greek  and  I.atiD.    Beside  Ihia, 

The  powerful  intercession  of  Rome,  however,  ther«  is  the  Cologne  Iblio  f2  vols.  1646),  and 

soon  caused  this  sentence  against  Oyril  to  be  another  Paris  edition  (2  vols,  folio,  18S2),  tha 

abrogated,  and  the  patriarch  returned  home.  Greek  teit  with  notee.    The  character  of  Cyrfl 

Ifestorins  was  sent  to  a  convent  near  Antioch,  is  drawn  io  the  historical  romanceof  "Ilypatia," 

and  finally  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  Cyril  could  by  Charles  Kincsley  (London,  1903). 
tpend  the  la@t  13  years  of  his  episcopate  in  tho        CYRIL  of  jKBT:BAt.BM,  saint  and  archhiah- 

faith  that  he  had  vanquished  the  heretics  of  his  op  of  tho  church,  bom  at  or  near  Jerusalem, 

province  and  exterminated  infidelity.    AAcrthe  about  A.  D.  31&,  died  in  366.    He  was  about 

oanUhment  of  Nestorios,  his  word  as  expound-  80  yoara  old  when  be  was  ordiuned  priest  by 

er  of  the  Cuih  remained  nndisjiuted. — Uia  writ-  Maximns,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in- 

mgs  are  mostly  controversial.    They  are  mark-  trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  catechumens, 

ed  by  a  mggea  eomostnoaa  of  style,  with  little  and  sometimes  with  the  duty  of  preaching  in. 

gnce  or  beauty,  and  by  positiveness  of  Btat«-  the  place  of  the  bishop.    When,  in  850,  the  see 

ment  rather  than  by  cogency  of  argument,  of  Jemsalcm  became  vacant,  Cyril  was  pro- 

Uia  expository  works  consist  of  17  books  on  moted  to  that  place,  and  consecrated  by  Acacias 

■'Worsnip  in  Spirit  and  Truth;"  18  books  of  of   Cfosarea,   tho    metropolitan    of   Pslestina, 

'■Glaphyrs,"  which  are  commenlaries  on  vnrions  Acacias  was  an  Arian,  and  it  has  been  affirm- 

passages  in  tlio  Pentateuch ;  a  series  of  coinmen-  ed  that  Cyril,  in  keeping  fellowship  witlj  him 

taries  on  Isaiah ;  and  13  books  of  notes  npon  and  the  Arian  party,  while  be  himself  nrofewed 

John's  Gospel,  some  of  which  are  imperfect,  orthodox   aentimcnts,  was  guilty  of  auplid^. 

The  method  of  these  is  thoroughly  allegorical.  Ho  was  never,  however,  considered  to  lie  Arian 

His  ethical  and  ritual  works  are  contained  in  by  tho  Arians  themselves,  or  in  any  way  fftvor- 

19  disconrsesi  for  Easter  week,  in  which  he  uses  able  to  that  j>arty  in  the  matter  of  iIulImct, 

hogoage  that  seems  not  only  to 'teach  tran-  although  in  his  banishment  and  mi?tf<.>riiULo  he 

inbstantiatioG,  bat  to  prophesy  the  worship  of  accepted  the  hospitality  of  frienilis  wIhi  iura 

the  Virgin  Mary.      His  polemical  works  are  :  a  semi-Arian.     Acacius  was  for  many  ■..'■'*  ''■ 

work  agoinst^the  Arians,  called  the  "Treasure,"  bitter  enemy  and  i)erBecator.    lu  Ihi?  ^    ,: 

in  35  sections ;  7  dialogues  on  the  "  Trinity,"  3  taking  advantage  of  a  technical  viuluti'i  ' 

CO  the  "Incarnation;"  3  treatLsea on  the  "Right  canon  law,  Acacius  procured  a  soniciio 

Faith;"  0  hooka  against  Nestorius,  in  which  position  against  tJie  ortliodoi  iiwhtrp 

tlie  heresies  of  that  teacher  are  discussed  with-  was  accu»ed  of  having  sold  thu  fiinu 

oat  mentioning    his  name ;    13  "  Anathom^-  ornaments  of  bis  church,  gifts  rif  iir 

tiHUfl,"    sent    directly    to   Nestorius,    and    3  Constantiue ;  but  his  plea  n-a»  tlkiii 

"Apologiea"  for  these  "  Anathemalisma,"  de-  to  save  tbe  poor  from  starving  I 

tmMng  them  from  the  charges  of  heresy  and  famine.      The   sentence,  pnlpaU' 

tC  auMgnitjr,  which  had  been  brought  against  reversed  si.  the  couodl  of  Selof 

them.    All  these  works  were  brought  out  by  was  the  next  year  repnmonntiM' 

tlw  Kestorian  controversy.    Beade  these,  OyrU  tiunal  imperial  drcreo  of  bad! 

wnMa   a   book    against  the  "  Antliropomor-  accession  of  Julinn.  in  Sfl,  C 

phtta "  monks,  who  held^ai Ood  had  a  phys-  to  return  to  JeriiHahrji.    Tit* 

ieal  body,  in  answar  toXS^Wfical  questions  rant  pagan  did  not,  witt^^ 

whidi  tbey  had  pnt  ^M^HH^nlttns  against  Cliristiou  xeal  of  Uto  b**^^ 

•r%..., * "opaocrifl^^^^HH^^ast  hesit:iR>  to  coudoiau, or 

TO*-" 
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•od  prophecy,  the  eropororV  attempt  to  re-  islied  in  the  PorK»nof  hUs4in.  andCym;*,  whom 
bailil  in  the  holy  city  the  Jcwisli  temple.  The  the  nia^:!  diriari^l  to  hu\c  nlrcady  ttttainitl  the 
edict  of  the  emiien^r  Valens  in  the  year  307,  threatening  groatiios  prvilictiil  by  the  dn^ain^ 
repealing  Julian  s  act  of  amnesty,  apiin  tient  was  »ont  to  lVr>i:i  to  his  puriiits.  V^'hvu  lie 
Cyril  into  exile,  uuil  only  after  11  years  wa^  ho  grew  up,  following  the  K'orvt  .ndviee  of  Ilnr- 
able  to  ri'^in  his  Si>at  ami  t4>  sLiy  unmolested.  PAgua,  he  pn'pared  to  dethnme  his  grandfather. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  in  thv  la^t  years  of  hia  The  Persians,  a  pi>i)r,  hurdy,  and  warlike  i>e<>. 
life  of  KH.'ing  the  orthiKlox  faith  fully  estaMish-  pie,  were  oa>iIy  induivd  to  shakv  otf  the  yoke 
ed,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  council  of  Ton-  of  Media ;  llarpagus  betrayed  the  tirst  army, 
stantin(»ple,  which  decreed  the  condenmation  sent  under  his  command  afrninst  the  n.'hels; 
of  tlie  Ariau,  M.'mi-Arian,  and  Macitlonian  her-  and  with  a  second,  the  king  himself  was  defent- 
etics. — Tlie  writintrt  of  Cyril  which  remun  are:  ed  near  Pasargada,  and  made  pri^tniT  (5r>D). 
a  course  i>f  23  '*  Cati.-chetical  Lectures;*'  a  mu-  Cyrus  was  acknowledged  by  the  Modes  as  ruler 
gle  ^ennon,  suggei*ted  by  the  Scripture  narra-  of  the  new  empire  of  Per^ia  and  Media,  of 
live  of  the  healing  of  the  |»aralytic,  and  treat-  which  they  liecame  the  second  nation.  He  now 
ing  hin  as  the  origin  of  all  niisen'  and  suffering ;  marched  against  Crirsus,  the  rich  and  mighty 
ai^  a  letter  to  the  em|>ert>r  Constant iue  relating  king  of  L}dia.  who  crossed  the  Ilalys  to  re- 
tlie  [irodigy  of  the  luminous  crosa  at  Jennoilem.  Tenge  his  fallen  ally  and  brother-in-law  Asty- 
His  works  have  hei*u  freoiieutly  printed  both  ages.  A  bK»oily  battle  wa^  fought  in  Cappa- 
in  Gn-ek  and  in  Latin.  The  editions  of  Co-  docia,  but  with  an  indeciMve  re^u]t.  Cro^sua, 
kgne  (15«>4)  and  Paris  (15610  are  in  a  single  however,  thought  it  wiser  to  return  to  his  own 
octavo  volume.  The  tine  edition  of  the  Bene-  country,  hoping  to  recommence  the  campaign 
dictine  Touttve  (Paris,  folio,  1720)  is  in  both  with  reinforcements  from  his  allies,  the  iLingsi 
languages.  A  French  translation  of  tlio  *^  Cat-  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  the  I^aceila^mo- 
ecbetical  lectures, ^*  with  notes  and  cttmmen-  nians.  But  l>efore  these  arrivMl,  (\rus  had  in 
taries,  was  made  by  (rrandcolas.  An  English  his  turn  cnissed  the  Ilalys,  vaniiui>hiHl  the  eel- 
translation  of  the  same  work,  very  faithful  and  ebrate<l  Lydian  cavalry  on  the  plain  liefore  Sar- 
■pirited,  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman,  was  dis,  taken  that  city,  and  made  Crcpsus  his  pris- 
published  in  Oxford  in  1838.  oner.     The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had 

CYRUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  rirer  in  Asia,  rejectetl  the  previilu^  invitations  of  Cyrus  to 

See  K<»oB.  revolt  agaiu>t  the  Lydians,  were  now  coni|uered 

CYRUS.  L  Tim  Elpkb,  the  Koresh  of  the  by  an  anny  under  Hariiagus.  A  part  of  tlie 
Hebrew  Script ures< supposed  to  be  from  the  Per-  Phocieans,  however,  preferred  the  dangers  of 
rian  kohr,  the  sun),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  an  emigration  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  wext 
empire,  reignetl  fn»m  550  to  52'J  B.  C.  He  was  to  a  iieaciful  suMi^ction.  The  Cariaiis,  Can- 
grands  in  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Tliis  is  one  nians,  Lycians,  and  others  were  next  sulnlued  by 
of  the  few  ]tarticulars  of  his  life  alM>ut  which  tho  the  same  general,  while  Cyrus  himself  was  pre- 
TarioU'i  teMinumies  uf  antiiiuity  agriv,  most  paring  and  partly  executing  his  more  im[ior- 
others  lieing  ditlerently  relateil  in  the  histories  tant  eastern  con^tieMs.  For  tho  re<1uction  of 
of  Cte>ias  and  lien>dutu%  and  in  the  Cyn>paMlia  Babylonia,  the  2d  great  empire  of  wi^tem  Asia, 
ofXentiphon.  But  as  CteMas  i^  in  general  little  by  Cyrus,  we  have  the  cmicurring  te>timony 
tmstMorthy,  and  as  Xenophon  Sivnu  to  have  of  the  3  ab<»\e  mentioned  4irei*k  historians,  as 
written  his  Unik.  a  kind  of  phiUisophical  ro-  well  a**  of  the  STiirtuns,  th(»ugh,  aciH>rding  to 
malice,  for  moral  or|h>litioal  pur]>use«,  and  with-  Xenophon.  he  acted  only  as  general  of  hi«  nnde 
out  much  regard  for  hi»tory.  the  story  of  Hen k!-  Cyaxares  II..  s<in  i>f  A«ty:iges,  king  of  Media, 
ot  us,  i  11  hpite  of  its  legendary  chank-ter.  hart  I  lit- n  HeriKlotus  dcK-rilns  in  his  way  how.  on  his 
gent-nilly  ailopted  by  modern  histiirians  di»wn  march  from  flie  north •ea-'t  again»t  Babyhin,  Cy- 
to  Grille.  Accttnliiig  to  thift  narrative,  Cyrus  rus  cha>!ise<1  theriver  Gyndesan  afllucnt  of  the 
was  ttie  Min  «if  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  and  Tigris  for  drowning  oiw  of  his  sacrM  white 
of  MiUtdane,  the  daughter  of  A>tyagiik  This  liorsis  by  digging  3t)(i  channels  *'(^that  women 
king  otinmandiHl  him  to  U*  put  to  death  imme-  in  future  ^hould  cniss  it  without  wetting  their 
dtately  alter  his  birth,  in  coiu^tjuence  of  some  knees;**  how  he  tunied  the  Euphrates  by  a 
dreams  which  were  explalnitl  by  thu  magi  as  canal  into  the  artitici:d  lake  made  by  the  Baby- 
{kresage^  of  the  future  ro\al  gn'atneT^4  vt'  the  Ionian  ipieen  Nitocris  '*on  which  the  river  sank 
child.     Sa\t^l  by  the  hciuanity  of  H.iq»aguS|  to  Muh  an  extent,  that  the  natural  Ud  of  the 

otliciT  of  the  court.  aii<l  of  a  henKnuui,  who  htreain  Kranie  lurdaMe  :*'  how  through  thi«  U-d 

to  i:Xi*i.>M.-  him  to  death  in  the  wildentcNt^  the  Persians  entered  the  city  and  tinik  it  by 


he  was  bnmght  up  by  the  latter.  &»  Li'«  !>«>n,  in  sur]>ri<*i';  and  h<>H.  "owing  to  (he  v;k«t  Mze  of 

a  secluded  nii'untain  regitm,  ulure  he  nhiu  U-  the  iilare,  tl>e  iiihaMtaikt<i  of  the  central  parts 

came  the  ieadir  of  hi;*  pla\ fellows  who  cho-H.*  (as  the  ri»idi.nt*>  at  lUb^Ion  declare).  h*ni;  aftir 

him  as  tlM-ir  kint:.      Ha\ini;  in  xhU  capaiity  the  outer  iN>rt'h>n*>  of  the  t«»wn   wen*   tAtn, 

onleretl  tlie  M>n  of  a  di>tintfui-hed  Median  to  knew  nothing  of  what   had  ihancvd.  but  as 

he  K'ourgi.d  f<<r  di^'Uilience,  he  wa^  brou^fht  they    Were    mgageil    in   a   fe!*ti\al.   continui'd 

hrfore  A->t\agi»s  to  whom  hi«  Uild  an*>wir!«  ai:tl  dancing  and   revellint;  until  they  leanietl  the 

his  featur\*f»  s^ion   U'tra)«*«l   hi<«  origin.      The  capture  but  t>Hi  certainly.**     (*on tinning  ihtr^e 

henLuian  was  parUoQcd,  llaqtagtis  cruelly  pun-  btatemeuus  the  llebrvws  dwell  i^ith  pleasure 
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on  the  exploits  of  their  deliverer  from  the  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  tomb  of  the  moth- 
Babylonish  captivity ;  on  the  **  one  from  the  er  of  Solomon."  II.  Ctrub  the  Younger,  2d 
north  "  and  "  from  the  rising  of  tlie  sun,"  who  son  of  Darins  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  received 
comes  *•  npon  princes  as  upon  mortar,  and  as  from  his  father  at  an  early  age  the  satrapy 
the  potter  treadeth  clay,"  who  executes  "on  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Babylon  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,"  "that  Minor  (407  B.  C.).  When  his  elder  brother, 
saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  Artaxerxes  II.,  ascended  the  throne  (404),  he 
thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  lie  is  my  shep-  formed  a  plot  against  his  life,  which  was  dis- 
he'rd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  covered  by  Tissaphernes,  and  pardoned  on  the 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  intercession  of  Parysatis,  the  widow  of  Darius, 
to'  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid  "  Reinstated  in  his  satrapy,  Cyrus  succeeded  in 
(Isaiah).  They  delight  to  relate  how  "the  collecting  a  powerful  army,  including  13,000 
mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forborne  to  fight,  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched  from  Sardis  in 
they  have  remained  in  their  holds,  their  might  the  spring  of  401  toward  Babylonia,  with  the 
hath  failed ;  they  became  as  women ;"  how  one  secret  purpose  of  dethroning  his  brother.  Hav- 
post  runs  "  to  meet  another,  and  one  messen-  ing  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  he  met 
ger  to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Baby-  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  near 
Ion  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end  "  (Jere-  Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  nearly  won,  especially 
miah).  After  the  fall  of  the  capital  (538),  by  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  on  the  right  wing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  greeted  by  many  when,  perceiving  Artaxerxes  in  the  centre,  the 
oppressed  nations  of  Asia  as  the  commencement  ambitious  prince  furiously  rushed  to  assful 
of  an  era  of  justice  and  freedom,  all  the  prov-  him,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  javelin,  after  having 
inces  of  the  Babylonian  empire  speedily  sur-  wounded  his  brother.  The  character  and  ac- 
rendered  to  the  ct)nqueror,  who  was  now  mas-  complishments  of  this  prince  are  painted  in  the 
ter  of  nearly  idl  the  countries  between  the  Indus  briglitest  colors  by  Xenophon,  in  the  1st  book 
and  the  ^Egn>an,  the  Oxus  and  the  Red  sea.  of  the  Anabasis. 
Satisfied  with  this  vast  dominion,  which  he  CYTEERA.  See  Cerioo. 
roled  wisely  and  justly,  Xenophon  makes  him  CYZICUS,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  power- 
die  in  peace  and  in  his  bed  with  a  Socratic  speech  ful  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  situated  on  a 
on  his  lips ;  but  Arrian  attributes  to  him  after-  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  near  the  Mysian 
ward  an  invasion  of  India  across  the  desert  of  shore,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Pelas- 
Arachosia;  Ctesias,  an  expedition  against  the  gic  tribe,  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  JEo" 
Derbices,  a  people  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  in  lians.  It  was  afterward  subject  alternately  to 
which  he  is  slain ;  and  Herodotus,  an  attack  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia,  and  obtained  its  in- 
nf^on  the  Massagetie,  northern  nomades  ruled  dependence  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  In  the 
by  a  queen,  Toniyris,  and  greatly  resembling  wars  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom 
the  Scythians,  in  whose  country  ho  was  defeat-  of  Syria  it  took  part  with  Pergamus  and  the 
ed  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle.  Tomyris,  who  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  heroism  with 
revenged  the  death  of  her  son,  filled  a  skin  which  the  Cyziccnes  defended  tlieir  city  when 
with  human  blood,  Herotlotus  adds,  into  which  it  was  besieged  by  Mithridates  obtained  for  it 
she  dipped  the  head  of  Cynis,  thus  giving  the  the  rank  of  a  lihera  ciritM.  When  Constantine 
insatiable  con«]ueror,  as  she  said,  his  fill  of  created  the  new  province  of  Ilellespontus,  he 
blood.  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  made  Cyzicus  the  capital.  It  was  partially  de- 
the  allegation  that  he  was  buried  in  Pasargada  stroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  I).  443.  and  was 
in  his  native  province,  "  where  his  tomb  was  captured  and  completely  ruined  by  the  Arabians 
Lonore<l  and  watched  until  the  breaking  up  of  in  675.  The  place  is  now  overgrown  with  neg- 
the  empire,  while  his  memory  was  held  in  pro-  lected  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  a  low  sandy 
found  veneration  among  the  Persians."  "There  isthmus  has  been  formed,  converting  the  island 
i«  much  reas<m  to  believe,*'  says  Rawlinson,  into  a  peninsula. 

"that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Murgab,  CZACKI,    Tadeusz,  a  Polish  financier  and 

the  ancient  Pasargada.     On  a  s<iuare  base,  com-  author,  bom  in  1765,  at  Poryck,  in  Volhynia, 

posed  of  immense  blocks  of  white  marble,  rising  died  at  Dnbno,  Feb.  8,  1813.    At  an  early  age 

in  steps,  stands  a  structure  so  closely  resembling  King  Stanislas  Augustus  appointed  him  to  an 

the  description  of  Arrian,  that  it  seems  scarcely  office  in  the  royal  tribunal  of  Warsaw,  where  the 

possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  tomb  which  in  regulation  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Polish 

Alexander's  time  contained  the  bo<ly  of  Cyrus,  sovereigns  was  intrusted  to  him.    From  1788  to 

It  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  or  chamWr,  built  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the  Polish  board  of 

of  blocks  5  feet  thick,  which  are  sjhaped  at  the  the  treasury.    He  was  also  employed  by  the 

top  into  a  ^loping  nwf.    Internally  the  cham-  committee    which  discussed  the    constitution 

ber  is  10  ft-et  long,  7  wide,  and  8  high.    There  of  May  3,  1791,  of  which  he  was  a  staunch 

are  holes  in  the  marble  lloor,   which  seem  to  supporter.     When  the  second  division  of  Poland 

have  admitte<l  the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus,  took  place,  his  property  was  confiscated,  but 

The  tomb  stands  in  an  area  marked  out  by  pil-  afteni^ard  restored  by  Paul  I.     In  the  latter 

lara.  where  occurs  repeatedly  the  inscription  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  intcr- 

fwritten  both  in  Per^ian  and  the  so-called  Me-  ests  of  education.    His  views  met  with  the  ap- 

^an) :  '  I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achxmenian.'  probation  of  Alexander,  and  the  gymnasium  of 
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Eramenetz*  in  VoUijnuA»  of  which  he  was  the  the  Great  in  order  to  be  without  contradiction 
Ibiinder,  was  openod  in  1805.  Hie  ini^tniction  ranked  among  the  monarch^  of  the  highest  cat- 
in  this  8cho«>l  gave  anihrage  to  the  goTorninont;  egorr,  &«uroed  in  1721  in  addition  the  title  of 
bat  on  being,  in  16i>7,  huinnioni'd  to  St.  PeterA-  impentUrr^  or  emperor.  In  the  long  negotia- 
burg,  he  finci*ev«led  not  onlv  in  making  hu»  vindi-  tions  for  the  acknowledgment  of  thi»  dignity, 
eation  acceptable  t«>  tlie  czar,  but  was  ap|)oint-  which  wa«  ci>n tested  by  many  states  of  Eurtifie, 
ed  curator  i»f  tlte  public  ^chools^  of  western  Po-  it  was  proved  tliat  Maximilian  I.,  who  in  1514 
land.  1IL«  ctimplete  work:^  which  are  mostly  concluded  atreatyofalliance  with  Russia  again>t 
hbtorical,  were  published  in  3  vols.,  in  Posen,  in  PoLind,  liad  use«i  the  term  emperor  {Kai^r)  for 
1843-*45 :  the  mo«t  imiiortaut  being  his  book  czar,  and  Uiat  the  same  was  done  by  other  pow- 
'^  Of  the  l^ws  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.**  ers  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    It  was  not, 

CZAJKOWSKI,  MiriiAi..  a  Polisli  novelUt  however,  till  the  reign  of  Catliarine  II.  that 

(now  Sadik   Pasha«  a  gt'ueral  in  the  Turkish  PoLind,  Spain,  and  Turkey  acknowledged   the 

anny),   bi>m  in  lt^)S  in  the  Tkraino.     iiis  cn>  imperial  dignity  of  Russia.    The  wife  of  the 

thnsiasm  was  kindled  by  the  writings  of  Adam  czar  was  anciently  called   tiaritza  ;   his  sons 

Mickiewicz,  with  whose  romantic  spirit  his  nov-  had  the  title  of  tziiretiUh^  his  daughters  that 

cli»  which  chivHy  treat  of  C\ie«ack  and  of  Ukrai-  of  tiaretna.    Since  the  death  of  the  nnha)>py 

nian  life,  are  deeply  inibuvd.     After  the  Polish  AJexei,  however,  the  latter  appellations  have 

rerolution  of  1 8S0,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  p:irt«  been  replaced  by  those  of  grand  prince  and  p-and 

ha  WtiKik  himself  to  Paris.    In  1S40  he  was  princess.    Constantino,  the  2d  son  of  Paul  I.,  re- 

wnt  by  I^uce  Czartoryski  on  a  mi»ion  to  Tur-  ceived  in  1799  the  title  of  tumirfriteK  which  was 

key,  but  at  the  instigation  of  Russia  he  was  bestowed  after  his  death  in  1831,  by  the  empe* 

oompvUvd  to  rvlinquish  this  office^  and  would  ror  Nicholas,  np(»n  his  own  son  Alexander  (now 

bare  been  banished  from  the  Turkisli  territory  tlie  reigning  emi»eror).    The  wife  of  the  latter 

H  at  the  beginning  of  1651,  he  had  not  become  received   the  title  of  UtMrerna,    The  cn^wn 

n  convert  to  Islauiisin  under  the  name  of  Mo«  prince  Nicholas  Alexandrt>ritch,  bom  in  1S43, 

bammed  Sadik  EdendL    In  the  war  with  Rus-  now  bears  the  former  title.    The  cmprecis  is 

iU  he  organized  and  commanded  a  body  of  styled  in  Ru!ie»ian  imperatritta,    Tlie  popular 

tnwps  under  the  name  of  Cossai-k*  of  the  Mil  tan.  Russian  appellation  of  the  sovereign  is  still  czar. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Kusciians  from  the  or  hmotxiar  {hotpotlar^  lord).     Czar  was  ako 

Dianubian  priiici|ialities  he  was  made  military  the  ancient  title  of  the  princes  of  Gmsia,  or 

Koremor  of  Bucharest,  and  ci'mmander  of  the  Georgia,  and  Imeritiai  now  Russian  pn>vincesw 

Turk i»h  army  under  Omar  Pa.4ha  in  Ikssarabia.  CZARNIECKl.  or    Czakneiki,  Stkfax,    a 

His  nm-els,  of  which  Wtrnyhora  is  tlie  mitst  es-  Polish  general,  bom  at  Czaruca.  in  the  {lalatinate 

teemed,  have  been  translated  into  several  lau*  of  Sandomierz,  in  1599,  died  at  Sokolowka  in 

magess  and  a  French  translation  apfteared  in  VoIhynia,inl6(>5.    Of  a  noble  but  [HX>r  family, 

nris  ill  1S57,  under  tlie  title  of  Contet  Co$iiquf».  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  enter^sd 

CZAR,  or  TzAB,  a  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  anny,  and  met  with  little  advancement  be- 

RnssUa.  meaning  king  or  lord.     It  has  Iteen  sui»-  fore  the  outbreak  of  the  great  C<.tssaek  rebellion 

pose^l  by  s«>me  to  bo  an  imitation  or  corniption  in  IC-k?.     Having Iteen  maile captive  in  the  bat- 

of  the  Latin  Cu[^sar,  in  the  sense  of  the  Cemian  tie  at  the  Yellow  Waters  f  May  25,  1^48).  he  was 

JTtfMrr,  but  the  ancient  Slavic  tranfrhition  of  tbe  delivereil  by  Chmivlnii-ki.  tlie  leailerof  theC«is- 

Bible  has  ItMar  for  Kmirap,  and  Uar'for  king,  sack  a,  to  the  Tartars,  but  »et  free  after  the  paci- 

Karain>in  therefore,  and  others  after  him,  Ci>m-  ficalion  of  Zlnin'tw,  in  the  ft  allowing  year.     Ue 

pare  the  tenii  with  the  syllable  *ir  found  in  the  fought  in  the  long  and  bloody  battle  at  Rerca- 

nanu-s  lift  he  X*wyrian  and  Haby  Ionian  monarclis  teci^o,  June,  KmI,  in  which  the  Cossacks  and 

Phala>K&r(I*iIe»^'ri.  Nalmnassar,  and  Naliopitlus-  tlieir  allies,  the  Tartars,  were  defeate<l.    The 

aar,  and    with   tlie   Hebrew   Mr  (commanJer,  |ieriiHl  of  re veRnrs  whieh  foUowed  the  defeat  of 

chief?.     The  Mongiile*  UM-d  the  same  apjiellat  ion,  the  Poles  untlvr  K.«ilin4»w«ki,  at  liatow.  by  tlio 

nnd  it  i«  prubaMy  from  them  that  the  RuA^ians  Cossacks,  the  incursions  of  thi-se  ri'l>els,  the  in- 

•doptetl  it.     1;  i«  u<<il  by  Russian  annali»t.<«  as  rasion  uf  the  Mui^itvitesfnim  tlie  cast,  of  Oiarlea 

enrlv  as  the  12l!i  century  :  but  m*  thei»fficial  title  (tustavu^  of  Sweden  fn>m  the  nortli.  and  of  Ra- 

of  the  mniuuTh!*  t<f  Ra<«>itt  itduti-s  from  the  KiiU.  kt»czy.  prince  of  Transylvania,  fn»m  the  sonth, 

Befitre  thi!*  jn'riod  thev^tylol  theniMrlve*  gmud  r^dletl  Czjiri»i*H'ki  to  gn.'ater  activity.     In  1655 

priihx-s    (rr/ii(/t    i-/.4.ij/ii   i.f  Kiev,    NoVtrnriNL  he  defendeii  the  ca>tle  of  Cracow  with  tlie  nt- 

Vlaihniir.  M<<m*ow,  Av.      llaMl  lvaiiu\iteh  :v^  niust  bruvi-ry  agiiinitt  the  king  of  Sweden,  bat 

ie«l  ill  ir»<>othe  title  i>f  stini^i/^rrAffr.  Mr  auti**  was  eoniiii-lK-«l  by  want  of  ft««Kl  to  surrender. 


hi!*  >*>n    Ivan   the  TirriMe  wa!«  crouni-d  After  the  re|iul^  i>f  the  Swetles  fn>m  C&-n»to 

in  1547  a?»  x-lat.     After  the  annexatiiMi  of  Sinti-  chuwa  he  o>llo«*ted  the  ^^attered  n-mains  of  the 

lensk  and  the  I'kraine.  the  title  **t  ri:ir  *>(  M«n»-  Poli-h  tn*«>]Kvfitrmo<l  the  c«>nf«tleratii>n  vf  Ty- 

eow  wa.*  rliank*e«l  into   thnt  of  czat  I'f  itreaL  szowiv  i»  it h  .1  oh n  Sibii'^ki  and  others,  and  com- 

White,  and  I.i:t«e  KusMa  (^f  oil  the  Ra<««i:ki«).  mence<l  a  briaiaiit  and  ^U(Vl'^^ful  ci)urs« of  gner* 

TboUi:h  the  >ionl  e/ar  wil«  ii*i«Hl  bv  the  Ku'^^iau!*  rilla  uarfiire  a^iin»t  the  Swo<1e\  who  had  cod* 

■bo  to  di->i4;nate  the  (jiiii«n'r»  «if  the  W««t,  as  «iueritl  the  greatest  |tart  uf  thec«»untry. and  be- 

well  as  of  the  tla.»t  ^heiux*  the  name  TzAr^'cr>Nl,  fore  whom  the  patriotic  but  fcebk*  kins,  John 

mj  uf  the  eni|ierur  for  Cva»taoiuiu]ihv,  iVter  Casiuiir,  had  fled  to  Silcaiab    In  the  tuaj  pnit 
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of  1656,  with  the  ssdstanoe  of  5,000  TartATs,  ho    oust  Alexa!?der,  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
defeated  them  in  4  battles,  brought  back  the    bom  in  16i)7,  died  at  Warsaw  in  1782.    He  was 
king  in  triomph^  and  turned  his  arms  with  sim-    palatine  of  Red  Russia,  and  lieatenant-general 
ilar  raccesa  against  the  Transjlvanians.    The    of  the  army  of  the  crown.    He  was  a  zealous 
digmtj  of  palatine  of  Red  Russia,  and  the  title    coOperator  with  his  brother,  but  was  deceived 
of  **  Liberator  of  Poland/'  were  his  reward.   In    in  the  expectation  of  seating  his  son  upon  the 
1658  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Frederic    throne  of  his  country.    By  activity  and  happy 
HL  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  invaded  the  Ger-    speculations  he  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  oif 
man  possesions  of  Sweden ;  he  conquered  the    the  family.    III.  Adam  Eazdcikbz,  son  of  the 
island  of  Alsen,  took  the  command  against  the    preceding,  bom  Dec.  1,  1731,  at  Dantzic,  died 
Russians,  hastened  to  Lithuania,  and  won  2  great    March  19,  1823,  at  Sieniawa  in  Galicia.     He 
Tktories  at  Polonka,  near  Slonim,  June  26,    was  chosen  by  the  party  which  was  headed  bj 
1660,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  over    his  father  and  uncle  as  candidate  for  the  TojnL 
Chavanskoi  and  Dulgoroukt    Peace  was  now    dignity  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (1768). 
oooqnered  with  Sweden  (1660),   and  Moscow    To  gain  the  assistance  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Fo- 
(1661).    Having  been  made  ttarosta  of  Tyko-    niatowski,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
cin.  he  undertook  to  chastise  the  Cossacks,  who,    2  elder  Czartoryskis,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
incited  and  supported  by  the  Russians,  had    St.  Petersburg.    But  the  empress  Catharine  IL 
agun  commenced  their  devastations  (1663);  and    determined  to  put  the  crown  of  Poland  upon 
in  order  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Tartar    the  head  of  her  favorite  Poniatowski  himselt 
khan  he  set  out  with  only  13  horsemen,  follow-    This  determination  being  known,  Czartorvaki 
ing  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  hastened  through    yielded  his  pretensions  to  his  happier  rival,  to 
Bessarabia  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  Crimea,  and    whom  from  his  early  youth  he  had  been  at- 
defeated  the  Cossacks  at  Czehryn  (1664),  and    tached  as  a  friend.     At  the  assembly  of  the 
Stawiszcze  (1665).  But  these  exertions  exhaust-    nation  preceding  the  election,  the  Czartoryskis 
ed  him :  returning  to  Tykocin,  he  could  not  be    and  their  adherents  appeared  in  great  numbers 
carried  beyond  the  village  of  Sokolowka,  where    at  Warsaw,  and  together  with  them  an  annj 
he  died  in  a  peasant^s  hut,  having  received  a  few    of  Russians,  sent  to  support  the  claims  of  Po- 
days  before  the  staff  of  hetman  of  the  crown.  In    niatowski.    Adam  Kazimierz  was  chosen  mar- 
1760  John  Clement  Branicki,  his  descendant^    shal  or  president  of  the  diet  in  spite  of  patriotio 
caosed  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  hb  memory.        opposition  roused  by  the  presence  of  the  Rns- 
CZART0RY5EI,    the   name   of    a  Polbh    sums,  and  Poniatowski  was  elected  king.    After 
princely  family,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to    the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Czartorys- 
Eorygiello  or  Constantino  of  Tchemigov,  son    ki,  who  possessed  large  estates  in  Galicia,  ac- 
cf  Oigierd»  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  half  brother    cepted  the  conmiission  of  a  general  of  artillery 
of  Jagiello,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  that    in  the  Austrian  army,  but  still  adhered  to  the 
same  in  Poland  (1386).    The  name  is  derived    party  which  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the 
from  the  dominion  of  Czartorya,  and  the  place    power  of  Poland  through  a  constitutional  re- 
Czartorysk  near  Luck  in  Vorhynia.    Of  the  2    form,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
branches  of  the  family,  which  belongs  to  the    activity  at  the  long  diet,  which  proclaimed  the 
highest  rank  of  nobility  in  their  country,  and    liberal  constitution  of  May  8,  1791.    He  was 
boAats  of  a  number  of  statesmen  equxdly  re-    also  active  in  persuading  the  elector  of  Saxonj 
markAble  for  wealth,  talents,  and  patriotism,    to  accept  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
the  male  line  of  the  younger  branch,  that  of    of  Poland,  and  Austria  to  engage  in  an  alliance 
KuTZck,  became  extinct  in  1810,   while   the    against  Russia.    But  all  these  attempts  failed ; 
elder,  that  of  Zukow,  is  still  fiourishing  in  a    tlie   confederation  of  Targovitza  against   the 
numl^r  of  conspicuous  persons  of  both  sexes,    new  constitution  was  assisted  by  the  arms  of 
To  this  elder  branch  belong  the  following  his-    Russia,  Poniatowski  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
torical  persons:  I.  Michal  Frtdebix,  bom  in    reform,  and  in  1793  a  new  partition  of  Poland 
16£*5,  died  at  Warsaw,  Aug.  13.  1775.    He  was    ensued.    Czartoryski  now  retired  and  lived  at 
made  castellan  of  Wilna  in  1720,  vice-chancel-    Vienna  during  the  great  rising  under  Eoscinsz- 
lor  of  Lithuania  in  1724.  and  great  chancellor    ko  (1794),  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  extend 
G^that  duchy  in  1752.    Together  with  his  bro-    the  insurrection  over  the  frontiers  of  Austria; 
ther  and  other  nobles,  he  formed  an  influential    which,  however,  did  not  prevent  that  power 
p«rty.  which  strove  to  bring  about  a  reform    from  takins:  its  share  at  the  final  dismember- 
of  the  constitution  of  Poland,   which  would    ment  of  Poland  in  1795.    He  took  no  part  in 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  king  and  the  judi-    the  events  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^ 
ciary.  and  restrain  the  anarchical  independence    and  the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  bj 
of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  crown.     Their    Napoleon  (1807);  but  in  1812  he  accepted  the 
chief  olject  was  to  change  Poland  into  a  hered-    marshalship  of  the  confederation,  preceding  the 
itary  kingdom,  if  possible  under  a  Czartorysku    invasion  of  Russia,  which  promised  the  restora- 
To  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  reigning    tion  of  ancient  Poland.    This  illusion,  however, 
bouse  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  that  of  Austria,    soon  vanished ;    Napoleon  wanted  the  Poles, 
they  oooited  the  assistance  of  Russia,  which    but  no  Poland,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  the  great 
\j  mesiis  of  gold  and  bayonets,  however,  finally    campaign  foiled  every  hope.    Czartoryski  re- 
the  matter  in  its  own  favor.    IL  Au-    tirea  to  Pulawy,  but  in  1815  headed  a  depa- 
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Udon  to  the  coni^w  of  Vienna,  and  present-  n^ed  for  tlie  ftenefit  of  h\»  conntrr,  drew  npon 

ed  to  the  emperor  Alvxandt-r  the  fnitlino:*  of  him  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  patriotic  cen^uro 

a  new  cunfttitution  fi»r  thv  kingtioin  of  Poland,  on  the  part  of  foine  <>f  his  coinitrynu-n,  wliii-h, 

now    ruiir^iizi-d    undor  hi;*    sct-ptre.     AIox-  howew-r,    his    rondiirt    frradiially    dVfn'ame. 

mndcr  nia«ie  him  ^-nator  palatini'.      IV.  £ije>  On  April  11.  18o,\  he  Hi^ninl  fur  Kuvmh  the  al- 

BilTA,  wife  of  the  prt-oeding.  In  mi  coniitoss  tif  liance  with  England,  and  m'ct>mpanii-4l  Alvx- 

Flemniiiii;  in   1743,  died  in  (ialieiii,  June   17,  ander  in  the  cainiiaipi  in  Ati*«tna,  where  he 

1835.     ^«lie  w;iA  distinpiishi-il  hy  heanty,  spirit,  wiu»  pretH'nt  at  the  hattle  i>f  Au^terlitz.     He  a!*Mi 

and  p:itri(iti»m,  hut  alx)  ineliniNl  t«>  romantic  followed  liim  tti  the  cain]iaipi  in  I*ni^si:i,  and 

extra vapzuice.     Having  ^J»ent  M-veral  year*  at  after  iti*  teniiinatic»n  to  tlie  conferenovsof  TiUit 

court,  and  in  travels  in  western  £un)i>e,  wliieh  in  1S07.     Tlie  duchy  <»f  Warsaw  having  U-en 

brought  her  into  contact  with  the  most  remark-  created  hy  the  treaty  then  concluded,  he  li-ft  the 

able  perM.>nages  of  the  age,  >he  retirtHl  t<»  I*u-  service  i»f  the  emi^Tor  and  lived  retired  fn*m 

lawy/wliere  >he  Constructed  the  admirable  gar-  public  affaini  till  1S13.  when  he  again  aceom- 

dens  t>f  which  Delille  hing>  in  thedidat^ticiNtem  pauietl   Alexander  to  Ciemiany,   France,   and 

Le4  jiinlita^  and  the  temple  of  the  sibyl,  con-  the  congress  of  Vienna.     Matle  senator  ]i:datine 

tainiug  a  c<illectiun  of  relics  of  Polish  history,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  hy  Alexander. 

Slie    wa:»    alMi  active  in   promoting  industry  he  api»eari'<1  at  it^  fir<t  diet,  acting  in  behalf  of 

and  etlucation.    Hie  publisheil  **  Ideas  on  the  liberuJ  ideas.     In  1821  he  resigned  the  curi*tor- 

CunMrnctiou  of  Cianleiis**  (Hreslau,  lso7).  and  dhip  of  the  university  (»f  Wilna,  whicli  he  hati 

the**  Pilgrim  in  I)obromir*  (Vrar>aw,  Isis),  a  held  nnce  its  organization  in  1S03.  in  cotisi*- 

popular  Untk  on  national  hi>tory,  for  the  in-  qnence  of  the  extraordinary  persecution^  to 

atniction  (»f  the  agricultural  c]a.>s.    Having  Mir-  which  a  nund^-r  of  students,  accii>>ed  of  ri>n- 

vived  the  3  partitions  and  2  restorations  of  Po-  8pira<'y,  had  been  subject I'il.    The  report  of  hi^ 

land,  hhe  proved  her  patriotism  in  the  revolii-  RiccesM»r  Novt>s.iltzofl',  ^ihoaccu-kil  himilfhav- 

tion  of  18:>(>-'31,  but  Lad  tlie  mi>rtification  to  ing  delayiil  for  a  century,  thmugh  his  mainiL'e- 

•ee  her  K'at  at  Pulawy  bomlianleil  by  her  own  ment,   the  amalgamation   of   Lithuania    «iili 

grand ><in,    the    prince  of   WurtemUrg,   who  Russia,    was  an   honorable  te>timony  to    hi<* 

aerve«l  in  the  lUi!>>ian  anny.     Site  pa.*>M*d  her  patruttism.     He  now  more  and  mi>re  won  the 

laat  years  with  her  daughter  in  Cialit'i  J.  The  col-  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  after 

lections  of  Pulawy  were  in  luLrt  dis|ier^-d.  and  in  the  outbreak  of  the  rev<ilution  of  N<»v.  2'.*.  \i^:i*K 

part  tran>|Hirted  to  St.  Petersburg.    V.  M.\kya  he  was  called  ti>  preside  o\er  the  iinivi^iniial 

Anx A,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  March  government.      He  conv«iked  for    Hec.  Is  the 

15,   17»V\  iljiti   at   Paris,  Oct.  24,    KA.      In  diet  which  priK-laimed  the  iiide{H*iuh'nce  (if  Pi>- 

17H4  hhe  was  married  to  Louis  Frederic  Alex-  land,  Jan.  25,  l>^:il,  wlu-n  Czarti>r\ski  became 

Andre,  priiuv  of  Wurteml*irg,  but  as  he  betr.'iy-  president  of  the  national  gowninient.      Thi^ 

ed  the  caiiM!  of  Poland  in  17l<2,  ^he  left  him  dignity,  in  whicli  he  Nu-riticed  imnien<H'  rithes 

mud  wafi  divorcinl.     IK-r  mother  in  om- of  her  tin  the  altar  of  the  n.-V4ilution.  he  laid  chiwn 

letters  chararterizes  her  in  the^*  words:  **  A  after  the  terroristic  M'enes  of  Aiil'.  ir».  t**  ^erve 

heavenly  t>oul,  lui  aiigdic  charat'ter,  a  chanu-  as  u  pri\ate  soldier  in  the  r:ink*>  of  tlie  army 

ing  figure,  t:dents,  virtues  and  many  mi^for-  under  K:imi>rino.     After  the  surrendi-r  **i  that 

tunes — this  is  her  hi-^tiTy."     In  l^l^>  she  y\i\*-  general    in    (talici:i,   and   the    i':ill    of   M'arsnw 

libhed  a  romance,  Jlaltrititi^  whi<*h  was  trans-  (Si'i»t.  1^:>1).  he  •shared  the  fate  of  ilu*  P«<li->h 

lated  intii  K*viral  langu.igi-s.     After  the  r^-volu-  emigratitm  in  Kraiire.     He  wa<*  exduilei!  fr«im 

lion  of  1nS<>-'31  she  retired  ti»  (iidi^ia.     Thees-  the  amiieMy  of  ls:il  ;  hisi-.tatiS  in  lUv  Ku->-ian 

tates  of  the  Czartt«ry>kis  hi  the  kinploni  of  Poli-h    pro\ine**s    wv-re   ct'iiti^'atnl:    tl.n^-   in 

Poland  having  K-en  ci»nliM.-.ited.  her  only  N-n  AuMria  wiTes*'iju»-.*ti-rvd  in  ls4t'i  in*  iinM-ijUtncv 

Adam,  j  rince  of  Wurtemberu',  who  had  M-rvitl  of  a  declaration  in  favurof  the  revolutionary 

ngainot  the  Ptiles,  otTiTftl  her  a  iien«ii»ii,  which  mi>vement   which   drove    tlie   AiMriann   from 

the  rejti  ti-d  in  thv  following  \i  mpN  :  "  Sir,  I  have  Crai'i'W.  but  v  ere  re-ii>red  in  IM**.     In  Man  )i, 

not  the  honor  of  knitw  ing  you:  I  }.:ne  nithmgir  1S4>«,  he  i>'>ui-d  a  priK'laniution  cdling  upon  tl.i* 

a  M>IL,  and  care  liule  tor  fortiiite."     VI.  Ai^am  repreM'iitati^es  of    (tvrnuiiiy    and    Fmnce    ttt 

Jkkzt,  br«'lher  of  the  pr«  tilling'.  lM>ni  «Taii.  14,  unite  f>r  the  rcM  oral  ion  uf  Poland.     In  April 

1770,  completed  hi-*  •  dm  ation  iii  FraUi  e  and  at  of  tlie  s:inje  Vi-ar  he  al-ob«.)iril  Mrtdoin  nn  hi"* 

the  univcp'itv  of  Edinl-'irjli.  fi':ig!it   bra\ilv  in  e»tate«  *if  Si«  niawa.     Uring  the  4lH'iirof  the 

]7)^again-tt}ieKu!»ia!.*i.  inthel.it!iuaiii»iianny  iiu.njirrhital    i-.-irtv   in   the    Poli^Ii  « iiii^rratioii. 

under  Zidtiello.  and  wa.-' Milt  in  IT'.**!  to  thvi'i-iirt  and  as  >ui-h  <!i«tit:k'Tii«hid  !■)  "onH  ton  zi:Jo^«» 

of  St.  IVti-rsburtf,  as  a  ho-tiige  fir  the  tiililiry  adheni;T*.  wifli  hoi.Mr-i  not  roit\in'uiit  fi-r  .mi 

of  his  fall  lily.     There,  bii  Hi:  at  !:.«}»•  d  to  the  I  kT'  isile,  C/arTorjk  "ki  wa^oftiii   \]iv  oljn  t  i-l   \U' 


of  the  grand  duke  AUxainlir.  the  future  Kiit  attaek'*  on  tlie  par!  of  tin-  diiM«Mrnl-*.  bM 

•iD|»eror,  he  lie«'ume  hi'«  iiititi.a:<-  frii  i.>l.      In  togit!u-r  u  ifli  Li- m  iiV,  Aiiiix  priiw  i— of  >.ip.i  • 

ITVS  he  w  a-*  •^■ijt  hy  the  iiiij'iri'r  Pa.l  u-  am*  haibiirn   in  ITv-i.  •»M*t»:ijrd   hi- »lik'iiif:<"''.  p' *i- 

IjAMailor  to  the  (oiirt  i^f  S:ir<lini;k,  viiid.rr  hi*  tioii  t.\  a  it«  arl\  T*i::i\  iii;iiiilii'irii«-.  uliiil.  :i.:i>:«- 

wa»  recalled  in  1-':*J  bv  l.i*  *i.in--i-r  Ah  xan-  l.i*  hot*  1  in   Pur>  a  vl.v:  *'\  rrluiTf  f'-r  f.i-  *:.f- 

der,  to  ik«M«t  hiiii  in  t!ie  d*  p.-irtnii  iit  of  iMrfi^n  tt-rin,:  ri>nipatriot«.  Ili- I.:i-'J-h>l*..  \V]i*>.  i*  '  •  r.i 

Ailkuv.    This  &il nation,  \«hiih  he  aiceplcd,  and  in  Ii?24,  and  \Vijki>\cLAw,  U>rn  in  Ir-J*'.  ;i:.u  u 
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dangliter  Izabelltu  bora  in  1832.  VU.  Eoxstan-  and  containing  a  dark  brown  image  of  the  Vir- 

TT,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  Oct  28, 1773,  gin,  the  miracnlons  power  of  which  is  a  matter 

was  sent  in  1795  together  with  his  brother  as  of  general  belief  among  the  Slavic  people.    The 

hostage  to  St.  Petersbnrg,  where  he  was  attached  monastery,  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Hasaitea 

to  the  person  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine  in  the  15th  century,  was  fortified,  and  aftei^ 

Padovitch.     Having  returned  to  Poland,  he  ward  withstood  in  1655  a  siege  of  the  Swedes 

was  made  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  duchy  of  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  occupied  the 

Warsaw  in  1809,  and  followed  the  army  of  Na-  whole  country,  and  were  here  repulsed  by  a 

poleon  to  Russia  in  1812.     After  the  retreat  few  friars ;  was  bravely  defended  by  the  con- 

£rom  Moscow  he  retired  to  Austria,  and  has  since  federates  of  Bar  under  Pulaski  in  1771,  when 

taken  no  part  in  public  affairs.    He  has  4  sons,  the  old  town  was  reduced  to  ashes;  was  taken 

CZASLAU.    I.  A  circle  or    administrative  by  the  French  in  1806,  newly  fortified  by  them 

province  of  Bohemia;  area  1,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1812,  and  finally  given  np  to  the  Russians^ 

247,087.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Moravian  moun-  who  destroyed  the  fortifications. 

tains,  in  which  rise  several  tributaries  of  the  C2XRNIG0W.    See  Tchernigot. 

Moldan  and  the  Elbe.    The  high  lands  are  well  CZERNO WITZ,  Tchebnowttz,  or  more  pr<^ 

wooded,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  are  extreme-  erly  Czerxowice.     I.   A  circle  of  Austrian 

It  fertile.    Gold,  rilver,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  pre-  Galicia,  also  called  the  Bukovina ;  pop.  about 

cioos  stones,  particularly  garnets,  are  found  in  800,000.    It  is  a  mountainous  but  fertile  re- 

aome  districts.    There  are  manufactories  of  cot-  gion,  comprising  an  area  of  8,097  sq.  m.,  cot- 

ton,  woollen,  and  paper.    II.  Capital  of  the  ered  with  ridges  of  the  Carpathian  system, 

•bove  circle,  pop.  8,500,  memorable  for  a  vie-  and  everywhere  broken  into  hills  and  valleja 

tory  over  the  Anstrians  gained  by  Frederic  the  It  is  watered  by  the  Pruth  and  the  Sereth. 

Great.  May  17,  1743.    It  has  a  church  noted  The  chief  productions  are  grain,  cattle,  swine, 

for  its  lofty  spire,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  honey,  wax,  copper,  and  lead.    There  are  vast 

Sska,  the  Hussite  leader.  forests  of  oak,  beecb,  and  other  timber.    The 

CZECZ,  JInos,  a  Hungarian  general,  bora  mtgority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Wallachian 

at  Zsiddfisilva,  in  Transylvania,  in  1822,  was  at-  origin;  the  remainder  are  Germans,  RussianSi 

tached  in  1846  to  the  Austrian  general  staff^  and  Armenians.    II.  Capital  of  the  above  cir> 

and  in  June,  1848,  to  the  newly  created  Uunga-  cle,  pop.  about  12,000,  pleasantly  situated  on  s 

nan  ministry  of  war,  served  successively  under  hill  overhanging  the  Ftuth,  contains  a  Greek 

Meszdros  in  southern  Hungary,  as  reporter  of  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  and  high  schools.    It 

the  revolutionary  committee  of  defence  headed  is  neatly  built,  with  wide,  clean  streets,  and 

by  Kossuth,  and  under  Bern  in  Trahsylvania,  gardens  and  vineyards  attached  to  each  house, 

where  he  contributed  to  the  reorganization  of  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  clocks,  silver 

the  armv,  as  well  as  to  the  victories  of  that  ware,  hardware,  and  carriages, 

general/  After  the  catastrophe  of  Viliigos,  he  CZERNY  GEORGE,  or  Kara  George  (1^ 

succeeded  in  escaping  to  Hamburg  and  London,  erally  Black  George,   czemy  in  Slavic,  and 

His  **  Transylvanian  Campaign  of  Bern*'  (Ham-  Vara  in  Turkish,  signifying  black),  the  leader 

burg.  1850)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  of  the  Servians  in  their  insurrection  against 

history  of  that  eventful  war.  the  Turks,  and  their  chief  during  the  first  pe- 

CZ£GL£D,  a  large  market  town  in  the  co.  riod  of  tlieir  national  restoration,  born  about 

of  Pestb,   in  Hungary,  on  the  Pesth-Szolnok  1770,  strangled  and  beheaded  in  July,   1817. 

railroad,  pop.  about  15,000,  situated  in  a  fcr-  Brought  up  as  a  peasant  in  one  of  the  wild 

tile  district  which  produces  much  grain,  and  mountain  regions  of  Servia,  st^ra  and  robnst^ 

soEoe  red  wine.    It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  evinced  while  a  youth,  according  to  the 

a  CalvinLst  church.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  rather  legendary  relations  of  his  early  life,  the 

Magyars,  and  agriculturists.    The  proximity  of  courage  and  fanaticism  of  his  race  by  the  mnr- 

Kecskemet,  Szolnok.   and    the  Theiss,   made  der  of  a  Mussulman.    He  served  in  the  Austrian 

Czegl^d  conspicuous  during  the  Hungarian  war  army  in  the  war  against  Turkey,  undertaken 

of  1  Wft-'49,  particularly  in  Jan.  1849,  when  the  by  Joseph  II,,  together  with  Catharine  II.  of 

offensive  against    the  Austrians  was   recom-  Russia,  but  soon  left  the  service  in  consequence 

menced  under  Perczel.  of  insubordination,  and  fled  into  his  native 

CZENSTOGHO  W  A,  or  CzExsTociiAr,  a  town  mountains,  where  he  became  the  chieftain  of  a 

of  Boasian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Kalisz,  band  of  outlaws,  who  sought  to  satisfy  their 

near  the  Prussian  frontier,  is  situated  on  the  thirst  for  rapine  and  revenge  by  pillaging  and 

Warta,  and  on  the  Cracow  and  Warsaw  railroad  murdering  the  Mohammedan  oppres:K>rs  of  their 

line,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town,  and  country.    Tired  of  this  roving  life,  he  recon- 

the  saborb  St.  Barbara ;  pop.  about  8.000.  of  ciled  himself  with  his  colonel  and  followed  him 

whom  about  the  8th  part  are  Jews.     Its  chief  to  Austria.     Under  the  humane  administration 

manofacture  consists  in  chapkts  and  images  of  Hadji  Mustapha  Pasha  he  returned  to  his 

made  for  the  numeroas  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  home,  where  he  acquired  some  property  as  a 

all  parts  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  grazier,  and  great  jwpularity  by  his  energy. 

who  annually  visit  the  shrine  of  the  monastery  But  the  pasha  was  soon  murdered  by  the  jan- 

of  Sl  Paul,'  situated  on  the  Klarenberg  (Pol.  izaries,   who   now   deposed   the   Turkish   an- 

JiMMjia  G6ra\  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  thorities  and  pillaged  the  Christian  natives 
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Threatened  with  the  Tengeanco  of  tlie  tnltan,  that  power.  lie  OTcrcame  the  difficulties  hy 
they  resolved  to  obviate  it  by  the  masj^rrc  of  onerpy  and  rigor,  which  hud  tiio  nKTit  of  being 
all  the  leading  Servians,  which  tliey  executed  iniiiartial.  His  only  brother,  having  committed 
in  part  in  February,  1H04.  (ieorge  and  nmny  an  outrage  on  a  girl, woi^  hanged,  and  hid  mother 
otherB  eH'ai>ed  and  found  refuge  in  the  moun-  forbidden  to  mourn  fi>r  him.  This  ilhistrates 
tuns,  where  they  were  f^uon  joine*!  by  hosts  of  the  character  of  this  barbarous  hero,  of  whom 
outlaws,  ready  to  revenge  tlie  bliHNl  of  the  a  tradition  rehites  that  in  liis  youtli,  when  he 
Chriiitiuns.  A  general  insurrection  was  pre-  first  determined  to  leave  the  country  of  his  up- 
pared,  (leorgo  was  urged  by  iiis  com^>anions  pressors,  he  shot  down  his  father,  who  refuse<l 
to  become  it.s  lea<ler,  but,  cons<Mi)Us  of  his  igno-  to  follow  him.  Generally  lie  was  gloomy  and 
ranee,  fur  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  ho  taciturn,  but  wine  made  him  tidk  and  even 
refused,  declaring  himself  incapable  ol/govem-  dunce.  lie  was  himiilc  in  his  habits;  his  dresa 
ment.  **  We*ll  assist  you  with  our  ml  vice,'*  was  like  that  of  ouiht  iH'asants ;  he  himself 
was  their  reply.  **  But  I  am  of  a  violent  spirit,"  ])erfonned  the  hardest  ]al>ors  of  a  husbandman, 
8^d  he ;  **  instead  of  Judging,  I  shall  order  men  and  his  daughter,  like  (»ther  i>easant  girls, 
to  death.*'  **  Well,  in  our  cirrumstances  wo  brought  water  from  the  well.  But  cnielty  and 
want  rigor.*^  Ck*4 »rge  yielded,  and  did  his  best,  avarice  stiuncd  both  his  life  and  administration. 
lie  laid  ^iege  to  IWlgrade;  his  lieutenants  took  In  1809  the  war  of  Alexander  against  Turkey 
several  strongholds  of  the  janizaries.  Sultan  seemed  to  George  a  favorable  opiM)rtunity  for 
Selim,  who  was  please<l  with  these  victories  extending  the  limits  of  his  country  and  recon- 
ovcr  the  seilitious  janizaries,  onlered  Bckir  Pa-  quering  its  ancient  possi.'s>ions  and  ]K>wer. 
iha  of  I^'snia  to  aid  the  Servians.  The  Janiza-  Crossing  the  south-western  mountains  to  unite 
ries  were  unable  to  resist  the  double  attack ;  with  the  Montenegrins,  he  laid  siege  to  Novi- 
their  chiefs  t<M»k  to  llight,  but  were  overtaken  bazar,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  compier 
and  tK'headi-cl.  But  instead  of  returning  to  the  Herzegovina,  when  he  was  surpri.sed  by  the 
their  peaceful  occupati(»ns,  the  SerA'ians,  cm-  rout  of  his  lieuten:mts  by  an  invading  Turkish 
boldeni*<l  by  their  success,  continued  in  arms,  anny.  The  intervention  of  a  Russian  corps 
aent  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  the  emperor  at  alone  saved  Servia,  but  in  the  following  year 
Russia,  and,  on  his  promise  to  suppiirt  their  George  was  again  succes>ful.  and  repeated  vie- 
claims,  another  deputation  to  Constantinople,  tories  also  si'cure<l  for  him  an  ulnlo^t  alnolnte 
asking  that  all  the  strongholds  of  the  country  iM>wer,  which  eiu^ily  crushed  every  oppuMtion. 
■hould  l>e  surrendered  to  them,  and  a  comi>eu-  Thedivunnowotrered  him  proi>«^>it  ions  of  peace, 
Mtion  paid  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  which  he  rejiTted,  generou>ly  refusing  to  treat 
George  in  the  meanwhile  attacked  and  tiM»k  without  his  Uussian  allies;  but  Ku^ho,  threat- 
the  last  strongholds  of  the  Janizaries  in  the  eiicd  in  its  existence  by  Napoleon,  hastened  to 
aonthern  part  of  the  country.  These  oniceed-  conclude  the  treaty  of  Buchori'st  (1«12),  whc»so 
inga  irritated  the  snltan;  he  ordereu  Ilafiz,  stipulations  in  behalf  of  SiTviu  prove<l  illusory. 
the  pasha  of  Nissa,  to  march  to  Servia  and  Tims  suddenly  desert eil,  (te(»rge  In>t  his  wont- 
disarm  the  insurgents;  but  being  resi>ted  by  e<l  energy,  sought  for  pea«'e  inMeud  of  prepar- 
GeorgiN  at  the  head  of  IO,OCK)  men,  the  pasha  ing  for  a  vigorous  resist  uiuv,  and  made  huniil- 
•peedily  retired.  In  the  spring  of  1H(m)  Servia  iuttng  pro|Mi!.ttN.  Even  thesi'  were  rejeeteil, 
wasinvoiled  by  Bekir  Pusha  from  the  west,  and  and  tlie  Turkish  anny  enteri*^!  Servia  in  June, 
by  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Scutari,  from  the  south.  ]hl3.  Veliko,  the  Achilles  of  StvIk,  who 
Inns  presse<l,  George  first  streiigthencil  his  pre-  trietl  to  eheck  their  march,  wiis  kilU^  by  a 
carious  posit ioa  by  the  massaere  of  susi>eeted  cannon  ball,  and  <in  Ort.  2  Gii>rge  allowed  the 
national  leodlers,  marrhiH]  against  the  lU^nnians,  Turks  to  cross  the  Morava  UtVire  his  eyes. 
route<l  them,  and  then  turne<l  against  Ibrahim,  (lager  to  save  his  life  and  treasures  he  ded  the 
who  hull  been  checketl  in  his  course  by  one  of  his  next  day  ln^yond  the  I)miiil»i\  and  sought  nTiige 
lieutenants,  and  was  n(»w  ready  fi»r  a  cessation  in  S-mlin,  and  subM'«|neiitly  in  Chm-iin  in  Bes- 
of  bosti]iiie*>.  This  was  approvinl  of  by  the  rarabia.  Tlio  deserted  S(T\i»n  trcNtps  disband- 
■oltJUi.  whi»  tenninated  the  negi>tiatti>ns  (»f  ed,  aiid  the  Turks  were  again  masters  of  SiT^ia, 
peace  by  granting  the  Servians  the  national  in-  which  but  hlowly  reiHiveretl  a  partiid  independ- 
dependence  of  their  country  under  the  suzer-  ence  under  the  K-ail  of  Milosh  (Jbrenovitch.  In 
ainty  of  tlu*  Pi»rte,  with  the  obligation  to  pay  is  IT,  when  the  Greek  Iletuiria  was  si-rretly 
an  annual  tribute.  But  the  exeeutinn  «>f  the  preparing  a  general  iuMirreetitm  in  the  northern 
atipnlat ions  still  ha<l  to  )K.M*nfon*e«] :  IMgrade,  province'*  of  tlie  Ott«>inan  empire,  (iiiirge  wu» 
Bxaha4'7.  and  other  places,  were  ti>  U*  taken  by  tempt e^l  ti»  leave  bis  retreat,  and  U*  return  in 
inlt,  ami  the*o  coniine«»ts  were  stained    by  secret  ti»  NT\ia.     Ilaiim;  sucreeded  in  n,«-n- 


wanton  ma^^^icres  of  Midiamniedan'^.  In  the  tering  it  undetcrted,  he  repaired  to  the  hou<-o 
•ommer  <»f  1**<»7  the  Serviiuis  Nm  anie  masters  of  of  Vuit/a.  oni-  of  bin  unt-ii-nt  lieutenants,  wheiire 
the  whole  of  thfir  ciiuntry.  (ieorgi^  wa**  elect-  he  iK'Soiigbt  Milfi^h  u*  rai-n*  the  banner  (»f  in*'Ur- 
ad  its  chief,  and  as  such  ai'knowledgid  by  the  rection.  But  the  iie\^  natitinal  ruler,  cautinu* 
Porte;  but  he  hail  t4»  htniggle  against  the  inde-  and  ufraiil  «if  a  ri\a}.  iiifxrined  the  p:L.«ha  of  Bel- 
pendent  spirit  of  the  military  chief**,  and  the  griMle  of  bi*>  pre'^nce,  u:.d  that  otlicial  demand- 
Opposition  of  the  M*nate,  many  nieniWr'*  cf  edhishiad.  Tlie  di  inund  was  coniplieil  with, 
whidi  leaned  toward  Ku»ia,  while  he  di^liki-d  Vuitza  turreudered  him,  and  llie  head  of  the  man 
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who  had  80  often  made  the  Mossnlmans  tremble  after  he  had  removed  to  Pesth,  where  in  1885 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  ex-  he  was  elected  assistant  librarian  and  keeper 
posed  at  the  ^te  of  the  seraglio.  But  the  mem-  of  the  archives  of  the  Hongarian  academy,  the 
cry  of  the  dehverer  remained  dear  to  his  nation,  monks  foond  fiinlt  with  the  worldlv  character  of 
and  after  the  revolution  of  1842,  which  over-  some  of  his  poetical  writings,  ana  he  was  corn- 
threw  the  house  of  Obrenovitch,  his  son  Al-  pelled  to  relinquish  his  office  and  his  public  liter- 
ezander,  called  Karageorgevitch,  was  elected  ary  pursuits,  and  to  become  agfun  an  inmate  of 

Srince  of  Servia.     This  prince,  however,  was  the  monastery.    In  1844  he  became  the  editor 

eposed,  after  a  reign  of  IG  years,  by  the  Ser-  of  the  academical  dictionary,  in  which  he  had 

vian  national  convention  in  Dec.  1858,  and  Mi-  advanced  to  the  letter  I  when  the  work  was  in- 

loeh  Obrenovitch  invited  once  more  to  under-  terruptcd  by  the  revolution  of  1848.    Gzuczor 

take  the  government.  embraced  the  popular  movement  with  enthusi- 

OZERN Y,  Earl,  a  German  composer,  bom  astic  zeal,  and  beeiune  one  of  its  martyrs,  being 

in  Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1701,  died  there,  July  15,  sentenced  in  1849  by  the  Austrians  to  6  years' 

1857.    He  received  his  musical  instruction  from  imprisonment,  for  his  BiadSj  a  Hungarian  Mar- 

his  father,  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  appeared  at  seillaiso.    The  president  of  the  academy,  Oount 

the  age  of  9  in  a  concert  and  became  acquaint-  Joseph  Teleky,  caused  the  irons  with  which  he 

ed  with  Beethoven  ana  afterward  with  Cle-  had  been  manacled  to  be  taken  off,  and  enabled 

mentL    He  pursued  the  profession  of  his  father  him  to  resume  his  labors  on  the  dictionary. 

from  1805  to  1835,  and  visited  London  in  1886.  After  tbe  capture  of  Buda,  he  was  released  from 

Among  his  pupils  are  Liszt,  DOhler,  and  other  prison  by  the  Hungarian  army ;  but  on  the  do- 

distingnished  artists.    He  wrote  an  immense  feat  of  the  revolution  he  pieferred  prison  to  ez- 

namber  of  compositions,  and  severed  theoretical  ile,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  victors.    He  was 

works,  of  which  the  "  Practical  School  of  Com-  transferred  to  the  state  prison  of  Kufstein,  where 

position  ^  (3  parts,  London  and  Bonn,  1849),  ho  remained  incarcerated  until  1850,  wlien  he 

and  the  '* Sketch  of  the  History  of  Music''  was  pardoned.    While  at  Kufstein,  he  devoted 

(Mentz,  1851),  are  the  most  remarkable.  himself  to  his  lexicographical  labors  and  to  a 

CZUOZOR,  Gbrgblt,  a  Hungarian  author,  translation  of  Tacitus  into  Hungarian.    His  ep- 

bom  Dec.  17, 1800,  at  And6d,  in  the  county  of  ical  poems,  the  "  Battle  of  Augsburg,"  the  "  Ai- 

Neatra.    From  1825  to  1835  he  was  professor  sembly  of  Arad,"  and  ^Hunyady,"  are  among 

atthecollegesof  Raab  and  Oomom,  an  appoint-  his  most  renowned  productions.    Ho  has  also 

ment  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Benedictine  published  a  translation  of  Sparks's  ^^Lifo  of 

monka^  of  whose  order  he  was  a  member ;  but  Washington." 

D 

Dthe  4th  letter  in  tho  Phoenician  system  harder  T.  The7^r,  are  strictly  lingui-dental,  and 

^  of  writing,  and  in  most  of  those  derived  dy  t,  «,  «,  denti-lingual.     The  Hebrew  name 

from  it,  is  tho  representative  of  the  last  of  dahth  (whence  the  Greek   delta),  signifying 

the  4  classes  into  which  tho  sounds  of  human  door,  gate,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 

speech  may  bo  divided— A  representing  the  1st  nature  of  the  sound  or  with  the  figure  of  the 

or  fancal  (vocal)  class,  B  tho  2d  or  labial,  and  letter,  being  merely  used  on  account  of  its  be- 

C  the  3d  or  guttural    The  letters  of  this  4th,  ginning  with  this  sound.    The  figure  of  the 

denti-lingual  or  lingui-dental  class,  viz.,  d,  t.  letter  is  more  or  less  triangular,  and  more  or 

a,  e;  ^  r,  being  visible  signs  of  the  articulated  less  rounded,  while  in  many  so-called  alphabets  it 

flonnds  produced  by  various  movements  of  the  is  a  mere  angle  or  crook.    In  Slavonic  it  occu- 

toogoe  touching  the  teeth  and  gums,  are,  there-  pics  (erroneously)  the  5th  place,  in  Ethiopic  the 

fore,  convertible  into  each  other.    And  whereas,  19th,  or  counting  the  Amhario  additions,  the 

in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  24th.    Its  hieroglyphs  are  the  segment  of  a 

real  character  of  human  phonetism,  and  of  its  circle,  an  open  hand,  a  beetle,  whicli  designate 

graphic  representation,  letters  have  been  mis-  both  T  and  D.    Moreau  de  Dammartin  derives 

applied  to  sounds,  tlie  combination  th,  and  even  the  figure  from  the  northern  triangle,  and  from 

€,  j,  eh,  have  been  and  are  used  instead  of  tho  the  little  triangle  in  the  h^  of  the  ram  in  the 

letters  of  the  4th  class.      D  is  the  sonorous  zodiac.    In  Arabic  there  are  4  modifications  of 

counterpart  of  T,  and  is  produced  by  applying  it,  to  wit :  dal  (4,  as  a  numerd  sign),  the  8th 

the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  superior  incisive  letter ;  dzal  (700),  the  9th ;  dhad  (800),  the  16th ; 

teeth  and  to   their  gum,  while  the   tongue,  and  <£Aa  (900),  the  17th;  but  in  Cufic  writing  only 

obliquely  rising,  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  the  first  is  used.    The  Devaniigari  has  two  series 

breath ;  then  by  suddenly  withdrawing  this  ob-  of  letters,  each  consisting  of  5  (^,  <A,  <f,  cfA,  w),  one 

stmction,  while  tho  larynx  resounds  (oscillates)  of  which  is  named  cerebral  or  lingual,  and  the 

during  the  passage  of  the  air  through  thoglot-  other  dental ;   most  of  the  modes  of  writing 

tis,  the  sound  in  question  is  exploded,     when  employed  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Asia  fol- 

the  larynx  does  not  thus  resound,  we  utter  the  low  this  arrangement.    In  Mongolic  and  Man* 
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tchoorio  D  w  di«tin^i>hod  from  T by  adot  a»  it  pil  in  British  Indin,  Wtweon  lat.  2^'  13'  and 

is  al-«»  in  tho  rune-.    TIu-  Y'uiv.\  I-ai»i«,  and  otlior  24'  17"  N.,  ainl  loii^r.  l»0   11'  kiuI  «JU  '  .'"S  E. ;  area, 

DurthiTn  |»coi.l«s  H'nnvlv  di*tintnii!»li  it  from  T.  l.OCO  ^\.  in.:  |hii».  6«m\K*^0.     It  is  an  Alnlu^l 

It  l-i  tlio  «inly  MiniirinH  rtni«M»iiftiit  with  th*-  IIu-  tntirt'lT  level  country,  tmvorseil  hy  umiuTuas 

mn-,  antl  wa*  vvry  |»rivuli  lit  uuion^thi-  iiutiws  rivers  ivhich  al*oiiU(l  witli  ti>h.     C>f  wild  ani- 

of  the  Mrxii-an  plliivaii  and  in  tlie  i^uiohua  of  iiials,  the  di>triot   ihi»i-.hms  the  tlci»hant,  luf- 

t*>outh  Anu-rit-:!.     It  *l«vs  n»>i  nccMir  cm  £tni«cau  fahs  tijrvr,  K'ar,  nna  Ki']»anl ;  uf  wild  hinls,  the 

in«amnii!»r.s  I*  U-inir  u**-.!  in  it-  i«laoe.    Ciriuiiu  fisliing  v^\\.\  vuliun\  kite,  a<\jutani  hinl.  ar.d 

exliihiis  the  cunvcrtiliiliiy  uf  the  lin^i-dcutals  crano.     The  iK)r|KMM»  is  M'ln  in  the  larpv  rivirs, 

as  foil  'W  <  :                        '  where  the  sharp-lieaked  crociHlilo  and  tin-  Muut- 

Gr^k.           i'f«>tUf.       CM  ll:,;b  Gcniua.  bi*aked  iTOi'tHlile  are  al>o  found.     Snakes  are 

>1                 T                   Z  numerou!«.    Tlie  dnnieMio  aniniaU  are  kine  and 

©                  1*                   T  butfaloi'S.    The  prain  crt»ps  are  not  Fufficient  for 

T                 Th                   D  the  local  eonsuni]>t ion.    hupir,  U-tel-nnt,  hcniis 

Tin*  whomo  is  illustrated  in  some  of  tlio  fol-  iudigo,  and   othvr  djestulls  are  producttl  to 

lowing  example^ :  boiuq  extent.    Tlie  cotton  prinlurthus  con>idcr- 

c,T  *»->irv.  ifoth.  #/.niAf.ir.  oM  Cf.  7>irAf.ir.  Fnc.  ablv  dcclinitl  fiinci' the  closin^c  of  the  fine  inu>Iia 

t.*Kl..  Ar.  l^!in:.j»>«»''»ani«an.lqu.rfanni%;i.-n'f.M.n*uui;  "»anm:M  lories*   ai    I'aci.k   aim   UK    aiuiiipi*   lO 

j^T*\irnf'*.  pn Im D«iiiii.    K.i:.iM>nu-:  |>n»/«v  u^^«.  Kn iK-h  introduce  AnHTirau  cotton  have  not  K-vu  >uo- 

•rn/rv.  Ar     ir,.-.-..!  of  |.r,...-s  .»-p«.  r  n-rr.  ic      W^la-  ^.jj^ful    owiniT    to  the   nivriad-*  of  insOOt?  whlch 

IMi.  I^.  /^i»na.    i>  u.j«^u^ify<iin  the fuUnwtn*: :  luL  destroy  the  bolK     The  HritiMi  authority  was 

avM.'T.;r^.  L>i.  w/iiin^np*.  /v,  L»!  ra«'u\  Ac :  >|>.kn  iNr.  fstabli.-hvd  con>e«iui.'nt  uiK»n  the  (H'ant  of  the 

t::i:jJu'J.f..:\l^;:^;^rji::^:^^^^^  dcwa.u.v.  in  ires.  l...t  « m..«1I  ttU..«an.v oontin. 

lurit:  r>.».'.v  1.*i  t'it-«./a:  >i>a!i  cti/ft.  Lal  r^'^U:  iVrtu^:.  ues  tu  be  made  to  the  female  iMnne<*tioTi!»  and 

MetT   I.nt   ji./.,»rj.;  t/t^^  <wr.*jr,i,:  /orn nia,  A-pr,  dei»cndants of  the  la>t  of  the  uawauhs  of  l»acoa. 

riuft>r  »f:i.k»^ni»t-tA:i:.»ii>.    i>  \*  i—t  Id  th.>  fu'.i.iwii:.;:  lu  tho  >.  part  of  Paoca  are  2  di>tmct  tnties 

It*i           -       ■                 .....            .  .__..-..-. 

14.* 


ai  .1. ^-1'  Ui  vi. it.s.A.- :  S|«n  /.,  Ijl  f..u»;  cro  i^L  flu*  Kunch  aud   RaihauM,  inori-  vi^rou*  and 

. *ir*;." i./'ii.i *'ir?iih ?i:;--,.*Vif ;.  li'-i^Lk'llii  -i-ring t"**" t»'^'  "^-^t  ^■»"  ti'-^  iH.i-»i.if......  kucl  u 

trn-ftrr.    A! '•  r.r»fi )  •,  lii  r.  .\ir-Sr»t,>!: ;   rmcrt-.!.*. /^^k-  about  ctjuallv  dividisl  K'twciu  HraliminH  and 

2il-..^r, .  l^^r  1: l^.'*";*; « ''i\".K-  J-V, ^'T*;-  ;!•::■'•  ^'IT^":  Mussulman* ;'  the  latter,  how w.-r.  Uin -  c*>ii>id- 

IMrhtuiii :   (t<-r    ti-iin.  euLn.  Ctirhiii.  Ai*.     (n-r.  i/ii'k.  Mirk;  ,  m  •      a     i  i*  ^    i 

rfdnn.r>..a: /'siMi.  r.'.itiiit>:  i/tr.  «/if.  .'&•.  Mc.    Ul  i*rti-  ercd  more  numerous.    The  prt«jtrt^Hi  line  of  tUo 

cij4«-  i»"jii-,  -wfuix  iium:  i:;;^'  -.  /.  !«j.*n.  tnf,..  -i  r.i.4«.  eastern  Ik-npd  railway  intiTMris  this  diMrlct. — 

— I»Uv*an  in  W  u-H-d  as*  a  nuuK-ral  si^u  tor  5i»  Daoa,  thccipitalof  tfiealmVcdi-si'riUMdUtrieL 

alNtu:  A.  I>.  l'iiN\  whi-n  the  Puteh  printers  i-m-  is  situati-d  <in  the  Ihirha  (iiinpu  an  arm  of  tho 

ployed  tlie  I  >  in  the  anrient  Cl  ^  kMk  \M^\  liralmiaiKM»tni,  150  m.  N.  K.  from  Calcutta,  and 

cum)*:ninir  thi>M*  M^nis  in  the  Apireof  I).  I>  was  IIG  m.  E.  S.  E.  fn^m  M(Hir>hvdal»ad;  \h*\k  e*ti- 

Ufknl  ly  tlie  l!i>man:«  in  tho  following  ahbrcviu-  mated  at  lv44  than  T<>.0(Hi,  of  wlK*m  more  than 

tioii<  :    I>.  for  K-rius  I^oniinuH.   iMvus,  l^eus  half  are  Ma-^Milman*.    It  w:isonrva  ci>nMdfrali!e 

I)iri:iti'r.  I>:iria«  Pip-tuiii.  iVr. ;  1».  \K  for  I »e-  and  Wealthy  city,  ht-'iuji  the  centre  4if  the  m.^.u- 

cem^  ip'nitn  deiTi-to ;  I ).  I ».  I ».  for  Pect-'mviro-  factnn*  of  the  famous  fine  muslin <  exiH'rti-d  hei.ix* 

rum  divreto  datum.  al'Hi  for  Pat,  d«>nat,  dolicat ;  to  all  {tarts  (»f  the  world.     The  operation  i*f 

d.  for  die.  dakim  (I  wrote),  «ke.;  U.  M.,  I>iis  spinning  the  ahno^t  imp.iIpaMv  threads  for  thi-iH.* 

maniSiw :  !>.<>.  M.,  lK-i>  opt  in  hi  maxinh>.    With  pkkIs  was  carrieil  on  entirely  by  h:uid.  and  could 

the  I'.ttholiiM  I)  i4  the  di>m:nical  letter  when  only  Iv  done  in  the  mornin;:  iK-fon*  the  deW  wa^ 

the  I'-t  Sunday  in  •lanuary  f:dN  on  the  4th. — C*a  utTthe  groumU  or  over  running  water.     Y<^uiig 

the  re\er.'H*  of  Eiint|i-an  coiii<i  h  iinlii'ates  Lyons  women  .«>pun  with  their  tin^'ers  and  a  tine  »:«.-%-! 

io  KniK-e.  Aurleh  himI  Oii«!<^Idi»rf  in  rniv^ia,  spindle.     The  muslins  named  fn^m  tluir  tine* 

Cirut/  ill  Austria. — 1»  in  niUMi'  denote;*  the  2d  ni-?*  nhniiriu,  or  "tlouin*:  water.'*  and  *^fi^- 

in;iTV:il  iif  tlie  pre«^-nt  tierman   imd  Eni;li>h  yuini,  or  "evening  dew,"  were  never  imit.-iti-d 

diati'i.ii'  *«-i'.»\  or  the  IM  Mr:!i:;  nf  the  ehmmatic  elKwhen*,  and  were  H»ld  alone  to  primx-;*  and 

ncale :  tl  i-  wan  i!:e  rt  of  (luido  Aretinit.  aiid  tho  very  Wialthy.     With  the  decay  of  the  In- 

is  the  /..'  iif  tiie  Frin(.h.  dian  courts  the  chief  cu>toiiiers  the  demand 

I'A  I  AT**,  ill  ii:u-io  UiMreviate*!  by  the  let-  ha-i  cean-d,  and  the  manufacture  ha^^  ei;tir\Iy 

icr>  P.  (M.  :iii  Italian  piirn^e  •'i;n iif un;;  from  the  stopj»e«l.     Parra   exhibit*   a!    the    pri  M-rt  day 

liopntiii.j.  w  l.u'li  i^  pl.u-id  at  the  end  i»f  a  pi**ce  little  nn»re  than  a  Mi>t  vxpan-e  **\'  niin*.  extend- 

t«»  ilire<'t  :}i<-  {trt'oryitr  t  i  nTurn  t«»  the  It^iii*  ing  I'nr  iH-\eruI  niilt"*  aii>iig  the  ri^er  b:ink,  .-i:.d 

nin.:.  and  re]-*:!!  tiie  I'.r-'t  <>Tr;uii.  in  many  phue^t  i>\ergro\Kn  «i:h  dei  -^e  jui  .rl*'. 

I>AA.  I.iiiMio  Ki:i-ii:n-i:n.  a  Vorwi  j-ian  infeMed  with  ^Iiake^  ami  wiM  lea-t.-.  T!.e 
poliiii  ..iji.  *..ini  An;:,  r.'.  !••«  '.».  iillol  m\  imjHir-  ure*-!.-*  of  the  inhaMti-d  part  are  rruri'W  ai.d 
tant  j-i'-.ti-'H  in  the  Norw^^'ia!;  p:ir'.;;uiirlit,  U*-  w  imhtij  ;  tlie  h">UH>  of  ihr  ma'.Thitr  rLl'^e"  are 
caiiie<>ii>-<>f  t!ti-  !eader>i«'f  tiit  «!.  uncrati""  ]  ;krt\.  built  I'f  l-rii  L.  but  the  ba/^uir-  and  tl.i  i  •■'.:. i.;«  - 
fuunilt  d  III  1**4''  the  f'Ari<ri.,Mi  /'■•i.'r.'i,  aiiil  of  the  p«*'r  an- only  t!.a!«!ieil.  1  !ie  i\t»  i.^.^e 
ha«  pu!  !i"l.i«!  ji  >«tili'»h-Norwi  ,'ia:i  di.  !io:j:iry,  (i!;iih]. -:!'.i.t!td*-n  ll.«-  we^tirn  -itlei-f  tJ.»  T-  \»n. 
and  vari.ii>  otIh  r  works  ]{••  ;-  au  vUtliUMai^  lUid  The  iiiu.*iiilit.e:it  p:d:u'e  hci'.:  ly  Aur  .T'.'- 
tic  admin  r  o!  .\T'><ri'- ii;  iii-iiTMiono.  ze!t'^   fc:r.ii.«l«M.ii,    A/:i:i    I'-h.ii.n,    tiW;»r.i    'I.e 

DACCA,  a  ili-:rui  of  the  presidency  of  Iku-  iIum.-  of  ll.c  ITili  cvnlury,  are  U-ti.  ■.:.  r«ii*«. 
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The  dtj  and  snbnrbs  are  stated  to  possess  10  is  sligbtlv  cleft,  the  jaws  weak  and  without 
bridges,  13  landing  places  (ghats),  7  ferrj  sta-  teeth,  and  the  phonrngeal  bones  toothed ;  the 
tioDs,  12  bazaars,  8  public  wells,  a  variety  of  body  scaly,  one  dorsal  tin,  and  no  adipose  dor- 
buildings  for  fiscal  and  judicial  purposes,  a  gaol  sal ;  sometimes  with  barbels  on  the  head.  The 
and  gaol  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  Indian  name  of  shiner  is  also  given  to  many  of  the 
hospital,  an  elephant  depot  generally  containing  species  called  dace.  The  roach  dace,  or  silvery 
200  to  300  elephants,  180  Mussulman  mosques,  dace  {Jeucosomus  pitlchellus,  Storer),  is  amoDg 
119  Brahminical  temples,  Anglican,  Greek,  Ar-  the  largest  species,  being  sometimes  1-^  inches 
menian,  Catholic,.and  Baptist  churches.  The  lat-  in  length ;  the  color  is  dark  brown  above,  the 
ter  denomination  maintains  a  missionary  estab-  upper  portion  of  sides  brassy  green,  lower  por- 
lishment  and  a  number  of  schools.  There  is  a  tionand  abdomen  llesh  color,  with  golden  reflec- 
college  manased  by  a  local  committee,  but  under  tions;  the  head  is  black  above,  with  the  gill 
the  control  of  the  government.  About  $60,000  covers  coppery,  the  upper  jaw  slightly  the  long- 
was  niid  over  to  the  city  in  1850,  as  a  bequest  of  er.  It  delights  in  eddies  and  pools,  and  is  found 
Hr,  fiobert  Mitford,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  synony- 
native  inhabitants.  The  climate  here  is  not  so  hot  mous  with  cheilonem  us  (Bd.),  and  has  5  described 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  owing  to  its  being  situ-  species ;  there  is  a  small  barbel  upon  the  mox- 
Ated  in  a  low,  moist,  and  verdurous  region  of  ilWy,  near  tlie  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  black- 
oountry.  The  unhealthy  season  is  from  Aug.  nosed  dace  {argyrcus  atronasus^  Mitch.)  rarely 
20  to  Oct.  10.  During  tlie  rest  of  the  year  exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  is  found  in  the 
the  city  and  vicinity  are  salubrious.  The  mill-  rivers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  is 
tary,  however,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  often  called  brook  minnow.  It  is  reddish 
city,  were  removed  in  1852,  owing  to  the  un-  brown  above,  abdomen  silvery  white,  witli  mi- 
healthiness  of  the  locality ;  but  in  1857  there  nute  brown  blotches,  a  dork  band  passing  from 
were  2  companies  of  the  73d  regiment  Bengal  the  nose  to  the  tail.  The  natural  characters  of 
native  infantry  here,  whom  the  authorities,  on  tlie  genus  are  a  snout  more  or  less  protruding 
hearing  of  the  rising  at  Chittogong,  Nov.  18,  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  small  barbel  at 
resolveil  to  disarm.  This  was  not  effected  with-  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  it  is  synonymous  with 
out  bloodshed.  The  Sepoys  held  some  pieces  rhinichthys  (Agas^s,).  The  long-nosed  dace  (X 
of  artillery,  and  a  sharp  contest  took  place  at  nasutus^  Ayres)  is  about  4  inches  long,  inliabit- 
the  barracks,  from  which  they  were  finally  ing  rapid  northern  streams ;  it  is  dark  brown 
driven  out  with  loss  by  a  few  volunteers  and  above,  white  below,  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
100  English  sailors.  The  mutineers,  after  plun-  fins  brownish.  The  smaller  specimens  of  the  last 
dering  several  villages,  hastened  to  Jelpigorec,  2  s])ecies  make  excellent  bait  for  large  trout, 
the  head-quarters  of  their  regiment,  where  they  Seven  other  species  are  described.  The  red  dace 
were  routed  by  their  own  comrades,  and  driven  (plargyrus  cornutus^  Mitch.), one  of  the  prettiest 
off  to  perish  miserably  in  Bhotan.  of  the  American  cyprinoids,  is  about  5  iriches 
DACCA  JELALPOOR.  See  Furkkdpoob.  long,  blackish  brown  above,  with  motallic  re- 
DACE,  a  name  applied  to  several  native  and  flections,  sides  brilliant  and  cupreous,  all  the  fins 
foreign  cyprinoid  fishes,  belonging  principally  and  opercles  margined  with  crimson ;  the  jaws 
to  the  genus  Uucucus  (Klein),  which,  as  far  as  are  equal^  and  there  are  no  barbels  on  tlie  head ; 
the  North  American  species  are  concenie^l,  has  the  scales  are  very  large  and  imbricated.  This 
been  subdivided  into  the  genera  argyrens  is  a  very  active  fish,  is  common  in  streams  fre- 
(HeckelK  Uucoiomus  (Ileckel),  plirgyrus  (Rafi-  quented  by  brook  trout,  and  is  frt:«]uently  taken 
nesque),  Riehardsonius  ((Tirard),  luxilus  (Raf.)»  ^V  tly-fishers  for  the  latter  species;  it  is  often 
9emotibts  iKaf.).  myloc/itil'ts  (Agass.),  algansea  eaten  in  the  British  provinces,  and  is  in  the  best 
(Gir.),  hyhogniithi9  (Apass.),  ptyehocheilus  condition  in  May.  This  genus  is  synonymous 
(Agass.),  Iluthonius  (Gir.).  hyhojms  (Agass.),  with  hypsolepis  (Qii.\  and  contains  G  other  de- 
cUno§^o?nvs  (,Gir.),  Crratirhthys  (Bairtl),  and  scribed  species.  The  golden  and  flat  dace  l)elong 
cho7*Jroitoma  (Agass.).  From  this  long  ar-  to  the  genus  luxilus  (Raf.),  and  species  L.  Ame- 
ray  of  new  genera,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  rieanits  (Lacep.),  and  L,  cojfipresius  (Raf.):  5 
be  impossible  in  this  article  to  give  any  thing  other  species  are  described ;  no  barbels  on  the 
like  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  numerous  spe-  head.  The  lake  dace  is  scmotilus  atromaculatus 
cies  popularly  called  dace.  For  full  particulars,  (Mitch.),  about  10  inches  long;  4 other  species  are 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  described.  The  north-west  dace  is  mt/Iochiilus 
AcademyofNatural  Sciences, Philadelphia,'' voL  caurinus  (Tiich.),  about  a  fiX)t  loni:,  discovered 
viiL  p.  165,  Sept.  1856.  The  true  Ituci^ci  are  in  the  Columbia  river;  it  has  a  maxillary  bar- 
fuT  more  numerous  in  the  old  world  than  in  the  bel ;  there  are  2  other  species.  The  Columbia 
new.  As  a  species  of  this  genus  may  be  men-  river  dace  is pfychochtilus  OrcgoncrmU  (Rich.); 
tionedt}ieoran2edace(Z.crt>rt«*,  St orerX  about  it  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  brownish  above, 
3J  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color,  with  the  silver}*  white  below;  there  are  4  other  species, 
throat  fle*h-colore<l,  an  indistinct  brown  baud  The  shining  dace  of  Lake  Champlain  is  hyho- 
on  the  side  running  longitudinally  with  a  small  gjiathus  niti'lmtiDe  Kay),  only  2  inches  long; 
black  blotch  at  the  end,  and  the  fins  orange:  there  are  4  other  species.  Storer's  dace,  a  west- 
from  Alabama.  These  genera  belong  to  the  ern  species,  about  8  inches  loni:.  is  hfjl'-'ffU 
maiacoptcrygian  or  soft-rayed  fishes ;  the  mouth  Storeriarius  (Kirtland) ;  there  is  also  a  southern 
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ffpecies  (FT,  WineMli  Gir.).  The  comraon  dace  woman,  bom  in  5^nninr  in  IfarcK  1<(54,  died 

of  Europe  is  tlic  //tirwcM  ruIyarU  (Cav.\  in-  Anp.  17.  1720.    She  woa  the  danghter  of  the 

habiting  the  deep  and  stiU  water  of  the  streams  distinguished  iichular  Tanneguy  Leicvre,   and 

of  Groat  Britain,  France,  Gcnuanr.  and  Italy;  acquired  her  first  instruction  from  overhearing 

it  ran*lT  exceeds  10  inches  in  length ;  the  pre-  the  lessons  given  by  her  father  to  his  son.     Le- 

railingcolorisdosky  blue  above,  becoming  paler  fevre,  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  information 

on  Uie  sides,  and  white  on  the  abdomen;  cheeks  alio  had  thus  acquired,  devoted  every  carv  to 

mlvvry:  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  pale  brown;  her  etlucation,  and  at  his  death,  in  1672,  she 

the  otlier  fins  nearly  white,  tinged  with  pale  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in 

red.    Tliey  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoals,  Europe.    In  that  year  she  went  to  reside  in 

and  spawning  in  June ;  they  feed  on  worms  and  Paris,  where  in  1674  she  published  an  edition  of 

insect^  but,  like  the  trout,  will  rise  at  an  arti-  Callimachus.    The  reputation  acquired  by  this 

ficial  dy.    The  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed  as  work  procured  her  an  invitation  to  assist  in 

foiMl,  and  it  is  princii>ally  used  as  a  bait  for  editing  tlie  celebrated  clasucal  series  Ad  iinrm 

pike-troIIing.  on  account  of  its  silvery  briglit-  Iklphini^  ordered  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  nso  of 

ness.    Tlie  shining  scales  of  the  roach  and  otlier  the  dauphin.    In  the  discharge  of  this  dutv  she 

dace  are  emjtloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi-  prepared  editions  of  Floms,  Eutropius,  Aare- 

cial  i>earLs  ieiug  attached  to  tlie  inner  surface  lius  Victor,  Dictys  CretensLs,  and  Dares  Phry- 

of  the  transparent  shelL  gins.    In  1683  she  was  married  to  Andr6  I>a- 

I>A(*IA.  a  province  of  the  Roman  emnire,  cier,  a  man  of  learning  not  inferior  to  lier  own, 

bouiiiK*<l  N.  by  tlie  Carpathian  mountains,  which  and  a  favorite  scholar  of  her  father,  under 

0ep.'iratoditfn>niSarmatia,S.  bytheDaiiuWds-  whose  instruction  they  had  for  many  yean 

ter,  I)niiubius).  which  separated  it  fn»m  Mcesia,  been  fellow  ]iupils.   Tliis  union  was  called  **the 

£.  by  the  IViith  (liierasus)  and  the  Euxine,  and  marriage  of  Greek  and  I^tin.^*    Two  years  af- 

W.  by  the  Thebi*  (Tibi*<cus,  Tysia).   It  thus  com-  terward  they  both  abjured  Protestantism,  and  ra- 

priMnl  a  )»art  of  Hungary,  with  the  banat  of  oeived  from  the  king  a  pension  of  2,000  livTca. 

Tenii'svur,  Transylvania,  wallachia,  and  MnMa-  Madame  Dacier  thenceforth  devoted  hereelf  no 

via.     AciMrding  to  Kinie  it  included  X.  E.  the  less  assiduously  to  literary  pursuits,  and  during 

Bukovina,  and  E.  IWssarabia.    liefore  the  Ro-  the  remainder  of  her  life  produced  translations 

man  ctmipK-st,  which  was  tlie  last  aggrandize-  of  several  plays  of  Plautu^  the  whole  of  Ter- 

ment  of  tho  empire  in  Eunijte,  this  country  ence,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,   the 

was  tho  Iiabitation  of  tlie  Daci,  a  brave  {K-ople,  **  Plutus**  and  ^'  Clouds*'  of  Aristophanea,  and 

pntbably  of  Thnu^an  race,  calle<i  by  historians  the  wholeof  Anacreon  and  Sapnho.    Thetrana- 

the  in«»st   warlike  of  men,  and,  acconiing  to  latioos  from  Homer  involved  her  in  a  literary 

sumo,  identical  with  the  Getn>,  who  at  the  time  war  with  M.  de  hi  Motte  and  others,  concerning 

of  I>iirius*s  Scythian  expedition  lived  between  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 

tlie  Halkan  and  the  Danul»e.    Stralio  si»eaks  of  literature,  which  she  conducted  with  ability  and 

the  (tetic  as  living  in  the  E..  and  of  the  I)aci  as  entlinsiasm,  if  occasionally  with  warmth.     She 

liviii;;  in  the  W.  part  of  the  country.     In  the  also  assisted  her  husltand  in  the  translation  of 

ri«i;:n   of  AugtMus  they  cn»vi<-d  the  I>aiiul»e,  Marcus  Anton  in  i»  and  Plutarch's ''Lives."    8he 

pluniKrid  the  allie?  of  tlie  KonianN  and  M»read  was  distingui<«hed  for  modesty  and  amiability, 

terror  ex  en  aim  »ng  the  latter,  but  were  finally  and  amid  her  engrossing  literary  avocations 

driwn  bark  into  their  own  country.     Under  neglected  no  domestic  or  maternal  duties. — M. 

thiir  king  I>i*ci*balus  they  iH>nii>eIIetl  iKnnitian,  Daciek,  bom  at  Cu>tres  in  1051,  was  equally 

after  a  protracti-d  stniggle.  to  purrliaM.*  an  igiio-  industrious  as  an  edit«»r  and  translator  of^  rlas- 

miii)t>u<  jumv  by  an  annual  tribute.   Tlie  em|ie-  sical  authors     Among  the  works  translated  by 

nir,  !it»wivcr,  dic.»rated  himself  with  tlie  title  him,  in  aildiiion  t*>  tlK»se  mentione^l,  were  Aris- 

of  I  »:i«  iiMH.    Trijan  refu-^il  to  i»ny  the  tribute,  totle's  "  Poetics''  the  **  (Edipus"  and  **  Electra'* 

and  ri'nvwtil  the  i»ar.     I  >eri*biuus  jtmved  him-  of  SophiH'les,  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 

K'lf  u  rival  nut  unworthy  of  thi*i  einjKTor.  and  Ilorace,  and  some  of  Plato's  dialognes.    He  was 

endi-d  the  MruL'irle  with  hi^  life  y\.  P.  Ii.h;),  one  of  the  ^clloIa^s  engage<i  in  preparing  the 

only  after  having  (xhauMiil  every  re<M»urce  loth  l)elphin  editions  of  the  classics,  and  his  only 

of  v»Ii»r  and  {N>lirv.     The  new  pri»vince  was  contribution  to  it  was  an  edition  of  Pomponins 

Ct»Iiinizetlby  iiihul'it.'mts  fprni  all  part?*  of  the  Festus  and  Vrihrins  Flaccus.   He  was  kwiH-r  of 

empire,  with  whuin  the  Rfnianic  Iangii.igi'  of  the  library  of  the  ]<4»nvro,  and  a  memWr  of  the 

tlie  nhMKrn  Wallarhiunx.  Imth  in  Tr:tn<>vhiiiiiA  French  acadiiny.     He  died  2  years  after  his 

and    tlie    Oaiitiliian    prinripuliiioN   oriL*in.itin!.  wife.  who«<>  death  h-ft  him  alm«>>t  incoiM>labIe. 

KotwiiliMumling  the  n-MilutiMn  of  the  •nnv*-  I)A('<»TA1I.  it  PakoTa,  a  ttrriti»ry  t^f  the 

S4»r*  t»f  Trnjan  ti»  rontnu't  tin-  limits  of  tin-  em-  rniti-d  N.'iTi  ■«.  Ivinir  U  t  wven  lat.  42    J^'»'  and  4l»* 

iiiri*.  h:u-i:i  *>Tiil  renittiniM  oin*  nf  it*  pniviiuvi.  N.,loni:.  IM»  IJo  undlxo   \V..  l-inintUtl  N.by  Brit- 

In  thf  vA  i.-Mury  it  wa-i  in\:ii!i-il  h\  the  <foih^  i-h  Anierir.'i,  F..  Vy  the  states  *if  Miniie'Mtta  and 

and  ri-*i^'i:»«i  ii»  tlimi  bv  the  iji:|h  r»'r  Anreliun,  Iowa,  S.  ami  W.  liy  N(l»ru>ka;  h-n^'th  from  N. 

who  r\':rio\i-d  tljo  Ktiinnn  iiihal>itaiit<»  t««  M(i-M;i,  to  S.  alMnit  l-'t^  m..  a^inigt^  bn-mlth  al«ont  2^ 

E'\iiig  tlie   haiiie  nf  I>aria  to  that   part  •  if  the  m.:  ana,  T'U'^'o^j.  ni. :  pop. in  In"***  vtiniatedat 

tttr  pr<»\inre  in  whirh  tluy  •ittKd.  I'^.immi,  f\4'Iu^i\ e of  Indiana  but  iiu hiding abont 

DACIER,  A>'.NS  (Letk  viUE),  a  learned  French  4.0W  half-brei-d  M-ttlens  who  live  chielly  by  the 
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The  latter  occapj  a  number  of  trading  E.  parts  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  valleja 

•tAtions  along  the  Missouri  river  in  the  8.  and  of  the  Red,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  are  highl j 

S.  W.  Pfti^  of  the  territory,  and  in  the  vallej  productive,  yielding  Indian  com,  oats,  wheats 

of  Bea  river,  near  the  British  frontier.    The  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  every  kind 

Indians  belong  to  the  Tankton,  Sissiton,  Dacotah  of  kitchen  vegetable.    Much  of  the  land  is  well 

or  Medawakantwan  (Sioux),  and  Wahpetonwan  timbered.    Coal  is  said  to  abound  on  Big  Sioux 

flSoox)  tribes,  many  of  whom  receive  an  annuity  river,  fine  building  stone,  limestone,  and  good  clay 

from  the  U.  S.  government,  but  the  efforts  made  for  brick  making  are  found  in  the  south,  and 

to  improve  their  condition  have  thus  far  had  lit-  the  north  contains  rich  deposits  of  salt.    There 

tk  effect.    In  1858  delegations  from  these  tribes  are  good  roads  from  Sioux  City,  at  the  mouth 

met  in  Washington,  and  ceded  to  the  govern-  of  the  Big  Sioux,  as  far  N.  as  Medary,  on  the 

ment  valnable  agricultural  lands  on  the  Sioux,  same  stream,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  where 

Misaoari,  and  H^  rivers.    The  white  settle-  they  meet  the  great  Pacific  wagon  road  which 

ments  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  south-east,  crosses  the  territory,  and  from  which  other 

oa  the  Minnesota  border.    The  surface  of  the  roads  diverge  in  many  directions.    The  unex- 

tcrritory  is  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.    A  plored  parts  of  Dacotah  are  the  hunting  ground 

platean  called  the  eoUau  de$  prairi^  or  ^^  ^rai-  of  the  Indians,  and  are  still  ranged  by  vast 

rie  heights,''  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,450  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope ;  the 

ieet  above  the  sea  and  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  black  bear,  wolverine,  muskrat,  otter,  mink, 

SL,  mils  for  200  m.  near  its  £.  boundary,  while  marten,  and  wolf  are  found  in  large  numbers ; 

a  unilar  table-land,  of  less  height,  occupies  the  the  grisly  bear  and  moose  are  occasionally  met 

Hiiddle  and  N.  portions.  The  basin  of  Red  river,  with,  and  the  fur  trade  is  prosecuted  by  the  half- 

in  the  north-€«st,  is  covered  with  open  grassy  breeds  of  the  north  more  extensively  than  in  al- 

plaina,  and  the  south-west  presents  high  roll-  most  any  other  part  of  the  United  ^tates.  Daco- 

mg  prairies.    The  face  of  the  country  is  more-  tah  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota^ 

over  pleasantly  diversified  with  a  vast  number  from  which  it  was  separated  on  the  erection  of 

of  lakes  and  ponds,  affording  a  constant  supply  the  latter  into  a  state.  May  11, 1858.  The  inhab- 

oC  good  water.    The  largest  of  these  are  lakes  itants  elected  a  legislative  assembly,  which  met 

Trhanrhi neanah,  Poinsett,  Abert,  Preston,  Tra-  at  Sioux  Falls  in  Oct.  1858,  adopted  a  code  of 

vene,  and  White  Wood,  beside  Benton  and  Big  laws,  divided  the  territory  into  counties,  and 

Stone,  which  lie  partly  in  Minnesota.    In  the  applied  to  congress  for  its  formal  organization* 

5.  part  is  a  large  expanse  of  salt  water,  40  m.  DACOTAH,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded 

long  and  18  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  called  N.  by  the  Mississippi,  N.  W.  by  St.  Peter's  or 

Miuii  Wakan,  or  Devil  lake,  of  which  no  out-  Minnesota  river,  and  S.  £.  by  the  Cannon ;  area, 

let  has  yet  been  discovered.    More  than  half  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  8,158.    The  surface  is 

of  the  frontier  of  Dacotah  is  bounded    by  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Indian  com, 

large  rivers.     The   Mi«$ouri    after    receiving  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.    Capital, 

the  White  Earth  separates  it  from  Nebraska,  Mendota. 

iDd  at  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  the  territory  is  DACTYL,  in  prosody,  a  metrical  foot  com- 
joined  by  the  Big  Sioux,  dividing  it  from  Iowa,  posed  of  one  long  and  two  short  syllables ;  thaS| 
The  X.  half  of  tlje  Minnee^ita  line  is  farmed  by  t^mpOrd,  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  the 
the  Bois  des  Sioux  and  the  Rod  river  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  feet,  and  its  oriiriii 
Xorth,  the  latter  of  which  fiows  into  British  was  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who  was  said,  anterior 
America.  These  streams  ref-eive  innumerable  to  ApoUo,  to  have  recited  the  oracles  of  Delphi 
■BaCer  rivers,  the  cliief  affluents  being,  of  the  in  verses  of  this  measure.  It  enters  into  the 
MisBoari.  the  Yankton,  Ea&t  Medicine  Knoll,  composition  of  the  noblest  verses,  as  hexame- 
Wananri  Tchan-sauian  or  Ri\i^re  a  Jacoue^  ters,  pentameters,  and  alcaics. 
Vefliiilion :  and  of  the  Re<l  river,  the  B«jis  DACTYLOLOGY,  the  art  of  communicating 
des  Sionx,  Wild  Rice,  Sbajuen.  Maple,  Ba^h,  with  others  by  sfielling  words  with  the  fingers. 
Goose,  Turtle.  Buffalo,  and  Pembina.  Tlie  By  whom  or  at  what  period  this  method  of  ooq- 
TcLttQ-fiansan  (al?o  called  the  James  or  Daco-  versation  was  first  devised  Is  uncertain.  The 
tak)  rises  near  Devil  lake  and  fiow?  almost  first  manual  alphabet  of  which  we  can  find  any 
due  S.  through  the  middle  of  the  territory,  re-  account  was  published  by  J.  P.  Bonet  in  1620, 
caring  namer«jus  tributaries.  Tlie  Mon^e  river  in  his  **  Reduction  of  Letters  and  Arts,  for  the 
eaters  from  British  America,  ^iid,  after  a  long  Purpose  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to  Sfieak."  Of 
tmeep  through  the  N.  W.  part,  recrosses  the  this  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor.  I:  was  the 
IroBtier.  The  dimase  of  the  south  b  mild  and  basis  of  the  single-handed  alphal^et  now  in 
kcahhy.  tut  thai  of  tLe  north  is  very  z<evere.  At  general  use  in  this  country  and  France,  though 
Prmlrir  a.  near  the  4Cnh  paraLel.  the  cold  is  it  has  been  somewhat  modified.  The  idea  of 
sooMitimed  so  inienie  as  to  freeze  quicLsilver,  this  alphabet  is  the  formation  of  £^res  re- 
nd accordii;;  to  ob^rv^ons  made  there  in  sembling  the  several  letters  by  the  position  of 
2d47.  the  mean  teiLj-^ri^-re  of  the  moLth  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  In  1^¥)  George 
Jflraarr  was  12t'  below  jMrro.  i:.e  lowest  4S^  Dalgarno.  of  Oxford.  Eng..  published  bis  2>iifli- 
bdow.  and  the  L:^L«t  'yj-  al-ove  zero.  The  caloc^hvs,  in  which  he  gave  a  drawing  of  a 
temperat'iirc  vf  Js^ite  and  Jz^'.y  w&s  6&',  manual  alphabet  inven:e<i  by  himself  requiring 
tbe  higiMat  iri'.    TLe  &oll  of  the  S.  and  S.  the  me  of  ioUihauds.  TLe  design  of  Uiis  was  to 
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desifmate  tho  different  letters,  notbj  their  form,  of  the  mse,  never  can  be  lued,  except  for  ez« 

but  bjr  their  position  on  the  ends  and  joints  of  pre<*8ingr  words  or  idvas ;  the  nmnunl  alphabet 

Uie  fingers  and  the  hand ;  thiiti,  the  vowels  were  onir  desifrnAtes  letters  or,  at  most,  8jrIIablc«. 

designated  by  touclting  the  ends  of  t!ie  tlmmb  Syllabic  diu*ty1oIogT  hai  boon  used  by  several 

and  fingerH  of  the  left  hand  with  tlie  fore  finger  teacher^  bnt  is  attende<l  with  many  diffioultie^. 

of  the  right ;  H,  C\  I>,  F,  and  (t,  by  touching  Pereiro  invented  a  system  which  he  uhh\  with 

the  1st  Joint  of  the  thumb  and  fingers;  H,  K,  great  succi^^b,  l»ut  it  i>erished  with  his  fkapers. 

L,  M,  N.  the  2d  joint;  P.  Q,  lit  S,  the  8d  joint  Severnl  attempts  have  been  maile  to  intro<1uro 

of  the   fingers;  T,  V.  W,  tlio  8  pnuninences  it  within  a  few  years  pnst,  and  plana  have  l>eeQ 

of  the  inside  of  the  hand  immediately  Mow  prt*i<iented  for  adoption;  but  at  the  meeting  of  tho 

the  fingers;   and   X  and  Z,  tho  l»aso  of  Uio  cunvvnti<m  of  tvuchors  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb  at 

thumb   and  hand.    All  the  (*onsonants  wero  Staunton,  Va.,  in  I S!>6,  tho  committee  appoint- 

deslgnated  by  touching  tlieir  location  with  the  ed  to  refKirt  uiK»n  thi*ni  were  unanimous  in  the 

thumb  of  the  other  liand.    Thia,  with  some  opinion  that  th^y  were  impnictirable. 
modifications,  is  tho  alphabet  in  use  among  deaf        DAI  )E,  the  nnmu  of  coimtien  in  several  of 

mutes  in  England.     Numerals  are  also  desig-  the  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  CSa.,  bor- 

nutiHl  by  the  fingers.    The  10  digits  undoubted  dering  on  Tenn.  and  Aln. :  area,  100  »q.  m. ; 

ly  fonned  the  first  abacus,  but  for  purjNises  <n  pop.  in  1852,  2.527,  of  whom  1n2  were  slaves. 

convenienre  it  is  preferable  to  be  ablo  to  desig-  It  occupies  Ixx>kout  valley,  and  is  encompassed 

nato  all  the  numbers  by  (me  hand  only.    Mr.  by  m«Hm tains  of  considerable  height.    Iron, 

8tunsbury,  tho  first  principal  of  the  Now  York  coal,  and  other  minemls  are  found  in  various 

institution  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb,  inventiHl  a  parts  of  the  county.    Tlio  priNluctions  in  1850 

method  of  designating  numbers,  which  is  in  wore  147,^^9  buslicis  of  com,  17.1*05  of  wheat, 

general  use  in  Kiu'opean  institutions.     It  Is  as  and  15  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  15  churches, 

follows :  the  tlmmb  free  with  tho  hand  closed  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  1  iron  forge, 

denotes  1,  the  thumb  and  fiirefinger  2,  and  Valueof  real  estate  in  185f*i,  $375,510.     Named 

8o  on  to  5;  6  is  designated  by  tlie  little  fin-  inhonorofMigor Francis l^nghome Dade, who 

ser  being  extended  with  tho  n*mainder  of  the  wa**  kille<1  in  thv  Florida  war,  in  I)ecember.  1835. 

hand  closed;  7,  the  little  finger  and  ring  finger;  Ca|>itid,  Trenton.     II.  A  S.  co.  of  Florida,  bor- 

8,  the  httle,  ring,  and  middle  finger  extend-  deringonthe  Atlantic;  area, a1>out  1,000  sn.m.; 

cd;  0,  tho  4  fingers  extended  and  tho  thumb  pop.  150.    The  surface  is  h»w,  levi*l,and  alnM«st 

closed ;  10,  tho  whole  hand  cIommL     For  tens,  wholly  occapiotl  by  the  Kverglailes,  a  vast  cx- 

tlie  iMMition  of  the  hand  is  changed  fW>m  per-  panse  of  shallow  water,  dotted  over  with  innn- 

peudiuular  to  horizontal ;  for  hundreds,  the  hand  merablo  small  is-Iands.  Proposals  have  been  made 

is  iK>inted  downward :  for  tlion.Hands,  the  left  to  drain  these  {n^rtions  of  the  county  by  means 

hand  is  placed  acn>s8  the  body  toward  the  right  of  canal*.  During  the  rainy  season  they  are  quite 

shoulder,  and  each  sign  has  then  the  value  of  im{ta<^<able.    The  c<»imty  bus  one  good  harl^or 

tliour^iiuls ;  ti*ns  of  thousimils  and  hundrtnls  of  for  vo'^sfls  drawing  9  feet  of  water,  and  on  Cape 

thoiisinds  are  designuto<l  in  the  same  w.iy  as  Florida,  at  t}ieentnmcetothisharlH>r.  Isaliirfat- 

tuns  and   hundreds;   by  changing  to  the  left  hou>e.     Indian   Kev  Is  the  principal   village, 

shoulder  millions,  tens  «if  millions,  andhundri'ds  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of^o.,  with  a  diversified  snr- 

of  millions  may  Ik*  desigiiatiHl.    This  system  has  face  and  a  pnxluctive  S4iil ;  area.  41>8  sn.  ro. ;  pop. 

b«.i'n  UKMlitieil  in  American  institutions  by  des-  in  ls5ft,  6,>^ftl,  of  wh(»m  2«)7  wore  slaves.     In 

ignating  0  by  touching  tho  thumb  to  the' little  1S5M  it  yielde<l  d*25,0'>>:i  bu>helsof  c«>rn.  11,?171 

fint.'er;  7,  by  toucldiig  it  to  the  ring  finu'er ;  8.  of  wheat,  lo.Vrj-iri  of  oats,  and  58S  tons  of  hay. 

to  the  miildle  finger;  \K  to  the  fore  fin^vr;  and  Sac  river,  a  tri!mtary  of  the  (>>agt»,  is  the  prin- 

1<»,  I'V  plii.-ingtheclositl  hand  hori/imlally  with  cipul  Mr»-nni.     Tliere  were  4  priM  milK  5  saw 

the  thtimb  extended  and  making  a  slight  bui^k-  milN,  an«l  223  pupils  attending  public  schoolsw 

wanl  motion  i»f  the  hand.     I>e  (n-rando,  in  his  Capital,  irre^-nfield. 

Work  on  the  education  of  deaf  mute'*,  s;iy<t  with         1>-KD.\M'S.   amythic.il   niT^onage,   under 

tnith  tliat  diirtvlolotry  is  to  alpliabeticul  writ-  whoM*  name  the.nm'ieiit  (*reeK  writers  are  «up- 

iij;:  what  tlio  latter  U  to  sjHH»rh.    Fornie«i  UfMin  piiM'iI  t«»  have  iK-r*<»nitied  an  early  |ieritHl  of  the 

wriiiiu' lb*  it*  uknM,  it  n.*p^e^<•nts  it  ]»rerisi-Iyas  devt  li'pnieut  of  the  arts  of  MMilpture  and  ar- 

wriliii;rrepre^nt«.  wonls.   It  is  a  valuable  means  chit«tt!in'.  **r  lliiir   introduction  from  Egypt, 

ofciiiiiinurilrritiun  with  deaf  mutes,  and  alt  houk'h  Ife  i-*  Lr>'iiera!ly  repe^Mited  as  an  Athenian  of 

K-s  rai*itl  t!.an  M>ii'rh  autl  iNH>ii*s*>ing  none  of  the   r<>Md  li<iuo«*  of  Kreclithru^.  thiuigh.  fn  m 

tlio<M*  ijitalities  iif  the  voire  by  which  wejutlge  hi-i  l»'!ig  »M.jiiiipii   in   Crete,  he  is  iiNit  eallid  a 

KMtiurh  nf  the  perM>n  s|HMking,  it  >et  Server  t4i  Crv!«n.     Ilavinir  befome  a  irnat  Mtilptor.  he 

i*onvoy  t!ie  ide;is  of  tho>e  who  but  f«»r  its  ,nid  in^trnetrtl  in  M*  art  Call**.  Tiilti'*,  "T  IVnlix.  his 

might  *»ftiM  Im'  de"«i»late  even  in  the  mid*>t  i»f  fi-ter'*  •miu.  1  Mt  »!>•  rw  anl  kill*  d  liim  through 

a  cri»wd.     It  atfiirds  the  means  of  eonimuniiM*  enxy.  wln-n  Im-  -aw  tin-  >kill  %*f  lii*«  di^^iple  mif- 

tion  IftWii-ii  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  Miml,  pa-oin^  hi<<  om-'i.     CuTiileTiHuil  !•>  drath  by  the 

as  well  as  UtWfi'n  deaf  anil  dumb  i>iT>4>ns  in  are* •  pair ii-*.  he  ilnl  to  C*nte,  wherf  he  cained 

d.irknesi4.     It  ^huuld  n*>t  l>0  confoundiM  with  the  frii  nd^'hip  if  MiiU'N  but  ha\i!:gc«*nstnirte4l 

the  iiaiund  hinguv^*  of  Mgns  UmhI  by  the  deaf  the  winhK-u  row  pt  IV'i-iphne.  and  the  labyrinth 

and  dumb.    The  bttor  is  uot,  aud.  in  the  mature  of  Cn^^iA^u^  in  which  the  Minotaur,  the  UK»u.«tor 
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to  whom  she  gave  birth,  was  kept,  he  attracted  ment  of  new  colonies,  and  mitigated  as  &r  as 
the  revenge  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned,  he  was  able  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  He 
He  was  released  by  Posiphae,  and  finding  no  died  in  the  midst  of  these  labors. 
vessel  to  escape  from  the  island,  as  Minos  had  DAFFODIL,  the  old  English  name  given  to 
seized  all  those  which  were  on  the  coast,  he  the  narcissus  pseiutonarcissiia&iiii  its  alliGSyyopn'' 
procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  lar  garden  flowers,  commonly  known  as  bmboos 
which  were  &stened  on  with  wax.  He  took  roots.  The  hardiest  as  well  as  earliest  of  the 
his  flight  over  the  ^geean,  and  arrived  safely  daffodils  is  the  J^T.  pseudonarcissus  {flore  pleno\ 
in  Sicily ;  but  Icarus  flying  too  near  the  sun  whose  double,  yellow,  and  conspicuous  blossoms 
caused  the  wax  on  his  wings  to  be  melted,  visit  us  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
dropped  down,  and  perished  in  that  part  of  Later  the  poetic  narcissus  or  white  daffodil,  boUi 
the  sea  whicli,  after  him,  is  called  the  lea-  the  single  and  double  kinds,  add  to  the  charms 
rian.  According  to  some,  Danlalus  on  his  of  spring  and  breathe  forth  a  pleasant  and  in- 
flight alighted  at  Ouma)  in  Italy,  where  he  viting  odor.  Several  beautiful  kinds  are  largely 
erected  a  temple  to  Apollo,  dedicating  to  that  cultivated,  some  of  which  ore  styled  polyan- 
dlvinity  the  wmgs  which  had  saved  him.  When  thuses,  from  the  many-stalked  blossoms,  white 
Minos  knew  his  place  of  refuge,  he  sailed  with  or  yellow,  crowning  the  scape  or  flower  stem. 
I  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  The  bulbs  are  imported  from  Holland,  and  are 
murdered  by  Cocalus,  king  of  the  Sicani,  who  generally  hardy. 

protected  tlie  fugitive ;  or  according  to  others,  DAGGETT,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
ae  was  protected  by  the  daughters  of  that  king,  yer  and  Judge,  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Several  works  of  art  in  Greece,  Italy^  Libya,  Dec.  31,  1764,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  the  islands  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  as  April  12,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
well  as  the  invention  of  several  tools  belonging  college,  with  liigh  honor,  in  1783 ;  was  admit- 
to  his  art  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Iks-  ted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  in  1786 ;  was  cho- 
dala  to  certtun  ornamented  wooden  statues  or  sen  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1791 ; 
images  of  their  gods.  speaker,  in  1704 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
DAENDELS,  Hebman  Wili^m,  a  Dutch  gen-  council,  or  upper  house,  from  1797  to  1804,  and 
eral,  born  atHattem  in  1762,  died  in  Guinea,  on  again  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1811  he  was  ap- 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  June,  1818.  During  the  pointed  state's  attorney  for  New  Haven  county, 
troubles  which  convulsed  the  United  Provinces  and  in  1818  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
in  1787  he  favored  the  party  of  the  patriots,  and  whero  he  continued  till  1819,  when  he  return- 
was  obliged  by  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  ed  to  his  extensive  practice  at  the  bar  in  his 
Orangists  to  take  refuge  with  many  of  hispolit-  adopted  state.  In  1824  he  became  instructor 
ical  friends  in  France.  He  devoted  himself  for  in  the  law  school  in  New  Haven ;  in  1826  was 
awhile  to  commercial  enterprises  in  the  city  of  appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  in  Yale  col- 
Dunkirk,  but  became  commander  of  a  corps  of  lego ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  judge 
volunteers  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  of  the  superior  court,  and  received  the  degree 
and  rendered  important  services  to  Dumouricz  of  LL.I).  from  Yale  college.  In  1832  he  was 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Netherlands.  In  mode  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
1794,  having  assisted  Pichegru  in  taking  posses-  tlie  state,  retiring  by  limitation  of  ago  in  1834. 
aon  of  all  Holland  and  in  causing  the  flight  of  Judge  Daggett  was  a  man  of  quick  and  thorough 
the  Orange  family,  he  entered  into  the  service  insight  both  into  subjects  and  men ;  of  well 
of  the  Batavian  republic.  In  1799  he  com-  balanced  judgment  and  strong  common  sense ; 
manded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Batavian  of  varied  eloquence  and  great  power  as  a 
irmy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Brione,  speaker ;  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  law ; 
obliged  the  Anglo-Russian  force,  which  had  made  of  accurate  and  retentive  memory;  abounding 
a  descent  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  capitulate,  in  wit  and  humor ;  and  commanding  universfd 
In  1803  he  resigned ;  but  in  1806  he  offered  confidence  by  his  abilities,  judgment,  and  gen- 
hb  services  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  was  eral  character.  As  an  advocate  and  counsel- 
restored  to  his  former  rank.  He  was  soon  lor,  he  has  had  few  equals.  In  social  life  he  was 
after  made  a  marshal,  and  appointed  governor-  a  model  of  dignified  courtesy ;  and  yet,  by  his 
nneral  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  sympathy  alike  with  old  and  young,  his  cheer- 
Indies.  He  resided  upon  the  island  of  Java  fulness,  and  his  varied  fund  of  anecdote  and  re- 
for  3  years,  devoted  his  attention  particularly  miniscenoes  of  the  past,  was  the  life  of  every 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  gave  an  account  circle  that  he  entered.  A  sketch  of  his  life 
of  his  administration  in  a  work  full  of  valuable  and  character,  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dutton.  was 
information  as  to  the  statistics  and  moral  state  published  in  1851. 

of  the  island.    After  his  return  from  the  Indies  DAGGETT,  NAPirrALi,  D.D.,  an  American 

be  served  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  clergyman,  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 

as  governor  of  Modlin  in  Poland.    He  was  next  1727,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  25, 1780. 

appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748 ;  in 

Gmnea,  which  had  been  restored  to  Holland,  1751  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 

and  to  organize  their  administration.   He  enter-  church  in  Smithtown,  Long   island;    and  in 

ed  with  energy  upon  this  duty,  conciliatCMi  the  1755  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale 

nei^boring  negro  states,  favored  the  establish-  college,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death.    On 
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the  resignation  of  Prej^idcnt  Clap,  in  17<>6,  he  DAGO,  DaoOs,  or  DAantir,  an  i^lanci  liehtnc- 

was  cho;4en  pro:>uient  pro  tempore^  and  in  this  ing  to  Russia,  inthcIUluc5va.ni'ar  theentmiK-e 

cafiaoity  officiated  for  more  than  a  yvar.     In  of  the  gnlf  of  Finland,  opposite  to  the  i>lanil  of 

1774  he  received  the  degree  of  D.I),  from  the  Oesel,  fn^m  which  it  is  »eparated  hv  tlie  S-le- 

ooUegc  of  New  Jvr^v.     He  was  a  goml  claic>i-  Sund.     Its  greatest  length  is  87  m.  and  groa:e>t 

cal  scholar,  well  vended  in  moral  phtlosophr,  hreadthl5ni.     It  is  ciimprehi-ndi-d  itithe  i>riiv- 

and  a  leamt*d  divine.    He  published  s^vvend  iuce  of  £»thonia.    The  inhabitant*  are  1  <(.«.)<» 

sermons ;  and  also,  in  \*l^\  fK>me  a4*cuunt  of  innumber.  chiefly  Swedes,  and  emploved  iuhii«- 

the  celebrated  *'dark  day/*  which  alanned  so  haudry,  rearing  cattle,  and  fishing.    Yhe  M»il  is 

many  in  New  England  with  the  fear  that  the  principally  of  sand  or  chalk,  and  unfertile,  and 

day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.     In  July,  1779,  tlie  cattle  are  of  an  inferiorstnntedbree«I.     I>upi 

when  the  Brili^h  attdi*ked  New  Haven,  Dr.  washeld  by  the  Ihuies  prior  toir»45.and  by  the 

Daggett,  fowling  piece  in  hand,  went  forth  in  Swcdesfromtliat  time  till  1791,  when  they  Jedi-d 

gallant  style  to  the  tiglit,  was  taken  pri>oner,  it  to  Russia. 

and  compelled,  in  an  inten!^.'Iy  hot  day,  to  act  D  AGO  BERT  I.,  a  Prankish  king  of  the  Mero- 

as  guide  to  the  advancing  Ciilumns  of  the  enemy,  Tingian  line,  liom  about  64X>,  died  at  f.pii  ay, 

while  they  re{>eatedly  pricked  him  with  their  Jan.  19,  638.    The  eon  of  Clotaire  II.,  he  wa\ 

bayonet.«i  when  his  strength  failed.     He  never  as  early  as  622,  acknowledged  king  t>f  Austra-'^ia. 

fully  recovered  from  this  treatment.  On  the  death  of  his  fatlier  in  62"^  he  inherited 

DAGH,  a  word  in  the  Tartar  languages  sig-  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  and  8  years  later  be 

mfying  mountain  ;   thus,  Daghestan,  land  of  reannexed  to  those  kingdoms  Aouitauia,  which 

mountains;  Kephi&h-dagh,  the  modem  name  of  had  been  inherited  by  his  bnnher  Charil*ert. 

]£t.  CMympus.  Ue  thus  reigned  over  tlie  whole  of  the  Franki^h 

DAGHESTAN,  the  country  comprising  all  dominion, and  successfully  opp<»iied  the  encroach- 
the  £.  sloi>eof  the  C,iuca«us  toward  the  Cas-  mentsof  theFranki>hbirds,  refti-lleilan  iuvaMon 
pian  sea,  from  the  Terek  river  to  the  TH.-niusuIa  of  the  Vat<cones,  and  forced  t!io  Bretons  to  ac- 
of  A]>sheron,  between  ]at.4P  and43^N. ;  area,  knowledge  his  supremacy.  His  court  was  re- 
17,5<Ni  (u^.  m. ;  total  pop.  estimated  at  nearly  nowned  for  a  magnificence  almost  equal  to  tliat 
2,00<.\iK)o.  The  Kasbek  or  Mquinvari  mountain,  of  Constantinople.  He  was  liU-ral  tuward  tho 
14,5iN;»  feet  high,  is  about  Uie  western  tenuinus,  church,  and  founded  fseveral  monasteries  which 
and  also  tho  highest  i>oint  of  the  country.  Tho  ho  richlv  endowed,  including  the  abU-y  i*f  St. 
mountains  of  original  formation  are  extremely  Deni^.  Ihe  pildsmith  Eligius,  who  w:is  after- 
mg'jed,  the  climate  in  the  higher  regions  .^vere,  ward  canonized,  was  one  of  lii**  m:ni<i>UTS, 
though  tlie  Kasbek  is  the  only  peak  reaching  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  splenili>r  of  his 
to  the  line  of  eternal  snow :  the  narrow  valleys^  reign.  One  of  the  king's  mu^t  meritorious  acta 
deeply  imbedded,  are  rather  fertile,  productive  was  the  revL*ion  and  publication  of  the  old  r.a- 
of  grains,  rice,  millet,  satfron,  fruit,  nuts,  wine,  tional  statutes,  kni>wn  as  the  S.ilic  and  the 
and  tine  timlH?r:  the  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  Ripuarian  laws.  Ilis  fame  is  marred  by  an 
mines  are  develo]ie<1.  but  not  U'vond  the  pur-  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  tow.Hrd  .vime  BulfTariar.s 
pose  (>f  >upplMiig  the  nei'Csvities  of  war,  and  who  had  siuglit  refuge  within  the  limits  of  Lis 
the  wea(K>ns  maimfactured  here  arc  ju>tly  cele-  kingdom  and  who  were  sl.iue!itert.il ;  and  al*ove 
brated.  Cat  tie  are  raised  in  large  numlters., OS  Well  all  by  hi**  debauchery.  *' Thi>  Solomon  of  the 
as  excellent  hor>es.  asses,  camels,  and  a  »iK,-cies  Frank:*,"  an  old  chrt»nicler  s.-iys,  "given  up  to 
of  fat-tailed  >heep.  Daghestan  is  the  alNNle  t>f  extreme  lewdness,  entertained  no  le-^a  than  3 
tlie  i»owerful  tribe  of  the  lA'^'hian>  (the  Albani  wives  be.irin^  the  name  of  queens,  and  m  many 
of  anti'iuity »,  nuiiiK-rin;:  aln.ut  4'm»,o*»0,  chiefly  concubines  tliat  it  would  lietiMi  long  tuenumer- 
Mt»haiiiinedun<i  of  tlie  Snifee  >ect.  The  Ia'S-  ate  the  same."  He  was  burii-d  at  St,  I >*uxs. 
ghi:ms  ure  still  intle)>endeiit  of  KuHsia,  to  w!(ich  DAGoN  dleb.  lAiy.  fishV  a  l*h»iiiitian  or 
their  ftuiitry  nominally  lieloiigs.  Further  down  Syrian  diviniiy,  who.  art"^  Tiling  to  tl:e  Bib!e, 
in  the  liiily  roL'ii'ii  live  Tartar  tribes  of  Monpil  hail  richly  a(hime«l  temple.-  in  M\eral  if  tJ.c 
des4vnt.  r:i'ili-«l  Kuinyk*,  Nogiiians,  and  Truch-  P!iili>line  citie**.  The  rulers  i.f  the  Thiri'.tirn-s 
mene-»  linrkitin.'ui*".  allof  them  Muhamnieihins,  ufi!ere«l  to  D.^o^^*  <^t  (ia/^u  a  gre.-tt  Kirriti'V  f<i>r 
and  more  or  Ir^s  iiti!ii:itlii-.  lining  principally  by  liavinf  delivertil  SaniMin  unto  theM  :  and  the 
the  raisin::  of  rattle  and  ln»r5<"».  A  lew  towns  statue  «»f  Dagoii  at  Ay-hd-Hl  ft  H  \,»^  the  lt»'UI.«!. 
of  jMime  loiiiiiunial  iiiipiTianco  are  *>iti]at«.-d  with  its  faiv  downwanl.  Uf-ro  t!.e  a."k  i-f  the 
along  the  C';»*pian  r-i-i?"!,  wliidi  is  flat,  marshy,  L4>rd.  Tlure  i-*  much  nni-i  rtairty  rui.reri.- 
orsiii:i!y.  anil  in  many  |Hirtiuii>  not  well  waii-red.  iiig  the  origin,  aiiribuie*,  ai.d  *'\'  i»  the  -^i  ■  f 
The  Kuniyk*  are  aliie"*  of  the  Le^L'lji:!!:*  aiTiiinst  this  divinity,  w!»o  h;*!*  K-tii  iiKi/.ilitil  by  vari- 
the  l^i'i-iaii-i:  the  renriii.jler  nr»-  peaceable  Kus-  on.*  CMinmeiitati'rs  with  Ni-ah,  ^i\\  luth.  S.i:u'r;. 
sian  •'ulji'-tv  The  ierril««ry  i.f  I»:u:]ie!»ian  whii-h  Jupiter,  Venn-.  CVres.  1-i*.  <  »;iiiin*.  Dir-e.  A*- 
€onMi!ut<--  i}ie  iCuo-oLin  prM\inieof  tJ.at  name  tarte,  and  the  whale  C'eti».  Wy  w:i*  re  j  rt  •**".!  tii 
ComprJM-.  a'i  ar^a  ^^i  only  uIhiiiI  i'i.'mni  ^.j.  m^  as  a  ninn-ter.  wlio-*-  uij^r  part  lH»ri-  *ii;.<.  rib- 
and a  {^•;<ui:i!i<>n  ii>  KM  of  47l^o(•J.  Iii4(liviiKi]  K'mbiiutiV  tit  the  hi:i2iaiL  f  Tm,  b!:t  tcni:.!i.it«.d 
Into  4  d^tr.'!*.  l!;e  >rr\at  ri-iug  i^ralii^t  the  Wowinall-h.  The  ditVinnt  anoii^t  ira-'.-.tion* 
iCufc^iaii'*  ill  1  "«*.''■  c-Mi'iienrt^il  Willi  a  campaign  in  concernintr  hini  pri»\e  only  that  tliv  i  rijin  vf 
Daghotau.     ( >i  e  C  A  L'l  A«i  ->.  f  his  worship  was  uuLi^uik  u  :  hv  K'vUi.-',  howe\  er, 
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to  hxve  been  generally  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  as  pbjsician  at  Dorpat,  and  served  in  tbe  ex- 
fertility  and  reproduction.  pedition  against  Poland  and  against  Khiva,  in 

DAGUERRE,    Louis  Jacques  Mand^  in-  Turkestan.  He  collected  more  than  16,000  tales, 

ventor  of  the  process,  called  aiter  his  name,  by  fables,  and  proverbs,  beside  colloquial  expres- 

which  images  from  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscnra  sions  current  among  the  different  tribes  of  the 

are  fixed  upon  metallic  plates,  born  at  Cormeille,  empire ;  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

department  of  8eine-et-0ise,  France,  in  1789,  contrast  between  the  language  of  the  cultivated 

died  at  Petit-Brie-sur-Mame,  July  12,  1851.  He  classes  in  the  capital  and  that  of  the  common 

commenced  his  career  in  Paris  as  a  scene  paint-  people  in  the  provinces,  that  he  wrote  a  book 

er,  and  rivalled  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  this  discrepancy 

in  the  brilliancy  and  novelty  of  his  effects.  Hav-  and  of  advocating  a  reform.    This  work  is  en- 

iug  assisted  M.  Provost  in  painting  his  panora-  titled  Foltora  slova  o  JRttsiim  yazikie  (^  A 

mas  of  Rome,  London,  Naples,  and  other  great  Word  or  two  about  the  Russian  Language'^).  The 

cities,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  heightening  the  result  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  masses  of 

effect  of  such  views  by  throwing  colored  lights  the  Russian  people  is  palpable  in  his  novels  and 

and  shadows  upon  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  tales.    His  heroes  are  not  czars  and  grand  duch- 

various  changes  of  the  day  and  season.    This  in-  esses,  but  ser&  and  common  women.    The  style 

vention,  called  the  diorama,  was  perfected  by  is  simple,  pure,  and  lively,  and  his  novels,  apart 

Daguerre  and  Bouton  in  1822,  and  for  many  from  the  sentimental  interest  of  the  plot,  abound 

years  the  former  was  busily  employed  in  pre-  with  original  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  tbe 

paring  pictures  for  exhibition  in  the  buildings  manners  of  the  people.    He  has  published  some 

erected  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  and  London,  of  his  volumes  separately,  and  contributed  oth- 

In  1889  he  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  bum-  ers  to  periodicals  under  the  nam  de  plume  of 

log  of  his  establishment  in  Paris.    Previous  to  Kosak  Luganski.    Ho  is  a  homooopathic  physi- 

this  time  he  had  been  for  many  years  experi-  cian  by  profession. 

menting,  in  connection  with  Niepce,  on  the  meth-  DAHL,  Johan  Kkistiak  Clausen,  a  Nor- 
od  of  obtaiuing  permanent  fac-simile  copies  of  wegian  landscape  painter,  bom  Feb.  24, 1788, 
objects  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun.  Af-  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  died  Oct.  14, 1857,  in 
ter  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1838  he  prosecuted  Dresden,  in  which  city  he  hod  resided  since  1818. 
his  researches  alone,  and  in  1838  succeeded  in  In  1820--'21  he  visited  the  Tyrol,  Naples,  and 
fixing  upon  prepared  metallic  plates  distinct  and  Rome,  in  company  with  Christian  YIII.  of 
indelible  impressions  of  the  images  thrown  upon  Denmark,  and  in  the  latter  city  received  many 
them  by  the  lens  of  the  camera.  The  invention  attentions  from  Thorwaldsen  and  other  north- 
was  announced  at  the  session  of  the  (ieademie  em  artists  established  there.  From  Italy  he 
dea  9ciences^  in  January,  1839,  by  Arago,  and  brought  back  the  studies  of  his  '*  View  of 
excited  a  profound  interest,  which  was  height-  Vietri — ^the  Island  of  Capri,"  the  "  Eruption  of 
ened  by  the  exhibition  soon  after  of  a  number  Mount  Vesuvius, ^'  and  other  striking  pictures. 
of  pictures  taken  by  the  new  process,  called  by  But  his  most  celebrated  and  charactcristio 
its  inventor  the  methode  KUpce  perfectiannee,  works  are  those  in  which  the  grand  and  gloomy 
He  was  subsequently  made  an  officer  of  the  le-  features  of  northern  nature  are  portrayed.  Of 
gion  of  honor,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  French  these  the  "  Coast  View,"  near  Bergen,  now  in 
chambers  an  annuity  of  6,000  francs  was  be-  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  is  con- 
stowed  upon  him,  on  condition  that  his  process  sidered  the  finest  The  "  Shipwreck,"  "Ancient 
should  be  made  public.  To  the  close  of  his  life  Scandinavian  Tombs  and  Monuments,"  the 
he  continued  to  labor  on  the  improvement  of  "  Saxon  Switzerland,"  the  "  Great  Winter 
the  daguerreotype,  and  has  lefl  2  works  on  the  Landscape  of  Zealand,  PrestOe,  and  Wordin- 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art.  A  monument  borg,"  and  others,  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  subscription.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
— ^The  process  invented  by  Daguerre,  and  its  and  even  in  America. — His  son,  Siegwald 
subsequent  improvements,  will  be  treated  under  Johannes,  bom  in  Dresden,  Aug.  16,  1827,  is 
the  title  Photograph.  devoted  to  genre  painting  and  to  the  painting 

DAIII^  MiKABT>,  a  Swedish  portrait  painter,  of  portraits  and  animals, 

bom  in  Stockholm  in  1656,  died  in  I^ndon  in  DAHLBOM,  Andebs  Gustaf,  a  Swedish  en- 

1743.    In  1688  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  tomologist,  bom  in  East  Gotliland,  March  8, 

was  patronized  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  prince  1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Lund  in  1829,  and 

consort.      At  Hampton  court  are  several  of  officiated  as  teacher  of  natural  history  and  as 

his  portraits  of  admirals.    His  equestrian  por-  superintendent  in  the  zoological  museum  of  Lund 

trait  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  is  at  Windsor,  from  1830  till  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  as- 

and  some  of  his  whole-length  representations  sistant  professor  ofentomology  and  keeper  of  the 

of  ladies  are  at  Petworth.     He  also  painted  a  entomological  museum  of  the  university.     Be- 

portrait  of  Lady  Walpole,  which  is  at  Houghton,  side  his  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  the 

DAHL,  Vladimib  Ivanovitch,  a  Russian  an-  Stockholm  academy  and  to  the  scientific  press, 

thor,  of  German  origin,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  he  published,  from  1829  to  1852,  10  distinct 

about  1800,  was  educated  there  at  the  naval  works  on  insects  in  l^tin  and  Swedish,  of  which 

academy.     In  1819  lie  joined  the  Russian  fleet  his  Hymenoptera  Europcea  praeipue  Borealia 

in  the  Black  sea.    Subsequently  he  practised  is  the  most  important. 
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DAHLGREN,  Clwl  Johax,  ft  popokr  Swed«  petition  bringft  crat  othen  of  newer  st jlee  from 

ifth  pm-t,  bum  Jane  2,  1791,  died  May  S,  1844,  jetr  toyear.   The  chiefrvquiMtcs  to  secure  good 

officiated  as  clergyman  in  various  churches  of  flowers  seem  to  be  a  rich  st^ij,  abundance  of 

Stockliolm,  and  on  sereral  occasions  as  a  mem-  moisture,  and  judicious  pruning  of  aupcrilnuus 

ber  of  the  diet,  whore  he  advocated  liberal  prin-  shoots.    Several  iuM.'ct3  are  iigurious  to  the 

ciploA.    I  lis  complete  works  wore  published  in  growing  phint««  some  boring  into  the  stem  and 

Stockhohn,  in  6  vols.  <1847-''49).  destroying  the  young  i^talks,  othen  eating  the 

DAHLOREN',  John  A.,  commander  in  the  buds  l^fore  half  grown;  but  their  destruction  is 

U.  S.  navy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  easy. 

the  ikTvtf^  a<i  midshipman  in  Yvh.  1826,  was  pro-  6A1ILMANN,  Fbiedbich  Chsistopb,  a  Ger- 

motL-«!  to  be  a  lieutenant.  March,  1837,  and  a  man  historian  of  Swedisli  descent,  bom  at  ^is- 

oomiiiaiidcr  in  S^pt.  li<}b.    s^inco  1847  he  has  mar.  May  17,  1785,  now  n85l»)  officiating  as 

been  i-inploy  vd  on  ordnance  duty,  and,  with  tlie  profess4ir  of  history  and  political  science  at  the 

ezccptiiin  of  a  short  cruise  in  command  of  the  university  of  Bonn.    lie  is  the  author  of  ft  cele- 

Plymituth  ^llK>p  of  war,  armed  according  to  brated  work  on  the  history  of  Denmark  (3  vols., 

his  views  with  a  few  heavy  hhell  guns,  has  Hamburg,  184 0-'43);  aln)  of  Vita  An^nrii  {}n 

been  eiifragcd  in  very  iini>ortant  experiments  at  Pertx's  Honumenta  Germania  IIi*torica);  of 

the  na\y  \ard  at  Washin^titn,  under  the  direc-  lortchunf^tn  auftlrm  Gthi€U  der  deutsrhen  Gt- 

tion  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrogra-  9ehiehU  (3  vols.,  Altona,  1^22-*23);  edited  the 

phy.    Tla-se  exjieriments,  together  with  other  r%ronii:ronX/iMfn42rt^ii(2vol«..  Kiel,  1827);  and 

mea.**ures  taken  by  that  bureau,  have  resulted  wrote  a  history  of  the  English  (3d  ed.  Leipsic, 

in  gri'ttt  changes,  as  well  as  in  increased  sys-  1843)audFreuchrevoIution(Leipsic,  1845).  As 

tem  and  efficiency,  in  tliat  department  of  the  secretary  of  a  committee  of  the  2>chleswig-noI- 

naval  mtvicc.    Among  the«e  clianges  is  the  stein  diet  in  1815  he  became  conspicuous  by  his 

adoption  of  heavy  ^heII  guns  of  the  Dalilgren  opposition  to  the  I>ani»h  policy  in  regard  to  the 

pattern  {mx  Cannon i,  and  also  of  a  very  effi-  duchies ;  and  being  apiKunted  professor  at  Got- 

cient  annament  for  boat.s  con>i»ting  of  bnuize  tingen  in  1829.  lie  obtained  there  8  yean  aAer- 

howitzervof  24  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  calibre,  of  light  ward  a  still  wider  political  celebrity  by  his 

pattern,  their  pn>jectiles  U-ing  ^hells,  shrap-  energi'tic  protest  against  the  al«olition  of  the 

Del  aii«!  cani>ter  hhot.     Light   field  carriages  Hanoverian  constitution,  and  by  his  consetjuent 

of  in.»n.  devised  by  Commander  Dalilgren,  are  dismissal  from  the  university,  ttigetlier  with  6 

•opplied  with  these  howitzers,  by  which  they  other  liberal-minded  proress4tr».     In  1848  he  be- 

are  maile  available  upon  land.     He  has  in  the  came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  favor  of 

oour>e  of  his  ex|>erinients  made  the  following  const  it  utional  monarchy,  was  deputed  by  tlie  king 

pabliiations.  a  }»art  of  them  by  order  of  the  of  Prussia  to  the  German  diet,  April  31,  184^1*, 

bure.nui'fordnani*e:  "Import  on  the  32  pound-  and  al^erward  elected  by  the  (^»eople  to  the 

~         '    i  |>arliament,  of 
gitU-d  and  iutli 
prevailed  parti 

(18o2 1  \  "  Shells  and  Shell  Guns  "  i  ls5rt  \,  tion  of  t lie  (.ionnan  conMitutioii.    The  attempts 

i>.\IlI.lA.  the  numen.>ns  varieties  of  wliich  howe\*er,  to  m.ike  Germany  an  empire  under  a 

are  among  the  most  {Mtpular  of  flowers,  origi-  Prns>i;in  dyiia>ty,  s«>on   proved  a  failure;  as 

Dated  in  Mexico  from  a  single  f«irm  known  as  did  the  subsi'i|uent  eiliirt^t  of  the  |>arty  of  Go- 

D.  fttriihiliA.     In  a  wihl  a  aid  it  ion  it  is  said  to  tha,  with  whom  he  ai'ti*d,  mid  the  parliament 

be  alniut  7  or  8  feet  hi;:h.  with  puq»Ie  or  lilac  of  Erfurt,  to  whirh  he  w:ls  elerti^.    In  1852  he 

UosMttns  of  no  great  merit.     Thouin  (AnnaUs  retireil  from  p«»liiic:d  life,  disMippoiuti-d  at  the 

du  thusiutn^  vol  ill.)  has  given  a  memoir  on  the  futility  vf  his  etlorU». 

dalili:!.  n:ak.ing  3  sikecie**.  viz. :  rf»fti^  purpHrt*^  DAHI.<  >SK(i.\,  a  post  village  and  capital  of 

and  r(*r<-i/i(«i. .  SimuItaniNius  with  the  etforts  of  Lumpkin  co..  (ia..  built  on  a  high  hlU  in  the 

the  Diitrh  ilorUtA.  seiiit-dnuMe  flowers  wereob-  mid>t  of  one  \*(  the  riohot  ?<■ 'Id -mining  regiims 

tained  elsewhere  after  26  y  var»  of  cultivation,  of  the  >tnte;  fnip.  in  lS"*<»,7iio.    Ti»e  metal  was 

Tlie  iiiinunM*  nuii)lK.T  of  M.*etllin;rs  sim^  that  first  olftained  fmrn  alluvial  do{H>sits,  and  after- 

C^iiKl   have  brought  into  univer.>al  attention  wanl  diM*i>vere<l  imbedded  in  ipiartz.    Tlie  cur- 

ir^sorim  i»f  every  form,  MZe,  and  colur,  s<inio  rounding  hills  are  now  completely  riddl<:«il  wiili 

even  of  M.uirre  and  ex«ii;i*ite  tints.    The  dahlia,  mines,  aiid  M.'Ver.d  remarkably  rich  vi-ins  have 

from  a  toar-^e  ^ingle  M'lirlet,  orange,  purjile.  or  l<-en  nptiutl.     A  branch  Vniii-d  States  nniit  i* 

lilac  !>l.i-Miiii,  has  at  \;\.<  \\kA  with  the  pri>ude>t  e?>t.*vMi^}ii <1  ht-re.  whirh,  imludlng  the  ma«-hint'- 

triuntpii-  «'f  the  artiMii-  -ki'.l  of  the  tloriculiiir-  ry,  Cii?t  |1"o,i.imi.     Tlie  village  aUo  contair.*  2 

ist,  &•»  r*-{iri*^'i:t«.tl  in  tiie  tulip  or  the  ri.»**e.     The  rhuroiKS  ainl  a  new^pajK-r  otV.iv.     It*  In  .i:u. 

choir*  «t  '-"r:.'»  are  markitl  by  the  L'lobular  bhape  name  w.i-*  T:i»!-!ai:-ne-ra,  or  "yillnw  nu»iuy." 

whirh  thv  liarri-n  lloret^  or  ii-ta!^  a^Mime,  mor>'  D.\Il<»MKY.   a   klngihim   of  Air'ua,  on   iV*- 

than  l-y  \.\\%.\t  oiKir.  though  the  rii'he>t   huis  Slave  Ct-a-t,  lieiuivn  A'^hanti.-v  *»u  the  W.  ai.'I 

and  t!.e  ii:t»«t  drlit\<iu<   tints   oS:ain  in   Mane.  Yarriba  a:id  lUnin  on  the  E.,  extends  .^.  a!«*i»^ 

whii-h  •'iCiiMi.m'I  tTvat  priiv*  w!;en  lir^t  oTyerv.d  thegiilf  of  <iuii.ea.  and  >iretches  indefnittly  N. 

for  *:i!e.      l'a«-tlit\    nf  prii;'ju::iti.in  n^.h  pi.ncs  t^twaril  the  Komjt  niMun tains.     The  whole  c^%A»; 

•uch  Hithiu  thu  rva(.h  of  ewry  one,  and  ci*m-  from  lun^'.  7"  W.  to  d'  H  gu«»  under  the  uaa>e 
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of  Gainea,  and  also  of  the  Slave  Coast,  of  which  beyond  its  first  elements.  The  Dahomans  fab- 
Dahomey  forms  the  portion  lying  between  ricate  cotton  cloth,  pottery,  mats,  and  trinkets, 
the  rivers  Volta  and  Niger.  This  gives  it  an  beside  spears,  swords,  daggers,  clubs,  and  rude 
extent  of  about  180  m.  in  length,  by  200  in  agricultaral  tools.  Their  money  consists  of  cow- 
width.  At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen-  ry  shells,  of  which  it  takes  over  2,000  to  repre- 
tury  the  coast  was  divided  between  the  king-  sent  one  dollar.  The  king*s  revenue  consists  of 
doms  of  Dahomey  and  Whydab,  the  first  war-  gifts,  annuaUy  presented  at  a  festival,  a  tax  on 
like«  the  other  effeminate.  As  a  consequence,  various  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  sale  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Whydah  was  ab-  wives.  In  otlier  respects  the  Dahomans  are 
sorbed  in  1727  by  Dahomey,  and  now  forms  snl^ected  to  the  most  ferocious  despotism  of 
part  of  its  limits.  The  country  bordering  on  the  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  life  of 
coast  con^sts  of  a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertil-  every  man  except  that  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
ity,  whence  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  the  persons  of  all  females,  belong  to  the  ian^ 
to  a  distance  of  200  m.  inland.  The  soil  is  a  Once  a  year  the  women  are  required  to  appear, 
reddish  loam,  without  rocks.    Ko  river  of  im-  that  the  monarch  may  make  his  selection.    He 

Sortance  is  found  on  the  seaboard.  Fertility  retains  a  large  number  for  himself,  and  distrib- 
epends  on  the  periodical  rains,  which  are  co-  utes  the  rest  as  wives  to  his  subjects,  who  are 
pious  and  usually  accompanied  by  tornadoes.  By  requi red  to  pay  for  them  and  be  satisfied  with  his 
reason  of  the  position  of  this  country  between  selection.  The  king  is  regarded  as  a  fetich  or 
lat.  6^  and  10^  N.,  every  variety  of  vegetable  deity.  Doubtless  this  belief  has  much  to  do  with 
product  may  be  cultivated.  Cotton,  sugar,  in-  the  sanguinary  customs  which  prevail  at  his 
digo,  palms,  spices,  tobacco,  grains,  and  fruits  court.  Even  the  highest  officers  prostrate  them- 
flonrish.  The  banana,  plantain,  and  cassada,  selves  in  the  dust  when  they  approach  him.  As 
pinei4>ples,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  he  claims  to  be  sovereign  over  life  and  death, 
tropicfd  fruits,  are  abundant  Among  the  vege-  his  residence  is  paved  with  human  skulls.  £v- 
table  productions  peculiar  to  the  country  are  a  err  year  he  holds  a  festival  in  which  human  sac- 
varietv  of  millet,  or  Guinea  com,  a  legume  call-  rifices  are  offered,  and  persons  are  slain  on  the 
ed  calavancf*^  or  pea-beans,  and  a  species  of  graves  of  his  ancestors  in  order  that  their  spirits 
vegetable  called  ground  beans,  as  also  a  berry  may  bathe  in  the  blood.  The  sacrifice  is  of  the 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  turning  bitters  and  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Faith  is  placed 
adds  sweet  With  all  these  advantages,  little  in  charms  and  amulets.  A  serpent  is  regarded 
is  produced  for  export.  Yams  and  maize  are  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Whydah,  and  a  tiger  of 
grown  by  the'  natives  for  consumption,  with  a  Dahomey.  The  notion  of  a  future  state  is  that 
moderate  quantity  of  palm  oil  for  the  coast  tra-  each  person  shall  occupy  precisely  the  same  po- 
ders.  Formerly  Dahomey  carried  on  a  large  sition  he  did  on  earth.  The  only  visible  objects 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  ferocious  habits  engen-  of  worship,  at  least  on  the  coast,  are  a  reptile 
dered  by  that  trade  are  still  a  cliaracteristio  of  which  they  call  Dahoofh^  which  has  its  temples 
the  people.  Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  buffiilo,  and  priests,  and  certain  idols  of  clay,  to  which 
wild  sheep,  and  goats  are  plentiful,  as  are  boas  the  women  offer  worship.  Snelgrave,  who 
and  other  serpents.  Trees  grow  along  the  river  ^nt  some  time  among  this  people,  thinks 
courses  to  an  enormous  size,  it  being  not  uncom-  they  have  a  vague  belief  in  a  supreme,  invis- 
mon  to  see^a  canoe  formed  from  a  single  trunk  ible  deity,  of  whom  idols  are  but  the  symboL 
capable  of  holding  70  to  100  persons.  The  Next  to  the  prime  minister,  called  the  tam^- 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  The  climate  on  the  gari^  ranks  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies 
whole  is  not  unfavorable  to  health.  A  breeze  {mayhoo\  who  joins  the  premier  in  select- 
called  the  harmattan  blo^s  for  3  months  in  the  ing  a  new  sovereign  among  the  children  of 
year,  and  tends  much  to  purify  the  air.  Abomey,  the  deceased  monarch.  The  other  officers  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  lat  state  are  the  agaoo,  commander-in-chief,  hav- 
7®  59'  X.,  Ion.  i°  20'  E.  Whydah,  oflener  called  ing  under  him  3  generals  called  the  txmoo,  w- 
Griwhee.  is  the  port  of  Dahomey.  A  route  of  hinoo^  and/tisapah  ;  next  in  rank  is  the  viceroy 
about  100  m.  passes  through  Favies  and  Toro  to  of  Whydah,  entitled  the  itogan^  and  next  the  su- 
Abomey,  the  intermediate  stations  being  Gle-  perintendent  of  the  king^s  household,  styled  the 
gouch,  where  the  French,  English,  and  Portu-  yaoo.  Provinces,  cities,  and  villages  are  gov- 
guese  have  fortified  trading  ports;  next  Sa-  emed  by  officers  called  labashin^  who  pay  an 
byeli,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Whydah,  annual  tribute,  collected  from  the  heads  of  fam- 
and  yet  the  residence  of  a  Dahoman  viceroy ;  ilies.  Polygamy  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  further  on  is  Ardrah,  or  Aradah-Kassy,  the  king  having  3,000  to  6,000  wives;  great  men 
where  the  roads  from  Jakyn,  Epeh,  and  Porto  have  from  200  or  300  downward,  in  proportion 
Kovo  on  the  coast,  join  the  main  road  to  Abo-  to  their  wealth;  while  most  of  the  people  can 
iney.  The  villages  are  Lirge  and  numerous,  but  afford  but  one.  The  Dahoman  language  is  an 
many  ruined  sites  testify  to  tlie  ravages  of  war.  idiom  of  that  spoken  along  the  whole  Guinea 
Hou.<es  are  built  of  adobe,  covered  with  straw,  coast  It  has  no  written  character,  although 
and  usually  have  attached  a  small  slip  of  gar-  the  Ardrah  dialect  has  a  symbol  alphabet  A 
der..  Two'field  croi>3  are  grown  annually,  the  curious  feature  of  Dahoman  life  is  that  th^ 
*  time  of  sowing  being  the  vernal  and  autumnal  members  of  the  king's  harem  form  his  body 
e<iuinoxe^.    Agriculture  has  advanced  but  little  guard,  and  are  regularly  disciplined  as  soldiers. 
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They  number  3,000  to  5,000,  and  form,  in  all  peduncle.  The  floretsor  petals  are  numerous,  nar- 

mpecu^  a  portion  of  tlie  amij.     In  time  of  row,  white-tipped  with  a  slight  stain  of  crimson, 

peftoe  his  total  militarr  ii>rce,  nifUe  and  female,  in  a  single  row  around  the  central  dorets  of  the 

is  about  17,000,  and  in  time  of  war  24.000.  disk.     In  this  fonn  it  is  called  f^ingle,  but  bj 

The/  fifrlit  with  great  ferocitr.    Apart  from  cultivation  it  has  become  very  dituble  or  inulti- 

their  disregard  of  shedding  blood,  the  man-  plez,  and  has  rnn  into  maoy  curious  and  beauti- 

nen  pf  the  Dahomans  are  mild.     Thej  have  fnl  varieties.    Of  these  tlie  hen  and  chickens 

a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  but  are  is  the  most  singular,  where  the  main  flower 

indolent,  and  place  much  of  Uieir  nappiness  beads  are  surrounded  bv  i^everal  smaller  flower 

in  eating  and  sleeping.    The  dress  of  the  men  heads.    Beside  this,  which  is  known  as  the 

ooDsistd  of  trousers  of  native  calico,  and  on  high  prol{fera^  tlio  older  sorts  were  the  larse  double 

oocasions  a  jacket  without  sleeves,  the  head  and  the  double  ouilled,  the  latter  a  deep  rich 

beingcoveredandthe  feet  bare.    The  female  cos-  crimson,  with  globular  heads,  and  mostly  culti- 

tnme  is  a  robe  or  wrapi>er  of  cloth,  with  brace-  vated  as  a  pot  (ilant.   Of  late  jears  considerable 

leta  of  beads  and  shells  on  the  neck,  wrists,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  raising  new  sorts, 

ankles,  rings  on  the  fingers,  and  pendants  in  and  the  catalogues  enumerate  choice  varieties 

the  ears.    Children  are  nursed  3  years,  and  cir-  of  white,  blush,  rose  color,  8trii)ed,  and  other 

oomcision  is  practised.    Tattooing  is  occasional-  diversities  of  hues.     Division  of  the  plants, 

ly  performed  as  an  embellishment.    The  Daho-  which  make  numerous  otTsets^  is  an  easy  and 

roans  are  of  the  same  race  as  tlie  Ardrahs,  and  practicable  mode  of  propagation. 
are  distinguishable  from  their  neighbors  by  a        DAKE^  El,  or  El  1)aklih,  tlie  western 

darker  complexion.    They  are,  in  general,  of  oasis  of  npi>er  Egypt,  28  m.  long  by  15  m.  wide, 

medium  height,  and  well  proportioned. — Daho-  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  prolific  in  dates,  olivea, 

mey  first  became  of  imixtrtance  in  the  eyes  of  and  other  fruits.     It  contains  several  ruined 

Europeans  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  cen-  towns,  a  remarkable  temple,  and  a  number  of 

tnry,  when  the  king  was  named  Trudo.    This  small  villages,  the  principal  of  which  are  £1 

aoTereign  coniiuered  the  strip  of  country  lying  Kasrand  Kalamoon.  Pop.  estimated  at  between 

between  him  and  the  sea,  and  opened  a  trade  6,000  and  7.000. 

with  the  EuroiK^ans.  He  had  fre«iuent  quarrels  DALAYKAC,  Nicolas,  composer  of  LtM  deux 
with  them,  and  finally  destroyed  the  French,  pttiU  Stiroyar^iM^  and  of  many  other  French 
English,  and  Portuguese  factories  at  Xavier  in  operas,  born  Juno  18,  17r)3,  died  in  Paris,  Nov. 
Ardrah,  beside  hanging  Mr.  Ti*stefole,  the  Eng-  27,  1809.  He  first  became  known  to  fame  by 
lish  governor.  Trudo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  comiK»sition  i>erfonned  at  a  freemason  festival 
BoMa  Ahadee,  whose  first  act  of  sovereignty  given  in  honor  of  Iiei\jamin  Franklin, 
was  to  put  to  death  everv  person  of  the  name  DALHEKG,  or  DAi.HrKo,  a  noble  family  of 
of  DoMa  witliin  his  dominions,  as  a  punishment  Gennany,  mentione<l  as  early  as  969,  andso  much 
for  their  {^resumption  in  bearing  the  same  name  resi>ected  that  at  each  imperial  con>nation  the 
as  the  kin^.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was  follow-  herald  was  re<iuired  to  pHK-hiim  :  ''  Is  there  no 
ed  by  a  suive^ion  of  savage  rulers,  who  eng.if^'d  Dalberg  pres«.>nt  f^  whereU(Mm  the  member  of 
in  sliocking  atrocities  to  supply  the  slave  tnule.  the  family  who  hapi>eni-d  t«»  be  present  stepfied 
Since  the  sup] iressiun  of  that  tnUfic,  I>a!iouiey  forward  and  was  Knighted  by  the  eui]>en>r. 
liaasnnk  inimiNtrtance.  Wars  with  the at^tiin-  Among  its  most  distinguished  meniWrs  are: 
ing  states  have  been  attended  with  varying  vuc-  I.  .T(»tiANX,  bii^hop  of  Wunns  Ktrn  in  144o.  died 
oess.  N«»t  long  since  the  Eyei>s  or  Ayohs  ob-  in  1503,  an  active  and  able  frntrun  of  literature 
tained  the  mastery  over  the  Dahom.Hn<.  and  and  science.  II.  AVoLroANo  IlKicinBL*T,  bi>m  in 
oomi»elliHl  them  to  pay  tribute.  It  is  s;iid  the  1749,  die«l  Si'pt.  2^,  l^^'C,  the  friend  of  S-liiiler, 
Daliomaii«  liavvonci'  nmre  gained  the  ascenden-  and  a  zealims  fiatron  of  t!ie  (ierman  drama.  At 
cy ;  als<»  tliat  t!ie  ]>resent  king  has  put  a  stop  to  the  time  of  his  de.ith  lie  was  htatu  mini^iter  in 
human  j^Tit]i*«.-s.  lUden.  III.  Emvei!M'ii  Josei*h,  duke  and  p%.vr 
DA  IKY.  Sve  lltTTER,  Catti-e,  Chebsr.  of  Franco.  «4»n  of  the  furiner.  U>m  at  Mentx, 
DAIS,  a  rai-^Hl  tloor  nt  the  np|»or  entl  of  an-  May  30,  177^,  diiHl  April  27.  1^:53.  He  offici- 
cient  dininc  halls  whore  the princi pal  iH'rsttn:* sat  ated  as  amb:is>iidor  of  linilen  in  Pari^  where 
at  table.  Ttic  term  aUo  (K*>ignatc(l  a  M-at  with  a  ho  l>ecame  a  favorite  of  TalKyroiid  and  one  of 
canopy  ov«T  il  for  thi»;k' who  >iit  at  tlii^*  taMe.  the  diplomatic  a^rvnts  of  NajH»lit»n.  Naturaj/e*l 
The  same  name  i-*  aiiplied  in  M»Mie  nionnrrIiii*s  ti>  in  France  in  l^lo,  he  exerii'd  hims^'lf  in  1-*^I4 
the  can«>py  which  Iiai.^^  (»v\t  the  thpnie,  and  in  favor  of  t}ie  r(."«i oration  of  the  Il«inrU>ri'\  an<! 
at  l%<»nie  the  {xifio  islHiriii*  bi-neath  a  ilai'i  in  ••*-  attended,  as  French  pK-ni{H»tcntiary.  thi>  cod- 
lenmitiet  which  rviuiro  hitu  to  traver^;  l!:e  gre**  i»f  Vienna:  aftrr  the  2d  riMi»r,'vtion  he 
strei'tK  a*  «i  j'nMic  placv*.  was  a  mini^t^r  of  Mate.  IV.  .TtiiiASN  Fi:ir.i»- 
DAI>V. '-r  IuyV  KYEj'f //i^z-^rfViriiji,  Linn.),  i:i«ii  Ihi.i*,  born  May  ir».  17»'i«',  dii-il  izi  Jc.Iy. 
ft litt le  I •«Ti'!iii i. ti  ]'lai.T.  native ot' Km n •{•«.•.  and  U't*  l^*'>t,  tllliMi  hi^h  f::i.ction<  in  the  Konian  l'a:l.> 
ter  known  in  it.-  x.iriitifS  th.nn  a*  a  ^JK'<•i•••*.  It  olic  ehnn-li.  at  Tn-ve', Worm's  and  S|':rf,  wn-tc 
wa^  foruieriv  enii;i-v«d  fitr  iil^rinjs  t(»  iHtnUrs,  on  anti'piitii"*  and  mu«ir.  and  i»a>  hini-^If  a 
and  |iatche-«  M't  in  t!io  turf  of  laun^  fri-«im-ntly  c>*miNM«>r.  V.  Kaki.  Tiieoimii:  Antiin  Mauia, 
mown  pr«^'iit  a\try  )th*aoing  ap{»i'araiirv.  In  a  the  u\>l  archbishop  dectiT  of  MentA  aiu!  arch- 
wild  state,  the  tluwcr  is  bume  upon  a  lung  slender  chancvllur  of  the  German  empire,  bom  at  I  lerus- 
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heim,  Feb.  8,  1744,  died  id  Ratisbon,  Feb.  10,  *'  Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Protestant  Episoo- 
1817.  He  studied  at  GOttingen  and  Ileidel-  pal  Church  in  South  Carolina.'' 
berg,  and  in  1772  became  administrator  of  the  DALE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Ala.^  bordering  on  Fla. ; 
territory  of  Erfurt,  which  then  belonged  to  area,  about  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,346,  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  soon  rose  to  a  high  whom  721  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hill^ 
position  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  mostly  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  soil 
and  on  July  25, 1802,  became  archbishop  elector  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  In  1850  it  yielded 
of  Mentz.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  ter-  2,168  bales  of  cotton,  182,396  bushels  of  com, 
ritory  of  Mentz  was  secakirized,  the  dioceses  and  69,408  of  sweet  potatoes.  Number  of  pu- 
of  Katisbon,  Aschatfenburg,  and  Wetzlar  were  pils  in  the  public  schools,  190.  Capital,  Newton, 
assigned  to  Dalberg.  In  1806,  when  the  empire  DALE,  David,  the  originator  of  the  Lanark 
was  dissolved.  Napoleon  made  him  prince  pri-  milhi,  Scotland,  bom  at  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  in 
mate  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  and  grand  1789,  died  in  1806.  He  was  at  first  a  Journey- 
duke  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  After  1818  he  man  weaver,  and  afterward  became  a  great  cot^ 
lost  all  his  territories,  only  retaining  the  archi-  ton  manufacturer,  at  first  in  conjunction  with 
episcopal  dignity.  His  GrundtdUe  der  .^thetik  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and  then  on  his  own 
(Frankfort,  1791)  was  much  esteemed  in  its  account  He  was  remarkable  for  the  care  which 
time.  ho  took  to  provide  teachers  and  the  means  of 

DALBT,  IsAAO,  an  English  mathematician,  mental  instruction  for  the  thousands  of  people, 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1744,  died  Oct.  14,  old  and  young,  to  whom  he  gave  employment 
1824.  He  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  a  at  his  works.  He  is  described  as  ^'  one  of  the 
cloth  worker,  but,  laboring  by  the  aid  of  a  few  most  benevolent  men  of  the  last  century."  His 
mathematical  books  to  fit  himself  to  be  an  daughter  was  married  to  Robert  Owen, 
usher,  was  employed  in  that  capacity.  Going  to  DALE,  Richard,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  8. 
London  in  1772,  and  being  appointed  to  teach  navy,  born  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  6, 1756,  died 
arithmetic  in  Archbishop  Tenison^s  grammar  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  26, 1826.  He  commeno- 
school,  he  became  known  to  many  men  of  sci-  ed  his  career  in  tlie  merchant  service  at  the 
ence,  and  was  employed  in  making  astronomical  age  of  12,  and  made  several  voyages  between 
observations  in  a  building  erected  for  philosoph-  Virginia  and  Liverpool.  When  the  revolution- 
ical  purposes  by  Topham  Beauclerk.  When  ary  straggle  commenced,  Virginia,  in  common 
this  establishment  was  broken  up,  after  being  with  several  of  the  maritime  colonies,  organ- 
employed  in  various  other  situations  of  a  similar  ized  a  marine  of  its  own,  composed  of  small 
nature,  he  became  mathematical  master  of  the  vessels,  which  were  employed  in  the  bays  and 
naval  school  at  Chelsea.  In  1787  he  acted  as  an  rivers,  and  on  board  one  of  these  Dale  was  ap- 
assistant  to  Gen.  Roy  in  taking  the  trigonometric  pointed  a  lieutenant,  in  the  early  part  of  1776. 
observations  for  connecting  the  meridians  of  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  soon  after 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  for  2  years  was  occu-  by  a  tender  to  an  English  frigate,  and  was  thrown 
pied  in  extending  the  triangulations  through  into  a  prison  ship  at  Norfolk.  Here  he  was 
Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  coast  opposite  France,  surrounded  bv  royalists,  among  whom  were 
Gen.  Roy  died  in  1790,  and  the  next  year  Ddby  many  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  who  at  once  set 
was  engaged  together  with  CoL  Williams  and  about  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  mother 
Capt  Mudge  to  continue  the  survey  of  England,  country,  and  he  was  finally  induced  to  embark 
They  began  their  operations  by  remeasuring  the  in  a  cruiser  against  the  vessels  of  the  state, 
original  base  line,  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  and  under  Hostilities  were  now  very  active,  and  the  vessel 
their  care  the  triangulation  was  extended  to  the  in  which  he  was  serving  soon  engaged  an  Ameri- 
Land*s  End.  On  the  formation  of  the  military  can  fiotilla,  from  which  she  was  compelled  to 
college  at  Wycombe,  Dalby  was  appointed  pro-  run  after  a  heavy  loss.  Dale  received  a  wound 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  senior  department,  in  this  affair,  with  which  he  was  confined  sev- 

D^VLCUO,  FiiBDEBio,  an  American  physician  eral  weeks  at  Norfolk,  during  which  time  he 
and  clergyman,  bora  in  London  in  1770,  died  formed  a  resolution,  as  he  said,  ^'  never  again 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  24, 1836.  His  father,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  bullets  of  hia 
a  Pole,  retired  to  England  on  a  pension  after  own  countrymen.'^  In  after  life,  he  always 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  Hanover,  spoke  with  perfect  candor  and  sincerity  of  the 
On  his  death,  his  son  was  invited  by  an  uncle  to  great  error  which  he  had  committed  by  his  mo- 
Maryland,  and  received  an  excellent  education  mentary  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  his  conn- 
in  Baltimore.  He  studied  medicine  and  natural  try.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
science,  and  became  a  practitioner  in  Charleston,  pendence,  we  find  Dale  a  midshipman  in  the 
where  lie  was  active  in  establishing  the  botanic  brig  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Cant, 
garden.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  John  Barry,  in  which  vessel  he  served  actively, 
theological  studies,  became  lay  reader  in  St.  under  different  commanders,  until  the  autumn 
Paul's  church,  Colleton,  in  1814,  and  having  re-  of  1777,  when  she  was  captured  upon  the  coast 
ceived  priest^s  orders  was  elected  assistant  min-  of  France  by  the  English  cutter  Alert  of  10 
ister  of  St.  Michael's  church,  Charleston,  in  guns,  after  a  very  close  and  severe  action.  She 
1819,  in  which  x>osition  he  remained  till  his  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry 
death.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Evi-  Johnston.  The  Alert  took  her  prize  into  Ply- 
denco  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,*'  and  a  month,  and  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  coni 
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flDement  in  Mill  primn,  npon  a  charire  of  hi^b  to  da    The  Tripolitan  admiral,  with  two  of  his 

treason,  where  they  remained  until  Feb.  1778,  crainera,  was  blockaded  bj  one  of  our  frigates 

when  most  of  the  officers  and  several  of  the  in  Gibraltar,  while  the  rest  of  the  squadnm 

men  e8cai>ed.    Dale  fonnd  his  way  to  London,  proceeded  np  the  Meiliterranean.    A  severe 

where  he  was  recaptured,  and  immediately  oar-  action  occurred  between  the  hrig  Enteqirise, 

ried  back  to  Mill  prison.    Here  he  was  held  a  Lieut.  Comdt.  Sterrett,  and  a  TriiK)iitan  of  e<]nal 

Tear  ]onp.'r,  subjected  to  the  most  unfeeling  and  force,  in  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to  sur- 

insulting  treatment,  when  he  escaped  a  second  render;  but  as  there  was  no  legal  authority  to 

time,  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  naval  officer,  detain  her,  she  was  liberate<l.    Although  tlie 

The  manner  in  which  he  obtaine<!  his  disguise  commodore  was  so  fettered  by  his  instructiuna 

and  otlier  facilities,  he  always  refused  to  dis-  that  no  serious  enterprise  could  be  attempted, 

close.     He  succeeded  in  reaching  France,  and  his  vigilance  was  so  great  that  the  Trii>olitans 

hastening  to  L*Orient  joined  a  force  then  equip-  made  no  capture  during  his  command.     In 

pingunder  the  celebrated  John  FaulJones.   lie  April,  1803,  ho  returned  to  the  United  States, 

was  now  about  28,  and  alter  serving  for  some  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  resigned  his 

months  ra  master^s  mate,  Jone^  discovering  that  commission,  and  was  never  again  in  servitH^. 

he  was  an  accomplished  seaman,  made  him  first  DALE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  colonial  magistrate 

lientenant  of  his  own  ship,  the  Ikin  Ilomme  sent  from  England  to  Virginia  as  high  marslial 

Richard.     On  Aug.  15,  1779,  the  squadron  sail-  in  1609,  and  again  in  1611,  with  8lH)  colonists, 

ed  from  (f  roiz,  and  on  Sept.  19  the  memorable  supplies,  and  new  laws.    The  town  of  Henrico, 

battle  Wtween  the  B<in  Homme  Richard  and  on  James  river,  was  founded  by  him,  and  that 

Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  50  guns,  took  place  off  of  the  Ap|K>mattoz  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Flanibon>nghhead.    Dale  distinguisheu  himself  river  of  that  name  taken.    He  remained  in  tlie 

highly  in  the  battle,  and  received  a  severe  col«>ny,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs, 

wound  by  a  splinter,  with  which  he  was  laid  after  being  sui)erseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in 

up  for  siune  time.    The  lk>n  Homme  Richard  1611,  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  England 

was  so  completely  cut  to  pieces,  that  she  sank  in  1614,  again  assumed  the  chief  command.   He 

sooa  after  the  engagement.    The  rest  of  the  went  himself  to  England  in  Hi  16,  and  afterward 

auadron  put  into  the  Texel,  Jones  having  shift-  to  the  East  Indies,  and  there  died. 
1  his  Hag  to  the  Alliance,  and  afterward  to  the  DALECARLIA,  or  Dalakxk,  an  ancient 
Ariel,  in  both  of  which  ships  Dale  still  ser%*ed  as  province  of  Swetlen,  celebratetl  in  Swedish  lii«- 
fimt  lieutenant.  On  Feb.  IH,  1781,  he  arrived  at  tory  for  its  noble  stniggles  in  behalf  of  national 
Philadelphia,  and  was  regularly  put  on  the  list  independence,  and  for  the  braver\',  probity,  and 
of  lieutenants  in  the  navy.  He  now  parted  from  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  among 
Fanl  Jones,  with  whom  he  hnd  served  nearly  2  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia  that  (lustavits  Vasa 
rears,  and  in  June  following  joined  the  Trum-  took  refuge  fn>m  the  I  >anifth  king  Christian  II., 
bull,  28,  ('apt.  Nicholson,  which  nliout  2  months  and  by  the  aid  of  tlie  Dalecariians  he  was  first 
Afterward  was  ca|>tured  off  tlie  Delaware,  after  a  enabled  to  make  head  airainst  Denmark.  Dale- 
very  sevirre  action,  by  the  Iri^  32,  and  Monk,  1 H.  rarlia  is  now  ct  miprised  in  tlie  provincoof  Falun. 
Dale  waA  wonnde<l  in  XUU  action,  making  his  3d  The  8d  son  of  the  I'ri'sent  king  of  Sweden  bears 
wound  and  the  4t!i  time  he  had  l>een  c.iptnred  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalecarlia. 
during  the  war.  He  was  taken  to  New  York,  DAL-ELF  (Dal  river),  the  principal  river  of 
•nd  exchanged  in  the  following  Noveml»er,  when  I>alecarlia,  Sweden,  fonnetl  by  the  union  of  the 
he  received  a  furlough,  and  was  enifiloyvd  in  Oster  and  ^Venter  Dal.  It  flows  successively  S. 
letters  of  marque  and  the  merchant  service  un-  E.  and  E.,  and  af^er  a  couple  of  2r>o  m.  from  the 
til  the  close  of  the  war.  Under  the  law  of  source  of  the  Ostor  Dal,  during  which  it  i>assos 
1794,  hv  wan  app«)inti'<l  a  captain  in  the  navy,  through  a  number  of  lakes,  and  fonns  several 
and  ordrri'd  to  HUiK.Tintend  the  (^on^tniction  cataracts,  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Ji«»thnia. 
of  one  of  6  fri^^atiA  whiih  were  direote<i  to  ))e  Except  near  its  mouth,  it  is  only  navigable  tor 
built  to  n-Mist  the  aggressions  of  Alters.     An  raf^s. 

arran^'inrnt  witli  that  regency  wasmatle.  how-  DAIXi AKNO,  (iKoncc,  a  British  philologist, 

ever,  in  con<iequenre  of  w!iich  tlio  building  of  l>oni  at  Alicrdeen  aUmt  UV27,  diinl  at  Oxford, 

the  shijiH  WAS  sustK-ndiMl,  and  Dale  wa^  again  Aug.  28,  li*iS7.     He  was  educati^  in  the  uni- 

placed  on  furlough.     Witli  the  except  ion  of  a  verhity  of  Aberdeen,  and  taii;;ht  for  alN>ut  30 

•holt  cniine  in  the  sKxip  (t:ingi*s,  during;  our  years  a  grammar  scliool  at  Oxford.     In  Ititil  lie 

difficulty  with  Franro,  ho  wa«*  not  ncnin  in  tlio  published  a  work  entitlinl  Ara  Sigmtrnm,  xuhjo 

pQblie  servii*c  until  In U,  when  ho  w:is  apfH lint-  f'hartirtrr   VuirrrmlU  ft  lAmjua   Philofj'Kica, 

td  to  thv  command  <if  a  S'limdnm  (»f  3  frigates  This  w.ns  the  b;i!tis  of  Hi^liop  >\'ilkinss  "Ev«ay 

and  ft  brig,  onlen-d  to  the  Mwliti-rrnnoan,  in  towimi  a  Heal  Ciianictor."  Tin*  wt»rk,  howvvvr, 

conse«ini-nrr  of  luMilitics  with  Tri]Hi]i,nhht>ugh  by  wliich  he  in  tx-^t  known  in  mo<h*ni  timi"*  is 

did  not  artu.illv  exi^'t.     His  tint?  nhip  dur-  his  ^  Dida*irHl«HMiphus,  or  thu  ]K*;if  and  Dumb 


-     -       *hip  .  . 

ing  this  command  was  the  Pro^iiK'nt,  44,  C:ii»t.  Man's  Tuii»r,"  which  ap|H-an-«l  in  li».*»«».     This 

Jftraet  liarntn.     Tiii'4  was  an  excised in^ily  well  work  contains  s«t  fully  tlioprinriplesoi'di-afmuto 

Appointed  Hpiatlnm,  but  our  jMdiry  at  ihn'l  time  iii*tniclion.  thoiigli  de«luriil  from  thvory  only, 

with  regard  in  the  Harliary  iBtati***  wa.'t  ri  uni«  that   it  would  not  be  ik'rioU'«Iy  dt'tV'ftivu  as  a 

ionalj  timid,  that  there  was  but  little  for  it  handbook  for  the  teacher  at  the  present  day. 
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He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  two-handed  sected  by  Alabama  river,  which  is  joined  with- 

alphabet    His  works  were  reprinted  by  the  in  the  coontj  by  the  navigable  river  Cahawba 

Maitland  clab  (1  vol.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1834).  and  several  smaller  streams;   area,  about  890 

DALLAS,  Cabl  Fredbik  Isak,  a  Danish  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,727,  of  whom  22,268 
sdentifio  agriculturist,  born  at  Fredericia  in  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a 
1787.  He  studied  at  Oopenhagen,  and  in  1808  highly  productive  soil,  skilfully  and  extensively 
was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  go  cultivated.  The  surface  rock  is  rotten  lime- 
abroad  to  study  new  modes  of  agriculture,  and  stone.  Good  water  was  formerly  scarce  in 
particularly  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Keturn-  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  deficiency 
ing  in  1810,  he  began  to  cultivate  a  farm,  prac-  has  lately  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  Artesian 
tising  with  his  own  hand  the  agricultural  prin-  wells,  from  200  to  900  feet  in  depth.  The  staple 
ciples  he  at  the  same  time  promulgated  with  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  com,  and  the 
his  pen.  narvest  of  1850  amounted  to  35,275  bales  of 

DALHOUSIE,  James  Andrew  Broun  Bam-  cotton  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
8AT,  marquis  of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  April  one  county  of  the  United  States,  except  Tusca- 
22,  1812.  The  carl  of  Dalhousie,  his  father,  loosa  co.,  Ala.),  1,267,011  bushels  of  Indian 
officiated  for  a  time  as  governor  of  Canada,  corn,  227,298  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  106,525  of 
The  present  marquis  was  educated  at  Harrow  oats.  There  were  45  churches,  and  1,773  pupils 
and  Oxford,  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Cahawba. 
1887  as  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  and  on  the  The  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroad  passes 
death  of  his  father  (M^rch  21,1 838)  took  his  seat  through  the  co.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drain- 
in  tlie  house  of  lords.  In  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  ed  by  the  forks  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  900  sq. 
made  him  vice-president,  and  in  1844  president  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,738,  of  whom  502  were 
of  the  board  of  trade.  On  the  accession  of  the  slaves.  Most  of  the  land  is  fertile,  well  watered, 
whigs  to  office  in  1846,  he  was  requested  to  and  plentifully  supplied  with  timber.  The  soil 
retain  his  position.  In  Nov.  1847,  he  went  to  is  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  grain,  and 
India  as  Lord  Hardinge^s  successor  in  the  post  wheat,  and  in  1850  yielded  44  bales  of  cotton, 
of  governor-general,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  94,870  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  85,520  lbs. 
Jan.  12, 1848.  On  the  death  of  Kunjeet  Singh,  of  butter.  The  county  contained  1  church  and 
the  various  Sikh  chieftains  who  had  been  kept  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  public  schools  nnm- 
Sn  check  by  his  vigorous  rule  broke  out  into  bered  170  pupils.  Capital,  Dallas.  HI.  A  oen- 
hostilities.  Lord  Hardinge  had  been  compelled  tral  co.  of  Ark.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Washita, 
to  march  against  them,  and  had  vanquished  and  K  by  Saline  river ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ; 
them  in  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah.  pop.  in  1854,  5,894,  of  whom  2,526  were  slaves. 
On  the  breach  of  the  treaty  then  concluded,  and  The  Washita  is  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
new  rifflngs  in  Mooltan,  where  several  British  course  for  boats  of  light  draught.  The  soil  is 
were  massacred.  Lord  Dalhousie  invaded  north-  generally  productive,  and  the  surface  level  or 
western  India,  and  having  subjugated  the  Pun«  moderately  uneven.  Indian  corn  and  cotton  are 
jaub,  annexed  it  permanently  to  the  British  the  staples.  In  1854  there  were  raised  here 
empire.  It  was  also  under  his  administration,  5,343  bales  of  cotton,  212,809  bushels  of  Indian 
ID  1852,  that  Pegu  was  annexed.  Several  mi-  corn,  15,304  of  oats,  and  4,574  of  wheat  The 
nor  annexations  also  took  place,  and  the  close  public  schools  in  1850  numbered  194  pupils, 
of  his  official  Indian  career  was  marked  by  the  beside  which  there  were  124  attending  other 
annexation  of  Oude.  The  effects  of  the  climate  schools  and  academies.  Capital,  Princeton.  lY. 
having  destroyed  his  health.  Lord  Dalhousie  re-  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  Niangoa 
Eiffned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning  in  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Osage,  and  drained  by 
March,  1856.  On  her  voyage  home  Lady  Dal-  several  small  streams ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
honsie  had  already  died  (May  4,  1853).  He  in  1856, 4,620,  of  whom  96  were  slaves.  Water 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis  in  1849 ;  power  is  abundant  and  valuable,  and  in  several 
appointed  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  on  the  places  there  are  excellent  springs  of  limestone 
death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1852 ;  and  water.  There  are  no  great  elevations  in  the 
rewarded  in  1856  with  a  life  pension  of  £5,000  county,  and  most  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
by  the  East  India  company,  which  he  resigned,  prairies  and  forests.  The  soil  is  good,  but  bet- 
however,  in  favor  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Se-  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
poy  rebellion  of  1857.  grain.    Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock 

DALIN,  Olop,  a  Swedish  author,  bom  in  are  the  staples.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

1708,  died  in  1763.    His  poetry,  although  pop-  187,580  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,858  of  wheat, 

nlar  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  is  now  but  and  65,795  of  oats.    There  were  875  pupils  in 

little  read  in  Sweden ;  but  his  historical  works  the  public  schools.    Capital,  Buffalo.    Y.  A 

are  still  higlily  esteemed.    His  most  extensive  central  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Kaccoon  river 

work,  6'FMr/ifca  ^wtoria("  History  of  Sweden"),  and  Beaver  creek;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

appeared  in  Stockholm,  in  4  vols.,  1747-62,  1856,  3,991.    The  soil  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 

and  a  German  translation  was  published  at  Wis-  quality,  but  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 

mar,  1756-^63.  land  is  under  cultivation.    In  1856  it  produced 

DALLAS,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  4,804  bushels  of  wheat,  2,658  of  oats,  58,946  of 

the  United  States.   I.  A  S.  W.oo.  of  Ala.,  inter-  Indian  corn,  3,830  of  potatoes,  19,566  lbs.  of 
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butter,  and  5,256  of  wool  Capital,  Adell.  VT.  presidencj  he  received  the  appointment  of 
A  new  coantjr  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  It  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  diHtrict 
k  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  ho  held  without 
DALLAS,  Alexakdeb  James,  an  American  interruption  until  he  wa«i  culled  to  the  head  of 
■tatesman,  l>orn  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  June  tlie  treasury  department.  In  May,  1813,  Al- 
SI,  1759,  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1817.  bert  Gallatin,  who  had  been  necretary  of  the 
HIa  father  was  on  eminent  physician,  a  native  treasury  from  eariy  in  IHi^i,  was  sent  on  as|>e- 
of  Scotland,  who  hail  amassed  a  handsome  for-  cial  |>eace  mission  to  Russia ;  and  at  the  time,  it 
tone  in  Jamaica.  Witli  the  double  puri>ose  of  being  Uiou^^ht  that  his  absence  would  be  but 
regaining  his  health  and  of  bestowing  the  pro|>er  tem|>orary,  no  successor  was  named.  The  du- 
oare  ujion  the  education  of  his  children,  he  re-  ties  of  the  office  were  placed  under  tlio  charge 
tnmed  to  Edinburgh  while  the  subject  of  this  of  Mr.  Jones,  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  who 
notice  was  still  young.  The  latter  was  placed  ailer  some  months^  cx|>crience  found  it  im- 
at  school  in  London,  where  ho  remained  until  possible  to  do  justice  to  them.  In  the  win- 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  soon  ter  of  181S-*14,  it  becoming  evident  to  Mr. 
after.  He  now  became  a  student  of  law  at  the  Madison  that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  not  soon 
Temple,  but  was  subseouently  induced  to  accept  return  to  the  country,  ho  resolved  upon  look- 
a  position  in  a  mercantile  house.  Circumstances,  ing  for  a  successor  to  him  in  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
however,  afterward  led  him  to  abandon  thus  <^^  Dallas  was  pressed  to  accept  tliu  office,  not  only 
he  again  resumed  his  studies.  In  1780  he  was  by  the  adm  mist  rat  ion,  but  by  other  distinguish- 
married,  and  in  the  following  year  he  deter-  ed  public  men.  William  Pinkney,  the  attorney- 
mined  u|Km  settling  in  Jamaica.  There  ho  re-  general,  having  resigned  in  Feb.  1814,  the 
mained  until  1783,  leaving  in  April  of  that  year  choice  of  these  offices  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
for  the  United  States.  On  June  17  betook  the  declined.  AVhile,  &s  wo  have  sei-n,  Mr.  Dallaa 
oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  undoubted  republican,  he  did  not  en- 
Having  eAtablished  himself  in  Philadelphia,  ho  tirely  agree  with  the  seniitors  from  Pennsylva- 
had  designed  entering  immediately  on  the  prac-  nia,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Laycock,  and  it  mas 
tioe  of  the  law  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  courts  re-  more  than  intiniateil  that  on  effort  would  bo 

Siniring  a  residence  of  2  years  in  the  state  be-  made  by  them  to  bring  about  his  rejection  by 
ore  an  attorney  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  senate  in  case  of  his  nomination.  C>n  Feb. 
he  obtained  from  Jonathan  Bur  rail,  conimis-  9,  George  W.  Camnbell,  a  senator  from  Tennes- 
rioner  fur  settling  the  accounts  of  the  commis-  see,  was  ap|)ointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
aary  and  ciuartenuaster^s  departments  of  the  From  his  rei)ort  to  congress,  Sfpt.  26,  it  ap- 
rcTolutionary  anny,  a  situation  in  which  ho  i>eared  that  the  government  was  almost  threat- 
oonld  use  to  advantaige  the  knowledge  he  had  ened  with  being  brought  to  a  stand  for  the  want 
acquired  in  his  brief  mercantile  career  in  Lon-  of  means.  In  March  previously,  congre>s  hail 
don.  On  July  13,  1785,  he  was  admitted  to  authorized  a  loan  of  |2.\0(H»,000,  of  which 
practise  in  the  supremo  court  of  Pennsylvania,  $10,000,000  was  advertisc*<i  for  in  May ;  and 
and  suliM'quvntly  in  the  V.  S.  courts.  Not  although  contracts  hud  Ken  made  for  the 
being  fully  employed  by  his  profession,  ho  amount,  $2,000,000  of  it  had  not  been  luiid  by 
prepared  liis  "  KeiK>rts  of  Cases  ruled  and  ad-  the  parties  c(»ntnicting.  In  Augu^t  the  secrv- 
Jodged  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  tary  hud  further  Oilvertised  for  $ti,(HKi,0<Ni,  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  and  since  the  Hevolu-  which  he  liad  l>een  able  to  negotiate  but  alM>ut 
tion,^^  of  which  4  volumes  were  published  be-  $2,500,000,  and  even  that  sum  at  a  diitcount  of 
tween  17lKi  and  1807.  Tlieso  reports  are  the  20  per  cent.,  with  the  additional  provision  that 
oldest  in  the  United  Stati*s  except  Kirby^s.  should  the  United  States  disi»o^e  uf  any  further 
Lonl  Mansfield  is  reporte<l  to  have  said  of  them:  loon  at  a  larger  disi*ount,  the  parties  making 
^^Tliey  tin  rretlit  to  the  (*ourt,  the  bar,  and  the  this  purchase*  were  to  l>e  placed  uixin  the  same 
re|K)rtiT :  th<*y  show  read ine^s  in  prut'tice,  lib-  fiH>ting.  The  report  of  the  M^rretary  further 
erality  in  principle,  strong  rea>on  and  Icgid  indicate<l  on  im|K.'rative  neces>ity  of  rai>ing  fur 
kaming ;  the  method,  ttH>,  is  clear  and  the  Ion-  the  2  la£«t  tiuarteni  (»t'  the  >ear  the  sum  of  $25,* 
ffoage  plain."  CoU'^iderable  time  was  uImi  given  00i),000,  while  he  e>timateil  the  Actual  revenue 
by  him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  in  the  prepa-  at  $4,8o<»,oih».  Having  exhuu>tc<l  the  means  of 
ration  of  numerouH  es.'*av»  in  the  iKTiiMliraN  of  Inirrowing,  tuid  nitli  thi>  deticienoy  threatening 
tlie  day,  and  in  the  e<liting  of  the  **  Columbian  him,  it  was  clear  that  mure  \igurous  mea!*urirs 
Magazine.**  publi*ihe<l  in  Philadelphia.  In  171*0  were  ini|>erutively  nece*>«ary  :  but  Mr.  Comp- 
Pennsylvonia  adojiteii  a  new  con!«titutii»n,  un-  Wll  suggoted  i\n  prartiral  means  of  removing 
der  miiirh  (ten.  Tlionius  MitHin  was  elected  in  the ditlii-ulty.  Hii  health  and  ^pirits  ikere  bro- 
the  same  yi-ar  its  firvt  p»venior.  Mr.  Oalhis  ken  down  by  the  care*<  and  anxieties  of  his 
was,  Jan.  WK  171*1,  ap|H>inted  by  (iov.  Mitflin  otlice,  and  on  Sept.  2h  he  re^ignc**!.  Such  was 
aecretar,^  ot*th<- commonwealth,  an  otlicewhirh  the  |KMtion  of  the  trcaMjry  when  Mr.  I>;U- 
he  filled  for  iH'Vend  years.  While  h(»ltling  this  his  wa^  u^'ain  prosed  to  ureept  ofliee.  S» 
poaition  he  priparwl  and  publi!»!ie4l  an  edition  alormiiii:  ^mv*  the  rri<«is.  tltut  tlji»M-  who  had  a 
of  the  laws  of  the  htate  with  notes.  He  was  few  montli**  In't'ore  tlireatenvd  to  euiiM*  hi^  ro- 
an ardent  republican  and  a  leading  politician,  j eci ion,  were  glud  tii  withdraw  their  obje<*t ions. 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  JetTeniuu  to  tlio  lie  was  accordingly  uomluuted,  Oct.  6,  and  coo* 
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firmed  the  following  daj.  Oa  Ort.  14,  JoSia  *«:;ec:«t  of  &lVo:ic».  6.  After  a  statomeat 
W.  £ppes«  the  chairm&a  of  iLe  co=irii::cie  of  slc'irlrz  s  ::cv>c«>::v  for  providing  for  ilio  Ith 
wavs  aod  means,  addressed  a  cc«=}=::i:c*:ioQ  :o  c-ime/of  lie  jeir  ihe  s-m  of  $1V>.1T<>»S91, 
the  secretanr,  asking  for  aaj  ss^^stsrioi-s  ^"^ra  Le  jroz^^se?  u>  nee:  this  bj-  means  of  actual 
him  respecting  any  "  additional  pr-.  risioz  wliich  rcTen  ^e,  iLe  i:c^>UA::on  of  !oan«^  and  the  issue 
may  be  necessary  to  m^ntain  x:zir!::j<iir>cd  ihe  of  treasirT  note*.  As  early  as  Ooi.  2-t  a  re$o- 
public  credit,"  Three  days  after  the  r«e:r -  of  !-i:o2  of  the  Loaf*-  was  passed  in  commiiiee  of 
this  communication,  he  sen:  to  tla:  coinsiitSce  lie  wbv--!e,  declaring  it  expedient  to  establish  a 
a  report  which  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  mos?  r^ional  bank.  In^yovember  a  loog  and  ex- 
remarkable  papers  wLich  hare  emanated  fiK'zn.  cited  discs5&:on  t^xk  p!ace  in  congress?  on  the 
the  treasury  department.  It  is  disdnrnisied  s;:;:jcct,  orinions  l-eing  condicting  and  appa- 
alike  by  its'bold  and  manly  tone,  the  deamess  lently  irreocinoilarle.  On  Xov.  27",  the  secn>- 
with  which  the  causes  of  existing  evils  are  !a;d  Lary  of  the  treasury  was  applied  to  by  Mr. 
bare,  and  above  all  by  the  cozjidet^ce  wijoh  Lowndes,  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee 
ita  author  displays  in  his  ability  to grap'Ie  with  of  the  hoTise.  to  know  what  would  in  his  opin- 
and  finally  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  ion  be  the  effect  of  a  large  istsce  of  tieasuiy 
he  had  to  contend.  While  he  recognized  the  notes,  which  should  W  received  in  payment  of 
tact  that  the  most  Important  casse  of  didi-  SG^<scr:ptions  to  the  bank  stock.    The  same  daj 


hie  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  raise  by  an  appeal  to  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation.'*    For 

immediate  and  constant  impoadon  oi  taxes.*^  a  time  the  national  bank  project  £iiled  bj 

Further,  he  assured  them  that  there  must  be  a  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  harmoninng  the  dif- 

reeort  to  credit,  which  was  too  greatly  impaired  ferent  views  and  plans :  but  in  the  few  weeks  of 

to  hope  to  obtun  adequate  succor  on  moderate  his  administration,  Mr.  Dallas  had  already  br 

terms.    Hence  it  became  the  object  first  and  last  his  energy  and  ability  greatly  restored  the  pub- 

in  any  practical  scheme  to  reanimate  the  public  lie  credit.    He  negotiated  in  October,  on  favor- 

confidence.    He  then  submits  in  detail  6  propo-  able  terms,  the  loan  which  Mr.  Campbell  had 

sitions,  in  substance  as  follows :  1.  That  during  failed  in  procuring  in  August :  and  after  much 

the  war  there  be  raised  the  sum  of  |31,CiOX0>!)0  discussion,  in  Jan.  1$15,  a  bill  chartering  a  na- 

fiir  the  support  of  government,  principal  and  tional  bank  was  passed,  and  on  the  SOth  was 

interest  of  public  debt  created  before  the  war.  returned  by  the  president  with  hb  objections, 

interest  on  public  debt  created  or  to  be  created  which  were  to  the  effect  that  from  the  nature 

daring  the  war,  payment  of  treasury  notes,  pay-  of  the  plan  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  ob- 

Bent  of  debentures,  addition  to  sums  raised  by  ject.    This  bank  was  very  different  from  the 

loans,  and  for  sinking  and  contingent  funds.    2.  one  proposed  by  the  secretary,  and,  requiring 

The  particular  manner  of  raising  the  amotmt  so  too  lai^  an  amount  of  coin,  would  have  had 

required,  by  taxes  and  duties,  is  subjoined.    3.  but  little  infiuence  on  the  fiscal  afairs  of  the 

That  a  national  bank  shall  be  incorporated  for  20  government.    Finally,  on  April  10.  1S16.  a  bill 

years,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000.  f  of  which  with  less  objectionable  features,  which  had  pass- 

ifaaD  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  the  re-  ed  both  houses,  received  the  signature  of  the 

mainder  by  corporations  or  individuals :  that  of  president  and  became  a  law.     The  practical 

the  subscription  of  the  latter  \  shall  be  paid  in  effect  of  Mr.  Dallas*s  administration  of  his  de- 

goki  or  silver,  the  remainder  in  gold  or  silver,  or  partment  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  treasury 

in  6  per  cent,  stock  issued  during  the  war.  or  in  notes,  which  on  his  entering  office  in  Oct.  ISl-i, 

trttsurj  notes :  the  subscription  of  the  United  ^  none  but  necessitous  creditors,  or  contractors 

Suoes  to  be  paid  in  6  per  cent,  stock ;  that  the  in   distress,  or  commissaries,  quartermasters, 

bank  shall  loan  to  the  United  States  f30.000.000,  and  navy  agents,  acting  as  it  were  officially, 

as  6  per  cent.,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  found  seemed  willing  to  accept,**  were  on  Jan.  10  fol- 

snztsally  convenient.     Other  proTisions  with  lowing  sold  at  par  with  interest  added.    This 

reference  to  the  organization  and  government  of  was  a&o  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  congress 

tiie  bank  were  also  added.  4.  That  after  having  had  f^led  to  act  with  promptne^  and  energy  in 

thus  provided  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  carrying  out  his  recommendations.  Peace,  how- 

interest  upon  every  denomination  of  the  public  ever,  having  been  declared  on  the  ratification 

debt,  for  raising  annually  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Beb.  17.  1S15.  a  great 

«P»ft<»*  by  taxation,  for  establishing  a  sink-  change  immediately  toolr  place  in  the  fin.'icoes 

ing  fun<JL  and  for  securing  to  the  public  the  effi-  of  the  country,  rendefrmg  extraordinaxy  exi'v^n- 

cittit  agency  of  a  national  bank,  the  only  re-  ditures  and  loans  imneoessary.  except  as  ceo:- 

nMinmg  ob|'ect  of  supply  shall  be  accomplished  porary  measures.  An  Nov.  isi6,  Mr.  l>al~a$ 

^by  annual  ioansL  and  issues  of  treasury  notes,  if  resigned  the  posi^on  which  he  had  held  with 

iDtfxpectedly  such  issues  should  continue  to  be  so  much  credit  to/ himself  and  advantap^  to  the 

or  expedient.    5.  Contiuns  a  plan  of  country,  leaving  the  national  financed  in  the 
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moit  flonrishiDg  condition.  When  it  beeame  being  elected  to  a  Tacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Mnate 
known  that  he  intended  to  resign,  ho  was  nrged  in  1831,  which  he  held  until  the  expiration  of 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  term,  March  8,  1833.  Daring  this  brief 
congress  from  Philadelphia;  but  this  he  prompt-  occupancj  of  office,  he  dii^played  ability  in  the 
ly  declined,  intending  to  resume  tlie  practice  of  advocacj  of  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  bank, 
hia  profession.  His  plans  were,  however,  soon  and  of  a  protective  tariff,  as  well  as  of  other 
frostrated  by  his  death  from  an  attack  of  gout  important  public  measures.  Dedininir  a  re- 
in the  stomach,  of  24  tiours*  duration.  Various  election,  he  was  ap{)ointcd  by  Gov.  Wolf  attor- 
marks  of  res|>ect  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  ney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  various  held  until  1835.  On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Van 
oonrts  of  the  county,  and  by  the  supreme  Buren  to  the  presidency,  he  m-as,  in  1887,  ap- 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  recognized  pointed  minister  to  Russia.  Being  at  IiIm  own 
hia  **  illustrious  talents  in  professional,  ami  cm-  request  recalled  in  1839,  and  the  i»ffice  of  U.  S. 
inent  virtues  in  private  life.*"  One  among  his  attorney-general  having  recently  become  vacant 
political  opponents  thus  spoke  of  him  at  tliat  by  the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  it  was  tendered 
time :  **  A4  a  husband,  a  parent,  and  a  friend,  to  him  by  the  president,  but  was  declined,  and 
he  was  confessedly  most  amiable  and  exem-  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of  his  nrofeasion 
plary.  Hut  it  was  by  the  sweet  amenity  of  his  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1844,  Mr.  Dallas 
disposition,  his  o|>en  hospitality,  and  the  ^nial  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  demo- 
coortesy  of  his  dei>ortment,  that  he  conciliated,  cratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  con- 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  party  contentions,  nection  with  James  K.  Polk  for  president.  The 
ao  large  a  |>ortion  of  the  community."  ensuing  canvass,  which  was  conducted  with 
DALLAS,  GiOBGB  Miffun,  an  American  great  spirit  by  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
statesman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1702.  coimtry,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Polk 
He  was  tlio  2d  of  3  sons  of  Alexander  James  and  Dallas,  who  received  each  170  out  of  275 
Dallas,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Commodore  A.  J.  electoral  votes  cast.  Tlie  great  and  important 
Dallas  A  distinguiiihed  officer  of  tlie  U.  S.  navy,  issues  which  this  contest  decided  were  the  policy 
died  in  1^44.  George  M.  Dallas  was  graduated  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  tariflT  of 
at  Princeton  college  in  1810,  and  commenced  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  annexation  of  Texaa 
the  Htudy  of  the  law  under  direction  of  his  to  the  L  nited  States.  While  the  friends  of  Mr. 
lather,  aiid  in  Anril,  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  Polk  everywhere  boldly  avowed  themselves  in 
bar.  The  Uniteu  States  being  then  at  war  with  favor  of''  annexation,^*  they  were  by  no  means  so 
Great  Britain,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  hav-  unanimous  in  reference  to  the  revenue  policy, 
ing  offered  to  mediate  between  the  belligerents,  being  in  favor  of  what  is  termed  free  tnide  in 
Albert  (follatin  was  selected  to  fill  the  special  one  section,  while  advocating  in  Pennsylvania 
mission  to  St.  Petersbui^ ;  and  fn>m  him  Mr.  the  mont  i>ositive  protectioni^t  principles.  The 
Dallas  re<^ived  the  ap|>ointment  of  private  ticc-  moral  influence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
retary.  which  he  accepted.  On  his  arrival  in  was  sufficient  to  bring  alM>ut  the  annexation 
St.  Peter^bunr,  Mr.  Gallatin  found  that  Great  of  Texas  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler 
Britain  had  declined  the  proffered  mediation ;  3  days  before  his  successor  was  inaugurated, 
but  Mr.  Adams  and  he  reralved  to  ascertain  if  In  his  first  **  Report  on  the  Finances,*^  in  Dec. 
possible  what  were  the  views  of  that  govern-  1845,  Mr.  Rol>ert  J.  Walker,  the  secretary  of 
ment;  and  with  this  object,  Mr.  Dallas  was  the  treasury  in  the  new  administration,  took 
sent  to  liiindon  with  des]>atches  to  the  Russian  the  roost  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  alMui- 
ambav4MK»r  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Tliis  donroent  of  the  protective  pi>licy,  and  rvcom- 
movenii-nt  rvsiultcd  in  the  ap|>ointment  of  the  mended  a  syvtein  of  duties  for  revenue  aIone« 
comnii»ii»n  to  (ihent,  whicti  after  prolonged  which  led,  on  July  28,  1846.  to  the  passage  of 
negotiatiuiis  emletl  in  the  treaty  of  Dec.  24,  the  tariff  of  that  year — a  free  trade  measure. 
1814,  which  closed  the  war.  Mr.  Dallas,  after  So  nearly  Italanced  in  the  senate  were  the  friends 
a  residence  of  several  months  at  Ghent,  was  and  the  op{K>nents  of  this  radical  change  in  the 
sent  home  by  the  American  commissioners  as  revenue  svstem,  that  on  the  resignation  of  the 
bearer  of  iinp<irtafit  desi>atches,  after  which  he  Ilon.W.  if.  Haywood.  Jr.,  of  N4»rth  Canilina,  the 
held  fi>r  alMiut  a  year  a  position  in  the  treasury  fate  of  the  bill  was  felt  to  defn^nd  upun  the  vot« 
department :  n'lin4)ui^lnng  this,  tie  entere<l  on  of  the  Hon.  Sfiencer  Jarnifrui  of  Tennewee,  a 
the  practice  of  Win  pnifes^ion  in  Philmlelphia,  whig,  who  was  opp«>se4l  to  tti«  passagv,  but  who 
and  U*came  tlie  sulicitor  of  tlie  l*.  S.  l»aiik.  In  had  received  from  the  legislature  of  that  i>tate 
1817  he  WA»  appointed  by  the  attorney -frt*neral  instructions  to  vote  for  a  bill  lm<^H]  u|ion  the 
of  Pennsylvania  hn  deputy  for  Philadelphia  principles  of  that  niea.*»ure.  Mr.  Janiignn, while 
connty.  During  th>  pre*«iilential  ^anva^s  of  he  decline«l  t4»  vote  for  the  bill,  did  not  fe«*l 
1824  he  t'Mik  an  active  ami  iniiN)rtant  part,  himself  at  liberty  to  vote  Mgain^t  it,  and  he 
supporting  J nrk^m  f«ir  that  offiiv,  and  Mr.  Tid-  withheld  his  voice  entirely.  Thi**  nimle  tlie 
hoon  for  viro-prejiident.  In  1^2*%  he  was  n*sult  defiend  u|H>n  V ire-President  Dallas,  who 
elected  mayi>r  nf  the  city  of  PliilwK'lphia,  gave  hi^  casting  vote  for  the  bill,  and  it  thus 
which  office  he  reMimed  in  the  follow intr  v car  lieoamethelawoftheland.  Tliat  Mr.  Dalla.**was 
on  receivinir  thi*  npiNiintnient  of  l*.  S.  di<«trict  fully  aware  of  the  deep  ri-<*|MiiiiiiliiIiiy  4if  this  art 
attorney.    This  jiositiun  he  iif  turn  resigned,  un  is  qaite  clear  from  his  address  to  tlie  »enate  upon 
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that  occasion.    While  he  stated  that  the  bill  Dallas  was  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the 

was  not  without  manj  faults,  he  believed  that  power  which  it  displayed,  and  which  so  much 

*^  ample  proof  had  been  famished  that  a  majority  surprised  those  who  had  judged  him  by  his 

of  the  people  of  the  states  desired  a  change  to  previous  book.      "  Were  you  sufficiently  ao- 

a  great  extent,  in  principle  if  not  fundamental-  quainted  with  my  mind  to  be  certain  that  it 

ly,"  and  as  well  for  these  as  for  other  weighty  cannot  stoop  to  flattery,"  said  Mr.  Dallas  after 

reasons,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  step  whi(^  reading  the  manuscript,  ^*  I  would  tell  you  that 

he  then  took.    Mr.  Dallas  occupied  the  office  it  rivals  the  ^  Baviad  and  Mssviad.' "    When,  in 

of  vice-president  until  March  4,  1849,  when  he  March,  1809,  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time  took 

was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fillmore.     In  1855,  ho  his  seat  in  parliament,  by  hb  particular  request 

was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Dallas  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion, 

but  his  name  was  not  brought  before  the  con-  In  July,  1811,  Byron  returned  to  England  after 

vention  of  his  party  held  in  the  following  year,  an  absence  of  more  than  2  years,  bringing  with 

On  Mr.  Buchanan^s  signifying  his  desire  to  be  him  the  Ist  and  2d  cantos  of  "  Ghilde  Harold," 

recalled  from  London,  Mr.  Dallas  was  nominated  which  he  at  once  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas,  with 

to  the  senate  on  Jan.  81,  an^  confirmed  on  Feb.  the  remark  *  ^^  Ttiey  are  not  worth  troubling 

4, 1856,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  a  you  with."    Throughout  the  intimacy  which 

position  which  he  still  (1859)  holds.  existed  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

DALLAS,  ICoBEBT  Ohables,  a  British  author,  the  latter  *^  did  every  thing  that  a  friend  coula 

brother  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  bom  in  do  to  win  him  to  the  cause  of  virtue."    After 

Jamaica  in  1754,  died  at  St.  Adresse,  Normandy,  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  much  to  his  satis- 

Oct.  21,  1824.    The  higher  branches  of  his  edu-  faction  Mr.  Dallas  succeeded  in  reconciling  him 

cation  were  conducted  under  the  celebrated  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Leigh,  from  whom  he  had  been 

James  Elphinstone,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  estranged  for  several  years.    The  intimacy  be- 

his  school  at  Kensington,  London,  where  he  tween  By ron  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  entirely  broken 

met  with  Dr.   Franklin  as  well  as  with  Dr.  offsome  time  before  the  death  of  the  former ;  im- 

Johnson.    At  a  subsequent  period  he  furnished  mediately  after  which  last  event,  he  announced 

to  John  Nichols  a  memoir  of  his  preceptor,  and  prepared  for  publication  in  London,  *^  Private 

which   was    abridged    and  used  in  Nicholses  Correspondence  of  Lord  Byron,  including  his 

"  Literary  Anecdotes."    His  name  was  entered  Letters  to  his  Mother ;"  which  he  believed  him- 

at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  relinquishing  the  law  self  fully  warranted  in  doing,  by  permission,  if 

he  returned  to  Jamaica  about  1775,  where  he  not  expressed,  at  Ic^t  implied,  by  their  author, 

remained  some  3  years,  when  he  again  visited  An  application  for  an  injunction  was  made, 

England  and  was  married.    Once  more  he  de-  however,  by  Byron^s  executors,  and  the  publica- 

termined  to  settle  in  his  native  island,  intend-  tion  was  prevented.    Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dallas 

ing  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  almost  at  once  commenced  the  preparation  of 

liacl  recently  been  appointed ;  but  he  was  unable  his  "  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 

to  remain  there  long,  the  climate  being  unfavor-  from  the  year  1808  to  the  end  of  1814,"  which 

able  to  the  health  of  his  wife.    He  visited  the  he  had  nearly  finished  when  he  died,  after  an 

continent  of  Europe,  and  afterward  came  to  illness  of  8  months.    The  book  was  subsequently 

the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  again  edited  and  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  A. 

meeting  with  his  brother.    Early  in  1797  he  R.  0.  Dallas. 

published  the  first  of  his  works,  entitled  "  Mis-  DALLES    (Fr.  dalle,  a   flagstone),  a  name 

oellaneous  Writings,"  which  was  followed  in  given  by  the  Canadian  French  voyageurs  to 

rapid  succession,  between  that  date  and  1824,  deep  chasms  in  rocks,  forming  a  narrow  passage 

by  various  books  either  original  or  translated,  for  rivers.    The  word  is  applied  by  them  to  the 

covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  trough  itself,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 

natural  history,  history,  biography,  and  fiction,  of  rocky  slabs.    The  most  famous  locality  thus 

His  writings  are  in  46  volumes  of  various  sizes  named  is  Long  Narrows  of  the  Columbia  riveI^ 

and   styles.      In    1803-^4    he    published   the  43  m.  above  the  cascades.    In  this  passage  of 

*^  History  of  the   Maroons"  (2  vols.   8vo.),  a  -^  m.  in  length,  the  river  is  compressed  to  800 

work  of  authority  which  is  often  referred  to  at  feet  in  width,  and  rushes  impetuously  between 

the  present  time.    His  sister,  Charlotte  Hen-  walls  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  present  the  ap- 

rietta,  having  married    Capt.   Ceorge  Anson  pearance  of  haying  been  forcibly  rent  apart. 

Byron,  R.  N.,  an  uncle  of  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Fremont  found  the  narrowest  place  only  58  yards 

Dallas  at  an  early  day  took  an  interest  in  the  across,  and  the  average  height  of  the  walls  25 

poet,  and  soon  discovered  in  his  writings  "  the  feet. — ^Upon  the*  Wisconsin  river,  2  m.  above 

marks  of  the  genius  which  has  been  since  so  the  crossing  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 

universally  acknowledged."    Immediately  after  railroad,  is  anotner  locality  called  by  the  same 

the  publication  of  the  ^^  Hours  of  Idleness,"  Mr.  name.    The  gorge,  in  sandstone,  is  5  m.  long; 

Dallas  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Byron,  the  vertical  walls  are  sometimes  more  than  100 

which  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  feet  high,  and  are  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by 

which  soon  ripened  into  friendship.     On  the  the  action  of  the  water.    When  the  stream  is 

completion  of  his  ^^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  low,  email  steamboats  may  pass  up  and  down ; 

Reviewers,"  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  placed  it  in  but  in  freshets  the  waters  rush  through  with 

the  hands  of  his  friend  for  publication.    Mr.  destractive  violence.    An  arched  bridge  was 
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built  in  16S3  acrofls  the  cbusin,  being  100  feet  |S,000,000. — Phjricallj  the  Dahnatiann  ar«  a 
long  and  100  feet  above  the  bottom.  fine  race,  tall,  of  regular  featuroR  and  dark  com- 
DALMATIA,  a  kingdom  within  the  Anfltrian  plexion«  and  make  excellent  soldiery  particularly 
empire,  forming  a  enudl  coast  strip  along  the  the  Morlaks,  who  live  in  the  interior.  Tlicj  are 
£.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  tne  W.  slope  also  daring  sailors,  and  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  which  form  iU  frontier  tow-  of  the  power  and  ascendency  of  Venice  in  the 
ard  Turkey,  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  44°  28'  middle  ages,  the  violent  storms  and  the  perilous 
N.,  and  long.  14^59'  and  19°9'£.,  and  is  the  navigation  in  the  Dalmatian  archipelago  devel- 
sonthcrnniost  pn>vince  of  Austria ;  area,  4,928  opin^  their  vigor  and  skill.  They  love  liberty 
0q.  m. ;  pop.  432,387,  mostly  of  Slavic  descent,  and  mdependence,  and  have  almost  always  sue- 
but  there  are  also  numerous  Italians,  Arnauts,  cessfully  withstood  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks. 
Greeks,  and  about  600  Jews.  The  Roman  Cath-  Their  language  is  Servian,  the  same  Slavic  dia- 
die  religion  is  predominant;  the  non-united  lect  which  is  spoken  by  their  neighbors  in  the 
Greek  church  numbers  about  80,000  adherents ;  Herzegovina.  Education  is  much  neglected, 
other  seota  are  less  numerous.  The  formation  There  are  6  theological  seminaries,  4  gymnasi- 
of  the  frontier  mountain  chain  (rising  to  a  ums,  and  251  badly  organized  and  ill-attended 
height  of  6,000  feet),  which  has  a  picturesque  public  schools.  Dalmatia  is  divided  into  4  dis- 
and  ruggfd  outline,  is  of  limestone,  with  many  tricts,  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragtisa,  and  Cattaro,  and 
mammoth  caves,  not  perfectly  explored,  and  contains,  beside  the  4  cities  of  the  same  nameii, 
subterranean  lakes  and  rivers ;  but  the  surface  15  other  cities,  and  85  towns.  The  Turki^^h 
is  dry  and  bare,  the  rivers  and  lakes  drying  up  portion  of  the  ancient  domain  of  Dalmatia  forma 
during  the  summer,  and  leaving  to  the  inhab-  the  present  province  of  Herzegovina. — The  Ko* 
itants  nothing  to  drink  bnt  cistern  or  marsh  mans  subjected  Dalmatia  after  a  straggle  of 
water.  The  slope  is  sudden,  the  rivers  descend-  nearly  100  years,  under  Augustus;  and  under 
ing  in  cataracts ;  tlie  few  fertile  valleys  are  nar-  Diocletian  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  por- 
row.  The  coast  consista  of  bold  promontories  tions  of  tlie  empire,  he  having  his  residence  at 
with  deepl  V  indented  bays,  before  which  a  series  Spalato.  The  Slavic  race  took  possession  of  it 
of  long  anti  narrow  rocky  islands  stretch  in  a  S.  about  620,  when  the  great  Germanic  migra* 
£.  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Uie  Julian  Alps,  tion  had  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  the  ancient  in- 
forming a  great  number  of  excellent  harbors,  habitants.  The  K.  portion  of  the  country  was 
The  climate  is  mild  along  the  coast,  the  average  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  during  the  11th 
temperature  at  Kagusa  being  59^  F.,  and  not  se-  century,  and  the  southern  (the  Herzegovina) 
vereon  the  mountains,  ice  and  snow  being  almost  surrendered  itself  to  the  protection  of  Venicv, 
onknown ;  rains  prevail  when  the  boray  a  north-  which,  however,  could  not  prevent  it  from  bo* 
erly  winter  stonn,  blows,  but  the  average  annual  ing,  in  the  1 6th  century,  conciucred  by  the  Turks, 
fall  is  only  12  inches  at  Cattaro  and  Itsgusa,  and  who  possessed  for  almost  100  years  the  whole 
further  north  somewhat  more.  In  spite  of  of  Dumatia.  Hy  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
this,  the  climate  is  not  very  healthy,  owing  to  .  (1797)  Austria  came  into  jKMisession  of  the  V^ 
the  swamps  along  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  netian  ix)rtion,  united  it  with  the  Hungarian 
Notwitlkstauding  the  limited  s|)ace  of  fertile  portion,  and  has  since  niled  Dalmatia  with  tlie 
land  (about  2,50U,fKX)  acres),  the  country  might  exception  of  tlie  period  1H05-*13,  when  it  was 
snp|>ort  a  far  larger  population  but  for  the&e-  under  the  sway  of  NafK^leon,  who  strove  to  de* 
qnent  emigrations,  and  the  ouarrelsome  and  velop  its  resources  for  a  navy.  Austria  has 
indolent  habits  of  the  ])opulation.  Husbandry  begun  in  the  last  decade  to  increase  its  com- 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  neglected,  and  mercial  prosperity ;  she  has  established  a  naval 
Dalmatia  i^  less  productive  than  any  other  de-  academy  at  Spalato,  tried  to  deepen  several 
pendcnry  of  Austria.  The  value  of  the  products  harbors,  and  to  encourage  ship-building.  Xa- 
was  e^iuiated  ut  about  t^«o<K),000  m  18o5,  i>oleon  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia 
of  which  tiiulier  formed  ab<Mit  i,  and  olive  oil,  upon  Soult. 

wine,  liijuorH,  fruit,  hi<le^  tallow,  and  wax,  the  DALM.\TICA,  a  kind  of  cloak  with  long 
rest. .  <  Uive  oil  is  lorgi'ly  consumed  at  home,  and  sleeves,  the  use  of  whieli  came  originally  fn>m 
20,fN>0  barreU  are  exiKirted  annually.  About  Dalmatia.  It  was  this  garment  which  charac- 
8,0iHi,(HM»  gallons  of  ^ood  wine  are  pro<luced,  of  terized  tliose  nations  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
whiob  i  are  ex(Hirtc<l  and  ^  retaineil  for  home  mans  design at4.*d  under  the  name  of  Wbarians. 
comiumption.  0(  figt  ].()00,OoO  Itrs.  arc  ex-  When  thu  emi>erurs  C'ommoilus  and  Heliogaba- 
ported,  l>eside  great  ijuantities  of  datei*,  oranges,  ln4  ap|»eare<l  in  public  wearing  it,  it  was  regard- 
almonds  and  rai.-ins.  The  grain  crojis  supplv  ed  as  a  dishonor  by  the  Romans,  who  like  the 
only  the  liH*al  wants  for  6  or  8  months,  the  den-  (ireeks  thought  men  etfeminato  who  conct^aUd 
dencies  U'lng  im|iorte<I  from  Turkey  and  Htm-  their  arms  in  the  fohU  of  their  cloak.  In  later 
gary.  Tlie  Kordine  and  tunny  ti«lieries  em-  times  the  dalmatica  hrcaniu  the  dt^tingui^hiuj^ 
ploy  about  lo.iHri)  iMrrsons.  The  shipping  c«>m-  garment  of  deacons,  who  btill  wear  it  when  they 
prisi-t  only  'J2.<  >uO  ti»ns,  chiefly  unall  craft  The  assist  the  priest  at  the  altar  or  at  any  other  cvro- 
manufikrture^*  are  insigniflcant',  excepting  the  «li»-  monv.  According  to  Alouin,  1*o|K'  Sylveder  was 
tUIation  of  spirits  and  liquors,  of  wliit-h  Maros-  the  first  m-ho  made  dewons  exchange  the  ci»/<'6i- 
chiuo  is  the  nur*t  eeUbrat^Hl.  The  t4>tal  exfMirts  ttm  or  robe  with  hhort  sleeves  for  the  dalmatica, 
are  valued  at  about  |2,5uo,00U  *  the  imports  at  because  he  bhuued  the  custom  of  having  tho 
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arms  nncoTered.  Artists  usually  represent  St  His  complidtj  in  the  Glenooe  massacre  has 
Stephen,  the  first  deacon,  as  clothed  with  a  dal-  given  an  unenviable  notoriety  to  his  name.  In- 
matica,  which  is  an  anachronism.  The  form  of  fiuenced,  as  his  apologists  say,  by  an  intemper- 
the  dalmatica  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  usual  ate  and  remorseless  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
garment  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  who  state,  he  conceived  an  intense  hatred  against 
bordered  upon  the  Mediterranean.  As  now  worn  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  for  their  tarainess 
by  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  it  has  lost  its  ancient  in  taking  the  oath  of  submission.  To  him  is  as* 
shape.  It  is  made  of  very  stiff  materials,  like  oribed  the  infamy  of  having  united  with  Bread- 
tiie  chasuble,  and  the  loose  flowing  sleeves  are  albane  and  Argyle  to  obtain  from  William  liie 
replaced  by  a  short  covering  for  the  upper  part  order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan,  without 
of  tiie  arm,  slit  underneath,  and  cut  off  above  informing  him  of  the  submission  of  its  chie^ 
tlie  elbow.  Mclan,  and  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  After  a 
DALRYMPLE,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  fam-  full  inquiry  the  Scottish  parliament  pronounced 
ily  which  rose  into  importance  about  the  begin-  him  the  original  author  of  the  massacre,  but 
ningof  the  15th  century.  The  following  are  its  failed  to  impute  to  him  such  criminality  as 
most  eminent  members :  I.  James,  viscount  would  affect  his  life  or  his  estate.  III.  John, 
of  Stair,  bom  in  Drummurchie,  Ayrshire,  in  earlof  Stair,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin- 
May,  1619,  died  Nov.  26,  1696.  He  received  burgh,  July  20,  1678,  died  there.  May  9,  1747. 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age^  while  holding  a  cap-  served  with  great  distinction  under  Marlborough, 
tain's  commission  in  the  army,  was  appointed  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy.  Having  filled  this  po-  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
sition  for  several  years  with  credit,  he  was  ad-  and  for  severs]  years  was  ambassador  in  France, 
mitted  in  1648  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  civil  practice.  He  equally  by  diplomatic  skill  and  magnificence  of 
was  secretary  of  the  commissions  sent  in  1649  living.  Subseouently  he  lived  many  years  on 
and  1650  to  treat  with  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  his  estates,  and  is  uiown  to  agriculturists  as 
in  Holland ;  and  in  1657,  on  the  recommendation  the  first  to  plant  turnips  and  cabbages  in  open 
of  Gen.  Monk,  he  was  appointed  by  Oromwell  fields  in  Scotland.  iV.  Sir  Datid,  better 
one  of  the  ^^  commissioners  for  the  administra-  known  as  Lord  Hailes,  great-grandson  of  the 
tion  of  justice,"  as  the  judges  of  the  court  of  1st  Viscount  Stair,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
session  were  then  called.  After  the  restoration  antiquary,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  28,  1726, 
be  was  appointed  by  Oharles  II.  one  of  the  new  died  Nov.  29, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
lordsof  session,  but  resigned  ofiice  in  1663,  from  studied  the  civil  law  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1748 
an  nn willingness  to  take  the  declaration  against  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
the  naUonid  covenant  of  1638,  and  the  solemn  bar.  After  18  years  of  professional  life,  he  was 
league  and  covenant  of  1643,  appended  to  the  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the 
oat^  of  allegiance.  The  king  refused  to  receive  title  of  Lord  Hailes.  Ten  years  later  he  was  ap- 
his resignation,  and  mode  him  a  baronet.  In  pointed  a  lord  of  justiciary,  a  position  which  he 
1671  he  became  lord  president  of  the  court,  and  held  until  his  death.  As  a  criminal  judge  ho 
avaUed  himself  of  his  position  to  make  some  was  distingubhed  by  learning,  dignity,  and  a 
improvements  in  the  system  of  judicature.  In  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.  He  wrote  much 
1681  he  refused  to  take  the  new  test  oath,  and  on  other  than  professional  subjects.  His  publi- 
was  obliged  to  resign  office.  In  the  same  year  cations,  48  in  number,  exclusive  of  articles  in 
he  published  his  "  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  reviews  and  magazine^,  commence  with  the  yeap 
Scotland,''  a  work  held  in  no  less  esteem  in  1761  and  extend  to  1790.  Tlio  first  was  a  vol- 
Scotland,  as  the  grand  text  book  of  the  law,  ume  of  paraphrases  and  translations  from  the 
than  are  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  England.  Scriptures  by  various  authors ;  which  was  fol- 
In  1682  he  experienced  such  persecution  from  lowed  by  the  publication,  with  ample  notes  and 
government  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  illustrations,  of  a  variety  of  memorials  and  ori- 
take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  prepared  for  ginal  letters,  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of 
publication  his  decisions,  and  publbhed  in  1686,  England  and  Scotland.  In  1769  he  produced 
at  Leyden,  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  Philosophia  a  historical  memoir  of  the  provincial  councils 
Ifava  EvperiTnentalis,  He  accompanied  the  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  ^'Canons  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  England,  exclaiming :  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  Provincial 
^  Though  I  be  now  in  the  70th  year  of  my  age.  Councils  held  in  Perth,  in  the  years  1242  and 
I  am  willing  to  venture  that  (pointing  to  his  1269;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  collection  of 
head),  my  own  and  my  children's  fortune,  in  old  Scottish  poems  from  manuscript,  with  many 
such  an  undertaking."  He  was  rewarded  for  curious  illustrations.  In  1773  appeared  his 
his  adherence  to  William  and  Mary  by  a  reap-  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,"  and  in 
pointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  ses-  1776-79  his  *' Annals  of  Scotland"  from  the 
sion,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Vis-  time  of  Malcolm  Canmoro  to  the  accession  of 
count  Stair.  II.  John,  earl  of  Stair,  son  of  the  Stuarts,  his  most  popular  and  one  of  his  most 
the  preceding,  died  in  1707,  was  an  advocate  at  useful  works.  Tlie  same  year  he  publislied  an 
the  Scottish  bar,  and  became  secretary  of  state  account  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Smyrna  and 
tor  Scotland.    He  was  created  an  earl  in  1708.  Lyons  in  the  2d  century ;  which  was  succeeded, 
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in  eontiDutioo  of  th*  nljwt,  1)^  the  S  roInuMi  bb  dMth,  no  kbooniul  eolorMloo  wu  dIieoT> 

of  "  KenutDt  of  ChriatUn  AJittqaitj'."    Id  bta  and  on  diiiectioD.    Id  relating  to  a  friend  the 

"Duqniutiuai  concerning  the  Antiqnitj  of  the  mmntier  in  which  be  flrat  ducovered  tlie  defect, 

CbriMian  Church,"  he  combated  muiT  of  the  he  atated  that  on  one  occaHion,  when  a  bor, 

hfpotbcsM  of  Gibbon  regarding  the  origin  and  be  went  to  see  a  review  of  troops,  and  beiiifc 

progreM  of  Chriatianity.    "  An  Intinir;  into  tlie  tDrpriaed  to  hear  tlio  other  boje  admire  the  red 

Secondary  CauHA  which  Hr.  Gibbon  baaaasign-  co^of  ihc  aoldiera  and  the  purple  aaihes  of  the 

•d  fur  the  Rapid  Growth  of  Chriatianity,"  pob-  officers,  he  could  not  understand  in  what  nian> 

Uibed  ill  litis,  was  a  moro  elaborat«  develop-  ner  the  red  coats  ditfered  from  the  color  of  tlio 

ment  cf  bin  ideas  upon  the  same  aobJeoL    Ilia  sraaa  in  the  Belds  where  the  review  took  place. 

laat  work  was  a  trauflation  of  the  adaresa  of  Q.  Ue  aaked  the  boys  what  differvnce  they  contd 

Seplimius  Tertullua  to  Ikapala  Tertolloa,  pro-  see  between  the  two;  and  fnim  the  ftencral 

eontul  uf  Africa,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  the  btn^  of  kngbter  be  obtained  in  replv,  he  wa.* 

fUte  uf  the  church  in  earlj  times.    Uost  of  theso  led  to  aoapect  there  must  be  Mune  defect  in  his 

works  were  publiiilied  at  bis  own  expense.  V.  own  Tiaion,  which  rendered  liim  unable  to  per- 

AuiANOEK,  bruChcr  of  the  preceding,  bora  M  eeive  tlio  difference.    This  pecnliar  defect  of 

NewIliu]cs,ScollanJ,JulyS4, 1787,  died  in  Lon-  viaion,  which  is  not  very  nncominon,  haaaome- 

don,  June  10,  1S08.    He  entered  the  East  India  Umea  been  called  DaltonUm  in  EoKland,  since 

company's  service  at  the  age  of  16,  and  fur  thepablicationof  his  paper.  The  earlieat  papers 

many  yean  occupied  the  pomUod  of  bydrogrs-  of  Dalton  consiit  of  conlribntions  to  an  able 

pher   to   the 'oouipany.     His  publiabcd  worka  p«riodical  called  the  "  Gentleman's  and  Ladj^'s 

amount  to  aboat  SO  in  number,  and  Include  a  Diary."    lie  aft«rward  piibliahed  artielea  in 

great  variety  of  sntifccta,  though  the  greater  the  "  Memoirs  uf  the  Uancheeter  Societv,"  in 

part  are  devoted  to  Indian  affaira.    Ho  also  pre-  **Nicholaon'sJournal,"tho"Philow>phicalMaga- 

pared  bome  valuable  charts  of  tlie  eastern  sens,  tine,"  and  the  "  Tranaaclinns  of  the  Itoyal  Soci- 

DAL  SEGNO  (It.  from  the  sign),  in  music,  a  ety  of  London."    In  IHOI  his  daily  ocrapation 

direction  to  the  performer  to  rcoomnience  from  as  a  teaclier  In  a  school  led  him  to  write  and 

tliat  part  of  the  piece  to  which  the  sign  ^  is  publish  an  "  English  Grammar."    In  1809  be 

prefiii-d.  wrote  6  dinertations  fur  the  "Uomoin  of  tbo 

DALTOy,  Jonx,  an  English  chemist,  the  an-  Manebeater  Society,"  in  one  of  which  he  nn- 

thor  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  of  tliat  of  the  folded  his  celcbrsted  theory  uf  the   "  Consti- 

constitution  uf  raized  gasea,  bom  Scfit.  S,  1760,  tntion  of  Mixed  Gosos."     His  views  on  this 

at  Eiuli-sfieU.  near  Cockennoutli,  in  Cumber-  subject  were  for  some  time  strongly  opiMMed 

land,  diiNl  in  Uauchesler.  July  27,  IMt.   With  by  eminent  cbemist^  but  they  are  now  untver- 

bia  jiarvnta,  he  belonged  to  the  aoeiely  uf  sally  received,     Tlie  Icailing  feature  of  this 

FriendA.  He  received  his  first  instruction  nt  the  theory  is  that  gaMs  which  do  not  form  new 

adioultif  his  native  village,  and  in  I7U1  became  chemical  ooni|Kiunds  act  on  each  other  aa  a 

ufaer  in  a  tvbuul  kent  by  one  of  bis  relslivea  vacuum,  dilfusing  tlieinw.'lvM  among  each  other 

M  Ki-ndid.  with  which  he  remained  connected  by  their  own  elasticity.    The  irreater  part  of 

nntil   ITDS.     tlb  fuvurito  studies  woro  luathe-  the  exiierimcnts  uf  Daltnn  were  nisde  with  a 

matics  and  natural  philosophy.    In    ITtiH  he  view  to  ancerlain  the  inflncnceof  heat  in  the 

ocmiiiienced  a  aeries  of  important  rnvtcorologi-  production  of  physical  and  chemical  pheno- 

taJ  ubs.Tvationa,  which,  in  the  cuuree  of  Mme  incua;  and  much  of  the  progress  of  modern 

8   years,   amounted  tu  the   number  of  2,000.  science   in  this  department  is  due  to  his  re- 

Tbe  nnture  uf  bin  atudies  and  his  higli  moral  acarches.  Oilier  aul^ect.'t  Ircatml  in  these  papen 

character   procured   him    an    introduction    to  were  tlio  "  Furco  of  VafKir  of  Water  and  other 

Ur.    G»ugli,   thu    blind    phikmuphcr  of   Ken-  Fluids  at  Different  Tem|>era(ures  in  the  Tiirri- 

dal.  who  ubtained  for  liini  in   1TU3  tlie  a|>-  cetlian  ^'acu1lm,  and  under  Atmospheric  IVe**- 

pointnit'iit  of   prufeawr   uf   mathemalicM   and  ure,"  and  the  "  Theory  of  Evaporation  and  the 

natural  philiMuiihy  in  a  cuIIcik  or  seminary  at  Eipansinnof  Gates  by  Heat."  The^  works  £*• 

HsDi'ht'i'lLT,  which  wes   rcniuved   to  York  in  play  i>rufuund  reasoning  based  on  accurate  ob- 

17VU.   I'altun  cuntinovd  bis  k~iMin!<  to  pupilaof  servaliuns;  and  beside   establishing   the   Ugh 

botli  i^xes  in  |irivale  schools  tiir  years,  occn-  nbilusophical  reputation  of  the  anibnr,  faara  ren- 

Noiially  giving  k-ctunit  on  tite  pbyiical  and  ex-  dercd  great  service  to  tlie  progress  of  |»eainft- 

pcriincnbd  K-icnces  in  neighl>oring  towns  and  tie  chemistry,  and  of  modern  InTtatl^woaa  on 

cities.     In  17!t3  be  pnbli>liii)  his  dnt  scturato  tbespecrii  vrnim  .  f  i.-:..-       l!i    ■■  -1  rn  .vf 

work,  entitled -' Met«oniloKiral  Fjiwiyri."    Tliis  DolloiL  Imwcvct,' nrts  p 

was  one  of  his  tn»it  faviirile  imrsuils,  and  be  d            "    "              ....•- 

continned  to  c(4Iect  ami  reiiinl  met«<uni1i)gical  ifc 
obaenntiuM  until  llto  |>criod  of  his  death.     In 
lbefull<>wiu;t  year  he  gave  an  aiTuunt  uf  a 

Elar  defect  in  his  own  vi>ion  wbirh  re     ' 
n  incupitblc  uf  di^tillgui^hinK  certain  o 
green,  reil.  ptir|<lv.  and  t.lac,  aj]  afipeui' 
tohim.  l]cBttnbutMllhis]i«culiantj»totjn 
of  thu  retina  uruf  the  fluids  of  tlMCfe;  I 
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tlieoi7f  and  placed  it  on  an  elevated  basis  of  and  all  having  a  slope  np  stream.  The  spaces 
aathority.  Prof.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  are  filled  in  with  etone  15  feet  from  the  bottom, 
Henry  of  Manchester,  gave  many  luminous  and  and  gravel  is  laid  over  this  and  in  front.  The 
popular  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  in  England ;  whole  width  at  base  is  90  feet,  and  the  slope 
and  Dalton,  before  he  died,  was  universally  from  the  top  to  the  npper  edge  of  the  base  is 
honored  in  his  native  land,  as  well  as  among  21.5°.  It  is  covered  with  6-inch  plank  bolted 
men  of  science  in  all  otlicr  civilized  countries,  to  the  timbers,  and  the  ridge  is  double  planked, 
The  atomic  theory  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  and  where  most  exposed  to  ice  is  further  pro- 
of the  investigations  of  Kichter ;  a  theory  which  tected  with  a  covering  of  boiler  plate  iron.  The 
that  laborious  experimentalist  did  not  perceive,  structure  consumed  about  4,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
but  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was  obscurely  indicat-  her.  The  roar  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  fall* 
ed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Uiggins.  It  is,  neverthe-  ing  over  the  dam  is  said  to  be  heard  sometimes 
less,  acknowledged  now  that  the  first  develop-  at  the  distance  of  40  miles ;  and  the  vibrations 
ment  of  its  general  principles,  and  the  important  are  at  times  distinctly  perceived  at  Springfield, 
consequences  of  its  application  to  the  explana-  where  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  the 
tionofchemical  and  natural  phenomena,  are  duo  houses  are  rattled  in  uniform  pulsations  with 
to  Dalton.  The  atomic  theory  was  fully  pro-  those  observed  at  the  dam.  These  have  been 
pounded  by  Dalton  in  his  "  New  System  of  counted  by  Prof.  Snell  of  Amherst,  and  found, 
Chemistry,**  the  1st  volume  of  which  appeared  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  80°,  to  bo 
in  1807,  and  the  2d  in  1810.  These  were  fol-  137  per  minute.  With  the  temperature  at  70**, 
lowed  by  a  3d  in  1827.  The  elements  of  the  the  vibrations  were  130.  Tlie  subject  of  tlie 
mathematical  principles  of  the  science  are  fully  vibrations  of  dams  appears  to  have  been  first 
explained  in  these  important  volumes.  In  his  discussed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  in  a  paper  in  the 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  meteorology,  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xlv.,  p. 
be  has  left  valuable  remarks  on  evaporation,  363  (1843).  He  cites  several  instances  of  this 
rain,  the  aurora  borealis,  winds,  and  dew.  Uis  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  have  been  some- 
observations  on  the  latter  contain  the  principles  times  a  cause  of  serious  annoyance  to  persons 
of  Dr.  Wells's  theory  of  dew,  and  of  DanielPs  living  in  the  vicinity  of  dams  thus  affected.  Its 
hygrometer.  In  1822  Dalton  visited  France,  occurrence  was  found  in  several  cases  to  be  de- 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction,  pendent  on  the  water  falling  in  on  uninterrupt- 
In  the  reign  of  William  lY.  the  English  govern-  ed  sheet ;  and  the  vibrations  ceased  when  this 
ment  gave  him  a  pension  of  £150  a  year,  which  sheet  was  divided  by  a  floating  log  catching 
was  subsequently  increased  to  £300.  In  person,  upon  the  top  of  the  dam,  or  by  strips  of  wood 
Dalton  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  good  con-  secured  at  intervals  upon  the  ridge  for  the  same 
stitution,  though  not  robustly  formed.  Ilis  ear-  purpose.  Prof.  I^omis  discusses  the  probable 
ly  habits  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  cause  of  the  vibrations,  and  mode  in  which  they 
had  given  him  a  quiet,  grave  demeanor.  lie  are  communicated  to  distant  objects,  whether 
was  never  married.  through  the  air  or  the  rock.  The  subject  was 
DAM,  an  obstruction  of  wood,  stone,  or  treated  by  Prof.  Snell  in  a  communication  pre- 
earth,  raised  to  keep  back  a  current  of  water,  sented  to  the  American  association  for  the  pro- 
either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  power  by  in-  motion  of  science,  at  the  Montreal  meeting  in 
creased  head,  for  holding  back  supplies  of  1857;  and  again  by  Mr.  Charles  Stodder  of 
water,  for  flooding  lands,  or  for  rendering  the  Boston,  in  a  paper  read  the  same  year  before  the 
stream  above  the  dam  navigable  by  increased  natural  history  society  of  Boston. — Probably 
depth.  The  earliest  dam  builders  were  the  the  highest  dam  ever  constructed  is  that  de- 
beavers.  With  clay  and  earth  bound  together  scribed  by  Minard  in  his  Cours  de  construction 
wit!i  sticks,  they  construct  durable  piles  across  cUs  outrages  qui  etablissent  la  narifjation  det 
rivers^  and  cause  the  marshy  lands  above  to  be  riciires  et  d€S  canaux  (Li^'ge,  1851,  p.  204). 
converted  into  extensive  ponds.  Their  dams  in  It  is  in  the  province  of  Alicante  in  Spain,  be- 
districts  long  since  deserted  by  them  remain  as  tween  two  steep  mountains  which  closely  ap- 
monuments  of  their  wonderful  sagacity.  In  proach  each  other.  Its  height  is  156^  feet,  its 
Maine  they  have  sometimes  proved,  with  the  thickness  at  top  69^  feet,  and  its  length  272i- 
materials  accumulated  upon  them,  serious  im-  feet.  The  aqueduct  for  the  outlet  of  tlie  water 
pediments  to  the  running  of  logs  down  the  is  excavated  through  the  mountain  on  one  side, 
•tnama,  and  the  opening  of  a  way  through  discharging  below  tlie  dam  near  its  base ;  and 
tiMm  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  labor  and  the  discharge  is  regulated  by  a  gate  above.  The 
Some  of  the  dams  constructed  for  dam  was  built  in  1594,  and  is  used  for  collecting 
ig  purposes  in  New  England  are  water  in  winter  to  be  used  for  irrigating  the 
the  most  remarkable  of  tliis  class  of  vineyards  in  the  neigliborhood. — A  Coffeb 
;  liie  largest  probably  in  the  United  Dam  is  a  tight  case  constructed  in  any  bmly  of 
ift.tfeat  completed  in  Oct.  1849,  at  South  water  to  prevent  its  encroachment,  while  exca- 
■^  ™%.8  m.  N.  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  vations  are  made  within  it  for  foundations  or 
^p9i  ^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  high,  built  other  purposes.  Tliey  are  commonly  made  by 
^jflA  annai^  each,  wlrich  are  laid  in  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  bottom,  those  of 
"  ^uwT  and  bolted  together,  eacli  row^metinies  close  together,  and  some- 
\     om  4  feet  in  the  rock,  times  connected  by  planking,  and  the  space 
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between  the  two  rows  filled  in  with  claj.  When  proTince.  It  is  described  in  Petormann^s  "  Ac- 
it  happens  that  coffer  dams  are  rcqairod  upon  a  count  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,^ 
bottom  of  quicksand,  their  construction  becomes  1864,  and  was  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  in  1852. 
a  work  of  CTcat  ditBcuIty  and  expense.  This  DAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  pitch  or  tur- 
was  e»i>ecisJly  the  case  in  buildiug  the  dry  dock  pentine,  the  spontanvouM  exudation  of  varions 
for  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  For  trees  in  the  East  Indian  islands.  It  \s  used  in 
more  than  CO  feet  l>elow  the  su|>erstratum  of  China  and  Ben|i^  in  coating  the  bottoms  of 
black  nnid,  where  the  work  was  laid  out,  the  shijis  and  for  other  similar  purposes, 
bottom  consi>tvd  of  an  impalpable  sand  con-  DAMASCEN  US,  Joan'nbs,  a  saint  and  doctor 
tainin^  much  mica,  and  this  when  lo<»scne<l  and  of  the  church,  born  in  I>amascus  about  676, 
•aturiited  with  water  flowed  like  a  dense  liquid  died  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  in  Pales- 
body.  In  this  material  a  pit  was  to  be  excavat-  tine  in  780.  His  father,  a  Christian,  held  the 
ed  covering  a  surface  of  over  2  acres  at  top  and  office  of  chief  secretary  under  the  Saracen  ca* 
over  one  at  Iwttom,  reach inf?  42  feet  below  the  liphs.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  made 
flixrface  of  the  ground,  and  37  l»elow  mean  high  by  the  caliph  Ali  governor  of  Damascus,  which 
water.  Piles  of  yellow  pine  35  t4>  40  feet  long,  office  was  continued  to  him  after  the  death  of 
and  15  inches  S4)uare,  were  first  driven  in  close  Ali  and  change  of  dynasty.  The  luxury  and 
contact,  forminft  3  rows  around  the  outer  end  hazards  of  such  a  city  were  ill  suited  to  his  tastes, 
of  the  pr()|)osed  excavation,  the  intervals  be-  and  after  a  few  years  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
tween  the  rows  boin^  10  and  12  feet  These  became  one  of  the  hermits  in  the  **  Ijuna**  of 
were  filled  in  with  the  sand  excavated.  The  St.  Sabas  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  old 
piles  were  tie<l  toj^ther  with  oak  wales  and  2-  monk  who  was  here  assigned  as  his  spiritual 
inch  tie  bolts.  Tliin  barrier  was  forced  inward  instructor  laid  down  for  his  observance  the  fol- 
by  a  pressure  of  le<%s  than  10  feet  head  of  water,  lowing  6  rules :  1,  entire  self-renunciation ;  2, 
and  w!ien  the  excavation  reachetl  30  feet  the  dedication  of  all  laU^rs  and  prayers  to  God:  3, 
water  came  in  under  the  piles  and  filled  the  pit.  utter  humility,  preventing  all  boast  of  learning 
This  wan  in  July,  1846 ;  in  September,  after  the  or  genius ;  4,  constant  self-mistrust ;  5,  habit- 
breach  hud  been  repaired,  the  water  again  burst  ual  silence  and  re:<*rve,  both  in  s|>eaking  and 
in,.and  w>ine  of  the  piles  settled  down  5  to  6  writing.  lie  was  sent  to  Damascus  to  sell  l>as- 
feet.  A  new  and  stronger  dam  wai  then  tho  ket%  for  which  he  w&s  required  U»  ask  an  un- 
onlyexi>e«lient.  Piles  10  to  15  feet  longer  than  reasonable  price,  and  so  to  subject  himself  to 
the  others  were  driven  close  togetlicr  in  2  rows  the  insults  of  t!iu  market  in  the  city  which  he 
30  feet  apart,  outside  the  old  work,  and  tho  had  ruled.  lie  did  not  hesitate,  departed  on 
space  between  tho  2  rows  was  filled  with  the  journey,  and  persevered  until  the  price  was 
gravi-1  and  coarse  stone.  A  third  row  was  paid.  On  another  occasion,  having  consoled  a 
driven  within  the  old  work,  to  tliu  depth  of  brother  monk  in  affliction  by  reiteating  a  (ireek 
12  to  15  feet  below  the  proiK>sed  level  of  tho  verse,  ho  was  excluded  from  his  cell  for  this  ex- 
foundiition,  and  f^ravvl  filled  in  Iwhind  tliem.  hibitiou  of  S(*holastic  vanity,  as  they  chose  to 
Thus  constructed,  the  dam  was  retained  in  place  consider  it,  and  was  only  restoriNl  after  the  most 
during  the  pn>i;n'^s  of  tlio  excavation  only  by  humble  protestations  and  the  promise  to  become 
tlie  eh>sest  attention  and  care.  rnsup|K>rted  the  s<*:iven^T  of  tlio  niiauistery.  When  his 
within,  it  could  bo  Mayed  only  in  a  few  phuvA  monastic  virtue  had  liei-n  siitlieicntly  C4>nfimi«<l 
by  m(K>rin^  cliainn  carried  to  the  shore.  Thes<)  by  n*i>eated  tests,  ho  was  admitted  to  tlie  priest- 
Cables,  made  of  2-lnch  in>n,  were  repeatedly  IioikI,  and  was  allowed  to  write  apiinst  heretics 
snamKMl  a»nnder  by  the  pn'>>ure.  Six  of  thfui  and  in  defence  of  reli^i(»iiH  en^tonis.  His  first 
broku  in  tme  ni^ht.  Tlie  fonndation  was  made  e<«say  wa**  against  tho  leomK-Lists,  whose  doc- 
with  piU-s  driven  owr  the  area  uf  the  pit,  and  trines  were  supported  by  the  edirts  of  Ia*o  the 
U|M.in  tluM*  the  masonry  was  laid.  As  the  ma-  I  saurian,  at  (liis  time  emperor.  His  most  clab- 
Honry  wuH  i:irrivdupit  wasu<kiItobracoapiinst  orate  work  wjts  hii  **  Arcurate  Summary  «»f 
the  d:tni.  The  pressure  uinmi  it  mowd  at  one  tho  OrtluMlox  Faith,'*  a  rom|i'ndium  of  tho 
time  a  ma>i4  of  niun-  than  2oO  tniis  wi'i^ht.  The  diK'trineof  the  rhurrh  in  the  Sth  ivntury.  Sup- 
wholf  nil  nil  KT  of  pill's  vmplnycil  in  the  dam  plemiMitar}'  to  this  treatise  he  pnbli^heil  nuiuer- 
waA  3/1114;  and  the  total  r(»>i  of  this  part  of  ous  ft{»e('ial  essays  on  cMmtroverted  points  of 
tho  stnntun-  nhmr  wa«»  t*2«»ri.;C*<.  theolo;ry,  phili»S4iphy,  and  ethic-*.  Iu  iho  Mon«»- 
I».VMA<ilIANf,  a  prtivinco  i»f  (Vnlral  .\frira,  thetite  and  Mi»n»»phyMle  CfUitroversit-s  he  tiwk 
on  tlie  N.  W.  friMi:i»-rof  U«in»o.i.  extend  in;;  from  an  ai-tive  int«Te*t.  !I»*  wr«ite  a  treatise  on  :he 
lai.  l:i  'J'*'  !*»  14  N.,  anil  fri'iu  lon;r.  4'  :i<»  t.»  *•  Tri^ifrion,"  tnronfiilothe  Kutyeliian'*;  aw^rk 
l«i"  .1o  K,  It  i*  a  fcrtih*  nnintry.  but  iJie  in*  cilled  *'  raralUlV'  whi«*h  lavs  dt»wn  ruKs  ff 
hnl'itant'*  are  ail«Iii-ted  to  mbU'ry  and  .*la\e-  praetioal  nii»ral-»;  an  alftraet  ««f  .Vri'.totle''*  !•»- 
fcte.nliii::,  iK-ide  the  tP>pi<\d  pP-luetion^  of  jrio  and  phj.-ir-*:  a  di'-ru*>-Mii  of  the  **  Kik'lil 
Soudan,  whuat.  rotton,  indi;ri).  p.ilin*.  ineh>ns  Priufipal  Vice- ;"  a  work  i»n  Lent  and  the  proj  «r 
Ac.  are  (  ultivate^l.  Theeoniniund>Miie<-ti««aiii-  method  itf  oliMTvin^  it  ;  a  blit^'raphind  ^ket(-h 
nifils  are  finmil  there,  as  are  liiHi-,  wi!«l  Itoaps  of  tho  ninuk  Sli  phe:i  the  Youn;'er;  with  v.iri- 
anil  oxon,  j:w'k:iN.  h}*-nas,  <!'•'.  The  iapit.il  wan  ou*i  oth*  r  e*>iivi,  IU-  rontributed  nunK-ruu* 
ftTnierlv  a  t«iwn  «if  the  sjinie  nanii*.  \ml  i^  nnw  hvuir.-i  ti»  the  ritual  of  the  (ireek  rliurch.  and 
Zindou,  wliich  name  is  aMmetime^  givou  to  tho  his  authority  ti»  adoctoraiid  a  s^ainl  ii  very  hig!; 
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in  all  the  East.    His  festival  is  observed  both  in  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  the  druggists,  the  trad- 

the  Roman  and  Greek  churches.    The  best  edi-  ers  in  cotton  stuf^  the  pipe  makers,  &o.    The 

tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Dominican  Le  great  khan  of  Damascus  is  a  vast  and  striking 

Qaien  (2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1712,  republished  at  building,  filled  with  various  commodities,  ^ 

Verona  in  1748).  frequented  by  merchants  from  distant  lands. 

DAMASOENUS,  Nioolatts,  a  Greek  histo-  Many  of  the  khans  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
rian  and  philosopher,  contemporary  and  favorite  afford  even  in  their  present  state  a  good  idea 
of  the  emperor  Augustus  and  Herod  the  Great  of  the  manner  in  which  business  was  conduct- 
He  was  born  at  Damascus,  studied  with  Herod,  ed  in  ancient  times.  The  mosque  of  Abd  el 
resided  at  his  courts  and  went  to  Rome  18  B.  0..  Malek,  650  feet  in  length  by  160  in  breadth,  la 
where  Augustus  received  him  with  favor.  Of  the  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the  city. 
die  nomerouB  writings  of  Damascenus  we  have  There  are  severe  other  mosques  of  much  beau- 
only  some  fragments,  the  most  important  of  ty,  4  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Greek,  MaronitOi 
which  are  from  his  work  on  universal  history.  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches.  The  palace 
They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Rawlinson,  of  the  pasha  is  a  large  fortified  building  in 
in  his  recent  translation  of  Herodotus,  in  illus-  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  population  of  Da- 
tration  of  obscure  passages  in  that  historian.  mascus  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000, 

DAMASOIUS,  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom  but  it  probably  does  not  much,  if  at  fdl,  ex- 
probably  at  Damascus  about  A.  D.  480.  He  oeed  150,000,  comprising  180,000  Mohammed- 
etadied  for  a  time  at  Alexandria,  and  then  went  ans  and  Druses,  15,000  Christians,  and  5,000 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  first  a  student,  and  Jews.  Damascus  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
then  a  teacher,  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  of  Syria;  and  its  trade  is  very  much  increased 
When  the  heathen  schools  at  Athens  were  by  its  forming  the  rallying  point  of  dl  the 
closed  by  order  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  529,  Damas-  pilgrims  to  Mecca  fr^m  the  north  of  Asia, 
cins  went  to  the  court  of  Ohosroes,  king  of  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  make  Damascus 
Perna;  and^though  he  afterward  returned,  lit-  their  place  of  rendezvous,  with  their  attend- 
ee is  known  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his  ants,  amounts  annually  to  several  thousands. 
fife.  His  works,  some  of  which  are  extant,  in-  The  city  at  such  times  presents  the  appearance 
dnded  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled  *^  Diffi-  of  a  vast  fair,  and  every  vacant  place  is  filled 
enlties  and  Solutions  of  First  Principles ''  with  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  merchandise. 
(Frankfort,  1828),  and  commentaries  on  Aris-  Caravans  proceed  from  Damascus  also  to  Bag- 
totle  and  Plato.  dad  and  Cairo.    The  principal  imports  by  these 

DAMASCUS  (Arabic,  Dimeshh  or  Esh  Sham),  various  channels  are  broadcloths,  difierent  sorts 
andently  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  justly  ac-  of  metals  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
counted  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  is  and  shawls,  muslins,  and  Indian  stufb,  which 
sitoated  in  lat  88**  82'  K,  long.  86°  20'  E.,  136  are  brought  by  way  of  England.  Its  own  manu- 
m.  K.  of  Jerusalem,180  m.  S.  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  factures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
about  45  m.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  highly  finished  saddles  and  bridles,  fine  cabinet 
altitude  of  2,844  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  very  work,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  trimming,  and 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  80  m.  in  circumfer-  excellent  soap,  made  of  olive  oil,  kali,  and  chalk, 
ence,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  so  much  so  as  to  Pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  turquoises,  are  to 
be  called,  in  oriental  phrase,  one  of  the  4  ter-  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars,  and  large  quantities 
restrial  paradises.  The  streams  from  the  a^a-  of  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats  are  exported  to 
cent  high  range  of  Anti-Libanus,  the  Barada  or  Constantinople,  to  the  annual  value,  it  is  said,  of 
Chrysorrhoas,  and  the  Awadj,  are  supposed  to  $200,000.  In  former  days,  Damascus  was  cele- 
be  coincident  with  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres  of  such 
Scripture  (2  Kings  v.  12).  For  many  miles  the  superior  excellence  that  they  would  bend  to  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  gardens,  hilt  without  breaking,  while  the  edge  was  so 
which  are  watered  by  rivulets  and  sparkling  keen  as  to  divide  the  firmest  coat  of  mail.  (See 
streams^  giving  to  the  vegetation  a  charming  Damascus  Blades.)  This  very  ancient  city  was 
freshness  and  sweetness.  It  is  nearly  2  m.  in  built,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Uz,  the  son 
lengtii,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  is  6  m.  in  of  Aram ;  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  his- 
drcnmference,  and  has  a  double  brick  wall  on  8  tory  of  Abraham.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
sdes,  and  on  the  4th  a  small  square  citadel  flank-  kings  of  Syria  during  8  centuries,  and  has  ex- 
ed  with  towers.  On  the  whole,  it  is  regular  and  perienced  many  and  great  changes  in  every 
deanly  for  an  oriental  city  ;  its  streets  are  long  period  of  its  history.  Uadad,  who  is  called  by 
and  narrow^  and  tolerably  paved  with  basalt ;  Josephus  the  first  of  its  kings,  was  conquered 
and  its  residences,  though  mean  and  unattract-  by  David,  king  of  Israel,  but  its  subjection  was 
ive  externally,  are  many  of  them  full  of  magnifi-  of  short  duration.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  it  was 
cence  and  luxury  within.  The  market  places  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser,  wh<>  slew  its  last  king 
are  well  constructed,  and  adorned  with  marble  Rezin,  and  added  its  provinces  to  the  Assyrian 
colonnades.  The  bazaars  are  numerous,  larger  empire.  It  subsequently  came  under  the  rul^ 
than  those  of  Aleppo,  and  more  airy  and  better  of  Babylonia  and  Persia.  After  the  battle  of 
lighted  than  those  of  Ciuro  and  Constantinople.  Issns  (833  B.  C.)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
Each  class  of  merchants  and  artisans  has  its  own  ander  the  Groat,  and  soon  after  became  a  porf 
bazaar^  some  of  them  being  very  extensive,  as  of  the  dominions  of  the  SeleucidsD.    Pompey  at- 
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teched  it  to  the  Roman  empire.  Its  connection  oome  canse  the  name  of  this  ancient  city  to  be 
with  the  life  and  career  of  St.  Paul  is  well  known  linked  witli  the  most  {>crrect  productions  in  steel. 
(Acts  ix. ;  2  Ck>r.  xL  82).  Many  Jews  had  The  articles  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
■etUed  in  Damascus  after  its  conquest  by  Alex-  their  keen  edge,  which  secmexl  alike  adapted 
ander ;  and  Christianity  being  early  preached  for  severing  the  heavy  iron  spears  opt>oi*ed  to 
here,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bisliop.  Under  them,  or  cntting  as  by  a  flasli  of  fire  tiie  most 
the  eiiii>eror8,  Damascus  was  one  oi  the  priu-  delicate  gossamer  fabric  floating  in  the  air  and 
oipal  Roman  arsen^s  in  Asia,  and  b  deuomi-  offering  no  opposing  weight  to  the  instrument. 
nated  by  Julian,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  **tho  Their  {)oli8hcd  surfaces  were  covered  with  del- 
eve  of  the  whole  East.^^  The  Saracens  took  it  icate  lines  appearing  as  black,  white,  and  silvery 
*  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  after-  veins,  parallel  to  each  other  or  interlaced  and 
ward  made  it  the  seat  of  the  caliphate,  and  the  arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres,  which  cross  each 
capital  of  the  Moliammedan  world.  The  Om-  other  at  various  angles,  or  in  knots  and  bunch- 
myiades  reigned  at  Damascus  for  more  than  90  es.  Constructed  without  doubt  by  some  ex- 
jears.  On  their  fall  the  Abbassides,  their  sue-  ceedingly  simple  method,  the  highest  skill  of 
oessora,  made  Bagdad  their  capital.  When  the  modem  science  was  long  taxed  in  vain  to  imitate 
£unily  of  the  Fatimites  obtained  tlie  supremacy,  this  varie^ted  or  watered  appearance,  and  tlie 
Damascus  fell  under  the  sway  of  these  EgyptUm  rare  qualities  associated  with  it.  Methods  of 
oaliphs ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  great  ingenuity  and  complexity  were  contrived, 
Betook  Turks,  under  whom  it  was  in  vain  be-  by  which  some  very  good  imitations  were  made ; 
neged  by  Louis  YII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  investigations  of  M. 
of  Germany,  in  1148.  Just  at  the  beginning  Bryant  and  of  the  Russian  general  Anossoff,  an 
of  the  15th  century  it  was  taken  by  Tamer-  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  *^  Russ^ian 
lane,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  which  so  Mining  Annual  ^'  a  few  years  aso,  that  the  sub- 
•nraged  the  conuueror  that  he  put  its  inhabi-  ject  was  fully  comprehended.  Karsten  remarks 
tants  to  tlie  sworu  without  mercy.  The  Mame-  uiat  the  true  Damascus  (leaving  aside  the  false, 
Inkes  repaired  it,  when  they  gained  possession  of  which  is  merely  engraving  uiKm  a  coating  of 
Syria;  but  the  Turks, under  &lim  I.,  took  it  from  some  substance  laid  upon  the  steel)  is  a  certain 
them  in  1516.  It  thus  became  part  of  the  Turk-  proof  of  a  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the 
iah  empire.  In  1832,  Ibrahim  Pasha  took  it,  metal.  All  steel,  even  after  melting,  and  mal- 
and  added  it  to  the  paslialio  of  Egypt ;  but  in  leable  iron  ah>o,  shows  this  texture,  if  polished, 
1840  it  was  restored  to  Turkey. — Damascus  is  plunged  in  acid,  and  examined  with  a  micro- 
the  name  also  of  a  pashalic  extending  trom  the  scoi>e ;  and  Uie  softer  tlie  metal  the  more  decid- 
Jordan  valley,  tlie  Lebanon  range,  and  the  river  ed  this  is.  The  Damascus  api)earance  may  be 
Orontes  on  the  £.,  to  tlie  Euphrates  on  the  W.,  given  to  iron  by  welding  together  bars  of 
and  from  llamah  on  the  K.  to  Petra  on  tlie  S.  different  degrees  of  hardness,  drawing  them 
It  embraces  the  most  of  Palestine,  a  part  of  down,  and  repeating  the  process  sever^  times, 
the  country  of  the  Druses,  and  a  part  of  the  Karsten  suggests  that  by  the  use  of  bars  of 
Syrian  desert.  Tlie  pasha  resides  in  Damascus,  good  steel  the  best  oriental  blades  may  have 
which  is  the  real  capital  of  Syria.  lie  is  the  been  fashi<med  in  this  way.  Such  was  the 
bead  of  the  civil  and  military  government,  and  "  torsion'*  process  of  Gouet  and  Ilatchette, 
the  protector  of  tlie  caravans  which  annually  the  bars  bemg  well  twisted  between  each  weld- 
proceed  frum  Damascus  to  Mecca.  There  is  ing.  The  *'  mosaic  "^  process*,  olto  practised  by 
little  agriculture  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  them,  differed  from  the  other  by  cutting  tlie  bar 
principal  city,  but  the  district  is  noted  for  its  into  short  lengths  and  fagoting  the^e  pieces, 
LorseH,  mules,  camels,  Arabian  slieep,  and  bees,  the  cut  surfaces  always  being  placeil  so  as  to  face 
Tlio  {Hip ulat ion  is  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  outward.  Blades  of  great  excellence  were  thus 
l,5(>o,«KX),  consisting  chiefly  of  Osmans,  Arabi-  produced,  but  still  inferior  to  the  genuine  Da- 
ans,  Turkcmians,  Greeks,  Anneuians,  and  Jews,  mascus.  Professor  Faraday  in  1819  detected 
The  coinmencement  of  a  macadamized  road,  70  aluminum  in  wootz  by  two  analyse^  and  was 
m.  long,  l>etween  Damascus  and  Beyroot,  was  inclined  to  refer  the  i>eculiarities  of  the  steel  to 
celebratid  Jan.  3,  1859.  this  alloy ;  but  Karsten  failed  to  find  anv  ap- 
DAM  A5CUS  BLADES.  Tliese  famous  wea-  pre<*iable  quantity  of  this  metal,  and  other  chem- 
pons,  tlioush  in  use  among  nations  little  skilled  ists  have  souglit  in  vain  for  tliis  or  any  other 
in  tlie  meUulurgic  arts,  long  before  the  ChriMian  ingredient,  to  which  itn  excellence  could  poa- 
era,  and  made  familiar  to  the  Kun>i>ean  mit  ions  sibly  be  attribute<l.  Eisner  entertained  the 
from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  have,  until  a  very  o{>inion,  which  is  generally  receive*!  at  Sheffield, 
recent  |>enod,d^ed  all  attemptsto  imitate  them,  that  it  is  the  reniclting  and  working  over  of 
and  to  reproduce  tlieir  remarkable  qualitit»H.  It  tlie  hteel  that  imparts  to  it  such  valuable  prop- 
apiMsarh  that  the  I.xlian  wootz  was  in  th(>«»  an-  erties.  M.  lirOant  ap|H?Ar!*  to  have  U'en  the 
cient  tinK*s  carried  Irom  the  region  of  Golconda  first  to  suH|KTt  the  real  nature  of  the  Indian 
in  Hindustan  (where,  as  ^ell  as  in  Persia,  it  still  process.  By  pHnlueing  the  hteel  with  a  con- 
coutinueit  to  be  manufac^iurvd  by  the  original  siderable  excens  of  carbon,  and  by  a  suitable 
rude  process),  and  l>eing  delivered  atDamaM^us,  method  of  ciM>ling,  he  found  titat  two  distinct 
was  there  converted  into  swords,  sabres,  and  comiHiunda  of  tlie  metal  with  carbon  were 
•c^mitars,  the  quaUtics  of  which  will  for  ages  to  formed,  one  of  which  may  be  steel,  and  th« 
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other  of  a  qnality  approaching  cast  iron.   Left  to  be  gathered  from  no  other  source.    The  infor- 

cool  slowly,  these  tend  to  separate  from  their  mation  he  acquired  upon  the  subject  led  to  tiie 

conftised  mixture,  and  to  crystallize,  each  quality  establishment  of  works  at  Zlatoosk   in   the 

*     'itself;  the  slower  the  cooling  the  more  com-  Ural  mountains,  where  the  manufacture  of  Da* 

E;e  is  this  separation,  and  the  coarser  the  mascus  steel  is  carried  on  by  a  process  of  his 
ds  of  stripes  or  lines  in  the  hammered  steel,  own  invention.  The  quality  of  the  steel  he  found 
The  steel  was  prepared  by  M.  Bryant  by  melt-  to  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  lines 
ing  soft  iron  with  ^  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  a  upon  the  surface,  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
much  more  ready  way  of  making  steel  than  and  by  that  of  the  light  reflected  from  its  £Eice. 
by  the  cementation  process,  but  manufacturers  The  scorisd  detached  from  the  metal  in  forginff 
haTe  been  slow  to  adopt  and  improve  upon  it.  receive  from  it  the  impression  of  its  lines,  and 
With  this  he  made  excellent  blades,  and  also  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
from  filings  of  gray  cast  iron  mixed  with  an  they  serve  better  to  denote  its  character  tmui 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  oxidized,  the  mate-  the  metal  itself ;  but  much  experience  is  re* 
rials  being  carefully  stirred  during  their  fn-  quired  to  distinguish  correctly  the  effects  of  the 
non.    The  more  oxidized  the  iron  the  better  the  great  variety  of  lines.    Straight  lines  nearly  nar- 
effecti  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  causing  the  allel  indicate  a  bad  quality  of  steel.    As  tney 
steel  to  work  badly  tmder  the  hammer.    Gen.  shorten  and  curve,  the  quality  improves.    It  is 
Anossof^  however,  who  repeated  these  experi-  still  better  when  the  short  lines  are  broken  up, 
ments,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results,  the  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  dotted  over 
steel  appearing  to  him  to  have  neither  the  true  with  isolated  points,  particularly  if  they  become 
lines  of  the  Damascus  nor  its  excellent  quali-  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  are  connected  to- 
ties.    The  Lidian  method  of  carbonizing  the  gether  by  serpentine  lines  running  in  different 
iron,  which  they  obtain  direct  from  the  ore,  directions.    The  most  perfect  quality  of  steel 
getthig  only  about  16  per  cent,  of  metal  fr>om  is  indicated  by  the  threads  or  lines  forming 
the  magnetic  oxide  they  employ,  is  to  place  it  in  little  points  or  knots,  and  being  arranged  in 
crucibles  made  of  clay,  intermixed  with  straw,  groups  of  the  same  pattern  over  the  whole  sur- 
adding  about  10  per  cent,  of  dry  wood  in  small  iface  of  the  steel.    Figures  coarsely  and  strongly 
bits,  and  cover  it  in  the  crucible  with  2  or  8  marked  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  fine  deline- 
green  leaves ;  only  a  little  more  than  a  pound  of  ations.    The  scorisd  also  indicate  the  depth  of 
Iron  is  the  charge  of  each  crucible.    They  exer-  the  color  of  the  steel ;  those  of  deep  color  and 
cise  a  choice  in  the  wood  and  leaves,  selecting  vitreous  are  the  best.    When  the  cooled  surface 
of  the  former  the  cassia  auriculata^  and  of  the  of  the  melted  steel  in  the  crucible  is  not  uniform 
latter  the  ascUpias  gigantea  or  the  eonvohu-*  and  displays  no  colored  reflections,  the  quality 
Iu§  laurifolUu,    The  crucibles  are  then  closely  is  bad.    The  more  brilliant  the  lustre  and  the 
covered  with  moistened  clay,  rammed  to  ex-  more  decided  the  reflection,  the  better  it  is,  es- 
f^OsAe  the  air,  and  are  placed,  20  or  more  of  pecially  if  this  has  a  golden  yellow  tint    It 
diem  together,  in  a  small  blast  furnace,  and,  may  also  have  a  bluish  or  reddish  color.    The 
with  charcoal  for  fuel,  are  kept  at  as  high  a  peculiarities  of  the  lines — whether  these  are 
temperature  as  possible  for  about  2^  hours.  On  properly  coarse,  or  whether  they  are  too  flue— 
removing  them  from  the  fire  and  cooling,  they  appear  to  Gen.  Anossoff  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
are  broken,  and  the  steel  obtained  in  the  form  portion  of  carbon  and  the  intimacy  of  its  com- 
of  a  melted  lump.    If  this  is  covered  upon  the  bination  with  the  iron.    The  color  of  the  water- 
sor&ce  with  irregular  protuberances,  the  quality  ed  lines  and  that  of  the  ground  depend  upon  the 
is  bad ;  but  if  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  cov-  purity  of  the  iron  and  the  carbon ;  a  ground  of 
ered  with  stri®  radiating  from  the  centre,  the  deep  shade  and  brilliant  lustre  with  undulations 
operation  has  succeeded,  and  the  steel  is  of  ex-  of  white  indicates  purity  of  materials.    The  re- 
oellent  quality.    Four  or  five  of  these  lumps  are  flection  which  the  surface  of  the  steel  gives  is 
oommomy  rejected.  The  best  are  remelted,  and  the  best  indication  of  the  condition  in  which 
then,  on  account  of  their  brittleness,  they  are  the  carbon  exists  in  it.    In  the  yellow-colored 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  a  small  only  is  the  combination  of  carbon  and  iron  com- 
wind  furnace,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  carbon  plete.    When  the  reflection  is  red,  the  carbon  is 
is  removed,  and  the  steel  is  softened,  so  that  it  mixed  with  some  strange  substance ;  and  when 
can  be  easily  drawn  out  under  the  hammer,  there  is  no  reflection,  the  carbon  is  apparently 
This  Indian  steel,  according  to  the  opinion  of  unaltered  from  its  original  condition,  and  the 
Mr.  Stodart  is  far  superior  for  cutlery  to  the  steel,  if  largely  charged  with  it,  is  brittle.    By 
b«t  English  cast  steel.    One  of  the  best  sam-  4  methods,  Anossoff  succeeded  in  producing 
pies  selected  by  Gen.  Anossoff,  and  analyzed  by  steel  of  the  Damascus  qualities ;  only  one,  how- 
jf.  Ifimofl^  gave  the  following  result :  iron,  98 ;  ever,  appears  to  be  of  practical  importance, 
carbon,   1.181;  sulphur,  0.014;   silicium,  0.5;  One,  which  was  melting  the  ore  with  graphite, 
aluminum,  0.055;  copper,  0.8;  silver,  traces,  requires  ore  of  great  purity  and  a  large  consump- 
The  researches  of  Gen.  Anossoff  were  made  with  tion  of  fuel,  and  is  not  uniform  in  its  results.    It 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  their  results  is  supposed  from  its  simplicity  to  have  been  the 
present  many  curious  and  interesting  particu-  ancient  method  of  producing  this  steel.    The 
tars,  which  are  highly  instructive  as  to  the  nar  best  method  was  melting  the  iron  in  crucibles 
tore  of  this  and  other  qualities  of  steel,  and  can  with  graphite.  A  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  iron,  or  a 
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■nailer  one  for  a  rerj  hard  ateel,  b  introdooed  are  dlstingnlahed  by  the  different  colors  the 
into  the  erodble  with  i^  as  much  graphite,  and  metal  asaamea.  Theae  are  the  jellow,  violet, 
^  part  of  SQides  of  iron,  together  with  a  certain  blue,  and  green.  The  hardest  temper  is  given 
quantity  of  some  flux,  as  dolomite.  This  being  at  the  straw -vellow,  the  greatest  elasticity  at 
a  very  rasible  flnx,  only  aboat  y,  part  is  em*  the  bine;  at  the  green  the  metal  begins  to  lose 
ployed,  lieing  well  covered,  tne  crocible  is  Hs  elasticity.  This  is  the  temper  for  scythes ; 
jdaced  in  the  m,  and  the  bUst  is  put  on.  In  8^  the  violet  for  chisels.  The  very  hard  Daiuascos 
Aours  the  snrface  is  covered  witu  a  thin  layer  is  tempered  in  grease ;  all  sword  blades  and 
of  scori»,  on  which  floats  the  excess  of  graphite ;  arms  in  boiling  grease.  They  cool  more  quick* 
one-fourth  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  metal  ly  in  this  than  in  cold  grease,  as  the  former 
has  acquired  a  weak  disolay  of  longitudinal  moves  more  freely  around  the  object  {bunged 
lines,  a  dear  ground,  and,  if  the  graphite  is  into  it  The  temper  is  first  given  to  the  whole 
good,  a  certain  degree  of  reflection.  By  contin-  inatmment  heated  to  redness,  plunged  into  hot 
Qing  the  fusion  for  4  hours  the  loss  of  graph-  grease,  and  left  to  cool.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
ite  b  },  and  the  lines  are  undulating,  in  ^  wiped  clean,  and  rubbed  on  one  side  with  a 
hours  i  the  mphite  is  taken  up,  and  the  lines  whetstone,  the  better  to  Judge  of  the  pro- 
attain  a  medium  degree  of  coarseness.  The  per  temperature  for  reheating.  A  sabre  blade 
eruciblo  generally  b^na  to  fail  at  this  point,  is  brought  at  the  point  to  a  blue  heat,  in 
but  if  it  should  retain  its  shape  for  6  hours,  f  the  middle  to  violet,  along  the  edge  to  yel- 
of  the  graphite  will  have  disappeared,  the  lines  low,  and  near  the  handle  to  green.  When  tern* 
will  be  reticulated  and  of  medium  coarseness,  pered  it  is  dressed  with  the  hammer,  sharpened, 
and  Uie  scoriiD  amount  to  nearly  \  a  pound  and  plunged  while  hot  into  cold  water.  Great- 
in  weight.  By  continuing,  when  possible,  the  er  elasticitv  is  given  to  the  whole  blade  by 
ftision  for  another  half  hour,  the  graphite  will  bringing  a  larger  proportion  of  it  to  a  blue  heat, 
nearly  all  disappear,  the  scorisd  will  amount  to  The  edge  takes  a  harder  temper  by  being  filed 
I  or  I  of  a  pound,  and  the  lines  upon  the  steel  thin.  Razors  and  some  other  instruments  are  tem* 
will  become  more  or  less  decided,  reticulat-  pered  in  water ;  scythes  need  only  to  be  swung 
ad,  and  sometimes  zigzag.  The  following  are  in  the  air.  The  processes  of  grinding,  whetting, 
given  as  requisites  for  the  best  steel :  charcoal  and  polishing  are  liable  to  remove  the  temper, 
of  the  cleanest  sort,  as  pine;  a  furnace  con-  particularly  with  very  thin  blades.  After  gnnd- 
atructed  of  the  most  refractory  materials ;  the  ing  they  frequently  reouire  to  be  heated  to  a 
best  quality  of  cmdblea;  iron  also  the  best,  blue  color  and  pi ungoa  into  water ;  this  is  the 
▼ery  malleable  and  ductile ;  pure  native  graph-  process  called  blueing  of  steel.  The  grinding 
Ite,  or  that  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  best  tends  to  bring  tlie  metal  in  places  to  a  green 
crucibles ;  flux  of  dolomite,  or  calcined  quartz ;  heat,  when  it  loses  its  elasticity  in  these  plares. 
a  high  temperature ;  fusion  as  long  continued  as  This  happens  even  if  the  stone  is  wet,  provided 
possible.  The  blast  of  the  furnace  is  kept  on  the  h\aae  be  pressed  hard  upon  it.  This  ac- 
till  the  fhcl  is  entirely  cunsume<l;  anu  the  counts  for  the  difference  in  razors  made  of 
crucible  is  not  removed  until  it  is  cold,  or  at  tlie  same  steel.  Rather  than  risk  injuring  tlie 
least  black.  The  cover  is  then  takvn  ofi^  tlie  temper,  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  high  polish  to 
graphite  removed,  the  scoriss  are  broken,  and  the  olades  and  edges  of  instruments ;  those  of 
the  lump  of  steel  is  extracted.  When  cold,  Damascus  steel  do  not  need  it,  for  after  the  lines 
this  presents  a  surface  of  uniform  ap|iearance ;  ara  brought  out  bv  the  application  of  acids,  pol- 
or  there  may  be  a  depression  in  tlie  centra  if  iahing  beyond  a  slight  rubbing  with  fine  emery 
the  steel  is  very  hard  and  shows  no  reflection ;  and  oil  b  no  improvement.  Thb  last  procettt 
or  if  steel  of  thb  quality  exhibits  no  outward  of  bringing  out  the  watered  api)earaiice  b  ac- 
depression,  a  cavity  may  lie  looked  for  in  the  compltshcd  by  the  use  of  a  diluted  add,  whioh 
interior  of  the  lump,  which  b  the  effect  of  tcx>  acts  more  ui>on  the  ground  tlian  upon  the  lines, 
rapid  cooling,  and  indicatei*  a  very  inferior  <{ual-  All  acids  ara  not  equally  suitable  for  thb  pur- 
ity. The  lump,  which  weighs  about  1 1  lbs.,  b  pose.  Nitric  acid  acts  not  only  ui>on  the  iron, 
drawn  out  under  tlie  hammer  with  3  to  9  heats;  but  also  upon  the  carbon,  and  moreover  injures 
it  b  then  se{Miratc<l  into  8  i»ie<VA,  each  of  which  the  lustre.  Sulphuric  acid,  having  no  effect  upon 
la  forged  anew.  ParticuUr  care  is  rc<]iiired  in  the  carbon  nor  the  reflection  of  the  surface,  is 
reheating  to  give  the  proiK-r  tem|>erature.  At  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  when  it  bused 
a  white  heat  tlie  )«teel  if  lianl  will  crumble ;  if  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate;  and  a  sulphate  of  inm 
tender,  it  loses  the  watered  lines.  The  l>etit  steel  which  contains  a  certain  miantitv  of  sulphate  of 
may  be  drawn  out  cold  without  cracking,  and  alumina  is  found  to  proauce  the  best  effect**. 
may  even  become  ml  hot  by  hammering.  In  The  blade,  thoroughly  cleaiieil,  is  waslicd  with 
working  the  ban  into  other  hha|ii*!«,  they  4»ught  the  solution  by  pouring  it  over  the  siirfoce.  and 
not  to  l>e  heated  beyond  a  clear  re<l.  and  the  when  the  lines  are  developed  it  is  re|»eat«*dly 
last  heat  f«houId  not  exceed  a  cherry  jvil.  It  b  washed  with  iMiap  and  water,  and  wii>cd  dry 
well,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  lump  is  always  with  a  cloth,  rare  lH.Mng  tiiken  not  to  wet  any 
better  marked  than  the  upper,  to  keep  the  two  jiortion  after  it  has  Inren  once  dri^l.  Some  ve- 
original  sides  distinguisliea  fh»m  each  other,  getaMe  at^ids^  as  IfUinu  juice  or  vinegar,  answer 
that  the  cutting  ed^e  may  In*  formed  out  of  the  very  well  in  phu*e  4>f  the  solution  «if  sulphate 
lower.    In  tempering  at««l,  the  dillerent  heats  of  iron.    The  last  oiieratioa  b  to  rub  tlie  aor- 
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face  over  with  pare  olive  oil  and  again  wipe  it  asks  manofactnred  at  Dnnfermline  in  ScoUan^ 

dry. — ^Tho  total  expense  of  the  production  of  and  at  lisburn  and  Ardoyne  in  Ireland,  are  used 

blades  by  these  processes  is  estimated  at  Ziar  chiefly  for  table  cloths  and  napkins.    Diaper  is  a 

toosk  to  be  about  $1 10  per  lb.    They  prove  to  variety  of  damask,  differing  from  it  by  the  warp 

be  of  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  famous  and  the  woof  crossing  each  other  at  intervals  oi 

oriental  blades,  the  accounts  of  which  have  not  5  threads. 

been  so  much  exaggerated  as  is  generally  sup-  DAMASKEENING,  the  art  of  ornamenting 
posed.  Oen.  Anossoff  has  himself  with  a  blade  iron  or  steel  by  inlaying  with  gold,  silver,  or 
of  reticulated  lines  in  broad  stripes  and  showing  some  other  metel.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  adom- 
a  brij^t  gilded  reflection,  cut  through  a  gauze  ing  sword  blades,  guards,  and  locks  of  pbtols. 
liandkerchief  in  the  air,  a  feat  which  cannot  be  The  most  beautiful  method  of  damaskeening 
aooomplished  with  the  best  English  steel.  Bones  consists  in  cutting  the  metal  deep  with  a  graver, 
and  nails  may  be  cleft  without  injury  to  blades  and  filling  the  groove  with  thick  wire  of  gold 
tempered  for  sach  use,  and  other  steel  tempered  or  silver.  In  this  way  the  wire  adheres  very 
to  ibe  same  point  may  be  nicked  by  them  with-  strongly.  The  more  common  process  is  super- 
ont  causing  a  gap.  Their  elasticity  is  so  great,  ficial  only.  For  thb,  the  metal  is  bfi&ted  to  a 
that  one  may  put  his  foot  upon  the  end  of  the  blue  color ;  it  is  then  hatched  with  a  knife,  and 
blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  angle,  when  it  will  the  figure  desired  is  drawn  with  a  fine  brass 
fly  back  perfectly  unclumged.  Razors  are  said  bodkin  upon  the  hatching.  This  done,  a  gold 
Co  do  at  least  twice  as  much  service  as  those  wire  is  conducted  according  to  the  pattern  de- 
made  of  the  best  English  steel.  Articles  re-  mgned,  and  sunk  carefully  into  the  metal  with  a 
quiring  great  sharpness  and  strength  should  be  copper  tooL  Of  late  a  method  is  in  practice  of 
made  of  the  harder  qnali^  of  Damascus,  that  eating  out  a  cavity  for  the  predous  metal  by 
wfaieh  displays  the  Unes  before  the  treatment  means  of  acid.  The  art  was  carried  to  great 
with  acids;  those  requiring  great  elasticity  perfection  in  Damascus,  in  Syria,  whence  its 
should  be  made  of  the  softer  quality,  which  is  name.  It  is  of  sreat  antiquity,  its  invention 
prepared  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  graph-  being  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Glaucus  of 
ite.  Atkinson  in  his  late  work  on  Siberia  states  Chios,  490  B.  0. 

that  Qea.  Anossoff  died  in  1851,  and  that  his  DAMAUN,  or  Damak,  a  seaport  on  the  coast 

sneoesBor  at  the  works  had  failed  to  produce  pfN.Concan,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese;  pop. 

the  remarkable  blades  for  which  the  establish-  about  6,000.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ment  had  become  celebrated.     The  wonderful  Damaun  river,  on  the  gulf  of  Oambay,  100  m.  N. 

quality  of  the  arms  previously  made  there  is  from  Bombay ;  lat.  20^  24'  N.,  long.  72^  68'  E. 

particnlarly  noticed  by  Oapt.  James  Abbott,  It  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea ;  its  houses 

m  his  *^  Journey  from  Heraut  to  St.  Peters-  are  whitened,  and  it  contains  several  churches 

burg."    The  observations  of  M.  Anossoff  upon  and  convents,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 

the  introduction  of  other  metals  to  alloy  the  steel  dirty.    It  is  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  a  castle, 

are  very  minute,  but  they  are  all  unfavorable  The  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  18  feet  of 

to  any  mixtures  with  the  iron  and  carbon. —  water  at  high  tide.    It  is  a  good  port  of  refuge 

These  researches  are  particularly  interesting,  and  of  repairs  for  small  vessels.    Ship-building 

from  their  bearing  upon  the  new  process  of  pro-  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  commerce  is 

dncing  cast  steel,  introduced  into  successful  op-  dedining.    The  Portuguese  sacked  and  burned 

eration  in  this  country,  by  melting  malleable  the  town  in  1531,  and  in  1558  took  formal  pos- 

troD  in  cmdbles  with  carbonaceous  fluxes,  thus  session  of  it.    The  territory  which  they  hold 

avoiding  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  here  is  10  m.  long  and  5  m.  broad. 

cementation.    For  this  operation  see  Steel.  DAMAUN,  Daman,  or  The  Bordeb,  a  district 

DAMASK,  a  fabric  originally  manufactured  of  the  Punjnub,  formerly  included  in  Rumeet 

at  Damascus,  whence  its  name.    It  was  made  Singh^s  kingdom  of  Lahore,  between  lat.  28  40' 

of  silk,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  omamen-  and  83°  20'  N.,  long.  69""  80'  and  71^  20'  K ; 

tal  woven  figures  of  fruits,  fiowers,  animals,  length  800  m. ;  average  breadth  60  m.  It  lies  be- 

and  landscapesL     It  is  still  distinguished  by  tween  the  Indus  and  the  Suliman  mountiuns, 

these  ornaments,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Sinde  N.  to  the 

they  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving,  Kala  or  Salt  range.    The  irrigated  portions  are 

though  the  material  of  modern  damask  is  often  highly  fertile,  but  other  parts  of  the  country 

linen,  sometimes  indeed  woollen,  or  even  cot-  consist  of  burning,  sterile  plains,  sandy  deserts^ 

too,  or  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.    The  or  Jungles  infested  by  wild  beasts.    The  heat  in 

cotton  fabric,  from  its  want  of  durability  and  summer  is  intense,  but  ice  often  forms  in  winter, 

beauty,  has  littie  to  recommend  it  for  this  man-  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Juts  and  Beloochees, 

nfiu^ore,  particularly  as  it  is  only  by  great  care  dark-complexioned,  ill-formed,  and  quarrelsome. 

and  frequent  bleaching  that  it  can  be  made  to  DAMBOOL,  or  Dambolo,  a  village  in  the  isl- 

retain  its  whiteness.   Its  peculiar  texture  is  that  and  of  Ceylon,  with  an  immense  rock  about  a 

called  tweeling  or  twilling,  in  which  the  wnrp  mile  distant,  rising  550  feet  above  the  plain,  and 

and  ti^  woof  cross  each  other,  not  alternately,  called  DambooUagalla.    On  its  S.  side,  100  feet 

but  at  intervals  of  several  threads.    These  in-  from  the  summit,  are  5  very  remarkable  caves, 

tervals  being  at  every  8  threads  in  damask,  the  in  which  the  Ceylonesc  monarch  Walogambaha 

itoff  is  call^  an  8-leaf  twill.    The  linen  dam<-  concealed  himself  during  an  invasion  of  the  Mai- 
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dudiDg  with  his  own  opinions.    In  1857  an-  turn.    Pythias  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  Da- 

peared  his  Memoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoiredeia  mon  gave  liimself  up  as  his  sabstitnte.    Before 

jMloaophie  du  XVIII'  siiele.    He  also  edited  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution,  Pythias 

Jonffinoj's  Kouveauz  melanges^  with  an  intro-  returned,  and  Dionysins  set  both  of  them  free, 
dnctory  notice,  beside  publishing  a  yarietj  of        DAMOREAU,  Laxtrb  Cihthie  ^ontalant), 

nnsoelkneotts  philosophical  memoirs,  including  a  French  vocalist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1801. 

•ketches  of  Bavle,  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Helvetius,  Her  parents  were  employed  as  concierges  in  tiie 

Diderot  and  others.  conservatory,  and  Laure  was  not  yet  7  when 

DAHJANICS,  Jaxos,  ceneral  in  the  Hun-  she  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  that  institution. 
guian  war  of  1848-^49,  bom  in  the  Military  Her  talent  attracted  Uie  attention  of  Plantade, 
frontier  district  of  Austria  in  1804,  executed  at  one  of  the  professors,  who  admitted  her  into  his 
And,  Oct  6, 1849.  Though  a  Rascian  by  birth,  singing  class,  and  afterward  introduced  her  to 
and  serving  in  one  of  the  regi  ments  of  his  nati  ve  Louis  Napoleon's  mother,  Hortense,  who  became 
district,  he  early  drew  upon  himself  the  atten-  interested  in  the  little  girL  In  1819  she  made 
ticm  of  his  Austrian  superiors  by  manifestations  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  under  the  name 
of  a  liberal  and  national  Hungarian  tendency,  of  Mademoiselle  Cinti ;  but  her  reputation  was 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  war  he  not  established  until  4  years  afterw£a*d.  In  1887 
was  for  this  reason  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  but  he  she  left  the  Paris  opera  and  went  to  Belgium, 
was  retained  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  and  where  she  married  M.  Damorean,  an  actor  eon- 
aabeequently  sent  as  commander  of  the  Sd  and  nected  with  the  theatre  of  Brussels.  One  of 
9th  battalions  agdnst  his  own  countrymen,  the  her  most  memorable  achieven^ts  was  in  1829), 
RaaffinnH,  in  southern  Hungary.  His  gigantic  when  she  sang  in  the  first  m  of  the  Matri' 
atatore,  imsurpassed  valor,  and  revolutionary  monio  ugreto  together  with  Malibran  and  Bon- 
rigor,  aoon  made  him  the  £eivorite  of  the  army  tag,  without  being  eclipsed  by  either  of  those 
ana  nation,  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes,  artists.  In  1844  she  took  leave  of  the  French 
He  won  the  battles  of  Lagerndorf  (Nov.  9, 1848),  stage,  and  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  Unit- 
of  Alibonar  (Dec.  17),  and  when  recalled  to  join  ed  States ;  after  which  she  became  professor  in 
the  chief  central  army,  the  decisive  battle  of  one  of  the  singing  classes  of  the  conservatory. 
fizolnok  (March  5,  1849) ;  and  in  the  spring  She  has  publbhed  a  Methode  de  chanty  an  Ah 
campaign  of  OOrgei  he  had  the  chief  merit  in  hum  de  romances^  and  some  fugitive  pieces. 
the  successive  victories  of  Izsaszeg  (April  6),  DAMPE,  Jacob  Jacobssn,  a  Danish  profea- 
Waitzen  (10th),  Nagy-Sarlo  (19th),  and  before  sor  of  philosophy,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10, 
Comom  (26th).  Having  accidentally  hurt  his  1790,  died  in  1850.  The  liberal  sentiments  of 
leg,  be  was  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  his  lectures  on  philosophy  gave  umbrage  to  the 
office  of  sutetitute  minister  of  war,  which  was  govemment,  and  he  was  detained  in  prison  from 
tendered  him,  as  well  as  from  further  service  1821  to  1841,  when  Christian  YHl.  restored  him 
in  the  field.  Made  commander  of  the  recon-  to  liberty.  He  contributed  many  articles  to 
qnered  fortress  of  Arad,  he  surrendered  4  days  religious  and  political  publications,  and  is  the 
after  Gk>rgei  (Aug.  17)  to  the  Russians,  who  author  of  a  work  on  Danish  orthography,  of 
soon  delivered  him  up  to  the  Austrians.  He  literary  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  a 
was  banged  after  having  witnessed  the  execu-  variety  of  books,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
tion  of  12  fellow  officers.  show  the  compatibility  of  liberal  institutions 

DAMM,  Lake  of  {Dammieche  See  or  Damm-  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
$eke  See\  a  lake  in  the  circle  of  Stettin,  province        DAMPIER,  William,  an  English  navigator, 

of  Pomerania,  Prussia.    It  is  formed  by  the  ex-  bom  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  about  1652 ; 

pension  of  the  Oder,  near  its  mouth,  is  about  the  date  of  hb  death  is  unknown.    His  father, 

10  m.  in  length  by  1^  in  breadth,  and  is  navi-  a  farmer,  destined  him  for  commercial  pursuits, 

gable  in  its  whole  extent.    It  receives  the  wa-  but  having  become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 

tan  of  the  Dna  and  the  Pldne.  the  boy's  guardian  took  him  from  school,  and 

DAMOCI£S,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Dio-  sent  him  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  in  which 

nysios  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    Damocles  capacity  he  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland 

had  extolled  the  happiness  of  Dionysius  in  be-  and  the  East  Indies.    War  having  broken  out 

ing  a  rich  and  powerful  king,  and  the  latter,  between  England  and  Holland,  Dampier  enlist- 

wwhing  to  show  him  the  nature  of  that  happi-  ed  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  was  present  in  two 

oeas,  placed  him  one  day  at  a  magnificent  ban-  actions,  fell  sick,  was  invalided  and  sent  home. 

quel,  with  a  naked  sword  suspended  above  his  On  recovering,  he  undertook  for  5  months  the 

bead  by  a  single  hair.  overseership  of  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.    Dis- 

DAMONT  AND  PYTHIAS,  the  names  of  two  liking  that  obscure  life,  he  made  several  voyages 

celebrated  Syracusans,  which  are  always  join-  in  a  Jamaica  coaster.    At  Kingston  he  became 

ed  as  the  types  of  tme  and  noble  friendship,  acquainted  with  a  party  of  lumberers  about  to 

They  were  both  Pythagoreans.   Pythias,  or  cor-  sail  for  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  cut  mahogany, 

reetly  Phintias,  was  condemned  to  death  by  and  readily  agreed  to  join  them.    He  remained 

Dionysins  the  Elder,  but  requested  to  be  tem-  with  them  3  years.    Returning  to  London  in 

porarily  released  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs,  1C78,  he  published  a  description  of  the  bay  of 

promising  to  procure  a  friend  to'  take  his  place  Honduras.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  left  Lon- 

and  anffer  bis  punishment,  if  he  should  not  re-  don  for  South  America,  with  the  intention  to 
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lumbMipg;  tatiiJaiMiMbeiiMtwith  1701,  Umj  ww»  takMi  from  Um  Uaod  bj  a 

SMTtyof  bnooaMtn^  who  wer«  about  to  make  pawing  ihip,  andearried  toEoglaod,  where  bo 

m  aewent  oo  the  Spaniah  main,  and  be  and  hia  pobliined  an  aeooimt  of  the  expedition.    Got- 

oomrailee  Joined  them.    The  partjr  oroeied  the  ermnent  seemi  to  have  been  aiieatiified  with 

iMhrnae  to  the  Paeifio.    On  the  radfio  eoaet,  the  reealL  lor  it  gave  him  no  Airther  emploj- 

with  their  mall  boata,  thej  boarded  and  cap-  mwt    The  reet  of  hia  life  ia  obecore.    In  1708 

tMod  leTeral  ihtpa.  which  ther  eooTerted  into  we  find  him  making  an  unsoooeaiftil  emiie  aa 

onitere,  and  with  them  pillaged  the  citiea  on  the  maeter  of  a  privateer  belongmg  to  a  eompeiiy 

FmiTian  coaat.    An  immense  amoont  of  |don*  of  English  merchants^  and  again  in  the  capacity 

im  fell  into  their  hand%  but  they  qoarrelled  so  of  pilot  to  a  privateering  expedition.  onderCapt. 

anieh  aboot  its  distribiition  that  Dampier  left»  Woods  Rogers,  in  1711.    In  1707  he  poUished 

md  afriTed  in  Viisinia  in  168i.   On  Ang.  t8»  adefence  St  his  boccaneering  on  the  Spankb 

M8S,  he  set  oat  with  a  privatser,  Capt.  John  mahi.    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  oo  winos  and 

Oook,  for  the  Padfie  ocean,  via  C^  Horn,  tidea.  Dampier^style  of  relating  hiandTentwsa 

Oook^s  expedition  eniised  along  the  coasts  of  is  interesting;  his  descriptions  are  Tivld,  and 

Ohili,  Fton,  and  llexioo,  making  depredations  his  Ihcta  generally  correct    The  best  editioa 

tn  the  Spaniards.    In  1686  Dampier  Joined  the  of  his  collected  voyages  lypeared  at  London  in 

eoBwnann  of  Oapi.  Bwan  on  the  coast  of  Cali-  1788,  in  4  vols.  Sva 

timia,  in  hopea  to  intercept  the  Spanish  llaniU  DAN.    I.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.    XL  A 

laDeoo;  hot  that  rich  prae  did  not  iUl  into  tribe  of  Israel,  descendants  of  the  preceding^ 

their  httids»  tf^tbey  set  sail  for  the  Philippine  and  the  division  of  Palestine  alkitted  to  them. 

Wands.    Aftenkany  hardships  th^  arriyed,  in  The  ktter  was  boonded  by  Ephraim,  Bei^|amin. 

a  perishing  condition,  at  the  isle  of  Gaam;  thence  Jnd^  and  the  Mediterranean.    ID.  A  town  or 

imj  steered  for  Mindanao,  the  crew  being  in  a  Pslssttne,  on  the  northern  bonndsrv,  caOed 

state  of  mutiny:  at  this  place  they  set  ashore  Laish  before  its  cooqoest  by  the  Danitea  from 

Ospt  Swan,  ana  tliose  wno  were  fovorable  to  the  Phcsnidans. 

kirn.    Dampier  continned  to  cmise  with  the  DAN  RIVER,  a  river  of  Ya.  and  N.  a    1ft 

mutineers  in  the  Indian  arohipelsgo,  where  he  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Bloc  Ridge  In 

noted  some  islands  hitherto  unknown,  and  in  Petrickco.,  Va.,  and  flows  8.  £.  into  Surrey  eo^ 

the  couTM  of  the  voyage  touched  at  New  Hoi-  N.  C    It  then  turns  £.,  and  after  a  winding 

land,  or  Aostralia.    Having  become  disgusted  course  of  800  m.,  during  which  it  6  timee 

with  the  excesses  of  his  companions,  he  secreted  crosses  the  boundary  betwem  the  8  states,  and 

himself  with  7  others  on  one  of  the  Nicobar  drains  a  tract  of  country  4,000  so.  m.  in  extent, 

iriandi,andoathedepartoreofthebQCcaneerB,  it  nnitee  with  the  Staunton,  or  Roanoke  river, 

Mt  to  sea  in  a  canoe  to  reach  the  EngUah  at  darksville,  V a.    It  is  navigable  by  boata  aa 

mdory  at  Acheen,  Sumatra.   A  tempest  threw  for  aa  DanviUe,  Ya. 

Mm  oo  the  conrt^but  at  length  he  readied  DAN  A,  FBASoia»  an  American  Jurist,  bom  aft 

his  destination.    Fhxn  Acheen  he  made  sev-  Chariestown,  Mass.,  June  18, 1748,  died  at  Cton- 

eral  commercial  voyages  to  Tonquin,  Makcca,  bridge,  April  86,  1811.    He  was  graduated  aft 

Madras,  and  Bencoolen.    At  the  latter  place  he  Harvard  college  in  1768,  and  was  a£nitted  to  the 

hdd  the  office  of  master  of  the  artilleiy  for  6  bar  in  1767.    The  state  of  pnUic  aflairs  at  thia 

months.     From  Benooolen  he  embarlced  for  period  attracted  the  seal  or  the  fwesight  of  the 

Sni^aod,  where  lie  arrived  Sept  16, 1681,  and  young  men  of  most  promise  in  the  profossioo. 

MiSished   his  '•  Yoyage  ait>ond  the  World.**  He  Joined  the  ""  Sons  of  Libertv,*"  and  John 

He  dedicated  the  book  to  Charlee  Montague,  Adams's  diary  of  Jan.  1766,  speaks  of  the  dab 

aarlof  Ualifox,  president  of  the  roval  society,  by  in  which  ^' Lowell,  Dana,  Qoincy,  and  other 

wliom  he  was  recommended  to  the  admiralty,  young  fellows  '*  were  not  ill  employed  in  l^ngtb* 

who  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Roebuck,  a  ened  discussions  of  the  right  of  taxation.    Tlio 

government  vessel  of  18  guns,  for  the  purpose  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  an  opening  to  prae- 

of  exploring  the  coast  of  New  Holland.    With  tice,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  was  soon  mudi  enpgcd. 

this  liiip  be  set  sail  from  the  Downs,  Jan.  86.  He  was  of  counsel  in  the  well-known  Lecmnere 

1688,  and  having  run  acrom  to  Braxil«  tamed  slave  case  in  1768,  decided  some  8  years  befoco 

hiscoorseeastwtfd  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  that  of  Somerset,  and  to  the  same  effect.  In  1778 

which  be  traced  for  nearly  800  leagues.    Being  he  acted  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Uand  patriota 

unable  to  effect  any  communication  with  the  in  concert  with  John  Adams  for  the  prosecutioii 

natives,  he  bore  up  for  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  matter  of  Rome's  and  Moffat's  letters; 

to  refiL    On  his  departure  he  threaded  the  and  in  the  next  year  oiiposed,  though  one  of  tho 

arahipelago,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1700,  came  on  the  youngest  of  the  bar,  the  addresMe  of  that  body 

coast  of  New  Guinea,  which  he  sorreyed,  pass-  to  Gov.  HutchiuMm  on  his  departure.   In  Sept. 

kif  thn>tigh  the  strait  which  sepantca  that  1774,  he  was  choien  delegate  from  Csmbridge 

ismnd  from  New  Britain,  and  which  bears  his  to  the  1st  proriQcial  congrese  of  Massachusetts, 

aanse.    After  numerous  other  discoveries,  he  In  the  beginning  of  April  following  he  sailed  for 

ffetamed  by  a  new  rouu  to  Cersm,  in  the  Mo-  England  (where  his  brother  had  settled  L  charged 

laoeas.    On  his  way  to  l^g'^'^t  his  ship  found-  wiUi  confidential  letters  to  Dr.  Franklin  on  the 

and  off  the  island  of  Ascension.    Dampier  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  from  Warren,  the  elder 

Uacrsw  saved  themselves;  8  months  after,  in  Qnincy,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  other  kadtfm.    John 
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Adams,  in  a  letter  of  April,  1776,  introdnces  land,  where  he  was  detained  until  Jnlf  7,  when 

him  to  Washington  as  "  a  gentleman  of  familj,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Frankfort  and  Berlin 

fortnne,andedacation,  who  has  just  returned  to  to  his  post  at  St.  Petersbnrg.     His  powers 

his  country  to  share  with  his  friends  in  their  eztendeo,  beside  the   making  of  treaties  of 

dangers  and  triumphs.    He  will  satisfy  yon  that  amity  and  commerce,  to  an  accession  of  the 

we  have  no  reason  to  expect  peace  from  Britain."  United  States  to  the  *' armed  neutrality"  of 

His  connection,  throngn  his  brother^s  marriage,  the  north.    The  results  of  Mr.  Dana^s  2  years' 

with  the  Kinnairds  and  the  Pulteneys,  among  residence  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  are 

whom  he  also  met  Gov.  Johnstone,  enabled  him  given  in  detail  in  Sparks's  ^^  Diplomatic  Cor- 

to  judge  of  Uie  state  of  English  feeling  beyond  respondence  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  viii.    His 

the  usual  American  circle  there.    He  was  also  intercourse  with  Count  Ostermann  of  the  for- 

intimate  with  Dr.  Price,  and  had  contributed  to  eign  office  was  frequent  and  friendly,  but  in- 

the  material  of  the  work  published  by  him,  soon  formal.    The  influence  of  England  was  strong^ 

after,  in  defence  of  the  colonies.  In  the  May  after  of  France  ambiguous  or  suspected ;  the  poUcy 

his  return  he  was  chosen  by  the  Massachusetts  and  perhaps    the  pride  of  Catharine  prom- 

msaembly  one  ofthe  council,  who  at  that  time  act-  ised  her  tne  part  of  mediator  between  the 

ed  not  only  as  a  senate  but  as  the  executive  of  three  powers,  which  she  was  no  wise  disposed 

the  state ;  of  this  body  he  continued  a  member  to  sacrifice  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 

by  rejections  until  1780.   In  Nov.  1776,  he  was  American  independence ;  and  she  maintained 

chosen  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  her  attitude  of  reserve  even  after  the  signature 

congress  of  1777,  which  formed  the  confedera-  of   the  preliminaries  of  peace.    Having   ex- 

tion,  and  again  to  the  congress  of  1778,  where  hausted  every  resource  that  appeared  compati- 

he  was  pla^sd  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  the  ble  with  the  dignity  of  his  country,  Mr.  Dana 

first  importance  and  responsibility  at  that  junc-  obtained  leave  from  congress,  and  quitted  St. 

tare,  charged  with  the  entire  reorganization  of  Petersburg,  Sept.  4,  1788,  returning  direct  by 

the  army  and  its  establishments.    Accompanied  ship  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  December. 

by  President  Reed,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  oth-  To  the  diplomatic  controversy  of  Mr.  Adams 

ers  of  the  committee,  he  passed  from  January  to  with  Count  Yergennes  and  Dr.  Franklin,  lULr. 

April  of  that  year  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Dana  was  not  a  party,  but  he  was  a  party  to 

eonoerting  with  Washington  the  plan  subse-  the  facts  out  of  which  it  arose.    Mr.  Adams  says 

qnently  transmitted  by  congress,  June  4,  1778,  in  his  vindication  of  hLs  course :  ^^  I  had  the  ad- 

to  the  commander-in-chief,  ^^to  be  proceeded  viceandapprobationof  Chief  Justice  Dana,  then 

in  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  legation  for  peace, 

and  Mr.  Dana,  or  either  of  them."    He  was  also,  to  every  clause  and  word  in  uie  whole  corre- 

with  G.  Morris  and  Drayton,  of  the  committee  spondence.    He  said  the  ^  count  neither  wrote 

of  April  20,  1778,  upon  whose  well-known  re-  like  a  gentleman  himself,  nor  treated  me  like  a 

port  the  so'^salled  conciliatory  bills  of  Lord  gentleman ;  and  it  was  indispensably  necessary 

North  were  unammously  rejected,  and  the  in-  that  we  should  show  him  that  we  had  some  un- 

tended  influence  of  the  peace  commission  of  derstanding  and  some  feeling.' "    In  Feb.  1784, 

that  year  was  forestalled  and  frustrated.     His  Mr.  Dana  was  again  delegated  by  the  assembly 

English  acquaintance  Johnstone  was  of  this  com-  to  the  general  congress,  where  he  took  his  seat 

mission,  and  had  hoped  to  secure  his  codpera-  May  24,  and  on  the  29th  was  selected  to  repre- 

tion  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  immediately  sent  Massachusetts  on  the  committee  of  states, 

on  his  arrival;  which  was,  however,  laid  before  which  continued  in  session  until  Aug.  11,  being 

congress,  July  18,  with  the  more  obnoxious  vested  with  many  congressional  powers  during 

overtures  to  Reed  and  Robert  Morris.  On  Sept.  the  recess.    Jan.  18,  1785,  he  was  appointed  by 

29,  1779,  Mr.  Dana  was  chosen  secretary  to  Mr.  Gov.  Hancock  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 

Adamses  embassy,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  Massachusetts.    Aug.  29,  1786,  he  was  chosen 

and  conmierce  with  Great  Britain,  and  sailed  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  convention,  which  re- 

with  the  minister  from  Boston,  Nov.  13,  in  the  suited  in  the  call  of  the  convention  which  framed 

French  frigate  Sensible.    Landing  after  a  pas-  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.    To  this 

■age  of  25  d&js  at  Ferrol  in  Spain,  they  made  a  latter  body  he  was  also  appointed  a  delegate, - 

toilsome  winter^s  journey  across  the  mountains,  April  9,  1787,  but  his  judicial  duties  and  his 

and  arrived  at  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1780.     Events  hedth,  still  suffering  from  his  residence  at  St. 

being  not  yet  ripe  for  negotiation,  and  his  re-  Petersburg,  prevented  his  attendance.    In  the 

lations  with  Yergennes  not  cordial,  Mr.  Adams  Massachusetts  convention,  however,  for   the 

left  for  the  Netherlands,  July  27.    Mr.  Dana  adoption  of  that  instrument  (Jan.  9,  1788),  he 

remained  nntil  Sept  12,  when,  upon  receiving  took  a  leading  part  in  its  favor.   Nov.  29,  1791, 

the  commiseion  of  congress  for  Mr.  Adams  and  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 

eventually  for  himself  to  raise  loans  in  Europe,  and  during  his  15  years'  tenure  of  that  office 

he  joined  that  gentleman  in  Amsterdam,  and  kept  aloof  from  political  life ;  unless  it  should 

remained  witli  him  in  Holland  until  December  now  be  considered  an  exception  that  he  was  a 

following.     March  15,   1781,  he  received  in  presidential  elector  in  1792  and  1800^  as  well  as 

Paris  the  congressional  appointment  (of  Dec.  in  1808.    He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams, 

18, 1780)  of  minister  to  Russia,  and  leaving  that  June  5,1797,  with  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and 

city  Apnl  7,  again  joined  Mr.  Adams  in  Hoi-  John  Marshall,  special  envoy  to  the  French 
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npiiblie;  but  preearkms  health  oompelM  hhn  and  then  returned  to  Kew  Hiren,  where  he 
io  decline  that  office,  which  waa  afterward  aoon  after  married  Henriett*  iVanoea,  daughter 
toat&md  upon  Mr.  Gerrj.  After  retiring  from  of  Froi.  SiUiman.  and  where  he  has  since  re- 
the  bench  in  180<t,  where  he  was  snoceeded  aided.  Before  gouur  to  the  Pacific  he  published, 
hgr  his  friend  Theophilns  Parsons,  Chief  Jos-  in  1887,  the  first  edition  of  his  "^  lOneralogj,*^ 
tloe  Dana  took  no  official  part  in  public  affairs,  a  work  of  high  repute  in  Europe  and  Ameri^ 
The  ardent  discussion  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  em-  of  which  the  4th  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
bargo  throughout  the  towns  of  Kew  England,  ^ypearedinl864.  His  first  publication  connected 
eidled  out  his  eloquence  at  Oambridge,  where  with  the  obsenrations  which  he  made  in  the  ex- 
itM  impression  is  not  yet  lost  This  waa  not,  ploringezpedition  was  a**  Report  on  Zoophytes,^ 
lioweTer,  a  partisan  opposition,  aa  he  had  al-  which  appeared  in  1846  (740  pp.  4to.)L  with  an 
wasjrs  strenuonslj  reaistea  the  policy  of  sospend-  atlaa  of  81  f<^o  platea.  In  this  work,  Mr.  Dana 
lug  commerce  when  it  had  been  adrocated  on  reviewed  the  whole  department  of  polyps^  oom- 
emier  occasions. — ^A  succession  of  such  puUic  bining  his  own  obserrations  with  thoae  of  ear* 
trusts  during  80  years  of  the  first  period  of  the  Uer  anthora,  and  prq>oeed  a  new  classjficatioo, 
npnMic  attests  Mr.  Dana*s  eminent  ability  and  bringing,  for  the  first  timcL  the  actlida  and 
Integrity ;  yet  one  is  additionally  struck,  m  the  the  akyonoid  polype  into  their  true  rdationa 
aeconnta  of  his  contemporaries,  by  a  peculiar  to  the  astrsoia  polirpa.  The  number  of  new 
inipressiveness  of  personal  character,  and  an  species  which  he  describes  is  880.  The  9d 
influence  out  of  the  common  range.  Asa  Judge  work  in  the  same  series  was  a  ^Report  on  the 
be  was  well  read  and  i4>prehenBive  of  principles,  Geology  of  the  Pacific  ^*  (766  pp.  4to.,  1848X 
nd  of  an  ezemplarr  austerity  toward  all  man-  with  an  atlaa  of  81  plates.  Tnis  work  pre- 
ner  of  chicane  and  indirection,  a  discerning  sents  a  view  not  only  of  the  geology  of  parte 
and  assiduous  diplomatist,  and  a  man  of  lead-  of  Australia,  western  America,  and  the  ial- 
Ing  in  elective  and  popular  assemblies,  where  ands  of  the  Pacific,  but  also  treata  at  length, 
his  eloquence  exhibited  a  rare  imion  of  impaa-  and  with  original  view^  of  volcanic  phenom^ 
itaied  feeling  with  natoral  dignity.  He  waa  ena,  coral  reefr  and  islands,  and  the  genera) 
cne  of  the  founders  of  the  American  academy  features  of  the  globe.  The  8d  work  pertain- 
€f  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  retirement  was  en-  ing  to  the  exploring  expedition  was  a  "Re- 
livened  by  his  interest  in  enterprise* for  the  p<^  on  Crustacea^*  (1620  pp.  4to.  1868-*54X 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  by  with  an  atlas  of  96  folio  platea.  In  thb  wodc 
literary  and  other  cultivated  tastes.  His  house  680  ^>ecies  are  described,  of  which  668  are 
at  Cambridge  was  much  visited  by  his  old  fel-  new.  These  reports  were  published  b^  the 
low  leaders  of  the  federal  party,  and  by  younger  U.  8.  government,  and  onl  v  800  coplsa  of  eadi 
men  from  the  university,  the  Channings,  All-  have  Uins  far  been  issued.  With  few  cxo^ 
aton,  Bnokminster,  and  othera,  afterward  va-  tiona,  the  drawings  in  these  atlases  were  made 
rionsly  distinguished.  He  was  married  in  early  by  Mr.  Dana  hiniself.  While  engaged  In  pre- 
Itfe  to  a  daughter  of  William  Ellery  of  Rhode  paring  the  last  two  of  these  reporta,  Mr.  Dana 
laland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  nas  Men  the  active  editor  of  the  ^  American 
Independence,  and  was  the  father  of  Richard  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,^  founded  In  1819 
H.  Dana,  and  several  other  children.  by  the  elder  SiUlman,  and  well  known  aa  the 
DANA,  JAMxa  Dwiobt,  ULD^  an  Ameri-  chief  repository  of  the  scientific  labors  of  their 
ean  philosopher,  bom  at  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  countrymen.  To  this  ioumal,  which  completed 
1818,  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1838,  ito  76th  volume  in  1868,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
having  been  attracted  to  that  injttitution  by  the  ceedings  of  the  American  academy  of  arte  and 
fiune  of  the  elder  Silliman.  During  his  regular  sciencee  in  Boston,  the  Ivoeum  of  natural 
oourse  of  study,  Mr.  Dana  evinced  an  especial  history  of  Kew  York,  and  the  aeadeoy  of 
love  for  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  natural  sdencee  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dana 
Soon  after  leaving  tlie  college  he  received  the  baa  contributed  various  important  adentlfie 
appointment  of  teacher  of  mathematics  to  mid-  memoirs.  A  series  of  4  articles  from  hia  pen« 
ahipmcn  in  the  U.  a  navy,  and  sailed  to  the  entitled  "Science  and  the  Bible,''  called  forth 
Mediterranean  in  the  Delaware  ship  of  the  line,  by  a  work  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  on  the  "  Six 
rsCnming  in  1836.  During  the  2  years  follow-  Days  of  Creation,''  am>eared  in  the  ^  Bibliolheca 
big  he  acted  at  Yale  college  as  assistant  to  Saora"  in  1866-'7.  Soon  after  the  resignatioB  by 
Pm  SiUiman,  whose  successor  in  ofllce  he  af-  Fni,  Silliman  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
lerward  became.     In  Dec.  1836,  he  was  i^  geology  in  Yale  college,  Mr.  Dana  enteiVd,  In 

rnted  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  the  U.  1866,  on  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Silliiaan 
exploring  expwlitioo,  then  about  to  be  sent  professor  of  natural  history  and  geologr  In 
to  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  squad-  that  institution,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
ion,  under  tlie  command  of  Com.  Wilkes,  sailed  elected  in  1860 ;  his  brother-in-law.  Prof.  Ben- 
la  Aug.  1838,  and  returned  home  in  1848.  Jamin  Silliman,  Jr.«  having  been  appointed  to 
Dnring  the  13  years  following,  Mr.  Dana  was  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Prof.  Dana  is  now 
fBgagedinpreparingfor  publication  the  various  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  nro- 
nporta  of  this  ex|>editlon  committed  to  his  fessorahip,  and  in  editing  the  "  American  Jour- 
ebarge,  and  in  pursuing  other  scientific  labors,  nal  of  Science."  A  text  boc^  on  geology  from 
Ha  reaided  at  Washington  ftt>m  1849  to  1844,  hia  pen  haa  been  annoonoed  as  neany  ready  for 
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pnblicatioii.    In  1854  he  was  elected  president  He  reported  the  papers  of  Kov.  20, 1767,  and  Ifaj 

ci  the  American  association  for  the  advance-  8,  1770,  noted  at  that  time.  He  was  a  membc^ 

ment  of  science,  having  been  for  many  years  of  the  association  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  at 

one  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  body,  and  their  celebrated  meeting  of  Dec.  17,  1769,  ad- 

in  Ang.  1855,  he  delivered  the  annnal  address  ministered  to  Secretary  Oliver  the  oath  of  non- 

before  Uiat  association  at  its  meeting  in  Provi-  execution  of  the  stamp  act,  and  made  and  signed 

dence.    Prof.  Dana  has  been  elected  a  member  a  solemn  official  record  of  that  fact,  by  which 

of  various  learned  societies  in  Europe,  including  he  would  seem  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 

tbe  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin,  the  charge  of  treason  under  the  constructions  of 

royal    academy  of  sciences   in    Munich,  the  those  days.    His  death,  which  occurred  3  years 

geological  and  linnsBan  societies  in  London,  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  is  spoken  of  in 

the  philomathic  society  in  Paris,  and  others.  the  letters  of  the  leading  patriots  as  a  great  loas 

DANA,  Jamxs  Fresman,  an  American  chem-  to  the  cause.    He  was  married  to  the  sister  of 

i8t^  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1793,  died  in  the  city  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  was  the  father  of  Ghief 

of  New  York  in  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  Luther  Justice  Francis  Dana. 

Dana,  an  officer  in  the  American  naval  service  DANA,  Richabd  Hknbt,  an  American  poet 

in  the  revolution.    He  was  graduated  at  Har-  and  essayist,  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov. 

Tard  coUesein  1813,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  15, 1787.    He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1804^ 

Gorham  of  Boston,  spent  6  months  in  London  where  he  remained  3  years,  but  did  not  gradn- 

in  the  study  of  chemistry  under  the  instruction  ate,  being  involved  in  the  noted  rebellion  of  the 

of  the  celebrated  Accum,  and  on  his  return  classes  in  1807.    He  passed  the  next  2  years 

was  employed  to  refit  and  refumish  the  labor-  at  Newport,  R.  L,  in  completing  the  usual  ool- 

story  of  Harvard  college,  and  established  him-  legiate  studies.    He  read  law  partly  with  his 

self  in  Cambrid^  as  a  physician,  holding  also  fa!tiier,  Chief  Justice  Dana,  and  partly  in  Boston, 

the  office  of  assmant  to  the  professor  of  chem-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1811,  and 

istxy.    In  1819  he  was  appomted  professor  of  afterwu^  with  a  view  to  practising  in  the 

chemistry  in  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  latter  city,  to  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  after  an 

coHege,  where  he  lectured  also  on  mineralogy  additional  short  term  of  study.    He  returned  in 

andM>tany.   In  1825  he  was  chosen  professor  of  tiie  winter  of  1811-12  to  his  native  town, 

chemistry  in  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  where  he  entered  upon  his  profession,  and  was 

and  surgeons,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  for  a  time  also  warmly  interested  in  politics,  on 

of  his  death.    His  only  considerable  publication  the  federal  side,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 

was  a  small  work  on  the  ^^  Mineralogy  and  6e-  and  otherwise.  His  paramount  tastes,  howevei% 

ology  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,^'  written  in  were  literary,  and  he  joined  in  1814  the  club  of 

conjunction  with  his  brother.  Dr.  8.  L.  Dana.  gentiemen  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  by  whom 

DANA,  Richabd,  an  American  jurist,  bom  the  "  North  American  Review  "  was  projected 

at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  7, 1 699,  was  graduated  and  for  a  time  conducted.    His  earliest  writings 

at  Harvard  college  in  1718,  died  May  17,  1772.  were  published  in  that  periodical,  the  "  Essay 

He  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Dana,  the  first  of  on  Ola  Times,"  and  an  article  upon  the  poems 

the  family  who  came  from  England  and  settled  of  Washington  Allston,  afterwai^  his  brother- 

at  Cambridge  in  1640.  After  practising  law  for  in-law.    In  1818-^19  he  was  associated  with 

a  time  at  Marblehead  and  Charlestown,  he  re-  Prof.  E.  T.  Channing  in  the  editorship  of  that 

moved  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  leading  review,  which  subsequently  passed  to  Mr.  £d-» 

barrister.    Judge  Story,  in  his  work  on  Amer-  ward  Everett.    His  criticisms  at  that  time  ex- 

ican  precedents,  has  t&ken  more  examples  from  cited  much  attention,  perhaps  as  much  surprise, 

him  than  from  any  other  pleader,  except  Judge  and  even  some  indignation.  It  was  then  believed 

Trowbridge.    In    the  obituary  notices  of  him  that  Pope  was  the  touchstone  of  English  poetry ; 

he  is  spoken  of  as  at  the  head  of  the  bar.    He  the  Elizabethan  writers  were  in  less  esteem, 

was  more  generally  distinguished  for  his  prom-  while  Wordsworth  and  the  names  associatea 

inence  in  the  measures   of  resistance  which  with  his  were  a  matter  forjest.    The  ethics  and 

immediately  preceded  the  revolution.    His  age  educational  system  of  the  Edgeworths  were  also 

already  advanced,  his  office  of  magistrate  and  in  fashion.    Mr.  Dana  expressed  a  very  different 

position  at  the  bar  and  in  society,  and  the  in-  opinion  on  these  subjects.    In  1821-^22  he  pub- 

trepidity  of  his  character,  carried  great  weight  lished  in  numbers  the  "  Idle  Man,"  with  some 

to  the  side  of  his  young  patriot  mends.    Al-  aid  from  his  friends  Bryant  and  Allston.    It  was 

though  devoted  to  his  profession  and  declin-  read  and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but 

ing  office,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  those  im-  this  was  too  small  a  public  for  its  continuance, 

portaiit  political  assemblages,  where  he  some-  Ilis  first  pieces  in  verse,  the  "  Dying  Raven  " 

times  presided,  the  Boston  town  meetings  from  and  the  "  Husband  and  Wife's  Grave,"  appeared 

1763  to  1772.     It  was  the  custom  of  Boston  in  the   "New  York  Review,"  in  1825,  then 

in  those  troubled  times  to  address  the  country  edited  by  Mr.  Byrant.     In  1827  he  ventured  the 

at  large  on  public  affairs  under  the  form  of  "Buccaneer  and  other  Poems"  in  a  small  volume, 

published  instructions  to  the  representatives  of  This  was  well  received,  indeed  highly  comraend- 

the  town.    Warren,  Hancock,  and  the  Adamses  ed  by  tbe  critics,  and  for  a  volume  of  American 

were  on  committees  for  this  purpose.    Mr.  Dana  poetry  at  that  day  was  not  unsuccessful.    Wil- 

was  always  a  member,  and  often  at  their  head,  son^s  praise  of  the  "  Buccaneer "  in  "  Black* 
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wood*tlCictsl]M»**M*'tlie  mott  p<m«rftilaiid  loOnt  Ifaokeaiie.'  ¥r.  DtiiA^tprietfoegnid- 
fMrigiiiil  of  American  poetical  oompoeitioDa,'*  ualhr  Decame  general  In  the  law  coortBi  where 
was  perhaps  not  withoot  an  efl^  on  the  d-  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  advooatea,  and 
readj  changlnff  tendenej  of  poetical  taste  in  has  been  engaged  in  a  larger  than  nsnal  pro- 
ttbooontrj.  In  IBSShepnbllshed  an  enlarged  portion  of  causes  of  pnbfic  interest;  among 
Tolnme,  including  new  poems  and  the  papers  of  others,  in  the  well-known  relnvestigatioD  of  the 
the  **  Idle  Man  ;^*  and  again  in  1850,  **  roems  prsenmption  of  murder  from  homicide  (York's 
and  Prose  Writings,**  in  2  toIsl,  in  which  to  the  ease,  1845),  which  has  led  to  new  enaotnenta 
oontentsof  the fbnnerTolnme are  added  poems,  on  the  general  solject  in  sereral  states;  on 
the  essi^s  and  reriews  firom  the  **  North  the  legal  right  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible 
American  Beriew,**  and  others  of  a  recent  date ;  In  the  common  schools  in  Maine  (Donahoe  fs. 
being  a  complete  odlection  of  his  writings,  Ridiards,  1854) ;  on  the  canon  lawof  the  £pls- 
with  the  exception  of  a  seriesof  8  lectures  upon  copal  church,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preacott*s  cases, 
Bhakeq>eare,  premured  at  the  inrtance  of  his  1852 ;  on  the  title  to  public  and  raligkNis  ehari* 
cousin.  Dr.  Wnu  Hleiy  Chawiing,  and  dellTered  ties,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  synod  as.  tha 
with  marked  appreciation,  before  the  best  an-  parish  of  the  late  Dr.  Channinc,  1854 ;  in  the 
diences  in  Boston,  Kew  Toik,  and  Philaddphia.  nomerous  trials  for  the  rescue  oi  the  skre  8h*> 
In  the  controTer^  between  the  Unitarian  and  dradc  in  1858,  and  in  the  still  more  noted  eaaa 
Trinitarian  Oongregatlonalists  of  Massachusetts,  of  Anthonj  Bums  in  1854.  He  appeared,  how- 
la  1825-*85,  Mr.  SSma  too^  an  active  part  with  ever,  voluntarily  in  1855,  against  the  removal  of 
the  latter.  For  many  vears  past,  however,  he  Judge  Loring  in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  but  not 
has  been  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church,  after  the  Mawachnsotts  statute  of  Maj  21, 1886^ 
He  resides  in  Boston  and  at  a  beantiral  summer  under  which  the  removal  eventually  took  plaea. 
retreat  on  the shoreof  Gape  Ann. — ^The  success  Mr.  Dana  has  not  been  a  candidate  for  oAea, 
df  Mr.  Dana  as  an  antbor  Is,  perhaps,  more  but  his  political  course  has  been  one  of  some 
noteworthy  for  its  quality  than  Hs  extent  Hia  mark.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  free- 
peculiar  style  la  most  highly  appreciated  by  soil  party,  a  delmte  from  Boston  to  the  Bvf- 
fevers  of  the  simple  and  masonhne  beauties  of  fido  convenUon  of  1848,  and  a  popular  speaker  in 
the  older  EngUsn  writers.  In  dealins  with  that  and  the  republican  movement  of  1856.  Ha 
the  greater  pasrions,  the  handling  is  boKi,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Massarhn- 
Ifae  language  instinctively  true,  but  the  manner  aetts  con8tituti<mal  convention  of  1858,  and  his 
iadramatic,  not  melodramatic,  nor  what  is  called  qieeches  in  that  body  have  received  high  pralaa 
popular.  His  vein  of  senUment  has  a  charm  in  the  chief  work  of  an  eminent  forngn  pab- 
Ibr  meditative  minda,  and  though  in  a  new  lidst  (Mohl's  GeKkidOs  und  LUtrmtmr  itr 
eoontry,  his  thoughts  turn  singnlariy  toward  AoaCtiMiseiiseWreii).  The  ^Two  Tears  be- 
whatever  has  been  consecrated  by  reverence  or  fore  the  Mast,^  by  which  Mr.  Dana  is  so  well 
the  touch  of  time.  The  influence  of  his  critical  known,  is  the  ship  and  shore  llfo  of  a  eonunott 
principles  b  often  observable  in  that  order  of  sailor  detailed  from  personal  experience  by  a 
minds  which  form  the  minds  of  others,  and  has  man  of  education.  It  gained  at  once  both  In 
thus  been  greater  in  the  literature  of  the  coun-  America  and  England  a  popularity  that  may  be 
try  than  may  at  first  anpear.  compared  to  that  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe.**  It  la 
DAKA,  RicnABD  Hianrr,  Jr.,  an  American  alao  a  trustworthy  authority  on  a  sul^|ect  of 
•advocate,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Cam-  some  importance,  the  distinctive  character  of 
bridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1815,  was  graduated  at  the  American  merchant  service.  Mr.  Dana  haa 
Harvard  coUeoe  in  1887.  Being  compelled  to  in-  been  for  manv  vears  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
termpt  his  collegiate  course,  in  1884,  by  a  weak-  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Bess  of  the  eves,  he  made  the  voyaae  described  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedincs.  He  haa 
In  his  *'  Two  Tears  before  the  Mtft,^*  to  Califor-  published  biographical  sketches  of  the  lament- 
nia,  then  a  wild  and  almost  unknown  region.  He  ed  Midor  Vinton,  and  of  his  relatives,  Prut 
was  a  m<*niber  of  the  Dane  law  school  from  1837  Channtng  and  Washington  Allston,  prefixed  to 
to  1840,  under  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  porthumous  volumes  of  their  writings.  He  has 
and  duriuf?  2  yearn  of  that  time  also  acted  as  ad-  alao  occasionally  contributed  to  the  '^  North 
Junct  to  l^ruf.  Clianning  in  the  department  of  American  Review ''  and  the  "*  Law  Reporter."* 
rhetoric  at  the  univeivity.  He  was  admitted  to  DANA,  Samuxl  LrmxB,  an  American  chem- 
the  Dohton  bar  in  1840,  and  was  directly  much  1st,  brotlier  of  Jsmes  Freeman  Dana,  bom  at 
employ od  in  the  admiralty  coart^  baring  been  Amherst,  X.  H.,  July*  1795.  He  was  graduated 
naturally  led  to  pa^  special  attention  to  mari-  at  Ilarvani  college  in  1818,  while  war  raged 
time  and  commercial  law.  In  1841  he  pub-  between  the  Unil^  States  and  Great  Britain, 
llshed  a  manual  of  sea  usages  and  law,  **  The  He  wait  detiirt>us  of  l>ecoming  a  military  engi- 
fieaman's  Friend,*^  republinlicd  in  Englami  as  neer,  solicitetl  the  spiKiintment  of  a  cadet  to 
the  **  8eaman*s  ManuaL*"  A  letter  publi»lied  by  enter  Went  Point,  and  was  immediately  rom- 
hlm  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  afiair  of  tlie  missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  U. 
U.  8.  brigSom^ni,  1848,  and  in  detiulea  ex|ilana-  8.  artillery,  and  served  both  in  New  lork  and 
tlon  of  the  critical  porition  of  tlie  (officers  on  Virginia,  until  the  clone  of  the  war.  He  was 
that  occasion,  served  to  moderate  the  natural  retained  on  tlie  peace  establishment  when  tha 
puldic  freling,  and  rendered  it  more  favorable  army  waa  disbanded,  but  resigned  hIa  oonunli^ 
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don  in  Jmie^  1815.  He  immediately  commenced  birth  to  a  son.  Seeing  his  designs  thns  thwart* 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  received  the  degree  ed,  Acrisios  placed  the  mother  and  child  in  a 
of  M.D.  in  1818.  Practising  as  a  physician  from  chest,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  Jupiter 
1819  to  1826,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  he  was  in  daily  watched  over  their  safety,  and  wafted  them  to 
fiiendly  intercourse  with  those  able  and  enter-  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  they  were  kindly 
pri^ng  men  who  founded  the  cotton  mannfac-  received  by  King  Polydectes.  Perseus  grew  up, 
taring  industry  of  the  state ;  and  having  estab-  and  did  afterward  actually  kill  his  father  by  an 
lished  on  his  own  account  a  chemical  lalx>ratory  accident  Another  legend  relates  that  Dana6 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  bleach-  went  to  Italy,  where  she  became  the  mother  of 
ing  salta,  he  founded  the  ^^  Newton  Chemical  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnns,  who  was  king 
Compeny,"  of  which  he  was  the  chemist  till  1 834.  of  the  Rutuli  when  ^neas  arrived  in  Italy. 
He  tnen  accepted  the  appointment  of  resident  DANAIDES,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend, 
and  consulting  chemist  to  the  Merrimack  manu-  50  daughters  of  Danaus.  Thev  were  married  to 
Ciduring  eompany,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  the  50  sons  of  their  unde  ./Egyptus,  and  their 
itill  performs.  In  his  first  work  he  was  associa-  father,  who  was  in  dread  of  ^S^nrptus  and  his 
ted  with  his  brother,  Prof.  James  F.  Dana,  in  pub-  sons,  made  them  promise  to  muraer  their  hua- 
lishing  the  "  Ifineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  bands  on  their  wecRing  night.  This  promise 
•od  its  Vicinity*'  (1818).  His  next  publication,  they  all  fulfilled  except  Hypermnestra,  who 
made  while  he  was  in  England  in  1833,  was  a  spared  her  husband  Lynccus.  For  their  pun- 
dear  exposition  of  the  chemical  changes  occur-  ishment  they  were  condemned,  in  Hades,  to  fill 
ring  in  tne  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  sieves  with  water. 

was  followed  by  a  report  to  the  city  council  of  DANAUS,  a  mythical  personage  in  Grecian 

Lowell,  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  story,  son  of  Bel  as,  and  twin  .brother  of  i£gyp- 

lead  water  pipes.    About  this  period,  although  tus.    He  had  received  from  his  father  the  king- 

tlie  responsible  duties  of  his  position  absorbed  dom  of  Libya ;  but  fearing  iEgyptus,  he  fled  to 

the  pnncipal  portion  of  his  time,  the  experi-  Argos.  where  he  became  kmg.  According  to  one 

mcnts  and  observations  which  have  connected  legend,  he  was  afterward  killed  by  his  nephew 

his  name  with  agricultural  science  were  made,  Lynceua,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  iBgyptus 

and  the  original   materials  obtained  for  the  who  escaped  deadi  at  the  hands  of  his  wife. 

^  Fanners'  Muck  Manual,"  published  in  1842.  D  ANBURY,  a  post  town,  and  one  of  the  capi- 

In  1848,  '*  An  Essay  on  Manures  "  was  honored  tals  of  Fairfield  co.,  (3onn. ;  pop.  of  the  whole 

by  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  so-  township  in  1800, 5,964.  It  is  a  handsome  town, 

oety,  and  has  been  printed  in  successive  editions,  built  principally  on  one  street,  over  a  mile  in 

while  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  agricul-  length,  and  beside  the  county  buildings  contains 

tnral  and  geological  reports  of  the  state  sur-  7  churches,  2  bai^s,  a  sayings  bank,  a  printing 

vey  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged.    The  office,  4  fulling,  5  grist,  and  15  saw  mills,  numer- 

translation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  ous  hat  factories,  and  3  comb  factories.    The 

treatise  of  Tanquerel  on  lead  diseases,  was  a  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad  and  Still  river,  a 

oontribution  to  medical  knowledge  most  earn-  good  mill  stream,  flowing  into  the  nonsatonio, 

eatly  called  for,  and  most  important  in  its  in-  pass  through  it.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1857. 

flnence.    The  discussion  of  the  lead  pipe  ques-  |1,827,161.  In  1777  it  was  attacked  and  bumea 

tion  gave  rise  to  severalpapers  and  pamphlets  by  the  British,  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Wooster, 

from  Dr.  Dana's  pen.    He  has  also  contributed  the  American  commander,  was  killed.    Incor- 

several  pacpers  to  the  *^  North  American  Re-  porated  in  1696. 

Yiew,'^  and  other  periodicals.  His  investiga-  DANBY,  Franois,  a  British  painter,  bom  at 
tioos  have  shed  light  on  the  more  obscure  points  Wexford,  Ireland,  Nov.  16,  1793.  Among  the 
of  the  important  art  of  printing  cotton,  and  led  best  known  of  his  early  pictures  are  '^Christ 
to  numy  improvements.  His  discoveries  in  Walking  on  the  Sea,*'  ^^  Cleopatra  setting  out 
connection  with  bleaching  cotton  were  first  tomeet  Anthony,*^  the  ^^Opening  of  the  Seventh 
pnUished  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  soeietS  indiu-  Seal,"  &c.  His  later  works  are  more  familiar 
trieUe  de  MAlhatuen^  in  several  papers,  as  cor-  to  the  general  public  through  the  medium  of 
respondenoe  with  that  society.  The  principles  the  illustrated  art  journals.  Such  are  the  ^^  Ship 
there  established  have  led  to  the  American  on  Fire,^*  ^*  Departure  of  Ulysses  from  Ithaca, 
method  of  bleaching,  of  which  that  acute  prac-  ^^  Caius  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.'' 
tical  diemist  Persoz,  in  his  Traite  de  V impression  Mr.  Danby  has  2  sons  who  are  also  painters. 
d€$  timu$^  says  **  that  it  realizes  the  perfection  DANCE,  Geobge,  an  English  architect,  died 
of  chemical  operations."  (See  Bleaching.)  Feb.  8, 1768.  As  architect  to  the  corporation  of 
DANAfi,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  London,  he  built  the  mansion  house  in  1739-*40. 
oi  Acrisias,  king  of  Argos,  and  mother  ot  Per-  He  was  also  architect  of  St.  Botolph^s,  St.  Luke's, 
sens.  Anoraclehad  predicted  that  a  son  of  Danae  and  other  churches  in  London. — George,  jr., 
woold  one  day  kill  Acrisius,  and  the  latter,  in  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1740,  died  Jan.  14^ 
order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  1825,  was  the  architect  of  the  prison  of  New- 
shot  np  DanaS  in  a  brazen  tower.  But  Jupiter  gate  and  of  St.  Luke^s  hospital.  In  1789  he 
vss  enabled  to  visit  her  by  transforming  him-  erected  the  front  of  Guildhall.  Among  his 
self  into  a  shower  of  gold,  and  descending  minor  works  are  the  British  institution,  Pall- 
throng  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  Dana@  gave  mall,  and  the  theatre  at  Bath.    He  was  one  of 


DAHGB  or  DEATH  DAKCSNG 

the  mtlkM  mmahtmd  the  royal  aaidemy,  and  LoBdon^  to  which  John  Ijdnta  added  Tenet 

praiwor  of  arehiteotare.  He  pahlifhed  a  eeriea  that  were  trandated  from  the  fVeoch,  in  the 

of  poftraita  of  artigta  wad  pohlio  charaotera  in  pabee  of  8t  Ddefonmin  Spain,  and  the&mona 

iail-*H  enmved  hj  William  Daniel],  R.  A^  painting  of  the  TWmi/^  <2elfo  inefft  in  the  oam- 

aftar  theorinnal  drmwingib  «e  asale  of  Piaa,  by  Andrea  Oroagna,  in  the 

DANCE  OF  DEATH  (Let  dbfwi  wtmekahm  14th  oentnry.    Ifany  of  theee  haYe  been  pre- 

eraat;  FT,€U»mmwiacab9%§nddam9dmm&rU;  Mited  in  engraTing%  are  fonnd  on  miaials 

Ctor.  TodietUmmay^  a  mediBTal  religiona  danoe^  and  on  the  margins  of  nnmeroos  old  booing  and 

loBg  a  farorite  aolrfeet  of  painting  and  poetry,  in  the  16th  centnry  were  reproduced  in  minia- 

Ib  which  persons  of  idlranu  and  agee  were  rep-  tnreasomamentsfor  the  sheaths  of  swords  and 

laaented  as  dancins  together  with  the  skeleton  poi^ards.    The  flreseo  at  Basel  was  destroyed 

Ibrm  of  death,  which  led  them  to  the  graTC.  oy  the  iallinff  of  the  walls  in  180S,  only  ftW- 

The  gannt  and  stalking  anatomy,  in  whidi  ments  of  it  oehig  preeerred,  hot  in  tiM  16tti 

Qoihic  imagination  penoniiled  death,  was  treat-  century  it  snageirited  to  Holbein  his  celebrated 

ad  both  by  the  poeta  and  popukce  of  the  14th  series  entitled  the  "*  Dance  of  Death,**  whidi 

eeDtury  with  min^^  humor  and  seriousness,  combines  68  distinct  and  most  ^vctm  scenea. 

Masked  figures  repiesentll|  it  appeared  during  Death  here  assumes  Tarious  ironical  costumes^ 

carnival,  with  the  pririlege  of  taking  by  the  while  meeting  with  and  oTercoming  persons 

hand  and  dancing  witiiwhomsoerer  thcT  might  in  CYcry  condition  of  life.    The  older  pictures 

met    With  the  i^>probatlon  of  the  clergy,  a  arenot  divided  into  single  apeaes,  but  the  sfcde- 

aort  of  masquerade  was  instituted,  which  was  ton  appears  lea^uff  after  it  a  procession  of  all 

performed  in  the  churches^  in  which  the  chief  ranks  and  ages.  All  of  the  poems  and  p^tfaigs 

characters  in  society  from  the  pope  to  the  beggar  on  this  grim  sul^fect  are  or  a  ndngled  sublime 

were  supported,  dramatic  conYcrsations  being  and  grotMoue  character,  betraying  a  sentimenl 

intenningied  between  death  and  the  persons  in  of  profound  sadness  beneath  a  gay  and  ironical 

the  procession,  each  of  whom  in  turn  Yanished  manner.  The  best  works  treating  of  it  are  Maw 

fltNn  the  scene,  as  a  symbol  of  departure  from  mann,  LiUraturder  7hdientdmm(Uiptii^\Hl\ 

lUb.    This  custom,  as  represented'  by  art,  ap-  B^mltr  IhdtmUhue  (Stuttgart,  1847);  Feinot, 

pears  for  more  thsA  8  centuries  in  a  Yast  num-  BtAerekM$urUdatmdmmorU(J)^j(m§anF^ 

W  of  forms,  most  Yarious  in  patho8»  hmnor,  rto,  1896) ;  Langlois,  Emai  hut^riqisy  fkUtm- 

and  grotesqueness;  in  Ycrse  in  neariy  CYcry  En-  pmfu^^  et  pittarmfw  tur  Im  dantm  m  aierftL 

lopean  language;  and  in  paintings  on  town  hallsi  witn64engraYingB(8Yols.,  Rouen,  1888);  and 

fei  market  placea.  in  the  arcMcs  of  burying  Donee,  the  ^'  Dance  of  Death"  rLondon,  1888). 
groonds,  and  on  the  walls  of  pslaces,  cloisters,       DANCINO(Qer.  toiisnsFV.  tfafis0r,todancel 

and  chnrchesL  One  of  the  most  interesting  poems  the  art  of  rhythmical  movement,  consisting  or 

on  the  subject  is  in  Spanish,  the  2>afi^  pefMrsi  steps,  bounds,  and  indinations  of  the  figure,  uso- 

ds  Im  m%eHo$  (found  entire  in  the  af^iendiz  to  aUyperformed  to  the  cadence  of  music.  Thougli 

Tfeknor^s  ^'  History  of  Spanish  literature^),  the  feet,  by  which  the  body  changes  from  place 

which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  and  in  which  to  place,  are  the  principal  agents  in  dancing;*yet 

death  summons  to  his  mortal  dance  first  the  sU  the  slight  wavy  motions  of  the  bust,  head, 

pope,  then  the  cardinals,  kinn,  bishops,  and  so  and  arms  are  also  to  be  conndered,  since  it  la 

on,  down  to  day  laborers.    Each  makes  some  by  the  harmony  of  all  the  movements  that  dan^ 

remonstrance,  but  in  vain,  ^  for  still  the  cry  is,  ing  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  art    Espe- 

haste!  and  haste  to  all.*'    Jacques  Jacques,  a  daily  when  several  perBons  Join  in  the  daniDe^ 

Iheetions  canon  of  Ambrun  (1868X  gives  a  col-  the  most  Averse  postures  aira  motions  have  a 

lection  of  tlie  usdess  excuses  which  were  of-  general  symmetry,  so  that  the  dandng  groap 

teed,  and  makes  death  ezdaim :  ^'  Were  I  not  presents  an  lesthetic  unity.    Dancing  is  mmapa 

absolute  over  them,  they  would  confound  me  the  oldest  and  most  universal  of  the  fine  arU^ 

with  their  long  speeches;  but  I  have  business,  and  has  been  in  vogue  for  various  purposes,  in 

and  must  gallop  on.**     Poetical  inscriptions  greater  or  lest  perfection,  from  the  ctfliesttime^ 

often  accompanied  the  paJntinga,  which  are  firrt  equally  among  ■avago  and  civilized  nationa. 

traced  in  the  sooth-weatem  psits  of  Germany,  Among  the  ancient  ^m>tiana,  it  was  both  n 

in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  bwsbia,  the  oldest  social  recreation  and  a  religkms  exercise.    Fer- 

being  that  in  a  convent  of  Basel,  which,  ac-  sons  of  high  rank  did  not,  however,  indulge  In 

cording  to  the  inscribed  verses,  was  painted  in  it  either  in  public  or  private  assemblies^  bat  em- 

1818,  and  wss  renewed  probablv  in  the  16th  ployed  professional  dancers,  like  the  ahneh  and 

century.    Among  the  most  oolebrated  dances  gfauawazee  of  the  present  time,  who  obtiuned  a 

of  death  are  those  of  the  cloister  of  the  Domin-  uvelihood  by  pernMrmances  in  wealthy  houses. 

leans  at  Bssel,  Minted  in  1480  and  often  re-  A  modem  Asutic  ambassador  once  remarked 

Dewed,  of  the  palace  of  St  llanr  at  LfibedL,  in  to  his  European  host :  ^  You  are  then  very  pix>r, 

the  castle  and  cemetery  of  Dresden,  at  Lucerne,  since  you  are  obliged  to  dance  yourselves/*  The 

ABneberg.Leip«c,Strasboorg,  and  Rouen,  in  the  ol^ect  of  Eftyptian  dances  was  to  exhibit  a  great 

flharch  of  the  innocents  at  Pari^  in  the  church  variety  of  mcefnl  gestures  and  attitudes.   They 

of  £«  ckaiM  IHeu  in  Anvergne,  in  the  crypts  of  followed  the  music  of  the  harp,  It  re,  guitar, 

the  diurch  of  St  Michel  at  Bordeaux,  in'the  ca-  pipe,  tambourine,  or  dram,  or  even  the  clapping 

thadral  of  Amiens,  in  the  church  of  8t»  Paul  in  or  hands  or  snapping  of  fingers ;  many  of  tneir 


DANOING 

foabatm  tm&aMad  ifaoae  of  the  modern  hdkt;  rdigions  danoee,  ezotiptiiig  the  Baodiio  nd. 

andthejWTMMtteeeems  tohavebeena&vorite  oorybantian,  were  very  sunple,  oonnstiiig  of 

^  ^HP^  4,000  yean  ago.    There  was  a  figure  genUe  indinatioiia  of  the  body  and  a  glidiog 

daoee  common  torooghoQt  the  eoantry,  in  which  promenade  aroond  the  altar.     The   Bacchic 

two  partners  adyanoed  toward  each  other,  stood  dance,  representing  tiie  adventnres  of  the  god 

fiMM  to  iace  open  one  leg,  and  having  performed  Dion^soa,  was  common  thrcrai^ont   Qreece^ 

a  aeries  of  movements,  retired  in  opposite  direo-  formmg  a  principal  part  of  the  BacchanaKan 

tioii%  contJnpingto  hcudeach  other  by  one  hand,  festivities ;  and  the  most  illnstrioas  men  in  the 

aod  condoding  by  whirling  each  other  aronnd.  state  combined  with  persons  representing  satjyra 

ThB  coatame  of  the  female  dancers  was  a  flowing  and  titans,  and  with  husbandmen,  in  permmdng 

and  ornamented  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  it    The  corybantian  dance,  known  chiefly  in 

and  of  the  finest  texture,  so  as  hardly  to  conceal  Grete  and  Phrygia,  was  of  the  wildest  duoao- 

tbe  figure.    The  ^yptians  danced  also  at  the  ter,  the  performers  being  armed  and  dashing 

tinmnlea  in  honor  ofthe  gods,  some  of  their  sar  together  their  swords  and  diields  with  eztrayft* 

erad  danosa.  being  myst^ons  imitaticMis  of  the  gant  fhry.    Greek  dancing  was  a  gymnastic  and 

eclasHal  movements  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  military  as  well  as  a  mimetic  and  religions  ezM^ 

oniveiaa.  The  Hebrews  also  introduced  dancing  dse.    The  Pyrrhic 'dance,  which  existed  from 

info  aolemn  fiwdvitiea^  especially  on  occasions  the  mythical  age,  is  described  by  Plato  as  rap- 

of  tnompih  and  plea«ue,  the  Hebrew  word  for  resentiiuf  by  rapid  movements  of  the  body  l£a 

to '^  leap  for  joy."    The  ways  of  avoidmg  strokes  of  the  Javelin  and 


meaning  literally  to '^     ,          ,  ^                    ^ 

daacription  given  of  luriam  wlTotoolL  a  timbrel  sword,  and  the  mode  of  attacking'an  enemy* 

in  liar  hand,  while  all  the  women  went  out  after  It  was  remarkable  for  somersets,  tomblings,  and 

Imt  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  i4>plies  to  swift  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  projecting  dag- 

Biaaj  modem  oriental  dances,  led  by  a  principal  gers  and  drawn  swords,  and  seems  to  have  snr* 

faraoni  whose  steps,  gyrationfl^  and  80im;8,  often  passed  in  skilftd  escapes  any  tlung  known  in 

egtBnyaraneoa\  are  skilfuDy  imitated  by  the  modem  times.    Tacitus  mentions  t£at  the  Ger- 

fram  of  attendants    Both  sexes  bore  a  part  in  man  youths  were  taught  to  dance  amid  swords 

Ike.  Helirew  daneing  processions^  but  always  and  spears  pointed  at  them.    Prof.  Wilson,  who 

wnmrined  in  separate  companies.    In  Babylon  was  a  -most  accomplished  athlete,  is  recorded 

^  wonhip  of  Astarte  was  celebrated  by  the  to  have  mounted  one  of  the  tables  at  a  festival 

of  maidens  in  the  temples;  andaPersian  in  commemoration  of  Bums,  ttid  to  have  danced 

it  mentioned  whose  movements,  per-  a  jmmmuI  among  the  wine  glasses  and  decanters^ 

to  the  music  of  the  flute,  consistea  in  without  causing  any  fracture ;  but  this  precari- 

daahlwfg  oresoent«haped  shields  togethw,  fiill-  ous  mode  of  dimcing  has  rarely  been  cultivated 

■Ig  npen  the  knee,  and  rising  again.    In  India  in  modem  times,  except  by  professional  artists. 

the  most  andent  sacred  writings  mention  the  In  many  of  the  Greek  states  dancing  was  car- 

hnyadeerfl^  or  dancing  girls,  whoM  performances  ried  to  great  perfection  by  the  heUBra^  who 

am  still  indiyensable  in  religious  and  social  fes-  were  often  admitted  to  divert  the  guests  at  the 

t&vitie^  and  whose  sfyle  of  dancing,  unlike  that  dose  of  a  repast — ^Dancing  among  the  Romans 

of  the  Wlet,  consists  in  but  slightly  raising  the  was  at  first  most  strictly  connected  with  religion, 

fiset  and  in  expresnng  vehemence  of  passion  by  and  .it  was  always  deemed  dishonorable  for  s 

thn  eyes  and  by  chiding  and  waving  movements  Roman  citizen  to  take  part  in  other  than  reli- 

of  tlM  neek,  bust,  and  arms.    The  dandng  girls  gious  dances.    During  the  latter  years  of  the  re- 

of  Jnva  are  painted  entirely  white,  and  though  public  this  art  was  even  deemed  unworthy  of  a 

tb^  move  thmr  feet  but  slightly,  thev  keep  free  man,  and  Oicero  affirmed  that  it  was  rare 

ib0ar  anna  and  the  upper  portion  of  their  body  for  any  one  to  dance  who  was  not  either  intox- 

in  so  ceaseleas  and  n^id  circular  and  undulatory  icated  or  a  fool.     But  under  the  emmre  the 

motion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  dis-  pantomime  and  mimetic  dances  attiuned  a  hif^ 

Unmriah  waj  definite  outlines  to  their  figure. —  degree  of  perfection.    The  performers  were  in 

Is  Gzeeoe  danduff  formed  a  part  of  the  edoca-  su^  esteem  that  when  at  the  i^pproach  of  famine 

iSon  of  yooth,  and  was  included  with  song  and  the  emperor  (3onstantius  banished  all  philoso- 

noeCry  in  the  wide  sense  of  music.    It  was  in  pbers  from  Rome,  he  retained  more  than  8,000 

tuA  esteem  from  the  heroic  ages,  was  connect-  dancers.    Lncian,  in  his  dialogue  on  dancing^ 

ea  with  nearity  every  religious  ceremony,  and  maintains  that  tiie  mimetic  dancer  should  be 

akilfal  dancers  sometimes  were  honored  with  familiar  with  poetry,  geometry,  music,  and  even 

—^^—  crowns^  and  had  statues  erected  to  their  philosophy ;  he  should  be  a  ^ood  rhetorician  to 

y.     The  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  express  the  passions  of  the  sou],  and  a  good 

are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  painter  and  sculptor  to  reproduce  attitudes  and 

"'")  movements  of  difierent  parties  of  countenances;  he  should  rival  Ohalcas  in  know* 

and  the  dramatic  chorus  probably  con-  ing  the  present,  past,  and  future,  and  Thucydi« 

listed  at  first  of  all  4^  population  of  a  city  des  in  the  sense  and  observation  of  decorum; 

meeting  in  a  public  place,  and  worshipping  the  he  should  be  inventive,  jndidous,  with  a  ddicate 

gods  by  hymns  and  dances.    Plato  thooghttbat  ear,  a  quick  sensibility,  and  a  firm  and  supple 

all  ^•Wjynff  ahould  be  of  a  religious  character,  body ;  in  short,  it  would  seem  that  he  should  be 

and  ahoold  be  an  object  of  legislative  care,  as  the  most  perfect  of  men. — ^In  the  early  centuriea 

being  fsscntiBl  to  grace  of  motion.    The  Greek  of  the  church,  the  dance  was  sometimes  united 
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Europe  to  dance  the  jaleo  de  Xerei:  Daiujiig  say,  it  makes  bim  more  sprightly  and  strong 
exists  among  all  savage  peoples  which  travellers  There  are,  however,  some  stops  made ;  not  from 
have  visited,  and  negroes  on  the  African  coast  any  weariness,  hot  beoanse  they  observe  th« 
have  been  said  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  musical  instruments  to  be  ont  of  tune ;  upon 
of  a  European  playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  to  b^  the  discovery  of  which  one  could  not  believ* 
him  to  desist  unless  he  would  tire  them  to  what  vehement  sighings  and  anguish  at  heart 
death ;  for  while  he  played  they  could  not  cease  they  are  seized  with,  and  in  this  case  they 
dancing.  Dancing  was  one  of  the  principal  continue  till  the  instrument  is  got  into  ^ne 
amusements  of  the  American  aborigines,  bemg  again,  and  the  dance  renewed.  This  way  of  dano- 
more  common  among  them  than  in  any  dvil-  ing  commonly  holds  4  days ;  it  seldom  reaches 
ized  society.  It  entered  into  their  forms  of  to  the  6th."  Other  obs^ers  speak  of  those 
worship,  their  martial  celebrations,  and  their  affected  with  tarantismus  as  howling  like  dogi^ 
mode  of  entertaining  strangers  of  distinction,  leaping,  running  wildly  about,  stripping  them- 
The  term  scalp  dance  designates  a  custom,  prev-  selves  of  their  clothing,  expressing  a  like  or 
alent  especially  among  the  Sioux,  of  dancing  dislike  for  particular  colors,  "  and  never  better 
for  15  nights  in  succession  around  the  scalps  pleased  than  when  soundlv  drubbed  on  ths 
brought  back  by  a  war  party.  They  dance  in  breech,  heels,  feet,  or  back.*'  The  attack  was 
a  circle,  with  their  heads  adorned  with  ostrich  frequently  followed  by  melancholy,  the  lypemA- 
feathers,  leaping,  yelling,  brandishing  their  wea*  nia  of  the  medical  writers,  under  the  influence 
pons,  boasting  their  prowess,  distorting  their  of  which  those  affected  sought  solitary  and  de- 
faces, and  imitating  all  the  fury  of  battle.  This  serted  places,  graveyards,  and  the  like,  and  there 
celebration  is  usually  by  night,  by  the  light  of  remained  for  several  days.  Music,  generally 
blazing  torches.  Young  women  may  assist  by  on  the  suitar,  violin,  or  dulcimer,  was  the  e»- 
ehsmting  in  chorus,  or  by  standing  in  the  centre  tablished  prescription  for  the  disease.  The 
of  the  ring,  but  are  rarely  permitted  to  Join  in  dancing  mania  was  very  likely  to  recur  at  th« 
the  dance.    (See  also  Ball  and  Ballet.)  anniversary  of  the  attache 

DANGIKa  DISEASE,  or  TABAimsmrs,  an  DANDELION  (Fr.  dent  de  lion;  IwfUodm 
epidemic  nervous  affection,  apparentiy  dlied  to  taraxacum^  linn.),  a  well-known  plant,  with  % 
chorea,  occasionally  prevalent  in  Italy  and  other  perennial  root  and  bitter  milky  juice,  the  leaves 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  long  of  which  when  blanched  are  used  as  a  salad ;  the 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  larse  fbot  also  is  sometimes  roasted,  and  used  as  a 
spiaer,  the  aranta  tarantula  ;  but  as  scarcely  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  adulterate  that  sub- 
any  of  those  affected  with  it  had  any  conscious-  stance.  Under  cultivation,  the  plants  are  forced 
ness  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  spider  or  any  to  extraordinary  size,  to  vend  m  the  spring  for 
other  insect,  and  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance  a  popular  and  much  esteemed  pot  herb  under  the 
propagated  mainly  by  physical  contagion,  like  name  of  greens.  In  medicine,  the  expressed 
chorea,  demonomania,  and  other  kindred  affec-  juice,  especially  of  the  root,  is  employed  for  its 
tions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  origi-  aperient,  detergent,  and  strongly  aiuretio  pP^P* 
nated  from  the  same  causes.  The  tarantismus  erties,  and  should  be  used  while  fresh.  The 
was  first  noticed  in  the  15tb  century,  a  period  flowers  of  the  dandelion  are  very  conspicuous  in 
rife  with  cerebral  and  nervous  affections,  and  the  meadows  and  grassy  fields  in  early  springy 
is  thus  described  by  Baglivi :  '*  When  any  are  and  are  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  warm  wea- 
stung  (or  attacked  with  the  disease),  shortiv  ther  and  returning  heat  in  the  north.  Thecom- 
after  it  they  fall  upon  the  ground,  half  dead,  mon  and  generic  names,  both  meaning  lion*s 
their  strength  and  sense  going  quite  from  them,  tooth,  were  given  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
Sometimes  they  breathe  with  a  great  deal  of  of  its  single  florets. 

difBculty,  and  sometimes  they  sigh  piteously ;  DANDiNI,  the  name  of  a  famUy  of  Florentine 
but  frequently  they  lie  without  any  manner  of  painters :  Cesabk,  bom  in  1595,  died  in  1658 ; 
motion,  as  if  they  were  quite  dead.  Upon  the  Vinobnzo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
first  sounding  of  music  the  forementioned  symp-  1607,  died  in  1675;  Pistbo,  a  son  of  Oesare, 
toms  begin  slowly  to  abate  ;  the  patient  begins  bom  in  1646,  died  in  1712,  an  artist  of  consider- 
slowly  to  move  his  fingers,  hands,  feet,  and  sue-  able  genius,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imi- 
oessivcly  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  the  music  tating  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  particu- 
increases  their  motion  is  accelerated ;  and  if  he  larly  those  of  the  Venetian  school;  and  Or- 
was  IjnDff  upon  the  ground,  up  he  gets  (as  in  a  taviaxo,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
fury),  fells  a  dancing,  sighing,  and  into  a  thou-  DANDOLO,  Exnioo,  doge  of  Venice,  mem- 
sand  mimic  gestures.  These  first  and  violent  ber  of  a  patrician  Venetian  family,  which 
motions  continue  for  several  hours,  commonly  traced  its  origin  to  the  Roman  era,  bom  about 
for  2  or  3.  After  little  breathing  in  bed,  where  1110,  died  June  1, 1205.  He  served  the  repub- 
he  is  laid  to  carry  off  the  sweat,  and  that  he  lie  in  many  capacities,  and  at  one  time  was  sent 
may  pick  up  a  little  strength,  to  work  he  goes  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  His  high 
again  with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  did  before,  rank  did  not,  however,  protect  him  from  out- 
and  every  day  spends  almost  12  hours  by  the  rage,  and  at  the  conmiand  of  Manuel  Gomnenus, 
clock  in  repeated  dancing ;  and,  which  is  truly  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  sight  by  having  his 
wonderful,  so  far  is  he  from  being  wearied  or  eyes  burned  with  hot  irons,  applied,  as  some 
spent  by  tbb  vehement  exercise,  that,  as  they  historians  relate,  by  the  emperor  himself,    He 
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WM  appointed  doge  in  1198,  when  be  wm  above  mental  Principles  of  Pbvdcal  Gbeinistrj,  ap-l 
80  years  of  age,  but  he  still  retained  all  the  fire  pUed  to  the  Formation  of  Bodies  and  to  Natu-| 
and  vigor  of  youth.  Daring  the  4th  cmsade,  the  ral  Phenomena,"  appeared  in  1796,  and  paseeq 
F^nch  barons,  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  ap-  through  6  editions.  At  the  ou^reak  of  the  rev/ 
plied  to  Venice  for  aid.  After  some  delav,  the  olution,  be  was  one  of  those  who  were  deputeil 
doge  himself  urging  the  suit  of  the  French  am-  by  the  people  to  solicit  Booaparte^s  protection  ji 
bawsdora,  the  necessary  ships  were  supplied  on  but  by  the  treaty  of  Campe  rormio,  Venice  fell 
oondition  of  86,000  marks  of  silver,  about  (850,-  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  Dandolo,  rather 
000,  being  paid  down  before  the  expedition  set  than  render  alleffianoe  to  this  power,  establish - 
tail.  Great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  ed  himself  at  MUan,  which  at  ttiat  time  became 
in  raising  all  the  money,  it  was  prq>oeed  te  the  capital  of  tiie  Cisalpine  republic  In  1799, 
oapture  and  pillage  Zara,  a  citv  on  the  Adriatic  when  the  Russians  invaded  the  town,  Dandolo 
which  had  refused  to  Join  -the  league.  2iara  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  published  a 
was  accordingly  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  philosophical  work  on  the  regeneration  of  man- 
booty  proving  amply  sufficient  for  all  expenses,  kind.  Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
the  expediUon,  diverted  from  the  real  ol|)eot  of  tural  and  industrial  pursuits  near  Milan ;  and  oq 
these  religious  wars,  vengeance  against  the  in-  Kapoleon's  annexing  Balmatia  to  his  kingdom 
fidel,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  on  the  pretext  of  Italy,  he  appointed  Dandolo  governor  of  that 
of  enabling  young  Alexis  Angelus  to  restore  province,  over  which  he  presided  until  18091, 
his  father,  the  rightful  emperor,  who  had  been  when  it  was  allotted  to  Illyna.  lie  then  re- 
deposed  by  his  own  broUier.  Tne<city  was  de-  turned  to  Venice,  with  the  title  of  count  con- 
fended  by  immense  fortifications,  by  de^  fosses  ferred  upon  him  by  the  French  emperor,  and 
and  strong  waUs,  by  massive  chains  stretched  ceased  to  take  any  Airther  part  in  public  afiaira 
across  the  harbor,  and  by  478  towers  placed  in  except  in  1818,  when  he  cooperated  in  quelling 
a  circumference  of  18  miles.  Theagedaoge,dis-  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  a 
playing  the  gonfalon  of  St  Mark^s,  animsted  his  neighboring  district.  Dandolo  translated  many 
ibllowers,  the  city  was  taken,  the  usurping  empe-  of  the  leading  French  chemical  works  into 
ror  fied,  and  the  rightfbi  monarch  was  restored.  Italian,  and,  apart  from  his  original  productions 
But  when  he  and  his  young  son  were  treach-  on  the  same  science,  conferred  a  great  service 
arously  murdered,  and  the  patriarch  of  Con-  upon  Italian  silk  industry  and  ccnology,  by  Ids 
■tantinople  driven  into  exile,  the  city  was  agaiH  works  on  the  silkworm  and  Italian  wines, 
taken  and  given  up  to  pillage  (1204).  Danoolo  DANE,  a  8.  co.  of  Wis.;  area,  1,235  aq.  m. ; 
died  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  beneath  pop.  in  1855, 87,714.  The  surface  is  moderately 
the  dome  of  St  Sophia. — ^There  were  8  oth-  nilly,  and  the  soil  calcareous  and  fertile.  In 
er  doges  of  the  same  family :  Giovanni,  who  the  central  part  lie  some  sheets  of  water  called 
reigned  from  1279  to  1289 ;  Fbakcisoo,  fh>m  the  Four  Lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  6  m. 
1828  to  1389 ;  and  Andrxa,  from  1848  to  1854.  Ions.  They  are  connected  by  short  channels, 
The  lost  incurred  the  Jealousy  of  the  Genoese  by  and  have  tlieir  outlet  through  Catfish  river.  In 
his  endeavor  to  establish  conuncrcial  relations  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  a  hill  aboot 
between  Venice  and  Egypt  Hostilities  arose  1,000  feet  high,  called  Blue  Mound.  The  greater 
between  the  2  states,  and,  in  concert  with  the  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  oak 
Byxantine  emperor  and  Aragon,  Dandolo  de-  openings.  In  1850  the  prod  notions  were  847,- 
•troyed  the  Genoese  fleet  at  Cagliari  (Aug.  29,  250  bushels  of  wheat,  122,290  of  Indian  com, 
1849).  Giovanni  Visconti,  the  new  ruler  of  248,601  of  oats,  and  .266,214  Ibji.  of  butter. 
Genoa,  sent  Petrarch  as  ambasMuior  to  Venice  There  were  4  churches,  and  2,707  pupils  attend- 
to  ni'p>tiate  for  peace;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ing  public  schools.  Organized  in  1H39.  Three 
friendly  relation  that  existed  between  the  poet  raUnMids  centre  at  Madition,  Uie  capital  of  the 
and  tlie  doge,  Andrea  anew  declared  war  against  state  and  county. 

Geu(»a  in  1354,  shortly  before  his  death.    He        DANE,  Nathan,  an  American  Jurist,  bom 

was  also  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Venice,  in  Ipswich,  Mas^.,  in  1752,  died  in  lieverly  in 

He  left  a  l^tin  chronide  which  comprises  the  1885.    He  entere<l  Harvard  college  in  1774,  was 

history  of  Venice  from  the  earliest  times  to  graduated  in  1778  with  high  reputation,  studied 

1M2,  and  compiliHl  a  portion  of  the  Venetian  law  in  SiUem,  Miist*.,  and  U'gan  prartiiting  in  the 

laws.     A  new  edition  of  tlie  LiUr  Alhu$^  treat-  adjoining  town  of  IWverly  in  17^2,  where  he 

ing  of  the  rvhititint*  of  Venice  witJi  Turkey,  and  resided  until  his  death.     He  wa.«  among  tlio 

of  the  LiUr  Jilttncus^  treating  of  those  with  most  eminent  lawyers   in  Now  Ku^Iand,  and 

the  states  of  Italy  (lioth  baM*d  u{Hm  tiie  chron-  was  re|>eatiMlIy  plmx*d  by  hi^  fellow  citizens  in 

icles  and  code  of  laws  left  by  Dandolo),  api»ear-  ofllces  of  great  importance.     He  wa**  in  17v2, 

ed  in  (lennany  in  1854.  '83,  '84,  and  >o  a  member  of  the  house  of  re|»- 

DANIH>L<),   VixritNzo,  an  Italian  chemist,  resentatives  of  Ma!«ttohu!H?lt^ ;    in    17k\  *^0. 

and  for  u  hitort  time  governor  of  Dalinotia,  but  and  ^^^7,  a  deleirate  to  the  ctmtinental  ri>ngri--<^<4 ; 

not  a  iiieinlK-r  of  the  alK)vo    family,  Iwirn   in  in  1790,  '94.  'yO,  'l»7,  and  '98,  a  meniUT  of  the 

Venice,  Oct.  26, 175S,  died  tliere,  IVc.  18,  \s\{K  senate  of  Masi*iichusetts ;    in  1795,  a  cominis- 

After  completing  hin  ittudie!»  at  the  univor^ity  Moner  to  rev i!<e  the  laws  of  that  state  ;  in  l^ll, 

of  Padua,  he  ectaMii«Iied  hiiUM-lf  as  clu  ini>t  in  to  revi.Ho  and  publish  tlio  chart4*p(  which  had 

his  native  city.     His  principal  work,  ''I'linda-  been  grunted  lliereiuj  and  again  in  1811,  to 
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make  a  new  publication  of  the  statates.   In  1794  and  life  to  the  law  school  in  Harrard  nniverritr, 

he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  in  Oamlnidge,  by  giying  $10,000  (adding  $5,000 

mon  pleas  for  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  and  took  the  more  in  1881)  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dane 

oaths  of  office,  but  almost  immediately  resided,  professorship  of  law,  with  the  request  that  his 

In  1812  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  president  friend  Jud^e  Story  should  hold  the  office,  whidi 

of  the  United  States ;  in  1814  he  was  a  member  he  did  untd  his  death.  During  50  years  he  de- 

of  the  Hartford  convention;  and  in  1820  he  voted  his  Sundays  (the  hours  of  DubUcwor^ip, 

was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  re-  of  which  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  alone  ex- 

▼ifflng  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  but  a  cepted)  to  theological  studies,  generally  reading 

deafiiess  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
some  years  had  at  this  time  so  much  increased,        DANEGELT  rSax.  gelt,  money),  an  ancient 

that  he  declined  for  this  reason  to  take  his  seat  tax  paid  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  eitber  for 

in  the  convention.    He  was  not  eloquent,  either  buying  peace  with  the  Danes,  or  for  making 

at  the  bar  or  in  legislative  bodies;  nor  did  he,  preparations  against  the  inroads  of  that  natioa. 

g^rhaps.  possess  any  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  It  was  first  paid  in  the  year  991,  when  a  band 

at  he  nad  great  good  sense  and  a  sound  judg-  of  Northmen  attacked  Ipswich,  and  advanced 

ment,  and  was  faithful  to  all  his  duties,  and  through  an  unguarded  country  as  far  as  Haldon. 

every  one  felt  perfect  confidence  in  his  industry.  Instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  fields  KW 

discretion^  and  integrity.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  Ethelred  accepted  the  counsel  of  his  nobl^  and 

among  the  most  learned  in  his  province,  and  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  by  a  bribe 

his  huge  and  diversified  experience  gave  him  of  £10,000  in  silver.    This  soon  became  a  per- 

great  ability  and  success  in  the  conduct  of  cases,  manent  tax  under  the  name  of  Danegelt,  raised 

He  was  among  the  most  laborious  students  that  by  an  assessment  upon  landed  property.    The 

this  country  ever  produced  ;  and  he  attributed  list  instance  of  its  payment  was  under  Henzy 

his  capacity  for  continuous  toil  to  his  having  IL  in  1178. 

strengthened  his  constitution  by  working  on  his       D ANIOAN,  FsAKgois  Andb^,  better  known 

£GUlier*8  farm  like  any  laborer  until  he  was  21  as  Philidob,  a  French  composer  and  cheas- 

vears  of  age.    While  he  was  a  delegate  fh>m  player,  bom  at  Dreux,  Sept.  7,  1727,  died  hi 

Massachusetts  to  the  continental  congress  in  London,  Aug.  80, 1795.    Hisikther  and  grand- 

178^  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  gov-  father  were  musicians,  and  the  latter,  who  was 

emment  of  the  vast  territory  owned  by  the  flutist  to  Louis  XHI.,  received  from  that  mon- 

eonfederacy  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river  arch  the  surname  of  Philidor,  which  had  been 

came  into  consideration.    It  was  determined  to  borne  by  a  celebrated  hautboyist  of  the  time^ 

do  this  by  an  ordinance  which  should  estabHsh  and  this  name  was  retained  by  his  descendants. ' 

with  much  detail  not  only  the  foundation  of  Andr6  was  admitted  at  an  early  age  as  chor- 

that  government,  but  the  leading  principles  ister  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  studied  com- 

which  should  prevail  in  the  systems  of  law  and  position  under  Oampra,  and  at  15  years  of  age 

publicpolicy  to  be  in  force  there.    The  drafting  produced  a  motet  for  a  full  choir,  which  was 

of  this  instrument  was  intrusted  to  Dane ;  and  performed  before  the  court  at  Versailles  to  the 

it  was  adopted  by  congress  without  a  single  great  satisfaction  of  the  king.    Upon  leaving 

alteration,  on  July  18, 1787.    The  clause  in  it  the  chapel  he  supported  himself  oy  teachinff 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  most  frequent  and  copying  music,  and  in  1745  commenced 

and  emphatic  remark  is  that  which  provides  a  tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Euff- 

*^  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in volun-  land,  in  the  course  of  which  he  eidiibited  ms 

tary  servitude  in  the  said  territory."    The  name  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  had  a  short 

of  the  "Northwest  Territory"  was  given  to  it;  time  before  begun  to  cultivate.    He  returned 

and  it  comprehended  all  the  territory  at  that  to  Paris  in  1754,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 

time  belonging  to  the  confederacy  northwest  of  his  profession.    Failing  in  an  attempt  to  receive 

the  Ohio.    Not  long  before  his  death,  he  stated  the  appointment  of  maitre  ds  la  cha/pelU^  he 

in  conversation  that  not  until  this  ordinance  wrote  for  the  opera  eami^ue  with  considerable 

was  on  the  eve  of  enactment  did  the  thought  success.    In  1777  he  revisited  London,  where 

occur  to  him  of  inserting  in  it  this  clause  re-  he  published  his  treatise  on  chess,  his  skill  in 

specting  slavery.    He  incorporated  in  this  ordi-  which  he  turned  to  a  very  profitable  account, 

nance  a  prohibition  against  all  laws  impairing  He  continued  to  compose  for  the  comic  stage, 

the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  the  conven-  and  produced  airs  and  choruses  for  the  Car* 

tion  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  men  8ecula/re  of  Horace,  performed  in  London 

States,  a  few  months  afterward,  extended  to  all  in  1779 ;  but  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  were 

the  states  of  the  union,  by  making  it  a  part  of  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his  favorite  game, 

that  constitution.    From  1828  to  1829  he  pub-  which  had  become  a  passion  with  him.    In 

lished  his  "  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  Ameri-  Paris  he  played  at  the  cafe  de  la  rSgenee^  where 

can  Law,"  in  9  large  octavo  volumes.    This  the  greatest  players  in  France  assembled,  and  . 

work  will  always  be  a  storehouse  to  which  in  London  at  Parsloe's  club  in  St.  James's  street. 

all  must  resort  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  At  both  places  he  maintained  a  supremacy 

with  the  origin  and  history,  and  what  may  be  which  his  contemporaries  rarely  disputed  on 

called  the  fundamental  principles,  of  the  law  of  equal  terms,  and  which  reached  its  highest 

this  country.    In  1829  he  imparted  new  vigor  point  when  ne  performed  what  was  then  oon^ 
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•Idered  the  manrelloas  feat  of  playing  8  slnml-  his  enemies  resolved  if  possible  to  compass 
taneoQs  games  blindfolded,  against  skiShl  antag-  overthrow.  They,  therefore,  under  plausibU 
ooitts,  each  of  whom  he  defeated.  A  monSi  pretences,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  that  no 
before  his  death  be  played  2  games  in  the  same  one  in  the  realm  shonla  be  allowed  for  a  certain 
manner,  and  was  again  snocessfol.  His  death  time  to  offer  any  petition  to  any  god  or  man 
was  hastened  by  grief,  occasioned  by  the  refhsal  except  the  king,  on  penalty  of  being  tlirown 
of  the  French  gorernment  to  allow  him  to  re-  into  a  den  of  lions.  Daniel,  as  they  anticipated, 
torn  to  his  native  conn  try.  Danican*s  mental  was  the  first  to  disregard  this  law,  by  continn- 
powers  were  exercised  almost  exclusively  in  ing  his  regular  habit  of  worshipping  God  in 
chess  or  musia  In  other  respects  he  was  of  prayer  8  times  a  day  with  his  window  open, 
less  than  ordinary  intelligence,  or,  as  Laborde  The  oonsenuence  was,  that  Daniel  was  cast  into 
ODoe  said  of  him :  ^*  He  has  no  common  sense;  it  the  den  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously  preserv- 
it  all  genius.**  His  treatise  on  chess  has  been  ed;  and  this  was  the  means  of  his  being  raised 
frequently  republished  in  foreign  languages.  to  more  exalted  honor  (ch.  vi.).  He  had  at  last 
DANIEL  (J.  e.  God  is  my  JudgeX  a  prophet  the  happiness  to  behold  his  people  restored  to 
in  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  period  of  sacred  their  own  land.  His  position  at  the  court  of  the 
history.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Medo-Persian  government  gave  him  the  oppor- 
highe^  families  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  tunity  of  rendering  material  aid  to  this  end.  Be- 
blood.  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  yond  the  8<l  year  of  Cyrus,  during  which  he  had 
birthplace.  At  the  ase  of  12  or  16  we  find  him  another  series  of  remarkable  visions  f  ch.  x.,  xi., 
in  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been  carried  with  xii.),  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. — ^The 
8  other  Hebrew  youths  of  rank,  Hananiah,  Hi-  Book  of  Daniel  takes  its  name  not  only  from 
ihael,  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  deportation  of  the  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also  and  chiefly 
people  of  Judah  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  from  him  as  its  author.  It  occupies,  however, 
lie  and  his  companions  were  selected  for  the  but  a  third  rank  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  being 
purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  language  and  inserted  not  among  the  prophets,  but  in  the 
literature  of  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  view  to  their  Hagiographa,  for  which  various  reasons  have 
being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  court.  On  been  assigned  bv  the  learned.  Among  these, 
this  occasion  the  names  of  all  4  were  changed,  the  most  probable  is,  that  the  book  was  origi- 
and  Daniel  was  henceforth  called  Belteshazzar,  naUy  classed  with  the  prophets,  but  that  at  a 
i.  0.  prince  of  Belus  or  Bel.  After  the  lapse  of  8  later  period,  say  in  the  first  3}  centuries  A.  D., 
years  we  find  him  interpreting  adream  dTthe  king  when  the  disputes  arose  between  the  ChristiaDS 
10  much  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  rose  into  high  and  the  Jews  about  the  Messiah,  the  latter  felt 
liivor,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  governorship  of  themselves  to  be  so  pressed  by  the  prediction  in 
the  provinoe  of  Babylon,  and  the  nead  inspector-  Dan.  ix.  respecting  the  70 'weeks,  that  they 
•hip  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Considerably  later  souj^t  to  ^ve  the  Dook  a  lower  place  than  it 
in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Daniel  had  occupied  before,  and  thus,  by  detaching  it 
interpreting  another  dream  of  his,  to  the  eflTect  from  its  connection  with  the  other  prophets,  to 
that  in  consequence  of  his  pride  he  would  be  de-  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Jesna 
priveil  for  a  time  of  his  reasou  and  his  throne,  of  Kazaretli  was  tlie  Christ.  The  genuineness 
and  after  being  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  men.  and  authenticity  of  the  Inxik  of  Daniel  were  for 
woukl  be  eventually  restored  to  his  senses  and  a  long  time  unquestioned  in  the  church,  Por- 
his  rank.  Under  the  immediate  6ucoeii«or  of  phyry,  a  learned  adverpar^-  of  tlie  Christian 
Nebuchadnezzar,  £vil-Merodach,  the  prophet  faith  in  the  dd  century,  having  been  the  first  to 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  No  mention  is  assail  its  authority.  His  objections  were  an- 
made  of  him  during  this  reign,  or  in  the  short  swered  by  Ensebius,  Apollinarius,  Methodius, 
reign  of  his  successor ;  and  in  the  last  Clialdean  and  Jerome.  No  further  attack  was  made  until 
reign  he  U  inentic»ned  in  connection  with  the  the  17th  century,  when  the  question  was  raised 
elosing  rtcone  of  Bel^hazzarV  life.  I^lshazzar  whether  the  whole  l>ook  wa.H  written  by  Daniel. 
having  IkkI  a  rem.*trkablo  vision  of  a  handwrit*  But  in  more  recent  times  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ing  on  the  wall,  which  mme  of  the  wise  men  book  has  been  questioned  or  denied  in  whole  or  in 
tji  the  ChaUleniis  could  reail  and  interpret,  part  by  men  of  high  n*pute  in  the  German  school 
Daniel,  at  the  iimtance  of  the  queen  mother,  of  criticism,  such  as  CorrtKli,  (iesenius,  Dereaer, 
who  ri'inemlK're*!  hi-*  fonnor  serviix»s,  wa.s  call-  Hcholl,  I>cngerke,  Eichhom,  DeWctte,  Griessen- 
ed  in  and  read  the  writing,  and  announced  c^^r,  IierthoIdt,Bleek,  Ewald,  llitzig,  andKimiJ^. 
to  the  kin^  the  irn|tendin^  eat;Lstro|>he  of  his  It  has  been  defended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tlie 
empire.  Under  this  rvign,  Daniel  had  two  of  English  writers  generally,  and  among  the  Ger- 
his  prophetic  visions  (ch.  vii.,  viii.).  After  mans  by  StaQdlin,  lieckhaus,  Jahii,  Havemick, 
the  c«>nqueHt  of  Babylon  by  the  unititi  powers  Hengstenl>erg,  and  others;  but  more  especially 
of  lfedi.i  and  IVr^ia,  Daniel  devoted  himself  by  Hengstenlwrp,  whose  "Authenticity  of  Dan- 
daring  the  hhort  reign  of  Darius  the  Mcnle  to  iel**  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  embodies 
the  alfairs  of  his  |K'opio  and  tht-ir  (wissihle  re-  tlie  ablest  defence  of  tla^  lHM>k  that  has  yet  ap- 
tnm  from  exile,  the  time  of  which,  according  to  peared.  For  a  detailed  view  of  all  the  argu- 
the  proplieeies*  of  Jeremiah,  was  fa?t  ap|»n»ach-  ments  employed  on  Inith  Mdes  in  this  contro- 
ing.  The  elevation  to  which  he  wa.s  now  raided  vcrsy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Baruee*s 
was  not  beheld  withont  malice  and  envy,  and  introduction  to  hb  **  Notes  on  DanivL** 
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DANIEL,  Pbtkb  YTYiAir.  an  Amencanjnclge,  and  in  respect  of  langoage  be  is  among  fhe  best 
bom  in  Stafford  oc,  Va.,  aooat  1785.  His  an-  writers  of  his  time.  Beside  his  poems^  he  wrote 
oestors  were  sabstantial  land  owners,  and  dor-  in  prose  a  *^  Defence  of  Rhyme,"  and  a  history 
ing  the  revolution,  in  common  with  most  of  of  England  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  thie 
their  dass  at  that  disiy,  strennonsly  advocated  re-  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  exhibit 
sistance  to  the  British  government.  In  accord-  a  parity  of  style  hardly  equalled  by  any  other 
ance  wiUi  the  prevailing  practice  in  Virginia,  work  of  so  early  a  date, 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu<»tion  DANTELL,  John  Fbspebig,  an  English  nat- 
nnder  a  private  tutor,  and  was  graduated  at  nnd  philosopher,  bom  in  London,  March  12, 
Princeton  college  in  1805,  after  which  he  stud-  1790,  died  tiiere,  March  18, 1845.  He  was  a 
ied  the  law  at  Richmond  with  Edmund  Ban-  pupil  of  Brande,  and  afterward  began  bnanesa 
dolph,  whose  youngest  daughter  he  afterward  as  a  sugar  refiner.  In  1816  he  b^pan,  in  con- 
married.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  nection  with  Profl  Brande,  the  **  Quartei^ 
In  1809  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  legisla-  Journal  of  Science,"  of  which  they  publ^ea 
tore  from  Stafford  CO.,  and  was  reelected  in  1810.  the  first  20  Yolumes.  In  1820  he  publisbed 
In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  priyv  a  description  of  a  new  hydrometer,  oy  whibh 
council,  and  was  successively  rejected  council-  for  the  first  time  regular  and  accurate  observ»- 
lor  untU  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  tions  on  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  air  were 
1880.  For  a  large  portion  of  this  time  he  was  made  practicable.  His  great  work,  "Meteorolo- 
lieutenant-goyernor,  and  ex  officio  president  of  ffical  Essays,"  appeared  in  1828.  This  was  tiie 
the  councU.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  amended  first  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of  mete- 
oonstitntion  in  1830,  he  was  again  elected  privy  orology  by  the  general  laws  regulating  the  tem- 
councOlor,  the  number  of  members  composing  perature  and  constitution  of  ffases  and  vi^n. 
the  board  being  then  reduced  from  8  to  8.  In  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  theories  was 
1885  the  whigs  had  a  majority  of  jbhe  legislature,  that  which  he  proposed  to  account  for  the  ho* 
and  Judge  Daniel  with  other  democrats  was  raryoscOlations  or  periodic  dailv  rise  and  fall  of 
^ected  from  office.  He  was  restored  at  the  fol-  the  barometer,  by  which  he  preoicted  the  oconr- 
lowing  session,  the  democrats  having  regained  rence  of  a  fedl  near  the  poles  coincident  with 
their  ascendency.  In  1834,  when  Chief  Justice  the  rise  at  the  equator,  a  coniecture  afterward 
Taney  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  depart-  confirmed  by  actual  observation.  In  1824  he 
ment  firom  the  office  of  attorney-general^  Judge  published  an  essay  on  '*  Artificial  Climate,"  and 
Daniel  was  invited  to  the  vacant  position  by  about  the  same  time  became  managing  director 
President  Jaclraon,  but  declined  the  appoint-  of  the  continental  gas  company,  and  travelled 
ment.  Li  1836  he  was  appointed  by  the  pros-  through  many  of  the  European  cities  makine 
ident  judge  of  the  IT.  S.  district  court  for  the  the  arrangements  by  which  they  are  lighted 
district  of  Virginia,  to  fill  a  vacancv  occasioned  at  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  invent- 
by  the  transfer  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  to  the  or  of  a  process  for  extracting  infianmiable  gas 
supreme  bench.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  fit>m  resin.  On  the  establishment  of  Eii^s 
Barbour  in  1840,  Judge  Daniel  was  appointed  as  college  in  1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
his  successor  by  President  Van  Buren.  He  still  chemistry,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
holds  the  office.  About  this  time  he  published  an  account  of  his 

DANDSL,  Sakukl,  an  English  author,  bom  in  new  pyrometer  for  measuring  high  temperatures, 
Somersetshire  in  1562,  died  in  Oct.  1619.  He  such  as  are  employed  in  fusing  metals,  in  tat- 
was  the  son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  educated  naces,  &o.  Thenceforth  he  gave  his  attention 
at  Mftgdden  hall,  Oxford,  under  the  patronaffe  principally  to  voltaio  electricity.  In  1836,  in  a 
of  the  Pembroke  family.  He  devoted  himself  paper  communicated  to  the  royal  society,  he  de- 
while  in  the  university  to  the  study  of  poetry  scribed  his  valaable  improvement  in  the  voltaic 
and  history,  and  left  it  in  1582  without  taking  battery^  by  which,  avoiding  the  rapid  decline  of 
his  degree.  He  resided  for  some  time  with  the  power  in  the  ordinary  batteries,  he  showed  how 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  became  tutor  to  Lady  a  powerful  and  continuous  current  may  be  k^t 
Anne  CMord,  snbsequentiy  countess  of  Pern-  up  for  an  unlimited  period*  In  1839  appeared 
broke.  After  the  death  of  Spenser,  he  became  his  '*  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,"  a 
"voluntary  laureate'*  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  treatise  on  the  molecular  forces.  Beside  these 
was  soon  superseded  by  Ben  Jonson.  During  works  there  waa  hardly  a  year  ofhis  life  in  whidi 
the  reign  of  James  he  was  appointed  gentieman  valuable  communications  from  his  pen  did  not 
extraordinary  and  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  appear  in  hb  joumal^r  in  the  "  Transactions  ci 
to  Queen  Anne,  who  took  great  delight  in  Ms  the  Boyal  Society.''  He  was  the  only  person  who 
conversation  and  writings.  His  poems  are  nu-  ever  received  the  8  medals  in  the  gift  of  the 
merous,  comprising  an  epic  in  6  books,  on  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  mem- 
wars  of  the  Boses,  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  her,  and  for  the  last  6  years  of  his  life  foreign 
many  Bbort  poems.  They  are  marked  by  grace  secretary.  He  expired  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
of  language  and  sweetness  of  thought,  and  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  counol  of  the 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Wordsworth  and  royal  society. 

other  recent  poets.    He  sought  the  smoothness       DANIELL,  Samuel,  an  English  artist  and 

of  rhythm  and  simplicity  of  narrative  character-  traveller,  bom  in  1 T77,  died  in  the  island  of  Cey- 

ifltie  of  much  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  Ion  in  1811.    He  spent  8  years  at  the  cape  of 
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CkK>d  HqM^  and  afterward  prooeeded  to  'the  him  a  dowry  of  $60,000.    Aboat  the  sama  time, 

biterior  of  Africa,   znakiDg  aketchea  of  the  Uie  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  and  her 

•MDery  and  people,  which  he  brooght  home  allies  was  bronght  to  a  doeo.    The  prince  now 

with  him  to  £ngland  in  1804,  when  they  were  endeavored,  but  in  vaio,  to  be  recognized  as  an 

piblished,  with  an  account  of  the  animals  of  independent  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

aoothem  Africa.     He  afterward  went  to  the  In  Sept  1866,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  prin- 

island  of  Ceylon,  and  daring  a  residence  of  6  oipal  European  nowcrs,  urging  his  claims  to  the 

years  collected  a  large  amount  of  similar  mate-  sovereignty  of  Montenegro,  and  proposing  to 

rials,  one  volume  of  which  was  published,  with  annex  a  portion  of  the  Herzegovina  ana  Albania^ 

a  description  of  that  country  and  its  inhabi-  and  the  port  of  Antivari  on  the  Adriatic.   Early 

taots,  in  1808.  in  1867  he  repaired  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  plead 

DANIELL,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  his  cause  in  person,  appointing  his  brother  regent 

piunter  and  engraver,  bom  in  1749,  died  in  during  his  absence ;  but  a  conspiracy,  instigated 

1840.    In  company  with  his  nephew,  William,  by  one  of  his  uncles,  soon  compelled  him  to 

be  made  an  extraordinary  journey  tlirough  India,  return  to  Montenegro,  and  he  has  since  been 

for  the  purpose  of  preparing  sketches  and  illus-  enmsed  in  hostilities  with  Turkey, 
trations  of  the  scenery,  which  were  afterward        DANISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE, 

published.    He  was  originallv  a  heraldry  paint-  Bee  Dkhiiabk. 

errand  became  fellow. of  the  royal,  Asiatic,        DANNECKER,  Johaxx   Hxinricb  tor;  • 

and  antiquarian  sooieties.    He  published  several  German  sculptor,  bom  at  Waldenbuch,  near 

works  on  India.  Stuttgart,  Oct  15, 1768,  died  Dec.  8, 1841.    Hia 

DANIELL,  WiLUAM,  an  English  paintor  and  father  was  groom  to  the  duke  of  WQrtemberg, 
engraver,  born  in  1769,  died  in  1887.  He  set  and  Dannecker  grew  up  with  a  very  limitMl 
cot  at  the  age  of  14^  in  company  with  his  uncle  education.  He  manifested  a  tasto  for  drawing 
Thomas,  upon  an  artistic  exploration  of  the  at  a  very  early  age,  and  for  want  of  better  mate- 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  They  commenced  their  rials,  resorted  to  the  yard  of  a  stone-cutter,  and 
Journey  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  sketched  almost  covered  the  slabs  therein  with  his  designa.  In 
•very  tiling  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the  ooun-  1771  he  entered,  in  spito  of  his  father^s  opoosi- 
trj  between  that  point  and  Serinagur,  in  the  tion,  tlie  military  school  established  by  the  ooke 
Hinudaya  mountains.  They  were  occupied  10  at  Ludwigsburg,  where,  on  his  examination,  hia 
years  in  this  undertaking.  Of  their  immense  talent  for  art  was  clearly  evinced.  When  he 
Dumber  of  sketohee,  they  selected  and  publislied  was  16,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his  model  of  Milo 
•  portion  in  a  great  work  entitled  *' Oriental  of  Crotona.  He  here  formed  a  friendship  with 
Scenery  "^  (6  vok  folio,  1808).  Five  of  these  Schiller,  his  fellow  pupil,  which  lasted  wliUe  the 
volumes  were  engraved  by  WiUiain,  or  under  poet  lived,  and  in  whose  memory  he  sculptured 
bisdircoUon ;  the  other  was  engraved  by  Thomas,  a  noble  statue  and  several  busts,  one  of  them  of 
after  drawings  by  James  Wales.  William  also  coloMal  size.  On  lea\ing  the  school  in  1780,  he 
published  *'  A  Picturesque  Voyage  to  India,^*  was  appointed  statuary  to  the  court,  and  3  years 
^Zoography,^*  *^  Animated  Nature,*^  Ac,  and  afterward  went  to  Paris  on  foot,  having  only 
IWMn  lbl4  to  1826  waa  engaged  in  making  his  small  salary,  as  statuary,  of  about  $126  a 
aketdies  for  '^  A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain,"  year.  He  remained  2  yean  in  Paris,  finding 
a  work  of  a  similar  director  to  that  which  he  much  encouragement  from  his  master,  Pidou^ 
had  executed  on  India.  Beside  these,  he  painted  and  then  made  his  wav  on  foot  to  Rome.  Here 
many  oU  paintings  of  Indian  scenery,  among  he  became  acquainted  with  Canova,  who  red- 
Ihemapanoramaof  Madras,  the  *^  City  of  Luck-  dered  him  much  service.  His  first  work  in 
now/*  and  the  ^  Elephant  Hunt,*'  and  was  the  marble  was  chittelled  in  Bome,  where  he  made 
chief  contributor  to  the  **  Oriental  Annual/*  statues  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  which  procured 

DANILO  L  (PrrBovrroB  NiigoshX  reigning  his  admission  into  the  academies  uf  Mfilan  and 
prince  of  Montenegro,  bom  May  26, 1826,  was  Bologna.  In  1790,  after  having  spent  6  yean 
educated  in  Vienna,  succeeded,  Oct.  81,  1861.  in  Borne,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
hia  uncle,  Peter  Petrovitch,  and  was  proclaimed  was  made  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
TUdika,  Jan.  13, 1852.  He  then  proceeded  to  St.  aosdemy  of  Stuttgart.  In  1796  he  produced  sev- 
FUersburg,  to  be  confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  eral  works  in  marble,  among  them  a  Sappho ; 
the  czar,  and  obtained  tlie  sanction  of  Bussia  for  and  afterward  was  employed  by  Fixideric  of 
Tarious  innovations,  which  he  carried  into  effect  WQrtemberg  upon  a  monument  to  Count  Zep- 
en  his  return  to  Montenegro.  The  must  promi-  pelin,  reprei«enting  a  figure  of  friend»hip  weeping 
nent  of  these  was  tlie  »e(»aration  of  the  civil  over  a  coffin.  Tiib»  he  finished  in  1804,  and  in 
from  the  ecclesiastical  power  tliat  had  previiMisly  1809  began  his  nio^t  celebrated  work,  Ariadne, 
been  vested  in  the  vladika.  Conferring  tlie  lat-  which  is  now  in  IWthmann's  ganlen,  at  Frank- 
tar  upon  one  of  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  gave  fort-on-the-Muin.  In  1812  he  wa»  again  em- 
the  title  of  archimandrite,  he  awunKHl  the  ci\il  ulojed  by  King  Fredi-rio,  on  a  statue  of  Cupid. 
power  under  the  name  of  Daiiilo  I.  Other  Hisgreateiit  wctrk  ishiscolomal  Htatueof  Chhut^ 
changes  which  he  had  projected  were  inter-  on  ahich  ho  s|ieht  8  years.  This  was  order- 
npl^  by  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  by  iut<*s-  ed  by  the  einpre<^H-iiu>ther  of  BuiiHia,  and  pre* 
tine  commotiouH.  In  1866  I>aiulo  married  the  sent^  to  her  hon  Alexander  I.  In  1S26  ho 
iPfTghtTr  uf  a  banker  uf  Trieatei  who  brought  exeouted  a  statue  of  St«  John,  which  b  also 
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ranked  among  bis  beet  prodnctions.    Among  and  1266  is  now  nniyenalljr  aesnmed  as  the 

modem  scnlptors  he  occupies  a  medimn  place  trae  date.   Voltaire  {fiicU  PhiLy  art.  ^^  Dante'^X 

between  Ganova  and  Thorwaldsen.  neyerthdeas,  plaoes  tbe  poet^s  birth  in  136Q| 

DANNEMORA^  a  town^ip  of  Clinton  co.,  and  jauntily  lorgiyes   Bayle  (who,  he  sayi^ 

N.  T.,  160  m.  N.  of  Albany,   formed  from  ierivaU  d  BoUwdam  currente  oalamo  pour 

Beelunantown  in  1864 ;  pop.  in  1866,  728.    It  aon  Ubraire)  for  having  been  right,  declaring 

is  Ae  seat  of  Clinton  state  prison,  whidi  in  that  he  esteems  him  neither  more  nor  less  for 

1867  contained  274  convicts,  mostly  employed  having  made  a  mistake  of  6  years.     Oddly 

in  the  neighboring  iron  works  and  mines.    In  enough,  Voltaire  adopts  this  alleged  blander  of 

1862,  when  the  number  of  inmates  was  only  6  years  on  the  next  page,  in  saying  that  Dante 

166,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  ex-  died  at  the  age  of  66,  though  he  still  more  oddlr 

oeeded  the  prisoners'  earnings  by  about  $27,000.  omits  the  undisputed  date  of  his  death  (1821), 

DANNER,  LuisB  Chbistina,  countess,  mor-  which  would  have  shown  Bayle  to  be  right.  The 

ganatio  wife  of  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark,  bom  poet's  descent  is  said  to  have  been  derived  firom 

in  Copenhagen,  April  21,  1814.    Her  maiden  a  younger  son  of  the  great  Roman  family  of  the 

name  was  Rasmussen.    She  was  only  16  when  Frangipani,  dassed  by  the  popular  rhyme  with 

die  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederic.    At  the  Orsini  and  Colonna: 

first  she  supported  herself  as  a  govemess  in  a  Coionna,  Oreini,  e  Fnmgipftni, 

Norweffian  family,  and  afterward  as  a  milliner.  Prendooo  oggi  a  piwuio  donumL 

TowarJ  1846,  when  Frederic,  who  had  been  jhat  his  ancestors  had  been  long  established  ia 

absent  from  Copenhagen,  returned  to  the  Dan-  Florence  is  an  inference  from  some  expresdona 

iflh  capital,  he  renewed  his  acquamtance  wiUi  ^f  ^h©  poet,  and  fh)m  thdr  dwelling  having  been 

her.    On  Jan.  20,  1848,  on  his  accession  to  tiie  sitnatedm  the  more  andent  part  of  the  city.  The 

throne  of  Denmark,  he  confeired  upon  her  the  j^^^  important  fact  of  Ae  poet's  genealogy  ia. 

tiUe  of  Countess  Danner,  and  on  Au^.  7, 1860,  ^1^^^  ^^^  ^^  of  mixed  race,  the  Alighieri  beSgo* 

contracted  a  morganatic  marnage  with  her  m  Teutonic  origin.    Dante  was  bom  (as  he  Wm- 

the  chapd  of  the  palace  of  Fredenksborg.    She  gelf  tells  us,  Farad,  xxu.)  when  the  sun  was  in 

has  founded  several  chantable  mstitution^  and  ^he  constellation  Gemini,  and  it  is  supposed 

u  1862  and  1864^  when  she  accompanied  the  from  a  passage  in  the  Inferno  (Canto  xv.)  that 

Danish  sovereign  m  his  tour  through  the  prov-  ^m  horoscope  was  drawn  and  a  great  destiny 

inoea,  she  was  everywhere  received  with  great  predicted  for  him  by  his  teacher.  Brunette 

^'^iS^rJr  T  P®^K?-  -r.       ^       ,  .  I^tinL    The  Ommo  Ctmtmto  tells  us  that  the 

DANTAN,  Jban  Pierrk,  a  French  sculptor,  j^ns  ^j^  ^he  house  of  Mercury,  who  induoea 

bom  in  Paris,  Dec  26, 1800.    He  is  chiefly  dis-  ^  j^en  the  faculty  of  writing,  science,  and  of 

tingnished  by  his  humorous  and  grotesque  busts  acquiring  knowledge.    This  is  worth  mention* 

of  emment  contemporaries.  jng  ^  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  Dante 

i^A?™  ,(P-55f?P».  by  conUwjtion  Dahtb)  himself  with  whom  tiie  influence  of  tiie  stan 

destiny 


passage 

^^ ^.^  ^ _. .^^ o—iiaro  the 

Boccaccio,  who  is  generally  followed,  though  father  was  still  living  when  the  poet  was  t 

he  makes  a  blunder  m  saymg,  9ed^inda  Urbano  years  old.    If  so,  he  must  have  died  soon  after, 

miorto  neUa  eattedra  di  San  Pietro,  for  Urban  for  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  with  onghui 

died  m  October,  1264.    Some,  misled  by  an  e^  documents  before  him,  tells  us  tiiat  Dante  lost 

ror  in  a  few  of  the  early  manuscript  copies  of  his  father  while  yet  a  child.  This  drcumstanoe 

the  JhoiTia  Comnudta,  would  have  him  bom  ^ay  have  been  not  without  influence  in  muscn- 

5  years  earlier,  in  1260.    According  to  Arriva-  larfzing  his  nature  to  that  character  of  sdf-reli- 

hene  JSeeolo  dt  Dante,  Udine  edition  of  1828,  ance  which  shows  itself  so  constantiy  and  sharo- 

voL  m.  part  1.  p.  678),  Sansovmo  was  tiie  first  jy  during  his  after  life,    ffis  tutor  was  Brunette 

to  confirm  Boccaccio's  statement  by  the  author-  Latini,  a  very  superior  man  (for  that  age),  says 

iU  of  tiie  poet  bimself,  basing  his  argument  on  Aretino  parenthetically.    Like  Alexander  Gffl, 

the  first  verse  of  the  Inferno  :  he  is  now  remembered  only  as  tiie  schoohnaa- 

Nei  in«sso  del  eunmin  di  nostra  Tiu;  ter  of  a  great  poet,  and"'  that  he  did  his  dn^ 

the  average  age  of  man  having  been  declared  well  may  be*  inferred  from-  Dante*s  speaking 

by  the  Psalmist  to  be  70  years,  and  tiie  period  of  him  gratefhlly  as  one  who  by  times  *' taught 

of  the  poet's  supposed  vision  being  unequivo-  him  how  man  eternizes  himself."    This,  and 

cally  fixed  at  ISOO.t    Leonardo  Aretino  and  what  Yillani  says  of  his  refining  the  Tuscan 

Manetti  add  their  testimony  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  idiom  (for  so  we  understand  his  farli  tcorti 

— , __  in  bene  parlard^,  are  to  be  noted  as  of  probable 

•  The  NoureOs  bioffraphu  gHUrat6  gires  Maj  8  m  hia  influence  on  the  career  of  his  pupiL    Of  the 

**'*"'^-   Ti**^****  •  5?K~."?.""JP"**°'u^v  SP*'*?^?  ®°!?  order  of  Dante's  studies  nothing  can  be  certainly 

WKj%  fenenlly  Mar.    The  indication  wliich  Dante  himsolr  °                              ' 

gfres  that  he  was  Dorn  when  the  sun  waa  In  Oemint  wonld     * ' 

clre  a  range  flrotn  abont  the  middle  of  Maj  to  about  the  mid*  *  Thongh  he  himself  preferred  French,  and  wrote  his  7W> 

ale  of  Jane,  so  that  the  8th  is  certainly- too  early.  «or  in  that  langoage  for  two  reasons,  Tuna  pereM  nci  si- 

t  Arrirabene,  however,  is  wrong.    Boccaccio  makes  prc-»  amo  in  Franctc^  a  PaUra  perchd  la  parlatura  franeuea 

dselr  the  same  reckoning  in  the  first  note  of  his  commenta-  i  piii  diUtUvoU  «  piii  camuna  dU  MH  U  aUri  Unouath 

i7CBoee.aw#iKo,Act,rireiixe,1844fcToLLpp.88,88X  ^"    {Proemia,  9^Jin4.) 
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•ttniMd.  HIb  Uograpben  tend  him  to  Bologna,  florenoe,  and  later,  In  those  bomelen  wandar- 

Flidiia,  Paria.  NapMfly  and  even  Oxford.    All  ings  which  led  him  (aa  he  aaja)  wherever  the 

are  doabcfol,  Fari«  and  Oxford  most  of  all,  and  It^ian  tongue  was  spoken.    His  were  the  onl j 

Unb  dates  utterly  undeterminable.    Bologna  and  open  eyes  of  that  eentury,  and,  as  nothing  es- 

Pidoa  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  before  caped  them,  so  there  *%  nothing  that  was  not 

hia  exile,  Paris  and  Oxford,  if  at  all,  after  it  photographed  upon  his  sensitiTe  brain,  to  be 

If  no  argtmient  in  favor  of  Paris  is  to  be  drawn  afterward  fixed  for  ever  In  the    Cammedim, 

ftom  his  Pape  Satan  {I^f,  canto  yii)  and  the  What  Florence  was  during  his  youth  and  man- 

eorresponding  paii^  ^u^  Satkan^  in  the  an-  hood,  with  its  GkielphsandGhibellinea,  Its  nobles 

toUograpby  of  CeUini,  nor  from  the  very  defi-  and  trades,  its  Bianchi  and  Neri,  Ha  kaleido- 

idtedlosion  to  Doctor  Siger(/\Br.  canto  x.),  we  scopio  reyolutions,  '^all  parties  lorlng  liberty 

may  yet  infer  from  some  passages  in  the  Com*  ana  doing  their  best  to  destroy  her,**  as  VcJtaire 

flNsata  that  his  wanderings  had  extended  even  says,  it  would  be  beyond  oor  prorlnoe  to  tell 

ftuther  (see  especially  I^f.  ix.  112  et  mq, ;  even  if  we  could.    Foreshortened  as  erents  are 

zit   120;  XT.  4  4i  jsgr.;  xxxiL  26-30);  for  when  we  lools  bacl^  on  them  aeroas  so  many 

It  wonki  not  be  hard  to  show  that  his  com-  agea,  only  the  upheavab  of  par^  eonffict  catch- 

parisons  and  illustrations  from  outward  things  1^  the  eye.  while  the  ^Mcea  of  peace  between 

are  almost  inTariably  drawn  from  actual  eye-  sink  out  oi  the  view  of  htstoiy,  a  whole  cen- 

rigfat    As  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  there  can  tury  seems  like  a  mere  wild  chaoa.  Tet  dnrinff 

be  DO  doubt  that  he  went  tlirough  the  tritium  a  couple  of  such  centuries  the  eathedrala  of 

(grammar,  dialectica,  rhetoric)  and  the  quadri'  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  f(ot  buUt;  CImabiie, 

mmm  (ariUimetio,  music,  geometry,  and  astrono-  Giotto,  Amolfo,  the  Pisam,  Brunelleachi,  and 

■qr)  <^  the  then  ordinary  uniTersity  course.    To  GhlbertI  gave  the  impulse  to  modem  art,  or 

Ihsae  he  afterward  added  painting  (or  at  least  brought  It  In  some  of  its  branches  to  lis  enl- 

Ar%inxk9:-~d€9ignato  Mn  angdo  mfpra  eerU  U^D^  miniSing  point;  modem  literature  took  lis  rise; 

liMs— Vi^Attov.  p.  01,  ed.Pesaro,  1829), theolo-  commerce  became  a  science,  and  the  middle 

gy,  and  medicine.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  dass  came  Into  being.    It  was  a  time  of  fieree 

pm>llofCimabue,  and  was  certainly  the  friend  of  paasions  and  sudden  tragedies,  of  pletarsaqoa 

Qlotto,  the  designs  for  some  of  whose  frescoes  at  transitions  and  contrasts.  It  found  Dante,  shaped 

AasU  and  elsewherehaye  been  wrongly  attribut-  him  by  every  experience  that  life  la  capable 

ad  to  him.    To  prove  his  love  of  music,  the  epi-  o(^  rank,  ease,  love,  study,  aflGurs,  statceraft, 

aode  of  Casella  were  enough,  even  without  Boc-  hope,  exile,  hunger,  dependence,  demdr ;  nntfl 

eaoolo^s  testimony.   The  range  of  Dante^s  study  he  became  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  iioth- 

and  acquirement  would  be  encydopsDdio  in  any  ingness  of  this  world^s  goods  possible  only  to 

•gai  but  at  that  time  it  was  literally  possible  to  the  rich,  and  a  knowledge  of  man  possible  ooly 

master  the  omns  tcibUe^  and  he  seems  to  have  to  the  poor.    The  few  well  asoertamed  iiMis  « 

aeeomplished  it.    How  lofty  his  theory  of  sci-  Dante*s  life  may  be  briefly  stated.    In  1ST4  oo- 

eoee  was,  is  plain  from  this  passage  in  Uie  Con-  ourred  what  we  may  call  his  spiritual  birth,  the 

wito :  *'  lie  is  not  to  be  called  a  true  lover  of  awakening  in  him  of  the  Imaginative  CMnihy, 

wisdom  {jUmo/o)  who  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  and  of  that  profounder  and  more  intenae  ooa- 

ydn,  as  do  lawyers,  physicians,  and  almost  all  sciousness  which  springs  from  the  recognitleii 

priests  (li  religio$i)y  who  study,  not  in  order  of  beauty  through  the  antithesis  of  sex.    Itwaa 

to  know,    but  to  acquire  riches  or  advance-  in  that  year  that  he  first  saw  Beatrice  FortlnvL 

meat,  and  who  would  not  persevere  in  study  In  1289  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ganipal* 

should  you  give  them  what  they  desire  to  gain  dino,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  who 

by  it.  ...  .  And  it  may  be  said  that  (as  true  there  utterly  routed  the  Ohibellines,  and  whstei, 

|Hend«liip  between  men  consists  in  each  wholly  he  says,  *^  I  was  present,  not  a  boy  in  arms,  and 

loving  the  other)  the  true  philosopher  loves  where  I  felt  much  fear,  but  In  the  end  the  graat- 

•▼«7  part  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  every  part  est  pleasure  from  the  various  changes  «  the 

of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  she  draws  sll  to  fight."    (Letter  of  Dante,  now  lost,  cited  by 

iMvelf,  and  allows  no  one  of  his  thoughts  to  Aretino.)    In  the  same  year  he  assiued  at  the 

wander  to  otlier  things.*'    {Trait,  iil  cap.  11.)  aiege  and  capture  of  Caprona.    (Inf.  xxL  94.) 

Hie  Conrito  gives  us  a  glance  into  Danto*s  li-  In  1290  died  Beatrice,  married  to  simooe  del 

brary.    We  find  Aristotle  (whom  he  calls  the  Bardi,  precisely  when  is  uncertain,  but  before 

philosopher,  tlie  master)  cited  76  times ;  Cicero  1287,  as  appears  by  a  mention  of  her  in  her 

18;  Albertus  Magnus  7 ;  Bo«thins6;  PUto  (at  father's   will,  bearing  date  Jan.   15   of   thai 

aooond  liand)4;  Aoninas,  Avicenna,  Ptolcmv,  the  year.    Dante*s  own  marriage  is  assigned  to  va- 

Digest,  Lucan,  and  Ovid,  8  each;  Virgil,  Juvc-  rioua  y€Mur«,  ranging  from  1291  to  1294;  but 

BaL  Statius,  Seneca,  and  Horace,  twice  each ;  tlie  earlier  date  secnts  the  more  probable,  mi 

ana  AlpuuuJi,  Alfrogan,  Aogu»tinc,  livy,  Oro-  he  was  the  father  of  7  children  (the  yoongeieta 

rfasi  aiid  Ilumer  (at  second  hand),  once.    Of  daughter,  muned  Beatrice)  In  1301.    His  wife 

Greek  he  Kerns  to  have  understood  little ;  of  was  Gemma  dei  Donati,  and  through  her  Danta, 

Hebrew  and  Arabic,  a  few  words.     But  it  was  whose  family,  though  noble,  was  of  the  leaser 

mofL  only  in  the  closet  and  from  books  that  nobility,  be^mo  nearly  connected  with  Cono 

Dante  received  his  education.    He  acquired,  DonatC  the  head  of  a  powerfhl  clan  of  the 

parbapSi  the  better  part  of  it  in  the  streets  of  gromdi  or  greater  noUea.    In  1298  oeewrad 
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wKat  is  called  the  revolafion  of  Giaa  ]>ella  Jastbefcn^hbaaBiiniptioxiof  ihd|M*iorflte,]uyir» 

Bella,  iQ  which  the  priors  of  the  trat^es  took  ever,  a  new  complication  had  arisen.    A  family 

the  power  into  their  own  hands  and  made  nobil*  &ad  beginning  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Fbh 

ity  a  disqualification  for  office.    A  noble  was  toja,  between  the  Oanoellieri  Neri  and  Cancels 

defined  to  be  any  one  who  counted  a  knight  Ueri  Bianchi  (see  the  story  at  length  in  Balbo^ 

among  his  ancestors,  and  thus  the  descendant  Fita€{»i!>(in^  cap.  z«).]iad  extended  to  FlorenocL 

of  Oacciagnida  was  excluded.    Delia  Bella  was  where  the  Guelphs  took  tiie  part  of  the  Neri  ana 

exiled  in  1295,  but  the  nobles  did  not  regain  the  Ghibellines  of  the  Biandd.*    The  city  was 

their  power.    On  the  contrary,  the  citizens,  hav-  instantly  in  a  ferment  of  street  brawls,  as  act* 

ing  all  their  own  way,  proceeded  to  quarrel  ore  in  one  of  which  some  of  the  Medici  are  fai* 

among  themselves,  and  subdivided  into  Hiepapo'  oidentally  named,  the  first  appeasanoe  of  that 

ItuU  groui  and  pliant  minutij  or  greater  and  family  in  history.    Both  parties  appealed  at 

ksser  trades,  a  distinction  of  gentility  some-  different  times  to  the  pope,  who  sent  two  am* 

what  like  that  between  wholesale  and  retail  bassadors,  first  a  bidiop  and  then  a  oardind. 

tradesmen.    The  grandi  continuing  turbulent,  Both  pacificators  soon  fiung  out  again  .in  a  rage, 

many  of  the  lesser  nobility,  among  tnem  Dante,  after  adding  the  new  element  of  excommunioa* 

drew  over  to  the  side  of  the  citizens,  and  be-  tion  to  the  causes  of  confusion.    It  was  in  tlie 

tween  1297  and  1300  there  is  found  inscribed  midst  of  these  things  that  Dante  became  one  of 

in  the  book  of  the  physicians  and  apothecaries,  the  6  priors  (June,  1800),  an  office  which  the 

JkmU  d'AldiahierOy  degli  Aldighieri^  poeta  Fio^  Florentines  had  made  bimestrial  in  its  tenure,  in 

renUno.   (Balbo,  Vita  di  Dante^  Firenze,  1868.  ord<v  apparently  to  secure  at  least  6  oonstito- 

p.  117.)    rro£  deVericourC*^  Life  and  Times  of  tional  chances  of  revolution  in  the  year.    Ha 

Dante,*^  London,  1858,  p.  80)  thinks  it  necessaiy  advised  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should 

to  apologize  for  this  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  be  bfuushed  to  the  frontiers,  which  was  forth- 

poet,  and  gravely  bids  us  take  courage,  nor  think  with  done^  the  ostracism  including  his  relative 

that  Dante  was  ever  an  apothecary.    In  1800  Oorso  Donati  among  the  Neri,  and  his  most  in* 

we  find  him  elected  one  of  the  priors  of  the  city,  timate  friend  the  poet  Guido  Oavalcanti  among 

In  order  to  a  perfect  misunderstanding  of  every  the  Bianchi.    They  were  all  permitted  to  i»* 

thing  connected  with  the  Florentine  politics  of  turn  before  long  (but  after  Dante's  term  of  office 

thia  period,  one  has  only  to  study  the  various  was  over),  ana  came  accordingly,  bringing  at 

lustoriea.     The  result  is  a  spectrum  on  tiie  least  the  scriptural  allowance  of  "  seven  other" 

miod's  eye.  which  looks  definite  and  brilliant,  motives  of  mischief  with  them.    Affairs  getting 

but  really  ninders  all  accurate  vision,  as  if  from  worse  (1801),  the  Neri,  with  the  connivance  of 

too  steady  inspection  of  a  Oatharine  wheel  in  the  pope  (Boni&ce  YIU.),  entered  into  an  ar- 

foU  whirl    A  few  words,  however,  are  neces-  rangement  with  Charles  of  Yalois,  who  was 

aary,  if  only  to  make  the  confusion  palpable,  preparing  an  expedition  to  Italy.    Dante  was 

The  rival  Cierman  families  of  Wel&  and  Weib-  meanwhUe  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (Sept. 

lingens  had  given  their  names,  softened  into  1801,  according  to  Arrivabene,  Secolo  diDamitt^ 

Guelfi  and  Ghibellini — ^from  which  Gabriel  Ear-  p.  654,  but  proMbly  earlier)  by  the  Bianchi,  who 

Toy  (notes  to  Spenser^s  "  Shepherd's  Oalendar'^)  still  retdned  aU  the  offices  at  Florence.    It  ia 

iDfleniously,  but  mistakenly,  derives  elves  and  the  tradition  that  he  said  in  setting  forth:  ^^If  I 

goblins — to  two  parties  in  northern  Italy,  rep-  go,  who  remains?  and  if  I  stay,  who  goesf' 

resenting  respectively  the  adherents   of  the  Whether  true  or  not,  the  story  implies  what 

pope  and  of  the  emperor,  but  serving  very  well  was  certainly  true,  that  the  council  and  influence 

aa  xaUying  points  in  all  manner  of  intercalary  of  Dante  were  of  great  weight  with  the  more  mo« 

and  subfiidiary  quarrels.    The  nobles,  especially  derate  of  both  parties.  On  Oct.  81, 1801,  Ohariee 

the  greater  ones,  perhaps  from  instinct,  perhaps  took  possession  of  Florence  in  the  interest  of 

in  part  from  hereditary  tradition,  as  being  more  the  Neri.    Dante  being  still  at  Rome  f  Jan.  ST, 

or  leas  Teutonic  by  descent,  were  commonly  1802),  sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  against 

C&ibdlines  or   imperialists ;    the  bourgeoirie  him  and  others,  with  a  heavy  fine  to  be  paid 

were  very  commonly  Guelphs  or  supporters  of  within  two  months ;  if  not  paid,  the  entire  confia* 

the  pope,  partiy  from  natural  antipathy  to  the  cation  of  goods,  and,  whether  paid  or  no,  exile) 

nobles,  and  piuily,  perhaps,  because  they  be-  the  diarge  against  him  being  pecuniary  malver- 

fieveii  themselves  to  be  espousing  the  more  sation  in  office.    The  fine  not  paid  (as  it  Oonld 

porely  Italian  side.    Sometimes,  however,  the  not  be  without  admitting  the  justice  of  the 

per^  relation  of  nobles  and  burghers  to  each  charges,  which  Dante  scorned  even  to  deny),  in 

oiher  was  reversed,  but  the  names  Guelph  and  less  Sian  two  months  (March  10, 1802)  a  second 

€UbdbeUine  always  substantially  represented  the  sentence  was  registered  by  which  he  with  others 

aame  things.    The  family  of  Dante  had  been  was  condemned  tobe  burned  alive  if  taken  with- 

Gnelphic,  and  we  have  seen  him  already  as  a  in  the  bound^es  of  the  republic.t     From  thia 

yonng  man  serving  two  campaigns  against  the  ■ 

other  party.    But  no  immediate  question  as  be-  .^TT*«2??»«>J«-,  P«ri»p»  ".T®^!'**  ™«2  •ocwmte  to  8«r 

I , *_,„1  ^^A  ^^^^^^^^^^  ♦K^.»  ♦^  k-«^  K.^«  *l>*t  »t  flret  the  blacks  were  the  extreme  Onelpbi,  and  the 

tween  pope  and  emperor  seems  then  to  nave  Oeen  whites  those  moderate  Onelphs  IncUned  to  make  terme  with 

pending ;  and  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  the  OhibelUiiea.    The  matter  Ib  obMore,  and  Balbo  oontrap 

waa  ever  a  mere  partisan,  the  reverse  would  be  ^fi^^^^\ot  of  the  grandi  or  great  nobiet 

the  inference  from  his  habits  and  character,  (what  we  call  grandeeaX  u  tome  of  his  blographen  havs 
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time  the  life  of  Dante  beoomee  lemi-inTthieal,  fint  the  ^  Hjdra  and  MTrrha**  Florence,  as  the 
andfor  nearljT  eyenrdateweareredooedtothe  rootof  all  Weevils  of  Italjr  (April  16, 1811).  Tc 
**  aa  they  aaj^'  of  Herodotna.    He  became  now  this  Tear  we  must  probably  aaeign  the  new  de- 
JMoeaBarily  identified  with  his  fellow  ezilea  cree  bv  which  the  seignory  of  iloronoe  readied 
(fragments  of  all  parties  united  by  common  aportion  of  the  exiles,  excepting  Dante,  hower- 
wrongs  in  a  practical,  if  not  theoretic,  Ghibellin-  er,  among  others,  by  name.*    The  undertaking 
iam),  and  shared  in  their  attempts  to  reinstate  of  Henry,  after  an  illndirected  dawdling  of  two 
themselves  by  force  of  arms.    He  was  one  of  years,  at  last  ended  in  his  death  at  Buoncon- 
their  council  of  12,  bnt  withdrew  from  it  on  vento  (Aug.  24,  1818 ;   Carlyle  says  wrongly 
aooount  of  the  unwisdom  of  their  measures.  Sept),  poisoned,  it  was  said,  in  the  sacramental 
Whether  he  was  present  at  their  futile  assault  bread,  by  a  Dominican  friar,  bribed  thereto  by 
on  Florence  (July  22,  1804)  is  doubtful,  bnt  Florence.    (See  Oarlyle's  '*  Frederic,^  EarperB 
probably  he  was  not    From  the  Ottimo  Co-  ed.Tol.i.p.112.)  The  story  bdonbtfdl,  the  more 
«Miito,  written  at  least  in  part*  by  a  contempo-  as  Dante  nowhere  alludes  to  it,  as  he  certainly 
rary  as  early  as  1888,  we  learn  that  Dante  soon  would  have  done  had  he  heiu^  oli  it.    According 
aeparated  himself  from  his  companions  in  mis-  to  Balbo,  Dante  spent  the  time  from  Aug.  1818, 
fbrtune  with  mutual  discontents  and  recrimina-  to  Not.  1814,  in  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  then  took 
tlona.    (Ott,  C<m,  Parad,  zrii.^  During  the  19  refuge  at  Verona,  with  Can  Grande  della  Scala 
years  of  Dante^s  exile,  it  would  be  hara  to  say  (whom  Voltaire  calls,  drolly  enough,  U  grander 
where  he  was  not  In  certain  districts  of  north-  eon  ds  VSnme^  as  if  he  had  been  a  Tartar),  where 
em  Italy  there  is  scarce  a  village  that  has  not  its  he  remained  till  1818.    Foscolo  with  equal  pod- 
tradition  of  him,  its  $edia,  roeea^  tpelonea^  or  torre  tiveness  sends  him,  immediately  idlter  tne  aeath 
di  DanU  ;  and  what  between  the  patriotic  com*  of  Henry,  to  Guide  da  Polentat  at  Ravenna,  and 
plaisance  of  some  biographers  overwilling  to  makea  him  Join  Oan  Grande  only  after  the  latter 
gratify  as  manv  provinciai  vanities  as  possible,  became  captain  of  the  Ghibelline  league  in  Dee. 
and  the  pettisbness  of  others  anxious  only  to  1818.    In  1816  the  ffovemment  of  Florence  set 
annb  them,  the  confusion  becomes  hopeless.!  forth  a  new  decree  fdlowing  the  exiles  to  retom 
After  his  banishment  we  find  some  definite  trace  on  conditions  of  fine  and  penance.  Dante  r^ect* 
of  him  first  at  Arerzo  with  Uguccione  della  ed  the  offer  (by  accepting  which  his  guilt  would 
Faggiuola;  then  at  Sienna ;  then  at  Verona  with  have  been  admitted),  in  a  letter  still  h<^  aftw 
theScaligerL  He  himself  says:  ^Through  almost  these  5  centuries,  with  indignant  scorn.    ^la 
dl  parts  where  this  language  [Italian!  is  spoken,  this  then  the  glorious  return  of  Dante  Alighieri 
a  wanderer,  well  nigh  a  bef^ar,  I  nave  gone,  to  his  country  after  nearly  8  lustres  of  suffering 
blowing  against  my  will  the  wound  of  fortune,  exile!    Did  an  innocence  patent  to  all  merit 
Truly  I  have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  or  this!    This,  the  perpetual  sweat  and  toil  of 
rodder,  driven  to  diverse  porta,  estuaries,  and  study  f    Far  from  a  man  the  housemate  of  phl- 
ahores  by  that  hot  blast,  the  breath  of  grievous  losophy  be  so  rash  and  earthen-hearted  a  hnmfl- 
poverty ;  and  I  have  shown  myself  to  the  eyes  ity  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  offered  up  bound  like 
of  many  who  {>erhaps,  through  some  fame  of  a  schoolboy  or  a  criminal !  Far  from  a  man  the 
me,  had  imagined  me  in  quite  other  guise,  in  preacher  of  justice  to  pay  those  who  have  done 
whose  view  not  only  was  my  person  debased,  nim  wrong  as  for  a  favor  t    Tliis  is  not  the  way 
but  every  work  of  mine,  whether  done  or  yet  of  returning  to  mv  country ;  but  if  anoth^  oan 
to  do,  became  of  less  account."  (6%mrtto,  tratt  be  found  that  shsil  not  derogate  from  the  ftme 
L  cap.  8.)     By  the  election  of  the  emperor  and  honor  of  Dante,  that  I  will  enter  on  with 
Heniy  Vll.  (of  Luxemburg,  Nov.  1808),  and  no  lagging  steps.  For  if  by  none  such  Florence 
the  news  of  his  proposed  expedition  into  Italy,  may  be  entered,  by  mo  then  never !    Can  I  not 
the  hoi>os  uf  Dante  were  railsed  to  the  highest  everywhere  behold  the  mirrors  of  the  sun  and 
pitch.    Henry  entered  Italy,  Oct  1810,  and  re-  stars  f    Speculate  on  Fwectest  truths  under  any 
ceived  the  iron  crown  of  Ix>ml»ardy  at  Milan,  on  sky  without  first  giving  myself  up  inglorious, 
theday  of  Epiphanv,  1311.    His  movements  be-  nay  ignominious,  to  the  populace  and  city  of 
ingslow,  and  his  iK>Iu*y  undecided,  Dante  address-  Florence  f    Nor  shall  I  want  for  bread.*^    Di- 
ed him  that  famous  letter,  urging  him  to  crush  onisi  puts  the  date  of  this  letter  in  1815.{    He 

tifod  to  nuke  out,  U  pUin  fturn  thU  M^nUno*.  whtn  his  *  MacohlaTelH  U  the  aathoHtjr  Ibr  thb,  and  U  tdmUmly 

MHM  ftiiiMran  low  on  thf  lut  ami  with  noonuxufBUl  pivflx,  dt«4  In  th«  prrlkre  to  the  (Mine  e<llUon  of  the  < W«i>  A>r> 

■fWr  hMradiiftrn  *i4tmlmi.    lUjrIr,  howrrer,  l«  eqtudhjr  wroof  toiinianus  m  pUHnf  It  In  1S11     Macchlavrlll  tWve  no  mrh 

la  MpfioAlnc  hU  flunllr  to  ha«e  Urf  n  obK-ar*.  thlaft  bat  ezprrMlf  Impllee  nn  earlier  lUte.  perhuie  ISIS. 

•  fce  WUt«,  0HtiMlo  0ducJU»ia  eumpo§lo  tOUimo  Co-  (»«•  llacrh.  <)p.  m1.  IWetU.  Lond«in.  ITTS,  tuL  1.  ».  VL) 

mmto,  he.  (I.rlpric«  1M7V  t  A  mUtake.  fttr  (tulilo  ilid  nut  b«'C(>me  lonl  of  Karenna  till 

t  The  Ukim  waf  In  which  manj  Italian  arholara  write  hU-  aeTwal  yean  hiter.    Hot  II«>ec«rH<i  alto  ae»ljnw  ISIS  ae  tba 

tMj  la  aa  amadnc  aa  It  la  per|>lexlnir.    For  example :  Coant  data  of  I>ante't  withdrawal  to  that  Htr,  and  hU  Sral  protect* 

Baibo'*  >*  I  Jfr  of  1>ant«"  wa*  publUhe«l  orljclRalljr  at  Turin,  or  maj  have  been  one  of  the  other  Poientanl  t«>  wImmb  Guldo 

!•  ins.    Inanoteilib.  Lcap.lO)he  expreeatmadonbt  wheth>  (aanuuned  Novello,  or  the  jrnuniter,  hUrrmndlhther  hatlnf 

•r  Ibe  tUt«<  i»r  l>anle*t  banbhment  shuuld  not  be  ISitt,  and  In*  borne  the  aame  name)  •aroeed«M|. 

cttaaa  to  think  it  should  b«k    Meanwhile,  It  •eema  never  to  %  l-nder  thb  date  (ISl^)  •  4th  e**nd^mn«ttiA  afalnat  I>anta 

liiva  orcarri'd  t*>  him  to  employ  aome  one  to  l<M»k  at  tha  It  mentioned.  ^ci*t  in  anno  lltlA  </e  menst  (trtuhrU  p*r 

«r||rinal  drrre*',  fttlll  ekUUng  In  the  arrhlvrii    Htramvr  ttill,  />.  Maintrium  />.  tiirkitrio  «#«  f'rAevetferi,  «iim  H  fwM 

I^Alonnler.  rrprintlnj;  the  work  at  Florence,  la  1<UI»  within  HeaHmm  rMimm  eirUatU  FtorentUf^  kt.     It  U  fonnd  f— 

*  ttune'e  thntw  «if  th«<  duruinent  Itaelt  and  with  full  pemiU*  cited  In  the  ilecrre  undrr  whirh  In  IMS  Jacopu  dl  Dante  r»- 

•IM  f^um  IWlbo  to  make  corrtctltfMi  leave*  tha  mattar  Joat  deomad  a  portion  of  hb  fluher't  bropertv.  to  wit :  lm»  pm- 

I tt  «M^  mtdvmt  tmm  wimta  «f  cmm  4om»m$  tmptr  •a^  wtnirti  al 


is  certainly  wrong,  for  the  decree  is  dated  Deo.  Gnelph),  pnts  his  Ghibellinism  (jura  fnonar»* 

11, 1816.  Fosoolo  places  it  in  1816,  Troya  early  ehias)  in  the  front    The  man  whose  whole  life^ 

in  1817,  and  both  may  be  right)  as  the  year  hegan  like  that  of  selected  souls  always,  had  be«a  a 

March  25.  Whatever  the  date  of  Dante^s  visit  to  warfJEire,  calls  Heaven  another  camp— a  better 

Yoltaire^s  great  Khan*  of  Yerona,  or  the  length  one,  thank  God  1    The  wanderer  of  so  many 

of  his  stay  with  him,  may  have  been,  it  is  certoin  years  speaks  of  his  soul  as  a  gnest — glad  to  be 

that  he  was  in  Kavenna  in  1820,  and  that  on  gone,  doubtless.    The  exile,  whose  ^arpest  re- 

his  return  thither  from  an  embassy  to  Venice  preaches  of  Florence  are  always  those  of  an  out- 

(conoerning  which  a  curious  letter,  forged  prob-  raged  lover,  finds  it  bitter  that  even  his  unoon- 

ably  by  Dooi,  is  extant),  he  died  on  Sept  14^  scions  bones  should  lie  in  alien  soiL — Personal 

1321  (18th  according  to  others).  He  was  ouriea  CharacteristicB  ;  Anecdotes.    Giovanni  Yillani, 

at  Ravenna  under  a  monument  built  by  his  tlie  earliest  authority,  and  a  contemporary,  thus 

friend,  Guido  Novello.t    Dante  is  said  to  have  sketches  him :  ^^  Tlds  man  was  a  great  sdiolar 

dictated  the  following  inscription  for  it  on  his  in  almost  every  science,  though  a  layman ;  was 

deaUibed :  a  most  excellent  poet  philosopher,  and  rhetoii* 

Jtba  uohawcbim  STpnoft  Phi:mxtho5ta  laotb^ts  cian ;  perfect^  as  well  in  composing  and  versi» 

Ltbieakdo  cEciwi  voLTBBvwT  Fata  Q^oTBQTii  fying  ^8  lu  harauguiug  I  a  most  noble  speaker. 

AvoTOBXMQTs  •rTM  miTt  FKucioE  AOTM8  This  Dautc,  ou  accouut  of  Lis  Ieammg| 

Hio  OLATDOB  DAimn  PATRiis  KZT0BU8  AB  OBU  was  a  Httlc  haughty,  aud  shy,  and  disdainfoL 

Qy»i  aBHTrr  pabvi  Floe^ttia  matbb  amoeib.  ^^  ^^  ^  philosopher  ahnost  uuffracious,  knew 

Of  which  this  rude  paraphrase  may  serve  as  a  not  well  how  to  deal  with  unlettered  folk.*' 

translation :  Benvenuto  da  Imola  tells  us  that  he  was  very 

ThB  rifldiu  of  Moiurcbj,  the  HeayeiiB,  tha  Stream  of  Fln^  abstracted,  as  we  may  well  believe  of  a  man 

T  _i-i"*  ^*^  T           «.      *  4V  w  * A»^,  "who  earned  the  Comfnedia  in  his  brain.    Boo- 

iBTisionseeiif  I  Bangas&rasto  the  FatesBeemedflt;  .         .   ^    i*      i     xv    •      .  u/-\  ^s. 

Bat  ilnee  my  soul,  an  alien  here,  hath  flown  to  nobler  win,  CacClO  pamts  hun  in  thlS  WlSC  :      Uur  DOet  Wa» 

And,  happier  now,  hath  gone  to  seek  iu  Maker  *mid  the  of  middle  height;  his  face  was  long,  nis  noSO 

Heni iSibante ahnt. exiled ftom  the aneeetrai  thore,  aquiline,  his  jaw  large,  and  the  lower  Kp  pro- 

Whom  Florence,  the  of  aU  least-loving  mother,  bore4  truding  somewhat  beyond  the  Upper;  a  little 

If  Aese  be  not  the  words  of  Dante,  what  is  in-  stooping  in  the  shoulders ;  his  eyes  rather  large 

tenia]  evidence  worth?    The  indomitably  self-  than  small;  dark  of  complexion;  his  hair  and 

reliant  man,  loyal  first  of  all  to  his  most  unpop-  beard  thick,  crisp,  and  black ;  and  his  counte- 

nlar  convictions  (his  very  host,  Guido,  being  a  nance  always  sad  and  thoughtiful.  His  garments 

were  always  dignified,  the  style  such  as  suited 


eonUmuu,p<mta  in  popuio  3.  MifUaUs  d6  Pagnoia,  npeness  of  years ;  his  gait  was  giave  and  gen- 

In  the  domlbu9  combustis  we  see  the  blackened  traces  of  tlAmanlikA  •  And  hia  hAAnnir  whether  nnhlio  or 

DmnW  kinsman  by  marriage,  Coreo  Donati,  who  plundered  uemanUKe  ,  aUQ  niS  DCanng,  wneLUer  pUDllO  OF 

and  burnt  the  houses  of  the  exiled  Bianchl,  during  the  occn-  pnvate,  wonderfully  composed  aod  polished.    la 

pation  of  the  dty  bv  Charles  of  Vaiois.  (See  De  Bomani&  meat  and  drink  he  was  most  temperate,  nor  was 

Dotea  on  Tiraboschi^s  Life  of  Dante,  in  the  Florence  ed.  of  i         •      .    :i  «.   ^  ^i. 

imTtoL  v.  pTm.)  «  ^  a  ,  la  "lo  X  iur«ao«  wi.  «i  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  zcalous  m  study  or  whatever  oth- 

•Voltaire*  blunder  haa  been  made  part  of  a  serious  theory  er  pursuit.     Seldom  spake  he,  save  when  8poke& 

S«r.JSi  T-SSi  :!:.'  SSr^^r^e'^'wiSS'i^  ^  thoagh  a  meet  eloquent  person.   In  his  yonth 

ties  knew  each  other,  and  adds:  Jfn'y  a  done  pa*  trap  d  he  delighted  especially  m  musiC  and  ranging,  and 

•ytonmerd€9 mww Mzarres ^.^^f^^ !i^1  S*^  donnit,  ^^  intimate  with  almost  all  the  sinirers  and 

A  em  Delia  Scala.    (Dant^^  Mritique.  rivoluUannairs.  st  woo  *uwu*»w  wj»t*  <uujwv  au.   u^v  mu^v^o  «n* 

aocrfaWrffl,  Paris,  1854,  pp- 113-120.)  musicians  of  his  day.    He  was  much  mclined  ta 

t  If  no  mraument  at  all  was  built  by  Gnido,  as  is  asserted  golitude,  and  familiar  with  few,  and  most  assid- 

DT  Balbo  (Fmo,  L  iL  cap.  xvil.),  whom  De  Vericour  oopiea  „^„„  :«  „*«^«.  ««  a.-  ««  v.^  ^^«i;i  ««<i  ^i^^  Av-  ;«. 

i^tlioat  qiUtioA,  we  arTat  a  lo^is  to  account  for  the  prir-  ^^^  ^  Study  aS  far  as  he  COUld  find  time  for  it 

▼mtiun  of  the  orldnal  epiUph  replaced  by  Cardinal  B4unbo  Dante  waS  also  of  marvelloUS  Capacity  and  thd 

!S5£5.^*i'*^\*  "*®  ^1"^  i?"^  ♦.  ^^-   ^«™^'»  **T°J?"  most  tenacious  memory."    Various  anecdotes 

aerfptioB  implies  an  already  existing  monument,  and,  tf  in       ViL.    •'^""^^""^    jut/  '»»*^»«»  «**w**vin» 

dkpttnigiBs  terms,  yet  epitaphiai  Latin  Tersea  are  not  to  be  Of  him  are  related  by  £k>ccaccio,  Haccnetti,  ana 

t^n  too  nteraiiy,  conaideiing  the  exigencies  <rf  that  brandh  others,  none  of  them  verisinular,  and  some  of 

of  literary  aettrity.    The  doggerel  Latin  has  been  thought  xu^^  Jlx  i^««4.  ik  ^»»4.n^^  ^l^  -^Ur^,.  •^„<..«.^..;i 

by  some  unworthr  of  Dante,  as  Shakespeare's  doggerel  Eng-  *hem  at  least  15  ceutunes  Old  When  revampeO. 

liah  epitaph  has  been  thought  unworthy  of  him.   In  boUi  Most  of  them  are  neither  wri  nor  hen  trowUu 

eaaes  the  rudeness  of  the  Terses  seems  to  us  a  proof  of  au-  Otia  niAAr  fflimrtflA  wa  a«f  nf  him  fmm  tliA  OtliL. 

titaatieity.    An  enlightened  posterity  with  unUmited  super-  V^D©  Clear  gunmse  we  gec  01  nun  irom  IDe  um- 

lattyea  at  command,  and  in  an  age  when  stone-cutting  was  fno  ComentO^  the  author  Of  WhlCh  sayS  {It^»  Z. 

^Mg,  would  have  aimed  at  something  more  befittiM  ttie  86) :  "  L  the  writer,  heard  Dante  say  that  never 

oeeaaioa.    It  is  certain,  at  least  in  Dante's  case,  that  Gardl-  <  t.   j  i  ji  v      a  xv      j.i.  *^    v  iji 

bbI  Bembo  would  never  have  inserted  in  the  very  flret  worda  *  rhyme  had  led  nim  tO  say  Other  than  he  WOUld, 

aa  aUnaion  to  the  Db  MonarG/UA^  a  book  long  before  oon-  but  that  many  a  time  and  oft  {moUe  e  spes$0 

*r8rlf  hlv^S^ted  laewique  by  "the  Pit,"  as  being  the  ^^^^  ^«  ^^^  made  words  say  for  hun  what  they 

Marast  English  oorreUtive.    Dante  probably  meant  by  it  were  not  WOnt   tO    express   for  other   pOCtS.'' 

^ISJ^VJ^^I^TJ'^  \^  HeUj  narrowing,  one  beneath  the  That    is   the    Only    smccrc  gUmpse   WC  get  of 

oner,  to  the  centre.    As  a  curious  specimen  of  English  we  xi.     t   •  x.       i.u»  j       -JL-^iis-.      r\ i. 

aoMoln  Prot  De  Vericour's  transUtion:  *'I  have  nng  the  the  livmg,   breathmg,   WOrd-COmpelling  Dante, 

r^ta  of  monarchy :  I  have  sanjf^  in  exploring  them,  the  — The  PosthumOUS  Dante.    Looked  at  OUtward- 

:?1i2Sr^iJi'.tel^"BTL'Tr^^S;i3!  ly.  the  Me  of  Dante  seems  to  have  been  an 

whidi  waa  only  paasing,  returns  to  better  fields,  and  hap-  Utter  and  disastrous  failure.     What  its  mward 

S£rsr^„i:''oteiiid'hr;rtS  whSrFi?4n«  ^'^j?»^^ ^^  i**^*  ^j^  ^^  ^*  «>«  ^«- 

ma  birth,  a  mother  who  experienced  but  a  feeble  love."  rodlSO  Open  before  US,  Can  lorm  BOme  ismt  COU- 

CciiB-Iito  and  Times  of  Dante,"  London,  1858,  p.  808.)  ception.    To  Mm,  lonj^  with  an  intensify 


k 


lit  DASTB 

wMoh  only  tlia  word  DmUmpts  will  eipreit  with  lUlf  on  om  tide  and  Toetj  on  Um  oHmt. 

to  realize  an  ideal  upon  earth,  and  oontinnally  The  tomb  at  RaTenna,  bailt  originall  j  in  lidSj 

baffled  and  misondentoodf  the  fiur  greater  part  by  Gardinal  Bembo,  was  restored  hj  Cardinal 

of  hb  matnre  life  most  have  been  labor  and  sor-  OOni  in  169S,  and  finally  rebnilt  in  its  nresent 

low.    We  can  see  bow  essential  all  that  sad  ex-  form  hj  Cardinal  Oonzitfa,  in  1780,  all  three 

parieooe  was  to  him,  can  understand  why  all  of  whom  commemorated  themselves  in  Latin 

the  fiury  stories  hide  tlie  lock  in  the  u^^y  black  inscriptions.    It  is  a  little  shriDe  covered  with 

easket;  bat  to  him,  then  and  there,  how  seem-  a  dome,  not  nnlike  the  tomb  of  a  Mohamme- 

ed  it!  dan  saint,  and  is  now  the  chief  magnet  which 

TiioviiuUtreUMai^eTMTi^  draws  foreigners  and  their  gold  to  Rayenna. 

8^i?;jS.°S;  brt^'i'eSI:  jSiSST; "  •»••.&«  ds,lace  «7.  tut  D«.to  U  not  baited 

And  tboQ  thait  dtot*  bow  Mit  a  mtot  Ufth  undoT  it,  bat  beneath  the  payement  of  the  street 

(Par.  zTi.)  lord  Byron  kneel  and  weep.  Like  eyenr  thing 
CbfM  $a  di  mU!  Who  never  wet  his  bread  in  Bavenna,  it  is  dirty  and  neslected.  In  1878 
with  tears,  says  Goethe,  knows  ye  not,  ye  hea-  (Ang.  9)  Florenoe  instituted  a  <3iair  of  the  2>Mia 
Tenly  powers  1  Oar  19th  oentniy  made  an  idol  Comm^iik,  and  Boccaccio  was  named  first  pro- 
of the  noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  verse  fessor.  He  accordingly  began  his  leotarea  on 
once  every  8  months,  hot  the  14th  was  locky  Sunday,  Oct  8,  following,  but  his  comment  was 
anough  to  produce  and  not  to  make  an  idol  of  broken  off  abruptly  at  the  17th  verse  of  the  17th 
that  rarest  earthly  phenom^ion,  a  man  of  ge-  canto  of  the  Inftmo  by  the  illness  which  ended 
nius  who  oould  hold  heartbreak  at  bay  for  80  in  his  death,  Dec  21, 1875.  Among  his  snceas 
years,  and  would  not  let  himself  die  till  he  had  sors  were  FUippo  Villani  and  Filelfo.  Bologna 
done  his  task.  At  the  end  of  the  Vita  Ifu&pa,  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Fkirenoe, 
hli  first  work,  Dante  wrote  down  that  remaric-  Benvenuto  da  Imola  having  begun  his  leotnres^ 
aUe  aspiration  that  God  would  take  him  to  according  to  Tiraboschi,  as  early  as  1876.  Chain 
^  himself  after  he  had  written  of  Beatrice  snoh  were  established  also  at  Pisa,  Venice,  Fiaoenia, 
*  things  as  were  never  yet  written  of  woman.  It  and  Milan  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
was  literally  fulfilled  when  the  Conunedia  was  lectares  were  delivered  in  the  churches  and  on 
finidied  26  years  Uter. — Scarce  was Danteat  rest  least  dqrs.  which  shows  their  popular  diameter. 
In  hia  grave  when  Italy  fdt  instinctively  that  thia  Balbo  nckons  fbut  this  is  guess  work)  that  tha 
was  her  great  man.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  in  MS.  oopies  of  the  JHvina  ComtMdia  made  dor- 
1889*  Cardinal  Poggetto  (du  Poiet)  caused  ing  the  14th  century,  and  now  existing  in  the  li- 
Dante*s  treatise  IMIiomarekid  to  be  publicly  bniries  of  Europe,  are  more  numerous  than  those 
homed  at  Bologna,  and  proposed  Anther  to  dig  of  all  oUier  works,  ancient  and  modem,  made 
up  and  bum  the  bones  of  the  poet  at  Ravenna,  as  during  the  same  period.  Between  the  inven- 
having  been  a  heretic;  but  so  much  <^position  tion  ot  printing  and  the  ^ear  1600  more  than  90 
was  roused  that  he  thought  better  of  it  Vetdiis  editicms  were  published  m  Italy,  the  earliest  In 
was  during  the  pontificate  of  the  Frenchman,  1478.  During  the  16th  century  there  were  40 
John  XXIL,  the  reproof  of  whose  simony  Dante  editions ;  during  the  17th,  a  period,  for  Italy,  of 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Sl  Peter,  who  dedares  his  sceptical  dilettantism,  only  8  ;  during  the  ISth, 
aeat  vacant  (Farad.  xxviL),  whose  damni^on  the  84:  and  already,  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
poet  himself  seems  to  prophesy  (Inf.  zLX  and  at  Mst  80.  Tne  first  translation  was  into  Span- 
against  whose  election  he  had  endeavored  to  iidi,  in  142a*  M.  SL  Ren6  Taillandier  says  that 

Persuade  the  cardinals,  in  a  vehement  letter.  In  the  Comm^dia  was  cond^nned  by  the  inqulsi- 

860  Uie  republic  of  Florence  voted  the  sum  of  tion  in  Spain,  but  this  seems  too  general  a  stata* 

10  golden  florins  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of  Mes-  ment,  for,  accordinff  to  Foscok)  C'  Dante,*^  vol 

aer  Giovanni  Boccaccio  to  Dante^s  daughter  Bea-  iv.  p.  116),  it  was  uie  conunentary  of  Landino 

trice,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  ChUra  at  and  Vellutello,  and  a  few  verses  in  the  Ii^inmo 

Bavenna.     In  1896  Florence  voted  a  monu-  and  Para^ito,  which  were  condemned.  The  first 

ment,  and  begged  in  vain  for  the  metaphorical  French  translation  was  that  of  Grangier,  1696, 

aahes  of  the  man  of  whom  she  had  threat-  but  the  study  of  Dante  struck  no  root  there  till 

aned  to  make  literal  cinders  if  she  could  catdi  thejpresent  century.  Rivarol,  who  translated  the 

him  alive.    In  1429t  she  begged  again,  but  Ra-  Ii\fimo  in  1788,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who 

Tanna,  a  dead  city,  was  tenacioos  of  the  dead  divined  Uie  wonderful  force  and  vitality  of  the 

poet    In  1519  Michel  Angelo  would  have  built  Commedia.i  The  expressions  of  Voluire  repre- 

the  monument^  but  Leo  X.  refbsed  to  allow  the  sent  very  well  the  sverage  opinion  of  cultivated 

aaered  dust  to  be  removed.    Findlv,  in  1829,  persons  in  respect  of  Dante  in  the  middle  of  the 

60S  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  Fforenee  got  18th  century.    He  says :  **  The  Italians  call  him 

n  oanotaph  faurly  built  in  Santa  Croce  (by  Rio-  divine ;  but  it  is  a  hidden  divinity ;  few  people 

d),  ugly  beyond  even  the  usual  lot  of  such,  with  understand  his  oracles.    He  has  commentators^ 

8  oolosHal  figures  on  It,  Dante  in  the  middle,  which,  perhaps,  is  another  reason  for  his  not 

"TiT;.^"^,  tn;  f^^^^l^u.  <rf  B.r»i.  u>  o«r»^  being  Understood.    His  reputation  will  go  on 
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inoreadDg,  because  scarce  any  bod  jr  reads  bim.**  and  an  imitation  of  the  opening  Yersee  of  the 
{IHet.  PhU,y  art  ''  Dante.'*)  To  Father  Betti-  8d  canto  of  the  Iiffemo  (^^  Assembly  of  Foale8"X 
neUi  he  writes:  ^'  I  estimate  highly  the  coarage  In  1417  Giovanni  da  Swrayalle,  bishop  of  Fer- 
with  which  yoti  have  dared  to  say  that  Dante  mo,  completed  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  tiio 
was  a  madman  and  his  work  a  monster."  Bnt  Commedick^  a  copy  of  which,  as  he  made  it  at 
ha  adds,  what  shows  that  Dante  had  his  admir-  the  request  of  two  English  bishops  whom  ha 
en  eren  in  l^at  flippant  centary :  ^^  There  are  met  at  the  oomioil  of  Constance,  was  doubtlesa 
fbond  among  ns,  and  in  the  18th  centary,  peo-  sent  to  England.  Later  we  find  Dante  now  and 
pie  who  striye  to  admire  imaginations  so  sta*  then  mentioned,  bot  evidentiy  from  hearsay 
p^ly  extraragant  and  barbarons."  {Corr€».  only,*  till  tiie  time  of  Milton,  who  shows  that 
gki^  (Eumreiy  U  Ivii.  pp.  80-81.)  Elsewhere  he  he  nad  read  his  works  dosely.  Thenceforward 
says  that  the  Cammedia  was  '*  an  odd  poem,  for  more  than  a  centary  Dante  became  a  mere 
bat  gleaming  with  natural  beaaties,  a  work  in  name,  used  without  meaning  by  literary  scio- 
whidithe  author  rose  in  parts  aboyethebad  lists.  Lord  Ohesterfield  echoes  Voltaire,  and  Dr. 
taate  of  his  age  and  his  subjeoL  and  ftdl  of  pas-  Drake  in  his  ^^  literary  Hours"  (2d  ed.,  1800) 
sages  written  as  purely  as  if  they  had  been  of  oould  speak  of  Darwin^s  *^  Botanic  (harden  ^ 
the  time  at  Ariosto  and  Tasso."  (Eaai  wr  k$  as  showing  the  **  wild  and  terrible  sublimit 
mmm%  (Bwret^  t  xrii.  pp.  871-2.)  It  is  curious  of  Dante"  T  The  first  complete  English  tranala- 
to  see  this  antipathetic  fascination  which  Dante  tion  was  by  Boyd,  of  the  Inferno  1786,  of  tiie 
ezeroised  oyer  a  nature  so  opposite  to  his  own.  whole  poem  1802.  There  have  been  6  other 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Oh&teaubri*  complete  translations,  beginning  with  Oaiy's  in 
and  qpeaks  of  Dante  with  vague  commendation,  1814,  4  since  1860,  bedde  several  of  the  If^et* 
evidently  from  a  very  superacial  acquaintance,  no  singly.  It  is  only  within  the  last  20  yeara^ 
and  that  only  with  the  /t^/^^tio,  probably  from  however,  that  the  study  of  Dante,  in  any  trae 
Bivarol's  version.  {OtnU  du  UhrutiaMtme,  t.  sense,  became  at  all  general.  Even  Golerid«e 
iv.  eap.  14.)  Since  then  there  have  been  4  or  seems  to  have  been  familiar  only  with  the  1$^ 
6  F^nch  versions  in  prose  or  verse,  includ-  femo.  In  America.  Prof.  Tioknor  was  the  first 
ing  one  by  Lamennais.  But  the  austerity  of  to  devote  a  special  course  of  illustrative  lee- 
Dante  will  not  condescend  to  the  conventional  tures  to  Dante ;  he  was  followed  by  Longfellow, 
elMDoe  which  makes  the  charm  of  French,  whose  lectures,  illustrated  by  admirable  transia- 
and  the  most  virile  of  poets  cannot  be  ade-  tions,  are  remembered  with  gratefhl  pleasure^ 
qoately  rendered  in  the  most  feminine  of  many  who  were  thus  led  to  leam  the  full  signin* 
languages.  Yet  in  the  works  of  Fauriel,  Oza-  canoe  of  the  great  Ohristian  poet.  A  translatioii 
Bam,  Ampere,  and  Yillemain,  France  has  given  of  10  cantos  of  the  luftmo  into  quatrains  by  T. 
a  greater  impulse  to  the  study  of  Dante  than  W.  Parsons  (1848)  racks  with  the  best  for  spirit, 
any  other  country  except  Germany.  Into  Gter-  faithfulness,  and  elegance.  The  entire  Inferno 
many  the  Oommedia  penetrated  later.  How  is  looked  for  soon  from  the  same  competent  hand, 
utterly  Dante  was  unknown  there  in  the  16th  In  Denmark  and  Russia  translations  of  the  in- 
oentuy  is  plmn  from  a  passage  in  the  *^  Vanity  femo  have  been  published,  beside  separate  vol* 
of  tiie  Arts  and  Sciences"  of  OorneliusAgrippa,  umes  of  comment  and  illustration.  We  have 
where  he  is  spoken  of  among  the  authors  of  thus  sketched  the  steady  growth  of  Dante^ 
lascivious  stories :  "  There  have  been  many  of  &me  and  influence  to  a  universality  unparalleled 
tfaeee  historical  p^dars,  of  which  some  of  ob-  except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  more 
■core  ftme,  as  J^neas  Sylvius,  Dantes,  and  Pe-  remarkable  if  we  consider  the  abstruse  and 
trareh,  Boccace,  Pontanus,"  &c  (Ed.  Lond.  mystical  nature  of  his  poetry.  It  is  to  be  noted 
1684,  p.  199.)  The  first  German  translation  as  characteristic  that  tiie  veneration  of  Danto- 
waa  that  of  Eannegiesser  ( 1809).  Versions  by  phiHsts  for  tiieir  master  is  that  of  disciples  for 
Stret^kfuss,  Eopisch,  and  Prince  John  (now  king)  their  saint.  Perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
of  Saxony  followed.  Gk)eth0  seems  never  to  called  forth  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Boa- 
have  given  that  attention  to  Dante  which  his  kin,  that  *^  the  central  man  of  all  the  world,  aa 
ever-uert  intelligenoe  might  have  been  expected  representing  in  perfect  balance  the  imaginatiouy 
to  bestow  on  so  imposing  a  moral  and  essthetic  moral  and  intellectual  facolties,  all  at  their  hk^- 
phenomenon.  Unless  the  conclusion  of  the  est,  is  Dante." — The  Wbrke  of  Dante,  (a.)  The 
aeeond  part  of  ^  Faost ''  be  an  inspiration  of  the  Vita  Niwva,  The  first  remark  to  be  made 
Penradioo^  we  remember  no  adequate  word  from  upon  the  writings  of  Dante  is  that  they  are  all 
him  on  this  theme.  His  remarks  on  one  of  the  rwith  the  possible  exception  of  the  treatise  Do 
Oermaa  translationB  are  brief,  dry,  and  without  vulgari  Eloquio)  autobiographic,  and  that  all 
that  breadth  which  comes  only  of  thorough  of  them,  including  that,  are  parts  of  a  mutually 
knowledge  and  sympathy.    But  German  schol*    . 

arahip  and  constructive  criticism,  through  Witte,  ment,  that  he  ealls  Dtnte  **the  great  poet  of  lUiHe,"  while 

ITnnMiAli  Wa0»1a  Rnth  and  nthAriL  have  bfifin  of  ^  **»«  "Clerke's  Tale"  he  speaks  of  Petrarch  as  a  "worthy 

jLOpucn,  w  egeie.  x^ncn,  ana  oiners,  nave  oeen  oi  ^i^^^n  „  u  ^^e  laureat  poete"  (alluding  to  the  somewhat  sea- 
preeminent  service  m  deepenmg  the  understand-  timental  ceremonj  at  Uome),  and  says  that  his 

mg  and  facilitating  the  study  of  the  poet.  InEng-  »Bhetorikesweete 

land,  the  first  recognition  of  Dante  is  by  Chaucer  Eniumined  aU  itaiiie  of  poetry." 

in  Htk « ITTKvnlin  nf  Piaa"  fkf  tli a  «*  Monkpfl  Tale."*  •  It  is  possible  that  Sackrllle  may  have  read  the  Inpama, 

mtne    nugeimoinsa    Oline     JnOPKes  laie,  ^d  it  is  cerUIn  that  sir  John  Harrington  had.    Beethepi^. 

•  U  to  wgrth  notlea,  as  a  proof  of  Ohaneer^  eritical  Jadg-  Ikoe  to  hit  translatioii  of  the  Orlando  jrurio$o. 
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nialad  tjiteniiof  wbidi  fhe  oentnl  point  Is  the  He.  That  bitter  thoagbt  was  oontimisnT  pres- 
indlTidiislI^  and  experience  of  the  poet  In  eottobim.  In  the  Cbfieito  it  betrajs  itself  often, 
the  Vita  Nuova  be  recoonts  the  stoiy  of  bii  and  with  tonobingnnexpectednese.  Eyenintbe 
loTO  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  showing  how  his  treatise  IM  Vulgari  EloquioAi^  takes  as  one  of 
l^ief  for  her  loss  tomed  hte  tibongbts  first  in-  his  examples  of  style:  **I  have  most  pitj  for 
ward  upon  bis  own  conscionsness,  and,  failing  those,  whosoerer  thej  are,  that  langoisb  in  exile, 
an  help  there,  pradnally  upward  throngfa  phi-  and  rerisit  their  country  only  in  dreams.^  We 
loaophy  to  religion,  and  so  from  a  world  of  shA-  have  seen  that  the  one  decisive  act  of  Dante*s 
dows  to  one  of  eternal  sabstances.  It  traces  priorate  was  to  expel  from  Florence  the  chieft 
with  exquisite  unconsdousness  the  gradual  but  of  both  parties  as  the  sowers  of  strife,  and  be 
certidn  steps  by  which  menKjry  and  Snagination  teUs  us  {PtiTad.  xrii.)  that  be  had  formed  a 
transubstantiated  the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  party  by  himself.  The  king  of  Saxony  has  w^ 
into  a  holy  ideal,  combining  in  one  radiant  sym-  defined  his  political  theory  as  being  **  an  ideal 
bol  of  sorrow  and  hope  Ae  fidth  which  is  the  OhibeUinism  ^  (comment  on  Parad,  y\,\  and  he 
InstinctiTe  refuge  of  unaTaOing  regret,  the  has  been  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  only  by 
nace  of  God  which  hi^er  natures  learn  to  those  short-sighted  persons  who  cannot  see  be- 
find  in  the  trial  which  paseeth  all  nnderstand-  Tond  their  own  parish.  Dante^s  want  of  fidth 
ing,  and  that  perfect  womanhood,  the  dream  in  freedom  was  of  the  same  kind  with  Miltoii^s 
of  youth  and  the  memory  of  maturity,  which  refbsing  (as  Tacitus  bad  done  before)  to  oon- 
becKODs  toward  the  for  erer  unattainable.  As  found  license  with  liberty.  The  argument  of 
a  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  genius,  no  the  Ik  Manarehid  is  briefly  this :  As  the  ob- 
other  book  is  to  be  comparedwith  the  Vita  Ject  of  the  individual  man  is  the  bluest  do* 
Jfuata,  It  is  more  important  to  the  under-  vdopment  of  his  faculties,  so  is  it  also  with 
■landing  of  Dante  as  a  poet  than  any  other  men  united  in  societies.  But  the  individmil 
of  his  works.  It  shows  him  (and  that  in  the  can  only  attain  that  highest  development  when 
midst  of  afOdrs  demanding  practical  ability  all  bis  powers  are  in  absolute  subjection  to 
and  presence  of  mind)  capable  of  a  depth  of  the  intellect  and  societr  only  when  It  iob- 
contemplative  abstraction,  equalling  that  of  Jects  its  individual  caprices  to  an  inteUigeot 
m  8oofi  who  has  passed  the  fourth  step  of  ini-  head.  This  is  the  order  of  nature.  §s  in  ini- 
tiation. It  enables  us  in  some  sort  to  see  how.  Ilea,  and  men  have  followed  it  in  the  organisi- 
fhxn  being  the  slave  of  bis  imaginative  focul-  tloQ  of  villages,  towns,  cities.  Again,  slaee 
tw^  he  rose  by  self-cultnre  and  force  of  will  to  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  men  and  so- 
tbat  mastery  of  it  which  is  art  We  compre-  deties  most  nearly  resemble  him  in  proportion 
bend  the  Ooimfnedia  better  when  we  know  tliat  as  they  approach  unity.  But  as  in  all  societies 
Dante  could  be  an  active,  dear-beaded  politi-  questions  must  arise,  so  there  is  need  of  a  moo- 
dan  and  a  mystic  at  the  same  time.  Various  arch  for  supreme  arbiter.  And  onlyaunivcnal 
dates  have  been  asdgned  to  the  composition  monarch  can  be  impartial  enough  for  this,  slaee 
of  the  Vita  Nuota,    The  earliest  limit  is  fixed  kinfls  of  limited  territories  would  always  be 

»the  death  of  Beatrice  in  1290  (though  some  liame  to  the  temptation  of  private  ends.    With 

the  poems  are  of  even  earlier  date),  and  the  internal  policy  of  municipalities,  oommoo* 

tlie  booK  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  wealths,  and  kingdoms,  the  monarch  would  have 

finislied  by  1296 ;  Foicolo  savs  1294.    But  Pro-  nothing  to  do,  only  interfering  when  there  was 

fossor  Karl  Witte,  a  high  authority,  extends  the  danger  of  an  infraction  of  the  general  peace, 

term  as  far  as  1800  {DanU  AlighierP$  lyrikKe  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  first  book,  enforced 

O^ichtt^  Leipzig,  1842,  Theil  ii.  pp.  4-9).    The  sometimes  doquently,  always  logically,  and  with 

title  of  the  Dook  also,  Vita  Nuara^  has  been  great  fertility  of  illustration.    It  is  an  enJarpe- 

diven»i'ly  interpreted.    Mr.  Garrow,  who  pub-  ment  of  some  of  the  Mttr  dicta  of  the  C^eil#. 

Ushed  an  English  version  of  it  at  Florence  in  The  earnestness  with  which  peace  is  insisted 

1846,  entitles  it  the  **  Early  Life  of  Dante.^*  on  as  a  necessary  i>o6tulate  of  civic  weU-beinfc, 

Balbo  understands  it  in  the  same  way  (  Kita,  shows  what  the  experience  had  been  out  of 

p.  97).     But  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  which  Dante  had  constructed  his  theory.     It  b 

**  New  Life  '*  is  the  inteniretation  sustained  bv  to  be  looked  on  as  a  purely  scholastic  demoQ- 

tbe  entire  significance  of  the  book  itself.    (6.)  stration  of  a  speculative  thesis,  in  which  the 

The  treati!«e  IM  MonarrhiA,    It  has  been  gen-  manifold^xceptions  and  modifications  essential 

orally  taken  for  granted   that  Dante  was  a  in  practical  application  ore  necessarily  left  aside. 

Guelph  in  politics  up  to  the  time  of  his  ban-  Dante  almost  foretitalU  the  famous  propoMtioo  of 

lahment,  and  that  out  of  rvsentment  he  then  Calvin,  **tliat  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people 

became  a  violent  (fbibelline.     Not  to  ppeak  of  without  a  prince,  but  not  a  prince  without  a 

the  consideration  tliat  Uiere  is  no  author  whose  people/^  when  he  oays :  Non  enim  genM  proptrr 

Hfe  and  wtirks  present  to  remarkable  a  unity  regtm^  $ed  e  eonurm  rex  proptrr  genlrm.    And 

and  lopcal  oeiiuence  as  those  of  Dante,  Profes-  in  his  letter  to  the  princes  and  i>eoples  of  Italy 

aor  Wittc*  hoi*  drawn  attention  to  a  fact  which  on  tlie  coming  of  Henry  VII.  he  bids  tliem 

alone  u  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  iJe  ^obey  tlieir  prince,  but  so  as  freemen  preserving 

Mimarchid  wiis  written  before  1800.    Tliat  and  their  own  constitutional  forms.^*    lie  says  also 

the  Vita  Xuara  are  the  only  works  of  Dante  in  expressly  :  AnimadrerUndum  mtne^  quod  turn 

which  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  his  ex-  dieitur  Aiupiaiiiiiii  genu*  j»t€$t  rtgi  per  iiii«m 
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mnprmmum  principm,  non  sic  itUelUg&ndum  eU  in  the  Tiilgar  tongoe.  and  of  the  different  dlA- 
ttt  ab  iUo  uTU>prodirepomnt  munieipia  et  Uges  lects  of  ItSj.  The  Florentines  have  denied  its 
munieipaUt,  Mahent  namquemUumeSy  ^^(P^  ^t  anthenticity,  because  it  does  not  allow  the  so* 
ewitatei  inter  m  proprietateaquas  legibus  differ-  premai^^  of  uie  Tosoan.  From  the  particnlaritf 
eniUnu  regulan  oporteL  Schloeser  the  his-  with  which  it  treats  of  the  dialect  of  Bologna, 
torian  compares  Dante's  system  with  that  of  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  United  States  (Dante,  Studien,  &c^  1855,  that  city,  or  &t  least  to  famish  an  argmnent  in 
p.  144).  It  in  some  respects  resembled  more  favcn*  of  Dante's  having  at  some  time  staged 
the  constitation  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  there.  In  lib.  iL  cap.  2,  is  a  remarkable  paa- 
sapreme  stadtholder,  but  parallels  between  ideal  sage  in  which,  defining  the  various  subjects  of 
and  actual  institutions  are  always  unsatis&otory.  song  and  what  had  bc^  treated  in  the  vulgar 
(Compare  also  Spinoza,  Tractat  polit.  cap.  vL)  tongue  by  different  poets,  he  says  that  his  own 
The  second  book  is  very  curious.  In  it  Dante  theme  had  been  righteousness.  (<2.^  The  Cowrito. 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  divine  right  of  This  also  is  imperfect.  Itwastbnaveoonsisted 
the  Roman  empire  to  universal  sovereignty,  of  14  treatises,  but  as  we  have  it,  oontains  only 
One  of  his  arguments  is  that  Ohrist  consented  4.  In  the  first  he  justifies  the  use  of  the  vulgar 
to  be  bom  under  the  reign  of  Au^tus;  an-  idiom  in  preference  to  the  Latin.  In  the  other  8 
other,  that  he  assented  to  its  jurisdiction  in  he  comments  on  8  of  his  own  6bn«mi.  It  will  be 
allowing  himself  to  be  crucified  under  a  decree  imposmble  to  give  an  adequate  analysis  of  this 
of  one  of  its  courts.  The  atonement  could  work  in  the  limits  allowed  us.  (A  very  good  one 
not  have  been  accomplished  unless  Ohrist  suf*  may  be  found  in  tiie  6th  volume  of  the  Molini 
fered  under  sentence  of  a  court  having  juris-  edition  of  Dante,  pp.  891-488.)  It  is  an  epitome 
cUctioo,  for  otherwise  his  condenmation  would  of  the  learning  of  thatage,  phiiosophical,  uiedo- 
bave  been  an  injustice,  and  not  a  i)enalty.  gical,  and  scientific.  As  adOtording  illustration  of 
Moreover,  since  all  mankind  was  typified  in  the  Commedid,  and  of  Dante's  style  of  th<night| 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  court  must  have  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  reckoned  by  his  country- 
been  one  having  jurisdiction  over  all  mankind ;  men  the  first  piece  of  Italian  prose,  and  there 
and  since  he  was  delivered  to  Pilate,  an  ofiSoer  are  parts  of  it  which  stUl  stand  unmatdied  for 
of  Hberius,  it  must  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  eloquence  and  pathos.  The  Italians  (even  such 
of  Tiberius  was  universal.  He  draws  an  argu-  a  man  as  Oantu  amox^  the  rest)  find  m  it  and  a 
ment  also  from  the  wager  of  battie  to  prove  few  passages  of  the  Oammedia  the  proof  that 
that  the  Roman  empire  was  divinely  permitted,  Dante,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  was  wholly  in 
at  least^  if  not  instituted.  For  rince  it  is  ad-  advance  of  his  age— that  he  had,  among  other 
mitted  that  Qod.  gives  the  victory,  and  since  the  things,  anticipmbed  Newton  in  tiie  theory  of 
Romans  always  won  it,  therefore  it  was  God*s  gravitation.  &ut  this  is  as  idle  as  the  claim  that 
will  that  'the  Romans  should  attain  universal  Shakespeare  had  discovered  the  circulation  of 
empire.  In  the  third  book,  he  endeavors  to  tiie  blood  before  Harvey  (see  field's*^  Theory  of 
prove  that  the  emperor  holds  by  divine  right.  Colors'^),  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  de- 
and  not  by  permission  of  the  pope.  He  assigns  tlut>ne  Newton  because  Ohaucer  speaks  of  the 
supremacy  to  the  pope  in  spirituids,  and  to  the  love  which  draws  the  apple  to  the  earth.  The 
emperor  in  temporals.  This  was  a  delicate  sub-  trath  is,  that  it  was  only  as  a  poet  that  Dante 
ject,  and  thoueh  the  king  of  Saxony  (&  Catho-  was  great  and  original  (glory  enough,  surely,  to 
Uc)  says  that  Dante  did  not  overstep  the  limits  have  not  more  than  two  competitors),  and  in 
of  ortiiodoxy,  it  was  on  account  of  this  part  of  matters  of  science,  as^d  all  his  contemporaries, 
the  book  that  it  was  condemned  as  hereticaL  sought  the  guiding  hand  of  Aristotie  like  a 
(c)  The  treatise  De  Vulgari  Eloquio.  Though  we  child.  Dante  is  assumed  by  many  to  have  been 
have  doubts  whether  we  possess  this  book  as  a  Platonist,  but  this  is  not  tme,  in  the  strict 
Dante  wrote  it,  inclining  rather  to  think  that  it  sense  of  the  word.  like  all  men  of  great  ima- 
is  a  copy  in  some  parts  textually  exact,  in  others  gination,  he  was  an  idealist^  and  so  far  a  Plato- 
an  abstract,  there  can  be  no  question  either  of  nist,  as  Shakespeare  might  be  proved  to  have 
its  great  glossological  value,  or  that  it  conveys  been  by  his  sonnets.  But  Dante's  direct  ao- 
the  opinions  of  Dante.  We  put  it  next  in  or-  quaintance  with  Plato  may  be  reckoned  at  zeroL 
der,  though  written  later  than  the  OonvitOy  only  and  we  consider  it  as  having  strongly  influenced 
because,  fike  the  Be  Monarchidj  it  is  written  in  his  artistic  development  for  the  better,  that, 
Latin.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  nationxd  instinct  of  transcendentalist  as  he  was  by  nature,  so  much 
Dante,  and  of  his  confidence  in  his  genius^  that  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  an  oriental 
he  should  have  chosen  to  write  all  his  greatest  mysticism,  his  habits  of  thought  should  have 
works  in  what  was  deemed  by  scholars  a  patois,  been  made  precise  and  his  genius  disciplined  by 
but  which  he  more  than  any  other  man  made  a  mind  so  severely  logical  as  that  of  Aristotie. 
a  dassic  huiguage.  Had  he  intended  the  De  This  does  not  conflict  with  what  we  believe  to 
Monarchid  for  a  political  pamphlet,  he  would  be  equally  true,  that  the  Platonizing  commenta- 
oertainly  not  have  composed  it  in  the  dialect  of  ries  on  his  poem,  like  that  of  Landino,  are  the 
the  few.  The  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  was  to  have  most  satisfactory.  («.)  Beside  the  prose  already 
been  in  4  bool^  Whether  it  was  ever  finished  mentioned,  we  have  a  small  collection  of  Dante  s 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  only  2  books  letters,  the  recovery  of  the  larger  number  of 
have  come  down  to  us.    It  treats  of  poetizing  which  we  owe  to  Professor  Witte.    They  are 
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•B  iniereiliiig^  KBM  of  them  ctpedally  to^  as  toAsttleofgnoe;  and  if  at  the  aiuumled,  H 

ffloatntiiig  the  prqihetio  eharaoter  with  which  asn^ilesthepattageof  theUeeBedsomfrointhe 

Dante  ioTeeted  himself.     The  longest  is  one  hoodaffe  of  this  oomiptioo  to  the  freedom  of 

addressed  toOan  Gniide  della  Soala,  ezplaininff  eternal  docy."    A  Latia  couplet^  dted  by  one 

the  intentkm  of  the  (JommMa  and  the  method  of  the  oKl  oommeotatora,  puts  the  matter  com* 

to  he  employed  in  its  interpretatioo.    The  an-  paetlj  together  for  ns : 
thentlcity  of  thie  letter  has  been  dcmbted,  hot  uura  ^mUr^hH;  quid  enteoOi^vria; 

k  now  generally  admitted.    (/.)  The  Poems.  iroraitoqiitdacM;  qaid^wrwawi^avia. 

There  is  first  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  f  nil  of  Dante  tells  ns  that  he  calls  bis  poem  a  comedy 

grace,  and  depth  of  mystic  sentiment^  and  which  because  it  has  a  fortonate  ending,  and  Mtcs  its 

would  haye  given  Dante  a  high  place  in  the  hie-  title  thns:  ^  Here  begins  the  comedy  of  Dante 

torr  of  Italian  literature,  CTcn  had  he  written  Alighieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  not  in  mo- 

notning  else.     They  are  so  abstract,  however,  rak.*^  The  Doem  consistoof  8  parts,  HeU,  Pnr> 

that  without  the  extrinsic  interest  of  having  been  gatory,  and  ParadiM.  Each  part  k  divided  into 

written  bv  the  author  of  the  CcmunediOy  they  88  cantos,  in  allusion  to  the  vears  of  the  8a> 

would  probably  find  few  readersw  Allthatkcer>  viour's  life,  for  thoufl^  the  HeU  contain  84w  the 

tainly  known  in  regard  to  the  CommMa  k  that  Ist  canto  k  merdy  introductory.    In  the  Ibnn 

k  was  composed  dnrinff  the  19  years  which  inter-  of  the  verse  (tripk  rhyme)  we  may  find  an  em- 

▼ened  between  Dante^s  banishment  and  death,  bkmof  theTrimty,aiidinthe8divirions,ofthe 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  precisely  the  threefold  state  of  man,  rin.  grace,  and  bealitade. 

ditikes  of  the  different  parts,  but  without  sue-  Symbdic  meanings  reveal  themselves,  or  miJw 

eesB|  and  the  differences  of  opinion  are  bewilder-  themselves  snspe^ed,  everywhere,  as  in  the  ar> 

ing.    Foscok)  lutt  constructed  an  ingenious  and  chiteoture  of  tne  middle  ages.    An  analysk  of 

fbroiUe  argument  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  the  poem  would  be  out  ofplaoe  here,  but  we  must 

poem  was  published  before  the  anthor*s  death,  say  a  few  words  of  Dante^s  position  as  respecta 

The  questioo  depends  somewhat  on  the  meaning  modem  literature.    If  we  except  Wolfram  von 

we  attach  to  the  word  published.  In  an  age  of  Esdienbach,  he  k  the  first  Chrkdan  poeL  the 

manuscript,  the  wide  oispenkm  of  a  poem  so  first  (indeed  we  might  say  the  only)  one  wlwae 

long  even  as  a  single  one  of  the  8  divisions  of  whole  system  of  thought  k  colored  in  every 

the   Commsdia  would  be  accomplished  very  finest  fibre  by  a  purelv  Christian  theotogy.  Lapee 

alowly.    But  it  k  ^fficult  to  accocmt  for  the  through  rin,  niedianon,  and  redempoon,  these 

Kiame  which  Dante  enjoyed  during  the  are  the  subjects  of  the  8  parts  of  the  poem :  or, 
years  of  hk  life,  unless  we  suppose  that  otherwise  stated,  iotellectual  conviction  of  the 
parts,  at  least,  of  hk  greatest  work  had  result  of  sin,  typified  in  VirgU  (symbol  ako  of 
been  read  or  heard  by  a  large  number  of  per-  that  imperialism  whose  origin  he  sans) ;  moral 
aona.  Thk  need  not,  however,  imply  publica-  convmon  after  repentance,  by  divme  graes^ 
tion;  and  Witte,  whose  opinion  k  entitled  to  typified  in  Beatrice;  reconciliation  with  God, 
great  consideration,  supposes  even  the  Inferno  mm  actual  blinding  vision  of  hin) — **  the  pure  In 
not  to  have  been  finished  before  1814  or  1815.  heart  shall  see  God.*'  The  model  of  the  poem  k 
In  a  metter  where  certainty  would  be  impos-  that  of  the  Christian  basilica;  the  ethnic  fore- 
sible,  it  k  of  little  consequence  to  reproaooe  court  of  those  who  know  not  God ;  the  purgato* 
coqjectural  dates.  In  the  letter  to  Can  Grande  rial  middle  space  of  repentance,  confession,  and 
before  alluded  to,  Dante  himself  has  stated  the  absolution ;  the  altar  of  reconciliatioo,  beyond 
theme  of  hk  song.  He  says  that  ^*  the  literal  and  over  which  hangs  the  emblem  of  the  Medl- 
sobiect  of  the  wlu>le  work  k  the  state  of  the  ator,of  the  divine  inade  human,  that  the  human 
sou  after  death  simply  conridered.  But  if  the  misht  learn  bow  to  become  divine.  Here  aregen- 
work  bo  taken  allegorically,  the  subject  k  man,  end  truths  which  any  Christian  may  accept  and 
as  by  merit  or  demerit,  through  freedom  of  the  find  comfort  in.  But  the  ^K>em  comes  nearer  to  us 
wUl,  ho  renders  himself  lUble  to  the  reward  or  than  this.  It  k  the  real  history  of  a  brother  man, 
punkhment  of  Justice.*'  He  tdk  us  that  the  of  a  tempted,  purified,  and  at  last  triumphant 
work  k  to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal,  allegorical,  human  soul ;  it  teaches  the  benign  ministrv  of 
moral,  and  anagogical  sense,  a  mode  then  com-  sorrow,  and  that  the  kdder  of  that  fidth  bv  whkh 
monlv  employed  with  Uie  bcriptures,*  and  of  man  climbs  to  the  actual  fruition  of  thmga  not 
which  he  gives  the  following  example:  ^*To  seen  «sr  ^uortf /I'^n^  non^t,  but  only  of  the  cross 
make  which  mode  of  treatment  more  clear,  it  manfully  borne.  The  poem  k  also,  in  a  very  in- 
may  be  applied  in  the  following  verses :  In  timate  sense,  an  apotheosk  of  woman.  Indeed, 
tatUu  Ifrael  ds  jEgypto^  domus  Jacob  d^populo  as  Marvell^s  drop  of  dew  mirrored  the  whole 
harharo^  facta  ml  Jwlaa  mnetifieatio  i^tct,  firael  firmament,  no  we  find  in  the  C<nnmsdia  the  image 
p0imta*eju$.i  For  if  we  look  only  at  the  literal  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  sentimental  gynio- 
ssnse,  it  m^^nifies  the  going  out  of  the  children  of  latry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  but  skin- 
Israel  from  Hgypt  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  if  at  the  deep,  k  lifted  in  Beatrice  to  an  ideal  and  nniver- 
alleaorical,  it  signifies  our  redemption  through  sd  plane.  It  k  the  nme  with  Catholicism,  with 
Christ;  if  at  the  moral,  it  signifies  the  oonver-  imperialism,  with  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  and 
akm  of  the  ik>ul  from  the  grief  and  minery  of  sin  nothing  k  more  wonderful  than  the  power  of 

•  At  bj  DmaU  blmMlf  ti  tb«  CbmtUo,  •  Hm  commoolr  firvlkctd  bit  Wttm  vith  mom  tmdk 

traslaicslv.1,1  fknm  m  mmi  immtHtmt. 
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absorption  and  assimilation  in  this  man,  who  and  Goethe  (naj,  even  Shake^>eare'^  hj  the  in- 

oonld  take  np  into  himself  the  world  that  then  telleotaal  and  moral  fermentation  of  the  age  in 

was  and  reproduce  it  with  snch  cosmopolitan  which  the/  lived,  Dante  seems  morally  isolat- 

tmth  to  hnman  natare,  and  to  his  own  individn-  ed  and  to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  almost 

ftlit J,  as  to  reduce  all  contemporary  history  to  a  wholly  from  his  own  internal  reserves.    Of  hla 

mere  comment  on  his  vision.   We  protest,  there-  mastery  in  style  we  need  say  little  here.    Of 

fore,  against  the  parochial  criticism  which  would  his  mere  language,  nothing  could   be  better 

degrade  Dante  to  a  mere  partisan,  which  sees  in  than  the  expression  of  Rivarol :  ^*  His  verse 

him  a  Luther  before  his  time,  and  would  clap  the  holds  itself  erect  by  the  mere  force  of  the  snb- 

bannet  rouge  upon  his  heavenly  muse.    Like  all  stantive  and  verb,  without  the  help  of  a  single 

great  artistic  minds,  Dante  was  essentiaUy  con-  epithet^*    We  will  only  add  a  word  on  what 

servative,  and,  arriving  precisely  in  that  period  seems  to  ns  an  extraordinary  misapprehen8i<m 

oi  transition  when  church  and  empire  were  en-  of  Coleridge,  who  disparages  Dante  by  com- 

tering  upon  the  modern  epoch  of  thought,  he  paring  his  Lucifer  with  Milton's  Satan.    He 

strove  to  preserve  both  by  presenting  the  theory  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  precise  meas- 

of  hoih  in  a  pristine  and  ideal  perfection.    The  urements  of  Dante  were  not  prosaic,  but  abso- 

whole  nature  of  Dante  was  one  of  intense  be-  lutely  demanded  by  the  nature  of  his  poem. 

lief.    There  is  proof  upon  proof  that  he  be-  He  is  describing  an  actual  journey,  and  his  ex* 

lieved  himself  invested  with  a  divine  mission,  actness  makes  a  part  of  the  verisimilitude.   We 

Like  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  whose  j  writ-  read  the  *^  Paradise  Lost"  as  a  poem,  the  Comm&- 

ings  his  whole  soul  was  imbued,  it  was  back  dia  as  a  record  of  fact ;  and  no  one  can  read 

to  the  old  worship  and  the  God  of  the  fathers  Dante  without  believing  his  story,  for  it  is  plain 

that  he  called  his  people ;  and  not  Isaiah  him-  that  he  believed  it  himself.    It  is  false  sBsthe- 

self  was  more  destitute  of  that  humor,  that  sense  tics  to  confound  the  grandiose  with  the  imagi- 

ci  ludicrous  contrast,  which  is  an  essential  in  native.    Milton's  angels  are  not  to  be  compared 

the  composition  of  a  destructive.    In  Dante's  with  Dante's,  at  once  real  and  supernatural ;  and 

time,  learning  had  something  of  a  sacred  charao-  the  Deity  of  Milton  is  theologic,  while  nothing 

ter;  the  line  was  hardly  yet  drawn  between  the  in  all  poetry  approaches  the  ima^native  gran* 

dkotk  and  the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers ;  deur  of  Dante's  vision  of  God  at  die  conclusion 

it  was  with  the  next  generation,  with  the  ele-  of  the  ParadUo.    In  all  literary  history  there 

cant  Petrarch,  even  more  truly  than  with  the  is  no  such  figure  as  Dante,  no  such  homogene* 

kuidly  Boccaccio,  that  the  purely  literary  life,  ousness  of  life  tod  works,  snch  loyalty  to  idea, 

andtLat  dilettantism  which  is  the  twin  sister  .such  sublime  irreoognition  of  the  unessential; 

of  soeptidsm,  began.    As  a  merely  literary  fig-  and  there  is  no  moriu  more  touching  than  that 

nre,  the  position  of  Dante  is  remarkable.   Not  the  contemporary  recognition  of  such  a  nature, 

only  as  respects  thought,  but  as  respects  sesthe-  so  endowed  and  so  faithful  to  its  endowment^ 

tics  also,  his  great  poem  stands  as  a  monument  should  be  sunmied  up  in  the  sentence  of  Flor- 

oa  the  boundary  line  between  the  ancient  and  ence :  Igne  eomburatur  sic  quod  tnoriatur, — ^In 

modem.    He  not  only  marks,  but  is  in  himself  order  to  ^x  more  precisely  in  the  mind  the  plaoe 

the  transition.    Arma  virumque  cano^  that  is  of  Dante  in  relation  to  the  history  of  thought, 

the  motto  of  classic  song;  the  things  of  this  literature,  and  events,  we  subjoin  a  few  dates: 

world  and  great  men.    Dante  says,  suhjectum  Dante  bom,  1265 ;  end  of  cmsades,  death  of  St. 

ett  homo^  not  tir;  my  theme  is  man,  not  a  man.  Louis,  1270 ;  Aquinas  died,  1274 ;  Bonaventura 

The  scene  of  the  old  epic  and  drama  was  in  this  died,  1274;  Giotto  bora,  1276 ;  Albertus  Magnoa 

world,  audits  catastrophe  here;  Dante  lays  his  died,  1280;  Sicilian  vespers,  1282;   death  of 

Kene  in  the  human  soul,  and  his  5th  act  in  the  Ugolino  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  1282 ;  death 

o^er  world.    He  makes  himself  the  protaga*  of  Beatrice,  1290;   Roger  Bacon  died,  1292; 

mat  of  his  own  drama.    In  the   Commediafor  death  of  Gimabue,  1802;  Dante's  buiishmenti 

the  first  time  Christianity  wholly  revolution-  1802 ;  Petrarch  bom,  1304 ;  FraDolcinobumed, 

izas  Art,  and  becomes  its  seminal  principle.  But  1807 ;  Pope  Clement  Y.  at  Avignon,  1809 ;  Tem- 

sadi^oilly  also,   as  well  as  morally,   Dante  plars  suppressed,  1812 ;  Boccaccio  bom,  1818 ; 

fltands  between  the  old  and  new,  and  reconciles  Dante  died,  1821 ;  Wycliffebom,  1824 ;  Chaucer 

them.    The  theme  of  his  poem  is  purely  sub-  bom,  1828. — ^The  b^t  authorities  on  the  life 

Jec^ve,  modern,  what  is  caUed  romantic ;  but  and  works  of  Dante  are :  Troya,  Rveltro  allegoric 

ita  treatment  is  objective  (almost  to  realism,  co(Firenze,1826);  Arrivabene,7Z«eco2o{£i2>anfo 

here  and  there),  and  it  is  limited  by  a  form  of  (Udine,  1827) ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  Diseono  aul  Usto 

dasaic  severity.    In  the  same  way  he  sums  up  (Lugano,  1827 ;  and  in  1st  vol.  Lond.  ed.  of 

in  himself  the  two  schools  of  modern  poetry  Dante,  1843) ;  Dante,  edited  with  Ottimo  Co- 

which  had  preceded  him,  and,  while  essentially  mento  (Pisa,  1827-'29);  ditto,  edited  by  Ciarditti 

lyrical  in  his  subject,  is  epic  in  the  handling  of  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Firenze,  1880;  and  6  vols.  8vo.y 

it.    So  also  he  combines  the  deeper  and  more  Molini,  1830) ;  Rosetti,  SuUo  spirito  antipapale^ 

abstract  religious  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  &c.  (London,  1832) ;  Colomb  de  Batines,  Bib- 

nces  with  the  scientific  precision  and  absolute  liografiaDantesea  (Pr&to,  1845-'6) ;  Balbo,  Vita 

aystemadsm  of  the  Romanic.    In  one  respect  diI>anU(FiTQnz&,lS5S)\W\tte^  Dante's  lyrUche 

Dante  stands  alone.    While  we  can  in  some  sort  Oediehte  (Leipsic,  1842) ;  Dante  metrisch  uher^ 

Booonnt  for  such  representative  men  as  Yoltaire  tragen,  etc,^  von  Philalethes  [king  of  Saxony] 
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(MecU8^oli.4to^I>r«8deDaiid]Uilwlo,18i9;  out  of  Parbi  and  the  dreadful  "  danffhten  qf 

oootaimiig  the  beit  notes  and   oommentary  September  ^  ensued.    Danton  himself  is  said  to 

hitherto) ;  Wespele.  DanUi*$  Leben  und  Werie  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 

(Jena.  185S);  8ehlo«er,  jShMUm^  ^  Q^sipsio  bloodj  work;  at  anjr  rate,  it  is  certain  be  took 

and  Heidelberg,  1855) ;  Bruoe-Whjrte,  Mutoirt  no  measure  to  prevent  it.    On  being  elected  to 

d§»   Jangum   BomanM   (Paris,   1841,  t.  ilL);  the  oouTentionnerceigned  his  office  and  became 

Aroax,  ikMU^  IMtique^  rivolutionnaire,  et  so-  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  body.    The  death  of 

maliiU  (Paris,  1854);  Fauriel,  IkmU^  dte.  (Paris,  the  king  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  political  necessity. 

1854)  ;  Ozanam,  IkuUe  et  la  phila9ophis  eatAo-  "  We  have  no  right  to  be  his  judges,  it  is  true," 

Uque^  kc (3d.edl,  Parii^  1855);  Villemain,  Caun  he  said ;  ^  well,  we  will  kill  him.*^    On  his  mo- 

d4  UUirature  I\ranfaii^  (Paris,  1855,  t  i.) ;  <)ui-  tion  a  levy  of  800,000  men  was  ordered,  and  the 

iie^Zaif^/ti<i9iuir/mM,&a,  Pans,  1858;  St.  revolutionanr  tribunal  established^  March  1(L 

Ben£  TaiUandier,  in  iSsriM  dm  deux  mandm  for  1798.    On  the  organization  of  the  committee  oi 

Dec  1, 1856  (the  best  rmumi  of  Dantean  liter-  public  safety,  April  8,  he  was  appointed  one  of 

atnre  and  criticism  up  to  the  present  Ume) ;  its  members.    Associating  himself  with  Robea> 

Oarlyle,  '*  Heroes  in  History**  (London,  1841) ;  plerre  against  the  Qirondists,  he  contributed  to 

Emerson^  **  Representative  Men'*  (Boston,  1850) ;  their  faU,  but  he  would  willingly  have  spared 

and  Mariotti  (GhdlengaX  **  Fra  Dolcino  and  his  theur  lives.    In  his  opinion,  the  moment  had 

Tlmes^*  (London,  1858).  Of  English  tranriationi,  come  when  rigor  should  yield  to  forbearaaee. 

the  most  elegant  Is  Carr*s,  thoqgh  Dante  Is  a  Bobespierre,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him, 

little  Miltonixed  in  it.    Cay  ley  *s  preserves  the  and  avttled  himself  of  the  occasion  to  rid  himself 

original  metre,  the  difficulty  of  which  makes  of  an  ally  whom  he  always  had  secretly  hated, 

him  sometimes  obscore,  oftoi  ru|Ked ;  but,  in  Branded  as  a  modhi^  Danton  was  s^ied  at  his 

parts,  it  Is  admirably  Dantesque.  John  A.  Car-  house,  March  81,  1794,  and  imprisoned  al  Iha 

urle  has  published  a  literal  prose  venion  of  the  Luxembonrg.    Some  among  the  members  of  the 

/a/^amo,  perhaps  as  ffood  as  any  prose  rendering  convenUon  desired  to  save  him;  but  Bobea> 

of  a  poem  remarkable  for  rhythm  can  be;  his  pierre,  supported  by  St  Just,  succeeded  in  ob- 

ootes  are  good.  taining  from  the  assembly  an  indirect  approval 

DANTON, Qbobois  Jaoqubi, a IVench revo-  of  the  arrest;   it  was  decreed  that  ^in  tho 

htionist  bom  at  Arois-sur-Aube,  Oct  28, 1759,  name  of  virtue,  terror  was  irrevocably  the  order 

executed  in  Paris,  April  5, 1794.    A  lawyer  by  of  the  day.**    Danton  was  arraigned  with  Oa> 

profesnon,  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  mille  Desmoulins,  Lacroix,  Fabre  d*£glantlne^ 

champions  of  the  revolution.    He  had  some  in-  and  others  of  his  frieDdk  before  the  rero- 

lerconrse  with  Mirabean,  sod  while  the  latter  lutionary  tribunal ;  chargea  with  having  besB 

was  exercising  his  influence  over  the  constituent  the  aooomplice  of  all  those  enemies  of  the  re* 

assembly  and  the  middle  classes,  he  oontioUed  public  whom  he  had  himself  destroyed,  he  waa 

the  populace,  whose  aflbotions  be  won  by  his  not  even  allowed  to  put  in  a  defence.    He  had 

fervid  do^nence,  energetic  bearfauL  and  cordiid  himself  instituted  this  tribunal,  for  doina  wldeh 

manners.    One  of  the  founders  of  the  cJub  of  he  now  publicly  begged  pardon  of  (iod  and 

Cordeliers,  in  coqJuncUon  with  (}amiUe  Desmoa>  man.    ^  ilj  ot^iect,^*  said  he,  '*  wss  to  preveol 

lins  and  Marat,  he  advocated  the  most  riolent  a  new  September,  and  not  to  let  loose  a  scourga 

measorea.    After  the  return  of  Louis  XYI.  from  npon  mimkiDd.     These  Cains  know  nothiflf 

Yarennes,  Duiton  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  about  government  I  leave  every  thing  in  frighl* 

promoters  of  the  petition  for  his  deposition,  fnl  disorder.^^    The  contempt  with  which  be 

This  petition,  presented  for  signature  at  a  pop-  treated  his  judges  hastened  nis  sentence.    On 

nlar  mass  meetina,  resulted  (July  17,  1791)  in  hearing  It,  he  exclaimed:  **  We  fall  victima  to 

the  *'  slaughter  of  the  Champ  de  Msrs.'*    To-  some  contemptible  cowards,  but  tbey  will  noi 

ward  the  end  of  the  same  year  Danton  was  ap-  long  ei\{oy  their  victory.    Roben>ierre  foDowa 

pointed  a  member  of  the  administration  of  tne  me ;  I  drag  htm  after  me.^    On  the  road  to  tho 

eeine  department,  and  asnstant  attorney  of  the  plai^  of  execution  ho  preserved  the  most  perled 

common  council  of  Paris.    This  official  sitna-  composure,  looking  msdatnfullv  at  the  mob  thai 

lion  Increased  his  ascendency,  and  he  used  it  followed  him  with  insults,  and  telling  CsmiUa 

on  every  important  occasion.    He  was  fore-  to  take  no  notice  of  such  a  vile  rabble.    Moved 

most  in  organising  and  conducting  the  attack  by  the  recoUectlon  of  his  wife,  he  shed  a  few 

of  the  people  upon  the   Tuileries,  Aug.  10.  tears,  but  immediately  regaining  his  self-possei 

1792 ;  he  eagerly  participated  in  the  fight ;  and  rion^  said :  '^  Be  thyself  Danton ;  no  weakness  !** 

a  few  days  afterward  he  received,  as  a  reward  When  he  was  about  receivina  the  fatal  blow, 

Irom  the  legislative  assembly,  his  appointment  he  said  to  the  executioner :  "  You  will  show  my 

to  the  ministry  of  Justice.    On  the  iuvasion  head  to  the  crowd ;  it  is  worth  their  seeing.*^ 

of  France  by  the  Pnissian  army,  which  filled  DANTZIC  (Ger.  Iknuig;  Pol  (7<2aiwi\  aa 

Paris  with  consiemation^  he  showed  such  firm-  admiuiitrative  division  of  the  province  of  West 

Bess  and  confidence  that  the  assembly  and  the  Prussie,  extending  about  100  ul  along  the  Hahio, 

people  were  reassured;  but  at  tlie  same  time  subdivided  into  7  districts,  containing  11  largo 

ae  cried:  ^To  stop  the  progress  of  Uie  ene-  and  6  small  towns,  and  1,875  villages;  area, 

mies,  we  must  strike  the  royaUsU  with  terror  P  5^  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1855,  436,000.    The  prin- 

A  lew  hours  later  the  mob  broke  into  the  pris-  opal  river  is  the  Vistula.    The  soil,  sandy  and 
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flwampy  in  some  paita,  is  generally  pi;odQCtive.  ^th  Berlin  and  Konigsberg;  and  a  branch 

The  area  of  woods  and  forests  is  estimated  at  road  with  PoseD,  and  new  railroads  are  pro* 

800,000  acres.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  jected. — ^Dantzio  was  founded  before  the  lOth 

ihnts,  and  timber.    The  rearing  of  horses  and  century.    In  1810  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 

cattle  and  the  fisheries  support  a  large  number  order  of  Teutonic  knights,  and  became  a  Geiv 

of  the  population.    The  chief  manuftctures  are  man  city  in  the  midst  of  a  Polish  population, 

Enen,  woollen,  leather,  beer,  and  spirits. — ^The  and  up  to  this  day  is  not  perfectly  Germanized, 

capital,  Daktzio,  with  a  population  in  1856  of  In  1454  it  sul^ected  itself  to  the  king  of  Poland, 

68,401,  beside  8,800  soldiers,  is  an  important  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  him  commer^ 

fortress  and  commercial  city,  situated  in  lat  54^  oial  privileges,  became  a  free  dty  with  some 

H'  N.,  k>ng.  18^  89'  £.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  yeir  rich  territory,  and  fell  under  the  dominion 

principal  arm  of  the  Yistuhi,  about  8^  m.  from  of  Prussia  in  1798,  after  a  struggle  of  0  daj& 

ns  mouth,  with  a  circumference,  including  its  9  The  siege  by  Lef&bvre,  in  1807,  after  which  it 

8obari)6;,  of  more  than  12  m.  The  principal  build-  became  a  so-called  free  d^  under  Napoleonie 

ings  are  8  dtadels,  the  church  of  St  Mary,  one  of  protection,  with  a  strong  Aench  garrison,  and 

the  largest  in  EurM>e,  with  a  "  Judgment  Day"  the  frightful  siege  in  1818  and  1814  (when 

painted  by  Van  Evck ;  the  Catharinenhir^e^  Gen.  Rapp  made  a  fiunous  defence  of  12  nx>nths 

the  counoU  house,  the  government  building,  the  agfunst  the  Prussians  and  Rusuans,  and  the  citj 

M  armory,  the  exchange,  and  175  granaries  was  half  destroyed  and  the  population  half 

wad  worktops  on  the  Speicher  ^Granary)  isl-  starved),  the  French  war  contributions  and  oon* 

and,  where  no  dwelling  house  is  allowed,  where  tinental  i^stem,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  piYXh 

no  fire  must  be  kindled,  and  where  at  night  all  perity  of  Dantdc ;  from  which,  however,  it  has 

streets  are  dosed  excepting  one.    There  are  since  recovered,  especially  within  the  kst  few 

18  lYotestant  and  6  Catholic  churches,  a  Men-  years,  by  the  improvements  in  the  river,  by  beiiur 

noQite  church,  and  5  synagogues.     The  ci^  made  a  station  of  the  royal  fleet,  and  above  afi 

abounds  with  learned,  charitable,  and  artistic  by  railwi^  communication. 

Institutions,  and  is  cdebrated  for  its  monuments  DANUBE  (ano.  BanuMtts^  or^  in  its  lower 

andantiauities,  which  have  been  recently  (1857)  course,  I$ter;  Ger.  jDonau),  the  largest  river 

described  by  Ptofl  Schultz.  The  harbor  was  ex-  of  Grermany,  and,  next  to  the  Volga,  of  Europeu 

ceUent  up  to  1829  and  1840,  when  the  Vistula  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  2  streams 

hioke  above  the  dty  through  the  high  ridge  of  Brege  and  Brigach.  rising  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of 

^e  Downs,  and  formed  a  new  outlet^  reducing  the  Black  Forest^  lat.  48''  6'  N.,  long.  8^  9'  E^ 

the  depth  of  the  old  branch,  so  that  a  new  port,  about  24  m.  from  the  Rhine,  at  an  devation  of 

Kenfiihrwasser,  had  to  be  built  at  its  mouth,  2,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.    In 

wfaidi  is  defended  by  2  forts.    The  commerce  an  air  line  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  the 

of  Dantzic  was  at  an  earlier  period  far  more  im-  month  of  the  Danube  is  nearly  1,020  m.,  while 

portant  than  dnce  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  length  of  its  course  is  1,770  m.    The  river  ^ 

when  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  Russia,  the  sound  system  of  the  Danube  and  all  its  tributaries  cot-  ' 

dues,  the  sufferings  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ers  an  area  of  808.000  sq.  m.    In  its  course  it 

the  ascendency  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  8tet-  traverses  nearly  22  of  longitude,  and  8^  of  lat- 

lin,  made  it  dedine ;  but  the  last  10  years  have  itude.    The  elevation  of  its  surface  above  the 

f'lvea  it  a  new  impetus.    The  great  staples  are  level  of  the  sea  is  at  Ulm,  the  head  of  steam 

bUsh  and  Prussian  grain,  especially  wheat,  and  navigation,  1,255  feet,  at  DonanwOrth  1,160,  at 

wood,  leather,  potash,  wool,  tallow,  pitch,  hemp,  Ingolstadt  1,140,  at  Ratisbon  1,050,  at  Passan 

flax,  butter,  fhrs,  beer,  and  liquors.    In  exports  800,  at  Linz  650,  at  Vienna  421,  at  Px^Bsburg  401, 

ft  is  the  first  Prussian  port ;  in  imports,  ttie  see-  at  Buda  848,  near  Zombor  272,  at  Moldova  200. 

end  after  Swinemtlnde.    Ship-building  is  ex-  Three  principal  divisions  of  the  river  basin  are 

toiavely  carried  on.    Dantzic  owns  at  present  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  adjacent  conn- 

115  sea-going  vessels  and  8  steamers,  tonnage  try,  and  the  river  itself :  the  upper  course,  terml- 

ibont  75,000.  Entrances  in  1854, 1,504 ;  in  1855,  nating  at  Passau ;  the  middle  course,  at  Gladova; 

l^tSi ;  and  in  1856, 1,429  vessels.  Clearances  in  the  lower  one,  at  the  mouth.  In  its  upper  course 

1854^  1,500;  in  1855,  1,805 ;  and  in  1856, 1,427  the  Danube,  flowing  in  an  easterly  directioiL 

▼easds.    The  value  of  the  grain  and  seeds  ex-  skirts  the  southern  base  of  the  sterile  table-lana 

ported  in  1856  is  estimated  at  $2,700,000,  and  of  the  Rough  Alps  (Bauhe  Alp)^  the  rapidity 

of  the  wood  artides  at  $2,800,000.    Of  black  of  its  current  being  5^  feet  a  second.  Its  breadth 

beer  2,550  barrels,  or  20,400  kegs,  were  shipped  having  increased  to  280  feet,  and  its  current 

daring  the  same  year.    The  principal  imports  dackened,  it  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm.  There^ 

are  coal  (269  cargoes  in  1856,  against  190  in  sweeping  to  the  N.  K,  through  the  fertile  Ba- 

1865),  coffee,  rice,  guano,  pepper,  pimento,  and  varian  plain,  it  forms  a  curve,  of  which  the 

benrmga.    Manufactures  are   gaining   ground  northern  apex  is  Ratisbon,  and  the  eastern  base 

rapidly.    Six  steam  sawing  works,  2  oil  mills,  Passau.     On  the  N.  side  the  Ludwigs-canal 

80  disdlleries  of  liquor  (particularly  Darutiger  connects  it  with  the  Main  and  Rhine  rivera. 

Goldftauer)y  breweries,  refineries  of  sugar,  man-  Near  Passau  the  Bavarian  forest  on  the  one 

n&ctories  of  tobacco,  and  other  industrial  es-  side,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Norio 

tablishments,  are  in  a  flourishing   condition.  Alps  on  the  other,  approach  the  Danube,  nar* 

The  eastern  Prussian  railway  connects  Dantzic  rowing  its  bed  in  some  places  to  800  feet^  while 
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in  otlieit  it  ezptndt  to  a  tmadth  of  5,000  obm.— Tbe  mott  important  trnmtsrles  of  tlio 
ftit  ¥nm  Piimn  to  lintithe  flJl  iiitfeat  in  Dnnobeareuca  ther^t  or  8oathenibnok,tlie 
A  ttOo;  from  there  to  Yieniin  only  1(  feet  In  IQer,  Lech,  tsar,  Inn,  Tnim,  Eons,  Lejrthn.  Rnnb^ 
Mi  pordon  of  its  ooone  the  soenerj  of  the  S^^nrii,  Dmre,  Snye,  and  MortTa;  on  the  left 
Ottnihe  tMj  rimls  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  hank  the  Brenx,  Wamitz,  AltmOhl,  Naah,  Be- 
aeels  it  in  aomhre  modenr.  Nearer  Vienna  mn,  Its,  March,  Waag,  Neatra,  Qran,  Ejrpeli 
Hm  movmtains  reoede  from  Uie  hanks,  and  the  Theisa,  Temee,  Alota,  Ardahish.  Jalomnitan, 
lifer  enters  a  laige  dLain,  which,  b^ng  bnt  scan-  Bereth,  and  Proth.  The  principal  towna  on  ita 
ti^  protected  by  dikea,  is  tobject  to  terrible  banks  are.  in  Wnrtemberg,IJ]m;  in  Bararia,  Rap 
Jmmnitinnn  HaTing  once  more  paaMd  between  tbbon  andPassan ;  in  Austria  proper,  lints  and 
two  mootttdn  rangea,  the  Lejtha  on  the  sooth-  Vienna ;  in  Hnngarj,  Presborg,  Comom,  Qraii| 
•n  and  the  lesser  Carpathians  on  the  northern  Boda,  and  Pesth;  in  the  lOlitarr  Frontier  di»- 
bnnkf  the  Danube  emergea  into  the  fertile  and  triot,  Peterwardein  and  Orsoya ;  uiTarkeT,  Bel- 
veU  cnltivated  region  of  western  Hungary,  gnde,  Widin,  Nicopolis,  Roostchook,  Siliitrini 
There,  i^yreiiding  out  in  sereral  branches,  it  mrsora,  and  Brahiior. — The  Danube  sesma  to 
tems  a  great  number  of  islands,  among  which  be  desinaed  by  nature  as  the«oonnecting  link  of 
Ibe  Great  Sdintt  (60  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  9  central  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  has  throodk 
m.  in  width)  and  the  little  Schnu  (27  UL  kMig)  allhistorybeenof  great  p<^iticsl  importance.  It 
•re  the  largest  Through  a  mountain  defile,  was  the  channel  through  which  the  Mongolian 
iwmed  by  the  Keogiad  range  of  the  Oarpathians  element  endeaTored  to  orerflow  and  lupprssi 
mid  the  Bakony  fbrsst,  the  Danube  enters  the  the  feeble  and  not  yet  consolidated  dTflhatioo 
mat  Hungarian  plain,  turns  abruptly  to  the  of  the  (Germanic  races.  For  the  Huna,  tke 
B.  near  waitaen,  and  slowly  winds  its  course  Ayars,  Bulgarians,  ICsgyars,  Tartars,  and  Tnikii 
Ihrourii  Test  loTel  bottom  lands  and  marshes,  Uie  Danube  valley  was  the  scene  of  their  eilbtta 
mitil  it  meets  the  Sirmian  range,  and,  hnying  to  subdue  the  Occident  While  the  other  peal 
receiTed  the  waters  of  the  Draye.  is  again  do-  riyers  of  Europe,  flowing  in  a  northetfy  or 
feeted  toward  the  8.  E.  It  then  skirts  the  plain  southerly  direction,  tonoM  barriers  acaiMt 
ott  Uie  8.  till  it  arriyes  near  Moldoya,  whero  the  inyasions  of  sayage  nations,  the  Da&nMi  ott 
it  has  to  force  its  way  throosh  the  Transylya-  the  contrary,  seryed  as  a  highway  from  East  lo 
abn  granite  hills  and  the  Senrian  Umestone  West  Hence,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great 
range.  This  naas  (Klysora),  some  80  m.  in  migration  of  nations  subsequent  to  the  dow»> 
length,  oflbrs  tne  greatest  obstacles  to  the  nayi*  lUf  of  Uie  Roman  empire  were  the  strongest  im 
fa»Mi  of  the  Danube.  Narrowed  down  to  800  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  for  long  eentoisa 
or  1.000  fiMt,  less  than  one-half  its  former  the  frite  of  European  dyilixatioo  depended  ott 
breaoth,  the  riyer  forms  in  7  places  between  the  contest  of  races  in  that  portion  cf  Uie  tarn- 
AHbeg  and  Gladoya  rapids  ana  whirlpools,  of  tinent  The  western  nationa  haying  at  laift 
which  those  in  the  so-called  Iron  Gate  (Demir  established  their  supremacy,  the  yalley  of  tiM 
JKcpt),  below  Old  OrK>ya,  are  the  most  yident  Danube  was  turned  by  them  during  the  em- 
There  the  riyer  rsges  through  a  defile  7,200  feet  sades  into  a  highway  toward  the  conqoest  of 
lon^  and  600  wide,  with  a  M  of  16  feet,  and  a  Uie  Orient  Bnt  their  progress  in  that  dbeo- 
tmpidity  of  10  to  15  feet  a  second,  oyer  a  number  tion  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of 
of  reefr  and  ledgee  of  rocks,  deffing*  ^  it  would  Mohammedanism,  and  for  S  centuries  the  ooob- 
■asm,  all  eflbrts  of  man  to  subdue  it.  Still,  after  tries  bordering  upon  the  Danube  wero  again 
baying  been  a  terror  to  nayigators  for  many  Uie  theatre  of  a  conflict,  in  which  the  Occideiit 
eenturiea,  the  Iron  Gate  has  at  last  been  ren-  was  frequently  compelled  to  assume  a  defonslye 
dered  nayinble  for  steamers,  a  diannel  haying  position.  Within  the  last  century  the  Mobam- 
been  cut  through  the  ledge  by  which  yessels  medan  element  htiM  ceased  to  be  dangerooa  to 
wjtj  from  Vienna  to  Galats  without  a  portage,  western  Europe ;  bnt  the  Slayic  element,  ocoo- 
In  ancieot  times  this  portion  of  the  riyer  course  pying  by  its  natural  characteristics  as  well  m 
"Was  ayoided  by  a  canal,  of  which  some  yestiges  MOffraphiciUly  a  middle  poeition  between  the 
•Un  remain.  Near  Gbdoya  the  Danube  leayes  Ocddent  wod  the  Orient,  htm  become  formida- 
Hm  mountains  and  enters  the  Bulnro-WaU*-  ble.  Though  baffled  for  the  time  being  by  the 
cidan  plains.  From  OemeU  to  bdow  Widin,  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  in  her  designs  agidnst  the 
It  rune  nearly  S.^  then  turns  to  the  E.  Slowly  countries  adjacent  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
volBng  its  mud^y  waters  round  the  extreme  Danube,  Rosria  has  not  ceased  to  exert  her 
apns  of  the  Balkan,  and  forming  numerous  isl-  powerful  influence  on  the  Skyic  races  of  Torkey 
SMS,  it  reaehes  a  point  only  9%  m.  distant  ftxxn  and  Austria.  The  difficulties  in  Montenegro 
the  sea,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  N.  In  and  Bosnia,  and  the  revolution  in  Senria  (Dee. 
1^  direction  it  flows  upward  of  100  m.  to  the  1868),  are  the  Uttett  indications  of  the  oontin- 
Jnnction  with  the  Bereth ;  thence  sgain  east-  nous  pressure  exerted  by  Russia  in  that  dirso- 
ward ;  at  hut,  hnying  been  joined  by  the  Pruth  tion.  As  yet  among  the  many  races  inhabiting 
md  dirided  into  seyeral  branches,  which  slug-  the  yalley  of  the  Danube,  the  German  predomf 
fW4y  wind  through  a  low  and  dreary  alluyial  nates  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  intellectoal  enl* 
•ocntry  (the  delta  of  the  DanubeX  it  empties  tare.  They  occupy  the  entire  upper  basin,  and 
litfo  the  BhK^k  sea  by  S  principal  channels  (the  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower.  The  SaTie 
Btta.  Sauna,  and  »L  CCsorge^).  and  4  lesser  race,  diyided  into  many  distinct  tribesL  and    ' 
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leettoJiflkwdgayenmien^isdigtribgtedaldn^  immth.  This,  however,  lias  keen  denied.  Thitf 
both  banks  of  the  middle  conne  of  the  river,  bar  of  the  Sa]ina  continues  1,000  yards  outside 
The  Ifagjars  also  inhabit  the  central  portion  of  the  month;  it  has  a  width  of  2  to  8  m^  and 
of  the  valley,  while  the  Boomanians  are  the  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  10  to  14jfeet.  li 
principal  ocenpAnts  of  the  lower  regions.  The  is  asserted  that  dredging  can  never  permanently 
entire  popolation  of  the  territory  of  which  avail  on  a  bar  extendmg  fiir  into  the  aea,  im 
the  Danube  is  the  main  artery  is  estimated  at  that  the  erection  of  8  large  breakwaters  ttam 
40,OOOX)00  (German  14^000,000.  Slavic  18,000,-  5,000  to  6,000  yards  long  will  prove  the  imlj 
000.  Magyar  6,000,000,  Wallachian  6,000,000^  means  of  effectually  removing  the  obstructioiu 
Banan,  Turkish,  Jewish,  Armenian,  gypsy,  ^kc,  However  this  may  be,  the  energetic  eflEbrts 
S^OOOiCiOO). — ^The  commerdal  imporUmce  of  the  made  by  the  Austrian  government  immediately) 
Danube  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed*  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  (1854)  have  aft 
The  rapidi^  of  the  current  in  its  upper  course,  last- succeeded  so  fSur  as  to  obtain  an  available 
tiie  reen^  rapids,  whirlpools,  sudden  changes  of  average  depth  of  10  feet,  while  under  Busaiaa 
Hie  channel  and  banks,  the  shallowness  of  the  rule  the  depth  had  been  reduced  to  7i  feet  Bf 
rfrer  where  it  passes  through  the  Hungarian  the  trea^  of  Paris  an  international  o(mmiittaa 
plaiBi^  and  its  numerous  windings,  offered  so  was  appointed  for  the  regdation  of  the  mouths 
naoy  impediments  to  navigation,  that  up  to  a  of  the  Danube.  The  miQori^  of  this  committer 
oonpantively  recent  peric»  it  waa  limited  to  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  sop* 
Hie  scantiest  intercourse  between  the  provinces  press  or  cut  off  2  of  the  principal  outlets,  a^ 
imraediatety  adjioining  the  river.  It  is  true  that  by  leading  their  waters  into  the  8d,  increase  the 
Hie  pbyaieal  onstacles  to  a  successful  navigation  v<dume  and  power  of  the  current  sufficient^  to 
woud  have  appeared  leas  formidable  if  the  po-  swe^  away  the  mudand  sand  baidoL  A  qxedal 
Mtioal  condition  of  the  Danubian  countries  had  committee,  i^pointed  by  Austria,  reported  in 
beea  fiivorable  to  the  development  of  a  more  1857  that  the  8t  George  ohannd,  if  restored  to 
eateaMre  oommerce.  The  application  of  steam  its  former  conditicm,  would,  in  all  respects,  offer 
sa  m  motive  power  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  the  shortest  and  sa£^  outlet,  and  that  the  coat 
Uitofy  of  the  Danube.  Then  the  govemmenta,  of  this  improvement  would  not  exceed  8,700,000 
beeoMing  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  river,  florins,  nor  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  65,000 
•dopted  s  system  of  improvements.  Bee&  florins  per  annum.  It  does  not  appear  that  ai 
vara  removed,  flats  deepened  by  narrowing  the  yet  anything  has  been  done  toward  the  reaU^ 
chanaal,  canals  and  cut-offs  were  constructed,  zation  of  either  scheme.  Another  scheme  waa 
and  railroads  built,  in  order  to  bring  remote  started  at  the  commencem^it  of  Ae  last  oriental 
ragiona  nearer  this  great  artery  of  commerce,  war,  viz. :  the  construction  of  a  direct  ship  canal 
^y  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  ihe  entire  freedom  from  Uiat  point  of  the  Danube  where  it  bends 
cf  the  navigation  from  tolls  and  dues  was  stipu-  northward  (Ozemavoda)  to  the  nearest  point  on 
latodfor:  and  in  pursuance  of  this,  ihe  govern-  the  Black  sea  (Kustencyi),  thus  substituting 
menta  cc  the  states  through  which  the  river  about  80  m.  of  artificial  navigation  for  185  m. 
flows  agreed  upon  a  convention  (Nov.  7, 1857),  of  the  river.  This  scheme  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  which  vessels  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  by  Austria,  but  it  fell  to  the  groxmd  when  a 
sacend  the  Danube  from  its  mouth  to  any  point  thorough  exploration  of  the  country  proved  the 
sbovi^  while  the  navigation  between  different  assumption  on  which  tiie  project  was  baaed  to 
pointa  oa  the  river  is  reserved  to  the  subjects  be  erroneous.  A  sandstone  ridge,  10  m.  widci 
ci  the  ripuarian  states.  The  principal  draw-  and  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  164  feet  above 
book  to  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  a  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  belt  of 
channel  of  commerce  is  the  ^allowuess  of  its  land  which  would  have  to  be  traversed  by  the 
sttoctha.  The  8  outietsenclosinff  thedelta(or  canaL  The  Danube  and  its  principal  tributaries, 
ratiier  S  flat  isknds,  Cbetd,  Leti,  and  Mc^he,  (the  Inn,  Drave,  Theiss,  Save)  are  navigated  by 
lihe  highest  elevation  of  which  is*  not  more  steam  vessels  for  an  a^^pregate  length  of  8,400 
than  6  or  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  the  n^  The  Bavarian  Danube  steam  navigation 
Kfia  Bo^iasi,  Sullna  Boghan,  and  Eediskeh  company  was  established  in  1888,  that  of  Wtir- 
Bo^iaai  (St  George's  channel),  have  a  length  temberg  in  1848.  The  Austrian  Danube  ateam 
cf  78,  58,  and  55  m.  reflectively.  Formerly  navigation  company  in  1857  emplojred  108 
tibs  8tb  George's  channel  was  used  almost  ex-  steamboats  and  880  freight  boats.  Within  the 
ciwively;  but  having  been  choked  with  sand  kst  8  or  8  years,  however,  the  net  receipts  of 
if  the  sinmltaneous  occurrence  of  a  strong  the  company  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
freibst  in  tiie  river  and  a  violent  gale  from  the  interest  on  the  capital,  and  the  government  has 
sea,  it  waa  abandoned,  and  the  SuUna  channel  been  obliged  to  cover  the  defieienpy. 
icaorted  to.  The  Turkish  govel-nment  took  DANVERS,  a  post  township  of  Essex  oo., 
goodcare  to  keep thischannel  open;  but  when,  l£as6L,  with  manufactories  of  railroad  car% 
far  Uie  treaties  of  1812  and  1829,  the  mouths  of  coaches,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  te. ; 
the  Danube  passed  under  the  control  of  Russia,  capital  employed  in  manu&ctures  in  1856^  over 
an  cflbrts  in  that  direction  ceased;  indeed,  it  $150,000;  hands  employed,  8,000.  In  1855  Dan- 
was  aaid  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  commerce  vers  was  divided  by  the  incorporation  of  South 
«f  Odessa,  Russia  rather  increased  than  dimin-  Dan  vers  as  a  separate  town ;  pop.  of  the  former 
'  *^"  the  natural  obstructions  of  the  Sulina  in  1855, 4^000,  of  the  latter  5,848.    In  1858  Ifr. 
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Gtorg«  Ftotbodj  •f  London,  a  niiliTe  of  this  tIm  Mng  nwd  in  Sweden  to  poison  wild  anl- 

lown.  gmre  $90,000  (to  which  he  afterwtrd  malsy  and  a  rwj  few  of  them  when  eat«i  bj 

added  $SO,000)  ^  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  man  are  fiOaL    Its  Joice  is  acrid,  and  prodnoes 

■id  moralitj**  among  the  inhabltanta.  With  this  inflammation  and  eren  blisters  upon  the  skin, 

donation  the  PeabodT  institute  was  founded.  The  most  carious  property  of  the  daphne  is 

■id  enriched  with  a  Ubrary ;  and  a  few  jears  foond  in  2>.  lagetta^  or  the  lace  tree  of  Jamaica, 

Istar  the  same  gentleman  appropriated  $10,000  the  inner  bark  of  which,  if  macerated  in  water, 

Ibr  the  establishment  of  a  branch  library  in  is  easilj  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  has  the 

Horth  Danvers.  texture  ana  appearance  of  laoe. 

DANVILLE.    L  A  post  boroogh  and  the       DAPHN£PHORIA(6r.do<^laureI),a6i«- 

Cipital  of  Montour  oou,  Penn.,  on  the  North  dan  festiyal  odebrated  every  9th  year  at  Thebes, 

bnnch  of  the  Susquehanna  rirer,  19  m.  abore  in  honor  of  Apollo.    For  this  a  youth  was 

Banbury,  and  87  m.  N.  E.  fttMn  Harrisburg;  pop.  chosen  from  one  of  the  noble  fiuniliesof  the  dty 

la  1860,  8,809.    It  is  actirely  engaged  in  the  to  be  the  daphnephorus  or  bearer  of  the  laurel 

Iron  manufacture,  fbr  which  it  possesses  every  bouffh,  and  the  priest  of  Apollo  for  that  year, 

adrantage,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  es-  Bemnd  him  came  a  troop  of  maidens  bearing 

tablishments  fbr  making  railroad  iron  in  the  boughs  and  singing  hymns.   The  Ddphians  also 

United  States.  Montour's  rid^e,  extending  near-  had  a  custom  of  sending  every  9th  year  a  b^ 

^  91 UL  alouff  the  rirer  nesr  uis  town,  abounds  to  pluck  laurel  boughs  in  the  rsle  of  Tempe,  in 

m  excellent  Iron  ore,  and  in  limestone,  which  commemoration  <^  the  purification  of  ApoDo 

ii  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting.    Rich  ndnes  of  In  that  place  after  he  had  slidn  the  Pythcm. 
OBlhracite  ooal  hare  also  been  opened  in  the       DA  FONTE,  Losxnzo,  an  Italian  poet,  bait 

^rtoinitr,  and  the  northern  branch  of  the  Penn*  known  as  the  author  of  the  Wrical  dmsaa 

Srania  canal  aflbrds  means  of  tran^>ortation.  I>an  Oiowtnni  and  Ifoae  di  Figar^  bom  it 

e  town  contains  6  blast  ftunaoes,  8  rolUng  Oeneda,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  statao» 

adlls,  9  ibonderies,  5  ohurchesi  an  academy,  a  Mardi  10,  1749,  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  17« 

bank,  and  9  weekhr  newapaper  oflkes.    A  ndl-  1888.    His  natural  gifts  having  secured  for  him 

voad  fhxn  Phikdefphia  to  £fanira,  N.  T.,  passes  the  protection  of  the  bishop  <2  his  dioeeaa,  Ida 

throng  it.    II.  A  post  town,  and  the  oipital  education  was  well  cared  for.    After  Ailing  for 

cf  Boyle  ca,  Ky.,  on  a  small  branch  of  Dick^s  9  years  the  office  of  profesMr  of  rhetocio  in 

river,  49  m.  8.  firom  IVankfort;  pop.  in  1854,  the  seminary  of  Porto  Guaro,  he  removed  to 

*about  9,650.    Previous  to  1799  it  was  the  cap-  Venice.    Aspiring  to  an  elective  office  ia  the 

ital  of  the  state.    It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  state,  he  found  an  opponent  in  the  oeUbnlad 

DanvOle  (Presbyterian)  theological  seminary,  Count  Pisani,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  satiri- 

which  in  1857  had  4  professors  and  88  students ;  oal  sonnet,  in  consequence  of  whidi  ha  was 

of  Centre  odlege,  founded  in  1898,  having  in  driven  into  exile.    His  next  abode  was  in  Vlan- 

1858,  5  professors.  180  students,  and  a  librarv  na,  where  his  merit  procured  for  him  the  post 

of  5,600  vols. ;  and  of  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  emperor  Joseph  IL 

aqrlum,  containing  about  70  inmates.    A  rail-  He  now  commenced  writing  for  the  Itallaa 

voad  connects  it  with  Lexington.  theatres  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  prodoeed 

DAPHNE,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Antioch  the  librettos  of  a  number  of  operas  for  Saiieri, 

ia  Syria,  containing  a  large  sjid  beautiAil  grove  Martini,  and  Mozart.    After  the  death  of  the 

of  laurels  and  cypresses,  imd  a  magnificent  tem-  emperor  Joseph,  a  green-room  quarrd  led  to 

^  of  AdoUo.    The  arove  was  oonsecrated  to  his  second  exile— this  time  to  London.    Aa 

tids  god  by  Sdencus  Nicator.    Antiochus  Epi-  poet  and  secretary  of  the  Italian  opera,  tlfeoa 

phanes  built  the  tenaple,  and  other  buildings  under  the  management  of  Taylor,  ne  paaed 

sprung  up  around  it.  The  most  licentious  scenes  several  years  in  the  English  metropolis;  and 

were  enacted  hercL  and  the  Roman  general  Cas-  ^  Kdly*s  Reminiscences  ^omtains  an  iatersst- 

rfos  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  visit  the  ing  mention  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life, 

place.    When  the  emperor  Julian  came  to  Aq-  In  1805  another  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fbrtona 

Koch  the  temple  was  almost  deserted,  and  be-  caused  his  emigration  to  America.    Becoming 

toe  he  left  the  ci^  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  naturaliaed  in  the  United  States  he  thenoaforth 

work  probably  of  some  Christian  incendiary,  directed  bis  energies  to  the  diffbnoB  of  his 

Bt  was  never  rebuilt.  native  language  and  literature  amooj  the  edn- 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  ornamental  plants,  na-  cated  cUsms  <^  New  YorlE.    His  efforts  were 

lifis  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  was  miobited, 

Asia.    Some  are  culHvated  for  beauty  and  fra-  in  his  80tb  year,  to  the  professorship  of  his  na- 

nance,  as  the  2>.  ^dora  ;  othen  for  a  vivid  green  tive  tong^oe  in  Columbia  college.   He  died  in  full 

Wiage,  as  the  2>.  hmftola  of  Britain ;  and  others  communion  with  the  Roman  Cstholk  church, 

are  uselbl  in  the  arts.    2>.  sMefrevm,  a  deciduous  Beside  various  dramas,  he  is  the  author  of  me- 

flMit  with  white  or  purple  frsgrant  flowers  moirs  of  his  own  life,  of  a  number  of  sonnets^ 

ofeaely  attached  to  the  shoots^  is  the  eariiest  and  of  translations  of  Bvron's  ''Prophecy  of 

Momning  shrub  of  our  gardens,  the  blossoms  Dante,*'  and  of  Dodsley^s**'  Economy  of  Homan 

appearing  in  the  beginning  of  April,  before  the  life,"^  all  printed  in  New  York.  He  also  follow* 

leaves  expand.    This  species,  notwithstanding  ed  the  precepts  of  his  countryman  Comaro;  ha 

Hi  baan^,  has  a  dangeroos  reputation,  the  ber-  waa  a  wise  liver,  and  reaped  his  reward  ik  a 
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long  eareer  of  intotDeetaal  briffhtness,  sostaiiied  fiietnring  soap  with  any  kind  of  grease  or  oil; 

to  Uie  last  moment   PhyncaUj,  he  was  power-  the  means  of  calcining  calcareous  earth;  the 

fclly  constitoted ;  possessing  a  tall  and  imposing  means  of  improving  vanons  processes  of  dyehig ; 

form,  and  a  head  of  antique  beauty,  with  a  pro-  and  also  the  means  of  more  accnrately  assaying 

fuion  of  flowing  hair.— -Lorknzo  L.,  son  of  the  metals.    -He  discovered  what  is  called  the '*fb- 

preceding,  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  sible  alloy"  of  tin  and  bismuth.    He  also  wrote 

muversity  of  New  York,  bom  in  London  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  means  of  extracting 

1805,  died  in  New  York  in  1841.    He  is  the  nutritive  substances  from  bones.    He  was  gene- 

author  of  a  valuable  "  History  of  the  Florentine  ral  inspector  of  the  assay  o£Sce  of  the  mint  al 

Bg^blic'*  (^  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1888).  Paris,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  the 

DAPPES  (VaUee  det  DappeaX  a  valley  about  Grobelins.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revoluMoii 

4  m.  long  and  2  broad  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  he  espoused  its  cause. 

Tai^  on  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the  Jura  moun-  DARDANELLES,  four  castles  or  fort$  aitii- 

taina.    Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ated  on  the  opponte  shores  of  the  Hellespont^  or 

ii  8,900  feet    A  small  stream  from  which  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  whic^  joins  the  arclii« 

▼aUey  takes  its  name  meanders  through  it    It  pelago  to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  extends  in  a 

ii  inhabited  by  100  or  150  herdsmen.    Without  S.W.  direcUon  upward  of  50  m.  between  lat  4(P 

any  value  as  a  territorial  possession,  this  valley  and  40^  80'  N.,  and  long.  26^  and  27^  K    The 

has  obtained  some  importance  from  the  flE^  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 

that  it  offers  the  most  avmlable  military  route  city  of  Daraanus.  The  Dardanelles  are  generally 

from  fVance  to  Savoy.    In  1802  France  annex-  oonadered  as  the  key  of  Constantinople,  the  ao- 

ed  it|  but  Switzerland  recovered  possession  in  cess  to  which  they  are  intended  to  command,  but 

1814  and  maintained  it,  aJthou^  the  treaty  of  in  several  instances  ships  of  war  have  passed 

Tl«ma  did  not  stipulate  for  its  relinquishment  them  without  serious  injury.    Thus  in  1770  the 

hyfVance.    On  several  occasions  France  has  Russian    admiral  Elphinstone,  in  1801  Com. 

endeavored  to  regain  the  valley,  but  has  always  Bainbridge,  in  the  American  frigate  George 

been  stouth*  resisted  by  the  Swiss  confederation.  Washington,  and  in  1807  the  British  adnaind 

The  last  of  tli^se  conflicts  occurred  toward  the  Duckworth,  sailed  through  the  strait    The  2 

end  of  1858.  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  from  the 

DARABGERD  (Dabab),  capital  of  the  dis-  archipelago,  Kumkale  or  Hissar  Sultani  on  the 

triet  of  the  same  name  in  the  Perman  province  Asian  shore,  and  Sed-il-Bahr  on  the  European 

of  Farsistan,  kt  26^  N.,  long.  54"*  50^  E.;  pop.  shore,  were  built  in  1658  by  Mohammed  lY.; 

about  15,000.    It  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  they  are  in  good  repair,  but  inefficient  in  ocm* 

extent,  and  there  are  many  remains  of  antaqui-  sequence  of  the  width  of  the  channel  at  that 

ty,  including  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  place  (4(  miles).    The  2  old   castles,  Tche- 

■eolptured  rocks,  and  a  caravansary  hollowed  nekalessi  or  Boghaz  Hissar,  in  Asia,  and  Eilid- 

kk  tiie  heart  of  a  mountain.     The  town  is  il-Bahr  in  Europe,  command  the  strait  at  a 

atnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Darakub,  cele-  point  where  it  is  only  800  yards  across^  and 

lirated  for  producing  mumia  nativa^  a  species  may  be  closed  by  chains.    The  principal  woika 

of  fiquid  petroleum,  which  is  believed  by  the  of  defence  on  the  European  side  are  2  excellent 

Piernana  to  possess  a  miraculous  healing  power,  coast  batteries,  Namasyah  and  Dagermen  Burun. 

D'ARBLAY,  Mat^avk,     See  Aj^lat,  Ma-  All  the  forts  are  well  armed,  though  usually  ill 

DA3IB  D*.  manned.    Still,  even  if  fully  garrisoned,  the 

DAROET,  Jkak,  a  French  chemist,  bom  in  castles  and  batteries;  if  unsupported  by  a  field 
1727,  at  Donazit  (Landes),  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  force,  could  hardly  defend  the  passage  of  the 
18, 1801.  From  his  eariiest  youth  he  studied  strait  The  bastions  are  open  at  the  gorge,  the 
diemistry,  spent  a  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  his  batteries  without  casemat^  and  both  are  oom- 
&vorite  science,  and  suffered  for  a  time  the  pri-  manded  by  hills  in  the  rear,  thus  reouiring  a 
▼ati<Hi8  of  poverty  while  continuing  his  inves-  strong  movable  column  to  repel  a  flank  atti^ 
tigations.  Having  accepted  the  tutorship  of  Beside,  a  fleet  stationed  behind  Cape  Nagara 
we  sons  of  Montesquieu,  he  became  the  intimato  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  expose  the 
friend  of  that  celelvated  man,  an  associate  in  all  ships  which  might  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
his  labors,  and  defended  him  in  his  last  mo-  forte  and  batteries.  The  town  of  Tchenekateeri 
mente  asainst  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits.  After  is  an  indifferent  place,  containing  about  2,000 
tiie  death  of  Montesquieu  he  was  induced  to  de-  houses.  To  the  N.  and  K  from  it  a  narrow 
foto  himself  exclusively  to  chemistry.  His  ex-  strip  of  land  projects  into  the  sea.  This  is  the 
periments  on  the  materials  of  porcelain  and  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos,  and  a  similar  pro- 
modes  of  treating  them  in  manufacture  form  an  jecting  point  corresponds  to  it  on  the  European 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  and  improve-  shore.  There  Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  bidh 
ment  of  the  art,  as  practised  at  Sevres.  In  1770  his  bridge  uniting  the  2  continents;  there  also 
lie  made  his  flrstconmmnication  to  the  academy  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  into  Asia;  and 
of  adencea,  in  which  he  explained  his  in  vestiga-  there  the  crescent  was  for  the  second  time  plant* 
tioos  into  ^e  chemical  nature  of  precious  stones,  ed  on  European  soil  by  Solyman  (1857).  Here 
demonstrating  the  combustibility  of  the  dia-  also  Leander  swam  across  the  strait  from  Aby* 
mood.  He  mscovered  the  method  of  extract-  dos  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  beloved  Hero,  and 
ingaoda  from  marine  salt;  the  means  of  menu-  Lord  Byron  and  Lieut  Eokenhead  swam  the 
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HHi*  disUnoo  ia  TO  ndaiitM  OOreh  a^  1810).  desert^  bounded  W,  by  Wadqr,  a  bjFertHyiiia 

fktTorkiiih  flOTenmienthM  always  mainUinftd  £.  by  a  narrow  atrip  of  ooontrj  inhabited  by 

Uieprincii;^  uai  no  foreign  reatel  of  war  should  wandering  Arabe,  wnioh  separates  it  from  Kor- 

be  iUowed  at  any  time  to  pass  the  Dardanelles^  dofan.  It  lies  between  lat.  11*"  and  16'*  N^  loog^ 

and  benoe  in  the  Egyptian  war  (1888)  the  Brit-  Se^' and  80'' K9  bat  its  precise  limiU  are  nol 

ilk  and  iVench  fleets  were  not  j>ermitted  to  known;  pop.  estimi^ted^by  Browne  at  800,000i| 


the  straiti  thoogh  a  Bosnan  neet  from  the  and   by  Mohammed   £bn-Omar-el-Toansy  aft 

Biabk  sea  was  anchored  at  Boynkdereh.  In  1841  8,000,000  or  4,000,000.    The  8.  part  of  the 

Uie  6  great  powers  of  Eorope  frilly  recognized  ooantry  is  hilly,  and  embraces  many  well-water- 

tiilspriaciple,anditwasreamrmedbythetrea^  edvalleys;  theN.  consists  chiefly  of  arid  plains, 

of  Paris  in  1866.    Bat  in  Not.  1868,  the  U.  8.  The  prodacU  of  the  soU  are  miilet,  rice,  maixe, 

fHgate  Wabash  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  an-  sesamam,  legumes,  tobacco,  medicinal  plsnta,  dye 

bbored  at  Oonatantincyle,  the  commanding  offi-  staffi^  and  fruit.  Cattle  form  the  principal  weatth 

ear  maintaining  that  the  United  States,  be&s  no  of  the  people ;  cameb.  small  elephants,  and  floata 

party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  not  Doondby  are  nnmerooa,  and  their  flesh  is  used  as  mod: 

ita  aopnlationa.    without  acknowledgiiM[  expU-  horses  and  sheep  are  few  and  poor.    The  wild 

diJStj  the  correctness  of  this  position,  the  Turkish  animals  embrace  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  woif^ 

government  receired  the  Wabash  in  a  friendly  Jackal,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  eroeo> 

spirit — ^The  so-odled  Lissbb  Dabdavkluds  are  dUe,  and  buffido.  Vultures,  Guinea  fowl^  turtle 

t  large  castles  situate  on  the  capes  Bhion  and  doves,  and  chameleons  are  abundant.   Among 

Aa^Urhion,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  alabaster, 

BABD AMTJS,  according  to  the  ancient  le-  marblCi  and  nitre,  the  last  of  which  is  not  used, 

fsnds.  the  ancestor  of  the  Trqjans.    The  Ghreek  The  dimate  is  excessively  hot,  and  during  the 

tndtttion  was  that  he  waa  aking  in  Arcadia,  and  dry  season  the  country  is  almost  stripped  of 

that  he  went  fh>m  that  ooantry  to  Samotlurace,  vegetation.    The  periodical  rains  last  from  the 

whence  he  afterward  passed  over  into  Asia  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September* 

IDnor,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dardania.  The  The  Inhabitants  are  Arabs  and  necroes^  pfo* 

UaUan  legend  said  that  Dardanos  was  a  native  fesdng  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  paying 

of  Xlmria,  and  from  thence  went  to  Samothraoe  little  regard  to  its  stricter  precepts ;  in  morale 

and  Phrysia.  and  manners  they  are  degraded  to  the  lowest 

DABDEN,  Mnn,  probably  the  largest  man  degree.  They  practise  pcJygamy,  and  every  spe» 

CO  record,  bom  in  North  Carolina  m  1798,  dee  of  labor  except  bearing  arms  is  exacted  d 

Aed  in  Henderson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  28,  1867.  the  women.   The  sovereign  is  a  despotic  sultan^ 

He  was  7  feet  and  6  inches  high,  and  in  1846  whose  court  is  encumbered  with  an  absnrdity 

weighed  871  lbs.     At  his  death  his  weight  of  ceremonial  seldom   paralleled.    He  new 

waa  a  little  over  1,000  lbs.    Until  1868  he  was  speaks  but  through  the  mouth  of  an  interprslsr ; 

active  and  lively,  and  able  to  labor,  but  from  when  he  spits,  the  ^ttle  is  aathersd  up  by  the 

thai  time  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  or  be  hands  of  his  attendants;  if  his  horse  stnmbka 

haided  about  in  a  two-horse  wsgon.    In  1839.  while  riding,  or  he  loees  his  seat,  every  one  of 

hia  coat  was  buttoned  around  8  men,  each  of  his  retinae  must  do  the  same ;  and  woe  betide 

them  wei^Dg  more  than  200  lbs.,  who  walked  the  courtier  who  when  the  sultan  sneeass  neg- 

iQgether  in  it  acroes  the  square  at  Lexington,  lects  to  sneeze  likewise.    The  royal  body  gnaid 

In  1860  it  required  18^  yards  of  doth,  one  yard  is  composed  of  old  women.    Darfoor  carriea  OQ 

wide,  to  make  him  a  coat. '  His  coflin  was  8  some  trade  with  upper  Egypt  in  slaves,  ivory, 

fbet  lon^  86  inches  deep,  82  inches  aorois  the  horn,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  hides^  drugs,  copper, 

breast,  18  across  the  head,  and  14  across  the  pimento,  tamarinds,  leathern  ssioks  for  water, 

tet;  and  24  yards  of  black  vdvet  were  reqni-  parroqoets,  Qninea  hens,  and  monkeys,  in  eX'* 

site  to  cover  its  sides  and  lid.    He  was  twice  change  for  which  it  recdves  cotton  dotlis,  glasa 

married,  and  his  children  are  very  lerge.  though  ware,  various  trinkets  and  ornaments,  ooIEMi 

probably  none  of  them  will  ever  reach  half  the  spices,  sugar,  Indian  merchandise,  nails,  metak| 

weight  of  their  father.  fruit,  grain,  firearms,  other  weapons,  shoes,  4e. 

DABE,  VinouriA,  the  first  child  of  En^ish  The  chief  towns  are  Cobbe  and  Tenddty. 

parsnts  in  the  new  world,  bom  at  Boanoke  in  DAB6AN,  Wiluam,  a  public-spirited  Irisb- 

Aqc.  1687,  and  named  after  the  district  of  Yir-  man,  bom  about  1801  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 

mM.    She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  recdved  a  good  education,  was  placed  in  a  sor- 

Wblte,  who  was  governor  of  the  cdony  sent  veyor^s  office,  and  was  afterward  employed  la 

by  Sir  Wdter  Baleigh  to  found  an  agriculturd  various  railway  works.    By  his  ability,  indostry, 

atale^  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  April  26,  and  integrity,  he  raised  himself  in  the  bosinsaa 

IMT,  and  reached  the  shores  of  Virginia  in  July  of  a  railway  cootractor  to  a  podtioo  of  mudi 

of  the  same  year.    White*s  daughter  was  mar-  infiuence,  and  to  the  poasession  of  a  great  for- 

lied  to  Mr.  Dare,  who  was  one  of  the  assistants  tune.    He  is  known  to  the  public  in  conseqoenoe 

of  Uie  governor,  and  Virginia  was  bora  about  a  of  his  efforts  in  behdf  of  a  nationd  and  nniver- 

flKNrth  after  the  arrivd  of  the  expedition.  sd  exhibition  of  arts  aod  manufactures  at  Dubiiii 

BABFOOB,  hAMWvm,  D^arom,  Dab-Fcb,  or  in  1868,  in  imitation  of  that  at  London  in  1861. 

]>AB-K/-FuR,  a  ooantry  of  oentrd  Africa,  form-  The  money  requisite  for  the  execution  of  thia 

lag  nkiys  oasis  in  the  8.  S.  comer  of  the  great  prefect  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Dargan,  who  at  fini 
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4flhroted  £90,000  for  the  pwrpoai^  bat  £t  ther  ftaminff  the  &8t  law  for  estabHsbing  tiie  baldf 

tone  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  Maj  12^  his  of  En^and ;  bnt  in  his  own  cause  he  met  witli 

adranoes  had  readied  nearly  £100,000.  He  was  less  sacoess,  and  his  colonial  project  was  di»* 

to  reoeire  payment  from  the  proceeds,  bat  at  oonraged.    It  was  snbnutted  saooessively  totiMI 

the  condnsion  of  the  exhibition  was  left  a  loser  Batch,  to  Hambara^  and  to  the  elector  of  Bm- 

to  the  extent  of  abont  £20,000.    The  qaeen  denboig;  hot  finaUy,  meeting  wiUi  Fletcher  df 

offisred  him  the  honor  of  kni^^ithoody  which  he  Saltonn,  Paterson  went  on  with  him  to  Soot* 

dedined.  land,  and  there  the  project  was  adopted  1^  tha 

DABIO,  properly  Daucus  (Gr,  Aapwco£\  an  most  powerM  of  the  nobUity.    In  Jane,  16iML 

aneieiit  Persian  coin  of  pare  gold,  q>eoimen8  of  a  charter  was  procnred  from  parliament,  nm 

whidi  are  still  preserved  in  several  Earopean  ratified  by  the  king^  for  a  tradmg  compuiY  to 

eoDecjbions,  bearing  on  one  dde  the  image  of  a  Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  pumC 

kneeling  ardber,<m  the  other  that  of  a  roydpalla.  colonies  and  boild  forta^  witti  tne  consent  of 

B  was  known  to  the  Ghreeks,  Romans,  and  Jews;  the  inhabitants,  in  places  notpoasessed  by  other 

thelatterosed  it  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Earopean  natkxos.    Immediately  people  of  aQ 

andar  the  reign  of  the  Pernans,  and  <»Ued  it  ranks  and  classes  of  aodety  rnshed  to  sabserib6 

mitur€<m  or  darbgmon  (mentioned  in  the  forst  their  names  to  the  stodc,  and  to  obtain  a  share 

book  of  Chronicles,  by  Esdras  and  Kehemiah).  in  the  promising  advei^tare.    In  a  very  shofl 

Iti  vahie  was  eqaal  to  20  silver  drachma,  or  idi.  time  the  sabscnption  amoonted  to  £400,000, 

M. ;  8/)00  being  equal  (according  to  Xenophon)  althoogh  at  that  tuneit  was  compated  that  Uiera 

to  10  talents.  Its  name  is  varioasty  derived  from  was  not  over  £800,000  in  cash  in  the  whole 

tiiat  id.  King  Darios  Hystaspes,  who  regulated  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  some  ^entiemen 

fte  Pernan  currency,  and  from  several  reraian  being  deputed  to  receive  subscriptions  from 

woida  meaning  king,  palace,  and  bow.   The  so-  abroad,  £800,000  was  taken  by  the  English,  Mid 

eafled  ailver  dtfios  were  not  designated  by  this  £200,000  by  the  Dutdi.    This  flattering  com* 

aame  in  antiquity.  mencement,  and  the  expectations  excited  by  it^ 

DABIEN,  the  capital  of  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.,  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  East  India  company, 

Ott  the  left  bank  of  the  AKamaha  river,  60  m.  through  whose  efforts  some  very  severe  measures 

flL  W,  from  Savannah,  and  12  m.  from  the  sea.  against  the  enterprise  were  passed  in  the  Eng* 

It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  exports  pine  lumber,  luh  parliament,  and  the  Dutch,  Hamburg^  and 

The  thxppingf  June  80,  1852,  was  306  tons  London  merdiants  withdrew  their  subscriptions. 

icgistereo^  ai^  869  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  By  the  Scotch,  however,  this  opposition,  whidi 

Tbne  vessels,  tonnage  724^  entered  in  1852 ;  was  ascribed  to  envy,  was  looked  upon  as  a 

dearaaoea,  6  vessels,  tonnage  1,859.    It  con-  more  certain  assurance  of  success.    They  took 

tains  6  churches  and  1  academy.    Pop.  600.  up  the  cause  of  the  company  unanimously  aS 

DABEBK,  OoLOKT  of,  had  its  origm  in  the  a  nation,  defended  it  by  a  powerful  address 
energy  of  a  Scotchman  named  Paterson,  who,  to  tiie  Idng  in  parliament,  and,  although  the 
about  the  year  1680, '  set  out  on  a  visit  to  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  proceeded  to  fit  out 
the  new  world.  He  was  led  in  the  course  the  best  appointed  colony  which  had  ever  left 
ef  hia  wanderings  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  old  world  for  the  new.  From  the  port  of 
where  he  met  with  Dampier  and  others  of  Leith  1,200  men  sailed  on  July  26, 1698,  in  6 
the  boecaneers,  then  in  the  heyday  of  tiieir  stout  ships,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
dory*  From  their  descriptions  he  obtained  disembarrass  of  the  numbers  who  thronged  on 
toe  notion  of  a  country  on  the  isthmus  which  board  anxious  to  join  the  expedition.  They  ar« 
had  never  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniiuds,  rived  at  the  isthmus  in  about  2  months.  A  large 
iartile  and  arable,  full  of  gold  and  precious  proportion  of  them  were  soldiers  discharged 
Befiahi  easy  of  access  and  defensible,  with  an  from  the  wars  of  William  IIL,  under  their  own 
cxedlent  harbor,  and  rendered  healthy  and  hab-  officers,  and  in  a  state  of  military  discipline, 
il^iie  to  northern  constitutions  by  a  range  of  Tlirough  the  whole  extent  of  Spanish  AmerieA 
moontaina  which  elevated  it  from  the  midst  there  was  no  force  able  to  compete  with  them; 
cf  the  tropical  heats  into  a  delightful  tempera-  but  honorably  and  modestiy  adhering  to  their 
tmre.  It  was  said  also  to  occupy  a  situation  peaceful  purpose,  they  commenced  the  found*- 
where  the  passage  between  tiie  oceans  could  be  tion  of  a  colony  at  a  place  called  Acta,  now 
made  in  a  day,  and  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  marked  on  the  map  as  Port  Escoses,  abont  50  m. 
te  tiie  highway  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Darien.  They  gave  it  the  name 
Hereupon  he  formed  tiie  plan  of  founding  a  col-  of  New  St.  Andrew,  and  called  the  country 
eoy  there.  His  idea  was  to  assemble  under  the  New  Caledonia.  They  began  by  pnrcbasing 
protection  of  some  powerftil  government  an  lands  of  the  natives,  sent  messages  of  amity  to 
expedition  large  enoc^  to  acquire  undisputed  the  nearest  Spanish  governors,  and  dug  a  pas- 
possession  of  the  territory,  and  at  the  same  sage  for  their  ships  across  a  neck  of  land 
tnae  to  earry  with  it  the  civil  and  reli^ous  in-  to  a  safe  harbor,  while  their  first  public  act^ 
atitutkms  of  the  country  from  whidi  they  emi-  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Paterson,  was  to  pub- 
nated.  In  order  to  submit  his  project  to  the  lidi  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  re- 
El^^h  government,  he  went  to  London,  where  ligioQ  to  all  people.  They  had  brought  with 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  them  only  a  short  supply  of  provisions,  trust- 
who  £aund  hja  ingenuity  of  advantage  in  ing  to  obtain  what  they  needed  from  the  Eng- 
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lUtk  oolonka.    Bat  the  Doteh  and  Enpjiih  Sift  IXBtf  of  inxipcrty,  but  eren  hostagM  for  th* 

India  oompanief  had  ODited  in  prooaring  orden  pcurfonnanoe  of  the  conditionB.   Campbell,  hoir-> 

from  the  Idng  forbidding  any  one  to  render  ever,  refoeed  to  be  included  in  the  capitnlatioo 

tiiem  any  awiatance.    Thoa  abandoned  to  the  to  enemies  whom  he  had  injored  so  deeply,  and 

leaoaroea  of  the  oountry,  it  was  not  long  before  aoooeeded  in  making  his  escape  in  his  own  rea- 

dbease  made  its  appearance  among  them.    In  ael.    He  arrived  safely  in  Scotland  by  way  at 

viin  the  hardy  hignlandera  soo^t  the  coolest  Hew  York,  and  his  services  were  acknowledged 

ifepes  of  the  moontaina;  in  that  fatal  climate  by  the  P£p9ont  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  oom- 

Ihe  colony  was  doomed.    Peterson  linjiered  for  pany.   The  rest  of  Uie  oolonista,  worn  ont  by 

8  months,  waiting  for  assistance  from  Scotland  labor  and  disease,  were  nnable  to  weigh  the 

and  not  till  almost  all  had  died  or  departed  did  anchor  of  the  Rising  8on,  their  largest  ship, 

hb  consent  to  abandon  the  settkment,  which  he  which  carried  60  ffona.    To  their  generoos  ene- 

was  himself  the  last  to  leave.    In  the  mean  mies  they  were  indebted  for  this  asnstance,  and 

time  the  eflbrts  made  in  Scotland  had  bronght  again  for  preservation  from  shipwreck  after 

together  a  retoforoement  of  1 ,300  men,  who  were  they  had  fpme  ashore  in  getting  oot  of  the  har- 

despatched  in  ignorance  of  the  fote  of  the  first  bor.    Their  ships  were  so  wvped  and  leaky 

party.    The  king  of  Spain  had  also  presented  that  the  voyage  toward  hcMne  was  long  and  dia- 

at  London  his  formal  protest  against  tne  under-  tressed.     Everywhere  they  received  kindneaa 

taking,  and  the  Dutch  had  sent  an  address  from  the  Spaniards  and  inhospitality  from  their 

l^ainst  it  to  King  William.    The  second  party,  own  kindred.    The  Rising  Sun  was  wrecked  oa 

more  hastily  prepared  than  the  first,  was  im-  the  bar  of  Charleston ;  only  one  small  ship  be- 

eectly  organised ;  one  of  their  vessels  was  side  Capt  Campbell*s  was  finally  saved,  and  of 

at  sea,  many  died  on  the  passage,  and  those  the  oobny  only  about  SO  survivors  ever  reached 

who  arrived  were  dispirited  by  the  original  fail-  their  native  country.    The  destruction  of  this 

m^     Thev  also  broogbt  with  them  4  ministers  cok>ny  was  a  great  blow  to  Scotland.    Almost 

appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland  all  the  available  resources  of  the  nation  had 

to  take  charge  of  the  souls  of  the  colonists,  and  been  embarked  in  it,  and  their  loss  for  a  long 

to  set  over  them  a  faitliful  church,  witn  its  time  made  the  national  poverty  more  pinehing. 

deacons,  elders,  and  assembly,  according  to  the  The  manner  in  which  it  nad  been  broognt  about, 

national  model.    This  work  could  not  be  car-  through  the  open  and  secret  opposition  of  Sng» 

ried  out  without  interfering  more  or  less  with  land  and  the  Dutch,  touched  the  nationalpride, 

the  government,  and  differences  arose  between  and  long  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  oooteh 

the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  agslnst  their  more  (x>ulent  neighbor.    Tales  of 

colonists  became  divided  among   themselves,  the  courage,  of  the  disasters,  and  miserable  frte 

The  principal  complaint  made  against  the  min-  of  the  colonists  circulated  in  prose  and  verse  over 

isters  was  on  account  of  the  frw^uent  days  of  the  coimtry,  and  produced  an  appreciable  effect 

fitting  eqjoined,  and  the  length  of  the  sermons  among  the  causes  of  its  subseqaent  unsettled 

and  services,  extending  to  12  hours  in  the  day.  state,  and  of  the  violent  opposition  to  the  union  of 

Li  addition  to  these  domestic  dissensions,  for-  the  two  kingdoms.  Peterson  himself  in  whose 

eign  war  came  upon  them.    The  attention  of  brain  the  enteiprise  originated,  was  overcome 

tM  Spanish  government  had  been  drawn  to  the  by  its  failure.    His  labors  and  anxieties  brouf^t 

danger  of  a  successful  settlement  of  another  on  a  fever  on  his  passage  home,  accompanied  by 

people  and  religion  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  alienation  of  mind.    His  native  air,  however, 

territories,  and  within  8  months  after  their  ar-  restored  him,  and,  together  with  the  dtreetera 

rival  the  coloniata  received  inteUigence  that  a  of  the  unfortunate  company,  he  made  an  effort 

Spanish  force  of  1,600  men  was  waiting  at  Tu-  to  revive  the  attempt  upon  the  footing  of  a  joint 

bocantee  for  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  11  stock  company  of  £2,000,000,  }  of  which  to  be 

ships,  with  which  they  were  to  be  attacked,  fnrmshed  by  England  and  \  by  Scotland.    To 

Luckily  the  last  party  which  reached  the  col-  this  end  he  prepared  an  address  and  circular  of 

ony  was  headed  by  a  Capt  Campbell,  who  came  great  ability,  setting  forth  the  adrantam  of 

in  his  own  ship  with  a  companv  of  highlanders  Uie  project    It  had  the  countenance  of  King 

from  his  own  estate,  which  be  bad  commanded  William,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  too 

In  Flanders.    He  was  offered  the  command,  and  great  to  be  overcome.   An  unsuccessful  attempt 

thinking  the  colony  too  feeble  to  await  the  at-  was  made  to  procure  him  some  relief  from  the 

laek,  be  set  off  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  equivalent  money  finslly  paid  at  the  time  of  the 

with  a  force  of  200  men,  for  the  Spanish  camp,  union  by  England  to  Scotland,  in  consideration 

•tormed  it  in  the  nighty  di«persea  the  hostile  of  the  losses  of  the  Darien  companv. — See 

frroe,  and  was  back  again  on  the  5th  day.   But  ^  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  *  by  Sir 

bk  expedition  was  in  vain.    On  bis  return  he  John  Dalrymple,  voL  ii.,  and  Burton^s  **  History 

iBond  a  Spanish  squadron  drawn  up  before  the  of  Scotland,'*  London,  1853. 

harbor,  their  troops  landed,  and  all  hope  of  re-  DARIEN,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Carib- 

trsat  or  aid  cut  off.    The  colonists  endured,  bean  sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  Granada,  in 

however,  a  siege  of  neariy  6  weeks,  and  were  re-  about  lat  9"*  N.  and  long.  78^  W.,  bounded  W. 

dnoed  to  great  extremities.     When  at  last  they  bv  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.     It  ia 

eapitulatMi,  it  was  upon  terms  which  not  only  about  26  leagues  long  from  N.  to  S.  br  9  firom 

obtained  thism  the  honors  of  war  and  invioU-  S.  to  W,    Ita  shores  are  ate^  generidly  inan- 
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oesdble  from  fihoah,  and  in  some  parts  the  an-  tAck  kad  the  aged  behind,  and  a  bod j*  of  troops 
ehorage  is  unsafe.  It  terminates  at  the  S.  in  the  nnder  Megabazns  in  ^Diraoe,  which  conquered 
bay  of  Chooo,  into  which  enters  the  river  Atrato.  the  Psdones,  and  transplanted  them  to  Phrjgia. 
DAREEK,  Isthmus  of.  See  Panama.  Thns  a  European  oountir  was  annexed  to  the 
DARIUS  (Daryavesh  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  empire.  Another  expedition  conquered  a  part 
tores ;  Darayavush  in  the  Persian  part  of  the  of  India,  and  the  exploradons  down  the  Indofly 
great  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun,  on  the  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mare  Erytkrm- 
western  frontier  of  ancient  Media).  I.  King  of  «t»,  under  Scylax,  a  Oarian  Qreek,  even  gained 
Ferria,  621-485  B.  0.,  was  the  son  of  Hysta^>es,  maritime  glory  for  the  monarch.  The  rerolt 
^▼emor  of  Persis,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  of  the  lonians,  the  support  g^ven  them  by  the 
AdiiBmenidffi.  He  conspired  with  Otanes  to  de-  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  and  particnlariy  the 
throne  the  pseudo  Smerdis,  the  Qomates  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  (500),  indtea  Darius  to  an 
Behistun  inscription,  who  had  been  made  by  expedition  against  Greece.  After  the  conquest 
Hie  magi  king  of  Persia  during  the  absence  of  of  Miletus,  an  army  under  Mardonius  and  a 
Cambyses,  and  was,  after  tiie  death  of  the  usurp-  fleet  were  sent  to  subdue  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
er,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  7  nobles  of  Persia  attacks  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in  Thrace,  and 
woo  a^ired  to  the  throne,  the  choice  having  tempests  off  Mount  Atiios,  compelled  both  to  re- 
been  decided,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  turn,  and  the  Athenians  rejected  with  scorn  the 
B«gfaing  of  a  bcMTse.  To  strengthen  himsdf  on  demand  for  earth  and  water  made  by  the  hendds 
the  throne,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  of  the  great  king.  Another  army,  sent  with 
a  daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  two  daughters  of  600  vessels  under  the  command  of  Datis  and 
Cyras,  one  of  whom,  Atoesa,  attained  great  in-  Artaphemes.  conquered  Naxoa,  but  spared  the 
flnenoe  at  his  court  He  was  a  monarch  of  sacred  island  of  Delos  (while  the  other  C^dadea 
great  abilities,  enterprising,  despotic,  and  cruel,  submitted  without  a  struggle),  destroyed  the 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  the  betrayed  Eretria  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  and 
Persian  empire.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  landed  in  Attica.  'But  t^e  victory  of  the  Athe- 
the  andent  Aryan  or  dualistic  religion  of  his  nians  under  lOltiades,  at  Marathon  (490).  de- 
nalkm,  and  restored  its  prevalence  over  the  rival  feated  the  army  of  Darius,  though  not  his  nope 
ereed  of  Ma^sm.  He  divided  Persia  into  20  sat-  of  subduing  Greece.  Arming  again,  and  ]V6» 
npiea,  determined  the  regular  amount  of  their  paring  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  he  was 
oontribntiona,  in  produce  or  precious  metals,  for  checked  by  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  soon  i^r  whidi 
tiie  government,  army,  and  household  of  the  he  died,  leaving  tiie  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
ki]^  and  established  r^^ar  communication  by  signs  of  revenge  to  his  son  and  successor  Xerxea. 
means  of  couriers  between  the  127  districts  of  I&e  Cyrus,  Dirius  favored  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
the  state,  whidi  extended  from  IncUa  to  Ethio-  during  his  reign  that  they  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
pia.  One  of  lus  first  military  undertakings  was  Jerusalem.  II.  King  of  Persia,  428-405  B.  0., 
a  sucoessfhl  expedition  to  restore  the  island  of  called  before  his  ascennon  to  the  throne  OchuSy 
Samos  to  Syloson,  an  ancient  fnend.  The  siege  and  surnamed  by  the  Greeks  Nothus,  or  the 
of  Babylon,  which  revolted  and  defended  its  in-  bastard.  He  beoune  king  by  putting  to  death 
d^>endence  with  the  most  desperate  determina-  his  natural  broHier  SogSanus,  who  had  killed 
tkn,  lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  20  months ;  Xerxes  U.,  the  only  le^^timate  son  of  Artaxerxes 
and  it  was  conquered  only  by  the  savage  self-  I.  He  was  a  wes^  prince,  ruled  by  his  queen 
aaerifioe  of  Zopyrus,  who  having  horribly  mu-  Parysatis,  a  cunning  and  ambitious  woman.  His 
tilated  his  face  went  over  into  the  besieged  reign  was  disturbed  by  rebellions,  among  which 
eity,  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  be-  that  of  Amyrtous  in  Egypt  was  particnlariy 
eame  the  commander  of  the  defending  army,  and  successful.  His  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  Tia- 
betrayed  it  to  Darius.  The  monarch  wreaked  saphernes  and  Gyrus  (the  younger),  his  son, 
Ms  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  by  impaling  near  extended  the  influence  of  Persia  in  the  affiiira 
S,000  of  the  chief  dtizens,  and  destroying  the  of  Greece,  which  was  distracted  during  his  reign 
gates  and  walls  of  the  city  (517).  This  narrative  by  the  Peloponnesian«war.  His  successor  was 
of  the  Greek  historian,  however,  is  not  supported  his  son  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon.  IH.  The  last 
by  the  inscription  of  the  monarch  himself,  ao-  king  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  (336-880 
cording  to  which  Babylon  twice  revolted  from  B.  0.),  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  eunuch  Ba- 
Idm.  To  diastise  the  Scythians  around  the  north-  goas,  after  the  murder  of  Arses,  was  a  prince  of 
em  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  for  ancient  incur-  nuld  and  humane  di^x)sition,  but  inadequate  to 
nons  to  Ada,  he  started  with  700,000  men  from  defend  his  empire  against  a  conqueror  like 
Susa,  hia  capita],  on  an  expedition  to  Europe,  Alexander  the  Grreat,  who  shortly  after  his  ao- 
passed  the  Bosporus  on  a  bridge  built  by  a  cession  commenced  tiie  attack  on  PerdiL  psssed 
fiamian  Greek,  traversed  Thrace,  crossed  the  the  Hellespont,  defeated  the  first  army  of  Darina 
Danube,  foUowing  the  nomads,  who  had  only  to  in  the  battle  on  the  Granicus  (334) ;  the  king 
retreat,  driving  their  herds  before  them,  and  fill-  himsdf  at  Issus  (388),  where  his  mother,  wife, 
ing  up  the  welb  in  their  route,  in  order  to  conquer  sister,  and  children  were  made  captives,  but 
the  invaders,  without  a  battle,  by  famine  and  treated  with  humanity ;  and,  alter  the  conauest 
the  hardships  of  an  endless  march  throngh  their  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  or 
inhospitable  country.  The  greatest  part  of  his  Gaugamela  in  Assyria  (331).  The  great  armies 
anny  was  lost  when  he  returned,  leaving  the  of  Persia  were  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  D»- 


A«m  OToriiiM  to  prorlnM  tmUI  be  wu 
n  bj  VM  UacedoQuiM,  when  he  was  be- 


tnyed  aod  mortallf  woonded  bj-  the  futhlou  of  we,  in  a  kr^e  mercantile  establiahmeDt,  ia 

mtnf  Beieui,    After  hAving  naked  and  rcceir-  the  liupe  Uitit  liii  thougl'ta  misht  be  dlrertod 

•d  m  draaght  of  water,  he  ezprceHed  hia  grati-  into  another  chiuiiiel.    Darlej,  howeror,  spent 

tnda  to  the  giver,  and  to  Alexander  for  the  ba-  all  bU  leisure  Lours  iu  dranlng,  for  which  hia 

Dune  treutmcnt  of  hla  kindred,  and  expired.  predilection  remained  unaltered,  and  in  which 

DAKJEELlNOiOrDDUiLiNo,  aBrilish  lani-  no  made  rapid  improvetnenL     llaTing  showo 

tarj  atalion   in  the  t«rritor7  of  Sikfcim,  lieuU  some  uketcbes  of  flrenien,  fishwomen,  and  other 

goTcrnonhip  of  Bengal,  lituated  near  the  Jane-  prominent  types  of  dtj  life,  to  the  publiaher 

tlon  of  the  riTen  Ruiijeot  aod  Teeeto,  at  an  of  the  "  Satuntaj  Huteuni,"  he  wm  offered  a 

elevation  of  Y,400  feet  above  the  lea,  318  m.  N.  handaome  som  for  them,  and  cnconraged  to  rely 

from  Calcutta.    It  bos  a  rooist  bealthj  climate,  wholly  upon  bin  pencil  fur  support     For  ler- 

■nd  ia  surrounded  by  floe  mouulain  scenery,  eral  jvan  he  was  employed  by  large  pQbliab> 

It  waa  obtained  from  the  rqiah  of  Sikkim  m  ing  bouses  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired  ft 

I88B,  and  gave  ita  name  to  a  district  which  was  coo^erable  reputation  for  the  vigor  and  humor 

anlaiVed  in  IBOObj  the  ae^iueatration  of  iwlja-  of  hla  designs.    Tliu  series  published  in  tbs 

cent  tracts,  and  now  oompriscs  about  300  sq.  m.  "  library  of  UumoronB  American  Works  "  waa 

In  18B6  a  company  sccnred  about  11,000  acresof  very  popular  in  the  aoathem  and  western  atatea. 

Uad  for  the  purpose  of  cctabliihiag  a  Enropean  la  IMS  be  remored  to  New  York,  where  hs 

agricultural  settlement  in  this  distrlcL  found   ample  occupation  in    iUnatrating    ti>» 

DARKii;  a  W.  go.  of  Ohio,  bordcringon  Ind^  "  Sketch  Book."  "  Knickerbocker's  New  York," 

intersected  bj  3  lines  of  railroad ;  area,  G09  mi.  and  various  otlier  publications.    He  had  prevH 

m. ;  pop.  in  ISCO,  20,274.    Tlie  soil  is  fortilc,  and  onaly  made  a  scries  of  dedgna  in  outline  from 

the  surface  generally  level,  occupied  partly  by  Judd's  novel  of  "  Market,"  without  any  de&> 

pndrict  of  no  great  extent,  and  partly  by  forests  nite  intention  of  publishing  them.    The  coomit- 

of  beech,  ash,  walnnt,  hickory,  and  sugar  maple,  tee  of  the  American  arlunion  having  seen  them. 

In  ISSO  the  productions  were  GS0.O77  bnihels  at  once  gave  him  a  commission  to  illustrate  in 

of  corn,  I82JIH  of  wbvat,  110,005  of  oats,  a  similar  style  IrrinR'a  "  Kip  Van  Winkle  "  for 

11,S19  tons  of  bay,  and  890,443  lbs.  of  butter,  diatributionamongtbeirsubscribars.    Tbeaede- 

Tltere  were  30  churches,  2  newipaper  estaUliah-  signs,  G  in  number,  wore  followed  tlie  sncoecd- 

menta,  a]id7,S80]iupiU  attending  public  schools,  ing  year  by  another  set  illustrating  the  sama 

The  county  was  organized  In  ItiCHI,  and  named  author's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;'!  aod  tha 

in  honor  of  Gen.  WiUiani  Darke.  Capital,  Ure«a-  two  aeriea  were  recognized,  both  in  the  United 

Tllla.  States  and  England,  as  among  the  mo^t  credit- 

DAltKE,  WiLUAH.  an  American  oflloer  In  the  able  productions  of  the  kind  recently  publi:diod. 

ravolutionary  war,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1T36,  Offers  were  made  to  the  artist  to  settle  in  Lon- 

removed  in  1740  with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  CO.,  don,  which  ho  declined.   In  IHStlliisillLutmliona 

Va.,  and  died  there,  Xov.  20,1801.     At  10  years  of  "Margaret'  were  published  in  New  York  in 

of  age  Ik.'  served  with  the  Virginians  in  tlie  battlo  a  folio  edition,  amply  confinuiiig  theeipectationa 

of  Hraddock'a  defuoL  and  afterward  in  the  war  which  had  been  raised  by  the  long  delay  in  tlieir 

of  the  revolution,    lie  wai  taken  prisuncr  at  the  appearance.  Of  late  yearMliehasgivenmuchat- 

battlo  of  (ivrmantown,  and  was  colonel  com-  tention  to  the  prejiaration  of  vignettes  fur  bank 

maodaiit  of  the  Ilamrahire  and  Berkeley  regi-  notes,  and   is   now  engaged  in  illuiitrating  an 

ments  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.     At  St  Clair'a  edition  of  Cooper's  works  in  32  voln.,  to  contain 

defeat  hu  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  anny,  npwan]  of  Sou  designs.   A  large  copy  in  crayona 

and  made  two  gallant  and  auci'^sful  charges  from  ono  of  thi'«e,  representing  tlie  death  of 

with  the  bayonet,  in  tlia  second  of  which  bis  Seipio,  in  the   "iied  Kover,"  was  in  tlie  axhi- 

yonngebt  t»n,  (.'apt.  Joseph  l>arke,  fell  mortally  bition  of  tlio  American  academy  of  design  in 

woniiib.'d  (Nov.  4,   171)1^     His  father  tiansed  IBCB.    HU  drawing  of  the  massacre  at  Wyumii^ 

bat  a  nii>muiitovvr  him,  am)  ru»lK-d  with  re-  was  publihlied  a  tew  years  ago,  and  4  other% 

doabled  energy  into  the  conOiet.     lie  waa  re-  Uluatrating  passages  in  American  revolutionaijr 

peatedly  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  history,  are  now  in  the  hands  uf  the  engraTWL 

aod,  as  inemlicr  of  the  convuntiuu  of  17ti8,  rotcd  Fur  Irviugs  >■  Life  of  Washington  "  and  Ejimma'a 

for  the  federal  ronstitiiliitu.  uoveU  he  has  alra  contributed  many  dasigna  «f 

DAKI.A.'iTON,  s  tnwn  and  parish  of  Staf-  thiaclaMof  aobjvcta.    Among  hia  kit  worka i« 

fardaliire.  England,  witli  cztennive  mine*  of  an  illastraUon  of  tho  wedding  proeeaaion  Ir 

eoal  and  iron,  and  manufactunM  of  various  ar-  Longfellow's  poem  of  the  "  Coortebip  of  Milaa 

ticlea  of  hardware.     The  ore  obtained  from  tba  BtaDdlsli,"  which  waa  pubUllMd  in  Haw  Tock 

mine*  i>  Ihtc  converted  into  iron  of  different  in  18&B-'»,  in  j'      .  .-r  v:<  i     f  :u.. 
kinds   and   of  iui|>eriur   quality.     Pop.   of  tba         DARLET,  <i):'>t..a.  a  liritbb    aulbor,  bnn 

parish  in  mi.  lO.asu.  in  :  l  in  IThi.  <Uad  In  IxndoB  la  1948. 

DAItl.KV.  Fkmx  (>.  C,  an  AmerieanartM,  H>'.      .  itetad  at  IMnhj «  ~        ~  "'     ' 
bom  in  f'liiiaOelphia,  Pcnn.,  JuneS3,  189S.    In  '  -.-•..    -— 

boyhoud  he  mauifeiried  a  atroag  lasta  ftr  art 
■-■'  --  ■-'"-'  -  -     naka  It  Ua  j    '    * 


"-^gj 


CABLING  DAKUKGTON                 SM 

tai  tiie  fiiM  tita  gave  him  a  &Torable  repnta-  triot  is  wbolly  agrionltaral ;  the  staples  are  ootn 

tion  in  the  literorj  world.     He  is  the  author  of  end  cotton,  and  the  prodnctious  in  1S60  were 

the   " Labors  of  Idleness,"  "Silvia,"  and  mis-  18,006bale8of  cotton, ITLSST  bushels  of  Indian 

oellaneoiianorksof  a  mingled  philosophical  and  corn,  61,916  of  oats,  and  11B,283  of  street  pota^ 

poetic  character.    Ha  was  the  editor  of  Hoioa's  toes.    There  were  Hgriatand  sawmiUs,  8  tao- 

edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  also  pub-  neries,  1  cotton  factory,  S6  churches,  and  630 

Uabed  an  edition  of  Enclid,  and  other  mathe-  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  district  is 

matical  works.  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 

DABLINQ,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  railroad.    It  was  settled  by  Virginians  in  ITDO, 

OMitral  Australia.    It  is  formed  by  the  nuion  of  B  ARLINOTOK,    a  ninnidpal  borou^  and 

several  small  streams  in  the  province  of  New  market  town    of    Durham,  England,  on  the 

Bonth  Walee,  and  during  an  irregnlar  oonree  Skeme,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Durham,  and  28fi  m.  bj 

tbrangh  a  barren  coontry,  receives  the  river  the  great  northern  railway  N.N.  W.  of  London: 

Bc^anfrom  the  S.  E.    Ito  waters  are  salt  for  a  pop.  in  1861, 11,228.    It  is  bnilt  in  the  form  of 

sreatdiataooe  above  its  month.    It  emptiesinto  a  sqnare,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  mar- 

iCnrray  river.  ket  place,  from  which  radiate  several  streela  Id* 

DARLINQ,  Gbaob,  an  English  girl,  celebrat-  cally  called  gates.     It  is  generally  welt  bnilt, 

ed  lot  ber  heroic  conduct  in  rescniug  9  persons  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  founded  in  1100^ 

from  a  shipwreck,  bom  Nov.  24,  IBIS,  at  Bam-  two  other  churches,  a  nnmher  of  chapeb,  a 

boroagh,  on  the  coastof  Northnmberland,  died  f^  grammar  school,  an  academy  founded  bj 

Oct.  SO,  1S12.    Her  father  was  keeper  of  the  the  society  of  Friends,  a  national  schoi^  a 

Ltngatone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  most  ez-  town  hsll,  a  central  hall,  several  alms  honsea^ 

posed  of  the  Fame  islands.    On  the  night  of  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  public  li- 

BepL  S,  IBSB,  the  Forfarshire  steamer,  proceed-  brary,  gas  works,  and  a  savings  bans.     Tlw 

ing  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was  wre^ed  upon  chief  branchea  of  industry  are  the  carding  and 

one  of  the  crags  of  the  Fame  group,  with  68  raiinning  of  wool,  flax  spinning,  and  the  mann- 

persona  on  board,  of  whom  86  perished,  indnd-  facture  of  carpets,  brass,  and  iron.    There  ia  m 

Ing  the  captain  and  his  wife.    On  the  morning  extensive  market  for  sheep  and  cattle  evenr 

of  the  7th  the  survivors  were  discovered  by  fortnight.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  buliff 

Grace  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  remnants  of  the  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  andgivea 

TCMel,andin  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  the  tjtte  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Cleaveland. 

Off  by  the  returning  tide.    Grace,  with  the  as-  DARLINGTON,  William,  M.D.,  LLD^  an 

ri>tance^4nit  agunst  the  rentonetrances  of  her  American  botanist  and  politician,  bom  of  Qoac 

ptrentsi  who  considered  the  uudertaking  des-  ker  parents  in  Birmingham,  Chester  co.,  Penn., 

pwate  and  hopeless,  immediately  launched  s  April  28,  1782,    His  early  edncation  was  limit- 

iMMt  and  succeeded  in  rescniug  9  of  them,  and  6  ed  to  that  of  a  common  country  school,  and  hia 

escaped  by  other  means.    Presents  and  demon-  youth  was  passed  in  agricultural  pnrsuils,  until 

^rations  of  admiration  were  showered  npon  her  at  the  age  of  18  be  commenced  the  study  of 

from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  medicinewithDr.JohnVaughan,in Wilmington, 

public  snbscriptioa  to  the  amount  of  £700  was  Del.    He  rec^ved  the  degree  of  M.D.  &om  the 

nised  in  her  lavor.  nniverdty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804,  and  after 

CABLING    BANGI^    a    chain  of  granit«  passing  2  years  at  bis  father's  house,  devoted 

monntaina  in  western  Anstralia,  running  par-  to  the  stndy  of  languages  and  botany,  bnt  gain* 

aDel  with  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  250  m.  ing  little  practice,  he  went  to  Calcutta  as  snr- 

Tbe  highest  summit  has  an  elevation  of  2,000  geon  on  a  merchant  ship.    A  sketch  of  his  voy< 

Cset.    The  forests  with  which  these  moimtains  ago,  in  the  form  of  10  "  Letters  from  Calcntta," 

are  olad  contain  sandal  wood.  was  afterward  pablishod  in  the  "  Analectio  Ma- 

DARUNGTON,  a  N.  E.  dUtriot  of  8.  0^  tn  gazine,"   He  returned  from  India  in  1807,  mar- 

Hm  alluvial  renon  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  E.  ried,  and  for  several  ycara  practised  medicine 

ij  tbe  Great  Pedee,  8.  W.  by  Lynch's  creek,  successfully  at  West  Chester.    Here  he  soon 

ud  N.  W.  by  Cedar  creek ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  entered  into  politics,  and  during  the  agitation 

pap.  in  1B60.  16,680    of  whom  10,041  were  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812  his  pen  waa 

■lavea.    Its  nver  lands  are  of  great  fertility,  actively  employed  in  defending  the  policy  of  Hr.< 

The  nidands  are  inferior,  but  occasionally  well  Uadison.    On  the  breakingont  of  hostilities  he 

ttmberad.    Lai%e  reclamations  from  the  swamp  uded  in  raising  an  armed  corp  in  his  netghbor- 

bofdera  of  the  Pedee,  Lynch's,  and  Black  river,  hood,  and  after  the  sack  of  Washington  in  1814 

bsva  yielded  vast  bodies  of  the  rich  swamp  was  chosen  major  of  a  volnnteer  regiment,  and 

lands  t.>  iIj,.  li.indaof  onltivaUon.    The  face  of  elected  by  the  democrado  party  to  the  Utii  and 

thecoun;ry  i-  rmdulatory,  sometimes  rising  into  afterward  to  the  16th  and  iTth  congresses,  where 

hilU  of  Siii)  fo-iL    It  has  no  moimtdns,    The  be  gained  reputation  less  as  a  debater  than  as  a 

^strict  iswell  iratered.     ThePedeeisnavigable  nsefol  committee  man.     He  took  an  active  in- 

by  deamers  iti  wbtAa  kngth,  and  Lyndh's  for  terest  in  the  affairs  of  West  Ohestw,  and  fonnd- 

80  m,  frcnn  its  Jmeticn  wtth  tiie  former  river,  ed  there  an  academy,  an  athencenm,  and  a  pros- 

Ihdiniton,  oi            -  -i«u.  is  the  canital.    It  perons  society  of  natural  history.    In  1818  he 

■■   '* — ** I            ffa,o>      ;  house,  tad  begun  making  a  descriptive  catalo^eof 

.     The  die-  plants  growing  aroond  Vest  Chester.  This  was 


MbUthedin  1826  under  Om  title  <^FI^rMla(%»-  beeomenatonllnd;  theotherisaiiadTentitioiie 

MM|  and  was  afterward  memd  in  a  larger  «nd  weed. 

■wra  raloable  work,  the  Fl»ra  Cmtriea,  pub-  DABNLET,  Hknbt  Biuabt,  lord,  the  2d  hiMh 

Ifaiied  in  1887,  and  rewritten  and  repobliahed  in  band  of  Mary,  qaeen  of  Soots,  bom  in  Enf^and 

18M|  contaif^ii>g  a  oompleie  description  and  olas*  in  1646,  killed  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  9, 1567.  He 

rifioation  of  every  plant  Imown  to  exist  in  the  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  earl  of  Lennox  by 

oonnty.    In  1848  he  edited  the  oorren>ondence  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  An* 

of  his  friend  the  late  Di*,  William  Balawin,  and  gus  b^  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  James  lY, 

•Doompanied  it  wiUi  a  memoir,  the  whole  ap*  and  sister  of  Henry  YIIL.  and  was  therefore 

pearing  under  the  title  of  ii^tfVMiAiZtftofiiianA  ooosin  german  of  Queen  Mary,  and  a  oousin 

Jm  1868  the  name  of  DaHingUmia  Califamiea  of  Queen  Elisabeth.    On  his  father's  side  he 

was  given  in  his  honor  br  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Scotland* 

York,  to  a  new  and  remaikable  varied  of  pitch*  When  Manr  announced  her  intention  of  con* 

er  plant  found  in  GaUfomia.  tracting  a  second  nuurriage,  Damley,  who  noa- 

DAJ^iSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  dnchy  sessed  a  handsome  person  and  was  skillea  in. 

d  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  of  a  cirde  of  its  own  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  went 

name  (pop.  64,800X  in  the  prorince  of  Star-  to  Scotland  to  urge  his  suit,  and  was  accepted, 

kenburg,  situated  on  the  small  river  Dann,  HismerriagewithMary  took  place  at  Holyrood 

16  m.  by  railway  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  house,  July  29, 1666,  on  which  occasion  she 

nd  80  m.  N.  from  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg ;  proclaimed  him  king,  and  promised  to  indooe 

pop.  27,200,  mortly  Protestants.    The  new  part  the  Scottish  parliaoMnt  to  grant  him  a  crown 

d  the  town   oontaina   beautiful  streets  and  matrimoniaL    He  repaid  her  kindness  by  petn* 

tqoares,  and  fine  pleasure  grounds.    The  re-  lance  and  insolence,  and  open  profligacy  and  in* 

■UH4»bie  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  f with  a  fidelity ;  and  finally  alienated  her  flections  bj 

Bbimry  of  800,000  vola-X  the  chancery,  tne  diet  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  seore* 

lioase.  the  stable  of  the  mnd  duke,  the  mint,  tary,  the  Italian  singer,  Rizao.   A  few  days  af* 

tiia  Ottholic  church,  and  the  theatre  of  the  terward  he  had  the  meanness  to  denounce  Ida 

eoort    There  are  galleries  of  pictures,  of  stat>  confederates  in  this  act,  and  aided  Mary  in  driT* 

larj  and  coins,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  ing  them  from  the  kingdom.    He  misht  ctmi 

t  eolleges,  a  gymnasinm,  rarioua  schools,  a  aftor  this  have  become  reconciled  with  the  queen, 

botanic  garden,  a  military  academy,  an  exten-  but  his  vices  and  follies  continually  widened  tha 

rive  armory,  and  many  scientific  and  artistic  breach  between  them.    In  Jan.  1667,  while  at 

■oeieties.    Among  the  charitable  institutions  Glassow,  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  «nall  pox, 

ava  2  for  the  benefilof  poor  young  girls,  for  and  during  his  convalescence  was  removed  to  a 

oiphans  and  widows,  and  a  deaconess  Institute  solitary  house  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  near 

artablished  in  1867.    The  msnufacturing  inter-  Edinburgh,  from  an  apprehen^on  that  if  taken 

ail  Is  limited  to  linen  and  woollen  fabrtos^  car-  to  Ho^rood,  he  might  communicate  his  dissasa 

peta,  wax  candles,  musical,  surgical,  and  mathe-  to  the  young  prince,  then  a  few  mouths  old. 

matioal  instruments,  colored  paper,  starch,  and  The  queen  visited  him  here  several  times,  and 

ooaehes.    Darmstadt,  which  contained  toward  seemed  to  manifest  some  tenderness  for  him. 

the  close  of  last  oentury  only  about   7,000  On  the  night  of  Feb.  9  the  house  was  blown  up 

Inhabitants,  is  sreatly  indebted  for  its  growth  with  gunpowder,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  Dam* 

to  the  grand  duke  Louis  I.,  whose  statue  adorns  ley  and  his  servant  were  found  lying  unii^ured 

the  LuisenplatM.  The  TUsatenlaU  has  contain-  near  the  ruins.    The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  tha 

ed  since  1862  statnea  of  Phuip  the  Crenerons  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy,  and  it  has  long  been 

and  George  I.   A  bank  of  commerce  and  Indus-  a  moot  point  whether  the  queen  was  privy  to  it. 

try  was  established  in  1864,  and  the  bank  for  .  DARTER,  a  bird  of  the  order  oMerei,  family 

aoBthem  Germany  (ZetUlbtmk)  in  1866.  Public  feleeanidm^  and  genus  plotu*  (linn.).    The  blu 

eonventions  have  been  often  held  in  Darmstadt,  m  this  genua  is  longer  than  the  head,  stnughL 

WbA  a  Zoll  congress  in  1864.    The  principal  and  very  slender,  with  sides  much  comprcMed 

Jonrnal  is  the  DarmUddter  Zeitung.    Liebig^  to  the  acute  tip,  and  the  lateral  margins  finely 

the  ehemisL  was  bom  in  this  town.  serrated ;  the  nostrils  are  scarcely  vbible ;  the 

'    DARNEL  {lolium  pertnns^  Linn.),  the  ray  or  wings  are  long,  the  2d  and  8d  primaries  the 

Tf%  grass,  has  been  recommended  to  be  sown  lon|^;  the  tail  is  long,  of  12  feathers,  and 

«noog  other  grasses  on  poor  coki  soils,  and  is  broad  toward  the  end,  which  is  rounded ;  the 

•poken  of  as  a  pretty  good  pasture  grass.    Sir  tarsi  are  short  and  strong;  the  toes  long,  united 

Hvmphr^  Davy  nas  shown  that  in  1,000  parts  89  bv  a  broad  wob,  with  short  sharp,  and  curved 

are  nutritive  matter,  which  is  rather  more  than  cUws.    Four  species  are  described  by  Gray : 

llie  foxtail  (al^pemrns  ^roitfiuw)  contains.  The  P.  amkinga  (Linn.),  in  the  souUiem  states  of 

Xb  UmuUntum^  or  baanled  darnel,  b  a  noxious  North  America;  P,  melampgasUr  (Gmel.),  in 

1,  and  even  pobonoos  qualities  are  attrib-  Asia;  P.  eongams  (LecahX  in  Africa;  and  P. 

to  the  accidental  use  of  its  seeds  occurring  Xo9m  HoUandim  (Gould),  in  Australia.  They  are 


MMNig  other  grain.    This,  the  only  poisonous  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  where  they  live  in  so- 

i^ia  Known,  is  distinguished  bv  Its  two-sided  cietyon  fresh- water  rivers  and  lakes.    The  first 

and  one-valved  glumes.    Neither  is  indl-  naoMd  n>ecies,  the  anhinga,  or  snake  bird,  or 

In  Amarioa;  the  IbnuerfttMn  Europe  has  Uaok-beUied  darter,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
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tfaegenns.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  aboat  Scinches  very  light  on  the  water  when  not  afraid,  bnt 
long,  the  length  to  end  of  tail  86  inches,  extent  sinking  all  bnt  the  head  and  neck  on  the  ap- 
cf  wings  44  inchea,  tail  1 14  inches,  tarsos  onl j  1|  proach  of  an  enemy ;  when  swimming  in  the  lat- 
^(^es ;  weight  8^  lbs.  The  head  is  small,  the  ter  nuumer,  the  sinnous  motions  of  the  head  and 
neck  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  body  elon-  neck  resemble  the  movements  of  a  snake,  whence 
mted ;  at  the  base  of  the  npper  mandible,  aronnd  the  common  name  of  snake  bird.  After  secnzw 
the  eye,  and  on  the  throat,  the  skin  is  bare,  and  ing  a  fish,  the  bird  comes  to  the  snrfitce,  throws 
at  the  latter  part  dilated  as  in  the  cormorant  it  into  the  air  if  not  too  large,  and  swallows  it 
Hie  plnmage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  is  dose  whole,  head  first  Its  food  consists  of  Tarions 
and  silky,  with  oblong  rounded  feathers ;  from  small  fishes,  crawfish,  shrimps,  yonng  reptiles^ 
near  the  eye  to  half  down  the  neck  on  each  side  aqnatic  insects,  eggs  of  frogs,  young  leeches^ 
is  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  loose  feathers;  the  A^,  and  in  ooimnement  even  boiled  maize.  Tht 
scapulars  are  elongated,  pointed,  compact^  and  quantity  of  fish  they  will  consume  is  enormous; 
mt  The  upper  mandible  is  olive,  the  lower  but  like  other  fle^  and  fish  eating  birds,  thegr 
▼dlow,  with  greenish  tips;  around  the  eye  green-  can  remain  several  days  without  food  with  im* 
WL,  sac  on  tiiroat  orange,  iris  bright  carmine;  punity.  The  fl^  is  tough,  oily,  and  unfit Ibr 
the  general  color  of  the  head,  ne^  and  body,  food,  except  the  small  pectori^s  of  the  female, 
^oesy  dark  green,  and  of  the  scapulars,  wings.  They  are  gregarious  in  tiie  winter,  fishing  en* 
and  tail,  bluish  black;  the  long  neck  feathers  tirely  by  day,  and  fond  of  returning  nighuy  to 
are  purplish  white  or  lilac ;  at  the  lower  part  the  same  roosting  places,  whidi  are  always  over 
ofthe  neck  behind  are  numerous  oblong  small  water;  they  are  not  very  ehj  in  Uieir  favorite 
white  q)ot8,  forming  2  broad  bands  as  they  ex-  » haunts,  where  they  are  seldom  molested.  Their 
tend  badcward ;  similar  rows  of  white  spots  flight  is  swift  wdl  sustained,  and  often  at  an 
are  seen  on  the  smaller  wing  coverts ;  the  first  immense  heignt,  where  they  sail  about  in  grace* 
row  of  small,  and  the  secondary  coverts,  are  ful  curves,  especially  in  tiie  love  season;  on 
white ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with  a  band  of  brown-  land  they  walk  and  run  weU,  much  better  than 
ish  red,  fading  into  white.  In  the  female,  the  cormorant,  holding  the  tail  up,  and  darting 
which  is  smaller,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  head  about  continually,  distenoing  the  poueb, 
the  hind  neck  are  dull  greenish  brown,  and  the  and  uttering  roueh  guttural  sounds.  As  a  diver 
fore  part  oi  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown  with  it  is  unsurpassed  by  fresh-water  birds,  disap- 
a  grayi^  tinge,  extending  over  the  breast  and  pearing  with  the  utmost  quii^ess,  and  swim- 
ending  abruptiy  in  a  reddish  chestnut  band ;  ming  beneath  the  sur&ce  K>r  along  distance  hy 
otherwise  the  colors  are  as  in  the  male,  except  means  of  the  feet,  the  wings  partially  spr^idana 
that  the  spots  are  less  distinct,  and  that  the  fbre  the  tail  expanded.  Asleep,  they  stand  with  the 
part  of  the  back  has  a  brownish  tint  In  ap-  body  nearly  erect,  with  the  head  under  the 
pearaoce  and  habits  the  darter  resembles  the  scapulars.  In  East  Florida  they  breed  toward  the 
cormorant,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  end  of  February,  in  Louisiana  in  April  or  May, 
feet,  wings,  and  tail ;  the  bill  is  like  that  of  the  and  in  South  Carolina  in  June ;  Audubon  sup- 
lie»>n,  as  also  is  the  neck,  which  forms  the  same  poses  the  same  birds  may  breed  twice  a  year  in 
sudden  curvature  between  the  7th  and  8th  ver-  widely  separated  localities.  The  nest  is  made  of 
tebrsB.  According  to  Audubon,  there  are  no  sticks,  is  flattened  in  form,  generally  in  tall  wa- 
extemal  nostrils  in  the  adult,  though  they  are  ter-surrounded  cypresses ;  the  eggs  are  8  or  ^ 
found  of  small  size  in  the  young.  This  bird  is  2i  inches  long,  of  a  light  blue  color,  covered 
a  constant  resident  in  Florida,  and  the  lower  with  a  whitish  chalky  substance.  They  attain 
parts  <^  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  in  their  full  plumage 'during  the  first  year,  and  re- 
the  n>ring  they  go  as  far  up  as  North  Carolina,  tain  it  through  life.  When  wounded,  the  sharp 
breeaing  along  Uie  coast;  in  these  various  local-  bill  is  rather  a  formidable  weapon  of  defence^ 
ities  it  goes  by  the  names  of  water  crow.  Ore-  According  to  Audubon,  the  quills  and  tail  feath* 
dan  lady,  and  cormorant  They  arrive  in  the  ers,  as  in  the  cormorant,  have  the  shaft  hollow, 
Gardinas  fi^m  March  to  April,  and  remidn  until  even  to  the  tip,  with  transpuent  walls  of  the 
November,  preferring  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons  same  nature  as  the  barrel,  which  last  is  the 
in  the  interior,  in  low  situations  and  secluded  same  as  in  other  birds. 
n>ot8;  though  sometimes  seen  near  the  sea,  DARTFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  Eng^ 
they  are  not  known  to  fish  in  salt  water ;  they  land,  on  the  Darent^  17  m.  by  the  North  Kent 
do  not  like  rapid  streams  or  clear  water,  but  de-  railway  8.  £.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,768.  It 
Bgfat  in  the  slimy  and  stagnant  pools  of  inao-  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  a  ford  in  the  river,  from 
cessible  morasses,  where  a  few  large  and  naked  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
trees  in  the  centre  afford  good  stands  for  taking  one  wide  street  on  the  Dover  road.  It  has  a 
their  prey  or  observing  an  enemy.  From  the  larse  ancient  church,  a  number  of  chapels^  sev* 
character  of  the  water  they  prefer,  which  would  erid  schools,  an  alms  house,  the  ruins  of  a  nun- 
prevent  their  seeing  a  fish  beneath  its  surface,  nery  founded  in  1371,  a  large  iron  foundery  and 
they  do  not  dive  from  an  eminence  or  on  the  machine  shop,  grain,  oil,  powder,  paper,  and 
wing,  like  the  fish  hawk  and  king-fisher,  but  cotton  mills,  calico  and  silk  printing  works,  and 
drop  dlenUy  from  the  trees  into  the  water,  gas  works.  The  first  mill  for  rolling  and  slit* 
Bwimming  about  and  diving  from  the  surface  like  ting  iron  established  in  England  was  in  the 
the  cormorant    They  are  excellent  swimmers,  neighborhood  of  this  town.    The  river  is  navi* 
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mMib  from  this  point  to  its  Jonctioii  with  the  with  gaa.  Utoj  of  the  houses  are  Tery  old, 
Thunos.  Dtrtibrd  is  noted  in  history  as  the  and  dkplay  some  fine  specimens  of  wood-earr- 
mldence  of  Wat  Tyler.  ing.  The  town  contains  8  churches,  sereral 
DARTMOOR^  a  desolate  tract  of  land  in  DcT-  chspels,  schools^  and  alms  bouses,  a  maricet 
ooahire,  Englana,  extending  from  N.  to  8.  aboot  place,  and  remains  of  a  castle  supposed  to  be 
it  m.,  and  from  £.  to  W.  14  m.,  at  an  elevation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y IT.  The  harbor,  which 
of  1,700  feet  abore  the  sea ;  area  estimated  at  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
■boat  150,000  acres.  The  snrfiioe  is  alternately  fort  and  battery  of  8L  Petrox  and  the  old 
■warop  and  barrens,  producing  a  coarse  grass  on  castle,  is  safe,  conroiient,  and  large  enough  to 
wUch  cattle  aodsheenfinda  subsistence  during  acoommodate  GOO  ships.  A  great  many  Tee- 
the summer  months.  Numerous  hiDsof  gnnitCL  sels  belonging  to  this  port  were  formetiy  en> 
ealled  ton^  break  the  muhee  of  the  plidn,  ana  gaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries^  but  this 
rise  to  a  considerable  ekration,  Tes  tor  being  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined.    EUiip 

KK)  feet,  and  Gawsand  Beacon  hill  1,79S  feet  buildings  rope  mtf  ing,  and  paper  making  are 
▼e  the  surrounding leTel.  Of  these  tors,  150  carried  on  to  some  extent;  there  is  an  export 
an  enumerated  in  Carrington*s  poem  on  Dart-  trade  in  woollen  goods,  cider,  and  barley,  in 
moor.  In  the  centre  of  the  moor  is  an  exten-  exchange  for  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  fruit;  and  slate 
fire  swamp,  in  which  the  rivers  Dart,  Teign,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  the  neighboriiood. 
Taw,  Erme,  Tealm,  and  50  smaUer  streams.  The  number  of  Teasels  registered  as  belonging  to 
tiln  their  rise.  Thedimate  is  at  all  timescold  the  port,  Dec.  81,  1850,  was  89a,  tonnage  84,- 
ttnd  moist.  Storms  from  the  Atlantic  sweep  987;  number  of  Tessels  entered  during  the  >%tf 
over  the  moor,  and  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  757,  tonnage  89,969 ;  number  of  Tessds  cleared 
nore  desolate  spot  daring  winter.  A  few  scat-  891,  tonnage  19,0S6.  During  the  cItU  wars  the 
tared  hamlets,  occupied  by  quarrymen,  con-  town  was  twice  captured,  once  by  the  royalist^ 
tain  the  only  population.  Dartmoor  is  chiefly  and  once  by  the  pariiamentarians.  It  retomi 
noted  as  the  site  of  a  prison,  buUt  in  1809,  onemember  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  giTes 
Ota  eoet  of  £187,000,  Ibr  the  custody  of  French  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Legee  family.  It  is  one 
priKHiers  of  war.  At  one  time  it  contained  of  the  quarantine  ports  of  tne  channel. 
10^000  inmatea.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  hostil-  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  a  seat  <^  kam- 
itiea  with  the  United  States  in  1818,  8,500  im-  ing  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  which  received  iUchai^ 
pressed  sailors,  claiming  to  be  American  eiti-  ter  in  1769,  and  went  into  operation  in  the  fol- 
aos,  and  refonng  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  lowing  year  under  the  presidency  of  Eleaaer 
against  theircountry,  were  imprisoned  in  Dart-  Wheelock,  D.D.  It  grew  out  of  an  eariier 
moor,  where  most  of  them  were  kept  till  the  school  established  by  Uxe  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock  in 
ood  of  the  war.  Accounts  of  the  hanhness  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  designed  for  die  education 
thefar  treatment  reached  the  United  Statea,  and  of  Indian  children.  The  idea  of  this  ochool 
OKOOted  much  feeling.  This  was  especially  the  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  sucoeos  in 
ease  on  an  occasion  when  the  guara  fired  upon  educating  a  young  Mohcgan  Indian,  Samson 
the  prisoners.  Explanations,  however,  have  Occom,  who  became  a  remarkable  preacher, 
shown  that  the  occurrence  was  the  result  of  a  Other  pupils  from  the  Delaware  tribe  were  af- 
mistake.  The  Dartmoor  prison  enclosures  oo-  terward  received,  and  the  school  became  on 
enpy  an  area  of  80  acres,  encircled  by  a  double  object  of  public  attention  and  interest.  In 
line  of  lofty  walls.  In  18i50theprison  was  fitted  1754,  a  iarmer  named  Joshua  Moor  gave  a 
Ibr  the  reception  of  convicts.  Experiments  made  house  and  two  acres  of  land  for  tbe  {mrpoeee  of 
in  cultivating  the  moor  by  the  labor  of  the  con-  the  institution,  which  was  from  thb  time  known 
Tiets  have  proved  satislactory.  Over  100  acres  as  Moored  Indian  charity  school.  Occom,  ac- 
oronnd  the  prison  are  now  under  crop.  About  conrpanied  bv  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker.  xw- 
one-half  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  ited  England  to  collect  funds;  a  sum  of  about 
institution  is  repaid  by  the  industrial  employ-  £10,000  was  subscribed,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
ments  of  the  inmates. — Dartmoor  offers  con-  was  there  organized^  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth, 
olderablc  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  naturalist  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  made  president. 
Druidical  remains  may  be  traced.  Tbe  greater  The  school  was  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  no- 
port  of  the  tract  was  afforested  under  the  name  tive  tribes  that  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  to 
of  Dartmoor  forest  bv  King  John.  Under  Ed-  transfer  it  to  notne  place  nearer  to  them.  Many 
ward  HI.  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  pruffent  of  situations  were  extended  to  him,  bat 
DARTMOUTH,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  he  selerted  the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Coo- 
arrborougfa,  seaport,  and  market  town  of  Devon-  necticut  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  stota 
aUre^  Enf^land,  oo  the  W.  shore  of  a  bay  formed  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grants  of  about  44^000 
br  toe  Dart  at  its  entrance  into  the  English  acres  of  land  were  made  to  him.  The  institn- 
ohaanel,  32  m.  8.  W.  of  Exeter ;  nop.  in  1851,  tioo  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth  under 
4,008.  It  is  built  oo  the  side  of  a  hiU,  which  is  the  name  of  a  eoDege,  with  all  the  nrivilcM 
00  oteep  that  the  base  of  the  houses  in  the  and  snitiea  of  any  uniTerdtj  within  tm 
par  street  is  but  little  below  the  <  nney  p  i  r  lohn ;  ood  the  noma  of  Lord  Dori> 
ofthose  in  the  street  below.  Tkeh.,  bfi  ,4  *  i««Ilbrit  *'  **aaebooIi 
itoted  by  flights  of  steps.  1  1  thuro«  «»■  ad  ilahorlar, 
are  dirty,  irregnlar,  and  nam»W|  r 
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__. In  1770  Dr.  Wheeloek  removed  hia  been  elected  by  tli«  old  board  In  1815,  and  re> 

bmilr  and  Bchoot,  consisting  of  18  whites  and  6  toined  the  office  till  his  death  in  1830.    He  was 

Indiang,  from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  Han-  succeeded  in  the  presidency  bj  the  Rev.  Daniel 

over,  where  the  whole  colony  lived  in  log  huts.  Dana,  who,  after  one  year,  waa  snoceeded  by 

In  1771  the  first  class  of  4  students  was  efBdu-  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.;  upon  wboee  resignation 

ated.  President  Wheeloek  retained  hia  office  till  in  1828,  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  the  present  incnm- 

hisdeatii  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  bent,  received  the  appointinent.    The  collMe 

John  Wheeloek,  who  in  1783  was  sent  by  the  comprises  also  a  medical  sohool,  and  the  Chand- 

tmatees  to  gm^pe  to  promote  the  interests  of  ler  scientific  school,  the  biter  of  which  went 

thecoUege;  and  throngb  introdnctions  by  Gen.  into  operation  in  18C2,  being  founded  by  a  do- 

Waahington,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  nation  of  $60,000  from  Abie]  Chandler,  to  give 

be  obtwied  considerable  snms  of  money,  philo-  instmction  in  the  practioal  and  nsefhl  art«  of 

Bcqdiieal  instmrnents,  and  other  valuable  dona-  life,  as  mechanics,  engineering,  arcbitectnre, 

tioiu.    The  prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  drawing,  and  the  modem  languages.  In  18&8-'0 

doDora.   He  returned  in  17B4,  and  after  a  pres-  there  were  60  atndents  in  ^e  medical  at^ocd, 

Idency  of  36  years,  was  removed  from  the  of-  and  44  in  the  scientific.    The  faculty  of  the 

fiea  by  the  trustees  in  1816.    This  set,  which  college  connats  of  the  president  and  IS  profea- 

was  occ^ioned  chiefly  by  a  local  religions  con-  sors.    The  whole  number  of  dnmnl  is  4,866, 

trorersy,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  legislstnre  of  and  the   present  number  of  nndergradnataa 

the  state;  that  body  claimed  the  right  to  amend  (1SC9)  is  960.    The  different  libraries  conne<it- 

»  charter  of  which  it  was  the  guardian,  and  in  ed  with  the  college  have  an  aggregate  of  about 

ISlSpassed  acts  creating  a  new  corporation  in  84,000  volnmee.    An  astronomical  observatory, 

irhka  the  property  was  vested,  and  changing  of  excellent  design  and  famitore,  has  latdy 

the  title  of  the  college  to  Dartmouth  university,  been  erected  throngh  the  miuii£cenoe  of  George 

Tha  tii  traateea  b^an  a  anit  for  the  recovery  C.  Shattnck. 

ti  the  colle^  property,  which  was  decided  DABU,    Premuc    Aktoihk     Koih.    Bbttko^ 

agwnat  them  in  uie  anpreme  court  of  the  state,  count,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bom  at 

It  was  carried  by  appeal  before  Chief  Jnstice  Montpellier,  Jan.  12,  1767,  died  near  Ueolan, 

Uarahall  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Bept.  6,  1829.    He  studied  with  excellent  sdo- 

States,  where  the  jndgment  was  reversed,  and  oeas  under  the  Oratoriane  of  Tourcon,  devoted 

the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  chartered  himself   to   literature,   prodncing   poema    and 

property  ffally  established.    It  was  by  bis  elab-  translations,  most  of  which  renuunnnpnbliehed, 

diate  a^nment  in  behalf  of  the  pkintifTa  in  this  and  fh)m  1784  to  17S1  was  commissary  of  war, 

case  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  age  of  35,  took  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  be 

Tank  among  the  most  distinguished  Jurists  in  served  as  ordnance  commissary  in  the  army  of 

tbecouDtry.     "He  opened  his  cause,"  says  Mr.  Brittany,  but  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  dor- 

Hcknor,  "  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the  gene-  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  recovered  his  liberty  on 

nd  statement  of  its  facta,  and  then  went  on  to  the  6th  Thermidor,  in  1796  entered  into  the 

onfold  the  topics  of  his  argument  in  a  lucid  or-  ministry  of  war  under  Fetiet,  soon  after  became 

der,  which  made  every  position  anstain  every  chief  commissary,  and  daring  this  period  pnr- 

other.    The  It^ic  and  the  law  were  rendered  sued  his  literary  studies,  publishing  in  1797  > 

irreaistible.     As  he  advanced,  hia  heart  warmed  tranalatlon  of  Horace.     After  the  return  of  Na- 

to  the  subject  and  the  occasion.    Thoughts  and  poleon  from  Egypt,  he  was  nominated  inspector 

feelings  that  had  grown  old  with  his  beat  aflec-  of  the  troops  and  secretary  of  the  mtniatry  of 

tionsrose  unbidden  to  his  lips.   He  remember-  war,  was  elected  tribnne  in  1803,  and  under  the 

ed  that  the  institution  he  was  defending  waa  the  empire  in  1806  and  1B06  became  counseUor  of 

one  where  bis  own  yonth  had  been  nurtured;  state,  superintendent-general  of  the  honse  of 

tad  the  moral  tendemeas  and  beauty  this  gave  Napoleon,  superintend  en  t-general  of  the  grand 

to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  re-  army,  and  member  of  the  French  academy.  He 

B^ooa  sensibility  it  imparted  to  hia  argent  ap-  was  charged  with  the  eieontion  of  the  treaties 

pcals  and  demands  for  the  stern  ftilfllment  of  of  Marengo,  Freeburg,  and  Tdsit,  was  then  sent 

what  law  and  Jnstice  required,  wrought  up  the  as  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  bat- 

whola  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  ex-  ties  of  Eckmllht  andWagram  joined  the  empe- 

dtcmeot."    WelMterwasasaociatedinthiacase  ror  at  Ratisbon,  fallowed  him  to  Vienna,  and 

vifliJccemiflb  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  was  there  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  of 

"     "   1  to   John  Holmes  of  Maine,   Wiiliam  Vienna  and  to  administer  the  Austrian  states. 


ium^. 


and  William  Wirt    The  question  ex-    He  opposed  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  by  m 


dtodaboaviolentcontroverayinthelocalnews-  riage  with  any  of  tlie  rojal  families  of  Europe, 

l<  -as  raised  to  the  president^  maint^ning  that  hia  throne  was  founded  on  aif- 

'■;  /  the  new  board,  in  Feb.  ferent  principles  from  theirs.    In  1811,  asniin- 

I^iT  .  ..        :  V  iiliintwo months,  and  wasaoc-  ister  of  state,  the  whole  administration  of  the 

(tcif'l  tij  Willuira  Allen,  D.D.,  who  retained  empire  rested  upon  him ;  and  in  the  next  year 

the  otlire  till  the  d«cisi<Mi  of  the  qnestion  in  he  strongly  opposed  the  Russian  campaign,  in 

taxoT  of  the  coll'''"'  bj  thn  rnnrBma  court,  in  which  as  snpenntendent-general  of  the  army  he 

I8I9.    Frnneis  B     ■■lLh.u-^       oio  i     cesser  displayed  all  tJie  resourcea  of  his  courage  and 

KilfVbnelodc  «i  p  v         ,iiaving  talent    Ho  waa  one  of  the  last  to  give  adher- 
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enoe  to  Um  reMablkh«d  Baorbont,  and  was  tlieaeanthe*'yoyageofaNatiiralirt;^**Joiir* 

among  the  first  who  ralUed  aboot  Napoleoo  nal  of  Researches  into  the  Geology  and  Natural 

whan  he  reappeared  fix>m  Elba.    Redriog  from  Historr  of  the  Tarious  Countries  Tisited  bj  H. 

public  life  after  tha  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com-  M.  6.  Beagle  ;^  **  Geological  Observations  on 

poaed  at  Boorges  and  on  his  estate  near  Meolan  Sonth  America  ;^^  numerous  papers  on  the  islands 

mEiUoirede  F6i»M  (7  toIs.,  Paris,  1819 ;  8d  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  published  in  the 

ad^  1827),  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  inter-  *^  Prooeedinffs  of  the  Geological  Society  ;**  and  a 

amnff  works  on  the  sulject ;  and  in  1819  was  **Monogr&Dh  of  the  Family  Cirripediai''  a  work 

reealMd  from  exile,  entered  the  chamber  of  of  eztraoroinary  scientific  ability,  published  by 

pearsi  took  his  place  on  the  left,  and  until  his  the  Ray  society,  and  distributed  to  their  mem* 

death  was  an  eloonent  opponent  of  the  reaction-  hers  in  1851-58. 

S  tendencies  or  the  government.    He  was  as  DARWIN,  Ebasmvs,  an  English  phyriologiat 

efatigahle  in  literature  as  in  administrative  and  poet,  bom  at  Elton,  Nottinffhamshire,  I>bo. 

aiEura,  and  publi^ed  several  elegant  poems  and  12,  1781,  died  at  Derby,  April  18,  1808.    He 

satirical  epistlesj  £loae$  of  SuUy,  Volney,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  was  graduated  at  Edin- 

Laplace,  a  ffistotre  ae  Bretagns  H^aris,  1826X  borgh,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Dchfield. 

ana  reporta  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 

Amiens,  the  monetary  system,  public  instruction,  *'  Botanic  Garden,^  a  poem  in  2  books,  the  first 

the  right  of  petition,  individual  liberty,  and  the  eKplainin|^  the  economy  of  vegetation,  the  2d 

oeosorship  of  Uie  press. — ^Two  of  his  aons,  Napo-  personifying  *^  the  loves  of  the  plants.^  Gnomea, 

uov  ana  Viotob  Paul,  were  jprominent  in  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders  were  adopted 

Ftoch  politics  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  to  give  machinery  to  the  poem.    He  next  pub- 

pcaaent  empire.  Ushed  *^  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  life.** 

DARWAR,  or  Dhabwas,  a  district  of  the  a  curious  physiological  essay.    In  1800  he  pab- 

Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  bounded  N.  lished  *^  Pnytolo^a,  or  Philosophy  of  i^ncol* 

by  Belgaum,  E.  by  the  Nizam^s  territory  and  Bel*  tnre  and  Gardening  ;^  also  ^^  Letters  on  Female 

Ivy,  &  by  Mysore,  and  W.  by  North  Canara:  Edncation,^^  addr^aed  to  his   dauffhter^    A 

area,  8,887  so.  m. ;  pop.  754,386.    The  soil  and  poem,  entitled  the  ^^  Temple  of  Nature,^*  appeared 

climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  after  his  death  (1808).    Darwin's  writings  had 

in  1842  the  New  Orleans  q>ecies  of  that  plant  a  large  popularitv  in  their  day.    Miss  Seward| 

waa  introduced  with  soch  success,  that  in  1851  in  1804^ublished  his  memoirs. 

Dearly  48,000  acres  of  it  were  under  cultivation.  DASH,  N.  Cistkrnb  db  CouBTiRAa  db  Saott 

Tbe  cotton  is  shipped  at  Coomta,  from  which  the  MAsa,  viscountess,  better  known  under  the  title 

principal  marta  are  80  or  100  m.  distant    The  of  countess,  a  literary  French  woman,  bom  in 

diatrict  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kin^om  of  Paris  about  1805,  received  an  excellent  edooe- 

B^kpoor,  and  was  overrun  by  Sevi^ee  in  1675,  tion,  was  married  at  an  early  age,  and  sobae* 

and  by  HyderAli  in  1777.  It  ia  oomprised  in  the  (juently,  owing  to  pecuniary  reverses,  adopted 

region  known  as  the  South  Mshratta  country,  hterature  as  a  profession.    She  has  wrUten 

bat  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Canarese.    It  about  40  novels,  of  which  not  fewer  than  18 

was  acquired  by  the  British  on  the  overthrow  appeared  between  1853  and  1857. 

of  the  Peishwa  in  1818.— Dabwab,  the  chief  DASHKOFF,    Ekatcbixa    Romanotha,    a 

town  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  near  the  Russian  princess,  bom  in  1744,  died  near  Moa- 

W,  frontier,  70  m.  E.  from  Goa.  and  288  S.  E.  cow,  Jan.  4,  1810.    She  was  the  8d  dMghter 

fimn  Bombay.    It  ia  defended  oy  a  wall  and  of  Count  Roman  Woronzoff*,  received  a  litenuy 

ditch,  and  a  fortress  originally  strong,  but  now  education,  and  was  at  an  early  age  attached  to 

much  decayed.    It  is  the  seat  of  8  government  the  person  of  the  future  empress,  Catharine  TL 

schools,  one  Mahratta,  one  Canarese,  and  one  In  her  16th  year  she  marri<Nd  Prince  Dashkofl^ 

English.  It  was  captured  by  Hvder  Ali  in  1778,  with  whom  she  lived  for  some  time  in  Moscow, 

and  retaken  bv  the  British  and  Mahrattas  in  1791.  and  then  returned  to  the  court,  where  her  sister 

DARWEN  OVER,  a  town  of  Lancashire^  Elizabeth  had  become  the  favorite  of  the  new 

Eoffiand;  pop.  in  1851,  11,702.    It  is  laid  out  emperor,  Peter  IIL,  while  his  wife  Catharine 

with  little  reguUuntv,  but  is  well  built,  rapidljr  was  treated  with  insulting  brutality.     Indi|^ 

improving,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  abundance  nant  at  the  insolence  of  her  sister,  and  the  on* 

af  water.    The  pnncipal  branches  of  industry  worthy  situation  of  her  friend,  whose  ambitioii, 

pomed  here  are  the  cotton  manufactures,  paper  passions,  and  love  of  study  were  congenial  to 

making  and  staining,  silk  weaving,  and  carpet  hers,  she  became,  at  Uie  ago  of  18,  the  soul  of 

making.  The  cotton  mills,  which  are  the  most  a  conspiracy  which  deprived  Peter  of  his  throne 

extensive  establishments  of  the  town,  contain  and  life,  and  made  his  German  wife  the  autocrat 

8,800  looms  and  68,000  spindles.  of  Russia.   The  means  she  employed  to  strength- 

DARWIN,  CoABUEs,  an  EnglUh  naturalist,  en  this  conspiracy  were  often  the  opposite  of 

waa  engaged  on  board  the  Beagle,  CapL  Fitzroy,  pure ;  snd  at  the  execution,  dressed  in  male  coe- 

ia  that  officer's  exploring  expedition,  1832  to  tumeand  mounted  on  horseback,  she  command* 

1886.     On   hia   return  he  published   several  ed  a  body  of  soldiers.     Hut  the  scanty  rewards 

woriu,  principally  reoords  of  his  experience,  the  empress  bestowed  upon  her  by  no  means  an- 

and  of   the  geological  and  phyiiologicxil  re-  swered  tlie  ex|>cctations  of  the  princess ;  her 

aoha  of  his  travels  and  observations.    Among  request  to  receive  the  command  of  the  imperial 
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^ard  was  refused,  and  her  independence  of  piih  yields  a  sort  of  starch  of  nntritiVe  prop- 
character  and  bluntness  of  manners  soon  de-  erties.  Other  species  are  known  to  botanisti^ 
prived  her  of  the  imperial  friendship  and  favor,  but  this  is  the  most  nsefhl  to  man. 
Retired  from  court,  she  devoted  herself  to  study  DATE  PLUM  {dia$pyro$^  linn.),  better  known 
and  the  society  of  scholars ;  and  after  the  death  in  the  western  states  of  this  country  as  the  per* 
of  her  husband,  she  travelled  through  the  west  simmon.  Like  this,  the  fruit  of  all  the  date  plums 
of  Europe,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  are  small  and  at  first  astringent,  but  sweet  and 
many  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  Among  others,  edible  when  ripe.  i>.  lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  the 
she  viated  Voltaire  at  Ferney  in  1771.  On  her  size  of  a  cherry ;  Z>.  discolor  of  the  Philippine 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1782,  she  met  with  islands  produces  a  fine  fruit;  and  Z>.  KM  of 
a  more  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japan  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  which 
empress,  who  appointed  her  to  the  presidency  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat  by  Uie  Chinese.  Most 
of  tiie  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1784  to  thi^  of  these  plants  are  tropical, 
of  the  new  Russian  academy,  established  upon  DATISOA,  a  genus  of  plants  related  to  the 
her  proposition  in  imitation  of  the  French  acad-  nettles,  indi^nous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
emy.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  elaboration  D.  eanndbnta  is  a  large,  coarse,  perennial,  her- 
of  the  great  Russian  dictionary,  which  was  com-  baceous  plant,  its  Juices  possessing  a  bitter,  tonio 
pleted  according  to  her  plan.  She  also  wrote  property,  and  the  fibres  of  its  stdks  resembling 
pli^s,  and  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  for  those  of  hemp.*  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 
periodicals,  and  edited  a  monthly  magazine.  Af-  in  the  axils  <k  the  bracts,  and  are  of  no  parties 
ter  the  death  of  Catharine  (1796),  she  was  com-  ular  beauty. 

manded  by  her  successor,  Paul,  who  was  no  ad*  DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  8d  case  in  the 

mirer  of  the  acts  of  his  mother,  to  retire  to  a  poor  declension  of  nouns,  expressing  the  state  or  rda- 

village  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  "  where  tion  of  a  thing  to  which  some  other  thing  k 

she  could  m^itate  on  the  events  of  1762."  attributed  or  conferred.    It  derives  its  name 

The  intercession  of  her  friends  finally  released  from  the  passive  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 

her  from  this  exile,  and  she  spent  the  last  years  meaning  *^  to  give,"  and  designates  a  relation 

of  her  life  on  an  estate  near  Moscow.    The  corresponding  to  that  expressed  in  English  lnj 

"^  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Daschkaw,  Lady  of  the  prepositions  to  eaid/or.   Thus  in  the  phrase^ 

Honor  to  Catharine  II.,  edited  from  the  Originals  "  to  give  peace  to  Uie  republic,"  the  word  **  re- 

by  Mrs.  Bradford  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840),  public"  would  in  the  da^c  languages  be  put  in 

were  written  after  a  manuscript  of  the  princess  the  dative  case  without  a  preposition, 

which  has  been  destroyed.  DATURA,  a  genus  of  rank,  poisonous,  naroo- 

DASTA,  a  beautiful  genus  of  the  red-seeded  tic  plants,  having  showy  flowers,  some  of  which 

marine  algsB,  of  which  uiere  are  several  species  possess  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty.    The  word 

peculiar   to   this   country.    The   pear-snaped  datura  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 

spores  or  seeds  are  borne  upon  the  smaller  tdtorah,  which  indicates  the  oriental  origin  of 

branches  in  ovate  conceptacles.    D,  elegans  is  .  the  herb.    The  most  common  is  an  Asiatic  or 

found  upon  the  New  England  coasts.  perhaps  tropical  American  species  known  as 

DATCHET,  a  pleasant  village  of  Bucking-  thorn  apple  (D,   tatula\  found  about  waste 

hamshire,  England,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  grounds  near  a  wellings.  This  is  considered  as  a 

Windsor,  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  anglers  variety  of  D.  stramonium^  whose  blossoms  are 

and  other  pleasure  seekers  ;  pop.  in  1851,  898.  white,  and  growing  near  the  sea-shores.   The 

It  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal-  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  the  stramonium  are 

staff's  adventure  with  the  *^  merry  wives  of  officinal.  From  the  green  capsules  and  ripe  seeds 

Windsor"  on  Datchet  mead.  an  alkaline  extract  is  obtained,  called  daturia, 

DATE  PALM,  the  phomix  of  botanists,  the  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  aloo- 
Greek  name  of  the  date,  probably  from  the  hoi  or  water  into  colorless,  shining,  aggregated 
word  Phoenicia,  from  whicn  country  the  best  prisms.  This  is  very  poisonous.  Stramonium 
dates  were  brought.  It  grows  abundantly  in  produces  delirium,  and  even  maniacal  sjfinptoms. 
E^pt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  neighboring  The  delirium  is  peculiar,  disposing  to  ridiculous 
countries,  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  exhibitions.  The  dried  leaves,  when  smoked 
the  inhabitants.  P.  dactylifera  is  a  lofty  palm,  like  tobacco,  have  been  recommended  in  the 
Scarcely  any  other  vegetable  enters  so  liorgely  treatment  of  asthma,  sometimes  with  benefit^ 
into  the  uses  of  roan.  A  single  date  palm  will  and  the  plant  has  even  acquired  great  reputation, 
bear  upward  of  1  cwt,  and  sometimes  between  D.  fastuosa  has  a  polished,  purple  stalk,  large 
2  and  8  cwt.,  of  dates  in  a  season.  Camels  are  leaves,  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  rich  purple  color 
fed  upon  the  abortive  fruit  and  tlic  ground  date  outside,  pure  satiny  white  within,  of  an  agree- 
stones.  From  the  leaves  are  manufactured  able  odor,  sometimes  also  having  semi-double 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  &c. ;  from  blossoms.  The  odor  of  D.  Wrightii  is  also 
the  trunk,  fences  for  gardens,  and  fuel.  The  pleasant;  its  flowers  are  large,  of  a  creamy  white, 
fibrous  parts  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  afford  delicately  tinted  with  violet  as  they  fade.  2>. 
thread  to  spin  into  ropes  and  rigging,  and  the  arborea,  now  Brugmansia^  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sap  is  capable  of  fermentation  for  beverage,  ornaments  of  gardens;  its  flowers  are  trumpet- 
Even  the  young  shoots  are  used  as  a  delicate  shaped,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  coming  out  of 
vegetable  resembling  asparagus,  and  the  central  the  division  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
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f^  color  oiitiU«K)d«lnu>wlUiiB,  and  diffuMng  dcMriptloiMaf  Um  axtarul  and  {ntwiul  organi 

a  ddiriitAil  btgrmac*  in  tbo  upmi  uir.    liiej  cf  183  q>«ciM,  of  wbicb  68  had  nsTer  before 

an  all  niiMd  from  MctUor  prupasaUsI  br  cut-  boco  dbiactod,  and  18  not  preriouil;  described; 

tlBnaad«*aaUiaruoU<ifllialiM-bBOM>ukin>!«  tbera  ara  alao  aztanal  deacriptioni  of  88  tpt- 

aanlve  by  protoelW  tii«a  ftxnn  Mrtfra  fituu.  oiai^of  which  fi  wen  nnknown;  the  arranga- 

CAtTB,  lUai,  a  Ganuin  theult^ioii,  bum  In  ment  and  character  of  the  deKriptiona  are  ei- 

OamA,  March  2tK  ITIUt,  auJitd  iu  Marbarff,  &iid  oeOaat;  the  innumerable  new  facts  presented 

WM  profeoor  of  thaaloff;  in  lloldalbcirg  from  baatiog  anon  inUnial  atnicture  maj  be  conud- 

l7HUthlid«ath!NoT.2iri^6.  lie wrota  TAfo-  Clad  as  the  first  attempt  it>  Fnmce  to  plan 

lH«aMM(IIeidelberg,]SU6>iuidertbeiitdaeuoe  oomparative  anatomy  upon  a  basis  of  obserr*- 

of  Sebdling'*  phUcaoph/ ;  "  Jodaa  Iscariot,"  a  tion.  The  appearance  of  this  worfc  broo^t  him 

tiMlliii  OB  tha  ort^D  of  moral  ariJ  (Haidclbcrs.  graat  Euoe,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  httle  an- 

18l0);"TbeoIivicalanilPhiloM^i«ilL««turo?*  nojance.    Reaumur  at  that  time  stood  at  the 

(TTok,  Itarlio,  ie38-'M)i  and  '■IlTi)otli<i!HMSu  bead <rf the  listofnatiinlista,  which  podttoo  be 

ngard  to  the  Freadoia  of  the  Will     (.Ulnno,  deaarred  forbia  obeervationa  on  insects;  be  was 

]6M>,  a  valuable  critidsm  on  the  difforenttiioix  cMiriderablr  alarmed,  then,  to  find  himself  in 

llaaoonoerolnittltaoatnronudfraeduiuufthvwilL  danger  of  being  ecUpsed  b;  theae  new  riralL 

DAUBENTON,  Ltii-u  Jus  Mauib,  a  French  whose  norel  views  and  cuitiTating  atyle  exdtaa 

ntaralUt,  bom  at  Vmtbar,  CUte  d'Or,  May  Iha  attention  of  the  public    While  Danbenton 

tt^l7Iit,dledlnPari^Jaii.  1,1600.  Uisfallier  was  reoeivina  the  homage  of  naturalists,  Bnffin 

dsBtln(<l  him  for  the  ohnrcb,  and  seat  hiiu  to  waaftted  and  praised^  court;  and  some  of  the 

IWstavtutly  lliouloRy;  llutllesvc^cC]}'(ll^vuttll  flatterers  of  the  latter  penno^ded  him  that  ha 

bimM-ti'  tw  i,iL'iLr  i;,. .     I  III'  <!.  .it;,  1.;  I  I,  i..r  ..  v  would  do  better  to  dispense  with  the  aerricea 

Isn  Ititii  of  his  scientiSc  anooiate.    ThlsadTJoa  Baflbn 

to)A  hi*  medical  de^ees  at  Rheims  [n  1740  and  followed  in  his  6vo.  edition  of  the  Bulair*  m>- 

1T41.    Uuffoo,  who  had  taken  cliarge  of  the  tttnlU  (IS  vols.),  from  which  he  cut  out  all  the 

jm^in  det  planttt,  required  at  that  time  an  anatomical  detuls  and  descriptions  of  *" <■"*'* 

aadstant  of  an  observing  spirit  and  a  skilfol  oontriboted  br  Danbenton ;  the  hist4MT  of  birds 

hand,  content  to  occupy  a  secondary  poai^on,  and  of  minerals  he  also  wrote  alone,  lliengrata 

aa  it  were  the  eye  and  hand  of  his  governing  of  natitralists  at  the  inferior  and  inaoctvata 

mind ;   and  anch  an  assistant  he  fonnd  in  bis  exeontion  of  these  subsequent  works  of  Bnflhn 

old  schoolmate  Danbenton.    The  prudence  of  most  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  Daabeo- 

tha  latter,  added  to  the  stnngth  of  hia  aisod-  ton,  who,  beside  the  afiont  thua  put  upon  Urn, 

■ta,  gave  to  their  Joint  work  on  quadrupeds  a  lost  an  income  of  $3,400  a  year.    In  order  to 

aonpleteness  and  aoenraoy  wUoh  oonld  hardly  retain  his  situation  at  the  jardia  det  plantm,  ha 

have  been  expected  at  that  Urae ;  aa  Cnvier  forgot  the  insnlt  and  the  loss,  and  qnieUy  con- 

n Danbenton  wae  nstftil  to  Bnffon,  not  so  tinned  his  labors.    So  completely  indeedold  ha 

for  what  ho  did  for  him,  at  for  that  which  forget  Boffon's  i^JnsUoe,  that  ho  oonbribniad  to 

bapreventod  him  from  doing,    lie  went  to  Paris  many  parts  of  tbo  worlc,  without  sttacblngbia 

aboot  174S,  and  was  made  demonstrator  and  name  to  his  labors;  and  it  is  certain  that  Bntfco 

keeperoftbecabiiietofnaiuralhislory  in  17411;  used  his  msnuacriplsin  liia  "History  of  Mine* 

hh  salary  was  at  fint  only  $160  per  annnm,  bnt  rail."    Their  intimacy  was  afterwanl  revived, 

hy  degrees  it  was  raised  to  $800,  with  certain  and  was  intermpted  only  at  the  death  of  Baf- 

perquisite*  and  tn«  lodgings.    While  carrying  Ion.    During  tbe  18  years  of  the  publicalioa  of 

out  Eealouslythe  views  of  UuSon,  he  was  alao  (he4to.editiooof  the"lIislory  of  Qna4n)pedi^" 

Uyinglhe  foundation  for  his  own  fame  as  a  natu-  Danbentonoontributedbut  little  to  the  memoir* 

ralist.  ItispriudpallytoDaubenlonthatFrance  of  the  academy ;  but  after  that  period  he  wrote 

owes  iiscabinetiof  natural  history  at  the yardin  much  in  the  publications  of  the  academy,  of  the 

Jmplanttt.    Before  his  time  this  oolleotion  was  institute,  and  of  medical  and  sgricnltunil  sect- 

little  more  than  a  drug-shop;  in  tbe  coarse  uf  eties.  lie  diicovered  6  new  species  of  mamraala 

a  few  years  he  increased  the  qieclmens  in  every  common  in  France ;  he  first  applied  hie  knowl> 

department  a  hundred  fuld,  arranged  and  named  edge  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  detcrmioa- 

tbwn ;  discovered  and  perfected  processes  for  tion  of  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds ;  he  gave 

tbe  preservation  of  organic  matters;  mounted  the  characteristic  ditTerenoes  between  man  and 

Urda  and  qoadmpeds  in  tbe  most  natural  man-  monkeys ;  he  made  many  valuable  addititms  to 

Bar,  displaying  every  characteristic.    The  study  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  vegetable  phya- 

and  arrangement  of  these  objects  became  the  iology  ;    his   contributions  to   agriculture   and 

aD-abeorbing  pasuon  of  bis  life;   and  toward  rural  economy  were  so  valaable,  and  made  his 

tbe  end  of  bis  career,  when  ttio  victories  of  name  so  popular  a) nong  tlie  masses,  that  he  had 

Kapoleonbroughtagreat  accession  of  Bpecimena,  no  difficulty  in  retaining  bis  position  of  director 

be  was  often  seen  in  the  mnseura ;  even  in  bis  of  the  national  inuHjutu   throogli   the  tturmy 

Mth  year,  with  bout  body  and  gouty  eitrem-  period  of  the  revolutiun,  which  menaced  even 

Uta,  he  was  supported  daily  in  his  visit  to  the  the  Ufo  of  many  naturaliats.    In  17T8  at  bia 

minnalogical  cabinet,  tbe  only  portion  which  suggeation,  one  of  the  chain  of  practical  medi- 

twtained  iu  his  charge  under  the  new  organiia-  cine  in  the  cullcffo  uf  France  was  charged  into 

ttoB.  In  the  "History  of  Quadrupeds"  are  given  one  of  natural  history,  and  be  was  appointed  to. 
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fin  it  in  1775 ;  and  in  1783  he  lectured  on  rnral  distin^ished  for  his  researches  in  chemistry, 
economy  at  the  veterinary  college  of  Alfort.  which  have  been  especiidly  directed  to  elnd- 
Disappointed  under  the  old  regime^  he  obtained  date  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  volcanoea 
from  the  national  convention  the  conversion  of  and  the  growth  of  plants.  One  of  his  first  pub* 
the  cabinets  of  the  jardin  de$  planUi  into  a  lications  was  '^  An  Essay  on  the  Geology  and 
specialschoolofnatnralhistory, inwhichhewas  Gheroical  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes"  (1824). 
appointed  professor  of  mineralogy ;  he  discharge  His  principal  work  on  the  same  snbiect  is  enti* 
ed  the  duties  of  this  office  until  his  death,  keep-  tied  *^A  Description  of  Active  and  KKtinot  Vol- 
iog  fully  up  with  the  progress  of  this  rapidly  canoes"  (2d  edition,  1848).  The  subject  led  him 
advancing  science ;  even  at  the  age  of  80  he  to  investigate  the  compodtion  of  mineral  and 
took  delight  in  explaining  to*his  classes  the  bril-  thermal  waters.  He  visited  the  United  Statea 
liant  discoveries  of  Hatly,  his  former  pupU.  He  in  1887,  and  directed  his  observations  particQ* 
gave  a  few  lectures  at  the  normal  school  during  larly  to  mineral  springs,  of  which,  and  of 
its  brief  existence,  always  exciting  the  greatest  the  geology  of  North  America,  he  published 
enthnaasm  in  his  numerous  audience.  He  con-  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  Ashmolean  so* 
tributed  to  the  Bneyclopidie  mUhodique  the  ciety  and  of  the  British  association  in  1888. 
articles  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles^  and  fishes,  re-  His  papers  upon  the  volcanoes  of  Italy,  and 
markable  for  their  exactness  and  clearness ;  he  the  extmot  volcanoes  of  central  France,  possess 
was  also  engaged  in  editing  the  Journal  de$  great  geological  interest,  fr*m  the  application 
$avan».  With  a  feeble  constitution,  and  always  of  the  principles  enunciated  to  explain  the 
at  work,  he  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  without  changes  taking  place  In  the  interior.  He  pro- 
painful  infirmities ;  this  was  owing  to  a  careful  posed  the  theory  of  the  bases  of  the  earths  ez« 
stqdy  of  himself^  and  the  avoidance  of  all  ex-  isting  in  a  metallic  state,  and  by  their  oxidation 
cesses  of  body  or  mind ;  his  regimen  was  tem-  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  ftrea. 
perate  and  uniform  ;  always  enjoying  the  com-  Those  upon  the  chemical  actions  exhibited  in 
forts  of  life,  he  cared  not  for  fame  or  fortune,  the  growth  of  plants  display  a  similar  talent 
and  was  peculiarly  firee  fh)m  that  vanity  ana  in  onginal  investigation, 
love  of  approbation  which  has  been  the  stum-  D'AUBIGNl}.  See  ArBioKfi,  Mehlk  dV 
bling  block  in  the  path  of  so  many  illustrious  DAUDIN,  Franqois  Marie,  a  French  nata« 
men.  His  studies  were  for  him  rather  an  amuse-  ralist,  born  in  Paris,  March  25,  1774,  died  in 
ment  than  a  task;  a  portion  of  his  time  was  1804.  His  most  valuable  work  is  J5ri9f(nr0na<«- 
daily  devoted  to  reading  with  his  wife  romances  relle  gknhale  et  particulQre  des  reptiUi^  p<mr 
and  other  light  literature,  which  he  called'*  put-  /aire  suite  d  VEiBtoire  naturdle  da  Buffo% 
ting  his  mind  on  diet"    This  relaxation  from  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1802-'4). 

labor,  and  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  contrib-  DAUUS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Phods, 
uted  much  to  that  amenity  which  rendered  his  near  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  destroyed  by  the 
society  so  agreeable.  He  had  naturally  a  good  Persians  daring  their  second  invasion  of  H!ella8, 
opinion  of  his  fellows ;  having  had  but  little  and  subsequentiy  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  absorbed  in  the  its  strong  position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hiU 
contemplation  of  nature,  his  mind,  so  acute  in  rendering  it  important  as  a  military  station,  it 
the  detection  of  scientific  error,  could  never  was  rebuilt,  and  survived  till  the  Christian  era. 
suspect  falsehood  in  man  when  presented  under  Daulis  is  famous  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of 
a  pleasing  exterior.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  the  tragic  events  contained  in  the  myths  of  Te- 
senate  in  Dec  1799,  Daubenton  wished  to  per-  reus,  Procne,  and  Philomela.  Its  ruins  are  still 
form  the  duties  of  his  office ;  being  obligea  to  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  village  of  Dhavlia. 
change  the  routine  of  his  simple  habits  and  to  DAUMAS,  Melohiob  Joseph  Eug&nx,  a 
expose  himself  at  a  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  French  general,  bom  Sept.  4, 1803,  distinguish- 
on  his  first  meeting  with  the  senate  he  was  ed  for  his  military  services  in  Algeria,  and  stiU 
seized  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  more  for  the  important  part  which  his  famil- 
arms  of  his  colleagues;  notwithstanding  tiie  most  iarity  with  the  language  and  characteristics  of 
prompt  and  scientific  medical  assistance,  he  re-  the  native  population  enabled  him  to  take  in 
gained  consciousness  only  for  a  few  moments,  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government, 
dnring  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  calm-  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  intrusted 
ness,  indicating  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  (April,*  1850)  with  the  direction  of  Algerian 
which  was  soon  to  prove  fatal.  "Hib  funeral  was  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  war.  He  published  in 
attended  by  citizens  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pro-  conjunction  with  M.  Ausone  de  Chancel  a  com- 
femioBs,  anxious  to  show  the  last  tribute  of  re-  prehensive  work  on  the  southern  portion  of  tiie 
spect  to  a  public  benefactor.  His  remains  were  French  colonies  in  Algeria,  Ze  Sahara  AlgMen 
interred  in  the  jardin  des  plantes^  which  he  (Paris,  1845) ;  and  in  concert  with  M.  Fabar 
loved  so  well,  and  which  he  may  be  almost  emd  (who  died  in  1849  during  the  siege  of  Rom<^, 
to  have  created ;  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  La  qrande  Kahylie^  Studes  histortques  (1847). 
near  the  conservatories  is  a  granite  colunm.  He  has  also  supplied  the  leading  French  reviews 
supported  on  a  base  of  other  mineral  products,  with  vduable  information  on  the  same  subject, 
which  marks  his  grave.  ^  and  written  many  other  works  on  Algeria,  the 
DAUBENT,  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  an  Eng-  most  important  of  which  ate  Principes  ghU- 
lish  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  rauxdu  eacalier  Arabe  (4th  ed.  1855),  trans- 
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bud  into  G«iTiuui;  Jfaun  tt  eoatumt*  d*  FAl-  500  in  179S,  end  wn  ■  tnember  of  tlw  eom- 

firit  ISd  ed.  IIUT,  l»ino.);  and  Laeknauxdv  mlttM  q>poiDt«d  after  tbe  18th  Bramalr*  to 

Saiara  (4tb  cd.  1807),  tninaUted  Into  Spanltb  prepare,  U  co^jnnctioa  with   tlie  proTUional 

■sd  German.  oonanb,  Qm  new  coiutitatioQ  of  tbe  year  VIIL 

DaOhEK,  Qtrtaa  Fi([Ki>iaou,aQertnaiipoet  Be  declioed  a  seat  in  tbe  conned  of  itMc  of- 

Ud  l>fal)o«opliical  writer,  born  at  Knrembonc,  fered  to  him  by  BoDaparte,  and  became  a  mem- 

Hireb  A,  1800,  stodied  at  tbo  gymitaiinm  of  bis  ber  of  the  tribunate ;  but  hia  indepeadcDce  of 

native  city,  *l  that  Um«  umler  Ihu  illreoUoD  of  eharact«r  cansed  him  to  be  ^ected  tnaa  thk 


Emnnvn,  when  Sobelluu  wa*  bi>  nrofoMor  of  keeper  of  the  archiTee  of  the  legiilatjTe  body, 

Shiltwoplij,  and  of  Ldpfie,  doTotang  hiniHir  vA  in  180T  of  thoee  of  France,  which  offioa 

nt  ti]  tbuulu^,  but  aoOO  ^Ur  to  pMloeopby.  was  taken  from  him  in  ISIB  by  the  Bonrboni, 

He  offli'iated  a*  pmfoMor  st  Uie  gyunoniim  of  and   restored  to  him  in  1B30  by  Lonli  Fhi- 

KnreiiiUTfl.  from  abuat  1699  lo  1880,  wbnn  bo  lippe.    In  1818  he  vaa  toade  profeawn-  of  his- 

waa  oliligi.<d  to  tender  hia  rtslgiiatioa  iu  roiuo-  to^  and  morala  in  the  college  of  Franoe,  and 

quencoi^Ul  health,  and  afterward  devoted  him-  elected  to  tbe  chamber  ofdepntiea,  and  became 

Kir  oxrlnnTfJy  to  literary  labon.     Ilia  works,  a  peer  in  1839.     Hie  pnblications,  wliieh  ar» 

Nine  of  which  hare  appeared  under  tlie  naiTu  tnoetly  hitlorical,  are  dietloaniahed  by  thoratuh 

is  flmm4  «t  AmiriitirT  Ott^ar  and  Eiuebius  leamuiftkeencriticiini,  andaperqiicDoiiaB^ie. 

ftHMTtt^W*  laiinaivfcaUe  for  tbeir  origi-  Among  bis  prinoipelwcK-ka  are  hia  cootiDiudan 

mIi^  Ibaa  ftir  ^M  boldaiw  and  anti-chriitisn  otV-viSabni't  nuloirtd»taitarM*  d»  PatooM  ; 

iMtwcvaf  UithMfiea.  which  oru  diiiifij  Uucd  .Smm  JU*(orMw«  tur  lamimmes  teMpereu*  dm 

IpMtlUnMaHof  F^<  li'lii:  V'  111.  1  li.  ■;■:'.  pepM,-  and  GmirMi'ittidtihUtorifUM,ta\nTiin- 

.OACluEB,  Him  i       >                    ^  .mo  nf  able  repertory  c^  knowledge,  published  after  hia 

tha  oontrtbnton  to  the  Kari*  Chariaori,  bom  death.    He  was  ilao  an  important  contribotor 

In  ManwUei  in  1810.    Among  hia  beat  efforts  to  tbe  Jntrnol  de*  Meoni: 

__.  »._™ , •"BobertJUc»ire"andhU  DAOPHIN,  tbe  Utioof  the  eldest  aoo of  tbe 


<arie>tnree  <tf  the  politicians  of  1848  (Sipri-  king  of  France,  heir  presnmptiTe  of  tbeerown, 

tmlaiiliriprhtitlii,uiA  IdtflUtparlimmtairm).  Tbe  title  deacended  also  to  Us  eldest  too,  as  aAa 

DAUN,  LioroLB  Joskph  Muia  tom,  oonnt,  the  death  of  the  grand  danphin,  soo  of  Lons 

fHwralis^mo  of  the  imperial  troops  in  tbe  T  XIT.,  bat  not  to  the  kliu's  brother.    The  of- 


▼Mcs'  war,  bom  in  Vienna,  April  S6, 170S,  died  fldal  designation  was :  "  By  tbe  grace  of  Ood, 
Feb.  fi,  1T6S.  He  took  a  dtrtiognlshed  part  in  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  and  daqdiin 
LragaiosttbeTurks(17S7-'89)aDdlnlhe    of  Viennois,"    It  was  first  connected  with  the 


SOMian  wan  (17M-'il  and  17M-'4S).    In  tbe  r^going  family  npon  the  cession  of  Hm  wot- 

T  years' war  be  won  the  battlee  of  Collin  (17S7)  inceofDauphin^,  April  23, 1349,  made  by  Hmi- 

■kd  Hoohkiroh  (1708),  and  csptored  in  Saxony  bert  of  Viennois  (whose  anoeston,  aocardiog 

tbe  Pmasiao  general  Fmk,  with  11,000  Pms-  to  some  historians,  early  in  tbo  13th  centoy 

dbns  (17SB).    Landon  loat  the  same  year  the  assumed  tbe  dolphin  as  their  device  or  sym- 

b«ttle  <^  Llegoita,  becanse  Dann  failed  to  re-  bol,  whence  the  title),  to  Charles  (afterward 

Uere  him ;  and  Dann  lost  the  battle  of  Torgaa  Charles  V.),  grandson  of  Philip  TI.,  on  eondi* 

nTW),  after  having  won  it  in  the  daytime,  by  tion  tliat  the  eldest  sons  of  the  king  of  Franoe 

Zistben's  caTaliy  aitaick  at  night,  and  was  him-  sboeld  tbencefurtb  bear  the  title  of  danpUn. 

•elf  wounded.  The  last  dauphin  woa  Louts  Antoine,  doc  d'An- 

DADNOn,    Pisnai    CLAimR    Fiabood,    a  eotiltoe,  who  took  the  title  on  the  aocenon  of 

Fnnch  aoholar  and  politician,  bom  at  Boa-  bis  father  Cbarlos  X.  to  the  throne.    After  the 

logne-sur-Mer,  Aog.  18,  1761,  died  at  Paris,  al>dicatioa  of  Charles  S.  he  also  abdicated  in 

Jone  20,  1840.    At  18  be  entered  the  order  Ctvor  of  his  nephew  the  dac  de  Bordeaaz.    Tbe 

of  the  Oratorians,  aod  taught  literature,  phi-  seignenrs  of  the  house  of  Auveigne  were  alio 

losupby,  and  tlieology  in  several  of  their  ool*  called  dauphins  d'Aavergne,  and  formerly  by 

Isgaa.     Inl793hewas  elected  to  the  national  oolloquialusagetheeldestsonof  uy  funllj  was 

eooTsntion  by  tbe  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  called  a  dauphin. 

Ib  eotyanctioa  witli  Caniot  and  Thomas  Paine.  DAUPHlS,  a  S,  E.  co.  of  Peno.,  bounded 

Be  denied  tbe   right  of  the  conTentioo  to  try  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 

Loola  XVI.,  and  Tui«d  for  his  detention  only,  drained  by  many  small  streams;  area,6S0sq.m.; 

Ob  the  fali  of  tbe  Girondists  he  ligoed  a  pro-  pop.  in  18(H),  33, 7M.    The  Kittatlnny  or  BIih 


tMt  against  tbe  illegal  proceedings  of  Uav  mountain  crueses  the  middle  of  the  connty,  and 
11,  in  conaeqneoce  of  which  be  was  arreatecL  several  psrallel  ridges  eiteod  ou  each  siide  of 
Ba  resumed  his  seat  after  the  8th  Thermidur,    it,  while  South  mountain  rum  along  the  a  bor- 


Md   took    a  oonqMOUoos  part  in  tbe   framing  der.    Between  thcM  ranges  there  are  fertile  val- 

ot  tbe  ooostitntioB  of  the  year  III.     On   the  leys,  tbow  of  the  S.  being  of  limestone  forma- 

MlBbiishment  of  the  directory,  he  entered  the  tion  aud  cspcciallj  fruitful.    The  N.  part  is  rich 

OOBBOil  of  SOO,  of  wbioh  be  was  the  first  preai-  iu  anlhracile  mal,  and  iron  ore  is  also  fouitd. 

daat    In  1T97  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  par-  Tbe  prodi  hfU 

tUpMed   In   tbe  organlxatioa  of  the  Roman  of  Indian  .    -i .  '  .' i  ::  i^f 

npoUlc    He  wa»reelealad  to  tbe  oooaoilof  oMa,  IIV-'  "I'  I'^tuiuv's  iTcll  tout  vt  IaT, 
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and  6T5,668  lbs.  of  bntter.  There  were  87  intercession,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  poet  101tOQ« 
grist  mills,  19  saw  mills,  2  coal  mines,  4  iron  Being  without  means  of  support,  and  plajs 
Aimaces,  2  fonnderies,  2  forges,  1  rolling  miU.  beiug  now  out  of  fashion,  he  composed  a  num- 
1  powder  mill,  8  manufactories  of  agricultural  ber  of  entertainments  of  a  moral  cast,  which 
implements,  5  woollen  factories,  15  tanneries,  7  proved  successful.  At  the  restoration  he  ob- 
newspaper  offices,  84  churches,  and  6,228  pupils  tained  the  privilege  of  forming  a  new  company 
attending  public  schools.  The  Susauehanna  ca-  of  comedians,  and  being  in  fftvor  with  the 
nal  passes  along  the  W.  border,  ana  Uie  county  reigning  powers,  was  enabled  to  show  his  grat- 
is crossed  by  the  Union  canal,  and  by  the  east  itude  to  Milton  by  interesting  himself  in  ]ik 
Pennsylvania,  Cumberland  vallev,  and  northern  behalf.  He  contributed  much,  as  manager  of 
central  railroads.  Organized  in  lY85,  and  named  the  court  theatre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL| 
in  honor  of  the  dauphin  of  France.  Capital,  to  improve  theatrical  performances.  He  intro- 
Harrisburg.  duced  movable  scenery,  richer  costumes,  and 

DAUPHINS,  an  ancient  province  in  the  B.  closer  attention  to  the  accessories  general^. 
E.  part  of  France,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  His  works  consist  of  fugitive  pieces  of  ver^oa- 
Shone,  £.  by  the  Alps,  S.  by  Provence.  Its  tion,  dramas,  of  which  the  best  is  tiie  ^  Siege 
surface  is  highly  varied  and  picturesone,  inter-  of  Rhodes,"  masques,  and  an  unfinished  epic 
fleeted  by  branches  from  the  Alps.  Dauphin6  somewhat  ponderous  in  style,  entitled  "Gcm- 
hecame  one  of  the  provinces  of  France  in  dibert." — cSsablbs,  an  English  political  wii- 
1849,  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  assumed  ter,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1W$^ 
t}\e  title  of  dauphin.  The  people  proved  faith-  died  Nov.  14,  1714.  He  was  graduated  aa 
fbl  to  their  new  prince,  but  maintained  their  doctor  of  civO  law  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  mem- 
provincial  rights  and  privileges  with  unfailing  ber  of  parliament  in  1'685,  1698,  and  1700. 
firmness.  This  spirit  of  independence  broke  In  1685  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  playa, 
out  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  and  the  pro-  in  conjunction  with-  the  master  of  the  revcra, 
vincial  estates  of  Dauphin6  were  the  first  to  and  fh>m  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
urge  on  the  royal  government  the  necessitv  of  officiated  as  inspector-general  of  exports  and 
summoning  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  imports.  In  his  youth  he  composed  a  trage^, 
The  province  now  forms  the  departments  of  the  called  ^  Circe,''  in  which  he  himself  acted.  A 
Is^  and  Hautes-Alpes,  and  part  of  the  Dr6me,  selection  of  his  political  and  commercial  works 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,000,000.  was  published  by  Sir  Charles  Whitwor^  (Lon* 
Grenoble  was  its  capital.  don,  6  vols.  8vo.). 

DAVENANT,  Sir  Wiluam,  an  English  DAVENPORT,  a  city  and  the  eapital  of  Scott 
dramatist,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1605,  died  April  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
17,  1668.  Shakespeare  on  his  journeys  from  Just  below  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  Rock  lai- 
London  to  Stratford  was  in  tiie  habit  of  stop-  and,  Illinois,  and  55  m.  E.  from  Iowa  City ;  pop. 
ping  at  the  tavern  kept  by  bis  father  at  Ox-  in  1840,  600;  in  1850,  1,848;  in  1856, 11,600; 
ford;  and  there  is  a  scandalous  story  that  he  in  March,  1858,  16,677.  Of  1^  last  number  60 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  great  dramatbt,  per  cent,  were  Americans,  20  per  cent.  Ber^ 
which  does  not  seem,  however,  to  rest  on  any  mans,  and  12  per  cent.  Irish.  In  the  town- 
good  authority.  But  this  much  is  certain,  ship  outside  of  t^e  citv  there  were  beside  about 
that  a  striking  resemblance  existed  between  1,500  inhabitants;  The  city  is  built  at  the  foet 
him  and  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  latter  took  of  a  bluff  risinff  gradually  fr^om  the  river,  and 
considerable  notice  of  the  youth,  who,  at  the  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
age  of  10  years,  penned  a  sonnet  *'  in  remem-  regular  hills  half  a  mile  in  the  reais  The  Vack 
brance  of  Master  William  Shakespeare."  Leav-  country  is  a  rich  farming  region.  The  city  pr^ 
ing  college  without  completing  the  usual  aca-  sents  the  aspect  of  a  pro^>erous  eommercifd  and 
demic  course,  he  became  page  to  the  duchess  manufacturing  mart.  It  has  direct  commmii- 
of  Richmond,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Brooke,  cation  with  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
who,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  took  pleasure  in  Island  railroad;  which  terminates  at  Roek  Isluid, 
encouraging  his  page's  poetic  talents.  About  and  with  Iowa  City  by  the  Mississippi  and 
1628  be  began  to  be  known  by  his  masques,  Missouri  railroad,  finished  as  far  as  the  state 
which  were  played  at  court  by  the  nobility  of  capital,  and  designed*  t&  extend  to  the  W.  bor- 
both  sexes.  In  1688,  on  the  death  of  Ben  der  of  the  state.  A  magnificent  railroad  bridge 
Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  Dur-  across  the  Mississippi  connects  the  2  cities  of 
ing  the  civil  wars  he  remained  faithful  to  the  Davenport  and  Riock  Island.  It  is  1,582  feet 
royal  cause,  for  which  the  king  knighted  him,  long,  has  5  arches,  and  rises  21  feet  above  higfa- 
and  also  made  him  a  lieutenant-general  of  artil-  water  mark.  On  the  Iowa  side  there  isadnw 
lery.  He  was  once  arrested  as  a  royalist,  but  for  steamboats,  but  the  work  has  been  much 
effected  his  escape  to  France.  While  at  the  complained  of,  as  an  obstraction  to  navigation, 
court  of  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  he  con-  particularly  by  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  legal 
ceived  the  project  of  leading  a  colony  of  French  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  against  Uie 
artisans  to  Virginia.  The  ship,  however,  was  bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  1854  and  finish- 
captured  by  a  parliamentary  cruiser,  and  he  ed  in  1856.  Davenport  is  regularly  laid  out, 
was  carried  prisoner  to  England.  After  2  and  beside  the  county  buildings,  contains  many 
years*  imprisonment  he  was  released,  on  the  knposing-  edifices.    It  iatheiseat  cf  Iowa  au* 
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liga,  op«Dod  in  1848,  aod  bow  occopjrinp  k  for  Qoinnlpiao,  or  New  nsTen,  to  found  ft  bcv 

iHaawnne  IliDMtoiM  bniMiiig,  8  itoriaa  high,  colooj.    The  first  Sabbath  ttter  their  arriTal, 

anetad  on  «a  emioenM  In  ISSO  tt  a  co«t  of  April  IS,  he  preached  ander  an  oak.    He  was 

tnjOOO.    It  ha  a  Ubrai7  of  1,800  Toloroei,  and  minuter  there  for  80  yean,  and  aided  In  eatab- 

*  in  abont  100  atndenta,  of  wliom  4  are  liahlng  the  BjBteni  of  ciril  Mlit;,  which  bcoia 

,  ladiea.    The  other  educational  establish-  bj  tlie  deolaration  that  "  all  of  them  would  b« 

ta  indode  the  Voont  Ida  female  coliece,  a  ordered  bj  the  mlm  which  the  Scriptiirea  hdd 

ntut^  ocdlege,  7  pnUio  toboda,  wiUi  an  forth  to  them."     On  Jane  4,  IMS,  holdinf 

aggregate  arerage  attendanoe  of  988  papik,  and  thdr  oonaUtaent  amembl;  In  a  bars,  the  "  flree 

Bvnerona  privata  aeminariea.    There  are  17  re-  planter*  "  resdTed  that  chnrch  meniben  onlj 

llfloat  lodedei,  tIi.  :  8  PrMbTteriaa,  1  CoogT»-  ahonld  be  borgcMM,  and  Davenport  waa  choaen 

ntfonal,  2  Epiaoopal,  9  ICethodirt,  1  Lntberan,  one  of  the  "  seven  pillon  "  to  Knpport  the  ordi- 

iBaptirt,8KonianO " "  *    '    '  '      "        

irUnkera^  aaHx^atlon, 

doD.  One  monthlj,  4  weekly,  Itri-weeklf.'ands  ii  too  hard  joryon  to  brinB  it  to  me."    An- 


i  Baptirt,  8  Koman  Ottholie,  1  IHsclplea',  1  Free  nanoe  of  civil  RorenimenL    Be  exhorted  the 

lUnbcs'  I       "  ..?...■....... 

tloD.  Onen ._  ,,-  ._    ,.        _  .     ,  .  _. 

ddf  iiewn>apenarepnbliihad,andthecit7Con-  noal  elections  were  orduned,  and  God'a  word 

'  al  book  nobliahitigbottae,  8  banking  hottsea,  eetablisbed  as  the  only  mlo  in  pablia  alUn; 


i'  aaH>datIon,  and  1  GMman  oongrega-    governor  to  Jnoge  Jnstlr,  and  the  " 
■"    4weekl3r,ltri-weekly,and8    &  too  hard  for  y      ■    '  '       " 
■e  pnbliihad,  ai 


16  bolela,  5  nonr  mill^  6  saw  and  planing  mills.  In  his  oareftdneM  in  retard  to  the  admiariott 

t  bnweriee,  7  brick  yards,  B  iron  works,  8  of  memben  to  the  chnrch.  he  held  in  realty 

mvUe  worka,  B  manu&otoriea  of  coaches  and  alio  the  keys  of  all  poUticai  power.    Snch  waa 

1, 1  of  locomotive*  aod  railroad  can,  4  of  his  repntatjon  abroad,  that  he  was  iDvilad  with 


•wamna,! 
apHoltim 


■U 1  of  piano  forlea,  1  taoiMfT,  gaa  worica,  &o.    at  Teatralnster,  to  take  a  seat  a.  .    _ 

Ue  atatlstlcs  of  the  chief  branehea  of  trade  for    When  the  messengers  of  the  kinc.  who  had 
tba  year  uiding  Deo.  81, 1857,  show  an  aggre-    oome  to  New  England  in  pursuit  of  Goffit  and 


Cot  bostnesa  antoonting  to  $14,486,818  94.  ThaDay,  the  re«i«de  Jadgta  of  Cbartes  I.,  i 

Importa  arooonted  to  &S,09g  tons,  and  the  proaohed  New  Baven.  he  hid  the  fbgitlrea  la 

■qiorta  to  84,167  tona,  most  of  which  were  nis  boose,  and  preacncd  to  his  oongregatioQ 

mnqrarted  by  railroad.  The  receipts  of  lumber  from  UUah  xvi.  8and4:  "Dido  the  ontoaMi: 

vara  99,318,910  feet,  abont  |  of  which  came  by  bewrav  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  ovt- 

rinr,  and  th                                              '.-.'.  casts  dwell  with  tbee,  Moab  :  be  thon  a  oovart 

wwe  as  folio  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  Alter  tba 

b«B,  1,698  toe  death  of  Wilson,  the  pastor  in  Boston,  in  1H7,  ha 

di;  Indianco       .              .  was  called  and  removed  theretosacceed  him. 

MMSBlbs.;  I:....  n, „.-,..  ir-o, .:;.,,.  ^H. ...  DAYEZAC.    SeeAvKAO. 

ttoarandrailr  .ill.  u IlguL,  i>i,u«;ti Ijiulictt ;  Lutr-  DAVID,   the  Sd  king  of   Israel,  was  tba 

kr,90,fiG7;flc<>Mo«,!il»bl<Li.;coa].6.M7lon8:  yonngest  of  the  7  sons  of  Jesae  of  BethMiesa 

nnbcr,  16,01 -Hi  fn't;    ahinelni,   fi.hlBu.Otrii.  in  Jndah,  and  was  still  tending  the  flocks  of  Ua 

TbefirM  sctUi  mu  nt  ai  !>Hvi;nix>rt  ivni  Hindu  in  father  when  he  was  choeen  bv  the  prophet 

ISH,  the  site  '  m  :>.-><!'  ,i  t<.-''  '-"t  !,,<;'  ar  Samoa]  as  the  fotare  king  of  his  nation.    Ha 

btft)(«  by  a  company  for  93,000.    It  was  organ-  was  even  then  remarkable  for  beaoty,  valor,  and 

iaed  a*  a  town  io  1889,  sikdaa  a  city  in  IBOI.  skill  as  a  player  on  mnsical  instram^nta,    Hav- 

DAVENPORT,  Jomi,  Ut  minister  of  New  ing  been  brooshtto  the  ronrt  of  Saul  to  sootba 

Haven,  Conn.,  b<^  in  Coventry,  England,  in  the  melanchdy  of  the  kinc  by  his  harp,  and 

16M,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1 670.   He  distingnished  hbnself  by  challenging  and  slaying 

waa  educated  at  Oxford,  aod  became  an  eminent  the  Pnilistine  giant  Goliath,  he  won  the  frlend- 

praaobcr  among  tha  Pnritans  in  London,  and  ship  of  Banl'i  son  Jonathan,  and  the  love  of  hia 

Bfanster  of  6t.  Stephen's  ohnroh.    Abont  IflSO  daughter  HichaL  as  well  as  the  admiration  cf 

ka  was  engaged  in  the  pnriect  of  purchasing  the  the  people;  but  he  at  the  same  time  drew  upoa 

■IraTeh  lands  in  England  in  the  hands  of  lay-  himself  the  Jealnosy,  and  finally  the  ftiry  of  tha 

■MB,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  eongragstlana,  and  unhappy  kioz,  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  kill 

snat  profTcsa  was  already  made  in  the  eiecu-  him,  tnongh  ne  gave  liim  his  daughter  in  mar- 

mm  or  the  plan  wben  it  waa  inlempted  by  riage.    Saved  by  the  devotion  of  bis  wife  a 


Land,   who   was   apprehensive   that  ft     her  brother.and  protected  by  the  fsvorofSam-^ 
turn  to  the  pro&t  of  the  uonooufonnisU.     uel  and  the  priests,  David  escaped  to  Philtstl^* 


wZld  1    _ _      _ 

Boon  becoming  one  himself^  Mr.  Davennort  wns  and  afterward  collected  a  band  of  outlaws  and 

Ob^adtoresignbis pastoral  charge,and  retired  malcontents  iu  the  sootbern  part  of  Judab,  ^ 

to  BoOand  in  ISSI.     There  be  became  engaged  whoaa  bead  he  baffled  every  attempt  of  Saul  to 


b  a  eootrorersy,  taking  sidca  agmlust  the  gen-  capture  him,  and  e   .  .  , , 

•nl  baptism  of  childreo,  as  was  then  practised,  tics  oftaklngrevcngoon  his  pursuer, but  on  eaeb 

Hdfal  abont  3  years  returned  to  London.     See-  oocasioa  dismissed  Mm  wiihont  it^ury.     liv- 

ttt  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton,  containing  a  la-  ing  mostly  on  booty  from  the  hostile  ueighhora 

wmhUaocoontoftheMa—"'™"-—'-—  ••-  -*  .k.  h.k_„  »..  — .; 1 1„-  ii*.  iffl 

wvittoBoatou,  wherehean '  Aitla 
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made  Hebron  his  residence,  whOe  Abner,  the  rests.    He  has  written  a  nninber  of  operas,  of 

general  of  Saul,  prodaimed  Ishbosheth,  the  son  which  the  Perle  du  Brhil,  produced  in  1851, 

of  the  latter,  as  the  legal  sncoessor  to  the  has  proved  the  most  successful,  and  has  recently 

throne.  The  rivalry  of  the  2  houses  lasted  for  7  finisoed  a  5  act  opera,  entitled  ^^jjfin  du  monds. 

years,  and  ended,  after  the  assassination  of  Ab-  D AYH).  I.  Jacqtjbs  Lottis,  a  French  piunter, 

ner  by  Joab,  the  general  of  David,  with  that  of  bom  in  Paris,  Ang.  81, 1748,  died  in  Bmssc^ 

lihbosheth  by  2  obscure  persons.    David,  now  Dec.  29, 1825.    H&  taste  for  painting  was  fos- 

king  of  the  whole  nation,  conquered  the  citadel  tered  by  his  nnde  Buron,  the  architect,  and 

of  Zion  from  the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  further  developed  in  the  studio  of  the  historioal 

capital  and  the  seat  of  the  national  worship,  painter  Yien,  the  same  who  subsequently  pre- 

whidi  he  organized  with  the  aid  of  priests,  pro-  sided  over  the  French  academy  at  Rome.  l)avid, 

phets,  poets,  and  musicians,  entered  into  friendly  having  succeeded  in  1775  in  obtaining  the  great 

relations  with  Phoenicia,  and  defeated  the  Phi-  prize  for  one  of  his  paintings,  follow^  his  maa- 

listines,  theMoabites,  the  Syrians,  theEdomite&  ter  to  Rome,  and  there  imbibed  that  love  for 

and  the  Ammonites,  thus  making  the  limits  oi  classical  art  which  afterward  caused  him  to  be 

his  country  to  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  hailed  in  France  as  the  great  reformer  who  had 

the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Damascus  to  the  wrought  the  same  change  in  painting  which 

Arabian  gulf.   The  militarv  power  of  the  state  Gomeille  had  introduced  into  the  drama.    His 

attained  its  highest  pitch  during  his  reign,  and  first  important  work,  the  "  Plague  of  St  Roch,** 

a  corresponding  development  of  prosperity,  cul-  was  executed  by  him  *at  Rome  for  the  lazaretto 

ture^  and  literature  was  at  least  prepared.    But  of  Marseilles.     This  was  followed,  after  hla 

the  prophet  Nathan  prohibited  him  from  build-  return  to  Paris  in  1780,  by  "  Belisarius'*  and 

ing  the  temple,  whidi  he  intended,  because  of  '^Andromache  lamenting  ihe  Death  of  Heo* 

the  blood  he  had  shed  in  war.    The  later  years  tor."    In  1784  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 

of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  consequences  finished  his  great  picture  of  the  '*  Horatii,** 

of  polygamic  disorder  in  his  house,  and  the  which  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Italy  and 

passionfl  and  ambition  of  some  of  his  sons,  by  France.    In  1787  he  produced  the  "  Death  of 

revoUa,  conspiracies,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Socrates;"  in  1788,  tne  ** Loves  of  Paris  and 

BiB  son  Absalom,  having  taken  a  bloody  re-  Helen ;"  and  in  1789,  his  famous  "Brutus," 

Ten^  on  his  half  brother  Amnon  for  the  rape  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  XVI.  as  a 

of  hia  sister  Tamar,  and  lived  for  some  years  pendant  to  the  "Horatii."   In  1798  we  find  him 

in  eadle,  was  recondled  with  his  father,  but  in  the  convention  as  one  of  the  representatives 

afterward  conspired  against  him  and  brought  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  voting  for  the  death  of 

about  an  idmost  general  insurrection,  which,  the  same  monarch  who  had  previously  been  hia 

but  for  his  own  blunders  and  the  devotion  and  patron.    But  although  actively  engaged  in  poli- 

conrage  of  a  part  of  the  army,  would  have  tics,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  his  art,  and 

proved  Msl  to  David.    Absalom  fell  by  the  beside  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,"  and 

hands  of  Joab  ;  Sheba,  a  Benjamite,  who  im-  the  *'  Entry  of  Louis  XYI.  into  the  Assembly,'' 

mediately  after  him  raaised  the  standard  of  re-  executed  in  1790  for  the  constituent  assembly, 

hellion,  was  subdued  by  Amasa,  the  successor  he  found  in  the  tragical  incidents  of  the  reign 

to  Joab  in  command  ;  a  conspiracy  of  Adoni-  of  terror  abundant  elements  for  the  exercise  of 

Jah,  another  of  David^s  sons,  was  bafiled  by  his  genius,  as  evidenced  by  his  pictures  of  the  as* 

the  q>eedy  proclamation  of  Solomon,  son  of  sassinationofLePeUetier  and  of  Marat.   At  the 

Bath-sheba,  as  heir  and  Idng.  Shortly  afterward  same  time  he  became  the  great  oracle  on  all  pub- 

the  aged  monarch  died  (1015).    His  graceful  lie  occasions  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 

elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most  festivals  and  the  costumes  of  civil  and  militaiy 

admirable  of  his  poems,  but  it  is  principally  the  officers — a  task  peculiarly  congenial  to  him,  and 

*^  Psalms  "  that  have  immortalized  his  name,  at  tiie  same  time  enhancing  his  popularity  with 

(See  PsAiJc)  the  people  of  Paris,  who  ddighted  in  mimicking 

DAY  LU,  Fiucixir,  a  French  composer,  bom  at  the  manners  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity.  The 

Cadenet,  in  Yaucluse,  March  8, 1810.    His  ear-  same  Grecian  and  Roman  predilection  which  he 

liest  instruction  in  mudo  was  acquired  at  Aix,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  paintings  swayed  hia 

where  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  tiie  catiiedral,  mind  in  these  arrangements,  and  also  appeared 

and  whence  at  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Paris,  in  his  occasional  political  speeches.    After  the 

and  entered  the  conservatory.    Soon  after  he  downfall  of  his  favorite  hero  Robespierre,  he 

joined  the  St.  Simonians,  for  whom  he  com-  was  put  in  prison,  released  after  4  months^ 

posed  the  muac  of  the  choruses  sung  at  their  through  the  intercession  of  his  pupils,  but  soon 

ertabUshment  at  M6nilmontant,  and  with  some  after  rearrested  and  detained  until  the  promul* 

of  whom,  on  the  dlasolutibn  of  the  sect,  he  gation  of  the  amnesty  of  Oct.  24, 1795.   While 

travelled  in  Egypt  and  the  East.    The  fruits  of  in  prison,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  picture 

Ida  travek  were  seen  in  the  Desert^  a  choral  of  the  '^  Sabines,"  which  he  finished  in  1799. 

symphony,  published  in  1844,  several  years  af-  He  was  engaged  upon  a  picture  of  Leonidas 

ter  hia  retom  to  Paris.    On  this  piece,  which  at  Thermopylsd,  when  his  services  were  put  in 
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tribntion  of  Eagles^  pleased  the  emperor  best;  1887  he  was  emplojed  upon  his  soolptiiras  of 

while  the  piotnre  in  which  Booaparte  b  repre-  the  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of  8t  QeneTi^Te, 

•anted  opon  an  impetaons  horse,  on  Meant  8t  at  Paris,  which  oonsUtnted  the  great  work  d 

Bernard,  pointing  ont  to  his  soldiers  the  path  to  his  life.    His  other  productions  embrace  ' 


fdorj,  which  is  now  in  the  Berlita  museum,  was  reliefr  for  the  palace  of  Fontaineblean ;  **  Christ,^ 
&•  most  popular.  Expelled  from  France  soon  the  *^  Virgin,"  and  **  St.  John,"  for  the  cathe- 
after  Napoleon^s  downfall,  he  betook  himself  to  dral  of  Angers ;  **  8t.  Cecilia  singing  the  Praise 
Brussels,  but  not  without  having  before  his  de-  of  God,'*  for  the  church  of  8L  Maurioe  of  An- 
parture  from  Paris  given  another  proof  of  his  gers ;  ^*  A  Shepherd  Beholding  Himself  in  the 
patriotism  by  refusing  to  execute  the  portrait  Water.**  for  the  museum  of  the  same  place;  the 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  his  exile  at  Brus-  ^  Battle  of  Fleurus,'*  and  the ''  Battle  of  Heliopo- 
•ds  he  produced  ^  Cupid  and  P^che,**  the  lis,**  for  the  triumphal  arch  at  Marseilles,  beside 
^Farewell  of  Telemaohus  and  Eucharis,'*  the  a  great  number  ofkindred  works  of  art  He  also 
^  Wrath  of  AduUea,**  and  ^  ILirs  disarmed  by  executed  medals,  busts^  and  statues  of  celebrities 
Venus,*'  which  were  exhibited  all  over  Belgium  of  all  countries,  including  Washington  and  La- 
for  charitid>le  purposes ;  while  a  copy  of  his  layette,  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wadn 
^  Coronation  <i  Napoleon,**  also  executed  by  ington ;  Jefferson  and  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  New 
him  at  Brussels,  made  a  successful  tour  through  York ;  Berzelius  in  Copenhagen ;  Bentham  in 
Gfeat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  hb  England;  Lady  Sydney  Morgan  in  Ireland; 
later  pictures  we  find  the  classical  rigidity  of  Gutenberg  at  Strasbourg ;  Comeille  at  Rouen ; 
hii  previous  works  soft^ied  to  some  extent  by  Racine  at  La  Fert^lOlon  ;  Cuvier  at  Mont- 
a  greater  infosion  of  sentiment.  He  excelled  b<&liard,  and  at  the  jardin  de$ plantei  iaTui^ ; 
abo  in  portrait  paintinf^,  his  heads  of  Marat  Talma,  MUe.  Mars,  and  Joseph  Ch^nier,  at  the 
and  Pius  VII.  constituting  his  most  remark*  iMdtre  FranfaU  in  Paris ;  Henry  II.  at  Boa- 
able  achievements  in  this  branch  of  art  Giro-  logne ;  Francis  I.,  Louis  XVX,  Bernard  de  St. 
del,  Gros,  Gerard,  Drouais,  Ingres,  Isabey,  Pierre,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  at  Havre ;  Ftoe- 
David  d* Angers,  azid  many  others  who  have  Ion  at  Cambray ;  ChAteaubriand,  Laniartine, 
become  eminent  artists,  were  among  his  pupils^  Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Victor  Hugo,  Btomger, 
and  became  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  Hahnemann,  Arago,  Lamennais,  Madame  de 
which  he  inaugurated.  His  body  was  buried  Staftl,  Andr6  Ch6nier,  Rossini,  Paganini.  In 
at  St  Godule,  in  Brussels,  and  his  heart  in  Paris;  BOme,  General  Foy,  St  Cyr,  Socnel, 
Pte  la  Chaise,  where  his  fiiimily  have  erected  Gobert,  and  many  other  monuments,  at  Pte  la 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  IL  Pmu  Jkan,  Chaise.  The  mausoleum  of  Marco  Boziaris  at 
a  French  sculptor,  commonly  called  David  Missolonghi,  presented  by  him  as  a  token  of  his 
b^Akoebs,  after  the  town  of  Angers,  where  he  ^mpathy  with  the  Grecian  struggles  for  nation* 
was  bom,  March  12, 1789,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  4^  si  independence,  is  one  of  his  best  prodnotioiia. 
1866.  He  was  not  a  rdative  of  the  famous  His  last  work,  the  statue  of  Dr.  Bichat,  was 
painter  of  his  name,  although  he  was  his  pupil  placed  in  the  great  court  of  the  medical  school 
and  married  his  niece.  When  only  20  years  of  Paris  on  July  16,  1857.  In  politics  he  was 
old  he  obtained  a  medal  of  encouragement  an  ardent  republican.  He  was  a  representative 
from  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1811  ofthepeopleof  his  native  department  of  Maine- 
bis  bas»-relief  of  Epaminondas,  which  is  in  the  et-Loire  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  1848,  in- 
museum  of  his  native  town,  gained  the  first  variably  votins  and  exerting  his  infiuence  and 
price  for  sculpture,  and  along  with  it  a  pension  pen  in  favor  of  the  republican  party.  After  the 
to  finish  his  education  in  Italy,  his  struggles  eotfo^f^fatof  Dec.  2, 1851,  his  naifae,  which  was 
with  povortv  having  previously  been  relieved  endeared  to  the  people  and  in  the  same  propor- 
by  an  annus!  allowance  of  $50  from  his  towns-  tion  obnoxious  to  Louis  Napoleon,  appeared  in 
men  of  Angers,  and  by  his  celebrated  name-  one  of  the  earliest  lists  of  the  proscribed.  He 
sake,  who  gave  him  gratuitous  instruction.  He  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  and  was  not  permit- 
passed  5  years  at  Rome ;  then  visited  London,  ted  to  return  to  France  until  after  neaHv  8  years 
where,  although  in  indigence,  he  rejected  an  of  exile,  during  which  time  he  visited  Greece, 
advantageous  ofier  to  execute  a  monument  David  excelled  more  by  his  immense  capacity 
aommemorative  of  Waterloo ;  and  on  his  re-  for  labor  than  by  originality  and  greatness  of 
tarn  to  Paris  established  his  reputation  by  genius,  many  of  his  productions  aiming  rather 
hii  statue  of  Conde,  which  is  at  Versailles,  at  effect  than  at  fidelity  to  nature.  The  nniver- 
and  by  one  in  marble  of  King  Ren6  of  Ai^jou,  sal  regard  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  the  best 
for  the  town  of  Aix.  lie  was  elected  a  member  minds  of  France  was  evident  at  his  funeral  at 
€i  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  Aug.  5,  1826,  and  Pere  la  Chaise  on  Jan.  8, 1856,  when  an  extraor- 
appointed  professor,  Dec.  6,  1826.  In  1828  he  dinary  crowd  of  eminent  men  attended,  headed 
want  to  Weimar,  where  he  modelled  a  bust  of  by  the  veteran  poet  B^rangcr,  while  Cavaignao 
Goethe  in  marble,  and  presented  it  to  that  town ;  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers,  both  of  whom  have 
1m  also  executed  it  in  bronze  for  the  city  of  since  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Mvnich.  In  1834  he  revisited  Germany,  exe-  DAVIDSON.  I.  A  W.  central  co.  of  N.  C. ; 
anting  at  the  latter  city  a  bust  of  Schelling.  ares,  630  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1850. 15,820,  of  whom 
at  Drssden  one  of  Tieck,  and  at  Berlin  one  of  8,992  were  slaves.  The  Yadkin  river  washes 
Baaoh  and  one  of  Homboldt.    Fhm  1885  to  iu  westom  border,  and  several  smaller  streama 
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intsiwot  iL    The  tnrfaoe  is  diversified  bj  UHs  oharftoten  of  fthnoit  angelio  lorelinMs,  u  to 

and  vslle^a,  sod  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  ferdle.  make  it  imposrible  to  dtof  them  the  pleanm 

Gold  has  been  foand  !□  the  Bontheni  part  of  the  trhich  th^  enjc^^  and  conferred  b;  their  onu' 

eoDDtv.    The  productions  in  1660  were  8S,4S4  poritiona.    Uargaret'a  poema  were  introdaood 

bushels  of  wheat,  607,S61  of  oora,  174,086  of  to  the  world  under  the  anspioea  of  Washington 

oata,  and  9Z2i  balea  of  cotton.    There  were  5  IrrisK,  and  the  works  of  both  sisters  ware  pob- 

aawmills,  4  toaneriea,  aod 41  oharotaes.  Formed  liahea  together  In  1360. 

from  Rowan  ooantjr  in  1828,  and  named  in  DAVIDSON,  WiLLiiit,an  Amuriean  general 

honor  of  Gen.  William  Davidson.  II.  A  N.  oen-  in  the  war  of  the  reTolation,  born  io  LaDCBSl«r 

tnl  00.  of  Tenn.,  divided  into  9  nearly  eqoal  oo.,  Penn.,  in  1746,  fell  in  the  biittle  of  Cowan's 

parts  by  the  Camberland  river;  area,  750  aq.  ford,  N.  C,  Feb.  1  1781.  Hu  jmrents  removed 

m. ;  pop,  in  1800,  8a881,  of  whom  14,176  were  to  Bowan  co,  N.  0,,  when  he  waa  4  years  old, 

davea.    The  snrGice  la  slightly  nneven;  the  soil  and  he  was  edocated  at  the  Queen's  museum, 

is  good  and  weU  watered,  and  agricnltore  b  in  afterward  styled  Liberty  Hall  academy,  at  Char- 

a  forward  state.    The  limestone  fbmid  here  is  lotle.    He  took  np  arms  at  the  ontbreak  of  Uie 

of  ezoellent  qnality.    In  1860  the  prodnctiona  revolntion,  waa  m^or  of  one  of  the  first  regi- 

were  1,698,463  bnshelaof  corn,  163,316  ofoata,  meala  raised  in  Osrollna,  was  appointed  briga- 

108,861  of  sweet  potetoea,  261,804  lbs.  of  bntter,  dier  after  the  battle  of  Oamden,  and  in  1781  was 

S8,8S8of wool,aDd  1,27Tbaleaof  cotton.  There  despatched  by  Greene  to  prevent  Cornwallis 

'  were  61  ohm^es,  and  1,498  pupils  attending  fnmt  paedng  the  Oatawba  i\t  Cowan's  ford, 

pnblic  and  other  schools,     "nie  Cumberhuia  With  his  deuh  in  the  batde  %vLirh  ensued,  and 

river  in  this  part  of  its  oonrse  is  navigable  for  with  the  dispernon  of  his  troopa,  began  the 

•teamboate,  and  8  good  turnpike  roada,  leading  pnrenit  of  Greene  by  Oomwaljis, 

to  diSbrent  parta  of  the  state,  meet  in  this  DAYIE,aW.oentraloo.of  N.  C. :  area,abont 

oonnty.    Naahville,  the  oapital  of  the  state,  is  260  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,8fji!,  of  whom  2,171 

the  seat  of  justice.  were  slaves.     It  haa  a  rovgli,  IjUly  eurfnee. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  a  post  village  of  Tadkin  river  and  Hunting  ci-cck  are  the  prin- 

Ueoklenbnrg  eo.,  K.  0.,  and  the  seat  of  I&vid-  cipal  etrearas.    In  1660  Uie  prodnctiona  were 

•on  ooUege,  an  institntion  fonnded  in  l&iO^  and  S9,076  bnshela  of  wheat,  801,010  of  ooro,  and 

having  ^at  100  stadenta,  and  a  lihrar;  of  79,039  of  oats.    The  oonnty  was  urgnnized  in 

0,000  or  6,000  rolames.                  .  1886,  and  named  in  honor  of  Qen.  William  B. 

DAVIDSON,  LnoBETiA  W.nn*,  an  American  Davie.  Oapital,  Mocksville. 
poetess,  bom  atPlattsbnrg,  N.  T.,  Sept.  27, 1808,  DAVIE,  WiLuiK  KioHABoeoir,  an  Ameriean 
died  Ang.  S7,  1826.  She  wrote  verses  at  4  revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  England,  Jnne  SI, 
jeara  of  age,  having  taught  herself  in  secrecy  1766,  died  at  Camden,  8.  C,  Nov.  8, 18S0.  Hft 
to  copy  the  letters  from  printed  books.  The  waa  bronght  to  North  Carolina  when  he  was  6 
carlieet  of  her  prodactions  which  are  preserved  years  old,  and  waa  grednated  at  Princeton,  N. 
were  written  when  she  was  9  years  old.  When  J,,  in  1776.  He  retnmed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
ehe  was  16  she  was  plaoed,  through  the  care  of  began  to  stndy  the  law  but  soon  entered  the 
a  friend,  at  a  yonng  lady's  aohool  in  Troy,  where  revolntionarv  army,  and  obtuned  a  csptainof 
her  qipUeation  soon  nndermined  her  health,  in  Pulaski's  legion.  At  the  time  of  Grates's  de- 
She  waa  stiU  allowed  to  continoe  ber  studies,  feat  he  expended  the  last  shilling  of  an  estate 

'even  when  weakened  by  medical  treatment,  bequeathed  him  by  his  nncle,  William  Richard- 
and  even  to  inorease  her  labor  to  prepare  for  son,  in  eqaipping  the  company  which  he  oom- 
a  pnbUc  ezamination,  the  result  of  which  was  a  manded.  Ho  rose  to  be  colonel  and  oommiaaary, 
faMtio  consumption  from  which  ehe  died.  Al-  served  thronghont  the  war,  and  was  a  favorite 
thbn^  a  great  part  of  her  compositions  were  officer  under  Sumter  and  Greene.  At  the  peace 
destroyed,  278  pieces  remain,  some  of  which  he  retnmed  to  his  profession,  and  was  a  mem- 
were  pnblished  u  1820,  with  a  memoir  by  Mr.  ber  of  the  convention  to  form  the  IT.  6.  consti- 
B.  ¥.  B.  Uorse,  afterward  repnbliabed  with  a  tution  in  1787,  and  advocated  ita  acceptance  in 
life  by  IGsa  Sedgwick.  The  volume  produced  the  convention  of  North  Carolina.  Through 
a  rentarkable  sensaUon,  and  waa  noticed  by  his  influenoe  the  university  of  North  Carolina 
Sonthej  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  with  the  was  established.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
observation:  "In  our  own  langnage,  except  that  state  in  1799,  and  soon  after  appointed  by 
in  the  cosea  of  Ohatterton  and  Kirke  White,  President  Adams  envoy  to  France,  being  joined 
we  can  call  to  mind  no  instance  of  so  early,  so  with  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  and  Mr-  Murray, 
ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of  intellectual  Aitor  his  return  he  lived  in  South  Carolina. 
advancement" — Her  sister,  Haboakbt  UiLuat,  DAVIES,  CnABLsa,  LLD.,  an  American  m»- 
bom  March  26,  1828,  died  Nov.  26, 1837,  had  thematician,  bom  at  Washington,  Litchfield  eo., 
the  same  sensibilil;  and  precocity,  and  began  to  Conn.,  Jan.  22, 1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigra- 
write  at  6  years  of  age.  At  10  she  wrote  and  ted  with  his  father  to  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  T., 
acted  in  a  passionate  drama  in  society  st  New  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Block  lake,  then 
York ;  and  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  her  little  ehe  than  a  wilderness.  Here  ho  puraned 
Aster's  fate,  her  intellectual  activity  seems  to  the  usual  occupatjonsofafarmertillhewaasent 
have  been  tolerated  rather  than  restrained.  Bat  to  the  mihtary  academy  at  West  Point,  whkh 
boUi  t^  them  posaessed  such  influence,  through  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.    From  that  in- 
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HhUtMilMWMmdiuMdwithUieniJcofUao-  iBtagnl  Colfnln*:"  "DrK-Hiitirv  OMtmettj;" 

MMOt  in  IIm  llgnt  •rtiUotX-    After  b  brief  but  "  Sl>•llo9^  Sluulov-R,  ncd  I'<nit>«vlivu ;"  ''  hofoo 

Mtin  MTTiea  with  bu  n^iatut.  he  wu  tnuut-  of  MatWuolicB ;"   aud  %  "  MulicmoUcal  Dto- 

fKnd  U  tlM  «arMof Mgliwen,  ud  iwigncd  to  Uonvy." 

iOf  at  lb*  MH«07  lo  Mn*t  u  tnchor  ia  a  DA  VIES,  ^ib  John,  ui  Eno:li*li  poot,  born  in 

•pmw  of  iMtnHtim  Hmogli  which  bo  bad  bnt  TiHburi,  Will&birc,  iii  I&70,  din)  In  103S-    Ue 

taoaiUlr  MMod  m  &  poplL    In  181S  ba  kUq-  aluditd  aX  Oxfurd  and  al  the  Ulddlo  Tetnple, 

taWtM  UM  Un*  of  anar  nomotioD  lot  that  of  from  wliich  tie  waa  expelled  for  bU  nnmlj  tna- 

fW  scadianf,  and  aftaa  uUns  In  tucMmaa  the  ]icr,  and  diirms  tiia  exclmion  wrote  moat  of  bia 

nffitrft  'f  rrHT* — 1 1 — *^— — -T-.^iv-».ti^  ._.i  po^nui    In  tlio  roign  of  Jamos  I.  h«  waa  altor- 

Bainral  phltoaophy,  aoooMdod  to  thaabargoof  aoj-gcaenl  nud  spcakor  of  tb«  couuuoni  to 

dMBwtbeisall«aldapaftiiwiit,aDd  waaoonimi^  Irvlaiid:  aat  in  the  English  pariiamont,  and  at 

rfonad  praCvKir  in  18U.    In  addition  to  tha  tha  tinin  of  hia  death  hod  jnst  Iweo  tnada  lord 

atdootw  dnUaa  Inoidaat  lo  Ida  iww  posUiun,  he  ohi«f  ju>tir«.    Uia  priodu^  work  wu  a  didao* 

aad^took  tha  nnmtation  of  a  M-rlea  of  t«it  tlo  pMnt  votitlvd  Atnet  TV^im.  or  the  "Soul 

bodca   upon  bla  wrarit*  atndj.    In   tbU  ha  of  Man,aud  the  Iniiiiortaliljtberaof  (LoadoB, 

■Mgibt  to  gfra  U>  bb  pni^k,  bj  a  connoctcd  1569),  which,  tbnnxh  tliowintr  no  pawim  and 

tooraa  of  matbaoiatianl  bwnin(,  the  frao  and  little  fonrf,  in  remarkable  fur  ita  condawtion 

IMdraMvr  Ibdr  nMotal  power*,  rather  than  a  of  Uioiieht  aiul  fflirituiu  i>r«ai«iiHi  of  Hyt^ 

|MflaetiaoordaUclMdprDpoallloiAwbieb,how-  DA'VlEi!,Sji)fCBi,DJl.,  an  American  diviiM, 

•varvalnahlaueloiaaDtaafkiiowlad^arotoo  nraiideot  nf  ihocjillogeof  New  Jerw;,  borais 

gftea  wanting  in  logical  eooneetioa  aa  a  meana  New  Castlo  co.,  Uel„   Nov.   8,  1TM,  Hoi  at 

of  edncatioD.    ITbila  engaged  hi  the  execotion  I'rinoeton.  N.  J^  Feb.  i,  ITBl.    He  recdred  a 

* tealu  gave  war.    Abron-  cai«Ail  reliaUma  edocalion  at  homa,  rtn^ad  tbt 

,    ided  for  a  while  hia  labor^  claiaio^   Kl«nM^  and  aln  tliooloicr,  at    V r. 

ftveed  him  to  nma  Ua  poat  at  Waat  Point,  and  Hlur'i  (chnol  at  Fogg'*  Uaoor,  and  was  lirmtJ 

in  1637  to  Tidt  Eoropa.    The  change  bad,  aa  t>i  preach  in  l'A6.    UnUincd  in  the  ncit  j^aar, 

vaa  tappoaed,  the  deairad  efieet,  and  locai  after  lie  waa  al  hia  rvximwt  appoinlod  to  officiate  at 

hia  ratnm  be  aooaptAd  the  pntfeaeonhip  of  ma-  dilTcrant  plai-M  or  vorshtp  in  Iluiovar  o»,  Va^ 

tlMDiatica  in  Trinitj  ooilcga,  Hart/ord,  Conn^  wbero,  the  Kpiaoop^  church  bong  then  tba 

and  reannwd  bii  lanoia  n*  teaoher  and  anthor.  cstabluhed  .diarch  of  Viigiiua,  rUMenlem  wan 

Bnt  the  diaaaae  of  the  throat  acabi  tbrealened,  obnuloa*  to  tba  dvU  antborltlca.    Bla  lafcon 

ad  be  relinqaiihed  thia  paaitnon  for  that  of  wm*  Ughlr  amiamftJ,  and  lad  la  a  coutroTwy 

neater  in  the  arm;,  and  treamrer  of  Waat  botwean  bbn  and  iha  king'*  attomcr-geaeral  aa 

it  academr.    Theee  poata  be  rengned  in  to  whether  the  aet  of  toleration  which  had  baas 

IBU,  and.  belMTing  hb  health  firmly  ratored,  paawd  in  En^and  for  the  relief  of  Ptotaatant 

raanmed  bl*  favorite  oconpation  <tf  the  lecture  mMnntrri  extended  alao  to  Virginia.    The  olli' 

nota  and  the  deak  in  the  uiiTcnity  of  New  mate  deciaioa  of  the  qneation  waa  in  the  afflrnf 

Tork,  where  he  took  the  dveotion  of  the  de-  ativa.    In  1TS8  Ur.  Daviea  waa  aent  with  Gil- 

Mrtmenta  of  matbeniatica  and   natural  phi-  bert  Teanent  to  En^and  to  loUcit  fnnda  for  tba 

MMopbj.    Bbortij  afterward  he  retired  to  the  oollega  of  New  Jeraey,  wm  reodved  with  favor 

eoontrj  to  aoek  in  mrnl  pnrauit*  the  health  and  aa  a  preacher  in  Endand  and  Scotland,  and  waa 

npoaa  eateotial  to  the  reahxation  of  hii  ednca-  aaocMafol  in  the  object  of  hii  uumod.    He  re^ 

twnal  plaoi,  and  at  hia  reaidence  near  Fuhkili  lumcd  hi«  pastoral  labon  on  hia  return,  amid 

LandinfT,  on  the  Utidaon,  completed  hi*  seriea  the  eidtement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 

of  text  books.     Not  long  after  he  renimed  bi<  ai»d after  Uie  defeat  ufBraddock  preached  aser- 

profenional  dntieai,  first  in  the  normal  ichool  mon, whichwaBpubliilied,inaootetowhichoe- 

■t  Albanf,  aod  afterward  !□  Colombia  ooUcge,  cor*  the  paange  :  ^ . . . .  that  bera4o  youth,  OoL 

of  which  latter  imtitotion  he  now  direota  tne  Waihingtoo,  whom  I  cannot  bat  hope  Prori- 

inathemalical    itudiei.     Hia  worki,  which  are  deooe  hai  hitherto  preserved  in  aorignal  a  man- 

Bmnerou*,  are  charactarixed  hj  great  perfpi-  ner  far  toaio  impoiiant  terrice  to  hii  country.*' 

Mity  and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and,  con-  The  flnt  preabjterr  in  Virtcinia  waa  estahlt*bed 

iidtred  ai  a  Mriei,   preaent   a  natural   order  throngh  bis  exertion*  in  1T56 ;  and  in  17B8  be 

of  aMfueooe  which  nukea  them  a  valoable  con-  waa  choaen  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwarda  aa 

tribation  to  the  educational  retoorcea  of  the  present  of  the  college  of  New  Jeracf.    Thia 

eonntry.    They  conuit  of  a  "  Primary  Aritli-  appointmaot  be  dediacd,  bat  it  waa  renewed 

uatie    and    Table   Book  ;"  "  Firat  Leaaona  in  the  next  year,  when  in  accordance  with  the 

Arithmetie;""  Intellectual  Arithmetic;"  "New  lodgment  of  the  lynod  he  accepted  it.    A  ool- 

Bebool    ArithuMrdo,"   with    key ;    '*  Cniveraity  botkin  of  Lii  tennons  was  pablished  after  bia 

Arithmetie,''  with  key;  "Grammar  of  Arilh-  death,  in  8  vols.,  and  pawed  through  Mveral 

Wltio;"    "  Elementary    Algebra,"    with    key ;  editiona  in  Great  llritain  and  In  America. 

"Detoentarr    Geomeuy   and   Trigonometry;"  DAVIESS,    tlie  name  of  3   coantic*  in  the 

"Pvaetical    MaUiematica;"    "  Cnivenitf  Alge-  United  States.     I.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ky^  bordei^ 

bc%''withkey;  "BoDrdon'iAlgcbra,"  with  key;  ing  on  Ind.;  area,  about  400  tq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

"LcMndra'aGeotDctry;"  "  Element*  of  Purvey-  1850,  12,8G1,  of  whom  i,88D  wore  alaves.     The 

Ing ;   "Analytical  Geomatiy ;"  "  Diflerantial  and  Uhio  river  bonnda  it  on  the  N.,  and  tireen  rivei^ 
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A  nsrlgable  stream.  toticheB  it  on  tbe  W.    The  him  to  flee  to  Venice.     That  repnblio  was  then 

snr&oe  is  level  and  tne  soil  generally  good.  Coal  raising  troops  for  one  of  its  frequent  wars.   Da- 

haa  been  fonnd  in  large  quantities.    The  pro-  vila  ofTerea  to  enlist  800  men,  which  he  did, 

dnctions  in  1860  were  789,860  bnshels  of  com,  and  with  them  Joined  several  eiq>editions ;  eon- 

81,958  of  wheat,  81,801  of  oats,  8,426,638  lbs.  turning  to  rise  hi  the  service,  until  he  held 

of  tobacco,  20,819  of  wool,  and  14,217  of  flax,  commands  successively  in  Friuli,  Oandia,  Dal- 

The  county  was  orgCnized  in  1815,  and  since  matia,  and  elsewhere.  The  dedicatory  epistle  of 

1850  has  been  divided  to  form  McLean  county,  his  history  is  dated  from  Brescia,  where  he  waa 

Kamed  in  honor  of  Col.  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  who  governor.    For  these  services  he  received  a 

fdl  at  tJie  battle  of  Tippecanoe.    Oapital,  Owen-  pension,  as  well  as  restoration  to  his  hereditary 

borongh.    11.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  area  428  sq.  rank  of  constable  of  Oyprus.   The  circumstances 

m.,  between  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  White  river,  of  his  death  were  curious.  Beinff  appointed  gov* 

which  unite  at  its  S.  W.  angle ;  pop.  in  1850,  emor  of  Orema,  he  stopped  wiw  his  family,  and 

10,852.  The  greater  part  of  the  lana  is  level  or  attendants  at  the  hamlet  of  8.  Michele,  near 

rouing,  and  fertile.    There  are  large  beds  of  hi-  Verona,  to  demand  a  relay  of  horses.     This 

tominous  coal  in  the  county.*  In  1850  the  pro-  was  reftised  bv  the  postmaster,  who,  on  being 

ductions  were  648,685  bnshels  of  com,  80.200  reproved  for  his  insulting  conduct,  shot  Davila 

of  wheat,  59,944  of  oats,  and  8,988  tons  of  nay.  dead  with  an  arquebuse.    His  companions  then 

Tliere  were  17  churches,  and  1,124  pupils  attend-  fell  upon  the  party,  killed  the  chaplain,  and 

iDg  public  schools.  Organized  in  1817.   Capital,  wounded  several  others.    Davila's  son,  Antonio^ 

'Washington,    in.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter-  killed  the  postmaster  on  the  spot,  and  his  ao- 

seeted  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  complices  were  all  hanged.    Lord  Bolingbroko 

in  1866, 7,970,  of  whom  401  were  slaves.    The  calls  Davila's  history  a  noble  writing,  in  many 

snr&ce  is  moaerately  uneven  and  most  of  the  respects  eoual  to  that  of  Id vy.    It  was  first  pub- 

BoSl  fertile.    Oattle  and  swine  are  raised  in  con-  lished  by  JBaglioni,  the  printer  (Venice,  1680). 

iMerable  numbers.    In  1850  the  county  pro-  The  best  editions -are  those  issued  from  the 

duoed  212,586  bushels  of  com,  19,168  of  wheat,  royal  press  (Paris,  folio,  1644),  and  by  Apostolo 

45,986  of  oata,  and  742  tons  of  hay.    It  con-  Zeno  in  2  vols,  folio  (Venice,  1788),  the  latter 

tamed  2  churches,  and  there  were  800  pupils  in  with  a  biography  of  Davila. 

tiie  public  schools!    Capital,  Gallatin.  DAVIS.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 

DAVILA,  Enrico  Cattakiko,  an  Italian  his-  Mo.;   area,  about  480  sq.  m.;   pop.  in  1856, 

torian,  bom  near  Padua,  Oct  80, 1576,  mur-  11,528.    lox  river  flows  through  it,  and  it  is 

dered  near  Verona  in  July,  1631.     He  is  the  drained  by  the  sources  ofWyaconda  and  Fa- 

anthorcf  the  celebrated '^History  of  the  French  bins  rivers.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 

Gvfl  Wars  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  11.,  a  rich  soil,  but  timber  is  scarce.    In  1856  the 

Charies  IX,  Henry  HI.,  and  Henry  IV.''    This  productions  were  1,056,785  bushels  of  Indian 

work  is  penpicuous  and  tmstworthy,  and  has  com,  95,212  of  wheat,  278,226  of  oats,  28,286 

been  aoceptea  as  a  standard  authority  and  trans-  of  potatoes,  18,788  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,215  tons 

lated  into  several  languages.    Protestant  wri-  of  hay.    Tbe  county  was  named  in  honor  of 

ters  have  objected  to  tiie  favorable  view  taken  Garrett  Davis,  former  member  of  congress  from 

in  this  work  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.     In  Kentucky.    Capital,  Bloomfield.    II.  A  N.  co. 

this  opinion  Catholics  either  do  not  agree,  or  of  Utah;  area,  more  than  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

find  excuse  in  the  circumstance  that  Queen  1850,  1,184.    It  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  Great 

Catharine  was  the  patron  of  his  family  and  Salt  Lake,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch 

himself.    The  work  is  divided  into  15  books,  mountains.    Productions  in  1850,  17,675  bush- 

oontaining  a  record  of  the  events  from  the  elsof  wheat  and  16,083  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital, 

death  of  Henry  H.  in  1559,  till  the  peace  of  Farmington. 

Vervina,  1598.  Davila  was  the  youngest  son  DAVIS,  Ain>BEW  Jackson,  an  American 
of  Antonio  DavUa,  whose  ancestors,  for  100  clairvoyant,  bom  at  BloomingGrove,  Orange 
years,  had  been  constables  of  Cypras,  from  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1826.  While  yet  very 
which  position  the  elder  Davila  was  driven  im-  young,  he  was  taken  into  the  employment  of  a 
poverisned,  when  the  island  was  taken  by  the  neighboring  farmer,  and  up  to  his  12th  year 
Turks.  Having  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  spent  most  of  his  time  in  leading  cattle  to 
France.  C^itharine  de' Medici,  as  well  as  her  bus-  and  from  the  pasture,  and  watching  them  in 
band  King  Henry  H.,  took  him  into  favor.  He  the  fields.  In  Sept.  1888,  he  removed,  with 
thereon  sent  for  his  young  son  Arrigo,  whom  his  father^s  family,  to  Pougbkeepsie,  where,  up 
he  named  Enrico  Cattarino,  in  honor  of  the  king  to  the  year  1848,  he  was  employed  mostly  as  a 
and  queen,  and  devoted  him  to  their  service,  shoemaker^s  apprentice.  Early  in^  1848,  Mr. 
The  boy  commenced  life  as  the  king's  page;  at  William  Levingston  of  Pougbkeepsie  succeed- 
18  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished  him-  ed;  by  mesmeric  passes,  in  throwing  him  into  a 
selfatthesiegesofHonfleurs  and  Amiens.  Hav-  state  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  and  develop- 
ing retired  from  the  French  service  and  return-  ing  in  him  surprising  phenomena  of  clairvoy- 
ed  to  Italy,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  anoe.  Owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Innomi-  parents,  he  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  almost 
nati.  A  duel  with  a  poet  who  lampooned  him,  entire  ignorance,  the  whole  term  of  his  school 
and  whom  he  run  through  the  body,  caused  tuition  not  exceeding  some  5  or  6  months ;  and 
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teUtnornaliCaleb^dfapliqnediiogrMtd^sna  wo&md  with  ifagfliiig  ■tventJona  eooewniag 
€i  natural  talent  The  magnetic  paaiaa,  how-  things  in  heaven  and  earth  that  admit  of  no 
•fir  (as  is  asserted  bj  the  nnmerons  persons  direct  Terifioation.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Davis  has 
who  were  intimate  with  him  at  this  timeX  been  more  snccessftd  than  as  a  public  lecturer, 
aaened  to  transform  him  into  a  totally  difiEerent  thon^^  in  this  latter  ci^Mudty  he  has  had  some 
bains,  and  enabled  him  to disoonrBe on  medical,  influence;  and  to  his  general  instmmentalltj 
pqrdbological,  and  general  scientific  snbjects^em-  that  modem  movement  feiown  as  **  spiritual- 
nlojing  their  technical  terms  and  phrases  with  ism**  partly  owes  its  inauguration. 
Ae  fiidlity  of  a  learned  professor.  Soon  after  DiiVIS,  Ooaxleb  Henbt,  an  American 
thisi  he  aasodated  himself  with  Mr.  Levingston,  mathematician,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  Ift, 
his  magnetizer.  and  commenced  the  treatment  1807,  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Davis^  for 
of  the  diseased,  giving  diagnoses  and  prescrip-  many  years  U.  8.  solicitoMencoal  for  Maasa- 
tlooa  while  in  Uie  ma^ietic  trance.  In  this  be  chnsetts.  He  entered  the  U.  8.  navy  in  1828, 
was  regarded  as  eminently  successfbl,  and  by  and  received  in  1864  the  commission  of  com- 
the  mental  phenomena  which  he  exhibitedwhile  mander,  which  he  now  holds.  From  1844  to 
in  this  static,  many  were  attracted  to  biro  as  to  1840  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  U.  8.  coast  snr- 
an  oracle  of  superior  wisdom.  On  March  7,  vey,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  A.  D. 
1844,  without  the  assiBtance  of  the  mesmeric  Badie.  In  the  years  1846->'49,  he  was  engtu^ 
passes,  he  fell,  into  a  singular  trance,  during  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  waters  about  )^^n- 
whicb,  while  mysteriously  hiding  himself  from  tucket,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the 
his  friends  for  16  hours,  he  held  converse,  ss  he  **  new  south  shoal,"  and  several  smaller  shoals, 
asserts,  with  invinble  beings,  and  received  in-  directly  in  the  track  of  diips  sailing  between 
timations  and  instmctions  concerning  the  posi-  New  York  and  Europe,  and  of  ooastiug  vessels 
tion  he  was  subeequently  to  occupy  as  a  teach-  from  Boston.  These  important  discoveries  were 
er  flrom  the  interior  state.  In  the  summer  of  thought  to  account  for  several  wrecks  and  acci- 
1846  he  left  his  first  magnetixer,  Mr.  Levingston,  dents  before  unezplaioed,  and  they  called  fbrUi 
sad  associated  himself  with  Dr.  8. 8.  Lyon,  then  the  special  acknowledgments  of  insurance  com- 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  but  who  soon,  by  direction  panics  and  merchants.  When  Commander  Davis 
received  from  him  while  in  the  trance,  removed  left  the  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
with  bim  to  New  York.  There,  in  Nov.  fol-  of  the  '*  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  jQ- 
lowing,  he  induced  the  Rev.William  Fiahbough  manac,"  Frot  Bacbe  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
(then  of  New  Haven)  to  join  him  as  an  amanu-  segoretary  of  the  treasury,  lamenting  his  loss  and 
eosis,  and  commenced '  the  dictation,  in  the  complimenting  him  in  very  high  terms  (^  Coast 
dslrvoyant  trance,  of  his  first  and  most  con-  8nrvey  Report,'*  1849,  d.  72).  During  and  since 
iidcarable  work,  entitled  ^'The  Principles  of  his  connection  with  the  coast  survey,  Corn- 
Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  mander  Davis  has  been  appointed  on  several 
to  Mankind."  The  matter  composing  this  oc-  commissions  to  examine  the  state  of  the  har* 
tavo  of  nearly  800  pages  was  oictated  in  167  bora  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston.  4e. 
essays.  These,  as  declared  by  the  amanuen-  These  investigations  led  him  to  the  study  of 
sis  and  numerous  witnesses,  were  written  word  the  laws  of  tidal  action.  8ee  his  important 
(or  word  as  they  were  enunciated,  and  subse-  *^  Memoir  upon  the  Geological  Action  of  tha 
quently  printed  in  strict  fidelity  to  the  ideas  Tidal  and  other  Currents  of  the  Ocean**  (''  Ma- 
and  technical  terms,  the  very  phraseology  being  moirs  of  the  American  Academy,**  new  serieiL 
preserved  as  far  as  possible,  though  much  gram-  vol.  iv.),  and  the  ^  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood 
matical  revision  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Tide**  ^Smithsonian  Contributions,**  vol.  itl.. 
The  book  embraces  a  wide  range  of  soljects,  art  6).  The**  American  Nautical  Almanac**  owea 
ontological,  cosmical,  theological,  spiritual,  and  its  foundation  directly  to  Commander  Davis*s  pa- 
sooial,  which  are  presented  in  the  aspect  of  a  triotic  ^orts,  which  were  begun  and  sostained 
unitary  systc^m,  the  pervading  animus  of  which  in  n>ite  of  a  very  general  scepticism  with  ra- 
b  a  kind  of  attenuated  and  semi-spiritual  natu-  gard  to  its  success.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
ralisin,  which  ignores  and  repudiates  any  spe*  superintendent  of  the  work  in  1849,  and  the 
eial  divinity  or  sacredness  attaching  to  the  organization  devised  for  it  by  him  at  the  very 
laaohingti  uf  the  Htble.  After  the  completion  beginning  is  the  same,  in  every  important  par- 
of  thb  b<H)k,  Mr.  Davis  ceased  to  submit  him-  ticular,  as  that  under  which  it  still  continues  to 
self  to  maguotic  manipulations,  but  has  written  be  executed.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  this 
saveral  otlivr  works,  while  inure  or  less  illurai-  establishment  till  the  autunm  of  185^  when  he 
Bated,  as  he  cUims,  1)Y  the  intluence  of  invisible  was  ordered  to  naval  service  in  the  Pacific,  as 

Cit^      The»e  works  are  icverally  entitled  commander  of  tlie  sloop  of  war  8t.  Mary*s,  and 

''iirvat  Uarmonia,**  4  vols.  ;    the    ''Ap-  from  this  post  he  has  not  yti  (Jan.  1859 » r«- 

proachiug  Oisis,'*  the ''  Penetralia,''  the  '*  Pres-  turned.    Commsnder  Davis  is  the  anthor  oi  an 

enlAKv*  and'*  Inner  Life,**  the '' Magic  Staff '*  English  tran.4atiun  of  Gauss's  Thi^ris  M^ht» 

(hb  autv^biik^raphy) ;  beside  whicli  he  has  pub-  C^MrporumCaeUstium  (Boston,  1858),  snd  of  some 

Med  a  t'vw  uiitiiiT  |)roducUons.    The  phiIoM>-  shorter  transUtious  and  articles  in  the  denart* 

jfkk^  and  thiH>K>:ii*al  portions  of  those  works  ments  of  mathematical  astronomy  and  geodesy. 

4wr^  rvtftudvxl  bv   Mr.  l>avb's  friends  as  little  DAVIS,  Edwix    Hamiltox,   an   Amerioaa 

vswcv  than  rvi^^^liliou  of  his  first  work,  inter-  physician  and  ardueologist,  bom  in  Boai  ool. 
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Ohio,  Jan.  33, 1611,    He  wss  edncated  in  tiie  DAVrS,  JirFEBsoir,  an  A-mericon  solder  and 

Soioto  rtOej,  so  MDOwned  for  the  number  tni  etateatnan,  boro  June  8,  1808,  in  that  part  of 

mftgnitnde  of  its  andent  earthworks.     Besid-  Oiiristian  co.,  £j.,  irhich  now  forma  Todd  00. 

ing  in  the  Mmo  eonnty,  and  oogniiant  of  the  Boon  after  his  birth  hia  father,  Samuel  Davis,  & 

labors  of  Atwat«r  and  other  pioneer  e^lorers  planter,  vrho  served  during  the  revoIutionBr7 

in  this  department  of  science,  his  attontim  was  wjvr  in  the  mounted  force  of  Georgia,  removed 

directed  at  a  very  eorlj  age  to  the  subject  of  with    his   family   to   Mississippi,   and    settled 

American  antiquities.     From  1839   to  1838,  near  Woodville,  Wilkinson  co.    Young  Davis 

'  while  a  stndent  of  Kenjon  collie,  he  conduct-  received  on   academical  education,  and  waa 

ed  a  series  of  explorations  in  the  mounds  of  scut  at  the  usual  age  to  Transylvania  college, 

that  vicinity,  an  account  of  which  was  ^ven  in  Ey.,  which  be  left  in  1834  to  enter  the  U.  S. 

a  paper  read  before  the  philomatheeian  society,  military  academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  waa 

afterward  (by  request  of  the  profesBora)  en>  graduated  in  1928,  and  was  appointed  brevet 

targed,  and  delivered  as  a  lit«ra^  performancQ  2d  lieutenant.  He  remuned  in  the  army  7  yeara, 

at  the  commencement  of  18S3.    In  1888  he  had  and  served  as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer  oa 

several  interviews  with  the  late  Daniel  Web-  the  N,  W,  frontier  in  the  Black  Uuwk  war  of 

Iter,  then  making  a  tour  of  the  West    This  1031-32,  with  such  distinction  that,  March  4, 

great  statesman,  who  waa  deeply  interested  in  1833,  be  was  promoted  to  a  1st  lieutenancy  of 

WMtem  antiquities,  was  pained  to  witness  tlieir  dragoons,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in 

rapid  dis^pesrance,  and  sn^eated  the  forma-  1834:  in  various  expeditions  agoinftt  the  Comnn- 

tion-of  a  society  to  purchase  and  preserve  some  chos,  Pawnees,  and  other  hostile  Indian  tribes. 

of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  monnd-  He  resigned   his   commission,  Juno   30,   1885, 

bnilders.    The  opinion  of  such  a  man  waa  well  returned  to  Mississippi,  and  became  a  cotton 

caloolated  to  stimulate  the  yontbfnl  mind  of  planter,  living  in  retirement  till  1S43,  when  he 

Dr.  Davis  to  oontinne  theee  reeearohea.   For  16  negan  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 

yeara  he  diligently  studied  the  sntiiject,  and  the  democratic  side,  and  in  1844  was  chosen  rate 

resnlts  of  his  researches  are  embodied  in  the  of  the  presidential  electors  of  MLisiuippi  to  vote 

"Monnmentsof  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  which  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  In  Nov.  1945,  he  waselect- 

fonna  vol.  i.  of  the  "Smithsonian  Oontribntiona  ed  a  r^resentative  in  congress,  and  took  hia 

to  Knowledge."    Dr,  Davis  received  his  medi-  eeot  in  December  of  that  year,     lie  bore  a  coa- 

oal  degree  at  Cincinnati  in  1837,  after  which  he  spicuous  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  session 

aetUed  and  practised  his  profession  in  Chilli-  on  the  tarifT,  on  the  Oregon  question,  on  milita- 

«ithenntill850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  ry  affairs,  and  particularly  on  the  preparations 

the  New  York  medical  college,  he  was  called  to  for  war  against  Mexico  and  on  iho  organization 

fill  the  chair  of  materia  me^ca  and  tfaerapen-  of  volnntecr  militia  when  '•'\]h-]  i^it'>  lli"  ^orvice 

tics,  which  he  still  holds.    Ho  has  been  an  oo-    of  the  UnitedSlate?.  W^.il.  ■■ r. --  i!i  .Tuly, 

eaaional  contributor  to  some  of  the  scientifio  1B46,   ibc   1st   red[iii.'i:t          '■:,                 .ulim. 

and  medical  journals,  beside  being  for  a  time  teers,thenenrolled  for  service  in  Mexico,  elected 

one  of  the  oondnctors  of  the  "  American  Medi-  faim  their  ooloneL     Be  promptly  left  his  seat  in 

cal  Hoothly."     Daring  the  spring  of  1804  he  the  house,  and  overtaking  his  regiment  at  Nevr 

delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  archteok^  Orleans  on  its  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  led  it  to 

btfore  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston.  reSnforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rk) 

DAVIS,  Hehbt,   an  American  divine  and  Grande.    He  was  actively  engaged  In  the  attack 

scholar,  born  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  IB,  and  storming  of  Monterey,  Sept.  1848 ;  was  one 

1770,  died  at  Clinton,  March  7, 1862.    lie  was  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  thetermaof 

gradoated  at  Yale  college  in  1796,  then  became  the  capitulation  of  that  city ;  and  highly  distin- 

tntor  successively  at  Williams  and  at  Yale  col-  guish^  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista, 

leges,  and  in  1806  professor  of  Greek  at  Union  Feb.  28,   1847,  where  bis  regiment,  attacked 

college.    In  1809  he  was  chosen  to  the  pred-  by  an  immensely  superior  force,  maintained 

dency  of  Uiddlebnry  college,  VL,  and  in  IBIT  their  ground  for  a  long  time  unsupported,  while 

accepted  that  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  having  Col.  Davis  himself  though  severely  wounded, 

in  the  year  preceding  declined  Sesame  situation  remuned  in  the  saddle  nntll  the  close  of  the 

at  Tale  college,  offered  him  on  the  death  of  action,  and  was  complimented  for  his  coolness 

Prerident  Dwight.    He  oonUnued  at  the  head  and  gallantry  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his 

of  Hamilton  college  until  1883,  and  was  mean-  despatch  of  Ifarcb  6, 1847.    At  the  expiration 

while  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  tbeo-  of  tne  term  of  its  enlistment,  in  July,  1947,  the 

logical  aeminaiy  at  Auburn,  and  the  American  Mississippi  regiment  was  ordered  home;  and 

IxMrd  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions.  Be  Col.  Davis  while  on  his  return  received  at  New 

poaaeseed  considerable  merit  as  an  orator,  and  Orleans  a  commission  from  President  Polk  aa 

was  the  author  of  various  occasional  sermons,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  he  de- 

In  18S9  and  1B30  no  stndenU  were  graduated  at  clined  accepting  on  the  ground  that  the  oonsti- 

the  college  because  of  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  tutlon  reserves  to  the  states  respectively  the  q>- 

between  the  president  and  trustees  upon  a  cose  pointment  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  that 

of  discipline.    After  his  resignation  in  1883  he  consequently  their  appointment  by  the  federal 

pablished  a  "Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  executive  ia  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 

and  Decline  of  Hamilton  College,"  states.    In  Aug.  1847,  he  waa  appointed  by  the 
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gantnor  ot  UU^ppi  C.  S.  Miutor  to  fill  a  dm  Ibr  taking  tb«  >iui'«  alUtnds  at  Mft  tm  It 

TMancj,  and  at  the  eiuiiiiig  a«Mion  of  the  atata  waa  anpeneded  by  liadle^'a  aeitant,  and  pab* 

kgE«latiu«,   Jan.   11,    1S48,   waa   ananinoiiBlj  lUhed  acocnnu  of  tiro  of  hisTO]-BK«>>  and  eori- 

alnrfnd  to  the  aane  offioe  for  the  residue  of  the  ooa  works  eolilied  the  "World's  UTdrographi- 

tam,  which  expired  Uarcb  4,  1851.    In  ISfiO  cal  Dotcription"   (169G),   and  th«  "Seamaa'a 

ka  waa  reflected  for  the  enaning  ftili  term.  Secrelr'  (1696). 

In  tha  senate  he  waa  chosen  chapman  of  the       DAVIS,  Jor:*,  LL.D.,  an  American  Jnrtat, 

eammittee  on  militair  aiSair*,  and  took  a  proni'  bom  at  PlTmonth,  HaH.,  Jan.  26,  1761,  med  In 

iMDt  part  in  the  debatca  on  the  alaverj  qnes-  Boaton,  Jan.  14,  1847.    Ue  waa  gT>dnat«d  at 

tlda,  in  delenoa  of  the  inatitntiona  and  policy  Hamrd  college  in  1781  with  repatatkxi,  e^M- 

flf  tbe  slave  states,  and  waa  a  aealona  advo-  cUUyMapoetaDdmatbenuttician;  ei^amdfor 

«ate  of  the  doctrine  of  Btat«  rights.    In  Sept.  a  time  as  teacher  in  tbe  familr  of  Oen.  Joseph 

18B1,  he  was  noraiuled  candid««  Gar  goremiw  Otif  of  Ilanutable,  a  brother  of  the  rerolntiaD- 

of  ICissisdpp)  by  the  democratic  partT,  in  oppo-  ar;  orator;  compteted  his  legal  stodies  Id  Boa- 

ittlati  to  ImditB.  Foots,  tbe  candidate  of  tbe  ton,  and  beann  the  practice  <dr  law  inPlTmowli 

nnioa  partf .    Ue  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1786.    His  first  pnblio  offioe  waa  aa  delegate 

oo  accepting  the  nomination,  and  waa  beaten  in  to  the  state  conrention  on  tlw  aiwstion  of  adopt- 

tlMelectiunbTaiiu4orit7of9NTOtea;amarked  ing  the  federal  conatitatioa.  itewaatheyoong- 

indicatioa  V  his  pencmal  popnlarit}'  in  his  own  ert  of  the  member*  of  that  conventioci,  and 

Btate,('uraithe''conTentlan  election"  Smontha  lived  to  be  the  last  snrvlTor.    Foraeraral  feara 

before,  the  nubn  partf  bad  a  miO*"^^  "^  7,600.  he  waa  repreaentative  in  the  stato  legiibUnrei 

After  bis  defeat  CoL  Davis  remained  in  retire-  was  elected  senattw  from  Flymontfa  ooonty  In 

rontnntil  the  presidentialoool«*t of  1852,  when  1796,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  hj  Vaah- 

ba  look  the  stamp  in  behalf  of  Oen.  Pierce  in  ington  comptroller  of  the  treaanrj  of  the  United 

IDidssippi,  Teniiesaoe,  and  Louisiana,  where  lie  States.    Besigning  this  office  after  one  year,  be 

imdered  essential    service  to  the  democralio  soon  received  the  ^tpointment  of  United  Slataa 

Krtjr.    In  1833  be  waa  appointed  bj  Prendent  attorney  for  tho  district  of  Masaachnaet^  and 

•roe  sFcretary  of  war,  which  post  Le  held  till  removed  to  Boston.    In  ISOl  President  Adama 

the  accession  of  Preaident  Bncbanan  in  1867.  qipointed  bim  jndge  of  tbe  district  oout,  and 

His  administration  of  the  war  department  waa  beftalflUed  the  dntleaof  this  office  for  more  than 

Btarked  bj  ability  and  energy,  and  waa  highly  40  years.  Judge  Story  thns  bears  witaesa  to  hia 

popolar  with  the  army.    He  proposed  or  carried  Joiueial  ability  In  dedicating  to  him  one  ot  hla 

Uto  effect,  among  other  nwasnrea,  the  revision  of  works:  "  Yonr  Judgments  l^ve  stood  thetaat 

tbaaniiy  regulations;  tho  iotrodnction  of  camels  of  time,  and  are  destined  to  be  laid  up  amoBg 

Into  America;  the  introdnction  of  tbe  liglit  in-  the  rttperua  prvdentiuim  for  profcaatonal  in- 

lutry  or  rifle  system  of  tactics ;  the  manufae-  stroetion  in  fntnre  ages."    Thronghont  his  oOr 

tore  of  rifled  muskets  and  rastols  and  tha  use  of  cial  career,  from  which  he  retired  in  1841,  faa 

the  Miuiu  ball;  tlie  addition  of  4  regiments  to  continued  hisnodiM  in  tho  Glassi(s,sciences,and 

the  aniiy ;  tbeangraontotiunof  thoseacoastand  poetry;  and  hi«  character  ii  revealed  In  hla  fltrar- 

fhtntienlefonceaof  thecunntry;  and  tfaoBjsEGm  ite  qnotation  from  Malebranche:  "Tnitb  lovca 

of  explorntions  in  the  western  part  of  tho  cun-  gentleness  and  peace."    Espi-cially  inlereatedln 

tlncnt  forgi'ogrspbical  purponcs.  and  ftn*  the  cle-  the  history  and  ootiioitios  of  Now  England,  be 

termination  of  the  be^tt  route  for  a  railroad  to  waa  a  member  of  the  historiral  society  of  lua- 

tfae  PaciSc  ocean.     Having  been  previomily  re-  lochnaetts  from    tbe  vear  of  its  organizatka 

electnL  on  his  retirement  from  the  war  depart-  (1701),  and  iU  preiiilent  from  181H  to  IMS. 

ment  Cut.  Davis  rei^ntered  the  senate  fur  ttio  Among    bis   pnolicalions  are  a  "  Enlop  on 

term  indinp  Uarch  4. 18GS.     In  the  sesMoni  of  George  Washipgton;"  an  "Attemptto  Ex^ala 

the  35[li  I'lingress  ho  bos  bc«n  connpicuoua  In  tbe  Inscription  on  Uighton  Itock.    in  which  he 

the  diM'iMiiiins  uu  the  French  Riulistion  bill,  logenionalysiipposea  tliefigiiresdesiened  UOon- 

wbicii  lii>  opjHMul,  and  on  the  Pacific  railnuid  memorate  exploits  of  Indian  huntmg ;  and  an 

for  thi:  toutlivm  route,  of  which  he  is  a  zealous  edition  of  "  Morton's  New  England  Vemorial,'' 

and  mn^t  iiilliicniial  advocate.  to  which  he  added  copious  marginal  noto^  aad 

DA\'IS,  Jkiitt,  sn  EnirlUh  navif^tor,  bom  at  an  appendix  rpplele  with  carious  infortnatian. 
Bandridgie,  in  Devousliin.',  died   in  ICng.    Ho        DAVIS,  Jobs,  an  American  atateman,  ban 

waa  early  inarvd  to  a  ma-farinp  life,  niid  d'uf  at  Northborougli,  Mass..  Jan.  18,  1787,  died  it 

tloniihed  biiiiseif  by  3  v»yai^-»  between  13SJ  Worceatcr,  April  19, 1864.  lHabtberwMftirMr 

and  164T  fur  the  diw-ovvry  of  the  nortli-wust  Enriand  fanner,  in  moderated 

passage.      lie  discovrri-d    in    IS^S   the    strait  earij  davs  were  spent  o 

which  lieon  bis  name,  and  In  the  fulluwing  waa  gradoaled  at  Tele  i 

Tear  naviijatvd  along  tho  cuast  of  (ircculand  as  admitted  to  the  bar  of  1 

nr  nonbwiird  as  Ul  7S°.    Id  ISM  be  went  aa  Uarcb,  18S9.beniarrUd 

aacmd  in  mnimand  with  Cavendi>h  in  bis  nn-  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Banerof 

fortanale  mytft  to  tlie  South  wa.    He  after-  oanootlMrnambatka 

ward  Miaile  6  vorntni  to  the  East  Indies,  and  geatloa  of  an  unhinn 

waa  killed  in  the  tiratt  of  Malacca  by  Japanese  member  of  co 

ptratcsL    Ue  Invented  a  quadrant  which  was  in  offlee  bj  s 
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when,  hftTing  been  elected  gOTernor  of  MaflB»-  legisUtore  after  a  protracted  straggle  aapplant- 
ehasetta,  he  resigned  his  seat  In  March,  1835,  ed  him  by  a  democrat.  Daring  his  absence 
haying  been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  re-  from  the  senate,  the  protective  tariior  of  1843 
signed  the  office  of  goveroor,  bnt  reassomed  it  had  gone  into  operation,  and  npon  his  return  he 
in  1841,  and  continued  to  discharge  its  dutiea  found  a  democratic  administration  about  to  sub- 
till  Jan.  1848.  In  March,  1845,  he  was  again  stitute  for  it  the  revenue  scale  of  1846.  In  the 
elected  to  the  XT.  8.  senate,  and  remained  there  discussion  of  this  measure  he  resumed  in  the 
until  March,  1858,  when  he  declined  a  reelection,  senate  the  place  in  the  protectionist  ranks  which 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  the  early  part  of  he  had  formerly  held  in  the  house.  Mr.  Davis 
his  professional  career  Mr.  Davis  was  identified  opposed  the  Mexican  war  from  the  beginning, 
with  the  federal  party ;  but,  beyond  writing  oo-  He  was  one  of  the  two  senators  who  voted  that 
caaonally  for  the  local  journals,  had  little  to  do  the  war  did  not  exist  by  the  act  of  the  republio 
with  politics.  His  practice  was  extensive.  His  of  Mexico.  He  supported  the  treaty  of  Guada* 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sound  learning,  of  prao-  Inpe  Hidalgo  in  opposition  to  his  colleague  and 
tictl  sagacity,  and  of  sterling  integrity,  made  him  other  whig  senators.  In  the  great  controvert 
essential  to  one  or  the  other  litigant  in  every  im*  which  foUowed,  as  to  the  diq>osition  to  be  made 
portant  cause  in  his  county.  I^is  left  him  littie  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  he  was  de* 
leisure  for  public  afl^drs.  His  first  entrance  on  cided  and  earnest  in  favor  of  excluding  slaveiy 
publiclife  was  on  the  floor  of  congress.  Coming  from  them.  HesuppNortedwhatisknownasthe 
from  A  quarter  of  the  country  already  interested  Wilmot  proviso  during  tiie  administration  of 
in  OAnnlKtures,  and  from  a  district  noted  for  the  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  decided 
mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  its  population,  opponents  of  what  were  known  as  the  compro- 
he  naturally  became  an  advocate  for  protection  mise  acts  during  the  administration  of  6en. 
to  American  industry.  The  tariff  of  1824  had  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  had  no  fear  of  a 
not  given  satis&otion  to  the  manufacturing  in-  dissolution  of  tiie  union.  He  retired  from  pub- 
terests^  and  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  lie  life  Just  as  the  i)assage  of  the  compromise 
northern  and  middle  states  were  petitioning  con-  acts  had  completed  the  ^solution  of  the  whig 
gress  to  interpose  legislative  aid  to  prote^  the  party,  with  which  he  had  acted  during  his  whole 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Davis  career.  For  a  brief  period,  surrounded  by 
was  a  protectionist  in  advance  of  public  opinicn  friends  whom  he  loved  and  respected,  his  favor- 
in  New  England.  He  thought  that  government  ite  agricultural  pursuits  afforded  occupation  fcft 
should  so  lay  the  import  duties  whidi  were  ne*  his  leisure  hours.  But  his  constitution  was  un- 
oessaryfor  revenue,  that  the  industry  of  the  dermined,  and  a  short  but  painfrd  iUneas  soon 
country  should  be  expanded,  and  its  labor  made  terminated  his  life. 

more  productive  and  more  profitable.  He  advo-  DAVIS,  John  A.  G..  professor  of  law  in  the 
cated  these  views  on  the  floor  of  congress  with  university  of  Virginia,  Dom  in  that  state  in  1801, 
zeal  and  power.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  died  Nov.  14, 1840.  He  was  educated  at  William 
in  the  sessions  of  1828, 1830,  and  1882,  in  reply  and  Mary  college,  and  commenced  the  practice 
to  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Cambreleng,  and  others,  of  law  in  the  county  of  Albemarle.  He  was  also 
were  regarded  by  the  protectionists  as  the  best  for  a  time  editor  of  a  Jouraid  published  at  Ohar- 
statements  and  defences  of  their  theories.  Dur-  lottesville.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ing  his  first  term  in  the  senate,  that  body  was  law  professorship  in  the  university,  and  perform* 
mainly  occupied  with  the  controversy  with  Gen.  ed  its  duties  with  great  promise  and  success. 
Jackson^s  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  con-  He  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  faculty. 
sistent  opponent.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  Hearing  one  night  the  report  of  a  pistol  before 
the  opposition  to  the  expunging  resolutions,  his  door,  he  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
and,  it  is  understood,  drafted  a  part,  if  not  the  found  there  a  student  masked,  who  slowly  re- 
whole,  of  the  famous  protest  against  them.  He  treated  before  him,  and  deliberately  discharged 
also  acted  with  the  whig  party  in  opposing  the  a  pistol  at  hun.  He  died  in  consequence.  He 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  buren,  and  contribut-  published  a  volume  on  criminal  law  for  the  use 
ed,  in  a  short  speech  against  the  sub-treasury  in  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  copyright  of  which 
1840,  the  most  efficient  electioneering  pamphlet  was  purchased  by  the  legislature  from  his  £un- 
for  the  canvass  of  that  year.    It  was  computed  ily  for  $12,000. 

that  more  than  one  million  copies  of  this  speech  DAVIS,  Matthsw  L..  an  American  writer, 

were  circulated  among  the  voters.    Before  this  bom  in  1766,  died  at  MannattanviUe,  N.  Y.,  June 

time^  the  long  public  service  and  incorruptible  21,  1850.    He  was  originally  a  printer  by  trade^ 

integrity  of  Mr.  Davis  had  gsdned  for  him  the  and  acquired  in  the  course  of  that  business  a  des- 

popular  appellation  of  ^*  Honest  John  Davis,''  ultory  education  and  considerable  skill  as  a  wri- 

a  title  which  clung  to  him  through  life.  During  ter.    He  early  attached  himself  in  politics  to  the 

his  second  term  as  governor,  the  so-called  Dorr  fortunes  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  an  advocate  of 

rebellion  took  place  in  Rhode  Island.    He  was  his  elevation  to  the  presidency,  at  the  time  when 

urged  by  each  side  to  render  it  aid,  but  refused  the  balance  hungso  long  undecided  between  him 

to  abandon  the  neutrality  which  he  said  Massa-  and  Jefferson.    For  many  years  he  was  the  cor-> 

chnsetts  ought  to  observe.    For  this,  and  for  an  respondent  at  Washington  of  the  "New  York 

imprudent  act  of  one  of  his  militaiy  staff,  he  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  under  the  signature  of 

failed  of  a  reelection  by  the  people,  and  the  "The  Spy  in  Washington.''    For  the  "London 
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TIiiMB**  tlJM)  be  wrote  under  the  namdof  the  ierloo,  be  wm  placed  in  oommAQd  of  all  Um 

**  QeneTete  Trareller.^    Dorinff  man j  years  be-  trooM  in  and  around  the  capital,  and  was  readj 

fbre  the  death  of  Aaron  Bnrr  Mr.  Davis  was  ap-  for  the  contest  when  he  receired  positive  orders 

parenUy  his  only  attached  fHend.  and  the  most  from  the  provisional  government  to  negotiate 

miportant  of  hb  writings  is  his  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  with  the  allies.    In  conseauence  of  this  order, 

life  of  Aaron  Bnrr."    Barr*s  diary  was  also  be  signed^uly  8, 1815,  at  SL  Cload,  the  capito- 

•dUted  by  bim.  lation  of  Paris.    A  few  days  later  be  consented 

DA  VlS*8  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  North  At-  to  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  tlie  new  covem- 

lantio  ocean,  communicating  with  Baffin^s  bay,  ment,  and  reUred  from  active  life.    On  the  trial 

and  separating  Greenland  on  the  east  from  of  Marshal  Key,  be  boldly  declared  that  he 

Gnmberland  island  on  l^e  west    It  stretches  wonld  not  have  signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris 

north  from  Gape  Farewell,  about  lat  (M)®  N.,  to  if  it  bad  not.  in  bis  opinion,  guaranteed  the 

Disco  island,  near  hit  70®  N.    Its  narrowest  safety  of  all  the  military  men  then  in  that  dtv. 

part,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  arctic  circle,  is  220  The  firmness  of  his  conduct  was  not  palatable 

miles  wide ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  600  to  the  Bourbons;  be  was  not  fhlly  reinstated  in 

miles.    Its  coasts  are  high,  rocky,  broken  bv  bis  position  until  1818. — His  only  son,  bom  in 

numerous  bavs  and  inleta,  the  largest  of  which  1818,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peerS| 

are  Northumberland  Udet  and  Hudson^s  stndt,  and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  army,  but 

almost  barren,  and  peopled  by  tribes  of  Esqui-  became  afterward  insane,  and  died  Auff.  18, 1863. 

maux.   Notwithstanding  its  dangerous  currents  DAVY,  Sib  Ucm phbt,  an  English  chemist 

and  vest  icebergs,  it  ia  a  favorite  resort  for  bom  at  Penzance,  Gorawall,  Dec.  17, 1778,  died 

whalers,  the  whiue  being  found  here  in  greater  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  29, 1829.    He  was 

number  than  in  any  other  polar  waters.  the  eldest  son  of  Rq|bert  and  Grace  Davy ;  be  was 

DAVnS,  the  projecting  arms  of  wood  or  a  healthy,  active,  and  forward  child,  fond  of 

iron  upon  which  boats  are  hoisted  and  hung  sports  and  stories,  of  retenUve  memory,  and  of 

over  the  sides  or  stem  of  ships.    They  are  rig-  a  remarkably  affectionate  disposition.   He  made 

ged  with  sheaves  or  blocks  for  that  purpose.  rapid  progress  at  bis  first  scnool ;  at  the  gram- 

DA VOUST  (or    more   correcUv  Datout),  mar  suiool,  kept  by  an  incompetent  teacher,  be 

Loms  Nicolas,  a  French  general,  bom  at  An-  followed  no  particular  course  of  study,  butsdid- 

noux,  in  Burgundy,  May  10, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  ied  what  ana  when  he  pleased,  and  ourinf  bis 

June  1,  1828.    A  schoolmate  of  Bonaparte  at  stay  there  cave  no  indication  of  the  great  pow- 

tiie  mQitary  school  of  Brienne,  be  was,  when  ers  be  exhioitBd  in  after  life ;  be  acquired,  now- 

onlv  15,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  ever,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 

regiment    In  1791  be  served  as  mijor  in  the  appears  always  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  bis 

army  commanded  by  Dnmouriez,  and  was  a  cims.  Among  his  bovish  tastes  was  that  of  fishing, 

brigadier-general  as  early  as  1 798,  while  Bona-  the  rebsh  for  which  he  never  lost,  and  which  was 

parte  was  but  a  mi^or.     In  that  capacity  he  the  subject  of  his  deligbtfhl  bo^  '' Sabnociia.** 

was  employed  for  8  years  in  the  araiies  on  At  the  age  of  9  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  John 

the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained  the  Tonkin,  a  fHend  of  his  mother,  who  from  renrd 

esteem  of  Moreau,  who  intrusted  him  with  im-  to  her  in  a  manner  adopted  the  younff  Humphry, 

portent  commands.   He  accompanied  Bonaparte  when  his  family  removed  to  YarfeU,  about  H 

to  Eg>'pt,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  nules  fixmi  Penzance.     At  the  sge  of  14  be 

at  Aouukir.    On  bis  retum  to  France  he  was  went  to  Dr.  Cardew*s  school  at  Traro,  where 

appointed  dividon-general  in  1800,  chief  com-  be  remained  nearly  a  year  at  the  expense  of 

mander  of  the  consular  guard  in  1801,  and  in  bis  kind  friend,  Mr.  Tonkin,  to  whose  boosa 

1804  marshal  of  the  empire.    He  took  a  distin-  in  Penzance  he  returned  in  Dec.   1798  ;  his 

guished  part  in  the  victories  of  Ulm  and  Aus-  school  education  was  now  at  an  end,  and  bia 

terlitz ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  con-  self-education,  to  which  he  owed  almost  every 

quered  the  Prussians  at  Jena  (Oct.  14, 1806).  he  thing,  was  about  to  commence.    The  next  year 

won  over  them  the  victory  of  Auerstadt,  and  re-  was  passed  in  desultory  study,  in  active  ^orta 

oeived  as  a  reward  the  title  of  duke  of  Auerstadt  with  gun  and  rod,  and  m  occarional  dissipation ; 

In  1809  he  was  made  prince  of  EckmOhl,  fur  his  this  was  a  most  dangerous  period  of  his  fife,  but 

part  in  the  battle  of  that  name.    After  Wamm  be  resisted  the  temptations  which  beset  him, 

lie  was  appointed  military  commander  In  PoUmd,  and  began  to  study  sgain  in  earnest  The  death 

which  country  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.    In  of  his  niUier  in  Dec.  1704,  and  the  narrow  cir- 

tbe  Russian  campaign  he  defeated  Bagration  at  cum!«tanrvs  of  his  family,  gave  fixedness  to  bis 

Mohileir,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  vacillstiiig  puroofles.  and'it  was  determined  that 

Moskws  (Borodino).    After  the  difantrous  re-  be  should  study  the  art  of  medicine ;  aecofd- 

treat  from  Russia,  ne  took  up  his  head-ouartvrs  Inglv,  in  Feb.  l''705,  he  wss  apprenticed  to  Mr. 

at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  soon  liesieged  by  the  BorUne,  a  surgeon  and  aiN)ihecary  of  Penzance, 

victorious  allied  arroiesL     He  boldly  oppo^*d  who  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  physician, 

tbeir  forces;  and  it  was  only  in  April,  1814,  that  Hb  studies  were  now  followed  with  great  seal ; 

be  consented  to  d^ver  the  city  mto  the  liands  bis  noto  books  shorn-  that  he  gave  attention  to  a 

ofGen.(ff^*rard,  a  commissioner  of  Ix>uis  XVni.  great  variety  of  sulgocts  beside  thoae  coninf 

Napoleon,  on  his  return  fWim  Elba,  appointed  within  the  strict  liuo  of  hb  profession,  such  as 

bim  minister  of  war.    Alter  tbe  defeat  at  Wa-  the  modem  languages,  mathemitjcs,  metaphya- 
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Ses,  and  especially  chemistrj  and  physics ;  he  commence  his  public  career  at  Clifton,  near 
grappled  with  some  of  the  highest  problems  of  Bristol.  In  the  year  1799,  while  resident  at 
met^hysical  theology  and  mental  philosophy,  Olifton,  he  made  his  experiments  on  the  protox- 
and  at  one  time  seemed  lost  in  the  perplexities  Ide  of  nitrogen  (langhmg  gas),  and  published 
of  materialism.  While  cultivating  the  intellect  the  results  in  1800;  he  described  its  effects, 
his  imaginative  powers  were  not  neglected,  as  which  were  much  like  those  since  produced  by 
is  prov^  by  his  love  of  poetry  and  by  the  com-  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether ;  he  also  ex- 
position of  verses  of  considerable  merit ;  hb  perimented  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbon* 
chosen  snlnects  of  study  were  illustrated  by  the  ic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  thereby  seriously  injuring 
reading  of  the  best  works  within  his  reach,  his  health.  About  the  same  time  he  had  taken 
From  physics  his  attention  was  naturally  turned  up  the  subject  of  gpalvanism,  which  afterward 
to  chemistry,  which  he  took  up  with  ardor  to-  led  to  some  of  his  greatest  discoveries  in  de- 
ward  the  end  of  1797,  at  the  commencement  of  composing  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  eiuths.  The 
his  19th  year,  though  only  in  reference  to  his  pneumatic  institution  soon  became  very  popn- 
medical  progress;  the  reading  of  Lavoisier^s  tar  under  his  management,  and  some  of  the 
^Elements  of  Chemistry'*  first  led  him  to  the  most  obstinate  diseases  were  benefited  by  the 
experimental  study  of  the  science  in  which  he  new  remedies ;  the  nitrous  oxide  was  found 
was  destined  to  work  such  remarkable  changes ;  very  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  palflnr.  The 
his  apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  kind,  his  mate-  royal  institution  had  just  been  founded  after  a 
rials  such  as  are  most  commonly  used  in  medi-  plan  of  Count  Rumford,  with  the  intention  of 
cine,  and  his  first  experiments  very  simple;  yet  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  science  in  its  applica- 
so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  in  4  months  he  tions  to  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  Davy  re- 
had  sent  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  an  Oxford  ex-profes-  ceived  and  accepted  the  invitation  to  become 
8or  of  chemistry,  a  new  theory  on  *^  Heat  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  in  March,  1801,  he 
Light,''  to  which  the  latter  became  a  convert;  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  and  in  May,  1802, 
this  was  his  first  publication,  which  appeared  in  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  in  the  in- 
1799.  The  young  chemist's  mental  activity  was  stitution.  His  lectures  at  once  became  exceed- 
favored  by  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gregory  ingly  popular;  his  youth,  simple  manners,  elo- 
Watt,  a  son  of  the  famous  James  Watt,  who  quence,  nis  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
came  to  reside  at  Penzance  in  the  winter  of  1797  brilliant  experiments,  excited  the  attention  of 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  in  the  society,  the  highest  ranks  in  London ;  his  society  was 
conversation,  and  sympathy  of  this  young  man,  court^  by  all,  and  he  seemed  in  danger  of  be- 
Davy  found  the  stimulus  he  needed  in  the  de-  coming  a  votary  of  fashion  rather  than  of  sd- 
Telopment  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  fdso  enoe.  During  the  11^  years  that  he  spent  in 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  a  the  rooms  of  the  royal  institution,  his  bachelor 
scientific  and  highly  educated  man,  afterward  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  simplest  man- 
his  successor  as  president  of  the  royal  society  ner ;  in  the  ac|joining  laboratory  he  spent  most 
of  London.  The  mineralogical  and  geological  of  his  time,  preparing  for  his  lectures,  and  con- 
structure  of  the  surrounding  country,  abounding  ducting  his  investigations  on  the  fixed  alkalies, 
in  tin  and  copper  mines,  the  lithological  charac-  on  astringent  vegetables  in  connection  with  the 
ters  of  the  cliffs  and  headlands,  and  the  ever-  art  of  tanning,  on  the  composition  of  mii^sttl^ 
changing  dr  and  sea  of  that  tempestuous  cli-  substances,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  on  gal- 
mate,  invited  him  to  the  investigation  of  the  vanism,  and  on  dectro-chemical  science,  which 
operation  of  natural  causes ;  his  very  first  ori-  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  chiefly  from  his 
ginal  experiments,  at  the  age  of  18,  were  to  de-  researches.  His  observations  on  tanning  were 
termine  the  kind  of  air  which  filled  the  vesicles  published  in  the  ^'  Philosophical  Transactions" 
of  the  common  sea  weeds  thrown  upon  the  shore,  for  1808 ;  his  lectures  before  the  board  of  agri- 
and  he  demonstrated  that  the  marine  plants  act  culture,  which  were  delivered  until  1818,  were 
upon  the  air  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  published  under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Agri- 
terrestrial,  by  decomposing,  under  the  influence  cultural  Chemistry, "  a  work  which  has  passed 
of  the  sun's  rays,  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  ob-  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated 
tain  the  carbon  necessary  for  their  growth,  and  into  almost  every  European  language.  His  im- 
the  oxygen  for  their  respiration.  The  state  of  portant  researches  in  electro-cnemi<»l  science 
chemiou  science,  too,  was  favorable  to  his  rapid  nad  been  commenced  at  Clifton,  and  the  results 
advance,  as  its  boundaries  were  small,  its  theo-  are  published  in  the  ^*'  Philosophical  Transac- 
rie«  ill-defined,  most  of  iU  departments  little  tions  "from  1808  to  1812,  and  in  the  early '*Ba- 
dereloped,  and  vast  unexplored  regions  waiting  kerian  Lectures"  of  1806-'7,  the  base  potassium 
for  the  coming  of  a  master  spirit.  His  medical  having  been  discovered  on  Oct  6, 1807,  and  so- 
studies  must  have  been  zealously  pursued,  as  in  dium  a  few  days  after,  by  decomposing  moist- 
their  4th  year  he  was  considered  by  Dr.  Bed-  ened  potash  and  soda  by  several  voltaic  batter- 
does  competent  to  take  charge  of  his  pneumatic  ies ;  his  delight  was  most  extravagant  but  ex- 
institntion  at  Clifton,  in  which  pulmonary  dis-  cusable  when  he  saw  the  globules  of  potassium 
eases  were  treated  by  the  inhalation  of  different  appear  and  take  fire  as  they  entered  the  air. 
gases.  Mr.  Borlase  kindly  released  him  from  The  mental  labor  of  his  experiments  and  the 
his  apprenticeship,  and  early  in  Oct.  1798,  he  excitement  of  his  discoveries  threw  him  into  a 
left  Penzance,  before  he  was  20  years  old,  to  typhoid  condition,  which  threatened  his  life  for 


mpiriod  of  mwwtX  weeks;  on  bis  reeovery  he  ftmnd  thtt  a  dmplefine  metallio  game  was  so^ 

espeiiineiited  with  a  batteiT  of  i,000  plates,  die*  fieisnt  so  to  oool  the  baroing  gas  in  its  pssssge 

eorersd  the  bese  boron,  showed  the  simfde  na-  through  itas  not  to  ignite  the  great  ez]^osiTe 

tors  of  ohlorine,  snlphnr,  ^  phoq>horQs,  the  masson  tbeoatside;  he  sooordinj^y  ooTered  the 

eomponnd  nature  of  aminooia,  and  many  other  lamps  with  a  wire  tissue,  whose  interstioes  were 

important  fiMsts.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  of  the  thickness  proper  to  cool  the  homing  gas 

ana  in  1807  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  which  passed  thnragh  it  to  a  degree  to  nrsTent 

aodety,  which  appointment  he  held  for  5  soo-  eomboskion,  being  permeable  to  air  ana  lighti 

cesrire  years,  an  honorableand  acceptable  office  hot  not  to  flame.  This  simple  contriTanoe  eoii- 

lo  him,  as  fct  brooiriit  him  into  friendly  inter-  atitoted  the  miner^s  safety  lamp,  and  has  asTed 

eoorse  with  sdentme  men.    The  medical  pro>  the  liTcs  of  thonsands ;  the  dangeroos  gas  miqf 

ftorion,  which  he  had  laid  aside  on  coming  to  horn  within  the  game,  and  thos  giTe  timely 

London,  seems  now  to  haTebeen  resomed  for  a  warning,  and  may  at  last  eztingiiish  the  lamow 

short  time ;  hot  the  claims  of  science  had  too  hot  CTen  then  a  soflpended  platina  spiral  wul 

mat  an  attraction,  and  he  gaTo  op  medicine  as  remain  gdowing  in  the  midst  of  the  eznloriTO 

he  had  prerioody  dedined  an  inTitation  to  en-  gas,  and  by  its  ulomination  enable  the  miner  to 

ter  the  chorch.    8o  great  was  his  repotation  as  see  as  long  as  the  air  is  fit  for  respiradon.   His 

a  lectorer  that  he  was  ioTited  to  deliTcr  coorses  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sot^^ect  in  Aoc. 

before  the  Dublin  sodefy  in  1810  and  1811,  for  181S,  and  in  December  his  lamp  was  eompletea; 

which  he  recmved  about  $8,000,  and  was  inade  urged  by  a  friend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  in- 

doctor  of  dril  law  by  Trinity  college.    He  Tention,  he  nobly  reidied :  ^  No,  my  good  friend, 

was  knighted  in  April,  181i,  by  the  prince  re-  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  my  sole  oUeet 

5nt,  and  in  tbe  same  month  manried  Mrs.  was  to  senre  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  if  I 

preece,   the  widow  of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  have  succeeded,  I  am  amply  rewarded  in  tho 

Apreece,  Esq.,  who  brou^t  him  a  considerable  cratifying  refiection  of  haTing  done  so.**    In 

fortune;  he  was  afterward  created  baronet.  In  Msy,  1818,  he  left  En^and  on  a  second  eootl- 

the  autumn  of  1818, 1^  express  permission  of  nental  Journey,  Tisiting  Germany,  Hungary,  and 

the  French  goTemment,  granted  on  account  of  Italy,  and  returning  to  En^and  in  Jane,  1819. 

his  sdenttfic  reputation,  he  visited  the  continent  On  tlie  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  hi  18S0,  Sir 

dnring  the  war,  in  eompanv  with  Mr.  Faraday  Humphry  Davy  was  almost  onanimoody  eleeted 

**as  his  asdstant  in  eiq)erunents  and  in  writ-  prBsiaMitoftheroydsodetyofLoDdon,anolloa 

ing  ;**  the  assistant  has  proTod  the  peer  of  his  to  whidi  for  7  years  afterward  he  was  annoal^ 

Blaster.     While  in  Pans,  where  he  spent  %  elected  without  oppodtion ;  thus  the  poor  bogr 

months,  he  became  aognainted  with  the  most  of  Penance  br  the  strength  of  his  own  inteUeei 

eminent  men  of  sdenoe,  as  CuTier,  Iisplace^  had  attdned  the  hi^est  honor  to  which  a  man 

€tey-Lussao,  Humboldt,  and  Yanqodin:  dur-  of  science  in  England  can  aq[)ire,  and  the  learned 

ing  this  brief  period  he  discoveredf  that  iodine  body  over  which  he  prodded  lost  nothing  of  ha 

Is  a  simple  substanoe,  andogous  in  its  chemi-  ancient  reputation  during  his  officid  connectkm 

od  relations  to  chlorine.    He  remained  on  the  with  it    The  last  term  of  his  sdenUfic  khon 

continent  until  the  spring  of  1816.  Tidting  extends  fit>m  1828  to  the  summer  of  1838,  dor- 

the  south  of  France,  Itdy,  and  Switserlan^  ing  which  time  he  communicated  to  the  royal 

doToting  ijpecid  attention  to  the  Tolcanic  re-  sodety  8  papers  on  the  presenration  of  metals 

gions,  and  pursuing  his  chemicd  researches  by  dectro-chemicd  means,  and  the  Rakerian 

on  colors,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  ozymu-  lecture  for  1828.  ^*0n  the  Relation  of  Electariesl 

riate  sdts,  which  were  published  in  the  ^'Phi-  and  Ohemicd  Changes.**    As  in  the  case  of  the 

losophicd  Transactions**  for  1815.    As  one  of  safety  lamp,  it  was  to  remedy  a  practical  otU 

the  results  of  his  Journey,  he  states  in  a  let-  that  these  papers  were  prepared.    His  atten- 

ter  to  his  mother  that  ^  England  is  the  only  tion  was  directed  by  the  oommisd<mers  of  the 

country  to  lire  in,  however  interesting  it  tnt^  naTy  to  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 

be  to  see  other  countries.**    Already  in  the  on  tne  bottoms  of  vesseb  by  the  sea  water;  he 

front  rank  of  scientific  men,  his  next  discoTery  ascertained  that  tbe  popular  notion  that  impore 

placed  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  <^  copper  is  soonest  comded  is  an  error,  and  that 

Lb  race.  In  1812  a  terrifioezplodonof  gas  took  the  corrodon  is  owing  to  the  Joint  action  of  the 

place  in  a  cod  mine,  causing  the  death  of  more  dr  and  the  Miline  in^edients  in  the  water ;  he 

than  100  men ;  and  after  many  other  such  dis-  succeeded  in  proscrving  the  copper  sheathing 

asters,  a  committee  of  proprietori  of  mines  wdt-  from  corrodon  by  rendering  it  negatiTdy  deo- 

ed  upon  Davy  to  see  if  his  knowledge  could  tried  by  tmdl  pieces  of  tin  or  dnc,  or  iron  ndJa, 

derise  any  way  of  preventing  similar  accidents  these  metals  making  a  surface  of  copper  fhan 

In  future.    He  beaan  by  andjdng  the  gas,  and  SOO  to  800  times  their  own  sise  so  deetncal  asto 

ascertaining  in  what  proportions  its  mixture  have  no  action  on  sea  water;  tbe  very  perfectioa 

with  dr  rendered  it  most  explodTe,  and  the  of  the  protection  rendered  this  method  practi- 

degree  of  beat  necessary  to  ianite  it ;  from  ob-  csUt  iDapplicable  where  speed  was  requidte,  as 

senrina  that  the  combustion  did  not  take  place  shells  and  sea  weeds  adhered  to  the  non-corrod- 

through  tubes  of  small  dhnendons  firum  the  re-  ed  surfsce.  Thin  i)rinciple  of  gd\'anie  protectioo 

friirarating  efifect  of  the  metaUic  mass,  he  irrad-  has  been  succetisf nlly  applied  to  Tarious  impor- 

naUy  rsdooed  the  length  of  the  tabes  till  he  tant  osea  in  the  arta  and  sdenoes.    In  19H  ha 
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made  a  journey  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  most  original  and  important  discoyery  in  cliem- 

Holstein,  and  Hanover,  admiring  the  scenery,  ical  science.  Beside  the  life  by  his  brother,  there 

fishing  and  ,hnnting,  and  communicating  with  is  one  by  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8vo., 

their  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  Berze-  London,  1881).— Davy,  John,  M.D.,  a  yonnfler 

lias,  Oersted.  Gauss,  Olbm,  and  Schumacher,  brother  of  tiie  preceding,  and  the  writer  of  his 

In  1825  he  began  to  experience  considerable  biography.    After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor 

indisposition,  which  ever  after  affected  his  ordi-  of  meoicme  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 

nary  elasticity  of  spirits,  depressed  also  by  the  1804,  he  was  attached  to  the  English  army,  and 

iUnesB  and  death  of  his  mother  in  1826.    He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East    He  was  the 

bad  suffbred  for  more  than  a  year  with  numb-  author  of  sevend  works  of  merit,  the  principal 

ness  and  pain  in  his  right  arm,  when  toward  of  which,  beside  the  life  of  his  brother,  in  2  vols, 

the  dose  of  1826  he  had  a  paralytic  attaol^  8vo.,  are :  *^  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Gey- 

a£fecting  the  right  side  of  the  body ;  his  mental  Ion  and  of  its  Inhabitants,  with  Travels  in  that 

fMulties  were  not  impaired,  and  while  confined  Island ''  (4to.,  London,  1821 ;  this  work  is  espe- 

to  his  room  he  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  his  cially  valuable  for  its  details  on  the  natural  his* 

^  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society,"  published  in  tory  of  Ceylon);   *' Besearches,  Physiolo^oal 

Jan.  1827.    In  this  month  he  had  so  far  recov*  and  Anatomical''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1889); 

•red  as  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the  continent,  *^  Notes  and  Observations  on  Hie  Ionian  Islands 

going  through  France,  over  Mt  Genisinto  Italy,  and  Malta,  with  some  Renuirks  on  Gonstanti- 

where  he  occupied  himself  in  hunting,  fishing,  nople  and  Turkey"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1842).    Dr. 

and  observations  on  natural  history  and  chemi-  I^vy  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  foi^ 

cal  science,  for  about  8  months ;  he  then  jour*  eign  army  service  of  his  country,  but  was  the 

neyed  through  various  parts  of  southern  G^<  travelling  companion  and  physician  of  his  il* 

many  and  Switzerland,  returning  in  October,  lustrious  brother  during  the  last  period  of  his 

with  health  and  strength  slightly  improved,  to  life.    He  has  published  many  important  papers 

England,  where  he  remained  untU  March,  1828.  in  the  "Philosophical  TransacUons,"  several 

**  Salmonia^  or  Days  of  fly-fishing,"  is  a  kind  of  of  which  are  collected,  with  illustrations,  in  hia 

dramatization  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  **  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical.'* 

Idsjoumal  in  these  last  travels,  rendered  doubly  In  1858  he  puldiBhed  a  volume  entitled  "The 

Talnable  by  his  observations  in  natural  history,  Fragmentary  Remains  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.** 

and  glowing  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God  DAWES,  Rufus,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 

drawn  from  nature.  Finding  no  permanent  im-  Boston,  Jan.  26, 1808.  He  entered  Harvard  col- 

moyttnent  in  his  health,  he  left  London  again  in  lege  in  1820,  but  ^d  not  graduate  on  account  of 

Jiarch,  1828,  for  the  Alpine  regions  of  southern  a  charge  of  participating  in  some  disturbance. 

Austria,  where  he  passed  the  summer,  spending  The  charge  was  anerward  disproved,  and  fur- 

the  wintei^n  Italy ;  during  this  journey  he  wrote  nished  the  occasion  for  his  first  publishedpoem, 

the  *^  Gonsolations.  in  Travel,"  his  last  writing,  directed  against  the  Harvard  &culty.    He  was 

which  Guvier  caUs  the  work  of  a  dying  Plato,  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  has  never  practised. 

On  Feb.  20, 1829,  he  experienced  at  Rome  a  sud-  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  U.  S.  Literary  Ga- 

den  and  severe  paralytic  attack,  whidx  ultimately  zette,"  and  conducted  for  a  time  the  "  Emeral^" 

proved  fatal,  though  he  so  far  improved  as  to  quit  a  journal  printed  at  Baltimore.  He  published  in 
Komi 


ing  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  in  a  few  ing  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  songs,  and 

moments  expired ;  he  was  buried,  in  accordance  odes.  The  next  year  he  published  "  Nix's  Mate," 

with  his  expressed  wish,  where  he  died,  in  th^  a  historical  romance.    Mr.  Dawes  is  a  Sweden* 

city  of  Geneva,  on  June  1.    His  brother  he^  borgian,  and  has  frequently  officiated  in  the  pnl- 

Ueved  that  the  paralysis  was  caused  by  soften-  pits  of  that  denomination, 

tog  of  the  brain,  which,  with  some  enlargement  DAWSGN,  Geobos,  an  English  clergyman 

of  the  heart,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.    Sir  and  lecturer,  born  in  London  in  1821,  was  edn- 

Humphry  Davy  was  of  middle  stature,  5  feet  7  cated  at  tiie  univerriW  of  Glasgow,  and  became 

inches  in  heigh t^  well  proportioned  and  muscu-  in  1844  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Mount  Zion 

lar,  and  able  to  endure  connderable  fatigue ;  of  chapel  in  Birmingham.    His  independence  of 

aangoine  temperament,  warm  in  his  feelmgs,  of  character  and  disregard  of  the  conventional 

cheerful  dispo^tion,  fond  of  company,  persever-  usages  of  the  denomination  caused  a  separation 

Sng  and  observing ;  he  devoted  himself  assiduous-  in  uie  congregation  and  a  new  chapel  to  be  built 

ly  to  science,  keeping  aloof  from  political  strife,  for  tiie  minister,  which  was  opened  in  1847 

He  was  choeen  a  member  of  the  irench  institute  under  the  name  of  the  "  church  of  the  Saviour." 

in  1817 ;  he  was  also  connected  with  most  of  He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  is 

the  great  academies  of  Europe,  and  was  by  a  proprietor  of  the  "  Birmingham  Daily  Press." 

tiniversal  consent  considered  without  a  supe-  DAX,  an  arrondissement  and  town  in  the 

rior,  if  he  had  an  equal,  among  the  chemists  S.  W.  of  France,  department  of  Landes ;  pop. 

of  his  time.    His  memory  is  dearly  cherished  of  the  former  in  1866, 118,794^  and  of  the  latter 

at  Geneva,  where  his  widow  founded  a  prize  in  6,126.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

hia  honor,  to  be  given  every  2  years  for  the  the  Adour,  about  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Mont-de- 
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lfanui,«id  ka  ]Hiiieipd  ttatiooon  tlie  nil-  Mndag  to  the  Tenud  equinox  at  tlie  mom  inttant 
way  ftom  Bordoaoz  to  Bajonae.  The  mort  with  a  second  fictitious  son  travelling  nnifomily 
vemarkable  building  is  the  cathedral,  built  in  in  the  ecliptic  and  coming  to  tlie  perigee  (hi- 
1646  after  the  design  of  Vauban«  It  has  man-  tween  Christinas  and  new  year*s)  at  the  seme 
vflietories  of  liquors  and  ddft,  and  some  trade  instant  with  the  real  son.  A  daj  osoally  signi- 
k  carried  on  in  grain,  wine»  timber,  Te^^etablea,  fies  a  mean  solar  day.  A  siderMl  day  Is  Ml, 
wax,  and  honey ;  and  the  town  is  a  considerable  Mm.  4.098.  of  solar  time.  In  astronomy  the 
entrepot  of  goods  exported  fttxn  IVance  to  Spain,  aolar  day  begins  at  noon,  hot  in  civil  life  at  mid- 
It  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  hot  mineral  night  In  aU  coontries  the  astronomical  hoars 
minga,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Romans  are  nombered  from  noon  op  to  the  following 
Aoos»Tarbellicsi,  afterward  by  the  IVench  Villa  noon,  froni  1  to  84;  bot  in  meet  coontriea 
d*Acqs,  and  then  simply  Dax.  the  dvil  day  is  divided  from  midaight  to  noon. 
DAY,  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  and  again  from  noon  to  midnight,  each  period 
hi  axisL  This  k  not,  however,  the  most  com-  into  19  hoora.  There  is  another  use  of  the 
non  meaning  of  the  word,  which  cannot  be  word  day  as  opposed  to  ni«;ht,  when  it  desig- 
exactly  exprwed  withoot  prdiminary  explana-  nates  the  time  daring  which  the  son  k  above 
lions.  The  motion  of  the  earth  npon  its  axkk  the  horiaon.  In  thb  sense  of  the  word,  the 
iopposed  to  be  perfectly  nnifbrm.  If^  therefore,  lengthof  the  day  varies  greatly  with  the  latitude 
a  star  were  so  distant  that  its  apparent  positioo  of  the  observer,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
eoold  not  be  affected  by  the  eartn*s  annoal  mo>  On  the  eqoator,  theday  k  always  a  few  minntea 
tion  in  its  orbit  the  soccessive  retnms  of  that  more  than  12  hoars  in  length  ;  bat  as  we  pro- 
star  to  the  meridian  woold  beat  eqoalintervak;  ceed  north  its  length  increases  in  sommer,  and 
and  the  fixed  stars  are  aU  so  dirtant,  that  they  decreases  in  winter,  ontil  we  reach  the  aretio 
may  practically  be  need  for  determining  these  drde^  where  the  longest  day  k  more  than  i4 
intervah^  whidi  are  called  sidereal  days.  The  hoai%  the  son  not  setting  at  all  for  a  daj  or  two 
sidereal  day  k  osoally  considered  as  the  time  abootJane20;  while  the  longest  ni^t  is  nearly 
between  the  soccessive  passages  of  the  vernal  i4  boors,  the  son  hardy  showing  himself  in  the 

3oinox  over  the  meridian,  bat  the  precession  soothem  horison  at  noon,  for  a  few  daya  abooft 

the  eqoinoxes  k  so  slow  that  a  single  sidereal  ChristmasL  At  the  pole&  the  day  k  a  little  over 

day  thos  measored  does  not  diffsr  sensibly  from  6  months  in  length,  and  the  nid^t  nearly  as  loog. 

a  troe  sidered  day.  Thk  time  is,  however,  only  DAT,  Jxekmiah,  D.D.,  LLa).,  late  prestdeai 

of  ose  in  observatories ;  for  eMl  lifo  we  need  of  Tale  college,  bom  in  New  Preston,  Goon., 

the  solar  day,  measored  by  the  retom  of  the  Aog.  8,  1778;  entered  Tale  cdlege  in  1789; 

•on  to  tbe  meridian.    The  solar  day  is,  firom  a  on  accoont  of  infirm  hedth  was  not  able  to  co 

variety  of  canses,  variable  in  iu  leiwth.    That  on  with  the  class  to  which  heat  first  bdoi^iea: 

It  most  be  nearly  4  minotes  longer  than  a  sido>  bot  after  an  absence  of  severd  years  resmoea 

red  day  k  manifest  when  we  consider  that  the  hk  college  stadiea,  and  wep  gradoated  with 

•on  apparently  travek  eastward  among  the  high  honor  in  1796.    Thk  was  the  year  of  Dr. 

•tars  aboot  twice  hk  own  breadth  each  day,  Dwight's  accession  to  the  president  of  the  col* 

in  the  accomplishment  of  hk  annod  Joomey.  lege,  on  whose  removd  from  Greenfidd  Mr.  Day 

Bat  thk  motion  k  doe  east  only  at  the  solstices,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  that 

and  varies  more  or  less  at  other  seasons  from  viUage,  which  had  fioor&ed  so  greatly  onder 

the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation.    Moreover,  the  care  of  the  former.    Thk  invitation  he  ao- 

wlien  the  son  k  nearer  the  poles  (at  the  sokticesX  cepted,  and  continoed  there  for  a  year,  when  be 

an  eqod  amount  of  motion  will  carry  him  was  elected  a  totor  in  WiUiama  college,  where 

thioogh  more  degrees  of  ri^t  ascension  than  he  remdned  till  he  was  d^oeen  totor  in  Yak 

when  he  k  near  Uie  eqoator.    Yet  forther,  hk  ^oUege,  in  1798.    Having  early  made  choice  qf 

motion  k  apparently  most  ra|»d  when  we  are  ue  prcfesdon  of  theology,  whik  actina  aa  totor 

nearest  to  him,  slowest  when  we  are  most  dis-  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  ttie  mini*- 

tant    The  solar  day  k  thos  variable  in  length,  try ;  bot  before  taking  charge  of  any  parish,  ho 

dnce  it  difiTers  by  a  variable  amoont  from  the  was,  in  1801,  elected  to  the  professonhjp  of  ma- 

ooostant  sidered  day.    Clocks  and  watches  are  themathics  and  natord  phiksophy  in  Yale  col- 

therefore  regolated  to  ron  to  the  averse  kngth  lege.  Ilk  hedth,  however,  still  being  feebK  be 

of  the  solar  dav,  and  most,  of  coarse,  be  some-  was  not  able  to  enter  on  ito  doties  till  1808 ;  bot 

limes  foster  and  sometimes  slower  than  tbe  son.  after  that  continoed  io  them  till  1817,  when,  on 

Oock  time  k  called  true  time,  or  mean  sokr  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwidit,  he  was  elected  hk 

lime ;  whik  the  time  which  k  measored  by  the  soooessor  in  the  pred&ncv.    In  Jdv  of  the 

•on  k  called  apparent  time.    Tbe  difference  same  year  he  was  formally  inaogorated,  and  oo 

between  the  time  by  the  dock  and  the  time  the  same  day  was  orddned  as  a  minister  <^  the 

5  son,  that  is,  between  the  boor  of  mean  and  ccepeL    In  1817  be   received  the  degree  of 

apparent  time^  k  called  the  eqoation  of  LL.I).  from  Middlebory  college,  and  in  1818 

lime.    Foor  times  a  year  the  eqoation  of  time  the  degree  of  D.D;  from  Union  oolleg«i,  and  the 

k  redoced  to  nothii^;^  and  twice  a  year  it  latter  also  frum  Harvard  college  in  1881.    Be 

•Boonu  to  aboot  16  minotes.    Mean  solar  time  eootinoed  in  the  presidency  of  Yde  coUego  till 

■dght  besopposedtobemeasoredbya  flctitloos  1846,  when,  on  accoont  of  feeble  hedth,  he  re* 

Mm  traveQing  onifocmly  in  the  eqoator,  and  dgned ;  and  thoogh  that  venerable  institotta 
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baa  been  deemed  peculiarly  forttmate  in  itspres-  DAY,  ILlbloit,  a  pnbliaher  of  New  York, 
idents,  it  maj  with  truth  be  said  that  it  has  bominMorristown,  K  J.,  Ang.27, 1790,loston 
at  no  time  been  more  prosperous  than  under  the  board  the  steamer  Arctic,  Sept.  20,  1854.  He 
presidency  of  Dr.  Day.  His  learning  and  tal-  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  com- 
ent|  united  to  great  kindness  of  heart,  sound-  mencedhiscareerinNewYork  as  a  journeyman 
nesB  of  Judgment,  and  urbanity  of  manner,  se-  printer,  but  soon  accumulated  from  his  sayings 
cured  luike  the  respect  and  love  of  his  thou-  enough  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  account^* 
sands  of  pupils,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  him  in  whidi  he  took  up  a  department  previously 
more  as  a  father  and  fnend  than  as  a  mere  neglected,  that  of  the  publication  of  story  books 
teacher  and  guide  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  and  toy  books  for  children.  He  also  commenced 
Dr.  Day  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a  and  published  as  long  as  he  continued  in  business 
mathematician,  and  as  a  close  and  vigorous  "  Day^s  Bank  Note  List  and  Counterfeit  Detect- 
thinker  on  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned  his  or."  This  was  the  first  periodical  of  the  Idnd 
attention.  His  well-known  *^  Algebra,'^  first  issued,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  banks  beciune 
published  in  1814,  has  passed  through  numer-  important  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  business 
oos  editions ;  and  a  new  and  much  improved  community.  The  profits  of  this  enterprise  en- 
and  extended  edition  of  it  was  issued  in  1852,  abled  Mr.  Day  to  retire  from  business,  and  the 
by  the  joint  labors  of  himself  and  Prof.  Staoley.  last  15  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  charitable 
ffis  work  on  the  **  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  public-spirited  labors.  He  was  a  manager 
and  Solids"  was  published  in  1814,  his  **  Plane  of  the  house  of  refuge,  of  the  public  school 
Trigonometry"  in  1815,  and  his  '*  Navigation  Bociety,  of  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and  gI 
and  Surveying  "  in  1817.  These  works,  like  his  other  similar  institutions. 
**  Algebra,"  have  gone  through  numerous  edi-  DAY,  Stsphsn,  the  first  printer  in  New  Eng- 
tiona,  and  are  adopted  extensively  as  standard  land,  bom  in  England  in  1611,  died  in  Gam- 
irorks  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  bridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1668.  He  came  to  this 
land.  In  1838  Dr.  Day  published  an  *'  Inauiry  country  in  1688,  and  commenced  printing  at 
on  the  Self-Determining  Power  of  the  Will,  or  Cambridge,  by  direction  of  the  magistrates  and 
Contingent  Volition,"  and  a  second  edition  of  the  elders,  in  1689.  The  first  tbing  printed  was  the 
same  in  1849.  In  1841  he  published  an  '*Ex-  '*  Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1689 ;  next  in  the  same 
amination  of  President  Edwards's  Inquiry  as  to  year  an  almanac,  made  by  Wm.  Pierce,  mariner ; 
tiie  Freedom  of  the  Will."  He  has  also  publish-  then  the  Psalms,  '^  newly  turned  into  metre,"  in 
ed  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  and  con-  1640.  He  also  printed  a  catechism ;  *^Body  of 
tribated  papers  to  the  **  Journal  of  Science."  Liberties,"  100  laws,  in  1641;  and  a  second 
the  **New  Englander,"  &c.  He  still  lives  m  edition  of  the  Psalms,  1647.  From  his  extant 
New  Haven,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  works  we  are  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  skil- 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  ripe  old  age,  respect-  ful  printer.  The  printing  house  was  taken  from 
ed  and  esteemed  by  the  entire  community,  as  him  about  1648,  and  put  mto  the  hands  of  Sam- 
well  as  by  thousands  in  every  part  of  the  land  uel  Green. 

whom  he  has  uded  in  training  for  respectability  DAY,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and  poli- 

and  usefulness.  tician,  born  in  London  in  1748,  died  Sept  28, 

DAY,  Jony,  an  English  printer,  bom  at  Dun-  1789.    His  father,  a  collector  of  the  customs, 

wich,  in  Suffolk,  in  1522,  died  July  28,  1584.  died  when  Thomas  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him 

He  improved  the  Greek  types  then  in  use,  was  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  the  char- 

tbe  first  who  printed  in  Saxon  characters  in  terhouse,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford, 

England,  and  was  4  times  elected  warden  of  the  which  he  left  after  8  years*  study,  without  taking 

stationers'  company,  and  in  1580  master  of  the  a  degree.    He  at  once  began  nis  romantic  and 

same.    In  1544  he  carried  on  printing  in  Lon-  benevolent  course  of  life,  residing  successively 

don,  a  little  above  Holborn  conduit,  in  partner-  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  making  him- 

ahip  with  William  Seres.    In  1549  he  removed  self  familiar  with  the  mental  and  physical  waflts 

to  Aldersgate  street,  near  St.  Anne^s  church,  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  alleviating 

Beside  this  printing  office,  he  kept  several  shops  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  distresses 

where  his  books  were  sold.    In  1562  he  print-  which  he  witnessed  caused  him  temporary  mel- 

ed  the  first  edition  of  John  Fox^s  *^  Acts  and  ancholy  and  lasting  indignation  against  certain 

Monuments,"  with  cuts  representing  the  exe-  criminal  noblemen,  one  of  whom  he  vainly  chal- 

eution  of  Huss,  Cobham,  Tyndal,  Lambert,  and  lenged  to  single  combat.    With  peculiar  views 

other  martyrs.    Of  tliis  work  no  perfect  copy  of  education,  he  selected  from  the  foundling 

is  known  to  exist.    His  publications  materially  hospital  at  Shrewsbury  2  girls  12  vears  of  ase^ 

aided  the  reformation. — Of  his  13  children,  John,  designing  to  educate  tiiem  after  the  principles 

bom  in  1566,  died  in  1627,  at  Thurlow,  in  of  Rousseau,  and  ultimately  to  marry  one  of 

Suffolk,  became  a  popular  preacher ;  and  Rion-  them.    His  expectations,  however,  were  not 

ABD,  who  ofiSciated  for  some  time  as  minister  at  realized,  and  he  gave  portions  to  his  proUgSa 

Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  translated  into  English  the  on  their  marriage  with  persons  of  their  choice. 

lie  ChrUto  Triumphante  Comcedia  of  Fox,  and  In  1778  he  married  a  lady  of  Yorkshire,  having 

followed  afterward  his  father's  business  as  print-  opinions  and  a  fortune  like  his  own,  and  retired 

er,  which  for  many  years  he  carried  on  in  the  to  his  estates  in  Essex  and  Surrey,  where  he 

same  place.  took  an  active  part  in  public  meetings  as  an  ad* 
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vooateof  American independcneeandiMffliAiiMn*  alile  baidc  of  Ohio.  There  is  an  immwiaa 

tary  reform.    He  pohlished  ieveral  poems  and  power  within  the  oitj  limits^  a  ^reat  part  of 

pami^ikta  against  slaTery  and  the  sUve  trade,  whidi  is  obtained  from  a  hrdranlic  oanal,  Mlt 

and  on  other  political  ooeitions.    The  work  to  bj  a  company  in  1845,  and  drawing  its  nppLj 

which  he  owes  his  oelewitj  is  the  '^Historj  of  from  a  point  on  the  ICad  river  4m«  above Ili^« 

Sandford  and  Merton**  (8  toIs^  176S-*a9X  one  too.  The  power  thos  obtained  is  leased  to  man- 

*Qf  the  most  jpopolar  of  the  books  designed  for  nikotarersi  and  the  sorplas  nltimatdj  finds  its 

the  informatMHi  of  yoQth,  written  with  frerimesB  way  to  the  MiamL  A  farther  increase  of  water 

and  T^gor,  and  incnloating  the  Tirtnes  and  dis-  power  by  means  of  a  canalfrom  the  IGami  haa 

lBtere2ed  philanthropy  which  eharaeterijoed  its  Men  projected.  The  city  contains  S  floor  mil]% 

anthor.    It  was  fallowed  by  a  ahorter  work  of  4  saw  mula»  S  paper  mi&s.  8  cotton  factories  S 

fietion,  entitled  the  ^History  of  little  Jack."  woollen  factories,  8  iron  faonderieB,  5  Biaehine 

DaymethisdeathbynkickfrnnaToanffhorBeL  shops,  6  large  Ineweries,  4  mannfaotorias  of 

wnich  he  was  training  on  a  new  principle;  and  agncoltoral  implements,  the  Talne  of  whose 

bis  wife  wai  so  afflicted  by  the  intelligenoe  that  prodacU  in  1856  was  $885,000,  5  oU  milliL 

ahe  never  again  left  her  daricened  chamber,  nsing  annually  180,000  barrels  of  flaxseed,  and 

though  die^rriTed  him  9  years.    .  mannfactories  of  railroad  cars,  gon-barrels,  pegs 

DATS  OF  GRACE,  in  commerce,  a  certain  and  lasts,  hollow  ware,  &c    The  car  faetoriea 

mmberof  days  after  the  time  spedfled  by  a  note  are  on  a  large  scale ;  the  paper  milla  SBKily  n 

or  bill  of  exchange,  aOowed  for  the  payment  of  oonsiderable  partof  the  West ;  the  Taloeoi  iron 

the  note  or  bilL    Thooghformeriy  gratnitoosly  oast  is  abont  $600,000  per  annum;  and  the 

granted,  they  maTnow,ln  accordance  with  cos-  amoont  of  soperfine  floor  mannfactnred  is  about 

lorn  sanctioned  by  the  conrts,  be  demanded.  185,000  barrels  a  year.    The  assessed  vahie  of 

The  days  of  grace  in  Great  Britain  and  the  proper^  in  1858  was  $5,809,92a    The  Miami 

United  Stales  are  8,  bat  their  nnmber  is  laiger  canal,  opened  in  18S9.  connects  Daytoa  with 

Uk  most  continental  Eoropean  coontries.  Lake  Erie,  and  the  following  railroads  gita  it 

DATTON,acityandthe  capital  of  Montgom-  interooorsewithallpartsof^  Union:  the  Mad 

aco.,Ohio^  attheoonfloenceofMadand  Great  river  and  Lake  Erie,  154  m.  Ions,  terminating 

mi  rivers,  66  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Oolombns ;  at  Sandusky ;  the  C&icinnati,  HamiltoOy  ana 

pop.  in  1840,  6,067;  in  1850, 10,976;  in  1858,  Di^ton,  60  m.  k>og;  the  Digrton  and  Weatcra, 

16,569.    It  is  n  plaoe  of  great  industrial  ao-  108  m.  long^  and  terminating  at  Indiao^iolla: 

tlvity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  theDaytonand  Michigan,  78  m.  long^  ooppielett 

Interior  cities  of  the  United  States.    It  is  regn-  as  far  ss  Lima;   the  Davton  and  ChMiBaati 

lariy  laid  ont  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Great  abort  line;  the  Dayton,  iLenia,  and  Balprs^  to 

lOami,  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  Xoua;  and  the  Greenville  and  Miami,  47  m. 

each  other  at  ri^t  an^es,  ligihted  with  gas,  kog,  to  Union.    Dayton  was  laid  ont  in  17M. 

and  lined  with  tastefal  private  residences,  sor-  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1805,  hot  natii 

ronnded  by  flne  gardens.    The  public  build-  the  openins  of  the  IGami  canal  it  made  little 

ings  disphnr  a  magnificence  rarely  equalled  in  progress.    It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1841. 

commercial  cities  of  such  ra|^  growth.    The  It  is  divided  into  6  wards,  and  is  governed  bj  n 

county  court  house,  planned  after  the  modd  of  sii^e  board  of  18  coundllors. 

the  Parthenon,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  187  feet  DATTON,  a  post  village  of  Marengo  eou, 

long  by  68  feet  wide,  of  coarse  but  compact  Ala.,  76  m.  S.  W.  fromTusMloosa.  It  ba  plsaa 

white  marble,  quarried  in  the  nekhboriiood.  ant  and  prosperous  place,  situated  in  a  healthy 

The  roof  is  of  stone^  thedoors  are  of  solid  iron,  country,  near  a  fartile  cotton-growing  region 

and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  somewhat  over  called  the  ^Oanebrake."  It  is  inhabited  in  port 

$100,000.    There  are  8  market  houses,  one  of  bv  wealthy  planten,  whose  estates  lie  in  the 

vi(fiich,  400  feet  long,  and  paved  with  blocks  of  vicinity,  and  is  better  known  as  a  quiet  retreat^ 

limestone,  has  accommodations  for  a  city  hall  with  good  society,  and  some  fadlities  for  edncft- 

and  council  chamber  in  the  second  storv.    The  tion,  than  as  n  manufacturing  or  coauDardal 

ehnrches  are  17  in  number,  vie :  1  Albri^t*s,  village. 

t  Baptist,  1  Dunkers*,  1  Disciples*,  i,  Epi».  DAYTON,  Euas,  an  officer  in  the  American 

eopal,  1  German  Reformed,  9  Lutheran,  9  Me-  revolution,  bom  at  Elisabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  17S7, 

fliodist,  1  New  Uriit,  9  Preabyterian,  and  9  died  there  in  1807.    He  commenced  his  military 

Boman  Catholic.   The  kst  named  chureh  has  career  in  1760,  when  he  ioined  the  British  forces 

an  orphan  asylum  and  9  female  academies,  which  were  employed  in  completing  the  con- 

one  condoeted  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  the  qoest  of  Canada  from  the  French ;  m  he  aob- 

other  by  risters  of  Notre  Dame.    There  are  sequentJy  commanded  a  companv  of  militia,  with 

I  public  common  sohods,  1  high  school,  sev*  which  be  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 

anu  private  semiaariea,  a  large  seminary  called  northern  Indiana.    It  is  probable  that  this  corps 

the  Cooper  female  academy,  a  prosperous  li*  was  a  portion  of  the  original  ^^  Jersey  Uoe^** 

brary  aaM>ciation  and  Ivceum,  and  a  mechanics'  At  the  commencement  of  liostilitiss  between  the 

benevolent  society.   The  newsnaper  press  com-  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  he  was  appoint 

prises  4  daily  and  6  weekly  publications.  There  ed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  Qins- 

are  9  privste  banking  booses,  a  chartered  bank  bethtown ;  and  in  1776  be  was  commlssiooed  as 

with  a  capital  of  $100,000^  and  a  braneh  of  the  ookniel  of  one  of  the  Jersey  regimental  in  which 
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ottpaeity  be  served  till  1783,  when  he  was  pro^  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 

moted  to  the  command  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  fill  the  vacancy  so  cansed.    In  Mardi,  1846,  his 

He  was  in  active  service  daring  the  whole  war,  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  legislatore, 

and  took  part  in  the  important  battles  of  Spring-  and   he  was  also  elected  for  a  foil  term  of  5 

field,  Monmonth,Branaywine,Germantowii,  and  years.    He  served  in  the  senate  from  July  0, 

Torktown.  He  had  8  horses  shot  nnder  him,  one  1842,  to  March  4, 1851.    As  a  member  of  the 

at  Springfield,  one  at  Germantown,  and  one  at  senate  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  free-soil 

Croaswick^s  bridge.  After  the  war  he  served  sev-  whig;  he  maintained  to  thefdllest  extent  the 

eral  terms  in  the  legislatore  of  his  native  8tat%  right  of  congress  to  l^^ate  with  respect  to 

Ih>on  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersev  society  slavery  in  the  territories  of  tiie  United  States, 

of  the  Cincinnati,  Gen.  D^rton  was  chosen  its  on  which  subject  he  enressed  his  views  in  a 

president,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death.  speech  on  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1847.    He 

DAYTON,  John,  a  governor  of  Sonth  Caro-  was  an  intimate  and  infinential  adviser  of  Prea- 

Hna,  bom  about  1761,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  ident  Taylor,  the  policy  of  whose  administra- 

Nov.  27,  1822.    He  held  several  government  tion  he  warmly  supported.    He  advocated  the 

offices,  was  chosen  governor  of  Sonth  Carolina  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  free 

in  1800  and  again  in  1808,  and  was  afterward  state,  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

appointed  lodge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  a  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  voted 

position  which  he  held  until  his  death.    He  against  the  fugitive  slave  bill.    At  the  expira- 

publiahed  ''A  View  of  Sonth  Carolina,*'  and  tion  of  his  term  the  democratic  party  was  in 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  "  in  that  stiite.  the  ascendency  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature^ 

DATTON,  JoNATHAir,  LLJ).,  an  American  and  they  chose  Commodore  Robert  F.Stockton 

statesman,  bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  as  his  successor.    Mr.  Dayton  now  resumed  the 

16,  1760,  died  there,  Oct  9, 1824.     At  the  age  practice  of  his  profession  at  Trenton;  and.  In 

of  16  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican  na- 

Jersey,  and  2  years  afterward,  in  1778,  he  en-  tioual  convention  as  their  candidate  for  the  vioe- 

tered  the  army  as  a  paymaster.    He  held  several  presidency  of  tiie  United  States,  with  Col.  Fre- 

oommissions  at  difi^erent  periods  of  the  war,  and  mont  as  the  candidate  for  president.    In  March, 

after  the  peace  of  1788  he  was  elected  to  the  1857,  he  was  Appointed  attorney-general  of  the 

legislature  of  his  native  state,  and  was  chosen  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  still  holda. 

q^aker  of  the  house  in  1790.    InJune,1787,he  DEACON  (6r.  dioxoyor,  minister,  servant), 

was  appointed  one  of  the  dele^tes  from  New  an  inferior  minister  of  the  Christian  church. 

Jersey  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  for  The  aposties  appointed  7  deacons  (Acts  y\X 

the  purpose  of  framing  the  federal  constitution,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  temporal 

In  1791  he  was  elected  by  the  federal  party  a  concerns  of  the  church,  and  to  distribute  alma 

representative  in  congress,  in  which  capacity  he  from  the  common  fund.    Their  functions  were 

served  for  8  successive  terms,  during  the  last  subseouentiy  enlarged,  and  in  the  Roman  Cath- 

2  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.    In  olic  church  the  deaconship  is  a  mt^or  order, 

1799  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    When  ranking  next  below  the  priesthood.  The  deacon 

there  were  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France,  as^sts  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  dur* 

President  Adams  sent  him  a  commission  as  brig-  ing  which  ne  wears  a  vestment  with  slit  sleeves 

adier-general,  which  was  at  first  declined;  but  called  a  dalmatica,  and  with  permission  of  the 

upon  being  informed  that  its  acceptance  would  bishop  may  preach  and  baptize.    He  must  have 

not  vacate  his  seat  in  the  senate,  he  consented  entered  his  23d  year  before  being  ordained,  and 

to  retain  it.    He  afterward  served  several  terms  is  bound  to  celibacy.    In  the  church  of  England 

in  the  council,  as  the  superior  branch  of  the  New  he  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position,  being 

Jersey  legislature  was  formerly  termed.   Among  allowed  to  exercise  all  priestiy  functions  except 

other  incidents  of  his  somewhat  eventful  life,  it  consecrating  the  eucharist   and   pronouncing 

may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  arrested  for  alleg-  absolution.    He  may  administer  tne  wine  at 

ed  complicity  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  conspiracy,  communion,  and  officiate  as  lecturer,  curate,  or 

but  no  further  proceedings  were  had  in  the  case,  private  chaplain,  but  is  incapable  of  ecclesiasti* 

DATTON,  William   Lewis,  an  American  cal  preferment.    The  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 

Jurist  and  statesman,  bom  at  Baskingridge,  N,  pendents  give  this  name  to  officers  elected  by 
.,  Feb.  17, 1807.  He  is  the  son  of  Joel  Day-  the  church  members  to  distribute  the  bread  and 
ton.  a  farmer,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college  wine  to  communicants ;  the  German  Protest- 
of  New  Jersey  in  Sept.  1825 ;  commenced  soon  ants  apply  it  to  assistant  ministers ;  and  in  Soot- 
afterward  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  ad-  land  it  is  the  titie  of  overseers  of  the  poOr,  and 
nutted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  May,  presidents  of  incorporated  companies. 
1830.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  DEACONESS,  a  name  given  to  those  females 
council,  or  senate,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  was  in  the  esAj  church  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  performed  for  wo- 
On  Feb.  28,  1888,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis-  men  the  offices  which  deacons  filled  for  men. 
lature  as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  su-  They  had  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  their  own 
preme  court  of  New  Jersey,  which  position  he  sex.  The  order  has  been  abolished  in  the  Latin 
resigned  in  Nov.  1841 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  church  since  the  11th  century,  and  in  the  Greek 
the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  U.  S.  senator,  church  since  the  12th  centuiy. 
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DEADREOKONING.iniiaTigatloiLtheMii-  tni  tiiUMi  to  ndden  ind  grett  ebtagw  of 

BAtion  thAt  is  made  of  the  place  of  a  ship  with*  depth.  This  feature,  in  ooDnection  with  the  pieces 

out  anj  ohsenratioii  of  the  heareiil j  hodies.  The  of  lara  ooeanonally  foand,  seems  to  indicate  a 

dit*  for  the  reokoning  are  the  distance  the  ship  formation  doe  to  volcanic  agenoj,  sach  as  is 

his  ran  bjr  the  log,  and  the  coarse  she  has  taken  produced  in  other  regions  where  **  the  smoke  of 

hj  the  compass;  and  the  result  has  to  be  recti-  the  country  is  seen  to  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 

Md  by  due  allowances  for  drift  leeway,  Ac  fbmaoe.*'    The  water  is  dense  and  bitter  with 

This  reckoning  should  be  corrected  upon  the  first  Its  heary  charge  of  salt,  so  that  bodies  float  in  it 

opportnnity  for  an  observation  of  the  sun.  arith  much  gruiter  buoyancy  than  In  other  seas^ 

bEAD  SEA^  cdled  bv  the  lAtin  geographers  In  bathing,  one  experiences  difiBcalty  in  keeping 
laois  AiphaltiUty  and  by  the  Arabs  iirtet  or  the  feet  down,  ana  a  man  may  float  in  it  breast 
£akr  Loot^  sea  of  Lot  It  is  also  known  as  the  high  without  exertion.  The  southern  part  of 
tea  of  Sodom,  and  in  the  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  giving  an  average  depth 
aatbeSaltsea,seaof  the  Plain,  and  Eastern  sea.  of  only  18  feet;  but  the  northern  portion,  aa 
Its  position  is  about  25  m.  to  the  east  of  Jerusa-  soonded  by  Lieut  Lynch  and  others,  is  found  to 
lem,  between  the  mountains  of  ICoab  on  the  east  reach  a  maximum  depth  of  more  than  1,800 
and  those  of  Hebron  on  the  west  The  localihr  feet  The  dimensions  as  given  by  him  are  4S 
li  that  of  the  ancient  vale  of  Siddim,  which  m.  fhmi  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  width 
Lot  selected  when  he  parted  ftx>m  Abraham,  nearly  10  m.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  laka 
and  which  was  then  an  attractive  region,  wa-  is  its  great  depression  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
tared  by  the  Jordan,  and  containing  the  cities  iterranean.  By  the  levelling  comduoted  by  lieut 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Even  at  that  eariy  Symonds  of  the  royal  engineers,  which  waa 
period  the  district  was  probablv  of  peculiar  geo-  confirmed  by  nearly  identiod  results  afterward 
jocical  character,  the  vale  being  described  as  obtained  by  the  same  method  by  Lieut  Lynch, 
^  lull  of  slime  pits  '*  (Gen.  xiv.  10).  The  cataa-  the  difierence  of  level  of  the  two  surfaces  is 
Irophe  which  resulted  in  the  dertruction  of  1812.2  feet  This  depression,  which  Is  the  deep- 
Iheee  cities,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  sea^  \b  est  of  the  kind  known  upon  the  face  of  the  eartn, 
oomputed  to  have  occurred  about  1900  years  be-  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  toward  the 
§BKt  the  Christian  era.  By  earthquake,  aooom-  north  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  is  only  984 
pany  ing  volcanic  action  (Geo.  xix.  28X  the  valley  feet  higher  than  the  Dead  sea.  The  stream  of 
ai^iears  to  have  sunk  to  a  f;reat  depth,  and  the  the  Jordan  b  consequently  entirely  below  tlie 
waters  of  the  Jordan  flowing  in  produced  tlda  flow  of  all  other  rivers,  and  even  far  below  the 
•aa,  which  was  made  intensely  salt  by  the  saline  level  of  the  sea.  Yet  its  swift  current,  oftea 
ttrata  exposed  to  their  action.  On  its  south-  rushing  on  in  rapids  dangerous  to  navigatfLereii 
west  side  is  a  mountain  retaining  the  name  oi  with  the  iron  boats  of  the  expedition  under  tieiit 
Sodom,  or  Ootdoom,  containing  strata  of  salt,  Lynch,  pours  a  large  volume  of  water  into  tho 
OQl  from  which  stands  a  lofty  pular  of  the  same  deep  Msin,  from  which  there  b  no  outlet  Dor- 
material,  observed  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  U.  S.  ing  the  rainy  season  the  influx  is  so  great  from 
navy,  which  ii  probably  what  travellers  often  this  and  other  streams,  Uiat  the  level  of  the  sea 
describe  by  the  name  of  Lot^s  wife.  Josephus  is  raised  10  or  15  feet,  and  its  dimensions  ax- 
•peaks  of  a  similar  pillar,  perhuM  the  same,  which  tend,  especially  in  a  southern  direction,  over  the 
Im  himself  saw,  and  believed  to  be  that  into  low  flats,  lar  beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of  tha 
which  Lot's  wife  was  transformed.  Clement  of  waters.  But  in  the  burning  heat  cf  the  dry 
Borne  and  IrensBUS  also  make  mention  of  the  season,  when  the  beach  becomes  so  hot  as  to 
■ame.  It  is  about  40  feet  hiffh,  standing  upon  an  blister  the  feet^  and  the  water,  as  observed  by 
oval  pedestal,  the  top  of  which  is  40  or  50  feet  the  ofilcers  of  the  expedition,  acquires  a  temper- 
above  the  water.  The  piUar  of  salt  is  capped  bv  atore  of  90^  F.  a  foot  below  the  stfiaoa,  tha 
limestone.  Bitumen  or  aq>haltum,  frxxa  which  evaporation  rapidly  carries  off  the  excess  of 
thesea  receives  one  of  its  names,  is  found  along  water,  and  reduces  the  sea  to  its  lowest  leveL 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  during  some  recent  The  vapors  are  seen  to  rise  in  columns,  reacm* 
aarthquake^  to  which  the  region  is  still  sob-  bling  water  spoutS)  but  fSu*  exceeding  them  in 
Jaot.  it  was  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  at  the  sixe.  At  this  season  the  air  becomes  so  highly 
■oothem  extremity  of  the  sea.  The  hardened  heated  in  the  deep  basin  between  the  predpitooa 
temps  of  it  are  worked  into  rosaries  at  Jerusa-  mountains  which  enclose  it,  that  it  is  almost  irr^- 
leoi.  From  iu  abundance  in  this  region  it  is  spirable,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  106^ 
often  called  Jews*  pitch.  Pieces  of  sulphur  are  or  more,  even  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  At 
met  with  upon  the  shores,  and  sulphurous  ex-  midnight  it  was  observ^d  to  he  98^*.  Comenta 
halations  are  perceived  arising  from  the  ground,  of  this  heated  air  are  set  in  motion,  and  sweep 
The  banks  are  slippery,  with  a  slimy  mud,  into  in  hurricanes  over  the  water.  As  described  by 
which  the  foot  nnks  deep,  and  the  tracks  thus  the  U.  S.  ofiioers,  the  hot  wind  blistered  tha 
left  are  tuon  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt  A  frees  of  the  men  exposed  to  it.  Every  metallio 
ilmiUu-  mud  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  object  was  baming  hot ;  the  coolest  substances 
tha  bottom,  and  when  brought  up  in  sounding,  were  tlie  inner  surfaces  of  the  clothing.  If  a  pool 
oryitals  <^  salt  are  found  sticking  to  it  thus  in-  of  fresh  water  were  found  to  bathe  m,  the  skin 
dieating  a  full  saturation  of  the  saline  mixture,  waa  instantly  afterward  left  dry  and  parched. 
But  aportion  of  the  bottom  is  rough  and n>cky,  The  perspiration  disappeared  by  evaporatkn  m 
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ni^cDy  is  it  was  prodnoed«  Iii  sneh  m  atmo* 
spnere,  and  snrrotuided  in  the  intervals  of  the 
sweeping  wind  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which 
tormented  the  men  almost  to  madness,  they  cast 
themselyes  npon  the  pebbly  beach  and  sought 
for  rest,  with  their  garments  wrapped  around 
their  heads.  One  morning,  after  a  night  thus 
passed,  the  commander  of  the  exnedition  found 
a  young  quail  that  had  nestled  by  his  side, 
seddng  shelter  from  the  hot  blast  of  the  n- 
rocco.  The  hills  upon  each  side  are  precipitous 
ehfb  of  limestone  and  sandstone  in  horizontal 
•trata.  On  the  east  they  are  rugged  moun- 
tains 2,000  to  2,500  feet  high,  traversed  by 
deep  chasms,  desolate  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
Ott  the  west  the  height  is  estimated  at  1.600 
feet ;  but  the  summit  level  upon  the  whole  is 
little  if  any  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
Ifediterranean.  Much  of  the  country  between 
the  two  seas  is  a  wilderness,  without  trees  or 
shrubs,  save  in  a  few  ravines  fed  by  small  water 
eourses.  In  sndi  a  desolate  district  is  the  con- 
vent of  Mar  Saba,  so  near  the  Dead  sea  that 
the  aound  of  its  evening  bell  reaches  the  dreary 
sditudes  of  its  shores,  assuring  the  disheartened 
traveJler  that  human  life  may  be  continued  in 
this  region  of  gloom  and  death.  Mr.  Oostigan, 
who  surveyed  the  sea  in  1835,  with  a  Maltese 
tailor  as  his  servant,  died  soon  after  completing 
its  tour.  Lieut.  Molyneux  of  the  royal  navy  ex- 
perienced the  same  fate  in  1847.  The  excessive 
neat  of  the  sun  was  no  doubt  the  direct  cause  of 
their  d«ith.  Two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
American  expedition  were  sent  to  this  convent 
for  relief  and  Lieut  Dale,  the  2d  officer,  before 
the  par^left  the  country,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever  at  ^yroot,  where  Lieut.  Lynch  also,  and 
neariy  all  the  men  of  the  party,  were  attacked  by 
the  same  disease.  It  is  to  this  expedition,  de- 
spatched by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1847,  that 
we  are  in^bted  for  most  of  our  exact  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  singular  spot ;  though  many 
oUier  travellers,  English.  French,  Bussian,  and 
American,  idso  have  l^n  led  by  its  ancient  celeb- 
rity and  mysterious  nature  to  venture  upon  its 
exploration,  and  their  accounts,  full  of  interest- 
ing particulars,  have  been  at  various  times  pre- 
eented  to  the  public.  In  March,  1848,  the  Amer- 
ican party,  well  equipped,  passed  across,  with 
theb  boats  drawn  on  trucks  by  camels,  from  the 
bay  of  Acre,  over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
and  lanndied  them  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Thence  they  descended  the  Jordan,  entering  the 
river  on  April  10,  and  passing  out  of  its  mouth 
into  the  Dead  sea  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month.  The  lengtii  of  the  river  they  estimated  to 
be  at  least  200  m.,  though  in  a  direct  course  the 
two  l^es  are  only  ab^ut  60  m.  apart  They 
qwnt  21  nights  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
snd  after  bavins  thoroughly  explored  the  region, 
they  left  it  on  May  10,  sending  their  boats  across 
the  desert  to  Jerusalem.  Contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion generally  entertained  regarding  the  pesti- 
knlial  atmosphere  of  this  neighborhood,  they 
feond  numerous  aniynftU  living  upon  the  shores 
oi  the  lake,  as  doves,  hawks,  partridges,  and 


hares,  and  also  ducks  swinmiing  upon  its  sur- 
face; and  a  curious  fact  regarding  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  other  animals  here  met  with,  is  that 
they  are  all  of  a  stone  color,  described  as 
"  the  same  as  the  mountains  and  the  shore.** 
Whether  animal  life  exists  in  the  water  it- 
self is  not  so  certidn,  though  some  authorities 
have  mentioned  that  living  shells  are  found  In 
the  sea,  and  one  small  spedesof  fish  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  it  It  is  very  possible  that  the  sheUs 
may  have  been  swept  into  the  lake  from  the 
Jordan  or  other  streams.  The  surface  was  In 
one  instance  at  night  observed  to  present  "  one 
wide  sheet  of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the 
waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore,  threw  a 
sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead  biuhes  and 
fragments  of  rocks."  This  is  probably  owing 
to  animalcules,  such  as  give  the  same  appearance 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  sample  of  water  brought 
back  by  the  party  no  vestige  of  animal  life  was 
detected ;  but  in  Jameson's  "Philosophical  Jour- 
nal"  of  Feb.  1850,  it  is  stated  that  £hrenbei» 
found  an  abundance  of  infusoria  of  brackish 
water  species  in  samples  of  the  water  and  sedi- 
ment brought  to  him  for  examination.  The 
want  of  vegetable  matter  for  food  must  neoea- 
sarily  to  a  great  extent  exclude  animal  life.  A 
few  plants  which  furnish  soda  in  their  ashes  are 
occasionally  found  upon  the  shore,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  difb  is  noticed  a  scanty  vegetatioQ 
of  cane  and  of  the  tamarisk  shrub,  their  foliage 
sometimes  of  a  light  green  and  sometimes  of  a 
yellow  hue,  stained  by  the  exhalations  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  but  the  few  bushes  to  be 
seen  often  present  their  branches  leafless  and 
incrusted  with  salt,  and  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  add  to  the  des- 
olation of  the  scene. — Various  analyses  have 
been  made  by  eminent  chemists  of  the  water 
ttiken  from  the  lake,  the  results  of  which  difiSBr, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  portions  of  the  lake  at 
which  the  samples  were  taken,  and  also  of  the 
different  methods  of  conducting  the  analyses. 
The  specific  gravity,  as  stated  by  Lavoisier,  is 
1.240;  by  Klaproth,  1.24 ;  by  Marcet,  1.211 ;  by 
Gmelin,  1.212 ;  by  Apjohn,  1.163 ;  by  Salisbury, 
1.1877 ;  and  by  Lynch,  1.13.  The  constituents 
are  thus  given  by  different  authorities : 
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thdr  powero  of  imitation  enabled  Uiem  to  aoqoiro 
oome  noilitT  in  the  mechanic  arts,  thlo  might  ooP 
fioe  to  sappfj  the  craving  of  the  bodj  for  emploT* 
ment,  bat  wliat  ohoold  satiofy  tlie  loncinso  of  tui 
reotleoo  spirit  t  Some  with  ootstretdied  hands 
sought  tne  ahns  thej  oonld  not  ask;  otherSp 
ffTOTalling  in  indolence,  sank  to  the  lef^  of  the 
idiots  with  whom  alone  they  oonld  aooociote. 
Tet  eren  in  the  earlj  ages  of  the  Christian  em 
The  first  of  the  abore  analyses  is  giTen  in  thinre  were  not  wanting  those  who,  with  Infl- 
Foggendorff  *s  AniuUei^  of  a  samjde  of  the  water  nite  pains,  songfat  to  communicate  instmotloii  to 
pioeared  firom  the  n<»lh  end  of  the  sea,  near  tliedeaf  mote,  although  the  law  had  pronoaneed 
the  month  of  the  Jordan.  him  incompetent  to  reoeiTe  it.    The  Tenerablo 

DEAF  Ajm  DUMB,  persons  who  can  neither  Bede  relates  that,  in  690,  John,  bishop  of  Hagnl* 
boar  nor  speak.  That  such  have  existed  in  all  stad,  tan^t  a  deaf  mnte  to  speak,  and  to  repeal 
ages  is  evident  fWmi  the  not  infrequent  allusloDa  after  him  words  and  sentences.  In  144S  Rodol- 
to  them  both  in  sacred  and  pn^uie  writinaa.  ^usAgriodaofOroningen.inhis/>0  JnuiUi§mM 
The  idea  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the  J)iakeUemy  speaks  of  havinff  seen  a  deaf  and 
lost  fiiculties,  or  of  repairing  the  loss  by  educa*  dumb  person  who  had  learned  to  understand  and 
tkw,  seems  never  to  nave  occurred  to  the  an«  nraotise  writing.  About  1600,  Pedro  Ponce  da 
denta.  In  many  instances  the  authorities  con-  Leon  undertooE,  and  with  considerable  success^ 
lived  at,  if  they  M  not  openlv  mvove  ol^  tha  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain, 
destruction  of  such  children,  who  it  was  thought  His  labors  seem  to  have  been  confined  mainly 
aould  be  of  no  benefit  to  tiie  state.  Among  the  to  teaching  reading  and  articulation.  Herelatei^ 
mndoos,in  the  ^  Ordination  of  the  Pundita,"  asloatancosofthesuccessfiil  results  of  his  taacli- 
or  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  it  was  decreed  that  ing^  that  oneof  his  pupils  received  ordination  aa 
whoever  was  ^deaf  ftxmi  his  mother's  womb,"  a  priest,  and  performed  his  parish  duties  ae- 
ar  whoever  was  dumb,  should  bedassed  among  oeptaUy,  and  that  another  became  a  military 
parooos  incspable  of  Inheritance.  But,  though  officer  and  distinguished  himself  in  martial 
aielQded  from  inheriting,  they  were  not  left  exercises.  In  1660  Joachim  Ptacha,  chaplain 
without  provision ;  for  the  person  whosupersed*  of  the  elector  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenbnig^  In* 
ed  them  in  the  inheritance  was  bound  to  sup-  struoted  his  own  deaf-mute  daughter,  by  meana 
port  them — in  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  to  of  pictures,  mimic  signs,  and  other  methoda  of 
aDow  them  dothea  an!  victuals.  The  code  of  his  own  devising.  Not  far  flrom  the  same  tima 
Jostinisn,  promnlgrted  in  the  6th  century  A.  D.^  Girolimo  Cardan,  the  eccentric  Italian  nUloao- 
MBomes  tiiroughout  that  deaf  mutoa  ftxmi  birth  pher,  detailed,  in  an  essay  which  he  pnVlislied, 
are  Incapable  of  managing  their  own  allkirs;  the  prindplesofdeafmute  instruction,  thourii  ha 
placing  them  in  this  respect  on  a  footing  with  never  reduced  them  to  practice.  In  1690,  about 
the  insane,  idiots,  and  those  suffering  ttom  86  years  after  the  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan 
permaneot  and  incurable  disease,  in  requiring  Paulo  Bonet,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  pub* 
guardianship.  The  same  code  also  provides  lished  a  treatise  entitied  Bedweion  de  iu  U^ 
nat  they  should  only  buy  and  sell  bv  the  aid  tnu  y  mim  para  enteHar  a  hahlar  U$  mmdm 
<f  a  curator  or  guardian ;  that  they  should  not  (^  Redaction  of  Letters  and  Arts  for  Teaching 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  descent  of  prop*  the  Dumb  to  Speak^*).  In  this  treatise  he  repre- 
erty,  or  of  making  a  gift,  even  with  the  as-  sents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  proeessea 
olstanco  of  a  carator.  They  could  not  make  a  he  describes,  vix^  mimic  signs,  dactylcuogy,  tha 
win,  or  a  codicil,  or  create  a  trust  estate,  or  oral  alphabet,  and  writing.  His  work  cootalna 
make  a  donation  contingent  on  the  death  of  the  the  first  engraving  of  the  single-hand  alphabeii 
donor,  or  emancipate  a  dave.  A  singular  pro-  so  generally  in  use  throughout  Christendom, 
Tidon  of  the  code  deserves  notice.  Justinian  and  he  Is  believed  to  have  been  its  inventor, 
allows  to  Uiose  who  are  deaf  fW>m  birUi,  but  yet  In  Italy,  at  tliis  time,  a  number  6t  eminent  li- 
able to  speak,  the  privileges  of  which  deaf  mutes  keophers  were  turning  their  attention  to  tha 
bad  been  depri vctl.  Pliny,  more  than  400  years  sulject.  Affinate  published  an  essay  about  tha 
•arfier,  had  flud :  **  Tliero  i»  no  porson  deaf  from  commencement  of  the  17th  century  on  teaching 
birth  who  is  not  aL«>  dumb.**  The  feudal  gov-  the  deaf  to  speak.  Giovanni  BooiflKio  wrote  a 
emments  of  western  Europe,  making  the  code  treatise  on  the  language  of  action  in  1616 ;  Fa- 
of  Jostinian  the  basis  of  their  laws,  placed  tha  brixio  di  Actjuapendente  wn)te  upon  the  ph<s 
deaf  mute  under  similar  disabilities.  Pitiable  nomena  of  vmion,  voice,  and  hearing,  ana  on 
Indeed  wan  the  fate  of  these  children  of  silence  neech  and  Its  instruments.  In  1699,  Ramirex 
daring  the  long  agea  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  de  Garion  inntruoted  the  prince  of  Carignan,  a 
If  the  advent  of  Christianity  had  prevented  their  deaf  mute.  Some  ant!M>rities  say  that  lUmlrea 
nnrder  as  useleM  incumbrances  to  society,  they  himself  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had  acquired 
ware  still  led  a^  fit  companions  for  the  idiot  and  sufikieot  education  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
tha  maniac.  Without  instruction,  or  any  means  others.  Some  few  years  later,  Pietro  di  Castro^ 
of  acquiring  it,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  earth  on    chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  instraet* 
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ed  tlie  flon  of  Thomas,  prince  of  Savoy,  who    plete  with  sonnd  prindples  and  important  sog- 
was  a  deaf  mute.    Castrp  died  in  1668.    In    sestions  of  practical  Tidne.  that  it  ought  to  be 
Holland,  Peter  Montanns  pablislied  a  work  on    familiarly  known  to  every  instnictor/'   In  1690, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1685.    John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  phydoian,  resid- 
In  1644^  John  Bulwer,  a  philanthropic  English    ing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  instruction  of  a 
phyaidan,  published  his  ^'Ghirologia,  or  Natural    girl  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.    His  methods 
Langnage  of  the  Hand,"  and  in  1648,  "Philo-    were   founded  on   articulation.     His  success 
oophu&  or  the  Beafe  and  Dumbe  Man^s  Friend."    was  decisiye;  but  it  was  not  until  his  essaj 
In  the  latter  work  he  refers  to  the  account  he    giving  an  account  of  his  processes,  and  en- 
had  received  from  his  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby    titled    Surdus  Loquen$  (the  "  Speaking  Deaf 
of  Pedro  Ponce's  success  in  the  instruction  of     Man"),  was  passing  through  the  press,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    Gamerarins  and  Gaspard    he  learned  what  others  had  done  in  this  field, 
Scbott  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,    and  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Wallis. 
published  works  in  Germany,  on  the  instruction    He  subsequently  published  an  enlarged  edi- 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    In  1653,  Dr.  John    tion  of  his  treatise,  under  the  title  of  2>tM0r- 
WalliBj  mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  men-    tatio  de  Loquela,    In  1679  a  deaf  mute  from 
tiona,  m  the  preface  to  the  5th  edition  of  his    birth  in  France,  named  Guibal,  made  his  will  in 
Orammatiea  Lingua  Anglicana^  that  he  had    writing;  it  is  not  known  who  was  his  instmot- 
iostmcted  two  deaf  mutes  to  articulate  dirtinct-    or.    In  1667  F.  M.  Van  Helmont  published  a 
ly,  adcdng  that  he  had  also  taught  them  (an    small  tract  in  Holland,  entitled  Alphdbetum 
entirely  different  matter,  he  observes)  to  under-    Natura^  in  which  he  explained  the  process  of 
stand  &e  meaning  of  language,  and  thus  to  use    reading  on  the  lip,  or  learning  what  another 
it  in  speaking,  refdins,  and  writing.    The  num-    person  says  by  watching  the  motions  of  his  lips 
ber  of  pupils  under  his  care  was  never  large.    In  speaking.    About  the  commencement  of  the 
but  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  instruct  deaf    18th  century,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  be* 
mates  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  for  in  1698  he    gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
was  still  engaged  in  the  business,  and  gave  a    throughout  Europe.    In  1704  Kerger  pubUshed 
detail  of  the  plan  he  was  pursuing  in  a  letter  to    a  narrative  of  tne  results  of  his  efforts.    His 
Thomas  Beverley.    He  deserves  t^e  credit  of    nster  was  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
being  the  first  practical  instructor  of  the  deaf    instruction.    The  means  he  used  were  drawing, 
and  dnmb  in  England;  and  in  a  paper  published    pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing.    He  does 
in  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1670^  he    not  seem  to  have  employed  dactylology,  but  he 
distinctly  enunciates  the  fundamental  principle    had  cultivated  the  Ismguage  of  signs  with  sno- 
of  De  I'Ep^  and  Sicard,  that  we  may  form  con-    cess.    Gontemporary  with  Kerger  was  the  pas- 
ceptions  in  written  as  well  as  in  spoken  language,    tor  Georg  Raphel  of  LQneburg,  of  whose  6 
azia  states  that  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  m-    children  8  were  deaf  and  dumb.   Paternal  affec- 
stmction  he  proceeded  fh>m  certain  actions  and    tion  had  inspired  him  with  zeal  and  skill  in  their 
gestures,  which  have  a  natural  signification,  to    instruction,  and  in  1718  he  ptiblished,  for  the 
convey  ideas  not  already  understood.    The^ri-    benefit  of  others,  the  result  of  his  labors.  A  few 
ority  of  his  invention  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Wil-    years  later,  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius  gave  to  the 
liam  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington,  who  as-    world  the  narrative  of  his  process  of  instruction 
serted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taught    of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil.    He  had  taught  artio- 
Popham,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis^s  pupils,  to  speak,    ulation  and  writing,  and  at  the  end  of  2  years 
Dr.  Holder  published  in  1669  ^^  Elements  of    his  pupil  could  answer  important  questions  on 
Speech,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Persons    religious  subjects.    The  pastor  Amoldi  was  a 
I>Baf  and  Dumb."    In  1670,  George  Sibscota    contemporary  of  Lasius;  he  gave  instruction  to 
puUished  a  little  work  entitled  the  ^^  Deaf  and    the  desj  and  dumb,  using  for  the  purpose^  all 
Dumb  Man^s  Discourse."    The  work  is  mainly    the  methods  previously  employed — articulation, 
theoretical,  and  he,  Kke  Wallis  and  Bulwer,  had    drawing,  dactvlology,  writing,  and  tlie  natural 
derived  most  of  his  ideas  indirectly  from  Pedro    signs.    Samuel  Heinicke  was,  however,  by  far 
Ponce.    The  same  year  the  Padre  Lana-Terzi,    the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of 
a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  published  a  treatise  on  the    the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Crermany,    He  had  be- 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,    come  interested  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  and 
In  1680,  George  Dalgamo,  a  Scotchman,  but    dumb  child  as  early  as  1754.    In  1772  he  had 
then  the  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  at  Ox-    4  deaf-mute  pupils,  to  whom  several  others  were 
fiord,  pubUshea  a  work  called  "  Didascaloco-    afterward  added.    In  tliat  year  he  removed  to 
phus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  in    Leipsic  at  the  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
whidi  he  expresses  a  preference  for  written    ony,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
langnage  and  a  manual  alphabet  over  articula-    there  with  9  pupils,  the  first  ever  established 
tion  and  reading  from  the  lip.    He  was  the  in-    or  supported  \>j  the  civil  government,  and  which 
Tentor  of  the  two-himded  alphabet  now  in    is  to  this  day  m  existence  and  prosperity.    Wb 
general  use  in  Great  Britain.    The  "Didasca-    method  of  instruction  was  by  articulation  anc| 
locophus"  was  republished  in  the  "  American    reading  on  the  lip.    His  success  was  very  oon^ 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  for  Jan.  1857.    siderable,  and  his  noble  and  generous  charactOE 
The  editor,  Pro£  Porter,  remarks  of  it :  "  It  is    endeared  him  greatly  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
A  work  cf  such  preeminent  ability,  and  so  re-    In  a  controversy  with  the  abb^  de  r£p^  om 
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tiM  merits  of  iMr  rmptfUrt  modes  of  in-  eoikKtfcm  of  the  deaf  mutes,  he  deroted  Us  Mb 

stmetioo,  he  sn^esn  to  less  adTsntsce  than  and  forttme  to  tlie  if  ork  of  teaching  them,  bol 

bk  any  other  part  of  his  career.— In  Fhmce,  imfortonately  adopted  the  qrstem  of  artienla- 

Ikther  Vaidn  or  Famin,  a  memher  of  the  or-  tion,  and  met  with  hut  indifferent  sncoess.    In 

dsr  of  Christian  hrothen^  attempted  the  in-  1779  he  pnbliahed  his  Caun  iletmentairt  d^Um- 

stroction  of  deaf  mates  toward  the  middle  of  eatim^  dm  9amrd»-muet$.    The  man,  howcTer, 

the  ceotanr  hj  means  of  pictures  'and  sensible  to  whom  the  deaf  and  domb  of  the  worid  ara 

ol(fecta.    fhe  ideas  thos  conrejed  seem  to  hsTO  more  indebted  for  the  means  of  education  than 

been  rerj  crude  and  imperfect    Rooaset  of  any  other,  is  the  abb6  de  l*£p^    His  natural 

Himes  also  made  some  efforts  for  their  instmo-  dispositioo,  habits,  esrly  training,  and  edooa- 

llon  about  the  same  time.    A  more  remarkable  tion,  had  fitted  him  for  a  philanthropist,  and 

and  suoceatlbl  teacher  of  these  unfortnnatea  whMi  two  young  deaf-mute  girls  were  thrown  in 

was  Jacob  Rodrigues  Pereira,  a  Spaniard  of  his  wsy  und«r  such  circumstances  as  to  call 

Jewish  extraction,  who  oommencea  their  in-  forth  his  sympathies,  be  entered  upon  the  wofk 

stroction  in  174S,  and  in  1749  exhibited  some  of  their  instruction  with  a  zeal  wnidi  knew  no 

of  Us  pupils  before  the  academy  of  sdenoes  at  abatement  to  the  da^  of  his  death.    His  first 

Fsris.    From  the  report  of  that  committee  it  pupils  were  gathered  m  1755,  and  entirely  from 

appeals  that  his  success  had  been  extraor^narr  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.    To  them  aloiia 

for  that  period;  it  would  eren  be  considered  did  he  deTote  himsdf^  reftising  the  ehildreQ 

ersditaUe  to  any  of  our  institntiotts  at  the  pres-  of  the   rich,  and  expending  with  the  most 

ent  day.     ^The  pupils.**  say  the  committee,  judicious  pnidence  toe  income  of  hb  litUa 

^  were  aUe  to  undentand  whatOTer  was  said  to  patrimony  for  thehr  supoort  and  education.   At 

tkem,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writinc,  and  re-  the  commencement  of  nis  labors  he  had  read 

pBed  either  etea  poet  or  by  writing;  they  could  nothing  on  the  sulject  of  the  instruction  of 

lead  and  pronounce  distinctly  aD  sorts  of  FVench  deaf  mutesu  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  year 

sspressioos;  they  gare  Tery  sensible  replies  to  of  his  teaching  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  Booet^a 

afi  questions  proposed  to  them;  they  under-  treatise,  and  still  later  that  of  Amman.    Ha 

stood  grammarand  its  i^iplications;  they  knew  tried  at lirst  the  method  of  articulation,  hot  tha 

the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed  exercises  number  of  hjs  pupils  increasing  he  became  dia- 

in  geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  Pereira  satiiAed  with  the  result ;  and  remembering  tho 

Imd  given  them,  with  speech,  the  iaeul^  of  ao-  principle  which  he  had  learned  in  youth,  that 

fairing  abstract  idess.**    Penrira  carefoUy  con-  ^  there  b  no  more  natural  and  necessary  oon* 

asaled,  even  fttxn  hb  own  flm^y,  the  methods  neotkn  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  artico* 

ka  empbyed  in  the  instroctioo  of  the  deaf  and  late  aounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than  there  is 

domb,  though  he  olfored  to  impart  them  to  tha  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  diar- 

flOfemment  for  alarge  sum,  which  was  refosed.  aoten  whidi  strike  the  eye,**  he  souriit  for  soom 

It  was  hb  intention  to  leave  them,  it  b  said,  as  medium  other  than  articulate  sounds  1^  wlil^ 

an  heirioom  to  hb  fomily,  but  a  fire  which  oc-  to  represent  to  the  minds  of  these  desf-mota 

corred  soon  after  hb  d«ath  destroyed  all  hb  diUdren  the  ideas  which  he  wished  to  convey 

papeni,  and  thos  prevented  their  being  benefited  to  them.    Thb  medium  he  found  in  the  laiH 

by  them.    He  himself  had  attained  positiooand  guage  of  signs,  that  natural  method  of  oommo* 

wealth  by  hb  instroctioo  of  ^chil^n  of  some  nidOion  by  which  the  most  savage  tribea  of 

noble  families,  and  by  the  address  with  which  diflbrent  languages  and  countries  are  able  to 

he  followed  up  hb  advantages.    Saboreox  de  cooverse  to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other. 

Footenai,  one  of  hb  most  distinguidbed  pupib^  He  found  thb  existing  to  a  considersble  degrsa 

published  after  hb  death  an  account  of  the  among  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  aa  being 

means  adopted  by  bb  teacher  for  the  instruo-  the  only  means  b^  which  they  cooM  maka 

tionof  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Fhxn  thb  we  learn  known  their  physical  wants.     Thb  langoaga 

tliat,  beside  the  ordinary  methods  <tf  articula-  he  amplified,  improved,  and  systematiaed,  witli 

tikm,  reading  from  the  lip,  and  the  manual  al-  the  intention  of  making  it  an  equivalent  of  or- 

nbabet,  he  had  invented  a  syDaUc  dactylology,  dlnary  language,  so  that  the  process  of  insdroo- 

Vy  the  use  of  which  he  could  communicate  tion  should  be  a  mere  transbtioo  of  the  ideaa 

Tsry  rapidly  with  hb  pupils,  and  having  thus  of  written  language  into  the  language  of  signsL 

an|i|iUed  them  in  a  short  time  with  an  exten-  It  b  alleged,  Mid  with  some  truth,  that  he  for- 

m9  vucabuUry,  he  was  able  to  conduct  their  got  in  thb  nrocess  that  the  minds  on  which  ha 

tether  education  with  little  more  difficulty  than  was  at  worx  poMCMed  but  few  ideas,  and  that 

woold  be  experienced  in  instructing  speaking  to  make  a  mgn  to  them  oi  whose  meaning  they 

MpQs.    Emaod  appeared  a  few  years  later  be-  had  no  conception,  and  then  to  show  them  that 

im  the  academy  of  scteoces,  to  solicit  their  at-  that  sign  was  equivalent  to  a  word  of  whose 

tsntikm  to  bb  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  meaning  they  were  also  ignorant,  was  hot  to 

dnmb.     Hi*  popib  do  not  seem  to  have  made  ose  an  algebraic  formula — to  tell  them  that  x=r« 

peat  advancement  in  edocatioo,  but  he  had  That  the  good  abbi*  too  often  mistook  signs  for 

oaan  socceWul  in  restoring  hearing  to  several  ideas  b  probably  true ;  yet  there  b  abundant 

wim  were  atogeoitally  dt^L    The  abb^  Des-  evidence  that  hU  pupils  comprehended  very 

champs  of  Orieens  b  deserving  of  credit  for  deariy  much  of  what  he  communicated  to  them, 

kb  philanthropy,  at  IsMt.    Oommiaerating  the  Tha  foil  advantages  of  the  sign  hmguage,  and  ill 
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ctpacity  for  faEL  and  free  interoonrse,  and  for  master  in  philanthropy,  he  was  intenectnally 
more  reisdy,  complete,  and  extensive  expressions  his  superior,  and  soon  found  opportunitv  to  im- 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  any  written  Ian-  prove  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  insti- 
goage,  seem  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by  tute,  which  was  now  under  government  pa- 
him,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  by  his  tronage.  He  expanded  and  simplified  the  sign 
successor;  but  to  the  abb^  de  r£p^  belongs  language,  and  no  longer  bound  it  to  the  con- 
without  question  the  honor  of  having  demon-  ventional  rules  of  written  language.  Surviv- 
strated  the  capability  of  the  natural  language  ing  the  reign  of  terror  and  the  administration 
of  signs  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  of  Napoleon,  in  neither  of  which  it  had  greatly 
dumb,  when  collected  in  masses ;  and  also  of  prospered,  the  royal  institution  for  deaf  mutea^ 
having  been  the  first  to  collect  together  indi-  as  it  was  called  under  the  Bourbons,  saw  brighter 
gent  deaf  mutes  in  any  considerable  number  for  days,  and  nnder  the  direction  of  Sicard  and 
education. — In  1760,  5  years  after  the  opening  Bebian  became  the  leading  institution  of  its  daas 
of  De  r£p^*s  school  in  Paris,  Thomas  Braid-  in  Europe. — ^In  1815  several  gentlemen  in  Hart- 
wood  of  Edinburgh  advertised  that  at  his  acad-  ford.  Conn.,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of 
emy  in  that  ci^  he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  primfudly  awakened 
and  also  cured  impediments  in  the  speech.  Ar-  by  the  fact  that  the  interesting  and  lovely 
ticnlation  was  taught,  and  little  or  no  attention  daughter  ofone  of  their  number,  an  eminent  phy- 

g'ven  to  the  language  of  signs.  At  a  period  a  sician  of  the  city,  was  a  deaf  mute,  sent  the  Bev. 
w  years  earlier,  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  young  and  highly  edu- 
and  microecopist,  had  given  some  attention  to  cated  clergyman,  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  aumb.  Mr. 
Both  Baker  and  Braidwood  kept  their  processes  Gallaudet  sailed,  May  25,  1815,  for  Liverpool, 
secret,  and  Braidwood  succeeded  in  monopoliz-  Arrived  in  England,  he  immediately  sought  the 
ing  in  hb  own  family  and  near  relatives  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  his  mission ; 
business  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  but  found  himself  thwarted  by  Uie  influence  of 
tor  60  years.  In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  the  Braidwoods  and  their  relatives,  who  re- 
school  to  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  ftised  to  conununicate  to  him  their  alleged  secret 
died  in  1806.  His  widow,  assisted  by  her  grand-  processes,  except  on  condition  that  he  should 
diildren,  miuntained  the  school  till  1816,  when  renuun  3  years  under  instruction,  and  then  take 
it  was  given  up.  Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  two  one  of  Dr.  Watson^s  assistants,  or  John  Braid- 
grandsons,  took  charge  of  a  new  institution  at  wood,  then  in  America,  into  partnership  with 
Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham ;  and  John,  the  hiuL  As  the  parties  who  had  sent  out  ISr. 
younger,  went  at  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  Gallaudet  had  contemplated  no  such  plan,  and 
year  or  two  to  Virginia,  where  he  attempted  the  as  it  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  illiberal,  Mr. 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes ;  Gallaudet  refused  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
but  though  wumly  seconded  by  several  gentle-  ment ;  and  after  attempting  in  vain  to  obtain 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  he  was  so  ad-  the  requisite  instruction  at  Edinburgh,  where 
dieted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  that  he  was  Mr.  Einniburgh,  a  pupil  of  the  Braidwoods, 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up.  The  pro-  was  teaching,  he  visited  France,  was  cordially 
cesses  of  the  Braidwoods,  though  guarded  from  received  and  cheerfully  instructed  by  the  abbe 
the  public  with  such  jealous  care,  seem' to  have  Sicard,  and  after  8  months  of  careful  investiga- 
dif^^  in  no  important  respect  from  those  of  tion  of  the  processes  adopted  by  the  abb4,  re- 
Wallis  and  Dalgamo.  Their  success,  according  turned  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him 
to  the  testimony  of  impartial  observers,  was  not  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf  mute,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  abb6  de  r£p4e,  and  was  one  of  the  abb^^s  most  successful  teachers.  On 
TeiT  far  inferior  to  that  of  Sicard ;  and  though  April  15, 1817,  the  New  England,  or,  as  it  was 
hi^y  commended  in  a  work  published  in  1783  soon  afterward  named,  the  American  asvlum  for 
by  an  American  gentleman  whose  child  had  been  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  opened  at  Hartford, 
educated  there,  under  the  title  of  Vox  OculkSuh-  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  for  principal,  and  M.  Glero 
jecta^  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  their  system  as  assistant  teacher.  It  received  a  donation  of 
made  the  pupils  mere  parrots  rather  than  Intel-  $5,000  from  the  state,  which  was  Rubsequently 
ligent,  thinking,  educated  men  and  women.  Dr.  expended  in  the  education  of  indigent  deaf 
Watson,  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Bnudwood,  who  mutes,  and  in  1819  from  congress  the  grant  of 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instructing  a  township  of  land  in  Alabama,  which  by  care- 
tbe  deaf  and  dumb  mm  his  uncle^and  after-  ful  management  eventually  produced  a  fund  of 
ward  practised  it  at  the  asylum  in  Kent  road,  nearly  $300,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applied 
London,  made  many  improvements  in  his  pro-  toward  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 
cesses,  and,  mingling  judiciously  the  use  of  nat*  asylum.  The  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
ural  signs  with  articulation,  succeeded  in  giving  dumb  having  been  established  at  a  later  date, 
to  his  pupils  a  much  better  education  than  Mr.  and  adopting  the  same  general  system  of  in- 
Braidwood  had  ever  imparted. — ^Meantime  in  struction  wi&  the  American  asylum,  the  method 
France  the  abbd  Sicard,  a  hearing  pupil  of  De  in  use  in  this  country  may  properly  be  termed  the 
l'£p^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  head  American  system. — It  may  aid  in  giving  a  clear 
of  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux,  had  idea  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if 
'  sooceeded  him  at  Paris.    Though  inferior  to  his  we  devote  a  little  space  to  the  consideration  of 
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iSbb  three  ijiteiiis  whleh  bsfe  been  adoptod  in  wordi  and  the  mkoom  In  mnch  the  mum  waj 

dlflbrent  ooontrias.    L  The  sTstem  of  Wallis»  as  a  child  who  can  apeak.    IL  The  qratem  or 

Pvaira,  Helnkke»  and  Braidwood  proceeded  on  the  abb6  de  Vtf^  as  improTed  b j  Sloard  and 

thetheoTfthat  artieiiktkm  is  neceasaiytothe  Beblan,  difRsrs  from  the  preoedinff  in  cTery  re- 

datf  comprahenrion  oi  thought;  that  though  tip^cfL    Starting  with  the  principles  that  there 

aigBS  may  commnidoate  Tagne  ideas,  therecan  be  is  no  necessary  or  inevitable  connection  between 

BO  predsiott  of  thcraght  without  wordsi    This  the  word  which  is  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  thing 

theory  has  been  so  ntteriy  overthrown  witldn  and  the  ol^ect  for  which  it  atsMa,  and  tiiat 

a  hw  years  psst  that  it  ia  not  probabhr  main-  every  idea  of  which  the  hnman  mind  is  capable 

talned  by  any  intelligent  instmctor  oi  the  deaf  may  be  expressed  by  one  or  more  signs,  sina 

and  dmnb  at  the  present  day :  hot  the  system  too  which  even  the  nnedncated  can  merally 

of  tnstroction  inaogorated  nnder  it  ia  still  nrao-  nnderstand,  the  process  first  attempted  was  to 

tisedto  a  consideiwe  extent  on  the  continent  flzinthemindortfaepnpil  the  signs  which  rep* 

ofSorope.    Under  this  i^ystem  the  first  S  yeara  resented  simple  dejecta,  and  those  whidi  reafi- 

oflnstraction  were  devoted  to  learning  artico-  Iv  attracted  his  attention,  soch  as  dothing,  food, 

tetion  almost  exdnsively ;  this  waa  efleeted  by  orinks,  parts  of  the  body,  the  ground,  watery 

pladng  before  the  popQ  a  writtoi  or  printed  grass^  ftrnta,  vegetables,  domestic  animau,  men. 

word,  which  the  teacher  pronounced  alowlj  women,  dm. ;  next,  the  various  relatione  and 

ttid  audibly,  cantiiw  the  pnpfl  to  place  hia  band  drenmstancea  of  themsdves  and  others,  such  aa 

upon  his  throat  and  to  watch  his  lips  aa  he  did  the  adiod,  institution,  coUegei  oflicers,  domes- 

ao.    The  pupil  was  then  reqidred  to  make  tiie  tica,  mechanics,  laborers,  m«rciianti,  te.  Theae 

attempt  to  pronounce  the  word  himadf;  and  attdned,  snljeets  more  abstruse  were  represent* 

after  repeated  trials,  if  possessing  good  powers  ed  by  the  same  lamruage  of  dgns,  sudi  as  the 

of  imitation,  he  generally  succeeded.    Another  idea  of  Ck>d  and  qmitud  beings,  foots  of  Us- 

word  was  then  acquired  in  the  same  way,  and  tory,  science,  philosophy,  diemistry.  nnmben^ 

ao  on.    It  must  be  obvioos,  however,  tliat  nn>  measures,  weight,  time,  «. ;  then  the  organio 

Isss  the  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  qualities  of  man  and  animahL  ^seases,  propertiea 

conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  pupO  by  some  of  matter,  action  of  the  body,  of  the  miira,  and 

other  process,  his  repetition  of  these  words  must  finally  of  the  moral  nature.    At  an  early  period 

be  Hke  that  of  a  parrot;  and  thia  can  only  instruction  in  written  language  is  commenced, 

be  accomplished  by  signs  of  some  sort    There  and  the  popQ  is  required  to  write  out  narm- 

is  a  marked  diflbrence  in  deaf  mutes  in  recprd  tives  communicated  to  him  in  the  sign  language^ 

to  thdr  ability  to  acouire  the  power  of  articu*  or  to  rdate  by  signs  foots  which  he  haa  been 

latlon  ao  as  to  be  able  to  neak  intdligibly  j  made  to  read.    As  he  advances,  he  is  exei^ 

thoas  who  havebecomedeaf  after  having  leamed  cbed  in  the  same  way  on  abstract  ideas.   Har- 

to  speak,  and  those  whose  vocd  omna  are  ing  thus  acquired  two  languages,  that  of  signa 


plialiie,  and  who  possess  the  imitative  acuity  in  and  written  language,  his  education  progresses 

a  high  degree,  acquirethepower  of  articulation  mndi  in  the  same  way  as  that  or  ordinary 

with  great  readiness ;  while  thoee  whose  vocd  children,  except  in  the  mode  of  communicating 

organs  are  rigid,  who  are  congenitaDv  deaf  and  knowledge.    The  aign  language  is  the  nstnru 

dumb,  or  who  possess  duggish  intellects,  find  mode  of  expressing  ideas  between  individuala 

neat  difficdty  in  acqdring  the  power  <^ q>eech.  who  cannot  speak  the  same  Umgnage;  and  al- 

Most  deaf  mutes  who  speak  use  a  monotonous  though  the  insge  of  different  countries  would 

tone,  and  some  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  one,  of  course  cause  difforencos  of  didect,  yet  with 

while  others  modulate  the  voice  without  anv  such  care  have  the  siflns  in  ordinary  use  beev 

reference  to  the  sense.    Occaslonanv,  though  adected,  that  the  Rev.  W.O.Woodbrrageaflkma 

rarely,  one  is  found  who,  by  thorough  nuniliarity  that  ^  he  has  emidoyed  it  or  seen  it  employed 

with  the  structure  and  action  of  the  vocd  mns-  with  succesi,  in  conversation  with  an  American 

des  snd  long  and  patient  practice,  has  acquired  Indian,  a  Sandwich  islander,  a  Chinese,  and 

the  art  of  speaking  so  well  as  to  exdte  no  sos>  with  deaf  mutes  in  various  psrts  of  the  United 

picion  of  deafness.    Probably  no  Instructor  in  Statea,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  France.  Ger> 

articolation  ever  tansht  it  so  soccemfoUy  as  many,  8wft»rlan{  end  Itdy.**    III.  TheAmer* 

Fereira.    His  pupils,  Saboreux  de  Fontend  and  lean  system  may  best  be  described  in  the  words 

IVAzy  d^£tavif(ny,  mingled  fteely  in  society,  of  one  who  took  part  in  iu  devdopment,  and 

and  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  conversing  who  hsd  jiractisea  it  for  many  years,  the  lata 

fiuenUy ;  both  were  deaf  mutes  fttnn  birth,  but  Rev.  W.  0.  Woodbridge :   "^  Mr.  Gdlandet  haa 

there  b  abundant  evidence  that  nothing  in  thdr  combined  the  fondan^ntd  principle  of   Ilei* 

tones  of  voice  indicated  that  they  were  deaf  nicke,  *  first  ideas,  then  words,*  with  that  of  De 

8eguin  even  aArms,  in  his  life  of  Pereira,  as  a  l^£p^,  that '  the  naturd  language  of  sips  must 

foot  of  which  he  was  persondly  cognisant,  and  be  elevated  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as 

which  was  well  known,  that  Pereira  himself  poatible,  In  order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for 

bdng  a  native  of  Bpdn,  and  speaking  with  a  giving  the  ideas  dearlr,  and  expldnlng  them 

Spanish  accent,  all  nls  pupib  spoke  with  the  accurately.'    He  has  added  another  of  no  email 

aame  accent    The  mechanicd  art  of  articula*  importance,  that  as  words  describe  rsther  the 

tlon  and  of  reading  on  the  lip  bdng  acouired.  imprearions  or  states  of  mind  produced  by  ex* 

the  pupil  is  thenceforth  taught  the  meaning  of  tend  ot(|ecta   than  those  essentid  qnditlea 
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which  are  beyond  onr  reach,  the  process  of  In  the  acqaisition  of  so  large  an  amonnt  of  ideas 
learning  them  woold  be  facilitated  by  leading  as  is  necessary  for  a  good  edncation  to  the  deaf 
the  pnpils  to  reflect  on  their  own  sensations  and  mnte,  embarrassed  as  he  is  by  his  infirmity  and  bj 
ideas ;  and  he  states  as  the  result  of  his  experi-  the  necessity  of  acquiring  two  languages,  it  must 
enoe,  that  among  deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacities  be  evident  that  the  period  of  8,* 4,  or  5  years  is 
*  those  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or  describe,  with  utterly  inadequate,  when  a  child  endowed  with 
the  greatest  precision,  the  operations  of  their  all  his  faculties  has  from  12  to  15  years  for  the 
own  mind,  uniformly  make  the  most  rapid  pro-  attainment  of  an  ordinary  education ;  and  it  is 
gress  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language,  and  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  course  is 
of  religious  truth.'  A  leading  object  therefore,  very  generally  extended  to  7  or  8  years,  and  that 
in  connection  with  the  first  lessons,  in  which  in  several  institutions  a  high  class,  for  the  pros- 
sennble  ideas  are  presented  and  named,  is  to  es-  ecution  of  higher  branches  of  study,  is  estab- 
taUish  a  free  conununication  with  the  pupil  in  Hshed.  These  classes  give  to  the  deaf  mute  who 
the  sign  language  in  reference  to  his  feelings  is  desirous  of  intellectual  culture  opportunities 
and  thou^ts  as  excited  by  the  objects  which  he  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  collegiate  course, 
sees,  or  the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily  In  Paris  a  '^  class  of  perfection,'*  answering  to 
comprehends  those  of  others,  and  is  thus  led  to  the  American  high  class,  was  established  some 
learn  the  names  of  the  simple  emotions  and  acts  years  since  in  the  national  institute,  through 
of  the  mind.  Hence  he  is  brought  to  think  of  the  liberal  bequest  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  was  lor 
an  invisible  agent  which  we  term  the  soul,  as  many  yearsphysician  to  the  institute. — ^Wehave 
the  feeling  and  percipient  being ;  and  by  a  nat-  adverted  in  the  commencement  of  this  article 
nral  transition  is  led,  by  the  use  of  signs  alone,  to  the  complete  mental  isolation  of  Uie  dea^ 
to  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  first  cause ;  to  his  char-  mnte,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  in  a  psychologi- 
acter  as  our  creator  and  benefactor ;  and  to  a  cal  point  of  view  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  re- 
knowledge  of  his  law  and  our  future  destiny,  suit  of  an  extended  series  of  inquiries  made  of 
In  thb  manner  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  icstitu-  intelligent  educated  deaf  mutes  some  years  since 
tioos  of  this  country  are  made  acquainted  with  in  Europe  and  this  country,  respecting  their 
the  simple  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in  one  ideas  before  receiving  any  education.  €^  some 
year,  a  period  in  which,  in  most  European  insti-  thousands  to  whom  such  inquiries  as  the  follow- 
totiona,  they  are  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  ing  were  addressed :  What  were  your  ideas  of 
knowledge  of  sounds,  and  the  names  of  sensible  Crod  t  What  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  What 
objecta,  qualities,  and  actions,  or  the  most  com-  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  What  did  you  sup- 
mon  phrases.  By  communicating  this  instruc-  pose  to  be  the  object  of  public  religious  services 
tion  in  the  natural  sign  language,  pupils  whose  on  the  Sabbath?  &c.,  the  answers  were  in  nearly 
inferior  capacity  or  advanc^  age  would  not  al-  all  cases  such  as  these :  *'  I  had  no  idea  of  God ;" 
low  them  to  acquire  enough  of  written  language  "  I  supposed  God  to  be  a  strong  and  cruel 
to  receive  religious  truth  through  this  medium,  man,  who  made  the  thunder  and  lightning  to 
have  been  early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings  frighten  us ;"  **  I  supposed  the  world  had  always 
and  hopes,  and  feel  its  sanction  as  a  restraint  been ;"  **  I  had  no  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the 
upon  their  conduct,  which  renders  their  gov-  world ;"  "  I  supposed  the  earth  was  very  much 
emment  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them  in  the  larger  than  the  sun ;"  ^  I  thought  the  sun  was  a 
formation  of  correct  habits."  Another  peculiar  man,  and  the  moon  another ;"  *^  I  thought  peo- 
featare  of  the  American  system  introduced  by  pie  went  to  church  to  worship  the  minister  ;*' 
Mr.  Gallaodet,  and  now  generally  adopted  in  *'  I  supposed  it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  people 
American  institutions,  is  conducting  the  daily  were  playing."  These  answers  might  be  great- 
and  weekly  devotional  exercises  in  the  sign  ly  multiplied,  but  those  already  given  are  suffi- 
langnage.  The  English  schools,  which  began  cient  to  show  that  in  mental  condition  the  deaf 
by  regsrding  articulation  as  of  the  first  mi-  mute  is  in  no  respect  above  the  ignorant  and  un- 
portance,  now  make  extensive  use  of  the  Ian-  tutored  savage.  Their  mental  operations  before 
guage  of  signs,  as  do  most  of  the  continental  receiving  edncation  are  very  slow,  and  the  mind 
schools ;  wmle  the  French  schools  and  those  of  seems  to  be  in  a  torpid  state  from  which  the  dis- 
this  country  usually  have  a  class  in  articulation,  cipline  of  an  education  rouses  it.  Under  the  in- 
generally  composed  of  those  who  had  learned  to  flnence  of  the  thorough  course  of  instruction 
talk  before  homing  deaf,  or  the  flexibility  of  adopted  in  our  American  institutions  they  im- 
whoee  vocal  organs  renders  them  appropriate  prove  rapidly,  becoming  respectable  scholars, 
aol^jeets  fur  the  exercise.  The  signs  are  divided  and  developing  vigorous  and  healthy  intellects. 
by  the  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  into  two  classes,  The  results  of  education  in  training  the  deaf  and 
descriptive  and  methodical ;  the  first  consisting  dumb  to  self-support  and  independence  have 
of  those  which  portray  the  object,  or,  by  some  been  very  remarkable.  Of  more  than  1,000 
accepted  conventionalism,  imply  some  mental  pupils  who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  at  the 
action  or  abstract  idea ;  the  second  representing  American  asylum,  the  directors  and  officers  af- 
those  connectives,  inflections,  and  other  changes  ter  extensive  correspondence  cannot  find  more 
in  the  form  of  expression,  which  vary  the  mean-  than  one  or  two  who  are  not  comfortably  sup- 
lug  of  language.  The  latter  are  of  course  ar-  porting  themselves,  and  many  of  them  their  fam- 
bitrary,  but  are  at  the  present  day  generally  ilies.  A  considerable  number  have  accumulated 
agreed  upon  and  easUy  acquired  by  the  learner,  property.  Some  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
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fine  art*.  In  tlie  Fronoh  niiuadn«  V/mparlM 
(dftvoted  tu  dtimf  mnt«a)  for  Jul  1838,  is  an  ac- 
OODDt  of  two  fint  cloM  priie*  bavins  been 
ftwardeJ  to  d^af  mntu  at  the  Paris  industrial 
uchibitioa  i>r  18511.  One  was  to  a  H.  Malaisel, 
a  aculptor,  fur  an  IiutrnmeDt  fur  duplicating 
flhoiM  Matnea,  Ac.,  in  an;  aatarial ;  tli«  prii« 
»«*  the  gHMt  medal,  and  an  annnit;  of  t60  per 
annuio.  The  other  wa*  to  a  U.  Ricbardin  for 
a  inacLliie  fur  polUhing  daguerreotjpe  pUt«s, 
a  prucetri  alwsya  hitherto  rierformed  bj  band. 
There  were  alao  Mveral  (mailer  priic*  caDferr«d 
on  Uoaf  lUDtea.  When  it  was  propoaedto  erect 
a  munumcnt  to  the  late  Dr.  GaJlaodot,  tb«  deaf 
tnnttw  wLu  liftd  been  hia  papili  oune  funrar^  and 
aaked  the  privile^  of  taking  the  whole  nutter 
lota  their  uwn  banda.  The  plan  wai  drawa  by 
a  deaf  mule,  and  a  oopj  of  it  litbocrapbed  bj 
deaf  inntafc  The  monoment,  whien  Is  really 
OM  of  the  flueat  oonoe^tion*  in  the  way  of  a 
eoamicruuraEire  eolamii,  it  entirely  doe,  in  oon- 
eeptiun,  design,  and  exeootion,  to  <)eaf  motee. 
Vltbin  the  jiaiit  S  «"  fl  years  the  edocated  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country-  have  been  In  the 
babit  uf  hulding  an  annual  oonrention  tor  their 
impruvomenL,  and  they  haTa  in  th«ae  oooven- 
tioasgiren  evidence  of  practical  talent  of  a  Ugb 
order.  In  Europe,  owiiw  mainly  to  the  dcniitj 
of  the  population,  and  the  diffietilty  which  the 
laboring  claaMs,  even  when  poMBMed  of  all  their 
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laeultieii,  find  in  procuring  aubriatenca^  it  baa 
baen  found  oecesHuy  tu  form  aaaociatioiu  for  the 
atriitanca  uf  deaf  mnteik  Sooh  eooietiee  hare 
been  eatabliahed  in  Paria,  Bariin,  VieDoa,  asd 
perhaps  in  aome  other  cUiea.  workshops  are 
aired  ur  erected  by  tbeae  societies,  the  raw  maie- 
tial  pNcured  at  the  kiweet  price,  aod  they  are 
AimuJiMl  with  then)  free  from  rent,  and  with- 
out the  ncMMity  of  making  adranoe  payment 
OD  thuir  stuck.  In  some  cases  they  are  also 
boarded  at  a  very  low  rale,  or  an  allowance 
ia  made  them  weekly  tuward  defraying  tlie 
expense  of  board. — The  proportion  of  the  deaf 
ana  dumb  rariet  greatly  la  different  eoan- 
tries,  '-  ""-  '■  '-  " 
Wbeth< 

BUT  not  reduee  the  num&er  by  destroying  those 
ehiUrvu  wliuso  facntties  seem  imperfect,  ia  a 
qomtiou.  In  AfHoa  the  misrionariea  report 
that  tlivre  are  very  few  cases  among  the  native 
pofMiUiU'o:  but  we  suspect  that  careful  and 
tburuuicli  invi>>ligation  wonid  bring  to  litlbt 
more  tlian  are  now  anpnosed  to  exist  The 
Mowing  utile,  prepared  from  the  poblished 
eenans  reports  of  the  several  countries,  and  fK>m 
other  authvuiic  eouroda,  given,  it  is  believed,  a 
tdorably  accurauview  of  the  preraleooeof  the 
inflrmitv  in  E&ni|«  and  America.  Tiicre  is 
reaaxu  lu  believe,  however,  that  in  Swiuerland, 
the  (rand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  perhapa  also  In 
Austria,  cretins  bate  been  eeumeratcd  wltb 
deaf  mutes.  At  a  general  rale,  the  ratio  of 
deaf  and  dumb  peraooa  to  the  po)  »• 
larger  in  munntunona  eooatrlea  and  ut 
which  are  HI  far  isolated  aa  to 
nttrrisge  vf  rdativea  ftvqMOt: 


— Camel  ef  deafium.  About  }  of  the  oaaea  of 
deafness  are  congenital.  The  csnaes  of  this  ara 
osnally  either  hereditary  transmission,  db-eet  or 
indirect;  intermarriage  of  near  rriatirea;  er 
griet^  fright,  or  other  violent  emotions  of  tha 
mottier  during  pregnancy;  and aometiiaea  in- 
temperate or  vidons  habits  on  the  part  of  one 
or  both  parenta.  In  hereditary  transmlMon  of 
the  Infinnity,  it  often  oecors  that  the  cUldroa 
of  deaf  mutea  hear  while  their  children  are  deaf 
aod  dumb.  The  infirmity,  too,  la  often  psipet- 
luted  in  collateral  brandies  of  the  ^uily.  wan 
it  necessary,  volnmea  of  statistics  might  baoo^ 
piled  to  allow  the  diNstrooa  reiultaof  Iba  InU^ 
marriage  of  near  relativn,  In  iadndag  sot  cajr 
congenital  deafness,  but  blindness,  ineanitr,aa^ 
iDoro  often  tlian  either,  idiocy.  The  foUawing 
table  presents  aa  inl«reeting  summary  of  tbare- 
anlts  uf  initDirj  in  England,  Ireland,  i  ranoe,  and 
different  sectiiins  of  our  own  country  : 
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mationDf  the    this  infirmi^.    The  following  table  of  ci 


hnSn  or  ear,  dropsy  of  the  brain,  ooDToUiona,  deafness  when  not  congeaitu  is  made  op  fN»n 
and  local  paraljtic  affections.  In  Europe  the  the  resnlls  of  a  careful  and  thorongh  inqniij  in 
maD  pox  is  also  an  important  agent  in  earning    4  difi^nt  countries : 


— Jfature  an4  cure  ofdeafaat.  The  disenes  to 
which  the  ear  and  parts  adjacent  are  saljeot, 
and  RHwt  of  which  may  cause  or  acoompanj 
ifaaflrimii.  are  the  following :  Ualformation  of 
ttw  cAwnal  ear;  a  diminished  or  ezoesaive  w- 
ttatko  of  the  waz ;  obliteration  or  enlargemwit 
of  the  wfitorj  passage;  eztraneons  matter  in  the 
Enstachian  tobe;  s  oiaeased  or  paralvEedcondi- 
ticn  vS  the  auditory  nerve ;  disease  of  the  br^n ; 
"      »oftbetfarc«tand  tonaUs;  the  growth  of 


tite  ^rmpBDOin-    Nnmeroas  attempts  hare  been 
Bade,  both  by  men  eminent  for  science  and  bv 

rn,  to  restore  hearing  to  the  deaf;  bat,  with 
exoqitioi&  without  saooeee,  where  tbe  deaf- 
nm  WM  nearly  or  qnite  oomplete.  There  are 
not  probably  ssa  recwd  more  than  20  oases  of 
complete  recovery  where  the  deafness  was  en- 
tfo«.  Of  those  who  have  devoted  attention  to 
fldi  snbjeet,  none  probably  ever  brought  the 
•Btire^iplianoeaof  science  to  bear  upon  itmore 
fiSij  than  Dr.  Itard,  the  celebrated  surgeon  and 
lUuoQiropist.  He  made  himself  completely 
master  of  the  anatomical  strnctnre  of  the  ear, 
of  its  phynoli^y,  and  of  its  diseases.    He  tried 


«Ten  to  the  terriUe  moza  and  the  actnal 
terj,  but  codU  rqmrt  snceess  in  bat  two  cases 
out  of  the  hundreds  he  treated.  Dr.  Delean, 
notber  enrfnmt  snrgeon,  also  made  a  great 
nmnber  of  e^Mrimenls,  bnt  with  no  better  sue- 
Hia^ — ^We  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  the 
flarfr  deaf  and  dnmb  institotions  of  France, 
firaat  Britain,  and  Germany.  IVom  tbese  great 
«wa6(ea  the7  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  £a- 
npc^  milQ  now  there  are  more  or  lew  in  each 
floantiTi  and  m«ny  of  them  of  venr  snperior 
clinricltr.  In  Grvnt  Britain  iMne  of  the  original 
acboots  organizL-rl  bv  the  Braidwood  bmily  are 
IB  exHtenoe;  the  oiicst  institution  being  that 
of  Iioodoo,  fimndcJ  in  1792,  which  is  also  the 
laiveA  in  Europe,  numbering  over  800  pnpils. 
In  1938  tber«  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  0 
Isstitnttoc!  for  <Ii>af  dHitea,  and  tliese  but  iodif- 
fcrentl;  niBtiuned :  in  IBBl  there  were  25,  all 
vcO  Mislatned.  u        hers,  and  con- 

tltBln||[«Tirrl.4  Tn^       oe  for  many 

rtKa  th«re  wei  deaf  mates 


except  tliosa  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Orleans; 
there  are  now  41,  with  68  teachers,  and  1,US 
pnpils  The  school  founded  by  De  l'£pCe  la 
still  in  eiistence  as  the  natioMi  institnte  for 
young  deaf  mates  in  Paris,  and  is,  after  that 
of  London,  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  school 
of  Heinicke  stall  exists  at  Ldpeio,  bnt  does  not 
now  fbllow  Heinicke's  methods.  After  France, 
Pruma  is  next  in  rank  in  her  devotion  to  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  She  has  S5  sdioolt^ 
with  about  60  teachcTS  and  &C8  papUs.  Aus- 
tria has  19  institotiona,  with  71  t^ehen  and 
648  pnpils.  Belgium  has  10,  with  896  pnpib; 
one  of  these,  that  of  Bragea,  imder  the  directton 
of  the  abl>^  Carton,  has  bMome  widely  known 
from  tbe  writings  of  its  able  director,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  from  his  interesting  narrative  of  the 
deaf|  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  Anna  Temrnermans. 
Bavaria  haa  9,  with  91  teachers  and  239  ^npila, 
and  has  made  so  thorongh  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  its  deaf  and  dnmb  andita  blind 
inhabitants,  that,  we  may  reasonably  expeet 
hereafter  great  progress.  The  smaller  statea 
of  Germany  are  well  supplied  with  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  but  many  of  them  are  very  smalL 
Italy  has  23,  several  of  which  have  only  fromS 
to  10  pupils;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
od1j443.  Enaaeia.,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  very 
poorly  supplied  with  schools  for  the  education 
of  this  class  of  UDfortnnatea.  We  sut^dn  a 
table  giving  the  population  of  each  conntfr  In 
18C0,  with  the  number  of  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  and  pupils  at  the  same  date : 
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— Af e  hATe  alreidj  referred  ineidenUOy  to  Mr.  cofD|H^enaire  view  of  the  preseot  oosditioQ 
GaUradet't  Tint  to  En^^d  io  1815,  and  the  of  the  institntions  in  the  Uoited  States,  carefollf 
•Qbteqnent  ofganiatioii  of  the  American  asy-  oompiled  from  their  latest  reports.  From  this 
km  for  the  deaf  and  damb  at  Hartford.  That  it  appears  that  there  are  in  these  institntioos 
institntioo,  the  parent  of  American  deaf-mute  about  1,800  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  which,  esti- 
institutions.  is  still  vigorous  and  flourishing,  mating  the  proportion  of  d^f  mutes  as  1  in 
Mr.  Gallandet  resigned  the  superintendency  in  2,000  of  the  population,  would  give  1  of  the 
ISM),  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Weld,  then  at  whole  number  as  under  instruction.  Large  as 
the  head  of  the  Peuisykania  school.  On  the  this  proportion  is,  it  comprises,  according  to 
decease  of  Mr.  Weld  in  1858,  the  Rct.  W.  W.  the  tables  of  Dr.  Peet,  published  in  1852,  only 
Turner,  the  present  principal,  was  elected.  The  about  f  of  the  number  who  should  be  under  in* 
asylum  has  now  (1858)  17  teachers^  246  pQp|l^  struction.  The  term  of  life  with  the  deaf  mute 
and  has  graduated  over  1,100  deaf  mutes.  The  is  shown  by  the  census  of  England  and  the 
New  York  institution,  the  largest  in  this  coun-  United  States  to  be  below  the  average.  In 
try,  and  equal  in  size  to  any  in  Europe,  was  or-  England  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  oi 
ganized  in  1818,  but  owing  to  a  variety  oi  causes  deu  mutes  are  under  20  years  of  age  ;  in  the 
met  with  but  indifferent  success  tilf  1831,  when  United  States  about  50  per  cent  are  under 
its  present  president,  Ilarver  P.  Peet,  LLD.,  80  years.  The  deficiency  of  schools  in  this 
was  called  to  the  snperintendenor.  Under  his  country  is  mainly  in  the  southern  and  west- 
care  it  has  risen  to  tlie  first  rank  of  public  in-  em  states,  and  b  likdy  to  be  remedied  in  the 
idlatioos  ibr  deaf  mutes,  in  the  extent  and  course  of  a  few  years.  In  Europe,  and  eq^e- 
thoroughness  of  its  course  d  instruction  and  cially  in  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  above 
the  ability  of  its  corps  of  instructors.  It  has  all,  Russia,  the  provisions  for  their  education 
recently  removed  to  its  new  edifice  at  Fanwood,  are  very  meagre  and  defective.  The  advancing 
on  the  Hudson  river  railroad,  about  9  miles  from  light  of  civilization  will  undoubtedly  remedy 
the  city  hall.  New  York,  where  it  has  aocommo-  this  in  time,  but  many  generations  of  the  nn- 
dations  for  about  500  pupils.  The  new  buUd-  fortunate  deaf  and  dumb  must  first  perish  in  ig- 
ings  are  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and  cost  bv  norance. — The  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have 
any  edifice  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  worid.  attained  to  eminence  in  science  and  art  is  much 
About  87  acres  are  indnded  in  the  grounds,  smaller  than  that  of  the  blind;  but  oocasionaUy 
The  entire  expense  of  buildings  and  grounds  we  find  a  superior  intellect  rising  above  the 
was  $568,000.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  trammels  of  infirmity,  and  making  good  ita 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Clerc,  the  deaf  mute  who  daim  to  the  possesion  of  genius.  AnKmg  those 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallandet  to  thb  country  in  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  intel- 
1818,  and  Mr.  Louis  Weld,  then  a  teacher  in  lectual  ability,  Jean  Massieu  deserves  notice; 
the  Uartford  a^lnm,  became  its  prindpaL  On  the  fellow  pupil  of  Clero,  and  afterward,  under 
his  resignation  in  1880,  Mr.  Atodiam  B.  Ilut-  Sicard,  his  fellow  teacher,  he  disiilayed  meta- 
ton,  the  present  principal,  was  elected.  The  phyrical  powers  of  a  high  order.  The  late  Wal- 
institution  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  ter  Geikie,  R.  A.  S.,  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  paint- 
The  Kentucky  asylum  was  incorporated  in  1823.  er  and  dongner  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  it 
Its  principal,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs,  like  those  of  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that  the  title  of  the 
the  Kewiori^Pennsxlvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  ^  Scottish  Teniers,"*  which  was  very  generally 
a^lums,  was  educated  for  his  position  at  Uart-  applied  to  him,  conferred  more  honor  on  the 
ford.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  distinguished  himself  ancient  than  the  modem  painter.  He  left  about 
among  the  highly  intellectual  corps  of  super-  1,800  sketches,  many  of  them  etched  on  cop- 
intendents  of  d^  and  dumb  institutions  as  per  by  himself;  and  as  repre^putations  of  com- 
an  able  writer  and  a  vigorous  thinker.  The  mon  life  in  Scotland  they  are  unsnrpaMed. 
Ohio  institution,  organixcd  in  1829,  has  been  We  might  add  to  this  catalogue  such  names  as 
ably  managed  fr^  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  that  of  the  linguist  Montbret  and  others,  who 
most  efikient  of  the  we:»t«m  schools.  It  lias  have  distingulnbcd  themselves  in  their  several 
had  8  principals,  Mr.  Ilnbbcll,  Mr.  Gary  (both  spheres ;  but  the  living  deaf  mutes  who  have 
deceased X  and  Mr.  Stone,  Uie  present  incum*  achieved  distinction  are  (ar  more  numerous 
bent  All  had  been  teacliers  at  llartfurd.  Tlie  than  the  dead.  I^urent  Clerc  and  Prof.  Le- 
Ylrginia  institution,  located  at  Staunton,  was  noir,  eminent  as  teachers  in  deaf  and  dumb 
organiaed  in  1838.  It  contains  a  department  institutions;  I^^vi  S.  Iittcku<s  editor  of  the  **  Ra- 
for  the  blind.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  its  build-  dii  ;*"  Edmund  Booth,  editor  of  tlie  '*  Eureka  C 
inn  and  grounds  are  very  attractive.  Tlie  Albert  Newsam,  an  artln  of  decided  genius ; 
other  institutions  have  all  been  urgsnised  since  M.  Maloi^^el,  the  French  sculptor  ;  and  Mr*. 
1845,  and  moat  of  them  are  sute  institutions.  MaryTolles  Peet,  wlioek*  lyrical  powers  give  evi- 
The  Western  states  have  genendly  be<rn  very  dence  not  only  of  poetic  genius  but  of  rhjthmio 
liberal  in  their  appropriatiiNis  for  tlie  erection  ability  entirely  iodei»endent  of  the  accident  of 
of  suitable  buildings  and  tlie  supfwirt  of  the  hearing,  are  among  the  mont  distinguished.  As 
institntbns ;  but  in  some  of  them  partiiian  i»o)i-  ediicati«m  pnigrevkjs  among  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
ties  have  been  allowed  to  exert  an  unfavorable  we  may  mnfidently  expect  the  development  of 
infioeDoe  in  inducing  ibsquent  cliangei*  i»f  super-  higher  iut«llei*tual  powers,  and  a  more  facUe  and 
intendents.    The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  a  skUftil  um  of  them. 
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Jim  TenMiidcs  d«  NBrwvtte,  pdater,  bora  19M.  dUd  157A, 

jiwniiinlr  knows  m  KI  Modo;  ha  was  recanUd  as  tka 

TItiaa  of  Bpaia.    U«  palntod  naajr  of  Uie  floMt  jkictarM 

aCtkt  EtearlaL 
PMIra  4«  Velateni.  ft  brothor  of  tlio  ooMUblo  of  Aracna.  bora 

IMt. ft prM of  tboBooMUiCatbAlle church;  Veluco, 

ft  bniih«r  of  Um  prwwliftf,  bora  IMi.  ftn  officer  In  the 

SpsBltb  arniT.     ThcM  were  popUt  of  Pedro  Ponce  do 

'       'and  wera  tbe  flist  deaf  matea  who  ftttalfted  disUnc- 


Mr  Edward  Oortwtck,  naftetrmte,  bora  aboat  1910 ; Oort- 


tok,  IMdnter ;  brocbert,  meatloBed  bj  Delbe  aa  haTing  ob- 
tftlMddUtlafeUoB;Uiejr  were  deaf  flrom  birth.  Tbejoanger 
attained  to  emlnenee  as  a  painter  of  portralta. 

SsMnnel  PblUbert,  prlnee  of  Aotot,  bora  about  1690.  died 
ftboftt  ITOO.  ft  popA  of  Bamtres  de  Carloa,  who  aoqalred 
tbo  abtlltjr  to  read  and  apeak  4  lanmaieCL 

Miia  Loocln,  antborw^  bora  aboat  1700;  also  mentioned  bj 
Deibc,  wboipeakaof  beraaaralradeofwitand  good  aa- 


8ftbor«ox  de  Foateaftl,  bora  ftbont  17M,  one  of  the  most 
dMBfvlfthed  of  Prrelra'a  pnpib,  maatar  of  MTeral  laa- 
fnMea,  and  an  anthor. 
taaMaiaiei 


so,  teacher  of  deaf  matea,  bora  1771,  died  IMC. 

tba  meet  eminent  of  SleanTa  poplto,  and  poasetted  extra- 
acdlnar]r  lofleal  power*.  Ua  waa  director  of  tba  deaf-mnto 
laatttote  at  Lillet 

■agtee.  Baron  de  Mootbret,  Merrtaij  laterprater  to  the 
mlnleter  of  ft>rrlgn  ftllUrt«  France,  bora  178a.  died  1S47. 
After  C-ardinal  Mcnolkntl,  Baton  de  Montbret  was  nerbapa 
tba  beat  lli«aist  la  Earopa.  He  wae  more  thmllLar  than 
nay  other  man  with  the  AaUtte  laacaaicea.  He  became 
daafatthaacaofSrcftrft  He  left  000,000  ftnd  ft  Ubrsry  uf 
•MOO  Tolamta  to  the  dtj  of  Booea. 

LftOfant  Cleffc,  proAnmr  at  Pftrfa  and  Hartlvrd,  bore  178S. 
waa  amodalad  with  Mr.  Gallaodet  In  branding  the  Aroer- 
leaa  aarlam  Ibr  deaf  and  damb,  and  had  pierlottsljr  been 
a  prafemor  at  Paris  nwler  Sicard.  He  is  sUll  Urln«  at 
Hardbrd.  Hto  antoMographj,  letters,  and  addresaea  have 
baaa  DabUabed. 

Mft.  Charlotte  Eliiabeth  Toaaa,  antboreaa,  bora  1791,  died 
1801  Mm  Toaaa  waa  one  of  the  nKwt  volumlnoos  roll- 
glaot  writers  of  the  preaent  centnrjr,  and  her  works  have 
Mftlftritedrvolatlea.  I»ha  became  deaf  la  chUdhood,  at 
tka  age  afO  or  10. 

Wftltar  Qelkla,  palater  and  eagnTer.  bora  1719^  died  1907, 
pomasaed  sack  skill  In  the  poitrsltare  of  low  llfo  In  Scot- 
bad  that  he  was  known  as  the  Scotch  Tealem  A  Tolama 
•f  his  etchings  has  been  pobllshe«L 

Lart  A.  Backna.  teacher,  priaur.  and  editor,  bora  1408,  for- 
marir  connected  with  the  deaf  and  damb  institute  at 
Caaaloharle,  now  dbcontlnaed;  editor  and  pobllsher  of 
tba  **  KaiUL**  at  Hamlilun,  N.  Y. 

John  Kltto,  I).D.,  LL.D..  author  and  editor,  bora  1801,  died 
1854.  I>r.  Kltto  was  rrgarded,  at  the  time  of  his  rvelgninc 
his  connection  with  tbe  **  Journal  of  Biblical  UUraturp,** 
aa  the  ablat  biblical  acbolar  then  llTlng.  He  was  the  edl- 
»ar  and  a  large  contributor  lu  the  **C>clop«>dla  of  BtbUcal 
Utaratara,**  aatbar  of  **I)allr  Bible  lUustratioas,**  ''Lust 
Ae.  HebaeaaMdealatthei^oflS. 
Browa,  mechanic,  bora  1SA4,  has  prralded  orer  three 
of  the  conveatloa  of  the  deaf  sjid  dumb.  His  ad- 
dieaaee  whldi  hare  been  published  exhibit  decided  talent. 

Wlboo  Whltoq,  a  teacher  in  the  American  asrlum,  bora 
1800^  PniC  Whitoo  has  not,  we  believe,  published  any 
thing,  but  bear*  a  high  reputatioa  Ibr  schouiahlp  and  in- 
tell««tual  abUitjr. 

Altoa  Cognwell.  bora  lOOft.  died  190,  one  of  tbe  most  Inter- 
aatlttg  (if  this  nn8»rtunate  classL  She  possessed  in  a  high 
dagrst  the  poetic  temperamenL  It  was  in  consequenoa 
•f  bis  InterMt  la  her  that  I>r.  Oallaudet  waa  led  to  attempt 
tba  education  of  the  ilraf  and  dumb. 

Oaargs  IL  Luring,  teacher  la  tbe  American  asjium,  bora  1907, 
4M  ItiOO.  WM  woe  of  tbe  earliest  pupils  of  tba  asjlum. 
Ba  was  a  writer  uf  soperii»r  al»ilitjr. 

Jtmm  Hack,  poet  and  author,  bore  imO.  became  daaf  at  tha 
aga  af  9  rears;  has  an  office  under  tbe  N.  Y.  county  derk : 
haft  pabuabed  aeeeral  volumes  of  puema,  tba  last  entitled 
tba    Bnmsara  af  tbe  Blag**  (1990). 

DbtM  M.  PhlUlpa,  keaUaaat-eolonel  of  gorereor's  borae 
gaarda.  Lootsiaaa,  bora  1^11,  was  eiluosted  at  the  deaf- 
■wta  IttsUtoU  la  Oroolagea,  but  has  n-Aldrd  In  New  Or- 
laaaa  since  1(41.  Ha  has  filled  many  offices  with  fidelity 
and  dtotiacikin.  soma  of  tbam  aoch  as  It  would  seem  impua- 
sIMa  fiir  a  draf  muta  to  fiH 

Edwin  John  Mann,  owehaata  aad  author,  bore  1<11.  to  a 
graduate  of  the  Americaa  asylam  at  llartftird.  He  pub- 
naked  in  l-«0  a  r.ilnme  eatitled  *-Tbe  Deaf  and  Dnmb;  a 
eallaetloa  of  articles  relatlag  to  tba  euadlUua  of  deaf 
■Mtea,  Ac.** 

Mfa  Mary  TuUaa  Pael,  teacher  and  puataas  bora  1S8%  has 


pabUdMd  ft  Bombar  of  fbgltlTa  poena  af  grefttmtrit  Bba 
poaseasia  what  deaf  mutes  seldom  attaia.  an  acenrata  per- 
ception of  rhythm  and  melody.  She  became  deaf  at  tba 
age  of  18. 

John  B.  BorneC,  flmner  and  author,  was  for  a  time  aa  ia- 
atrocior  la  the  N.  Y.  iasUtnte ;  now  realdea  at  LiTinnton, 
N.  J.,  where  ha  hm  a  (arm.  U  Ihmiliar  with  Frraeh  and 
German  Uteratnra.  He  has  puMUbed  "*  Tales  of  tbe  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,**  and  has  been  a 
finMueat  eoatrlbutor  to  tbe  **  Biblical  Bepoaltory**  aad 
**  North  Americaa  Bevlew.** 

Ferdlaand  Berthier,  professor  ftt  Paris  ftnd  nntbor,  died  l^T, 
wrote  ftn  able  memoir  of  Da  IXpee,  and  aereral  addreasin 
whldi  were  published. 

Proftaaor  Lenoir,  of  Paria,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Clare  aa  a  naa 
of  decided  abiUty.    He  to  sUU  llrlng. 

John  Carlin,  an  artist  Mr.  Carlin  to  one  of  tba  aicat  giflad 
deaf  mutea  llriaf.  As  an  arttot  and  dcalgner  ba  pasaaasea 
geniiu  of  a  high  order.  He  to  also  a  rignroas  and  abla 
writer.    Ha  to  a  graduate  of  tha  Philadelphia  InstltatkA. 

Albert  Newsam,  artist  and  engraver.  Mr.  Newaam  stands 
In  tha  first  rank  of  American  lithographic  arttota,  Many 
of  hU  engravings,  designed  enttrelr  by  blma^  arc  am  nag 
the  beat  specimens  of  tbe  art  in  this  couatry. 

M.  Maloisel,  superintendent  of  tnraing  shop  In  Paris  laatila- 
tloa  for  deaf  and  dumb.  M.  Maloisel  has  diati«labad 
himaelf  as  an  Inventor.  A  machine  inrentad  by  aim  for 
executing  sculpture  received  tbe  great  medal  aad  aa  aa- 
aolty  of  000  par  annum,  at  the  world*a  foir  In  Paris^  19Q&, 

M.  Bichardin,  inventor  and  dagtierre«^yptot  M.  Blcbarffia 
also  rseeived  a  medal  for  an  Inmniooa  maekiaa  for  poUab* 
Ing  daguerreotype  platea  nothto  Aral  eoatrfbotloB  to  tba 
improvement  or  that  art. 

— ^The  following  works  may  be  eoDSultad 
with  ftdvfinUige  by  those  who  would  inrefiii* 
gate  the  subject  of  deftf-mnte  instnictioii  BMm 
full  J ;  the  earlier  ones,  except  some  2  or  8 
which  have  been  reprinted,  are  scarce:  Jiutt 
Pablo  Bonet,  Bedticeion  de  la$  Utrm  y  aHmpmra 
enteHar  a  kablar  la$  muda§  (Madrid,  1920); 
George  Dalgamo,  *'  Didascalocophos,  or  the  Daaf 
and  I>amb  Man*s  Tutor'*  (Oxford,  1680X  n- 
printed  in  the  ^*-  Annals  of  tlie  Deaf  and  IHunb^** 
vol  ix. ;  John  Wallis, ''  Letter  to  Thomaa  Bever- 
ley,*^  in  the  ''  Philosophical  TransactioiMi**  Oet 
1608;  Joseph  Watson,  LL.D.,  "^  InatmcCkm  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb'*  (London,  1809);  ""Me- 
moiraof  Rot.  John  Townsend  **  (Ik>6toD,  1881; 
Mr,  Townscod  was  the  founder  of  the  London 
asylum  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb) ;  Charles  Michel, 
abb6  do  r£p^  La  teritahU  manUrty  k/c.  (Pto- 
ris ;  this  is  l>e  1  £p^*s  best  work ;  it  waa  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  publidbed  at  London  \m 
1801) ;  Charles  Baker,  ''  Contributions  to  Pab- 
lications  of  the  Society  for  the  Di£fbsioQ  of 
Usieful  Knowledge, **  &c.  (privately  reprinted, 
1842);  Abb^  Sicani,  several  works  on  the  in- 
struction of  deif  mutcft,  all  of  which  are,  bow^ 
ever,  now  scarce;  Baron  de  (ierando,  Dt  Im 
hienjfaisance  and  iJe  VenteignMunt  dm  mmrd§ 
mueU^  the  latter  a  work  of  great  value ;  Ammalm 
d§  Vidueation  dtM  tourd$-^HU€U  #1  de»  ate^ltf^ 
a  periodical  published  in  Paris,  1848-*53;  L$ 
Bie^faiUur,  a  pericMlical,  1863-*66  ;  Vlmprnt^ 
tiai,  a  periodical^  1856 ;  '*  Annals  of  the  iW 
and  Dumb'*  (HurtfonU  1 848-^58) ;  "^  Tribute  to 
Oallaudet*"  with  an  appendix  by  tlie  Hon.  Ueory 
Barnard  (Hartford.  1852) ;  re|>orta  of  tbe  va- 
rious deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  Europe  and 
America :  **  Life  of  the  Bev.  T.  H.  GaUaudel, 
LL.D.,**  by  the  Kvv.  lleman  llumphray,  DJ>. 
(New  York,  l85^^). 

DEAU  a  |>arliamentary  and  municinal  bor* 
ough,  pariah,  mnport,  nutrket  town^  ana  watcf^ 
ing  place  of  Kent.  England,  and  a  member  8C 
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Che  dnqne  port  of  iBandwich,  built  on  an  open  tendency  of  a  oertainnQmber  of  parishes.  Thej 
beaoh  on  the  North  sea,  between  the  N.  and  8.  are  the  medinm  of  commnnication  between  the 
Forelands,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Oanterbmy,  8  m.  N.  higher  and  lower  orders  of  clergy ;  they  appear 
£.  of  Dover,  and  102  m.  by  the  south-eastern  to  have  formerly  discharged  the  dnties  now  ner- 
railway  K  8.  £.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 7,067.  formed  by  clergymen  ealled  surrogates,  and  tney 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deal ;  the  had  their  public  seals.  The  office  probably  ex- 
former,  comprising  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  isted  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
classes,  was  a  small  fishing  village  in  the  time  and  subsequently  fallins  into  disuse,  bcKsame 
of  Henry  YIIL ;  the  latter,  built  on  8  streets  merged  in  those  of  archdeacon  and  chancellor, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  is  entirely  of  modem  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  during 
date,  and  has  most  of  the  business  and  the  the  present  century.  8.  Deans  in  peculiars  are 
bolk  of  the  population.  The  town  contains  a  ecclesiastics  possessing  peculiar  privileges  and 
spacious  esplanade,  a  public  library  and  reading  jurisdiction,  arising  in  most  instances  from  royal 
room,  a  custom  house,  a  naval  yard  and  store-  foundations.  8uch  are  the  deans  of  Westmin- 
house,  barracks,  a  pilot  station,  a  town  haU,  a  ster,  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  Ohiiit 
gaol,  baths,  a  savings  bank,  boat-building  yards,  church  Oxford,  the  Arches,  the  King's  chapel, 
gas  works,  a  nautical  school,  national  and  infant  &c.,  most  of  whom  were  originally,  as  some  are 
schools,  2  parish  churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  now,  at  the  head  of  capitular  bodies.  There 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  At  its  8.  end  are  also  deans  of  &cidties  in  the  nniversities, 
is  a  fortress  built  by  Henry  YIIL  in  1589,  and  and  in  Scotland  deans  of  guild,  who  preside  over 
on  the  N.  stands  Sandown  castle,  now  used  as  incorporated  bodies  of  tradesmen, 
a  coast  guard  station.  There  is  no  harbor,  but  DEAN  FOREST,  a  royal  forest  of  England, 
vessels  of  all  dimensions  ride  safely  in  a  spacious  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  area,  about  22,000 
roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  now  set  aside  for 
and  the  Goodwin  sands,  llie  latter  lie  directly  navy  timber ;  pop.  in  1851,  18,^66,  mostly 
opposite  the  town,  and  are  the  scene  of  frequent  miners.  It  was  anciently  much  more  extenMve 
■^^pwrecks.  There  is  little  or  no  foreign  com-  than  at  present,  nearly  all  that  part  of  the 
mme,  but  a  brisk  trade  in  naval  supplies  is  car-  county  lying  W.  of  the  Severn  having  been  in- 
lied  on  with  vessels  which,  at  times  to  the  eluded  within  its  limits.  It  embraces  a  nnm- 
nnmber  of  400  or  500,  anchor  in  the  Downs  ber  of  plantations  of  oak,  beech,  and  other 
while  waiting  for  favorable  winds.  Many  of  trees,  and  orchards  famous  for  the  production 
the  inhabitants  are  fishermen  or  connected  in  of  styre-apple  cider.  It  abounds  in  coal  and 
some  other  way  with  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  iron,  and  several  railways  have  been  construot- 
skill  and  daring  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  both  as  ed  from  the  mines  to  the  Severn,  Wye,  dro* 
pilota  and  as  wreckersi  are  almost  proverbial ;  Dean  Forest  is  divided  into  6  parochial  districts, 
out  their  occupation  is  now  deserting  them,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown.  The  inhab- 
Of  the  licensed  or  branch  pilots  of  the  cinque  itants  pay  no  county  rates,  and  enjoy  a  number 
ports,  50  are  attached  to  this  station.    The  of  ancient  privileges. 

registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81, 1856,  DEANE,  Jambs,  M.D.,  an  American  phyd- 

amounted  to  18  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton-  clan,  the  discoverer  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  the 

nage  of  299.    Number  of  coasting  vessels  en-  Connecticnt  valley,  born  in  Goleraine,  Mass., 

tered  during  the  year,  72,  tonnage  5,335.   There  Feb.  14,  1801,  died  at  Greenfield,  June  8, 1858. 

were  no  returns  of  entrances  from  foreign  ports,  He  removed  to  Greenfield  in  1822,  where,  after 

nor  of  clearances  of  any  description.    Adjoining  writing  in  a  public  office  for  4  years,  he  studied 

Deal  on  the  8.  is  the  suburban  village  of  Wal-  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physician  and  sur- 

mer,  where  is  situated  Walmer  castle,  the  offi-  geon  from  1831  untU  his  death.    As  a  medical 

cial  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  cinaue  ports,  writer  he  was  known  to  the  profession  by  his 

In  the  same  suburb  is  a  royal  naval  and  military  frequent  contributions  to  the  Boston  "  Medical 

hospital,  now  converted  into  a  coast  guard  sta-  and  Surgical  Journal,'^  and  by  a  communication 

tion.    There  are  several  martello  towers  along  written  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  med- 

the  ooDst.    The  borough  unites  with  Sandwich  ical  society,  on  the  *^  Hygienic  Gondition  of  the 

in  sending  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Survivors  of  Ovariotomy,"  in  which  he  establish- 

DEAN  (Lat  deeanus,  Fr.  doyen\  in  England,  ed  the  mordity  of  the  operation.     In  the  taring 

an  ecclesiastical  officer,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  of  1885  he  discovered  the  fossil  footprints  in  the 

because  he  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  ten  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.    By 

(latw  decern)  canons  or  prebendaries.    Deans  are  means  of  diagrams  and  plaster  casts  he  succeed- 

of  8  classes.    1.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  church  ed  in  calling  the  attention  of  eminent  scientific 

ranks  next  to  the  bishop,  and  is  chief  of  the  men  to  the  subject^  and  thus  gave  the  first  im- 

chapter,  by  whom  he  was  origimdly  elected;  pulse  to  its  thorough  investigation,  which  was 

hot  in  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  he  is  afterward  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitdi- 

now  appointed  by  the  crown,  while  in  other  cock  and  others.  For  several  years  he  was  a  most 

aees  the  chapter  are  obliged  under  heavy  penal-  successful  collector  of  specimens,  and  American 

ties  to  choose  the  royal  nominee.    All  the  acts  geologists  were  early  convinced  of  the  genuine- 

of  auch  communities  ore  in  the  name  of  the  dean  ness  of  the  footprints ;  but  the  greatest  scepti- 

and  chapter.  2.  Rural  deans  are  usually  beneficed  Cism  existed  in  England  until,  in  1842,  Dr.  Deane 

deigymen  to  whom  is  conmiitted  the  superin-  prepared  a  box  of  the  impressions,  which  he 
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MBt  with  a  comnwiDkition  to  Dr.  6.  A.  Mab-  tor%  70406  cT  irhmi,  H106  of  otti^ 

'laUfbTwhom  they  were  placed  beftwd  the  geo-  18,899  tone  of  hay.    There  were  47  chnrebeii 

Iqgleel  fociety  of  Looiloa ;  and  by  means  of  and   7,461    papik   attending   poblio  tohook. 

tbeae,  taken  in  connection  with  the  then  recent  Capital,  Lawrenoebnrg. 

diioovery  of  the  bonea  of  the  dinomia  of  New  DEARBORN,  Uuebt,  an  American  lecoaraL 

Zaala&d.  the  donbu  of  Sir  Roderic  Murchiaon  bom  in  Hampton,  N.  li^  in  March,  1761,  died 

(than  Mr.  KurchiaonX  Uie  president  of  the  ao-  at  Roxbnry,  Jfaat^  Jnne   6,  18S9.     He  waa 

dety,  and  of  Dr.  Mantell  and  Prof.  Owen,  were  praetiiing  medicine  at  Portamonth  wftieo,  oo 

removed,  and  they  yielded  their  a«ent  to  the  nearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lezingtuo, 

coodnaions  of  Dr.  Deane  and  Prof.  Uitchcock.  April  iO,  1775,  ho  immediately  marched  with 

Shortly  afterward  a  diaciiauon  aruse  between  60  Tolunteeray  and  waa  at  Cambridge  early 

the  two  latter  gentlemen  aa  to  their  reepective  the  next  day,  a  distance  of  65  m.    He  waa 

d^uns  to  the  credit  of  the  discoreiy,  which  made  a  captain,  waa  at  the  battle  cf  Bonkcr 

appeared  in  *'Silliman*aJoamal,*'Tol.xlTii.  Dr.  hill,  Jnne  17,  and  accompanied  Arnold  on  tho 

Deane  aLio  published  numeroos  papers  in  the  ezpeditioa  throng  the  wooda  of  Maine  to 

same  and  other  scientific  Jonmals,  and  in  the  Qoebec     In  the  attack  on  that  frfaee^  Dee. 

memoirs  of  adentific  aocieties,  with  occasional  81,  he  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  aftierwas^  r^ 

illostrationa;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa  leased  on  parole,  and  exchanged,  Mardi,  1777. 

engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  He  aerred  aa  nudor  nnder  Gatea  at  tlie  eaptm 

memoir  upon  the  whole  solyect  for  the  Smith-  of  Bnrgoyne,  and  distingaished  himself  aM  hia 

aonian   institution,   with   lithographic   plates  regiment  bT  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle  of 

made  br  himsdf,  by  which  the  color  of  the  Monmouth  in  1776.    In  1776  he  serred  in  Sal* 

lock  and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  footprints  liTan^s  expedition  against  the  Indians,  In  1780 

wore  reproduced  with  singular  fiddity.    These  with  the  army  of  New  Jersey  in  1761  at  York* 

plates  were  dl  comi^etcd.  town,  and  in  1766  waa  on  garrison  dnty  at 

DE^VNE,  SiLAa,  an  American  diplomatist,  SanUoga.    At  the  peace,  haTingenugrated  to 

born  at  Grotoo,  Conn.,  died  at  Deal,  England,  Maine,  he  was  appointed  by  Waahlngtoa  ia 

Ang.  23, 1769.  He  waa  graduated  at  Yale  college  1769  marshd  of  that  district.    Ho  waa  twioa 

In  1756,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  conli-  member  of  congreas,  and  for 6yearB,  dnringtho 

nentd  congress  in  1774.    He  was  sent  by  con*  presidency  of  Mr.  Jeffenon,  secretary  of  war. 

greas  to  France  as  a  pditicd  and  finandd  agent,  In  1609  lie  was  made  collector  of  Boston,  and 

and  arrived  at  Pans  in  June,  1776,  with  in*  on  Jan.  27,  1612,  became  senior  UMtfor  ginard 

atmctions  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  French  in  the  U.  8.  army.    In  the  spring  of  1618  ho 

ETemment  concerning  the  ruoiure  with  Great  captured  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and   Fort 

itdn,  and  to  obtam   soppliea  of  military  George,  at  the  month  of  the  Niagara,  but  waa 

atonsL    But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  hia  recalled,  and  aoon  afterward  plnoed  in  com* 

inatractioDs,  but  made  promisee  and  engage-  mand  of  the  military  district  of  New  York 

ments  on  all  sides^  which  afterward  brou^t  city.    Resigning  his  commission  in  the  an^y  in 

the  congress  into  considerable  embarrassment.  1815,  he  was  appointed,  Maj  7,  1622,  mioHKer 

When  in  September  it  was  determined  to  send  to  Portncal,  where  he  remained  2  yeaiSi  and 

ministern  to  negotiate  treaties,  Dr.  Franklin  and  waa  recalled  at  his  own  request. 

Mr.  Jeffenon,  and,  on  the  dedension  of  the  latter,  DEATH.    With  all  our  sdence  and  pUkiao* 

Arthur  Lee,  were  commissioned  to  join  him  at  phy  we  cannot  obtain  a  better  defiattioo  of 

Paris,  and  he  asdated  in  the  negotiation  of  the  death  than  that  it  b  a  cessation  of  life.    Of  life 

treaty  with  France.    In  consequence  of  the  ex-  itself  we  know  nothing  bejond  what  wo  eaa 

traTagant  contracta  he  had  entered  into,  he  was  learn  from  the  observation  of  certain  plieniwae— 

recalled.  Nor.  21, 1777,  and  John  Adams  ap-  presented  by  living  organised  bodies^  aa  dii^ 

pointed  in  his  place.    He  left  Paris,  April  1,  tingmshed  fixxn  tlKise  exhibited  by  inoignBiB 

1776,  and  ofioQ  his  r«tnm,  being  cdled  upon  to  forms.    When  these  vitd  phenomenn  eaaso  to 

give  ao  account  of  hb  proceedings  on  the  floor  present  themsdvcs,  we  have  death.    Haoum 

of  congress  evaded  a  com()lete  dbckware  U|M>n  oeings  seldom  or  never  reach  that  term  of  ex* 

the  groaiKl  that  hb  paners  were  in  Europe.   He  isteooe  that  naturo  has  fixed.   Death  br  die* 

then  attacked  hb  feUov  commissioners  and  ease  or  vidence  b  tlM  rule,  death  from  old  ago 

oongrtas  itself  in  a  public  manifesto  for  the  tbe  exception.    When  disease  terminatea  fia 

manner  in  which  he  Itad  been  treated,  but  did  gradually,  it  b  almost  impoanble  to  traea  the 

not  succeed  in  removing  the  public  suspicion  predse  changes  which  lead  to  the  find  and 

from  himsdfl    He  afterward  puMiAbed  in  1764  Cstd  result.    When,  however,  death  b  toddan, 

an  address  to  the  citiz«:ns  of  tlie  United  Statea  as  in  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain«  sofiien* 

on  the  same  sobjecti  and  returning  to  £un«pe,  tion,  and  heinorriiage,  its  immediata  causa  may 

died  in  great  porertr.  be  more  readily  ascertained.    Tbe  heart,  tho 

D£.VKIK>RX«  a  o.  E.  co.  of  Ind^  bordering  lungs*  and  the  brdn  were  called  the  tripod  of 

CO  Ohio,  drdncd  by  Whitewater  river;  area,  291  life  by  the  ancients*  wbo  thaa  metaphorically 

aq.  m. ;  (n.{..  in  1850,  20,16C.    Part  o(  the  snr-  descri'l»ed  the  fundamentd  basbvpoo  which  aft* 

moe  b  level  and  part  hiUv ;  the  soil  b  genend*  inid  existence  b  erected.    Deoin  to  atlbar  ia 

]j  fertile.    Limestone  b  the  prioripd  nnrk.     In  necoMah] v  death  to  dl,  aa  esdi  of  these 

1850  thb  county  yidded  V3t»,491  bnsheb  uf  b  thetourceof  afnnctionahadiatdy 
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life.  Tlieoe88ati<moftIieflotionofiheltmgBa]i&d  if  they  "were  antlientio  fiiets.  A  IVeDeh  writer 

hcert,  organs  intimately  assomted  in  the  move-  named  Fontenelle  haa»  in  hb  work  on  the 

ment  of  Uie  blood,  is  8o  fiv  similar  in  effect^  that  signs  of  death,  given  foil  scope  to  his  credoBU', 

in  either  case  the  caose  of  death  is  to  be  attrihot-  and  accepts  without  hesitation  the  most  i£* 

ed  to  de&nlt  of  the  ciroalaUon.   When  asphyxia  snrd  stories  of  persons  being  bnried  alive.    He 

or  suffocation  is  the  primary  difficnltj,  and  the  nanratee,  with  a  faith  more  marvelloos  than  are 

blood  is  consequently  not  aerated  on  account  d  even  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  some  of  his 

the  inaction  of  the  lungs,  whose  special  fonction  recitals,  100  cases  of  premature  burial  gathered 

it  is  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  heart  continuing  from  all  the  world  and  from  idl  history,  and 

its  movement  sends  an  impure  fluid  to  the  brain  which  he  would  have  us  believe  are  truths,  bat 

which  acts  as  a  direct  poison  upon  that  oigan,  hegives  no  evidence  of  theirgenuinenessw  Louia, 

sod,  pntting  a  stop  to  its  functions,  terminates  aFrench  writer  on  medical  juri^rudenoe,  relates 

life.    When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  first  de-  that  a  patient  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 

atroyed,  as  it  may  be  by  wounds,  ruptures,  dis-  at  the  nospital  was  removed  to  the  dissectlDg 

case,  or  the  nervous  effect  of  mental  emotions,  room.    Kext  day  Louis  was  told  that  moans 

joy,grie£;  anger,  or  fear,  the  brain  ceases  to  live  had  been  heard,  and  on  repairing  to  the  place 

St  ooM^  from  beinff  deprived  of  blood  in  conse-  he  was  persuaded,  as  the  winding  sheet  was 

qneoce  of  the  inabuity  of  the  heart  to  send  a  sup-  more  or  less  disturbed,  that  the  supposed  dead 

1^,  and  sudden  death  is  the  result  When  death  had  revived  during  the  night,  and  had  died 

bej^na  by  the  lungs  or  by  the  heart,  the  fetal  subsequentiy.    The  moans  heara  and  th^  disar- 

termiDatioa  is  more  rapid  than  when  it  begins  at  rangement  of  the  coverings  of  the  dead,  in  this 

the  bcain.    The  last  is  the  centre  of  the  animal,  case,  were  however  no  proofe  of  the  movements 

whUe  the  other  two  are  the  chief  instruments  in  of  life,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Louis  was 

the  mainteoanoe  of  the  organic  functions ;  and  it  misled  by  indications  that  have  often  seemed  to 

is  well  known  that  the  animal  life  cannot  exist  give  sanction  to  the  popular  notion  of  persooa 

lor  a  moment  after  the  death  of  the  organic,  id-  Having  revived  after  apparent  death.    Bodies 

thoDgh  the  vitality  of  the  latter  is  possible  for  a  are  often  found  turned  in  their  coffins  and  their 

greater  or  less  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  for-  grave  clothes  disarranged.    These  effects  are 

Ber.    When,  therefore,  the  action  of  tiie  brain  however  easily  explained  without  any  suj^kmI* 

is  ferst  arrested  by  disease  or  violence,  and  the  tion  of  life  by  the  feet  that  the  gases  generated 

animal  functions  of  sensation,  thought,  and  mo-  by  corruption  imitate  in  their  action  upon  an  in^ 

tion  eease,  the  organic  fdnctions  of  respiration  animate  oody  some  of  the  movements  of  vitality, 

and  dreulation  may  still  continue.  For  example,  Dead  bodies  which  have  been  long  in  water, 

iD  apoplexy,  a  disuse  of  the  brain,  the  Individ-  when  not  secured  to  the  dissecting  table,  have 

nal  nils  senseless  and  motionless,  but  his  lungs  been  known  to  be  heaved  up  and  urown  to  the 

eontinne  to  operate  and  his  heart  to  beat.  These  ground  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  gases  devel- 

organs,  however,  are  affected  fh>m  tiie  begin*  oped  within  them  in  the  progress  of  corruption, 

ning^  sod  act  with  diminishing  pow  w,  until  &ey  Tnis  is  in  feet  a  constant  effect  in  bodies  that  have 

cease  entirely,  and  death  is  the  result — Ihcie$  been  interred,  and  undoubtedly  the  supposed 

JS^jtpocmtiea  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ordinary  moans  sometimes  heard,  the  changes  of  poeition 

appearance  of  the  dead  human  countenance,  from  observed,  and  the  horrible  idea  entertained  of 

the  generally  truthfhl  description  given  by  Hip-  the  flesh  being  gnawed  in  hunger,  may  be  ac- 

pocntes,  whose  words  have  been  thus  translatea :  counted  for  by  ti^e  generation  of  the  gases  after 

^  The  fordiead  wrinkled  and  dry ;  the  eye  sunk-  death,  which  will  explode  with  a  noise,  tvrist 

en ;  the  nose  pointed  aod  bordered  with  a  violet  the  body,  and  break  through  the  integuments, 

or  black  drole ;  the  temples  sunken,  hollow,  and  Tliere  are  certain  indications  which  in  the  agm- 

letired ;  the  ears  sticking  up ;  the  lips  huigiDg  gate  are  such  sure  proofe  of  death  that  nonenut 

down;  the  cheeks  sunken;  tiie  chin  wrinkled  tiie  ignorant  can  be  in  doubt.  These  are  mainly 

and  hard;  the  color  of  the  ^dn  leaden  or  violet;  cessation  of  breathing,  stoppage  of  the  heart, 

the  hairs  ofthenose  and  eyelashes  sprinkled  with  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  film  on 

a  yeUowish  white  dust''  Some  of  these  appear-  the  eye,  risidity  of  the  Joints  with  subsequent 

ancea,  however,  show  th^nselves  previous  to  fiexibility,  loss  of  contractility  of  the  mimdes 

death,  and  in  diseases  that  do  not  neeessarilyter-  under  the  stimulus  of  aalvanism,  and  the  be- 

Binate  Hitally,  while  many  of  them  are  entirely  ginning  of  corruption,  which  first  shows  itself  in 

abacnt  in  those  who  die  suddenly,  or  of  ailments  a  dark  greenish  color  about  the  skin  of  the  ab- 

not  long  protracted  or  very  painfbL    It  becomes  domen.    For  a  long  time  both  science  and  pop- 

liierafore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  ular  belief  considei«d  the  mirror  and  the  fearer 

whether  there  are  precise  indications  of  death,  as  the  critical  tests  of  death.    Tliese  were  held 

and  what  they  may  be ;  such  undoubtedly  exist,  to  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  dead,  and  if  the 

in  spite  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  their  frequent  surface  of  the  one  remained  nndimmed,  and  the 

abssncci.    There  are  but  few  well  authenticated  ^*  light  and  weighUess  down"  of  the  other  un- 

osaes  of  premature  burial,  and  tiiese  were  prob-  moved,  all  hope  of  life  was  extinguished.    The 

ably  firom  deagn  or  barbarous  ignorance.    The  surest   proo^  however,  of  the  cessation   of 

Iwmr  of  being  buried  alive  naturally,  how-  breath,  is  the  cessation  of  the  movement  of 

eivar,  ao  excites  the  imagination,  that  it  is  pre-  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  will  continue  to 

paced  to  receive  the  most  marvellous  fables  as  rise  and  fall  as  long  as  the  least  respiration  re- 
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iiwiii&— Lord  Baeon  tm:  ^Itbts  nitanlto  ing;  whlcli  are exttngaished  in  tlM ptral jib of 

die  at  to  be  born;  and  to  a  little  infiuit,  per*  approaohing deatb.^Of  all  deaths eaUedTioleDt, 

h«pa»  one  Is  aa  painlhl  as  the  other.**    The  im-  perhaps  those  bj  some  of  the  poisons  are  the 

apnation  natorallj  shronds  the  great  mjatery  easiest,  snob  as  prussic  acid  and  opturo,  whieh 

or  death  with  a  solemnitj  so  great  that  none  act  directl j  on  tiie  nerrons  system,  first  lolling 

oootemplate  its  approach  without  awe,  and  few  it  into  repoee,  and  finally  sinking  it  into  the  in- 

wHhont  terror.  Bj  a  natoi^  aMociation  in  t)ie  sensibility  of  death.    Dirowning  has  been  geo- 

oommon  mind  of  fear  with  'saffering,  the  act  of  erally  soppoeed  to  be  a  painlnl  mo^  of  termi- 

dying  has  been  oommonly  supposed  to  be  punfal.  nating  life.    This,  howerer,  would  seem  to  bo 

flio  general  is  this  belief  that  the  term  ^*  agony,**  an  error,  which  probably  has  become  eommoQ 

or  the  expressions  the  **  pangs  of  death**  and  in  consequence  of  the  first  stmggies  made  by  s 

^Uat  struggle,**  are  almost  univerBally  applied  drowning  person,  from  fear.    Oaptain  Barney, 

to  the  terminstion  of  lifa,  as  if  it  necessarily  the  brother  of  the  fiunoos  norelist  Madame 

IttTolTed  violence  and  sofferinff.    ^  Certainly,**  d*Arblay,  who  had  a  remaricable  recorery  ftxNn 

aa  Bacon  says  in  his  essay  on  death,  ^  the  con-  drowning,  has,  in  a  description  whidi  he  haa 

templation  of  de^^  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  left  ofhis  sensations  while  under  water,  dedared 

passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  rdigious;  that  they  were  totally  Aree  from  pain.  Aaoiher 

hot  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  has  recorded  that  his  fSeelin^i  were  not  onlj  of 

is  weak.**    So  eza^Kerated  have  been  the  no-  comfort,  but  of  such  luxurious  delight  aa  ho 

tions  of  the  pain  of  the  last  moments  of  life,  groped  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  thai  ho  Ukk 

that  it  was  long  considered  an  act  of  humanity  quite  indignant  at  those  who  pulled  him  out.   A 

to  anticipate  nature  by  riolence.    For  ages  it  writer  in  the  *'*'  Quarterly  Review**  records  thai 

was  the  custom  in  Europe  to  reroore  with  a  a  gentleman  who  had  been  rescoed  from  drown* 

aodden  jerk  the  pillow  fitmi  the  head  of  the  ing  declared  that  ho  had  not  ozperieneed  tlw 

dying,  in  order  to  hasten  death  and  thus  prevent  slightest  feeling  of  suffocation.    ^  Tho  atraaat 

the  supposed  agony  of  the  last  struggle.    How-  waa  transparent,  the  day  brilliant,  and  aa  ho 

OTor  painful  the  mortal  disease,  there  is  every  stood  upnght  he  could  see  the  sun  sbiaiog 

reaaon  to  believe  that  the  moment  preceding  through  the  water,  with  a  dreamy  eonacioosnosi 

death  is  one  of  calmness  and  freedom  from  pain,  that  his  eyes  were  about  to  be  doaed  on  it  inr 

As  life  approaches  extinction,  insensibUity  super-  ever.    Yet  he  neither  feared  his  fiito  nor  wiahod 

Tones — a  numbness  and  dispodtion  to  repose,  to  avert  it    A  sleepy  sensation  which  soelliod 

which  do  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  suffering,  and  gratified  him  made  a  luxurious  bod  of  n 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  activity  of  the  waterr  grave.**    A  person  drowning  la  aoon  d^ 

mind  remains  to  the  last,  and  where  nervoua  prived  of  air,  and  the  heart  supfdiea,  instond  of 

sensibility  would  seem  to  continue,  it  is  surpris-  arterial,  venous  blood,  which  acta  unoo  tho  brain 

ing  how  often  there  has  been  observed  a  state  like  an  opiate,  and  deadena  ita  aensibility.  8nd» 

orhappy  feeling  on  the  approach  of  death.  **'  If  den  death  by  a  gun-shot  woond  ia  alao  anppoaod 

I  had  strength  enough  to  hdd  a  pen,  I  would  to  be  easy ;  and  accordingly  the  praetieo»  wUob 

write  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to  die,**  has  been  carried  out  ao  frequently  during  tibo 

were  the  words  of  the  celebrate<l  William  Hun-  Indian  mutiny,  of  shootinff  the  reb«lioaa  u&pon 

ter  during  his  last  moments.  ^  If  this  be  dying,  from  the  cannon's  month,  is  not  so  severe  in  Mun 

it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,**  has  been  uttered  to  the  suffering  victims  aa  it  appears  horribas  to 

in  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a  dying  person;  the  terrified  beholder.  Thefirstoflectof  nfiitil 

and  Louis  XIV.  b  recorded  to  have  exclaim-  shot  would  appear  to  be  benumbing  to  tho  aan* 

ed  witli  his  last  breath :  ^  I  thought  dying  had  sibility ;  and  where,  after  the  nKMtal  wound, 

been  more  difficult.**    Those  who  have  been  there  has  been  a  momentary  interval  oi  llfK»  it 

snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  have  has  been  frequently  observed  that  tho  mind  ia 

lived  to  record  their  sensations,  have  almost  occupied,  not  with  a  sense  of  snflbring;  hot  wil^ 

nnanimuusly  stated  that  the  apparent  approach  its  habitual  thought  and  lading.    The  first  net 

of  the  last  moment  was  accompanied  by  not  of  Charles  XIL  oif  Sweden,  on  reeeiving  a  ball 

only  a  sense  of  ease  but  a  feeliuff  of  positive  in  his  brain,  waa  to  grasp  his  sword*    In  death 

happinofls.    Montaigne  in  one  of  his  essays  by  cold,  it  is  only  in  tbojreliminary  stano  wbato 

deacribes  an  accideot  which  left  him  so  sense-  there  can  be  much  sufibring^  Ibr  tho  int  ovl- 

leas  that  he  was  taken  up  for  dead.    On  being  dence  of  danger  ia  a  state  of  drowsinosa  and 

restored,  however,  he  says:  *^Methouffht  my  stupor  which  is  entirely  incompaUUo  with  pain, 

life  only  hung  upon  my  lips ;  and  I  shut  my  Dr.  Solander,  who  accompanied  Cook  and  anl^ 

eyes  to  help  to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  plea-  aequently  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  their  oxpoA- 

oore  in  languishing  and  letting  myfielf  go.**  tions,  was  ao  conscioos  of  tho  dangerona  qrvp- 

The  pain  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,  and  in  that  torn  of  sleep,  in  those  exposed  to  oxeeosivo  cold, 

of  others  similarly  restor(*d,  seems  not  to  have  that  lie  warned  all  against  it ;  and  at  the  aamo 

boon  in  tho  apparent  progrem  to  death,  but  in  time  he  himself  waa  so  bewitohed  by  its  infin- 

tho  return  to  life.    Cowper,  when  re5torvd  fnmi  ence  as  to  be  among  the  firrt  to  lie  down  in  tho 

his  mad  attempt  at  suicide  by  hangini?.  said  on  snow  to  ef\|oy  the  &tal  slumber.    He  waai  how- 

roviring  that  ho  thought  he  was  in  licll.   With  ever,  fortunately  aroused  in  spita  of  himself  by 

tho  restoration  of  vigor  there  conies  a  renewal  his  companions,  who  had  benefited  by  hb  enH 

of  aensibility  and  a  consequent  power  of  suffer-  phatio  lessons  proper  ibr  tho  omergencj.    fi^ 
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linder'fl  servant  did  as  his  master  did  and  not  pardon,  the  man  answered  ^  coldly  that  it  W|» 

aa  he  said,  and  when  aroosed,  with  the  warning  not  worth  the  asking.'^    The  Spanish  garotte 

that  he  would  die  if  he  slept,  answered  that  that  is  composed  of  a  metallic  collar  with  a  screw 

was  all  he  desired.    Similar  expressions  are  re-  by  which  it  is  tightened  about  the  neck  ^  the 

corded  by  all  travellers  in  the  arctic  regions,  criminal ;  its  effects  and  the  sensations  pro* 

and  Napoleon^s  fiital  retreat  from  Moscow  was  duced  must  be  similar  to  those  of  hanging.  The 

marked  at  every  step  by  those  who,  benumbed  guillotine,  which  was  brought  into  open^c»i 

with  cold,  lay  down  only  to  sleep,  but  never  in  France  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Dr.  Guillotin, 

awoke  again  to  life. — Justice,  which  has  always  can  hardly  be  caUed  an  improvement  upon  the 

churned  to  be  heaven-bom,  has  more  often  gallows.    There  is  undoubtedly  more  suffering 

shown,  at  least  in  past  times,  a  lower  affinity,  from  the  cutting  effects  of  the  iklling  blade  cf 

When  the  torture,  the  quartering,  and  the  bum-  the  instrament;  but  after  the  head  is  severed, 

ing  of  living  criminals  were  the  manifestations  although  its  eyes  and  lips  may  move  and  the 

of  the  execution  of  law,  cruelty  succeeded  in  muscles  of  the  body  contract,  there  is,  notwith- 

ffiving  extreme  horror  and  suffering  to  death,  standing  some  have  argued  the  contrary,  an  «id 

Aa  laie  as  the  16th  centuiy,  the  medical  school  to  all  sensibility  to  pdn.    Probably  cracifixion, 

at  Montpellier  received  its  annual  tribute  of  with  its  crael  nails,  its  torturing  strains,  and  its 

a  criminal  to  be  dissected  alive,  for  the  benefit  lingering  agonies,  is  the  most  painful  punish- 

of  snenoe.  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  ment  ever  invented  by  Uie  ingenuity  of  craelty. 

was  torn  limb  from  limb  by  horses^  while  yet  Travellers  now  and  then  record  the  existence 

alive,  and  during  the  agony  his  fiesh  was  pulled  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  practised  by  bar* 

away  in  bits  by  red-hot  pincers,  and  boiling  oU  barons  nations  on  their  criminals  and  captives, 

poured  upon  the  raw  wounds.    As  late  even  as  — ^We  conclude  the  subject  with  that  remarkable 

the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  Damiens  met  with  a  fiite  passage  from  Montaigne,  from  which  the  wise 

similar  to  that  of  Ravaillac.    Even  in  England,  bacon  has  borrowed  a  sentence,  and  the  elo- 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tnutors  were  quent  Taylor  a  noble  passage.    Montaigne  says: 

diaembowelled  duringlife;  and  in  the  time  of  **I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 

her  ftther,  Henry  VIII.,  boiling  to  dei^  was  it  should  proceed  that  in  war  the  image  of  death, 

an  occasional  punishment    It  was  only  within  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  to  our  own  partioo- 

the  last  century  that  in  Great  Britain  justice,  in  lar  daufper  or  that  of  another,  should  without 

dealhiig  with  treason,  so  &r  tempered  punish-  comparison  appear  less  dreadful  than  at  home 

loeot  with  mercy  as  to  spare  the  traitor  the  in  our  own  houses  (for  if  it  were  not  so^  it 

agonies  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.    In  all  would  be  an  army  of  whining  milksops) ;  and 

civilised  countries,  while  capital  punishment  has  that  being  still  in  all  places  the  same,  there 

been  retained  for  certain  crimes,  ingenuity  has  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much  more  assur- 

been  exercised  to  render  death  as  speedy  and  as  ance  in  peasants  and  tbe  meaner  sort  of  people 

littie  painful  as  possible.    Loss  of  life,  without  than  in  others  of  better  quality  and  education ; 

any  added  horror,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficientiy  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  those  terrible 

ed^ctive  for  the  ends  of  justice.    Hanging  is  ceremonies  and  preparations  wherewith  we  set 

tbe  mode  of  c^)ital  punishment  practised  in  the  it  out  that  more  terrify  us  than  tbe  thing  itself! 

Unked  States  and  in  England.    The  guiUo-  An  entirely  new  way  of  living,  the  cges  of 

tine  is  the  instrument  used  in  France,  and  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children,  the  visits  of  aa- 

paxotte  in  Spain.    The  cause  of  deatb,  in  hang-  tonbhed  and  afflicted  friends,  the  attendance  of 

ing,  is  ordinarilv  suffocation  from  the  tightening  pale  and  blubbering  servants,  a  dark  room  set 

of  the  rope  about  the  windpipe.    Occasion-  round  with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed 

ally,  however,  the  neck  is  dislocated,  although  with  physicians  and  divines,  in  short,  nothing 

larely,  unless  the  executioner  should  give  a  but  ghostliness  and  horror  round  about  us,  ren- 

aadden  twist  to  the  body  when  he  swings  off  der  it  so  formidable  that  a  man  almost  fandea 

his  victim,  or  a  kinsman  with  a  merciful  in-  himself  dead  and  buried  alreadv.    Children  are 

tent,  as  in  some  countries  was  once  allowed,  afraid  even  of  those  they  love  best  and  are  best 

abonld  spring  with  his   full  weight  upon  his  acquainted  with,  when  disgnised  in  a  visor,  and 

aaspended  relative.    Hanging  is  not  supposed  so  are  we :  the  visor  must  be  removed  as  well 

to  be  a  painful  mode  of  terminating  life.    Those  from  things  aa  persons;   which  being  taken 

who  have  tived  to  record  their  sensations,  after  away,  we  shall  find  nothing  underneath  but  the 

hanging  by  the  neck  until  they  became  in-  very  same  death  that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor 

sensible  and  on  the  very  verge  of  death,  de-  chambermaid  died  a  daj  or  two  ago,  without 

dare  that  at  first  there  was  but  a  brief  period  any  manner  of  appreh^ision  or  concern.  Happy, 

of  discomfort,  which  at  once  gave  way  to  de-  therefore,  is  the  death  that  deprives  us  of  the 

ligfatfhl  sensations  of  varied  lights  and  colors  leisure  for  such  grand  preparations." 

and  charming  visions.    "A  cnmmal,  who  ea-  DEATH-WATCH,  a  small  beetie,  of  the  fiemi- 

ci4>ed,"  says  a  writer  in  the  **  Quarterly  Re-  ily  $errieame$,  and    genus    anobium  (Fabr.). 

view,"  **  by  the  breaking  of  the  cord,  said  that  The  body  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  short,  and 

after  a  second  of  suffering,  a  fire  appeared,  and  ovoid  in  shape  ;  the  rounded  head  is  almost 

across  it  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  entirely  received  into  an  arched  thorax ;  the 

Henry  IV.  of  France  sent  liis  physician  to  ques-  antennss  are  terminated  by  8  joints  krger  than 

tion  him,  and  when  mention  was  made  of  a  the  rest,  the  last  being  ovate;  the  mandibles  are 
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•hoit,  thick,  and  denteted  beneath  the  point:  be  entered  lulject  to  debentare,  in  which  ^^..^ 

the  pelpl  ere  very  aliort,  and  end  in  a  large  ovcm  the  original  invoice  is  left  with  the  collector ;  but 

Joint ;  the  tibis  are  not  dentated,  and  the  ter*  without  locb  entry  at  the  time  of  importation, 

minal  tpurt  are  very  tmalL    They  are  alow  in  the  drawbaclc  may  be  obtained  upon  refixpor- 

their  moUona,  rarely  fl  v,  and  when  touched  taUoo  by  making  aatisfactory  proof  of  the  iaen* 

eonnterfeit  death  for  a  long  time ;  hence  their  tiQr  of  the  goods.    It  is  required  that  they  be 

generic  name.  fh>maM^iofr,resQ8eitated.  Olivier  exported  in  the  original  packages,  casks,  Ac, 

•tatea  that  tney  will  allow  themselvea  to  be  and  when  any  change  of  such  packages  may 

Sed  to  pieces,  and  even  slowly  burned  to  become  necessary,  it  most  be  made  under  the 

ii,  without  ^wing  the  least  sign  of  life,  inspection  of  a  revenue  officer.    A  drawback 

The  larva  resemble  white  soft  worms,  with  6  of  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  is  not  allowed 

riiort  feet;  the  scaly  head  Is  armed  with  two  unless  such  liquors  have  been  deposited  in  pub- 

E^werful  cutting  maiilto,  with  which  thev  gnaw  lie  stores,  and  kept  there  from  the  time  of  land- 
to  wood,  old  fumitnre,  hooka,  Ac,  leaving  ing  until  re-shipment.  Three  years  from  the 
behind  them  small  round  holes  like  those  of  a  time  of  importation  is  allowed  for  reexportation 
gimlet,  whence  the  French  luaattriUettm;  their  with  drawback  of  duties,  but  such  exportatioa 
•zerements  form  the  small  mswes  of  worm-  must  be  from  the  dbtrict  of  original  importa- 
eaten  wood  often  seen  on  the  floors  d  M  and  tlon.  The  general  regulations  of  debenture  are 
deserted  houses;  the  larva abo  attack  the  flour  contained  in  the  act  of  congress  of  March  t, 
of  various  graina,  wafera,  prfl|iared  birda  and  1799,  but  modifications  have  been  made  by  v»- 
lnaeot5,  couMaling  themselves  in  grooves  orgal*  rious  other  acts. 

lerles ;  they  pass  the  nymph  state  in  their  ^la  DE  BOW,  Jamis  Duxwoodt  Bnowvaov,  an 
lined  with  a  few  silken  threada.  The  tick  of  American  journalist  and  statistician,  bom  in 
the  death-watch  is  made  bv  the  perfect  insects,  Charleston.  8.  C,  July  10,  1820.  Hia  £uher, 
of  aevend  species,  by  striking  with  their  heada  Oarrett  De  Bow.  was  long  a  merchant  in 
or  mandiblea  aoainst  the  w^>d  in  which  they  Charleston,  and  the  son  waa  for  7  years  em- 
are  concealed ;  tnese  strong  and  repeated  strokes,  ployed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  that  city.  Bnt, 
from  7  to  11,  resemble  the  regular  ticking  of  a  aa  he  manifested  an  inclination  for  intelleet- 
wateh,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  meana  by  nal  pursuits,  his  faUier  determined  to  alRird 
which  tbe  sexes  caU  each  other.  There  are  10  him  fhll  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  liberal  ed- 
ipeeiea  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  Great  ucation,  uid  he  waa  graduated  at  Cliarlestoa 
Briton  alone,  which  make  thia  much  dreaded  ooUege  in  1848.  He  next  stodied  law,  and 
aonnd.  One  of  the  moat  common  is  the  J.  waa  admitted  to  the  Charleston  bar  in  IML 
sMatiMi,  with  striated  wing  covers,  considered  Owing  to  his  fondness  for  literature  and  statla- 

5  some  tbe  same  aa  the  A.  pertinax  (Fabr.X  tica,  he  made  little  eflbrt  to  practise  hia  profea> 

a  dark  brown  color;  another  ia  tlie  J.  Ume^  sion,  but  became  a  contributor  to  the  ^ Sooth* 

latum  (Fabr.),  with  the  wing  oovera  handsomely  em  Quarterly  Review,'*  published  at  ChariestoiL 

tesseliated.    The  tick  reaemblea  that  made  by  and  in  1844  he  took  charge  of  that  periodical 

tipping  the  flnger-nail  gently  on  the  table,  so  as  chief  editor.    Among  other  papers  prepared 

much  so  that  the  insect  hearing  it  may  often  be  by  him  for  its  pages  was  an  elaborate  article^ 

led  to  recommence  its  sounds.    The  supcrsti-  published  in  1845,  upon  ^*  Oregon  and  the  Oi^ 

tions  regard  this  sound  with  fear,  flrmly  bellev-  egon  QQestion,**  which  attracted  much  attentioa 

ing  that  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.    It  was  trana- 

Th«aoUaui4MtlHw»tekdiekitk«boiirordMtii.  lated  into  Frendi,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a 

Bnch  firm  hold  had  this  belief  in  Sir  Thomas  debate  in  the  French  cliamber  ct  depotiea.    In 

Browne's  time,  that,  says  he,  *^the  man  who  the  latter  part  of  1845  ho  withdrew  from  the 

oonld  eradicate  Uiis  error  from  the  minds  of  ^  Southern  Quarterly,''  removed  to  New  Or^ 

the  people  would  save  from  many  a  cold  sweat  leans,  and  established  ^  De  Bow's  Commercial 

the  metiealous  heads  of  nurses  and  grand-  Review."    This  enterpriiie  proved  soccessftil, 

mothers."    The  wood  lou^  a  neuropteroos  in-  and  the  work  attained  a  circulation  mater  than 

aect,  of  tlie  tribe  (ermitina^  and  genus  ptocut  has  ever  been  reached  by  any  similar  pobliea- 

(Latr.),  makes  a  similar  tick,  the  P.  puUatcrius  tion  in  the  South.    In  1848  Mr.  De  Bow  waa 

(Linn.)  is  very  small,  soft,  white,  and  slender,  elected  professor  of  politiciil  economy  and  eom- 

with  a  reddish  mouth ;  it  lives  in  old  wood  and  mercial  sUtistics  in  the  university  of  L4Niisiana. 

books,  well  paper,  collections  of  inwots  and  This  position  he  held  but  a  short  time,  when  ha 

Ehmts,  dec. ;  it  is  quick  in  its  motions,  darting  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  census  bnreaa  of 

ito  darlc  oomen ;  the  ticking  noise  is  made  by  Louisiana.    Ho  held  this  oflioe  for  8  years,  dn^ 

striking  tlie  wood  with  iU  head,  and  probably  ing  which  he  collected  and  published  a  greai 

for  the  same  pnrpoee  as  in  afufbium.  mass  of  valuable  statistics  in  reference  to  the 

DE  HAY.    Ses  Baius.  population,  commerce^  and  products  of  thai 

D£B£KTrRE(Lar.<i0ftfiv,tooweXthedraw-  sUte.    In  March,  1853,  he  was  appointed  by 

baek  or  right  allowed  to  merchants  of  claiming  President  Pierce  to  tlie  office  of  superintendent 

Ement  or  remission  of  duties  on  imixirted  of  the  U.  8.  ceiiiius.     In  that  position  he  eol* 
1  when  the  goods  are  reexported.   The  term  lected  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  large  part  of 
u^  for  the  custom  house  certificate  which  tlie  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of  the  oca- 
Is  issued  as  a  voucher  for  such  right  Goodsmay  auaof  1850.    lie  afterward  compiled  thaSm. 
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▼olome  entitled  "  Statistie&l  View  of  the  United  wooIlenB,  she^isldns  lor  dothing,  leather,  shoes 
States,''  being  a  oofmpendiom  of  the  7th  census,  and  booto,  saltpetre,  soap,  various  kinds  of  pot* 
Of  ttiis  work  150,000  copies  were  printed  by  tery,  outlery,  cooperage,  ccnnbs,  buttons,  peari 
order  of  congress.  In  IBSS  he  compiled  from  wreaths,  and  particularljday  tobacco  pipes,  of 
his  reriew  a  work  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  which  he  which  seyeral  millions  are  produced  annually, 
published  under  the  title  of  ^'  Industrial  Be-  The  trade  of  Debreodn  is  equally  important^ 
sources  of  the  Southwest"  During  Mr.  Be  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  hones,  swine,  hides^ 
Bow's  official  career  he  continued  to  edit  his  bacon,  potash,  wine,  varions  kinds  of  oUs,  cheese, 
review.  The  business  connected  with  the  cen-  and  Vienna  haberdashery  and  colonial  artides, 
808  of  1860  was  completed  in  1865,  and  the  bu-  for  which  it  is  the  chief  depot  for  eastern  Hon* 
reao  was  discontinued.  Since  that  time  he  has  gary  and  Transylvania.  Its  4  annual  fairs  are 
devoted  1^  time  to  the  review,  lecturing,  and  held  on  the  surrounding  plain,  an  immense  space 
otiier  Uterary  pursuits.  He  has  taken  an  active  d  which  is  then  covered  with  tents  and  huts, 
part  in  the  various  enterprises  ten^ng  to  the  herds  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  and  thousands 
advancement  of  the  material  and  intellectual  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
interests  Hi  the  South.  He  has  been  a  membw  adjoining  provinces.  Numerous  railway  lines^ 
of  neariy  every  southern  commercial  oonven-  which  are  now  in  course  of  completion,  will 
tioa  aiiMe  that  at  Memphis  in  1845,  o^r  which  soon  connect  Debreozin  with  all  mirts  <k  the 
the  late  John  C.  Oalhoun  presided.  He  was  Austrian  empire.  The  bread  of  l)ebrecKin  is 
preridentof  the  convention  at  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  renowned,  but  the  town  suffers  from  scardty 
in  1857.  He  has  contributed  many  artides  of  water. — ^During  the  long  wars  between  tiie 
upon  American  topics  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Hapsburg  monartms  of  Hungary,  the  Turk%  and 
^  JBoeydopesdia  Britannica,*'  has  delivered  va-  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Debreczin  was 
lioasaddrasesbeforeliterary,  agricultural,  and  often  taken,  pillaged,  and  partly  destroyed, 
other  associations,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  The  Turks  fuuuly  left  it  in  1684.  Having  em- 
of  the  historical  sodety  of  Louisiana,  which  has  braced  Protestantism  in  the  first  half  dT  the 
ifaiee  been  merged  in  tiie  academy  of  sdence.  16th  century,  and  adopted  the  Hdvetian  creed 
DBBBEOZIN  (Hung.  JM^reasen),  after  Pesth  in  a  synod  hdd  there  in  1567,  it  suffered  Idoody 
Ae  largest  and  most  important  commercial  town  persecutions,  in  1686^  from  the  Austrian  gen- 
of  Hnngary,  capital  of  the  county  of  North  eralOarafb.  It  also  suffered  greaUy  during  the 
Bibary  in  the  district  of  Gross-Wardein  (accord-  insurrection  under  Bdk6czy,  i^r  the  termina- 
ing  to  the  late  division — ^previously  Girde  be-  tion  of  which  it  was  made  a  free  royal  town  in 
vc»d  the  TheissX  is  situated  in  an  apparentiy  1715.  In  the  earlier  part  of  1849  it  was  the 
iMNiiidleaB  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  in  the  N.  £.  seat  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  govern- 
part  of  the  Hungarian  Lowland  (AlfSld),  about  ment  under  Kossuth,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
180  m.  R  from  Pesth;  lat  47^  82'  N.,  long,  diet  were  held  there  from  Jan.  9  to  May  80, 
SI®  W  £. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  an  open  in  the  most  important  of  which,  held  in  the 
town  with  long  suburbs  encung  on  a  vast  heat^  '  Galvinist  church,  on  April  14,  the  independence 
and  lias  a  rostio  appearance  from  its  mostiy  of  Hungary  was  declared.  Gn  Aug.  2  the  flank 
one  stoiy  thatdied  houses,  with  laige  yards,  guard  of  GOrgey,  under  Gen.  Nagy-Siindor,  was 
hot  contains  also  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  Bussian  force  on 
<tf  whkh  the  prindpal  are  the  town  house,  sev-  the  plain  before  the  town,  and  was  dispersed 
era]  ehorohea,  the  jPiarist  monastery,  and  the  after  a  short  though  lively  resistance. 
Protestant  reformed  college,  founded  in  1792.  DEBTOR  and  OREDITOB.  In  the  early 
The  last  mmtioned  possesses  a  large  library  laws  of  every  country  there  will  be  found  greater 
and  othor  valuable  collections,  and  is  now  the  severity  against  debtors  than  there  is  at  a  later 
best  frequented  seat  of  learning  for  the  Oal-  period  of  dvilization.  The  reason  is  twofold : 
vinist  youth  of  Hungary.  There  are  several  1,  the  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  acumen  to 
oHier  higher  educational  institutions  belon^ng  ^Ustingubh  the  degrees  of  wrong  in  cases  of 
|o  botii  Pkotestants  and  Oatholics^  as  well  as  a  fraud  and  of  unforeseen  accident  and  misfortune; 
■amber  of  diaritable  establishments  and  a  house  2,  the  actual  want  of  probity  in  the  earlier  pe* 
of  oorrection.  The  prindpal  streets,  in  which,  nod  of  national  existence.  There  is  undoubted- 
a  flnr  years  ago  side  planks  still  served  to  lead  ly  a  prevalent  error  in  respect  to  the  latter  con* 
tiia  paasengers  through  the  deep  mud  in  winter  dderation.  It  is  very  common  to  suppose  that 
and  the  dnrty  sand  in  summer,  nave  lately  been  in  a  rude  state  of  society  there  is  a  greater  de- 
paved  with  bride  The  inhabitants,  who  with  gree  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  than  in  an  ad* 
tiba  exoeption  of  a  few  thousands  belong  to  the  vanced  dvilization.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake 
Protestant  rdi^on,  are  robust,  hardy,  and  pa-  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  history  of  the 
triotio  Magyars,  and  are  regarded  as  the  very  laws  of  the  Germanic  nations.  There  was  no 
types  of  the  rural  portion  of  their  race.  They  lack  of  personal  independence,  at  least  of  intre- 
are  BKMtly  agriculturists,  and  manv  of  them  re-  pidity  in  war,  yet  in  judicial  proceedings  it  was 
tirs  several  times  in  the  year  with  thdr  fcimi-  found  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed 
Bes  and  cattle  to  their  distant  fields  on  the  plain,  upon  the  oaths  of  parties  or  witnesses.  Thus, 
where  they  live  for  weeks  in  huts  or  under  tents,  instead  of  produdng  witnesses  who  could  tes- 
{erteming  the  necessary  labors.  A  numerous  tify  to  the  fact  in  question,  numerous  compurga- 
Ib  engiged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  tors  or  conjurators  were  called  to  swear  that 
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tli^  Miered  tlie  •Urtwngpt  nuida  br  the  {wrty  his  appetnuioe,  wherets  upon  flnal  proeaw  be 
wboeAlledtbem;aiideTeDthiswMioQodtoiui-  oookl  not  be  allowed  tobeatlmrge;  and  if  he 
eerUin  that  the  trial  b^  combat  waa  preferred  was  iofiered  hj  the  sheriff  to  be  oatride  of  the 
bj  the  mea  of  that  period,  as  a  better  mode  of  gaol,  it  was  deemed  an  escape,  for  which  he  waa 
datermining  the  fact  So  it  is  reasomible  to  in-  made  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt. 
te  by  analocj  that  the  cmelty  exhibited  in  the  In  the  United  States  the  same  forms  of  proceed- 
eariy  laws  ortbe  Athenians,  and  in  the  Roman  ing  were  introduced,  but  were  gradually  modified 
law  of  the  IS  tables,  was  founded  upon  the  trick-  in  advance  of  the  changes  which  were  made  in 
ery  and  dishonesty  which  preTailed  at  Athens  the  English  practice,  which  will  be  presently  ad- 
and  Rome.  It  was,  however,  a  barbarism  to  verted  to.  Thus»  in  the  state  of  New  York  it  waa 
Involve  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilt;jr  in  an  provided  that  a  capias  ad  tatitfaeiemdum  sbonld 
vndiseriminating  condemnation.  The  n^t  of  not  be  issued  till  after  an  execution  against  the 
the  creditor  to  seU  the  debtor  as  a  dave  was  poperty  ^oalled  a  Jieri  faeia$)  had  been  ftnst 
abolished  by  Solon.  The  decemvirs  of  Rome,  issued  and  returned  unsatisfied.  In  18S1  ioi- 
who  professed  to  follow  his  legislation,  did  not  prisonment  for  debt  upon  contract,  exoept  in 
conform  to  it  in  this  particular,  but  enacted  a  certain  cases,  was  abolislied  in  that  state.  The 
law  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian,  or  in-  excepted  cases  were  where  fraud  had  been  eooft> 
deed  than  any  other  law  of  whidi  we  have  an  mitted  or  was  intended,  in  which  cases  an  ar- 
anthentic  record,  whereby  thedebtor  was  snl^|eet  rest  could  be  ordered  by  a  judge,  to  which  ex* 
to  be  taken  by  the  creditor  to  hia  own  house,  and  caption  was  added,  by  statute  of  18M,  the  ease 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  eruel  manner  for  of  money  received  in  a  fiduciary  capacity ;  and 
iO  ^vs,  after  which  he  could  be  sold  into  for-  by  a  subsequent  statute  imprisonment  for  inter> 
eign  Slavery.  The  atrocioos  conduct  of  a  usurer  locutory  costs  was  abolished.  The  principle 
who  undertook  to  gratify  his  lust  upon  a  youns  embraced  in  these  laws  was  adopted  in  the  code 
man  who  had  surrendered  himself  nor  adebt  of  of  procedure  of  1849.  Arrest  is  thereby  pro- 
hb  fother,  and  in  consequence  cf  the  resistance  hiblted  in  all  civil  actions,  except  in  certain  sped- 
of  the  pri'wner  tobis  attempt,  aconiged  and  other-  Qed  cases,  viz. :  in  actions  for  iqjury  to  the  person 
wise  maltreated  him,  led  to  an  outbreak  d  the  or  oharacter,  or  for  injuring  or  wrongful^  tak- 
people  and  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  senate,  ing  or  detaining  pniperty ;  in  cases  of  emboBde- 
A.  U.  C.  iSd,  by  which  creditors  were  prdiib-  ment  by  publio  oflmrs,  or  persons  acting  In  a 
llad  from  takinff  debtors  into  thehr  own  custody,  private  fiduciarv  capacity ;  mr  misconduct  In  of- 
bot  the  right  of  selling  them  into  davery  stdl  fice  or  any  prmssional  employment;  in  actioaa 
rsmained.  This  power  of  the  creditor  over  the  to  recover  the  possession  of  personal  prupeitj 
debtor  seems  to  nave  become  practically  obso-  where  it  is  concealed  or  kept  out  of  the  reaeb 
lele,  and  a  milder  mode  of  treatment  grew  up,  of  the  sheriff;  and  in  cases  where  the  defendant 
nndiMr  the  emperors.  According  to  the  Institutes  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contraetlnff  the  debt 
of  Justinian,  a  debtor  was  subject  onlv  to  loss  or  in  avoiding  the  payment  of  it  In  the  ax* 
•f  property  for  payment  of  his  debts.  The  same  cepted  cases  there  may  be  an  arrest  by  an  order 
practice  prevailed  in  England  at  an  early  period,  of  a  Judge,  in  wliioh  order  the  amount  for  whMi 
Bolts  were  commenced  by  a  summons,  and  if  the  defendant  shall  be  held  to  bail  is  specified ; 
the  defendant  failed  to  appear,  process  was  is-  and  when  there  has  been  arrest  upon  meane 
aned  for  t!ie  attachment  dT  his  property ;  but  in  process  the  like  remedy  in  all  cases  is  given  upon 
actions  upon  contract  no  fdrtner  remedy  waa  final  process.  No  provision  is  made  1^  the  code 
given,  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  for  a  discharge  from  an  arrest  under  such  order, 
or  after  Judgment  In  actions  for  injuries  ao-  Females  are  exempted  from  arrest  in  all  caasa 
eompanied  with  force,  it  was,  however,  per-  except  actions  for  wilful  ii\)nry  to  person,  char- 
Bitted  to  issue  process  for  the  arrest  of  the  acter,  or  property.  Th^  legislation  of  the  state 
person.  Bv  various  statutes  the  same  remedy  of  New  \  ork  has  been  followed  in  several  odMr 
was  extended  to  other  actions  in  which  there  states,  and  may  be  assumed  in  its  general  fca- 
was  no  force,  as  actions  of  account^  debt,  detl-  tures  as  the  prevalent  system  throughout  the 
nne,  and  actions  on  the  esse.  In  the  court  of  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  coercive  remedy 
king's  bench,  however,  the  defendant  was,  with-  for  the  collection  of  oebts  by  process  against  the 
ant  the  aid  of  these  statutes,  liable  to  arrest  person.— In  England  important  modificateoa 
upon  process  issued  for  an  alleged  trespass,  and  nave  been  recently  made  in  the  laws  relating 
when  arrested  he  was  made  to  answer  for  to  the  collection  of  debts.  In  1838  (by  staL  1 
any  other  cause  of  action.  In  the  court  of  ex-  and  9  Victoris,  c.  110),  arrest  upon  mesne  pro- 
chequer  iorisdiction  was  obtained  by  a  similar  cess  for  debts  exceeding  £tO  was  abolished, 
fioUun.  Upon  reeovery  of  Judgment  in  any  except  in  cases  where  proof  was  made  of  the 
action  in  which  an  arrest  was  allowed  upon  intention  of  the  defendant  to  leave  England, 
mesne  process^  a  writ  could  be  lamed  called  Provision  was  also  made  for  diseharge  from  lia- 
a  capiat  ad  $ati»/acimdum^  whereby  the  de-  bility  to  imprisonment  upon  final  proc«B%  npoa 
fondant  could  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the  surrender  by  the  debtor  of  all  his  ptupeiiy 
close  custody  ( in  areta  emtiadia) ;  in  which  re-  for  the  payment'of  his  debts.  In  1641  fby  sint 
apeetthe  proceeding  was  more  rigid  than  it  was  6and6  Viotoria,  c  116X  similar  pnyvWon  waa 
vpoa  mesne  prooee«»  for  In  the  hitter  the  de-  made  for  diachane  from  ImprinaiNBt  far  diMi 
foodaat  could  be  diseharfed  upon  giving  baO  for  uidar£iO;aadblfiM(raiid«Tkleria^ikMJ^ 
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otkm  for  a  debt  oonbwst ;  jet  ft  , 

1,  except  Vhere  ari«Dg  m  detiet«a  dieetned  to  have  merged  tb« 

tberewufnudin  theoontnotiagof  thedebt,or  ori^nal  ntttnre  of  tlie  debt,  and  is  indaded.    A 

ft  flvaduleiit  •ttempt  to  avoid  pajmeDt,  learing  8d  foim  <rf  ioMdroiit  proceediags  ia  wbere  0» 

it  to  the  diacretioa  of  ajadm  to  order  an  arrert  debtor  is  in  custody  npon  ezegodon,  in  wiiieh 

i^aw  proof  <tfanraiielkfi«iid.  Agreotameliorft-  oase  b«  m^  obtain  n  ^adur^j  in  tbe  par&n- 

tion  was  efleoted  by  thwe  atatotaa.    The  relief  lar  anit  b;  a  anrrender  of  his  propertT,  witboot 

noder  tb«  prerionaly  enatiog  bankmpt  laws  ap-  being  pr«daded  hj  bariog  given  preferenoea  In 

llied  only  to  ft  dasa  deugnatod  as  traders,  leav-  paymeDt  of  debts ;  nor  ia  it  pr«aoribed  by  atatnte 

inc  a  large  proportion  of  debtors  entirely  nnpro-  tliat  the  judgment  upon  which  sadi  execution  baa 

Tided  for ;  and  the  relief  itself  even  in  caaes  to  issued  most  have  been  recovered  apon  oontraob 

which  it  waa  applicable,  was  harsh  to  the  debtor,  it  has  now  no  other  valoe  except  as  it  may  ha 

wastefnl  of  the  assets  devoted  to  the  creditors,  available  for  a  discharge  in  aotions  for  tort  and 

and  not  nnfreqaenUy  all  beneficial  effect  was  other  casea  in  which  arrest  is  sdll  allowed  by 

defeated  by  the  teohiucal  stringency  of  the  stat-  tho  code.    A  similar  iDSolvent  procedure  hM 

ntfta,  aod  the  extreme  severity  of  the  conrta.  been  adopted  in  most  of  tlie  states,  so  £ir  as  r»- 

(8«e  BajKBDPT.)  Then  as  to  tbe  relief  of  insol-  q»eots  relief  from  imprisoDnieDt,  bnttbe  eneri- 

T«il^niidettbe*et(tf  SSGeoi^II^  o.2S(oom-  ment  made  in  the  state  of  New  Torkof  reMaa- 

aaonly  oalled  tiie  lords  act,  ftvm  the  drcnns-  ing  tbe  obligation  of  debta  lias  not  been  gener- 

ataoea  of  its  having  raiginated  in  the  house  of  ally  acted  npon  in  other  states.    An  intereadng 

lordaX  it  was  limited  to  debtors  actually  in  cos-  qnesUon  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  insolvent 

tody  ttpoa  exeonlJiMt  for  debts   under  £100  laws  of  the  Istter  description  has  been  broogfat 

(afterward  extended  to  £300) ;  and  notwith-  into  disoossion  in  tbe  U.  S.  conrts,  uoder  tba 

lipdini  tbe  sorrender  of  the  debtor's  property  proviaioa  of  the  federal  constitution  prohibltiii|g 

■BproTidedby  the  act,  the  oreditwoonld  still  if  tbe  passage  of  a  state  la vr  impairing  the  obli- 

baoboaedetainthedebtorinpri«in,Bat!Jectotily  gation  of  contraots  (Oonsiitntion,  arL  1, 1 10)^ 

to  the  oonditim  that  he  was  to  allow  ii.  m.  and  tbe  following  propositions  have  been  aet- 

fat  VMk  for  his  support. — The  insolvent  laws  tied :  1,  thftt  an  insolvent  law  is  inoperatlTe  lo 

flf  the  stete  of  New  York  are  of  a  twofold  char-  discharge  a  debt  existing  at  the  time  of  the  paa- 

•oter.    By  one  mode  of  proceeding,  tbe  debtor  sage  of  the  law  ;  S,  that  it  has  no  validly  for 

obtaina  a  ^scharge  from  imprisoament  on  ao-  the  discharge  of  debts  dne  to  citixens  of  other 

ceont  of  debta  Dpon  the  surrender  of  his  prop-  statesj  or  rather  that  snch  discharge  is  no  bar 

cttj,  tbe  ^plication  fbr  this  parpoae  being  to  an  action  bronght  by  citizens  of  other  statM 

made  bf  the  debtor  upon  notice  to  all  bis  ored-  for  the  recovery  ot  inch  debts  in  tbe  conrta  <^ 

itws ;  by  another  mode  of  proceeding,  npon  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state  than 

ttie  ^ppUcfttion  of  the  debtor  in  concnrrence  that wheretbeinsolventdischarge waagnnted; 

with  orsditors  to  the  amoant  of  two-thirds  of  8,  that  the  validity  of  sndi  discharge  is  not 

tba  entire  indebtment,  he  obteina  a  discharge  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  contract  waa 

from  all  fntore  obligation  on  accoont  of  his  made  in  the  state  where  it  is  discharged,  as 

debts,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  obligation  against  citizens  of  other  states-  4,  that  in  tbo 

of  his  debte.     In  both  these  esses  the  dia-  oonrts  of  the  state  whose  insolvent  law  is  In 

diarge  is  withheld  when  tbe  debtor,  knowing  question,  as  between  dtieens  of  sncb  stete^  It  la 

hia  InaolveDcy,  has  made  disposition  of  any  part  not  to  be  held  a  law  impairing  tbe  obligation 

of  hia  property  with  tbe  view  of  giving  a  pre-  of  contracts,  and  a  discijarge  under  it  may  be 

li>«ace  to  one  creditor  over  others.    The  practi-  properly  held  valid ;  6,  that  a  dtizen  of  ao- 

eal  e&bct  of  this  provision  has  been  to  restrict  other  state  who  sues  in  the  oonrts  of  the  state 

the  boiefit  of  the  st^nte  within  too  narrow  where  the  discharge  is  granted,  is  snbjeot  to 

IiiBitB,as  there  are  few  cases  wbere  adischarge  the  same  rule  aa  a  citizen  of  such  state.  (Ogden 

ooold  be  fihtuned  if  the  restriction  should  be  e*. Samidera,  12  Wheat.  SIS;  Boyle cs.Zaoharie^ 

rigidly  enforced.    In  tbe  struggle  to  avoid  a  B  Peters,  M8.)    The  last  proposition  was  not 

fuliire,  peooliar  obligations  are  to  a  greater  or  necessarily  involved  in  tbe  decision  of  either 

lea  ezlMit  almost  always  incurred,  which  have  of  tbe  alMve  dted  cases,  and  seems  scarcely 

ft  claim  npon  tbe  debtor  snperior  to  that  of  his  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  the  conrta  o( 

oidjiiary  indebtment,  although  in  law  all  are  tbe  different  states  and  of  the  United  States. 

^aeed  npoa  tbe  same  footing.     Preferences  Another  proposition  was  left  untouched,  vis. : 

will  ftoeordingly  be  given  by  the  debtor  in  wbat  is  tbe  mle  where  the  i)uestion  is  between 

■Mh  eaaea,  even  at  tbe  peril  of  having  to  de-  parties  who  were  both  citizens  of  the  state 

p«d  upon  the  gratoiteus  consent  of  tbe  reet  wbere  socb  an  insolvent  law  exists,  and  the 

€t  U*  ereditors  for  release  from  bis  debts.    In-  contract  was  made  in  such  state,  but  tbe  cred- 

dividnal  haidahip  will  thus  sometimes  occur,  bat  iter  has  become  a  citizen  of  another  state  and 

■MMnlly  relief  can  be  had  by  compromise  with  sues  in  tbe  courts  of  the  United  Stetee  or  of 

ttft  vawtors  uptm  &ir  terms  when  the  case  is  such  other  state.    Two  principles  combine  to 

ftift  Aom  frftod.    Qreater  liberality  in  this  re-  make   the  discharge  valid,  viz. :  the  I»  Im* 

■;ic<;  i*  |>erlijij  sto  he  found  in  this  conntry  than  eontraettu,  and  the  snbjectlon  or  supposed  ooo- 

u  any  otiivr.     '«  both  of  these  insolvent  pro-  sent  of  both  parties  to  the  law  of  tbe  state  vt 

r  (h>ni  debta  npon  whioh  they  were  dtiseu^    Tbe  former  waa 
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rapodiated  by  tne  fii|>reiiie  court  in  tne  eases  to  honor  one^s  father  and  mother ;  the  6th  for- 

aboTO  cited,  bat  the  latter  was  midntained  and  bids  murder ;  the  7th,  adulteiy ;  the  8th,  theft ; 

imich  inristed  upon  as  the  basis  nnon  which  the  9th,  bearing  false  witness ;  and  the  l(Hh, 

■lone  the  law  of  the  state  could  be  field  not  to  eooonpiscence.    This  divbion  has  been  adopted 

impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. — B^  the  laws  bj  the  lldvetian  and  Anglican  cbarches,  bj  the 

of  most  conntnes  of  Eorope,  the  cession  of  the  Lotheransof  the  school  of  Bncer,  and  by  the  So- 

pitipertj  of  an  insolvent  to  his  creditors  for  the  cinians.    The  Talmadic  division,  which  is  also 

Eayment  of  debts  is  not  a  ground  for  releasing  that  of  the  modem  Jews,  beinff  supported  among 

b future  acquisitions  from  liabilitvfor  his  debts,  other  authorities  by  Maimoniaes^s  '^  Book  of  the 

bat  only  for  discharging  the  debtorfrom  process  Commandments,"  and  Aben  Ezra^s  commentary 

against  his  person.    In  France,  the  law  respect-  on  the  Pentateuch,  differs  from  the  preceding 

ing  imprisonment  (contrainte  par  corvi)  for  only  in  making  the  words,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  thy 

debt  has  recently  undergone  great  modincation.  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 

For  commercial  debts,  imprisonment  b  limited  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,*'  the  1st 

to  8  months  when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  commandment,  and  in  considering  the  mohibi- 

500  franca,  6  months  when  the  amount  does  ticm  of  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  of  imagea 

not  exceed  1,000  franca,  and  so  on  in  tliat  pro-  aa  the  8d«    This  division  is  proved  by  a  qoota- 

portion,  but  not  to  extend  beyond  8  years  for  tion  from  Julian  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  hare 

any  amount;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  been  generally  known  in  the  early  renturiea  of 

minor  children,  imprisonment  may  be  suspend-  the  (^ristian  era,  and  has  through  the  authority 

ed  a  year.    Ecclesiastics,  minors^  septuagena-  of  Psendo-Athanasius  also  been  adopted  by  tha 

rians,  and  women  not  engaged  in  commerce,  are  Greek  churches,  including  the  Russian,  which 

azempt  from  imprisonment    Officers  of  courts  has  sanctioned  it  in  its  catechism.    The  Maao- 

(ffremer$y  notairei^  orou^  Anutt^n,  ^bc.)  are  retic  division,  in  both  forma,  so  called  on  a^ 

antject  to  etmtrainU  par  ecrp$  for  moneys  re-  count  ai  its  being  based  on  the  Hebrew  text  aa 

oelved  bv  them  officially  or  professionally,  and  revised  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Masor% 

wrongfully  withheld,  or  for  any  other  violation  unites  the  passage  on  the  exclusive  worship  oi 

of  official  or  professional  obligation  to  suitors,  God  with  tne  prohibition  of  images  to  make  tho 

8o  also  constraint  is  allowed  pour  aUUionat^  1st  commandment,  and  restores  the  number  10^ 

i  #.  the  selling  or  hypothecating  property  be-  which  is  distinctly  specified  in  the  Bcrintnraai 

S|f ng  to  another,  encoide  rtdintegrande^  or  by  dividing  the  last  into  2 ;  the  text  of  Exodna 

on  for  the  recovery  of  property  wrongfullv  separating  by  the  mark  of  division  (e)  the  pro- 

withheld,  and  various  cases  of  fraud  or  breaoi  hibited  coveting  of  a  neighbor's  house,  as  the 

of  trost    The  law  relating  to  this  sutject  is  to  9th  commandment,  from  the  prohibited  ooratr 

be  found  in  the  Code  eirih^  $  2,0<M)  et  iuitant;  ing  of  all  other  objects  as  the  10th,  whik  the 

M  27  Atril^  1832 ;  and  hi  18  Dee.  1848.  text  of  Deuteronomy  separatee  and  givea  finU 

DECADE  (Gr.  dfcn,  tenX  an  aggregate  of  ten.  the  commandment  against  coveting  another^ 

In  the  French  republican  calendar,  deoules  of  wife.    The  division  according  to  Lxodas  haa 

days  were  substituted  for  weeks  in  the  divi«  been  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church,  and  also 

non  of  tlie  year.     In  the  French  system  of  by  the  council  of  Trent;  the  other  Masoretio 

weights  and  measures,  the  prefix  deea  multiplies  form,  which  is  supported  by  the  Septnagint,  by 

theonantity  bv  10,  while  aeci  divides  by  10.  6t  Augustine,  Bede,  and  Peter  Lombsjrd.    The 

DECALOGUE (Gr.  dfra,  ten, and Xoyoc,  wordX  question,  how  many  of  tlie  ten  commandments 

the  Ten  Commanuments,  or  more  property,  ac-  were  engraved  on  each  of  the  stone  tables  of 

cording  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  Vul-  Moaea,  has  been  agitated,  mostly  on  philoeo|4iieal 

gate,  the  ten  words  or  sayings  which  God  deliv-  grounds.    Pbilo,  and  after  him  Irena^us,  are  for 

ered  to  the  Jews  through  Moses.   They  contain  2  pentads ;  others  believe  the  commandmenta 

the  fundamental  precepts  of  religion  and  morali-  on  worship  alone  to  hanV  been  engraved  on  the 

ty,  and  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  1st  table,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  mora 

golden  rule«  for  every  society,  age,  and  people,  divine  of  the  two. 

The  division  of  the  commandments  has  elicit-  DECAMPS,  Alxxanou  Gabrixl,  a  French 

ad  a  manifold  difference  of  opinion.    Of  the  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1803.    In  early  life  he 

Tarious  modes  of  dividins  them  which  have  visited  Turkey,  and  afterward  executed'  a  great 

foond  both  numerous  ana  weighty  defenders,  number  of  pictures  of  oriental  scenery  and  cliar- 

the  following  may  be  regarded  as  historical-  acteristics.    He  has  gained  a  high  reputation  by 

ly  the  most  important :  the  Origenian  or  Phi-  Uiese  works,  as  well  as  by  bii«  picturet  of  ani* 

Ionic,  the  common  Jewbh  or  Talmudio,  and  the  mala.  Amongthelatteraremany  representatiuns 

two  Masoretic    Acc«>rding  to  the  1st,  which  of  apes;  one  of  them,  the  *'Monkev  Connoia- 

b  supported  by  the  Jewish  te^vtimony  of  Philo  seura,'*  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  Jury  of  the 

and  Josephus,  and  the  authitrity  of  Origen,  Paris  academy  of  painting,  on  account  of  the 

Gregory  Kazianxen,  and  Jerome,  the  1st  pro>  severe  criticisms  passed  upon  hb  works^    One 

eapt  consists  mainly  in  the  words :   **  Thou  of  his  best  hirtoncal  paintings  repreaents  tha 

abalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me;*'  the  2d  *' Defoat  of  the  CimbrL^*  About  60 of  his  worka 

forbids  images  of  (rod;  the  8d  forbids  taking  flgored  at  the  great  exhibition  0(  1855.    Ilia 

the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  the  4th  command  style  of  painting  is  bold  and  original  his  color* 

the  aaoctification  of  the  ss^bath  day;  the  5th,  ing  brilliant,  and  he  is  ei^ecially  happy  in  pro* 
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MBxUng  strong  contrasts  in  a  hmnoroos  and  the  U.  S.narr,  bom  in  Nowport,  R.  T.,  in  1751, 

pietoresqae  manner,  bat  bas  often  been  cen-  died  in  1808,  obtained  the  coininHiid  of  a  veswl 

Bored  for  his  want  of  correctness.  in  the  merchant  service  at  a  very  early  ago. 

DE  C ANDOLLE.    See  Gandoixs.  Daring  the  war  of  the  revohition  ho  conunand- 

DECAPOLIS(Gr.dcKa,ten,troX4ff,citj,)acon-  ed  several  privateers,  and  ac^iuinHl  some  repu* 

federacy  of  eastern  Palestine,  which  contained  tation  by  the  capture  of  Enj^isii  shipii.    At  tho 

the  following  10  cities:  Damascas,  Philadelphia,  commencement   of  hostilities  witli  Franco  iu 

Raphana,   ^ythopolis,  Gadara,  Ilippol,  Dion,  1798,  he  received  the  commission  of  captain  in 

Pella,  Gdasa,  and  Canatha,  and  was  formed  by  the  navy,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

the  heathen  inhabitants  for  mutual  protection  the  Delaware  of  20  guns,  in  which  ship  ho  orul»- 

against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judsea.    These  ed  during  the  years  1798-^99  on  the  American 

aties  appear  to  have  possessed  similar  political  coast,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  capturing  at  dif- 

institntionsand  privUegea.  ferent  times  the  French  privateers  Lo  Croyable 

DECATUR,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  14,  and  Harsuin  of  10  guns.  In  1800  he  oom- 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  manded  a  squadron  of  18  sail  on  tbe  Guade- 
bordering  on  Fla.,  intersected  by  Flint  river,  loupe  station,  the  Philadelphia  frigate  of  88  gnna 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee ;  area,  being  his  flag  ship.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
about  1,062  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,820,  of  whom  service  under  the  peace  establishment  in  Oct 
8,949  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  1801,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
the  soil  productive.  In  1850  the  harvest  Philadelphia,  ll.  Stephen,  jr.,  a  commodore 
amounted  to  5,808  bales  of  cotton,  275,497  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
busbelaof  com,  105,889  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  Sinnepuxent,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1779,  killed  in  a 
65  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Value  of  real  estate  in  duel,  March  22, 1820.  Ho  entered  the  navy  as 
1856,  $1,379,470.  The  county  was  named  in  midshipman,  Julv,  1798,  was  promoted  to  a 
honor  of  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.  Capital,  lieutenancy  in  «fuly,  1799,  and  served  in  both 
Bainbridge.  II.  A  W.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  grades  in  the  frigate  United  States,  on  the  West 
325  tq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,003,  of  whom  723  India  station,  under  the  command  of  Com. 
wen  daves.  The  Tennessee  river  flows  along  John  Barry,  during  the  qtuui  war  with  France. 
its  entire  £.  boundary,  and  Beech  river  inter-  In  May,  1801,  he  joined  the  frigate  Essex,  Capt. 
secta  it.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  almost  William  Bainbrioge,  one  of  a  squadron  of  8 
all  the  land  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  frigates  and  a  brig,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
wen  261,790  bushels  of  corn,  48,555  of  oats,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Richard  Dale,  in 
66,180  Iba.  of  tobacco,  and  52,211  of  butter,  consequence  of  hostile  demonstrations  against 
Then  were  15  churches,  and  1,058  pupils  at-  the  United  States  by  Tripoli.  War  had  been 
tending  pablic  schools.  This  county  was  formed  actually  declared  by  Tripoli  before  tlie  arrival 
in  1846  by  the  division  of  Perry  county.  Cap-  of  Com.  Dale  upon  the  station,  but  the  orders 
ital,  Dec^[urviUe.  III.  AS.E.co.of  Ind.;area,  under  which  he  acted  were  prepared  in  igno- 
872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,107.  It  is  drained  ranee  of  that  fact,  and  nothing,  therefore,  beyond 
by  several  small  streams.  It  has  a  level  or  blockading  Tripolitan  cruisers,  and  the  conse- 
gmtly  undulating  surface,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  quent  protection  of  our  commerce,  was  effected 
loam,  resting  on  a  basis  of  limestone.  Wheat  bv  this  squadron,  except  an  action  which  took 
and  live  stock  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  place  off  Malta  between  the  Enterprise  of  12 
In  1850  the  productions  were  1,050,217  bushels  guns,  under  Lieut.  Storrett,  and  a  Tripolitan 
of  com,  88,498  of  wheat,  47,778  of  oats,  and  cruiser  of  14  guns,  which  resulted  in  tho  cap- 
6,537  tons  of  hay.  There  were  46  churches,  ture  of  the  latter.  Com.  Dale  returned  to  the 
aiid  3,731  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tho  United  States  in  Dec.  1801,  and  early  in  the 
county  was  organized  in  1821.  Capital,  Greens-  spring  of  1802  another  squadron  of  8  frigates,  2 
borg:  IV.  A  S.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mo. ;  sloops  of  war,  and  a  brig  was  ordered  to  the  same 
area,  528  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,229.  It  has  a  station,  under  Com.  Valentine  Morris,  in  which 
rolling  snr&ce,  and  a  good  soil.  A  great  part  Decatur  was  actively  employed  as  first  lieuten- 
of  the  land  is  occupied  by  prairies,  interspersed  ant  of  the  frigate  New  York,  Capt.  James  Bar- 
with  numerous  clusters  of  hard  timber,  scatter-  ron.  At  Malta  he  acted  as  second  in  a  duel  he- 
ed along  the  Weldon  river  and  other  streams,  tween  Midshipman  Joseph  Bainbridge  and  an 
which  intersect  the  county.  In  1856  the  pro-  English  officer,  which  terminated  fatally  to  the 
docoona  were  13.693  bushels  of  wheat,  32,332  latter.  Ttie  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned 
ofoata,  283,249  oif  com,  18.715  of  potatoes,  266  to  the  civil  authorities  was  demanded  by  the 
tons  of  hay,  and  63,260  Iba.  of  butter.  governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and  it  was  there- 

DECATCR,  a  prosperous  village  of  Ga.,  and  fore  deemed  prudent  for  Decatur  to  leave  the 

capital  of  De  Kilh  co. ;  pop.  in  1850,  744.    It  squadron,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Com. 

is  a  handsome  little  town,  noted  for  its  beanti-  Morris  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  Nov. 

ful  situation  and  healthy  climate.     It  is  the  1803,  and  the  squadron,  having  been  materially 

seat  of  3  ^minaries.    About  6  m.  £.  of  the  vil-  strengthened,  was  placed  under  the  command 

lage  is  Stone  mountain,  an  isolated  granite  rock,  of  Com.  Edward  Preble.  Decatur  serving  in  it 

noriy  2,200  feet  hi;rh,  which  is  annually  visited  at  first  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus  of  16 

by  thooaand*  of  persona.  g^ns,  and  subsequently  of  the  Enterj)rise,  12, 

DECATUB.    L  SrKFHxzr,  a  commodore  in  having  been  superseded  in  the  Argus  by  Lieut 
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HoD^  his  senior  in  rank.  At  the  commence-  ish  yessel  of  war,  which  had  heen  purchased  for 
ment  of  Prehle^s  command,  and  in  fact  before  the  Tripolitanfl,  and  wna  daily  expected  to  arrive. 
he  bad  time  to  appear  off  Tripoli  bim«elf,  the  During  this  conversation  warps  were  carried  to 
frigate  Philadelphia  unfortunately  fell  into  the  the  frigate,  where  they  were  received  and  made 
enemy *s  hands ;  and  as  slie  added  much  to  fiMt,  and  the  crew  of  the  Intrepid,  still  lying 
the  defences  of  the  port,  and  would  doubtless  down,  began  to  warn  her  gently  alongside. 
be  eventually  sent  out  to  cruise,  it  was  deemed  Distrust  was  awakenea  among  the  Tripolitana 
Tery  important  to  recapture  or  destroy  her.  by  the  discovery  of  the  anchors  of  the  Intrepid, 
Capt.  liainbridge,  then  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli,  and  and  the  cry  of  Americans  was  raised.  A  vig- 
in  secret  correspondence  with  Preble^  suggested,  orous  pull  brought  the  vessels  in  contact,  the 
in  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1803,  the  practicabiUty  of  order  to  board  was  given,  and  Midshipman 
destroying  her  by  fire,  although  she  was  in  a  Charles  Morris  stood  first  on  the  quarter  deck 
harbor  filled  with  cruisers,  and  surrounded  by  of  the  Philadelphia,  followed  immediately  by 
batteries.  Preble  was  then  lying  at  Syracuse,  Decatur.  So  perfect  was  the  surprise,  and  so 
the  rendezvous  of  the  squadron,  with  tlie  Enter-  rapid  and  vehement  the  assault,  that  the  re- 
prise, Lieut  Comdt.  Decatur,  in  company.  The  sistance  was  very  slight,  and  in  less  t^an  10 
plui  was  mentioned  to  Decatnr,  who  at  once  minutes  Decatur  was  in  undisturbed  possee- 
entered  u|K>n  it  with  great  zeal  and  spirit  A  sion  of  the  ship.  Her  foremast  was  want- 
Tripolitan  mastico,  bound  to  Constantinople  ing,  and  not  a  sail  was  bent,  or  yard  crossed, 
with  a  present  of  female  slaves  for  the  Poite,  To  move  her,  therefore,  was  impossible,  and  her 
which  liad  been  captured  by  the  Enterprise  a  destruction  was  instantlv  resolved  upon.  The 
few  days  before,  afforded  ready  means  for  car-  men  Immediately  distributed  themselves,  ae- 
rring  it  into  execution,  and  she  was  taken  into  cording  to  previous  instructions,  with  oorobuati- 
the  service  for  the  purpose,  and  named  the  In-  hies,  which  consisted  principally  of  canvas  sacks 
trepid.  About  this  time  Lieut  Comdt  (now  of  dry  pine  and  shavings,  well  covered  with  soft 
Commodore)  Stewart,  of  Uie  brig  Siren,  of  16  turpentine.  Ail  were  emptied  and  spread  in  the 
guns,  mhich  had  Just  arrived  from  a  cruise,  cock  pit  and  store  rooms,  and  dem\|ohns  of 
Tolunteored  to  cut  out  the  Philadelphia ;  but  spirits  of  turpentine  poured  down  upon  them 
Preble  adhered  to  tlie  plan  already  formed,  and  from  the  gun  deck.  The  ship  was  in  a  very  dry 
on  Feb.  3, 1804^  issued  the  order  tot  carrying  it  state,  and  the  conflagration  so  extremely  rapid 
into  effect.  That  evening  the  Intrepid,  convoy-  that  the  assailants  escai>ed  with  difficulty.  When 
ed  bv  the  Siren,  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  execute  all  were  on  board  the  Intrepid,  slie  was  cast  oll^ 
thb  important  service.  The  officers  were  Lieut,  and  for  an  instant  was  in  great  danger,  in  eon- 
Comdt.  Decatur,  Lieuts.  Lawrence,  Joseph  sequence  of  tlie  fouling  of  a  fast  It  was  cut,  and 
Bainbridge,  and  Thorn,  Midsliipman  Thomas  the  little  vessel  dropped  clear  Just  as  the  flames 
McDonough,  and  Surgeon  Ileerman,  all  of  the  burst  forth  from  the  ports  of  the  frigate  over 
£nteq»ri!«e,  and  Midshipmen  Izard,  Morris,  her  deck,  upon  which  a  large  mass  of  ammnni- 
Law^  Davis,  and  Kowe,  who  volunteered  from  tion  was  lying  covered  with  tarpaulins.  The 
the  Constitution,  Com.  Preble*s  flag  ship,  and  sweeps  were  now  manned,  and  the  Intrepid 
Balvadore  Catalano,  a  Greek,  acting  as  pilut  and  was  very  soon  at  a  safe  distance  from  tlie  bnm- 
interpreter.  The  entire  crew  of  the  Enterprise  log  frigate.  When  a  few  lengths  fh>m  her  the 
Tolunteered  for  the  expedition,  but  only  C2  of  men  ceased  to  row  for  an  instant,  and  gave  S 
the  most  athletic  and  active  were  selected,  mak-  hearty  cheers.  A  light  land  breeze  sprung  np 
ing,  w  ith  the  officers,  74  souK  On  Feb.  0  at  this  critical  moment,  which  waOed  the  little 
TrifMiH  was  discovered,  but  bad  weather  pre-  vessel  rapidly  out  of  the  harbor.  The  spectacle 
Tented  the  attempt  until  the  night  of  the  15th,  as  she  left  the  port  was  described  by  the  officers 
when  the  i»arty  in  the  Intrepid  was  reenfurced  as  sublime  and  licautiful.  Tlie  bay  was  com- 
by  Midn.  Anderson  and  8  men  from  the  Siren,  pletely  illuminated  by  the  conflagration,  and  the 
About  10  o'clock  in  tlie  evening  the  Intrepid  town,  castle^  niinaretis  and  mosques  were  all 
readied  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  weather  brought  bv  it  into  dii»tinct  view.  Bv  the  light 
was  beautiful,  and  the  sea  and  bay  were  as  thus  aflV)rded,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upcm  the 
emootli  as  in  summer.  She  entered  the  hostile  Intrepid  by  the  batteries  and  cruijiers,  though 
port  slowly,  the  breeze  being  very  light.  De-  without  effect,  one  shot  only  passing  through  a 
catur  st4KMl  at  the  helm,  with  the  inteqireter  be-  sail.  The  guns  of  the  frigate,  as  tiiey  became 
side  him,  the  men  lying  on  deck  out  of  sight;  a  heated,  began  to  go  ofl;  and  singularly  enough, 
few  offiiH^rs  only  reniaint^  standing.  As  the  her  broadsides  bore  upon  the  dty  and  one  of  the 
firigate  was  neared,  Decatur  diMH>vtfred  a  few  prindpal  batteries.  TlieSirenwai«»oon  fallen  in 
of  her  crew  looking  over  thehamtntvk  rail,  and  with  m  the  otfing,  and  Decatur  went  on  U^ard 
the  Intrepid  was  hailed  and  ordered  t<i  keep  otf.  to  report  his  success.  The  arrangements  fur  this 
The  pilot  answered,  acconling  to  previou<«  in-  expedition  were  perfect.  Xo  fireaniH  were 
•tructituK  that  they  were  from  Malta,  on  a  trad-  used,  but  all  was  carrit*<l  by  the  cutlii.'«<.  Noth- 
ing vo>a;^^  hod  lost  their  anohorH  in  a  late  gale,  ing  was  wanting,  nothing  defeated,  and  on  the 
and  de!*iri-d  to  ride  by  the  frigate  until  otlien  part  of  the  Americans  but  a  single  casualty  oc- 
eonld  be  pritcured.  Tlie  Tri|M>litan  then  a.<(ke<l  curred,  one  man  l»eing  slightly  woundetl.  The 
tome  nue^tion^  about  the  brig  in  the  offing,  and  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  could  never  of  course 
was  told  that  it  was  the  Traoafer,  a  former  lint-  be  correctly  ascertained.  Many  swam  on  ahore^ 
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and  to  the  nearest  eniisera,  and  20  were  report-  nnmbers  hand  to  hand,  a  species  of  combat  in 

ed  to  have  been  killed.    The  effect  of  this  gal-  which  the  latter  particolarlj  excelled.    In  the 

lant  exploit  was  at  once  to  place  the  name  of  attack  of  the  8d  the  American  loss  was  but  14 

Deeatnr  high  npon  the  list  of  the  most  distin-  killed  and  wounded.    Among  ttie  killed  was 

gaished  of  oor  naval  officers.    Com.  Preble  re-  Lieut  James  Deeatnr,  a  younger  brother  of  Ste- 

commended  him  for  promotion,  and  a  captain^s  phen,  and  an  officer  of  high  promise.    On  Aug. 

commission  was  conferred  upon  him,  dated  on  y,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  another  attack,  in 

the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia;  which  Decatur  participated,  his  commission  as 

a  sword  was  also  presented  him  by  congress,  captain  arrived  from  tne  United  States  in  the 

and  2  months'  pay  was  voted  to  each  of  his  Jonn  Adams,  28,  Gapt.  Isaac  Chauncey,  and  be 

officers  and  crew.    In  the  subsequent  attacks  subsequently  served  at  one  time  in  the  Consti- 

uponTripolibyCoiS.  Preble's  squadron,  Decatur  tution  as  fliag  captain,  and  at  another  in  the 

bore  a  distinguished  part;,  and  especially  in  the  frigate  Ck>ngress  of  88  guns.    On  June  8,  180S. 

one  of  Aug.  8, 1804.  In  this  service  a  number  of  peace  was  proclaimed.    In  1806  Decatur  stood 

gun-boats  and  bomb  vessels,  borrowed  from  the  9th  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  between  the 

Neapolitan  government  (which  was  at  that  time  dose  of  the  Tripolitan  war  and  the  declaration 

at  war  with  Tripoli)  were. used,  and  in  the  at-  of  war  with  England  in  1812,  he  wasvariondj 

tack  referred  to,  Decatur  commanded  a  division,  employed,  at  one  time  superintending  the  oon« 

consisting  of  8  of  these  vessels.    The  flpecial  struction  of  gun-boats.    After  the  affair  of  the 

object  of  the  attack  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  Chesapeake  our  diips  of  war  were  for  the  most 

protected  by  batteries  on  shore,  and  a  10-gnn  part  kept  upon  our  own  coast,  in  anticipation 

brig,  and  there  is  hardly  a  record  in  naval  hi»-  of  hostilities  with  England,  and  Decatur  was 

tory  of  an  attack  made  with  such  a  disparity  of  then  in  conmiand  of  a  squadron,  the  United 

force  and  crowned  with  entire  success.    Each  States,  44,  bearing  lus  flag.    On  June  18. 1818, 

of  the  boats  of  Decatur's  division,  singling  out  an  war  with  England  was  d^ared,  and  on  Oct,  86 

opponent,  boarded  and  carried  her,  after  a  des-  Decatur,  still  in  command  of  the  frigate  United 

perate  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  cutlass  and  pis-  States,  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 

toL    Decatur,  on  taking  possession  of  the  boat  of  an  hour  and  a  half^  the  British  frigate  Maoe- 

wluch  he  first  assailed,  took  her  in  tow,  and  bore  donian,  49,  commanded  by  Capt  John  S.  Carden, 

m  for  the  next  one  to  leeward,  which  he  board-  an  officer  of  high  reputation.    She  was  smaller, 

ed,  with  most  of  his  officers  and  men,  attacking  of  lighter  armament,  and  had  fewer  men  than 

himself  the  Tripolitan  commanding  officer  the  the  United  States.    She  mounted  long  18s  npon 

moment  he  attained  his  deck.    The  Tripolitan  her  gun  deck,  and  82  lb.  carronades  upon  ner 

was  a  powerful  man,  of  large  stature,  and  a  des-  quarter  deck  and  forecastle;  while  the  main 

perate  personal  strup^le  took  place,  in  which  battery  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  l<Hig 

Decatur  fell  with  his   autagoMst   upon  him.  24s,  with  82  lb.  carronades  upon  the  upper  deck. 

With  one  hand  Decatur  grasped  firmly  that  of  But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  American 

his  foe,  who  was  endeavoring  to  reach  his  yata-  ship  was  the  heaviest,  her  superiorly  was  cer- 

gan,  while  with  the  other  he  drew  a  pistol  tainly  not  in  proportion  to  the  execution  done  in 

from  his  vest  pocket,  passed  the  arm  around  the  this  combat    The  Macedonian  being  to  wind* 

body  of  the  Tripolitan,  cmd  pointing  the  muzzle  ward  could  choose  her  distance,  and  the  action 

in,  fired.    The  ball  passed'  through  the  body  was  fought  for  the  most  part  at  long  shot.    She 

of  his  foe,  and  killed  him.    In  the  first  part  of  was  very  severely  cut  up,  her  mizzen  mast,  fore 

this  contest  between  the  two  commanders,  De-  and  main  topmasts,  and  main  yard  being  shot 

eatur's  life  was  doubtless  saved  by  a  young  away,  a  hundred  round  shot  in  her  hull,  while  of 

American  sailor  named  Reuben  James,  who  in-  her  800  men  86  were  killed  and  68  wounded.  The 

tercepted  a  blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  his  com-  United  States  suffered  but  little.   She  lost  a  top- 

mander,  by  interposing  his  own  arm,  receiving  gallant  mast  and  was  otherwise  somewhat  cut  up 

thereby  a  very  severe  wound.    The  desperate  aloft,  but  her  hull  was  very  slightly  injured;  7 

nature  of  the  fighting  which  distinguished  this  men  were  killed  and  6  rounded.    The  Maoeao- 

remarkable  assimlt  maybe  inferred  from  the  nian  was  taken  into  New  York.  For  this  capture 

foregoing  details,  and  the  amount  of  loss.    The  3  congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Decatur,  and 

boats  captured  by  Decatur  had  but  80  men  in  silver  ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under 

them;  of  whom  62  are  known  to  have  been  kill-  his  command.    On  May  24, 1818,  Decatur  sailed 

ed  or  wounded.    In  another  Tripolitan  gun-  from  New  York  in  command  of  a  squadron, 

boat,  captured  by  Lieut  Triple,  there  were  found  condsting  of  die  United  States  (flag  ship),  the 

living  and  dead  86  people,  of  whom  21  were  kill-  Macedonian,  now  an  American  frigate,  and  the 

ed  or  wounded.     Three  gun-boats  were  sunk  in  Hornet  sloop  of  war.    The  Sandy  Hook  channel 

the  harbor,  in  addition  to  the  8  which  were  being  blockaded   by  the   enemy,  he  passed 

taken ;  a  large  number  of  shells  were  thrown  through  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  June  1  at- 

into  the  city,  and  the  batteries  were  much  in-  tempted  to  go  to  sea  by  runnine  out  past  Mon- 

jured.    The  moral  effect  upon  the  enen^  of  this  tank  point   He  was  intercepted,  however,  by  a 

and  subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  nature  was  Britisn  squadron  of  much  superior  force,  and 

very  great    The  superiority  of  the  Americans  compelled  to  enter  the  harbor  of  New  London, 

in  ffunnery  had  been  already  admitted,  and  they  where  he  remained  closely  blockaded  until  the 

had  now  overcome  the  Tripolitans  with  inferior  summer  of  1814,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
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Pk«tSd«Dt,  44,  and  bolatad  bis  pennAnt  in  that  the  Algerine  frigate  Mashoiida,  46,  after  aBbort 
riiip  as  comittaDder  of  a  squsoron,  oonsiBtinff  nmniDg  fight,  in  which  the  Algerine  admind 
of  8  Tessels  of  war  and  a  store  ship,  destined  and  nearlj  100  of  his  oflBoers  and  men  were 
ibr  a  croise  In  the  East  India  seas.  So  cloeelj  killed  and  wounded.  The  prisoners  amounted 
was  New  York  blockaded  that  he  did  not  get  to  iOt.  Two  days  later  an  Algerine  brig  of 
to  tea  until  the  middle  of  Jan.  1815,  when  he  war,  the  Estido,  22,  was  chased  into  ahoal  water 
niled  at  night.  Unfortunately,  the  pilots  miss-  off  Cape  Palos  by  the  small  yessela  of  oar  sqnad- 
ad  the  channel,  and  the  ship  stmck,  and  beat  ron,  and  captured  after  a  short  resistance.  The 
Tsry  heavily  npon  the  bar  for  an  hour  and  a  halfl  prizes  were  sent  into  Carthagena,  and  the  sqnad- 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  tide  she  floated,  and  ron  arrived  off  Algiers,  June  28.  On  the  80th, 
went  to  sea,  though  obviously  much  figured,  it  Juii  40  days  after  its  departure  from  New  York, 
being  impossible  to  return.  At  davlight  the  a  treaty,  dictated  to  the  dey  by  the  commis- 
nazt  morning  4  ships  were  discovered  In  chase,  sioners,  was  concluded.  By  the  terms  of  this 
one  on  each  quarter,  and  two  astern.  The  sail-  treaty  demands  upon  the  United  States  for 
ing  of  the  l4esident  was  so  much  impaired  by  tribute  were  for  ever  abolished.  A  mutual  lib- 
the  injuries  received  while  on  tlie  bar,  that  es*  eration  of  prisoners  and  restitution  of  property 
01^  was  impossible,  and  she  was  brought  to  was  made,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  in  tJM 
aetlon  about  8  P.  M.  by  the  frigate  Endymion  event  of  future  wars  Alsiers  was  not  to  treat 
of  40  guns.  A  running  fight  took  place,  which  American  prisoners  as  daves.  As  a  personal 
lasted  about  8  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  favor  to  the  dey.  the  captured  frigate  and  biig 
Deoatur  formed  the  bold  plan  of  carrying  the  were  restored,  though  the  commisuoners  re- 
Sndymion  by  boarding,  ana  going  off  with  her,  fiised  to  permit  an  article  to  that  e&tet  to  be 
abandoning  the  President  to  the  enemy.  He  inserted  in  the  treaty.  Our  affairs  with  Aljg^ers 
eommunicated  this  plan  to  his  men,  by  whom  it  being  thus  settled,  Decatur  nroceeded  with  his 
was  well  received,  and  attemnted  to  execute  iL  squaoron  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  made  reda- 
but  the  superior  sailing  of  tne  enemy  enablea  nmUons  upon  those  powers  for  depredations 
him  to  frustrate  the  cTOrts  made  to  close  with  committed  by  them  upon  American  commeree 
him.  At  11  P.  M.  the  Pomona,  88,  another  of  during  the  war  with  En^and,  obtaining  prompt 
tibe  pursuing  ships,  also  dosed,  and  obtaining  a  redress  from  both.  As  soon  as  this  service  was 
oosition  upon  the  weather  bow  of  Uie  IVendent,  condnded,  most  of  the  squadron  returned  to  the 
fired  a  broadside  into  her;  and  as  at  this  moment  United  States,  and  in  Nov.  1815,  Decatur  was 
thaTenedoS|88,  was  fast  dosing  upon  the  quar-  appointed  navy  commissioner,  which  positioii 
ter,  and  the  raaee  Mijestic  was  within  gun-shot  lie  hdd  until  his  desth.  He  fell  in  a  duel  foog^ 
aitem,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  fbrther  resiBt-  near  Bladensburg,  Md.,  with  Com.  James  Bar- 
anoe  was  useless,  and  Decatur  therefore  sur-  ron,  which  grew  out  of  the  affair  between  tha 
rendered,  delivering  his  sword  to  the  captain  of  Chesapeake  sftd  Leopard.  Com.  Barron,  n|lHi 
the  Mi^estio,  the  senior  British  officer  present,  the  termination  of  his  suspension  from  do^. 
The  loss  of  the  President  during  this  long  action  sought  professional  employment,  in  which  im 
was  very  severe;  80  were  kill^  and  wounded,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Decatur,  and  this  led 
Among  the  former  were  Lieuts.  Babbitt,  Hamil-  to  his  hostile  meeting  with  that  brave  hot  on- 
ton,  and  Howell.  Her  fire  upon  the  Endymion  fortunate  officer,  l^th  fell  at  the  first  fire,  De- 
was  principaUy  directed  at  the  spars,  with  a  view  catnr  mortally  and  Barron  very  severely  wound- 
to  cripple  her,  and  the  loss  of  that  ship,  accord-  ed.  No  officer  of  the  navy  ever  occupied  a 
ing  to  the  published  reports,  was  11  Killed  and  higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  Com. 
14  wounded.  Tlie  President  was  carried  into  Deoatur,  who,  among  brave  men,  was  noted  as 
Bermuda,  and  both  she  and  the  Endymion  were  a  person  of  the  coolest  and  most  determined 
dismasted  in  a  gale  before  reaching  port.  De-  courage.  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  siaa, 
oatur  was  soon  released  on  parole,  ana  on  his  re-  but  of  a  remarkably  symmetrical  fomu  Uia 
turn  to  the  United  States  was  honorably  acquit-  complexion  was  dark,  hb  eyes  were  black  and 
ted  bv  a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  piercing;,  and  altogetlier  he  was  a  man  of  ra- 
On  March  2, 1816,  immediately  upon  the  termi-  markable  api>earance,  riveting  the  attention  of 
nation  of  the  war  witli  Great  Britain,  congress  all  who  Haw  him. 

passed  an  act  authorizing  hostilities  against  DEC'AZES,  £lib,  duke,  a  French  statesman, 
Algiers,  that  power  having  for  some  time  be-  bom  at  8t  Martin  du  Lave,  Gironde,  8epC  i8^ 
ibre  been  engaged  in  depredations  upon  the  1780,fillodatanearly  age  high  Judicial  position^ 
little  American  commerce  that  remained  in  or  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king 
near  the  Mediterranean.  On  May  21  a  squad-  of  Holland,  whom  he  served  even  after  hisabdi- 
ron^  consisting  of  8  frigato^  1  hloop  of  war,  and  &tion  in  IKIO,  officiated  as  secretary  of  Letina 
6  brigs  and  Khooners,  sailed  from  New  York  Ii(onaparte,  but  Joined  the  cause  of  the  liourUins 
for  the  Mediterranean,  under  Decatur's  com-  in  18H,  and  under  the  second  restoration  dia- 
roand,  thv  (f  uerriere,  41,  being  his  fiag  ship.  Mr.  charged  the  duties  of  prefect  of  police  at  Paris 
William  Shaler  was  on  board  to  act  jointly  with  with  nmrketl  abilit  v.  He  became  an  intimate 
Decatur  in  negotiatinff  a  treaty  with  Algiem,  friendofIx>ui!»  XVfll.,  and  in  1815  a  member  of 
should  she  be  difcposed  to  come  to  terms.  On  hiscabiuvtasminit4erof  i>oUce.  By  his  concilia- 
June  17,  when  off  Cape  de  Gatt,  on  the  coast  of  tory  |K)licy  hu  gave  umbrage  to  tlie  ultra  royal- 
Spain,  the  squadron  fell  in  with  and  captured  kts,  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  oztretti« 
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liberal  purty.    In  1818  he  became  home  minis-  nnder  the  swav  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Anron^* 

ter,  and  in  Not.  181 9,  premier.    The  opposition  zebe.    After  Anrangzebe's  death  it  fellpieoe- 

of  the  rojalist  party  broke  out  with  renewed  meal  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was 

Timlenoe  on  occasion  ef  the  assassination  of  the  subsequently  broken  m>  into  the  feudal  soTer- 

duke  de  Berry,  in  1820,  when  a  deputy  charged  eifn^ties  which  yet  eziro  in  name.    About  tiie 

him  openly  with  being  an  accomplice  of  the  mnr-  middle  of  the  last  century  British  influence  be- 

derer ;  and  ObAteaubriand,  then  an  ultra  royd-  came  predominant,  and  by  conquest  and  annex- 

ist,  wrote  in  the  ConserwUeur:  *^  His  foot  slipped  ation,  especially  since  1818,  the  greater  part  of 

in  the  blood'^    He  then  resigned,  when  Louis  the  Deocan  has  been  absorbed  into  the  jBrltlBh 

XVUI.  made  him  a  duke,  and  his  ambassador  Indian  empire,  and  was  little  disturbed  by  ^e 

to  England,  where  he  remained  till  Dec.  1821.  recent  insurrection. 

Under  the  reign  of  Oharles  X.  he  opposed  the  DECEMBER;  the  12th  month  of  the  year, 
extreme  measures  of  the  government  and  after  firom  l^e  Latin  decern,  10.  The  Roman  year  be^ 
the  revolution  of  1880,  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe,  gan  with  March,  so  that  September  was  the  7tili 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  grand  referendary  of  and  December  the  lOtii  mon^ 
the  chamber  of  peers.  Of  late  years  he  has  DECEMVIRI  (ten  men),  the  name  of  the 
devoted  his  activity  to  the  superintendence  of  members  of  several  Roman  magistracies,  distiii- 
large  Iron  works  at  Decazeville  in  Aveyron.  gnished  by  an  additional  denomination,  ^le 
On  his  marriage  in  1818  with  his  second  wife,  decemviri  legUnu  ecribendie  (appointed  to  digest 
Mile,  de  Saint-AulaircL  a  relative  of  the  late  a  written  code  of  laws)  were  first  elected  in  tiio 
duke  of  Holstein-Olncksbnrg,  the  titie  of  duke  year  451  B.  C,  during  the  long  dissenmons  be- 
of  (HQeksburg  was  conferred  on  him  by  Frederio  tween  the  two  orders  after  the  establishment  of 
VI.  of  Denmark. — ^His  eldest  son  by  his  second  the  tribunate.  The  tribune  TerAtius  (or  Teren- 
wife^  Lome  Charlxs  £lib  Amanieu,  marquis  tillus)  Arsa,  after  a  violent  eidiibition  of  thA 
Deeasea,  duke  of  GlQcksburg,  bom  May  9, 1819,  grievances  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  usurpations 
officiated  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848  as  of  the  patricians,  proposed  (400)  the  appointment 
I^sneh  ambassador  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  of  10  commissioners  to  digest  a  regular  body  of 
DECXDAN.  acountry  of  British  India,  lying  be*  laws  which  should  secure  the  rights  of  all,  and 
tween  the  Nerbudda  and  Kistnah  rivers.  Under  be  binding  alike  on  consuls,  senators,  patiidaaa^ 
the  Moguls  the  country  N.  of  the  Vindhya  moun-  and  plebs.  This  was  accomplished  after  9  yean 
tains  was  called  Hindostan,  and  tiiat  lying  to  the  of  continued  disputes  and  struggles.  An  em- 
8.  the  Deecan.  ^M^igning  it  the  less  extended  bassy,  it  is  said,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  obtain 
signification,  it  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  information  concerning  the  laws  of  the  difibr- 
ne  Bombay  presidency  except  Sinde ;  Nagpoor,  ent  states,  and  particularly  concerning  those  of 
Berar,  8umbulpoor,  Cuttack,  and  part  or  the  Solon ;  and  after  their  return  10  distinguished 
Sangur  and  Nerbudda  territories,  in  the  Ben-  patricians  were  appointed  for  a  year,  with  sa« 
gal  presidency ;  the  Northern  Circars,  Quntoor  preme  power,  to  mime  the  new  laws.  They 
excepted,  in  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  the  commenced  and  continued  their  work  with  seal 
dommions  of  the  Nizam,  parts  of  those  of  Sin-  and  accuracy,  and  exercised  their  power  with 
dia  and  Holkar,  and  several  petty  native  states,  justice,  impartiality,  and  moderation,  each  pr^ 
toward  the  N.  E.  The  general  aspect  of  this  im-  siding  by  tnms,  day  by  day,  and  he  only  using 
mense  territory  is  an  elevated  table-land  of  tri-  the  fasces.  The  new  laws,  engraved  on  10 
sngular  shape,  supported  by  the  mountain  waUs  tables  of  brass,  were  placed  in  me  forum  and 
of  the  Ghauts  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  by  the  sanctioned  by  genera!  acclamation,  as  well  as 
Vmdhya  range  on  the  N.  The  dip  of  the  conn-  by  the  sacred  rites  of  the  augurs.  But  the  ad- 
try  is  toward  the  E.,  all  the  rivers  of  magnitude  dition  of  two  new  tables  being  required,  a  new 
flowing  eastward  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  decemvirate  was  elected  for  uie  next  year,  in 
prindptd  of  these  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  flow-  which  the  ambitious  patrician  Appins  Clauains 
mg  E.  with  a  course  of  850  m.,  and  the  Maha-  managed  to  be  reelected,  and  to  introduce  a  few 
nnddy,  650  m.  The  seaward  declivity  of  this  plebeian  members.  He  thus  became  the  favor> 
table-land,  facing  the  bay  of  Bengal,  consists  ite  of  the  people,  while  aiming  to  become  their 
of  a  series  of  terraced  steeps,  abrupt  but  not  master.  The  laws  were  completed,  and  after- 
precipitous.  The  interior  table-land  mostiy  con-  ward  known  under  the  name  of  ^^Laws  of  the 
risto  of  rolling  prairie.  A  variety  of  races,  num«  XII.  Tables,'^  and  were  admired  for  their  wis- 
bering  perhaps  50,000,000  souls,  differing  in  dom,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  surpassed  that 
manners  snd  customs,  inhabit  tills  territory,  of  all  the  books  of  philosophy.  But  now  the  de* 
The  remote  history  of  the  Deecan  is  lost  in  ob-  cemvirs  changed  tneir  conduct,  exercised  their 
seority.  An  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  power  over  Sn  classes  of  the  people  with  op- 
5  kingdoms  is  indicated  by  its  6  languages.  The  pressive  rigor,  and  oontinued  in  office  illegally 
flrst  irruption  of  Mohammedans  from  the  north  after  the  expiration  of  tiieir  term,  mainti^iing 
took  place  in  1294,  nnder  Aladdin,  afterward  themselves  by  terror.  Their  oppression  was 
king  of  Delhi.  He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  endured  for  some  time  without  resistance,  until 
Toglndc,  who,  in  1825,  completed  the  subjuga-  the  attempted  rape  of  Virginia  by  Appius  Clan- 
tion  of  the  country.  Revolts  followed,  and  wars  dius,  under  the  guise  of  a  public  judgment,  and 
for  800  years,  ending  in  distribution  and  re-dis-  the  blood  of  the  virgin  shed  by  her  own  father 
tribution  of  the  territory,  until  in  1686  it  passed  to  save  her  honor,  roused  the  public  indigna* 
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iKMi  to  an  outbreak,  which  oTerthrew  the  de-  t«r,  or  in  earlj  antnino.    There  are,  howeTer, 

oemvirate,  and  caused  its  abolition. — ^The  deeem"  marked  exceptions ;  manj  kinds  of  oak  retain 

9ir%litibu$  (or  more  anciently  $Utibu$^  judicata  their  dry  foliage  nntil  the  next  spring,  in  which 

ii»  formed  a  Judicial  roagistracj,  whicn  replaced  case  the  leaves  are  called  persbtenl. 

tibe  former  authority  of  tie  pontifioes  in  matters  DECIGRAMME.    See  Graxiix. 

relating  to  persons  and  taxable  nroperty,  and  DECIMAL,  a  calculation  proceeding  in  a  geo- 

liad  the  management  of  the  iubkMtatumu ;  metrical  proffression  whose  ratio  is  10 ;  that  b, 

imder  the  emperors  they  were  the  pre«denta  by  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  or  by  tenths,  hundredtha, 

of  the  centumviral  court. — ^The  decemviri  $acri$  and  so  on.   Decimal  arithmetic  is  the  system  in 

Jkeiundia  (or  more  briefly  $aanMrum)  formed  a  common  use,  in  which  the  Talue  of  a  figure  in* 

priestly  coUeffe  for  the  mterpretation  of  the  creases  tenfold  with  every  remove  to  Uio  left, 

Dibylline  books  (established  868  B.  C^  instead  and  decreases  a  tenth  by  every  remove  to  tha 

0f  the  ancient  patrician  duumviri) ;  they  were  right,  the  point  between  the  units  and  tentha 

chosen  for  life,  partly  from  the  patrician,  partly  being  designated  by  a  period.    Decimal  divi- 

from  the  plebeian  oraer,  and  had  the  manage-  aion  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  fingers  of 

ment  of  tne  Amdlinian  and  secular  games.    At  the  hand,  and  therefore  may  be  called  natunl ; 

a  later  period  their  number  was  increased,  prob-  but  other  systems,  as  the  binary  and  duodeci* 

ably  by  Svlla,  to  15.  mal,  poasees  certain  advantages  over  it.     8o 

DECIIAMPS,  AooiPHX,  a  Belgian  Journalist  lon^  however,  as  arithmetic  uses  a  decimal  ra- 

and  statesman,  bom  at  Melle,  June  17,  1807.  tio,  it  will  be  most  convenient,  for  all  purposea 

Eariy  in  life  a  disciple  of  Lamennaia,  he  subse-  of  calculation,  to  have  money,  weigtita,  and 

qoently  became  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic,  measures  divided  decimaUy,  as  was  done  under 

Fhxn  1848  to  ^845  he  was  minister  of  public  the  French  republic. 

works,  and  from  1845  until  Auff.  1847.  when  DECIMATION,  a  Roman  military  pnnish- 

the  triumph  of  the  liberal  partjr  Ted  to  his  se-  ment  which  was  inflicted  when  the  entire  body 

caaaion,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    From  1887  of  criminals  was  too  large  for  condemnation, 

to  1851  he  conducted  the  Catholic  Bevus  ds  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or 

AruxellOy  founded  by  himself  and  Dedecker.  helmet,  and  as  many  having  been  drawn  out  aa 

He  is  an  able  administrator  and  an  influential  amounted  to  A  of  the  entire  number,  these  were 

ftrliamentarr  speaker.  punished. — Blttcher  decimated  a  corps  of  SazoD 

DE  CHARMS,  Richard,  an  American  der-  mutineers  lost  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
I^man  and  author,  bom  in  Philaddphia,  Oct  17,  DECIUS,  CAira  Misairs  fllKTrs  TtuakSV9^ 
1798.  His  ancestors  on  the  mde  side  were  Hu-  emperor  of  Rome  from  2l^to  251,  bom  in 
gnenota,  who  took  reftige  in  England  upon  the  Pannonia,  was  the  successor  of  Philip.  When 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1798  his  the  legions  of  Moesia  revolted  agMust  thai  em- 
liUher,  a  physician  by  profession,  emigrated  to  peror,  Dedus,  who  had  spoken  in  the  senate 
America,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  a  few  against  submissive  measures,  was  sent  to  bring 
weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  latter,  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  But  the  revolt- 
when  14  years  of  age,  supported  his  mother  and  ed  army  compelled  him,  under  threats  of  death, 
himself  by  working  in  a  printing  office,  until  ill  to  assume  himself  the  purple,  and  to  march  at 
health  compelled  him  to  aesist.  Subsequentl  v  he  their  head  against  Philip.  While  so  doing  he 
frmnd  the  means  to  enter  Tale  college,  at  which  is  said  to  have  still  secretly  assured  his  former 
he  was  graduated  in  1826,  and  at  the  suggestion  master  of  his  fidelitv,  and  promised  submission 
of  a  female  friend,  to  whom  he  was  indeMed  for  as  aoon  as  he  should  reach  Italy.  Pliilip  hast- 
bia  education,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  ened  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  lost  the  bat- 
in  London,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  the  tie  of  Verona  and  his  life.  The  short  reign  of 
ministry  of  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Decius  is  remarkable  for  a  severe  persecution 
During  the  2  years  he  remained  in  England  he  of  the  Christians,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  an- 
■npported  himself  by  his  labor  as  a  Joumeyman  dent  independent  censorship,  and  with  it  the 

Knter.     He  has  been  settled  at   Cincinnati,  former  virtuous  manners  and  habits  of  the  re- 

iladelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  has  published  public,  and  for  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gotlis 

aeveral  collections  of  sermons  and  lectures  on  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  sea.    To 

the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Swcdenborg.    To  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire 

the  periodical  literature  of  his  church  he  has  against  Uiis  people,  Decius  haatened  to  the  Dan- 

alao  rendered  valuable  service  in  tlie  establish-  ube«  but  fell  with  his  son  in  battle, 

ment  of  the  "^  New  Jerusalem  Magazine'*  in  Bo«^  DECIUS  MUS,  Pi^BUUss  the  name  of  8  ccl- 

ion,  the  first  8  numbers  of  which  wore  printed  ebrated  Roman  plebeian  consuls,  father,  si^n,  and 

by  his  own  hands,  and  by  editing  the  **  Precur-  grandson.     The  first  distinguished  hiniH^If,  in 

•or''  and  "*  New  Churchman.*'    liis  chief  work  the  year  343  B.  C,  in  the  war  a^nst  the  Sam- 

ia  the  **  New  Churchman  Extra*'  (1  vul.  8vo.X  nites,  aiNl  commanded,  in  840,  with  his  culWague 

which  is  devoted  to  polemics  atkl  church  hUtory.  Titus  Manlius  Toninatua,  against  the  Latins  who 

DECIDUOUS  (Lat.  deciduui^  from  dieido,  to  at  that  time  were  trying  to  shake  ofl*  the  yoke  of 

jBdl),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  snch  plants  the  Romans.   Before  a  decisive  battle,  it  is  said, 

aa  drop  their  leaves  at  periodical  seasons.    In  both  consuls  had  a  vision  informing  them  that 

the  temperate  and  nortnern  latitudes  this  oo-  the  infernal  gods  required  one  of  the  contend- 

enrv  for  the  moat  part  on  the  approach  of  win-  ing  armies  and  tlie  op[Ki8ing  commander  to  be 
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demoted  to  tbem.    The  oonsols  agreed  between  Nott,  4to^  1812),  he  ridicules  the  foUies  of  Lou* 

themselyes  that  he  whose  wing  should  first  wa-  don  fashionable  life. 

Ter  should  devote  himself  and  his  enemies  to  DEOLJG^ATION  of  a  heavenly  bodj  corre- 

death.    The  wing  of  Decios  gave  way ;  he  im-  sponds  to  latitude  upon  the  earth ;  that  is  to  say, 

mediately  caused  the  pontifex  maximus  to  per-  it  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the 

form  the  consecrating  rites,  wrapped  himself  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  heavenly  body  makes 

closely  in  his  robe,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  with  the  plane  of  the  equator.    On  June  20,  the 

tluckest  of  Uie  enemy,  and  perished.    His  le-  sun's  declination  is  about  28^  28'  N. ;  Deo.  20, 

gions,  sure  of  success,  rushed  on  anew  and  were  28^  28'  S. ;  and  March  and  Sept  20,  0^  0'. 

victorious. — ^His  son  imitated  this  act  of  self-  DE0BE8GEND0,  in  music,  a  direction  to 

sacrifice  in  the  battle  of  Sentinura  (295),  where  the  performer  to  decrease  tiie  volume  of  sound 

he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls.    Similar  patriot-  from  loud  to  soft.    It  is  marked  thus  >  : 

ism  is  attributed  to  the  grandson  in  the  war  DECRETALS,  letters  sent  by  the  pope  to 

against  Fyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  which,  bishops  or  churcnes  for  the  regulation  of  eode- 

however,  he  survived.                                      •  siastical  affairs.    They  form  an  important  iMurt 

DEOIZE  (anc  Deeetia\  a  French  towll,  ar-  of  canon  law,  and  enter  largely  into  the  coUeo- 

rondissement  of  Nevers,  department  of  Nidvre,  tions  of  decrees  bearing  on  mat  branch  of  legis* 

pop.  4,000,  built  on  an  isl^d  in  the  Loire,  at  lation.    The  earliest  Imown  decretals  are  those 

the  junction  of  the  Aron  with  that  river  and  of  Pope  Siricius,  and  the  most  ancient  regular 

at  the  head  of  the  Kivemais  canal,  connected  collection  of  them  is  found  in  the  famous  work 

with  one  bank  of  the  Loire  by  a  suspension,  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  wrote  in  the  6th 

and  with  the  other  by  an  inmiense  stone  bridge,  century.    In  a  synod  held  at  Rome  in  494  do* 

On  a  rock  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  cretals  were  pronounced  of  equal  authority  with 

Uie  island  stands  an  old  castle  formerly  belong-  the  decrees  of  councils.    (See  Ganon  Law.) 

ing  to  the  dukes  of  Kevers,  and  used  since  1849  DECURIONES,  magistrates  in  the  provincial 

as  a  hospital.    In  the  same  year  a  monument  tnunicipia  of  the  Roman  state,  corresponding  to 

was  dedicated  here  to  Guy-Goquille,  the  &-  the  senate  at  Rome.    In  the  later  times  of  the 

mous  jurist  of  the  16th  century.    The  country  republic,  the  state  was  distinguished  into  two 

around  Decize  contains  some  of  the  richest  coil  distinct  parts,  Italy  and  the  provinces.    Italy 

mines  in  France,  and  the  town  has  large  iron  consisted,  so  to  say,  of  a  multitude  of  republican 

works  and  an  extensive  manu&ctory  of  bottles,  whose  citizens  finally  became  members  of  the 

The  navigation  through  the  canal  of  Decize,  sovereign  people,  maintaining  the  internal  ad* 

which  is  a  branch  of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  ministration  of  their  own  afibirs.    This  munid- 

Loire,  amounted  in  1852  to  61,856  tons.  pal  constitution  was  of  great  importance  in  the 

DEOKER,  or  Dekkeb,  JsHEsnAS  db,  a  Dutch  development  of  Italy.  Originally  the  popular 
poet,  bom  at  Dort  about  1610,  died  in  Am-  assemblies  ha^the  sovereign  power  in  the  mu- 
aterdam  in  Nov.  1666.  His  writings  consist  of  nicipia,  and  conferred  the  executive  authority 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  upon  tJie  decuriones.  They  consisted  at  first 
translations  and  imitations  of  classic  poets,  and  or  10  men,  but  in  later  times  they  frequentiy 
a  great  number  of  epigrams.  The  most  celebrat-  numbered  more,  and  sometimes  even  amounted 
•d  of  his  poems,  the  **  Praise  of  Avarice^'  {Lof  to  100.  Each  curia  decurumum  was  presided 
der  €Mdzueht\  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  be-  over  by  2  members  who  were  called  duumviri, 
nde  the  MoruB  Encomium  of  Erasmus.  A  first  and  whose  powers  within  their  municipium 
edition  of  these  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1656,  resembled  those  of  the  Roman  consuls  during 
another  edition  with  additions  in  1702,  and  peace.  Under  the  republic  the  whole  ad- 
a  complete  collection  of  hb  poetry  in  1726.  ministration  of  the  internal  affturs  of  their  re- 
Selections  of  his  epigrams  are  contained  in  Greys-  spective  cities  was  in  the  hands  of  the  decuri* 
beck*s  Bpigrammatitehe  Anthologis  (1821),  and  ones,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
of  his  poetry  in  Siegenbeck's  Frasten  van  Ne-  they  exercised  nearly  all  the  circumscribed 
derduiUche  Diehtkunde  (1828).  rights  of  the  communities,  though  finaUy  they 

DECKER,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic  au-  were  littie  more  than  receivers  of  taxes.    Tlie 

thor,  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  supposed  to  have  decuriones  were  created  by  election,  and  each 

died  about  1688.    He  is  now  chiefiy  remem-  decurio  was  required  to  be  at  least  25  years  old, 

bered  by  his  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  who,  and  to  possess  a  certain  annual  income.    Their 

representing  himself  as  Horace,  satirized  him  as  election  took  place  on  the  kalends  of  March. 

Crispinus  in  the  '*  Poetaster,''  to  which  Decker  DEDEGEER,  Pikrbb  Jacques  FsANgoia,  a 

replied  by  attacking  Jonson  in  his  "  Satyromas-  Belgian  statesman,  bom  at  Zele,  in  East  Flan- 

tix"  under  the  name  of  "•  Tonng  Horace."  Deck-  ders,  Jan.  25,  1812.    In  1887  he  established,  in 

er  wrote  plays  in  conjunction  with  Massinger,  concert  with  Dechamps,  the  Catholic  Bettts  ds 

Webster,  and  Ford,  and  was  the  sole  author  of  Bruxelles^  which  was  continued  until  ^1851. 

several  plays  of  considerable  merit.     Hazlitt  8ince  1889  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  cham- 

remarks  of  one  of  them  that  it  unites  "  the  sim-  ber  of  representatives,  in  which  he  is  one  of 

plicity  of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry."    He  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party.    With  his 

wrote  also  many  small  works  of  a  humorous  friend  Count  Yilain  he  formed  the  ministry 

cast,  in  the  most  important  of  which,  '^  GulFs  of  March  80,  1855,  in  which  he  took  for  him- 

Hombook"  (London,  1 609 ;  a  new  edition  by  Dr.  self  the  department  of  the  interior.    When  the 
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IMrilamenttry  debtftet  on  a  new  cbarity  kw  Talmible  nlmoQ  fiaheriet,  which  hMr%  ktatj 

Cilled  forth  an  unoommon  political  excitement^  yielded  $40,000  a  jear.    III.  A  riyer  of  Kirk* 

he  tendered  his  resignation,  with  all  his  col-  oodbrigfatshire,  Scotland,  with  Tmlnahle  safanoo 

leagues,  Oct  81,  1857.    This  step  was  severely  fisheries.    It  enters  Sol  way  frith  after  a  ooona 

oeosnred  by  a  large  portion  of  his  own  partv,  of  about  60  m.    IV.  A  riyer  of  Ireland,  coontiea 

bat  he  was  rejected  to  the  new  chamber.    He  of  Meath  and  Lontb,  21  m.  long,  flowing  into 

has  written  namerons  works,  among  which  are  Dnndalk  bay.    Y.  A  branch  of  the  river  Der- 

Bdigian  et  amour  (1885  et  sff .) ;  Du  peUtumn&-  went,  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  co.  of  Camberlandi 

m$Ht  en  fanwr  d$  la  lanym  Flamands  (1840):  DEE,  Jomr,  an  English  mathematician  and 

Ik  n^/luenee  du  cUrgi  en  Belaique  (1848) ;  and  astrologer,  bom  in  London,  Jnly  18, 1687,  died 

Ik  Vinfiueneedu  Ubrearbitre ae  Jkomme ntr  Im  tX  Mortlake  in  1607  or  1808.    He  was  edneatad 

fidti  eoeiaux  (1848).  at  Cambridge  oniversity,  and  attained  mneh 

DEDUAM,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of  the  time.    After  a 

Koriblk  CO.,  Mass.,  oo  Charles  river,  10  ro.  8.  short  tonr  in  HoUand  he  was  elected  fellow  of 

W.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1866,  6,888.    It  is  Trinity  college,  and  in  1548  took  his  degree  of 

connected  with  Boston  by  a  branch  of  the  Boa-  masttr  of  arts.  Incurring  the  sosi^don  St  being 

ton  and  Providence  railroad,  and  is  a  fiivorite  a  coqjurer,  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  las&d* 

rsiidence  for  persons  doing  badness  in  that  ed  S  vears  at  the  university  of  Loavain,  and 

ci^.    The  court  house  is  a  handsome  granite  visited  France,  spending  some  time  at  the  ool- 

boilding,  havioff  a  Doric  portico  on  each  front,  lege  of  Rheims,  where  he  gave  several  lactmaa 

The  gaol  is  of  hewn  stone  and  well  arranged,  on  mathematicid  theorenM,  which  he  howavar 

A  canal  8  m.  long,  excavated  in  1689  irom  elaborated  into  metapbysioal  and  astrolq^eal 

Charles  to  Neponset  river,  gives  a  good  supply  dogmas  which  were  received  with  great  ap* 

of  water  powor,  which  is  used  chiefiy  for  cot-  planse.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1661  Dan 

ton  and  woollen  mills.    Of  the  former  there  are  leaminff  recommended  him  to  the  patronafa  of 

S,  with  a  capital  of  $68,000,  and  of  the  Utter  Edward  VI.,  who  conferred  on  him  a  penaoo 

there  is  1,  with  a  eanital  of  $200,000.    There  of  100  crowns,  which  he  afterward  reUltaaislied 

■re  8  furnaces,  1  madldne  shop,  1  soap  and  can*  for  the  rectory  of  Upton  on  Severn,    shorthr 

die  factory,  1  sugar  refinery,  1  card  factory,  8  after  the  accession  or  Msry  he  was  accused  off 

tanneries,  (pw  works,  1  bank,  a  savings  bank,  1  practising  against  the  queen's  life  by  enduuii- 

aawspaper  office,  a  high  school,  9  grammar  ment,  and  he  wss  suljeoted  to  a  protneted  trial 

aehoois,  a  library  organised  in  1866,  8  fire  in-  and  long  imprisonment,  but  reletsed  in  16ML 

sorance  companies,  and  10  churches,  viz. :  1  On  Elizabeth^s  accession  he  was  introdnead  to 

Episcopal,  8  (Congregational,  8  Unitsrian,  8  Bap-  the  oueeo,  and  reonested  to  name  a  propltioaa 

ttit,  1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholio.  day  for  the  coronauon.  He  again  retomad  to  tha 

DEE,  the  name  of  several  rivyra   I.  A  river  continent  for  some  time,  where  he  was  sniipoeed 

of  N.  Walesj  rising  among  the  mountains  of  to  have  acted  as  a  secret  agent  of  tha  £B|dirii 

MerionethHhire,  in  a  small  lake  called  Bala  or  government,  and  visited  thecourt  of  llaziiiiuaB| 

Llyn  Tegid,  fiowing  N.  E.  through  the  vale  of  to  whom  he  presented  and  dedicated  one  of  hia 

Llangollen,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  works.    When  in  1571  he  fell  dangeroaslv  iQ 

between  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire.    At  Aid-  abroad,  the  queen  sent  2  of  her  own  physioaBa 

fiwd  it  enters  Cheshire,  and  passes  on  to  Cbes*  to  his  relief.  After  his  return  he  settled  at  Moit- 

ter,  which  it  nearly  encompasses,  and  where  lake,  Surrey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  soma 

it  has  a  width  of  800  feet    Thence  it  ia  con*  yean  in  his  favorito  pursuits  and  stodies,  and 

veved  in  an  artificial  channel  along  the  marshe^  calculated  horoscopes  and  nativities  for  privato 

a  aistaiice  of  9  m.,  and  finally  empties  into  the  patrons.  In  1578  thepeople  in  the  neif^borfaood 

Irish  MS,  through  an  estuary  14  m.  long  and  attacked  his  house  from  prejudice  against  hia 

from  2  to  6  m.  broad.    Its  length,  ezdnsive  of  occult  science,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  life^ 

the  estuary,  b  about  80  m.    It  is  much  ob-  his  furniture  and  wparatns  being  all  destroy ed> 

structed  by  sand  banks  at  its  mouth,  and  is  not  He  was  sent  abroad  again  in  1578,  ostensiUy  oa 

naturally  navigable,  but  has  been  improved  to  a  mission  to  consult  with  German  physioaoa 

admit  of  the  paaiage  of  small  vowels  to  a  point  touching  Elizabeth^s  health,  but  prob^y  fior 

8  or  8  ni.  above  Chetfter.    Near  Trevor  it  is  some  secret  political  obiect    On  his  retnm  ha 

■panned  by  an  aqueduct  1,007  feet  long,  120  began  that  career  on  which  his  celebrity  pri&- 

ieet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  18  stone  cijMdly  rests.  In  1681  he  made  the  acanaintaaca 

ftev,  which  carries  the  EUesuiiere  canal  across  of  one  Edward  Kellv,  an  apothecary  or  deprevad 

tha  vale  of  Llangollen ;  and  at  a  »hort  distance  character,  who  had  had  his  ears  cropped  for 

from  this  structure  is  another  of  still  greater  forger}*,  but  of  considerable  talent    This  man 

fiae  and  beauty,  on  which  the  Shrew^barT  and  pretended  to  be  as  sincere  a  devotee  to  magie 

Ches^r  railway  crosses  the  I>ee  st  a  height  of  as  was  Dee  himself ;  and  with  bis  assbtanca 

160  feet  above  its  surface.    ThU  viaduct  has  s]>irits  were  raised  and  information  obtained  by 

18  arches  of  90  feet  s|ian,  is  l,53i»  feet  long,  use  of  a  crystal,  or  nuigic  mirror,  in  which,  after 

and  is  built  almost  wholly  of  st4>ne.    II.  A  riwr  invocation,  reniHinMs  were  granted  to  their  in* 

of  Aberdeeuj»}iire,  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Cairn-  autries.  In  1583  they  made  the  acquaintanca  of 

gorm  mountains,  flowing  E.  about  96  m.,  and  Albert  Lshki,  a  Polish  nobleman,  an  inquirer 

aptering  the  Korth  sea  at  Aberdeen.    It  has  into  kindred  subjects,  and  at  his  reqoast  th^ 
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accompM^ed  Mm  abroad,  Thej  exhibited  befbre  with  much  prafesrional  oare,  as  enfeoff  or  granl^ 

the  emperor  at  Prague,  and  resided  there  for  a  give,  bargain  and  sell,  demise^  release,  eonfirm, 

time,  asserting  that  thej  had  the  art  of  trans-  «a ;  in  which  we  have  the  operatiye  words 

muting  metaU,  which  enabled  them  to  live  in  of  a  feoffinent,  donation  or   gift  in  tail,  the 

ooDsiderable   splendor.    At  Fragae  Dee  and  conveyance  bj  bargam  and  sale  xmder  the  stat- 

Kelly  separated.    The  former  retomed  to  £ng-  ute  of  nses,  and  the  conveyance  by  lease  and 

land,  and  was  appointed  (Dea  8, 1594)  chan-  release;  and  this  nndiscriminating  use  of  term» 

oeOor  of  8t.  Paol's  cathedral^  and  in  uie  lbl«  is  still  kept  np  to  some  extent  for  the  satis* 

lowing  year  warden  of  Manchester  college,  fiiction  of  those  who  attach  importance  to  old 

wldoh  he  left  in  1602  or  1604  to  retom  to  his  forms  of  expression.    A  consideration  is  said 

oldresidenoe  near  London.    A  oatalogne  of  his  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  baft 

printed  and  pnblished  writings  is  oontained  in  this  is  to  be  nnderstood  with  reference  to  other 

his  ^Gompendk>as  Behearsal  of  hia  life  and  persons  than  the  parties  to  the  deed.    A  gtft 

Stodies,*^  prepared  in  1692,  on  the  appointment  cnt  volnntary  conveyance  is  effectual  except  as ' 

of  a  oonmiission  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  lua  it  may  afSbct  creditors  or  sobsequent  parchasen* 

evomnstanoea.    £us  diary  was  printed  in  1842  Under  the  statates  in  Eng^d  and  this  conntrj 

by  the  Ounden  sodety,  together  with  the  oata-  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  a  deed  whoOj 

logneof  his  Ubrary  of  MSB.,  which  he  had  made  without  oonsidaration  would  be  hM  void  as 

Mmself  before  the  pillage  of  his  house  by  the  against  the  creditors  of  the  grantor  or  subsequent 

mob,  and  which  oontains  the  titles  of  several  purchaser  without  notice.  In  England  it  is  held 

me^mwtl  works,  not  now  known  to  be  in  exist-  to  be  void  even  if  the  purcdbase  was  made  w^ 

enoe.   Br.  Dee's  *' Relation  of  what  passed  for  knowledge  of  the  pricnr  voluntary  deed ;  Imt  m 

many  years  between  him  and  some  Spirits,"  ed*  different  rule  prevails  here.    A  consideratioii 

ited  by  Oasanbon,  appeiured  in  London  in  1659.  may  be  either  good  or  valuable,  the  former  b^ng 

OnaofhismagiomirrorsisintheBritishmuaeum.  founded  upon  natural  affection  between  near 

DEED  (Lat.  /actttrnj  Kor.  Fr.  /(nt%  a  term  relations,  and  it  is  presumable  that  it  may  ex* 

origtttally  employed  to  express  an  act  for  the  die*  tend  to  those  who  hold  such  relationship  by 

potttaoa  of  lands,  which  at  an  early  period  was  by  adoption ;  the  latter  (•'.  e.  valuable)  is  what  haa 

tibe  actnal  or  qrmbolical  delivery  of  possession  a  pecuniary  value,  as  money  or  its  equivalent. 

in  tfaepreseooeof  witnesses :  but  when  a  writing  It  is  not  altogether  settled  how  &r  a  ccmsldep* 

was  anbetitnted  in  place  ox  this  formality,  the  ation  of  natural  affection  will  sustain  a  deed 

aame  name  oontinued  to  be  applied.    A  deed  is  against  creditors;  it  probablv  would  be  hM. 

■ow  mderstood  to  be  an  instrument  in  writing  suffid^it  if  Uiere  was  no  other  drcumstanee 

and  voder  seal  whereby  real  estate  or  some  inter-  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  intent 

est  therein  is  transferred.  Li  English  conveyano*  was  to  remove  the  property  out  of  the  reach  of 

ing  it  is  designated  as  an  indenture,  where  there  creditors.    Insolvency  at  the  time  of  executinff 

are  aeveral  parties,  counterparts  being  made  on  the  deed  would  be  such  a  circumstance ;  yet  u 

pardmient  the  edges  of  wmch  are  cut  like  the  not  known  to  the  grantor  at  the  time,  it  would 

teeth  of  a  saw  to  correspond  each  with  the  other,  crive  rise  to  a  serious  question.    The  Revised 

A  deed  poll  (polled  or  shaved  even)  is  one  pur-  Statutes  of  New  York  declare  that  the  want  of 

porting  to  be  executed  by  a  single  party.    The  a  valuable  conrideration  shall  not  alone  be  suffi* 

term  indenture  is  used  in  this  country  amply  as  cient  to  avoid  a  deed  as  fraudulent  (2  R.  S.  187> 

expressing  that  there  are  several  parties ;  and  In  common  4aw  conveyances  it  was  not  neoea- 

thoogh  in  form  the  deed  usually  purports  to  be  sary  that  the  conradenition  should  be  expressed, 

exeeoted  by  all  the  parties  named,  yet  in  £Eust  the  nor  was  it  necessary  to  prove  one,  the  conveys 

Ofdloary  deed  of  lands  is  executed  by  the  ^^ant-  ance  itself  being  an  act  of  such  formality  that 

or  only.    The  deed  which  is  diiefly  used  in  the  the  law  raised  the  presumption  of  a  consider- 

United  Sttttes  is  what  in  tiie  Englifdi  law  is  called  ation ;  but  in  deeds  which  were  introduced  un- 

a  conveyance  by  bargain  and  sale  (see  that  arti-  der  the  doctrine  of  uses  held  in  courts  of  equityi 

de).    la  some  of  the  states,  however,  no  partic-  it  was  essential  that  a  consideration  should  be 

alar  form  is  reiquired  if  the  intention  be  clearly  shown,  which  might  be  either  by  being  expressed 

expressed;  as  in  Massachusetts  by  a  provindal  in  the  deed,  and  then,  xmder  the  general  rtde 

aeLin  New  York  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1880  applicable  to  sealed  instruments,  it  could  not  be 

(1  R.8. 788),  and  in  several  other  states  by  asimi-  controverted  by  parties  or  their  privies  ;  or  it 

mr  provinon.  Even  in  those  states  where  no  stat-  might  be  proved  whenever  the  deed  was  brouj^t 

ute  regulation  has  been  adopted,  a  simple  form  in  question.    It  was  necessary,  however,  that 

has  genenllT  come  into  use,  having  very  littie  the  deed  should  purport  to  be  for  a  pecuniary 

analogy  to  tne  English  bargain  and  sale,  except  condderation,  as  this  was  essential  in  order  to 

that  the  technical  words  *^  bargain  and  sell ''  are  raise  a  use,  but  the  sum  need  not  be  mentioned ; 

retained.    By  the  New  York  statute  the  word  and  whatever  might  be  the  sum  expressed  or 

^  grant'*  is  substituted  in  place  of  all  the  phrase-  proved,  it  was  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  the 

ology  used  in  the  different  forms  of  English  con-  deed.    Hence  arose  tiie  common  form  of  ex- 

Tcvances.    By  a  singular  confusion  of  the  origi-  pressing  a  consideration  of  $1 ;  and  this  agtan 

nu  intent  of  the  phrases  peculiar  to  each*  oon-  gave  rise  to  an  anomalv  in  respect  to  sealea  in- 

▼eyance,  before  the  enacting  of  that  statute  the  stroments,  viz. :  that  the  actual  amount  of  the 

wlide  were  combined  together  in  a  deed  drawn'  consideration,  and  whether  paid  or  not,  might 


lalnqalr«d  Into,  wbeo  eMentlal  fiir  otiier  pnr-  UbddUiKtUie  word  "give"  implies  ft  waiTUtf 

pMM  than  the  mere  Tali^ty  of  the  deed.  Dot-  daring  the  life  of  the  grantar;  tliat  the  word« 

vriUHtaniling  k  aum  hod  been  Duned  or  the  re-  "gruL  bargaio,  uid  mII  "  do  cot  iinplraoove- 

«a)pt  ukoowledged.    It  has  indeed  been  held  nsot  of  tJUe  in  s  cODTe;ance  in  fee,  but  that 

tfaat  In  order  to  prove  any  other  tlian  a  pecn-  "  grant  ordemise"  does  inipljaach  a  covenant  In 

iilaiy  consideration  it  is  necessary  that  there  a  Tease  for  jears.    Express  coTenaots  have  both 

■boold  be  some  expreasion  in  ths  deed  to  war-  in  England  and  this  coantrj  taken  the  ploco  of 

rant  it,  as  "  fur  divers  other  cooMderations."  the  ancient  warrantf .    The  covenants  osnallj 

These  rules,  which  had  renmct  to  deeds  of  bar-  Inserted  are  these :  1,  thst  the  crsntor  is  law* 

gain  and  sole,  wiU  gcucrnlly  applv  to  the  uni-  fall;  seized ;  S,  that  ho  has  good  riglit  to  con- 

nler  forms  which  have  been  snbstitnted.     A  ve;;  B,  that  tho  land  is  fi%e  from  incumhrsnces; 

OMd  was  at  common  law  the  most  artificial  of  A,  that  the  grantee  sliall  qnietlv  eiyoj ;  5,  that 

■11  forms  of  contract.     Certain  operative  words  tbegnuitor  will  warrant  and  defend.     These  ar« 

belonged  to  each  of  the  different  convejances.  Mnonsl  covenants,  and  the  remedy  for  a  breach 

ud  no  others  couM  be  used  with  the  same  legal  Is  only  against  the  coTSnantcr  or  acwost  his 

«fltet,  as  enfeoff  or  give(/(w/rurior(I«(Ii),  in  tne  beiraor  assigns  to  the  extent  of  landsuescended 

ennrejance  of  the  fee;  give  or  grant  (dedior  or  devised.     The  covenants  of  wsirantj  and  for 

cenetmi),  in  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  here-  nalet  enjoyment  are  brolien  only  bj  actual  evio- 

dltwneots;  demise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  in  a  tion;  benoe  they  are  sud  to  mn  with  the  lands, 

lease;  sod  so  of  others.    A  second  pecoliaritj  and  niaj'  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  heirs  or 

wasthstcertainabligstionBresaltedrromtheose  assignees  of  the  grantee.     But  the  other  cove- 

tf  these  terms  witlioat  being  otherwise  express-  nants  not  being  prospective,  but  being  brufceti 

ad,  wliich  were  colled  covenants  in  law.    Thus  if  at  all  at  the  time  <^  the  execotion  of  the 

to  the  words  "  enfeoff  or  give"  was  annexed  a  deed,  become  what  ore  called  cAosst  in  octtMs, 

worrsntj  by  which  the  grantor  fouched  for  the  and  an  not  assignable.    The  roeasnre  of  dam- 

tttle,and  upon  failure  thereof  was  bound  toren-  ages  for  ahreach  of  these  covenanis  is  the  prk« 

der  lands  of  equal  value  i  but  this  being  bystat-  paid  for  the  lands  with  interest,  the  rule  bring 

vt«  limited  to  the  grantor,  an  express  clause  of  founded  upon  tlie  supposed  value  of  the  taadi 

Wtrrantv  was  introduced  into  tha  deed  in  order  attbe  timeof  theeiecQtionuf  tliedeeil ;  and  the 

to  Inndbii  heirs.    This  cave  rise  to  what  Chief  rule  is  the  same  although  the  Is nd  has  since  ris«n 

JostioeCokedcdaredto  t«"oneof  the  most  en-  in  value,  or  the  grantee  has  himself  made  fan- 

rioos  and  cunning  learnings  of  the  law."    The  provements.  The  covenant  against  incumbrancM 

balr  was  bound  upon  the  presumption  ot  law  maybe  aneieeption.asthedamagesrecorerabU 

tbathe  bad  received  fhnn  bis  ancestor  an  eqniva-  is  the  sum  paia  to  discbarge  the  IncumbrooM^ 

lent;  and  though  he  was  not  compelled  upon  and  this  may  in  some  cases  exceed  the  consider- 

failure  of  title  to  render  an  equivalent  to  the  ation  or  price  of  the  lands.    As  to  the  partis* 

E antes  nnless  he  had  himself  received  other  to  a  deed,  ilie  general  rules  have  been  stal«d  in 
ads  by  descent  from  the  warranting  ancestor,  the  article  Contract.  An  iinportant  innova* 
yet  he  was  barred  from  making  a  claim  to  the  tion  baa,  however,  been  recently  made  in  many 
lands  warranted  if  ho  might  have  derived  title  ot  the  states  in  respect  to  the  cupacity  of  a 
from  liim  who  made  the  warranty.  The  same  married  woman  to  convey,  which  will  be  more 
rnle  was  ni^ustly  extended  to  a  case  where  the  properly  coiisidered  under  tlie  title  IIi'sbaxd 
title  to  the  warranted  lands  conid  not  by  possi-  axdWipl — The  recording  of  deeds  is  univcml 
Ulitr  lisve  cumc  from  the  warrantor ;  as  when  in  ibia  country ;  and  altliougb  the  suggestiun  was 
the  husband  having  an  estate  for  life  as  tenant  derived  from  a  local  practice  in  some  parts  of 
by  the  cnrtesy,  in  lands  belonging  to  the  wife,  Enghind.  yet  it  is  still  very  limited  in  tli at  king- 
conveyed  with  warranty,  the  son  who  would  dom,  being  probably  nnccneenisl  to  the  lorpe 


bave  taken  ss  heir  uf  the  moll icr  was  barred  landedpropnctors,whousuJiyLavenrivat< 
from  cluiitiing  tlie  estate.  This  is  the  doctrine  ily  arrangements  which  they  would  be  n 
of  lineut  and  ciilbitcral  warranties,  to  understand     iug  to  nii^c  subject  to  public  inspection.  Fur  the 


wLicb  fully  it  id  necessary  tu  boar  in  mind  that  purpose  of  recording,  it  is  a  requisite  in  all  the 

ttwan  flnt  inlriKluced  fur  tlie  purpose  of  avoid-  states  of  the  United  titates,  tliat  ttiedeedslionld 

tngilie  old  fi'udalruleof  non-alienation  of  lands  be  acknowle<lgcd  or  proved  before  some  officer 

without  consent  of  the  heir.     l)y  various  slat-  anthorized   to   lake  such   acknowli-dgmcnt  ur 

ate*  in  England,  cullalcral  warranties  are  now  prool^  whoso  ccrtiticate  is  to  be  affixed  to  the 

•bmgated,  except  when  assvts  lisvo  ilc-sccndcd  deed;  and  in  several  of  the  states  3  snbseribinc 

from  llic  aucestur  who  warranted.     Ilotb  lineal  witncmes  nro  rcijuirvd.  In  the  state  of  N'ew  York 

ad  collateral  warranties  Luvo  been  sbulislied  a  subscribing  witness  is  not  reipired  when  Iba 

In  the  ttute  of  New  York,  and  it  i:*  further  de-  deed  is  aekuowledged.  but  is  of  course  nccHsiry 

elared  tlmt  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  in  any  wben  it  is  proved.     The  general  pruvinoD  to, 

sonvcyiuicc  of  real  estate,  and  hvin  and  devi-  that  on  unrecorded  deed  is  inoperative  igaiut  A 

■Ml  arc  liable  upon  the  express  covenant  of  subsequent  purchaser  in  good  wlb  and  fur  aval- 

tbaanceMiir  or  ti-stntor  only  to  tlie  extent  uf  uoble  convidtration,  wboaadcadohallbaBratr*- 

lands  which  descend  or  are  devised  to  them,  corded.     It  is,  bowa"—  -"*•— U-   '  ' 

ORcT.  Stat.,  739,  $140, 141.)    In  tliute  states  kDowlcdgeof  apravk       _»»r!i 

wbera  nmilar  statute*  have  nut  been  enacted,  it  parebaiar  voola  ba  i 
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wUeh  la  but  conslrootive  notice ;  or  in  other  itr,  bnt  its  dnrfltion  is  the  ionie.    When  the 

words,  he  woeld  not  be  held  to  b«  a  bona  fida  Lome  f&ll,  the  animal  retires  into  the  thick  for- 

purchaser  within  the  meaDing  of  the  statul«.  ests,  not  t^peftring  among  the  herd  of  females 

D£EO,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  nnttl  these  organs  rea{>pe)ir;  when  the  horns 

state  of  Bhartpoor,  24  m.  W.  from  Uattra,  l&t.  are  covered,  thef  are  aaiu  to  be  "  in  the  Telvet." 

a7°39'N.,)ong,TT''23'E,,fonnerIjcelebrateda8  The  broad  form  of  the  horns,  as  in  the  rein- 

K  strong  fortress.    The  natives  supposed  it  ira-  deer,  is  a  provimon  of  natnre  to  enable  them  to 

pregnable,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm,  Beo.  23,  clear  awa;  the  snow  In   search  of  food.     Ths 

1801,brthe£nglish,  and  wasdismantledinl626  origin  of  the  boms  is  called  thebnrr,  the  main 

after  the  captore  of  Bhurtpoor.  ah^  the  beam,  and  the  bronchea  the  antlers; 

DEEMSTERS,  or  Dembtebs  (Saxon  Atma,  a  the  latter  ma^  be  near  the  head,  when  thev  are 

Jadge,  or  nmpire),  the  name  given  to  certain  termed  brow  antlers,  or  in  the  middle  of  t^ 

Judges  in  the  isle  of  Man,  chosen  aonnallr  from  beam  ^median  or  bezantlers) ;  the  t«rminBti(m 

Among  the  people.    There  are  3  for  eaan  divi'  of  the  oeam  is  eometimea  st7led  a  perch,  and  the 

don  3t  the  island,  and  they  have  anthoritf  in  small  processes  snags  and  prickets.    The  teeth 

all  civil  aod  criminal  cases.    In  dedding  the  of  the  deer  are  6  indsors  in  the  lower  Jaw, 

law  in  cases  of  emet^ncy,  they  have  the  asdst-  and  none  in  the  npper,  in  their  'place  being  • 

anoe  of  the  honse  of  keys.  csllons  pad ;  generally  there  are  no  canines,  bnt 

DEEP  RIVER,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  these  exist  in  the  npper  jaw  alone  in  a  few 

Gape  Fear  river.  It  rises  in  Gailford  co.,  N.  0.,  species;  there  la  an  empty  space  between  the 

flows  S.E,  throngh  Randolph  co.,  then  nearly  dne  Incisora  and  the  grinders,  the  latter  being  6  on 

K.  into  Chatham  co.,  where  it  unites  with  Haw  each  side  in  each  Jaw,  with  the  crown  marked 

river  to  form  the  Cape  Fear.  It  is  atrant  100  m.  by  the  disposition  of  the  enamel  in  2  donble 

kmg,  and  forDishes  good  water  power.    It  has  croesea,  whose  oonvexity  is  tamed  inward  in  the 

Twentlj  been  rendered  navigable  from  its  month  npper  teeth,  and  ontward  in  the  lower.    The 

to  the  mines  of  anthracite  and  bitnminoos  coal  feet  end  in  2  toea,  each  with  its  sharp  hoof,  re- 

whioh  are  worked  near  its  t>anks  in  Chatham  sembling  a  single  hoof  which  has  l>een  cleft; 

oo.    It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Sspponah.  behind  aod  above  these  are  2  small  rodiment- 

DEER,  tlie  common  name  applied  to  an  ex-  ory  toea  or  hoob.  The  3  metacarpal  and  metft> 
tensive  gronp  of  ruminating  animals,  embraced  twssl  bones  are  nnited  into  a  single  cannoD- 
in  the  family  etnida  of  authors.  This  gronp,  bone.  The  head  ia  long,  and  terminated  inmost 
which  includes  animalsvaryiogin  size  from  the  by  a  raozzle;  the  ears  are  large,  the  pupils 
small  mnn^ac  to  the  gigantic  moose,  is  charao-  elongated,  and  the  tongne  soft ;  there  are  4  in- 
terixed  in  most  genera  by^  the  presence  in  the  guinal  teats.  The  skeleton  is  coDstmcted  for 
males  of  solid  horns  arisiog  from  the  frontal  ^ghtness  and  rapid  springing  motions ;  the  neok 
bone,  ialling  off  annually  in  the  large  species,  is  long  to  permit  grazing,  and  tho  spines  of  the 
end  oovered  when  first  developed  by  a  hury  dorsal  vertebra)  are  long  and  strong  for  theori- 
ikin.  They  are  reraarkable  generally  for  the  gin  of  the  thick  ligamentom  nnohio  to  support 
Ughtness  and  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  velo-  the  ponderous  head;  the  cavity  of  the  skoll  Is 
flity  of  their  movements,  and  the  timidity  of  small,  in  conformity  with  the  limited  intdU- 
their  disposition ;  tlicy  are  found  in  all  parts  gence  of  the  group.  The  internal  stmctore  Is 
of  the  world,  and  are  valuable  as  fumi^ing  that  of  other  ruminants  feeding  only  on  v^e- 
food,  clothing,  and  Iteasts  of  draft  for  many  table  snbetances ;  they  have  no  gul  bladder, 
northern  nations.  The  forma  of  the  homa  or  Theeitemal  coveringcondstsof  close  andthick 
antlers  are  very  various,  t)eing  sometimes  flat  crisp  hair,  with  a  kind  of  wool  next  the  shin  in 
and  palmated  as  in  the  moose,  or  nearly  round  the  species  of  cotd  regions ;  the  general  color  Is 
and  branching  as  in  the  stag ;  their  substance  a  vanoty  of  shades  of  brown,  with  nfous  liata 
ia  rery  different  Srom.  horn,  being  compact  and  and  white  spots.  The  senses  of  smell,  hearing 
solid,  without  any  central  oore  Uke  that  of  the  and  sight  are  very  acute,  enabling  them  to  de- 
antelope  and  ox  family ;  tlieir  production  la  teot  their  enenues  at  a  ^tano),  and  escape  by 
intimately  connected  with  the  generative  fnnc-  flight ;  under  the  eye  in  most  is  a  slpns,  which 
tion.  In  the  voong  animal  a  kind  of  exostosis,  baa  lieen  anpposed  by  some  (9  communicate 
or  bony  growth  of  great  hardness,  is  perceptible  with  the  nose ;  it  secretes  largely  a  viscid  fluid 
on  each  side  of  the  frontal  bone ;  this  increases  like  taara,  whence  the  French  ctdl  these  gland- 
rapidiy,  pushing  the  skin  tiefore  it;  the  enlarged  containing  sacs  larmUrt;  they  communicate 
Teasels  are  compressed  and  obliterated  by  the  with  the  nose  by  the  lachrym^  dncta ;  tlie  se- 
growing  horn,  the  cutaneous  envelope  dies,  and  cretion  is  the  most  profuse  during  the.ratting 
Ilia  cn>Med  horn  in  time  is  cast  off;  nnder  the  season.  Deer  are  enable  of  a  certain  degree 
wocnt^  which  rapidly  dcatrizes,  a  new  horn  of  domestication^  and  the  rdndoer  tna^be  com- 
seoa  rises  with  a  burr  around  it;  daring  tlie  pletely  subjected  to  man;  some  species  rende 
ntUag  season  the  reproduction  of  the  horn  is  in  thickforests,  others  in  open  plmns,  and  others 
BSSk  adiTe,  with  considerable  heat  and  irrita-  in  swampy  districts. — All  the  arrangements  of 
^~"*  i  la  fnllr  developed  the  skin  falla  this  group  are  more  or  less  artificial  andnnnat- 
hard  and  bare  horn,  which  nnil;  but  there  are  several  subdivisions  gen- 
uoced;  at  each  succeaaive  erally  admitted,  founded  on  similarity  of  struo. 
b  tile  hor:           asas  ia  sixe  and  complex-  tnre  and  on  geogn^hical  limitation,  which  are 
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of  idrantige in  danifieatloiL  Oorler,  De  BlaiiH  tip;  the  tail  short  and  thick,  a  well  dereloped 

TSUe,  and  more  especiallj  CoL  Hamilton  Smith,  tear-hag,  hroad  roanded  ears,  coTered  with 

made  the  honis  the  basis  of  division  into  sab-  hair,  and  narrow  compressed  hoofs ;  the  far  is 

genera;  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  and  Dr.  SundevaU  have  soft,  with  indistinct  spots,  and  witliont  palatini 

pointed  out  some  other  external  distinctions  on  the  mtnp ;  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the 

which  they  believe  more  characteristic  of  gen-  opening  of  the  nose  large,  and  the  saborbital 

era  and  species  than  modifications  in  the  mrm  pit  sh^ow.    The  species  is  the  bahraija  deer 

of  the  skull,  teeth,  and  horns,  aa  they  are  not  {B.  DutauceQii^  Cav.),  of  a  jellowish  brown 

changed  by  age,  and  .are  evident  in  both  sexes,  oolor  on  the  tips  of  the  black  hairs;  an  india- 

These  are  the  form  and  extent  of  the  mnflSe,  tinct  dark  stresk  on  the  back,  with  a  row  of 

and  the  metatarsal  hair-covered  glands  on  the  white  spots  on  each  side ;  hair  of  neck,  throat, 

hind  legs.    In  the  ^  Annab  and  Magajdne  of  chest,  and  belly  longer,  with  scattered  grayish 

Natural  History*^  (London,  toL  ix.  186S,  p.  418)  hairs ;  muazle  and  front  of  leg  dark ;  chin  white ; 

b  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  which  presents  a  good  ftar  in  winter  dark  brown.    In  the  genua  nm 

avnopsis  of  the  varietiea  of  deer.    He  dividea  (H.  BmithX  the  horns  are  on  a  moderately  long 

them  as  follows:  I.  Those  of  snowy  regions,  peduncle,  and  simply  forked  at  the  tip,  with  an 

with  broad  muzzle  entirely  covered  with  hair,  anterior  fh>ntal  snag  dose  to  the  crown ;  the 

expanded  and  palmated  homs^  abort  taU,  ana  hair  is  hard,  rigid,  and  thicl^,  elongated  in  the 

their  fawns  not  spotted :  contMning  (a)  the  al-  males  of  the  larger  species  into  a  kind  of  mane 

dne  deer,  with  no  basal  anterior  snag  to  the  on  the  neck ;  they  have  canine  teeth.  TheUaek 

horns,  and  a  small  bald  muiBe  between  the  noe-  samboo  deer  (J?.  ArUtoUlii^  Guv.)  is  of  a  black* 

Irils,  as  in  the  genus  ake^  the  elk  or  moose;  (ft)  ish  brown  color,  with  the  feet,  vent,  and  spot 

the  rangerine  deer,  with  a  large  basal  anterior  over  the  eye  fulvous ;  tail  brown,  with  dm 

anag,  close  to  the  crown  or  borr,  and  no  mufl^  tip;  the  skull  is  about  17  inches  long,  with  a 

aa  m  tarandug,  the  reindeer.    II.  Those  of  very  deep  triangular  suborbital  nit:  a  large  and 

temperate  and  warm  regions,  with  a  tanering  beautiful  animiu,  inhabiting  Inaia  and  Ceyloo. 

mnszle  ending  in  a  bakl  muflSe ;  the  nwns,  The  spotted  rusa  (R,  dimorphe^  Hodgs.)  is  of  a 

and  sometimes  the  adulta,  spotted;  oontaininff  red-brown  color,  with  white  spots  on  Uie  back 

(c)  the  elaphine  deer,  with  an  anterior  basu  and  aides,  neck  and  belly  blackish,  chin  whitcu 

anag,  the   muffle   broad  and  separated  fW>m  The  Malay  an  samboo  (i2lmitM  as.  Guv.)  is  plain 

the  lip  by  a  hairy  band,  and  the  tuft  of  hair  brown,  with  a  rounded,  floccose,  black-tipped 

CO  the  outside  of  the  hind  leg  above  the  mid-  tail ;  tnis  inhabits  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  ia 

die  of  the  metatarsus,  as  in  eertuM,  the  stag,  the  eland  or  elk  of  the  Dutch  sportsmen.    The 

and  damOf  the  fallow  deer;  {d)  the  rosine  deer,  Javan  msa (R,  kippelaphvSj  Cut,)  isremarkmhle 

with  an  anterior  basal  snag,  the  muffle  very  for  its  ample  mane,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  a 

high  and  not  separated  fVom  the  edae  of  the  lip,  horse,  whence  its  specific  name ;  its  color  is  doll 

aikl  tlie  metatarsal  tuft  as  in  tlie  last  division,  brown,  and  the  hair  thick,  dry,  and  frizzled ;  it 

as  in  the  genera  panoiia^  rueerTu$^  ru$a^  axi$^  stands  more  than  8  feet  high  at  the  shoulders; 

kyelaphui^  and   etrtuluM ;  {e)  tlie  capreoline  it  inhabits  Java.    The  smaller  rusas  have  no 

deer,  with  no  basal  anterior  snag,  the  first  branch  manes,  and   the  elongated  peduncles  of  the 

being  at  some  distance  above  the  burr,  the  sub-  horns  are  covered  with  hair.    Among  theee  are 

orbital  fossa  generally  small,  as  in  the  genera  Uie  smaller  rusa  (^./Vronii,  Guv.),  brown,  paler 

capreoluM  (roebuck), /urr^/^r,  hUutoferus^earia-  beneath,  with  the  anal  disk  white,  hind  part  d 

CMS  (American  deer),  and  eoa$tvM  (the  brocket),  feet  hairy,  and  horns  thick  and  heavy.  Inhabit- 

The  1st  and  2d  of  these  divisions  are  confined  ing   Timor  and  the  neighboring  islands;  the 

to  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents;  the  Philippine  rusa  (B,  Philippinut,  Desm.X  with 

8d  to  Europe  ana  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  brown  forehead,  end  of  nose  brownish,  fbet 

the  wapiti  of  North  America ;  the  4th  to  the  naked  behind,  hair  rigid  and  not  waved,  re- 

wann  regionn  of  Asia;  the  5th  to  America,  ex-  sembling  the  mun^ac  in  its  hom^  but  without 

cept  the  roebuck  of  Europe,  and  tlie  ahu  of  the  ridge  and  the  facial  grooves  of  the  latter;  and 

central  Asi^    Tlie  alcino  deer  will  be  deserib-  the  little  rusa  (R  UpiduM^  Sundev.)  of  Java,  of  n 

ed  in  the  arti0fe  £i.k,  and  the  elaphine  under  reddish  brown  color,  back  and  sides  varied  with 

Stao  ;  the  rangerine  have  been  described  under  pale,  vent  dl«k  white  with  black  edge  above, 

CABiBor. — Of  the  rusine  gnHip,  or  samboos,  not  so  Urge  as  the  roebuck.    The  genua  Axis 

confined  to  south-eastern  A«a  and  its  blends,  (II.  Smith)  is  characterized  by  horns  similar  to* 

tlie  iKt  genus  in  order  is  tMnolia  (GrayX  and  the  those  of  n/so,  but  more  slender,  by  the  absence 

^lecies  sungnd  deer  (r.  EUiii^  Gray) ;  in  this  of  canines  and  mane,  by  an  elongaged  tail  and 

IpHius  tlie  round  horns  curve  backward  and  out-  by  the  smaller  size ;  the  hair  is  thick,  polished, 

ward,  with  tlie  upper  part  bent  in  and  forked,  fblvons,  with  beuitiful  white  spots  at  all  sea- 

rather  ex |>anded  on  the  inner  edge;  the  yellow-  sons;  the  fsce  is  long  and  narrow,  the  can 

lah  brown  fur  rigid  and  fiattencd;  a  large,  ob-  large  and  scute,  the  legs  lona  and  slender;  the 

long,  and  di^ep  suborbital  pit.  with  the  na>al  soborhitAl  pit  is  small  but  deep.    The  spotted 

bones  sliort,  hntad,  and  dilated  behind ;  the  fVon-  axis  {A.  mnruUta^  Gray)  has  a  black  streak  on 

tal  snag  soiiu-times  has  a  tubercle  or  branch  at  tlie  beck  edge<l  with  a  series  of  white  spots ;  on 

the  base.  In  tlie  genus  ruetrru*  (Hodgson),  the  the  sides  is  an  oblitiue  curved  line  of  similar 

horns  are  cylindrical,  repeatedly  forl^  at  the  qiota,  and  a  short  oblique  white  streak 
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the  haunches;  in  mze  and  markings  itresemhles  cal,  tending  to  flatten,  strongly  bent  back  and 
the  fflJlow  deer,  hot  its  horns  are  quite  different,  then  forward,  with  a  central  internal  snag,  the 
being  destitute  of  palmations.  This  species  is  tip  bent  forward,  and  several  lower  branches  on 
abundant  in  Bengal,  and  is  frequently  hunted ;  the  hinder  edge ;  the  hair  is  soft  and  thin,  and 
it  frequents  thick  jungles  near  water,  feeds  the  moderately  long  tdl  has  long  hair  on  the 
during  the  night,  and  is Tery  timorous  except  in  under  side;  the  ears  are  large  and  rounded; 
the  breeding  season;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  there  is  generally  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on  the 
captivity  is  very  nice  in  tasting  its  food ;  the  hind  leg,  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  meta- 
height  is  about  2^  feet  at  the  shoulders.  The  tarsus ;  the  suborbital  piti  in  the  skull  is  shsd- 
flenns  hyelaphus  (Sundev.).  which  includes  the  low,  and  the  nasal  bones  broad  and  subtriangu- 
hog  deer,  resembles  ctxWy  out  is  lower  on  the  lar  behind ;  the  hoofs  are  generally  narrow  and 
legs,  and  has  no  black  dorsal  streak,  nor  white  elongated.  The  common  American  deer  {G. 
•fereak  on  the  haunches ;  the  ears  are  short  and  Virginianiu,  Penn.)  has  rather  a  long  head  and 
loond.  The  porcine  deer  (ff,  parcinus,  Zim-  sharp  muzzle,  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  the 
menn.)  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  with  ob-  lachrymal  bags  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin ; 
score  whitish  spots,  the  front  of  face  and  legs  the  legs  are  long  and  slender.  The  color  in 
darker,  and  white  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs ;  summer  is  bright  fulvous,  in  autumn  of  a  lead- 
it  inhabits  the  jungles  of  India,  and,  notwith-  en  hue,  and  in  winter  dark  brown,  when  it  is 
fitsnding  its  thick  and  clumsy  appearance,  is  a  longer  haired  above ;  the  lower  parts  from  chin 
rerj  active  animal ;  the  tail  is  bushy,  and  often  to  end  of  tail  are  white ;  the  sexes  are  very  much 
carried  erect.  The  genus  eervulus  (Blain v.),  the  alike.  The  young,  till  about  the  age  of  4  months, 
laBt  of  the  rusine  division,  inhabiting  eastern  are  bright  reddish  brown,  with  irregular  lon- 
A^a,  will  be  described  in  the  article  MuNTJAO. —  gitudinaJ  white  spots;  after  this  age  they  re* 
Of  the  capreoline  deer,  the  genus  eapreoltu  (H.  semble  the  old  ones.  The  length  of  this  species 
Smith),  containing  the  European  roebuck  and  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  is  about  5  feet  4  inches, 
the  Siberian  ahu,  will  be  described  in  the  article  and  the  length  of  tail,  including  the  hair,  18 
BoxBUCK.  The  genus  furci/er  (Wagner  and  inches,  the  bones  being  only  6  indies;  the  ear  is 
Smidev.)  has  the  horns  erect,  forked,  without  6^  inches  high.  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
any  basal  snag,  acute  narrow  ears,  and  a  short  Bachman,  as  given  in  the  "  Quadrupeds  of 
tau;  the  hair  is  thick,  brittle,  and  waved;  there  North  America"  (vol.  iii.  p.  168),  it  appears 
Is  a  distinct  pencil  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  that  in  the  one-year-old  male  the  horns  had  each 
hook,  but  none  on  the  outer  side  of  the  metatar-  a  rudimentary  prong  about  {  of  an  inch  lonff, 
SOS  Qn  which  it  differs  from  eapreolus).  The  and  another  scarcely  visible ;  when  2  years  old, 
tamga  (F.  Antmensis^  D*Orbigny)  is  of  a  yel-  2  prongs,  from  4  to  6  inches  long ;  when  3  years 
lowiah  gray  color,  with  the  edge  of  the  muffle  old,  8  prongs,  the  longest  8  inches,  with  brow 
and  throat  white ;  face  with  a  brown  streak,  antlers ;  when  4  years  old,  the  brow  antlers 
and  a  band  between  the  eyes ;  hoofs  broad ;  it  longer  and  curved,  and  larger  in  diameter ; 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  and  the  east  during  the  next  2  years,  the  animal  seemed  to 
coast  (kT  South  America.  The  geraul  (F,  huamel^  lose  its  vigor,  and  the  horns  diminished  in  size ; 
H.  Smith)  is  darker  colored,  with  the  inside  of  perhaps  in  the  wOd  state  the  horns  woula 
the  ears  white ;  this  species,  considerably  larger  have  been  somewhat  larger.  As  a  general  rule, 
than  the  roebuck,  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  horns  become  annually  longer  and  more 
eastern  South  America  and  Patagonia.  The  branched,  until  the  animal  arrives  at  maturity, 
genus  ^2aftoceru«(Wagn.  and  Sundev.)  has  horns  when  they  begin  to  decline ;  when  the  opera- 
straight,  erect,  8-branched,  without  basal  snag ;  tion  of  castration  is  performed  while  the  horns 
a  very  short  tail  and  large  ears;  hair  very  thin  are  fully  grown,  they  are  said  to  continue  for 
and  soft,  the  tuft  on  legs  as  in  furcifer.  The  years,  and  after  they  have  dropped  there  is 
guaznpnco  deer  {B,  paludotus,  Desm.)  is  nearly  no  subsequent  growth.  This  graceful  animal 
as  lai^  as  the  stag ;  the  general  color  is  fulvous,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  wild  game  of  North 
but  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs  and  the  America ;  its  flesh  forms  a  palatable  and  easily 
lower  parts  of  the  breast  are  white ;  the  face  digestible  article  of  food^  its  skin  is  made  into 
marks  and  feet  are  blackish,  and  the  under  sur-  various  articles  of  clothing  both  for  civilized  man 
face  of  the  tul  white ;  it  inhabits  Brazil  and  and  the  savage ;  its  horns  are  useful  for  handles 
Plaraguay.  The  guazuti  deer  (B,  eampestris,  of  different  kinds  of  cutlery ;  its  very  sinews 
Licht.)  is  much  smaller  than  the  last,  standing  form  the  bow-strings  and  snow-shoe  netting 
about  2i  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  horns  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Though  very 
are  more  slender,  and  about  a  foot  long,  gen-  timid,  it  lingers  around  its  old  haunts  when  in- 
eraHy  with  2  snags ;  the  color  is  fulvous  brown ;  vaded  by  man  and  persecuted  by  the  hunter : 
the  ham  of  the  nape  and  back  reversed;  during  the  day,  it  retires  to  thickets  and 
the  hoofs  are  narrow.  This  beautiful  animal  swamps,  coming  out  to  feed  and  drink  by  night; 
inhabits  the  open  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is  in  hot  weather,  it  is  fond  of  immersing  itself 
so  swift  of  foot  that,  according  to  Azara,  a  deeply  in  ponds  and  streams.  The  food  of  the 
horse  cannot  overtake  it ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  deer  in  winter  consists  of  buds  of  the  wild  rose, 
is  ddicate,  but  that  of  the  adult  strongly  fla-  hawthorn,  brambles,  and  various  berries  and 
Tored. — ^The  genus  earicteus  (Gray),  which  con-  leaves,  and  in  spring  and  summer  of  the  tender- 
tsins  our  common  deer,  has  the  horns  cylindri-  est  grasses ;  it  not  unfrequently  visits  the  fields 
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of  whett,  otl%  main,  and  oow  pets;  berrlea,  Ctnada  and  the  British  provineei)  in  Tezaa  and 
anti,  aoornii  and jperaiinmont  are  also  farorita  in  Mexico ;  in  California  this  is  replaced  by  tha 
artides  of  food.  Tnej  are  in  fine  order  from  An-  black-tailed  species.  Those  fonnd  in  the  momi- 
nat  to  November,  when  in  the  southern  states  tains  are  larger  and  shorter  legged  than  those  of 
UM  mtdng  season  begins;  daring  this  period,  the  swamps  of  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  seA> 
which  lasts  aboat  2  months,  the  neck  of  the  board.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  C.  Mm' 
male  increases  in  sixe ;  the  males  meeting,  tre-  teoiitw  (Licht),  C.  nemarali$(R.  Smith),  and  O. 
mendons  battles  ensne,  resnltinff  often  in  the  ^|rmfu>ti»(Wiegm.),  all  from  Mexico,  are  only  Tib- 
death  of  one  or  botl^of  the  combatants ;  abont  rieties  of  tlie  common  Virginian  deer.  A  dif* 
January  the  horns  are  dropped,  and  they  as-  ferent  species,  however,  is  the  black-tafled  or 
aodate  peaceably  together,  as  if  conscious  of  CaUfomian  deer  (^0,  JHekard$(mii,  Aud.  and 
their  vreak  and  <kfoncele8s  coodiUon ;  in  about  8  Bach. ;  (7.  Columbianus,  Rich.).  The  male  ia  a 
weeks  after  the  shedding  of  the  boms,  the  swell-  little  larger  than  the  common  deer,  but  shorter 
ings  of  the  new  ones  B^gin  to  appear,  soft,  ten-  and  stouter  in  form ;  the  horns  are  twice  forifcad, 
der,  vascular,  rapidly  growing;  accompanied  by  the  first  fork  being  10  inches  fh>m  the  base,  tiio 
eoiisiderable  neat,  and  covered  by  a  soft  downy  antlers  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Eurwaaa 
akin  called  the  velvet;  when  these  are  fblly  stag;  the  ears  are  of  moderate  sixe,  the  bead 
grown,  in  July  or  August^  this  dry  covering  ia  shorter  and  the  nose  broader  than  in  the  ftnt 
nibbed  off  against  the  trees,  and  the  horns  be-  species ;  the  hoofs  are  narrow  and  pointed ;  tlM 
eome  solid  and  smootli.  The  females  are  fiittest  lachrymal  openings  large,  and  dose  under  iha 
fimn  November  to  January,  gradually  getting  eye;  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  The  general  eol- 
thinner  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  and  grow-  or  is  reddish  brown  above  and  white  beneath, 
lug  quite  lean  while  snckl^  the  young.    The    with  no  light  patch  on  the  buttocks ;  the  ehesi 

EDg  are  bom  in  Anril,  May,  or  June,  accord-  bla^ish  brown,  which  encirdea  the  shoulder 
to  latitude ;  Auaubon  savs  that  in  Florida  like  a  collar ;  a  dark  line  fW>m  under  chest  to 
Alabama  most  of  the  uwns  are  brought  middle  of  belly ;  the  tail  dark  brown,  becomina 
fiorth  in  November.  The  youna  are  carefmly  black  at  the  top,  and  white  below.  The  leagta 
concealed,  and  are  visited  by  £iy  only  occa-  to  root  of  tail  is  5^  feet,  tail  9  inchea;  heii^t  at 
ikmally,  as  at  rooming,  noon,  and  night;  they  shoulders  Si  feet ;  width  of  horns  betweeo  an- 
tra easily  domesticated,  but  are  troublesome  perior  prongs  1|  feet  First  noticed  by  Lawia 
pets.  The  hinddoea  not  produce  young  until  she  and  Claric  near  the  Columbia  river,  it  has  ba- 
ll 8  years  old,  and  the  number  of  fawns  varies  come  recently  well  known  to  the  Califoraiaa 
fimn  1  to  8  at  a  birth ;  she  is  ronch  attached  to  miners ;  it  aeems  to  replace  the  common  deer  to 
bar  young,  and  the  imitation  of  thehr  cry  is  <^ten  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  fieah  ia 
practised  bv  the  Indians  to  bring  the  mother  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  Less  gracelbl  tbaa 
within  reach  of  their  weapons.  Deer  are  gre-  the  common  deer,  and  more  bounding  in  ila 
carious,  being  found  in  herds  of  several  bun-  morementa,  it  is  said  to  be  very  swift;  it  also 
dreda,  the  sexes  separate  except  during  the  breeds  eariier  in  the  season.  It  is  found  firom 
rotting  season ;  their  sense  of  smeU  and  hear-  California  to  the  Russian  poesessions.  The  Co- 
Ing  are  very  acute,  as  every  hunter  knows ;  the  lumbian  black-tailed  deer  (C.  Lewitii,  Peale)  may 
aense  of  sight  is  not  so  acute,  and  the  voice  is  be  merely  a  variety,  according  to  season  or  kn 
qnite  imperfect  Preferring  to  roam  at  night  cality,  of  the  last  named ;  but  Audubon  and 
in  search  of  food,  it  fireouents  the  banka  of  wa-  ^  Bachman  think  it  will  prove  dififerent  Tha 
ter  courMS  and  the  salt  licks,  where  areat  num-  '  long-taUeddeer  {C,  leueurvs^  Douglass)  is  small- 
bars  are  destroyed.  In  walking,  the  deercarriea  er  Uian  the  Virginian,  with  the  head  and  back 
the  head  low,  the  largest  aninud  usually  leading  fiiwn-colored,  mixed  with  black  ;  sides  and 
the  herd,  which  advancea  in  single  file ;  when  cheeks  naler  ;  white  beneath ;  tail  brownish 
alarmed,  it  gives  2  or  3  high  and  exceedingly  veUow  above,  reddish  near  tip,  and  oreani-whita 
graceful  springs,  and,  if  it  sees  any  danger,  bdow.  The  form  is  elegant,  lachrymal  openina 
rushes  off  with  the  ^>aed  of  a  race  horse,  run-  small,  limbs  slender,  hoofii  sharp-pointed,  and 
niag  low,  with  the  bead  in  a  line  with  the  body,  tail  long ;  the  fur  dense,  coarse,  and  kmg;  with 
Deer  take  to  water  readily,  and  swim  with  a  toft  on  the  belly  between  the  thighs.  Tha 
their  bodies  deeply  submerged,  and  so  rapidly  length  is  only  4  to  5  feet  to  root  of  tail ;  tail  18 
that  notliing  but  an  Indian  canoe  can  easily  inches.  In  appearance  and  manner  of  Jnmoing 
overtake  tliem.  The  deer  has  been  hunted  by  it  resembles  the  roebuck ;  the  fiesh  is  excellmt 
the  Indians  for  ages  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  According  to  Richardson,  thb  species  is  not 
the  irhite  man  hunta  it  with  the  rifle  in  the  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  mountaina 
rocky  districts,  chases  it  with  hounds  in  the  beyond  lat.  54^,  nor  to  the  eastward  of  long. 
cpen  countrv  of  the  South,  or  kills  it  when  dax-  106^ ;  Douglass  sars  that  it  is  the  most  oom- 
ned  by  a  brtght  light  in  the  woods.  The  deer  mon  deer  in  tlie  diMricts  a^joinina  the  Columbia 
are  growing  scarce  in  all  but  the  unsettled  iMuls  river;  it  is  alto  met  with  on  the  upper  Mia- 
and  inacetsible  swampa  and  thickets  of  the  soori  and  Platte  rivers,  and  in  Washington  ter- 
United  States,  and  wul  soon  become  extinct  ritory.  The  mole  deer  ((7.  fmaerottM^  Say.)  ia 
oalass  stringent  bws  are  made  and  enforced  intermediate  in  sixe  between  the  wapiti  and  tha 
against  killing  them  out  of  season ;  they  are  common  deer,  and  is  a  noble-looking  animal, 
Iboad,  however,  in  every  state  of  the  union,  in    tha  only  drawback  being  its  long  ears;  tba 
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horns  are  twice  forked ;  the  lachrymal  aperture  the  length  of  the  head,  with  2  lines  of  hairs. 
is  long,  the  hair  coarse  and  crimped,  the  hoofe  All  these  species  inhabit  Brazil  and  the  eastern 
short  and  wide,  and  the  tail  almost  without  coast  On  the  western  coast  is  another  speciefl^ 
hair  beneath.  The  general  color  of  the  hair  theTenadadeerr(7.pu<2u,Mol.),  with  ears  thick- 
above  is  brownish  gray,  shading  into  falvous,  ly  covered  with  nair,  a  deep  suborbital  pit,  and 
the  cliin  without  any  dark  markings ;  the  fore-  large  molars ;  the  far  is  mfons,  blackish  in  front 
head  dark  brown,  and  the  dorsal  line  nearly  and  behind ;  the  ears  and  tail  are  very  short  It 
black;  below  grayish  white;  a  yellowish  white  inhabits  Chili. 

spot  on  the  buttocks ;  tail  pale  ferruginous,  with  DEER  GRASS  (rhtxia  Virginiea,  Linn.),  the 

a  black  tuft  at  the  end ;  the  glandular  openings  New  England  representative  of  the  Asiatic  fami- 

on  the  sides  of  the  hind  legs  are  very  long.    In  ly  of  plants  called  melastomacea^  of  which  only 

the  female,  the  form  and  length  of  the  ears  re-  8  species  are  found  in  the  United  States.    The 

semble  so  much  those  of  the  mule  that  the  or-  flowers,  in  common  with  those  of  the  family, 

igin  and  appropriateness  of  the  common  name  are  conspicuous  and  showy,  with  bright  rosy 

are  very  evident    The  length  of  a  female  meas-  purple  petals,  and  render  the  meadows  unusually 

nred  by  Audubon  and  Bachman  was  4|  feet  to  gay  when  enamelled  with  patches  of  thb  lovely 

the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hair  plant,  entitling  it  to  the  common  name  of  the 

10  inches;  the  height  at  the  shoulders  Zi  feet,  meadow  beau^. 

at  rump  8^  feet;  length  of  ears  7  inches;  the  DEFFAND,  Mabie  (db  Yioht-Chambond), 
weight  132  lbs.  The  male  would  be  considera-  marquise  du,  an  accomplished  French  woman, 
bly  larger  than  this.  Their  habits  are  more  bom  in  1697,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  24, 1780.  She 
like  those  of  the  stag  than  of  the  common  deer ;  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  educated  in  a  con- 
they  fly  far  from  tiie  settlements,  and  when  vent,  but  at  an  early  age  astonished  her  parents 
started,  run  a  mile  or  two  before  stopping.  The  by  her  sceptical  opinions  on  religious  subjects. 
female  brings  forth  one  or  two  younff  in  the  At  20  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  the  mar- 
month  of  June.  This  species  ranges  uong  the  quis  du  Defiand,  from  whom  her  indiscretions 
eastern  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  54^  soon  caused  her  to  be  separated,  after  which 
N.  to  north-western  Texas ;  it  is  found  on  the  she  launched  into  a  career  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
npper  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers  and  in  Oregon,  tion,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
not  extending  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  very  likely  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  the  regent 
that  other  species  of  this  genus  will  be  found  in  and  of  Louis  XV.  Although  incapable,  from  a 
Central  America  by  the  various  exploring  and  natural  selfishness  and  want  of  sympathy,  of 
hunting  expeditions  constantly  fitted  out  by  in-  entertaining  the  passion  of  love,  she  knew  how 
dividuals  and  the  government — In  the  genus  to  inspire  it  in  others;  and  over  the  greater 
eoauus  (Gray ;  subulo^  H.  Smith),  the  horns  are  part  of  her  numerous  lovers,  amon^  whom,  it  is 
simple,  straight,  and  round,  like  those  of  a  deer  said,  was  the  regent  himself,  her  influence  re- 
of  the  first  year,  and  inclining  backward ;  the  mained  unimpaired  until  their  dotage.  Her 
ears  are  short,  broad,  and  almost  naked;  tail  conversational  powers  and  clear,  cool  judgment 
short ;  face  rather  convex ;  the  fur  short,  elon-  caused  her  to  be  courted  by  the  most  eminent 
gated  into  a  tuft  on  the  forehead ;  legs  with-  men  of  the  time,  and  when  in  her  66th  year 
out  any  external  metatarsal  tuft,  but  with  a  she  became  totally  blind,  her  saloons  in  the 
pencil  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  hocks ;  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's  were  the  favorite  re- 
suborbital  pit  is  small  and  shallow.  This  genus,  sort  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  President  116- 
which  includes  the  brockets,  is  confined  to  trop-  nault,  David  Hume,  D^Alembert,  and  many 
ical  South  America;  they  are  of  small  size,  liv-  others.  At  this  period  of  her  life  she  became 
ing  in  woods  and  jungles.  The  pita  brocket  ((7.  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  between 
rufutj  F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  shining  red  color,  with  whom  and  herself  a  correspondence  was  for 
the  crown  and  neck  gray ;  the  young  are  spotted  many  years  carried  on.  As  she  grew  old  her 
with  white,  and  the  females  are  of  a  lighter  red,  selfish  traits  developed  more  disagreeably,  and 
with  more  gray.  They  inhabit  the  low,  moist  the  imgencrous  manner  in  which  she  treated 
woods,  and  are  polygamoas,  there  being  about  10  her  companion  and  reader.  Mademoiselle  de 
females  in  company  with  one  male ;  they  are  very  Lespi nasse,  alienated  many  of  her  friends.  Her 
fleet  for  a  short  distance,  but  are  soon  tired  out  latter  years  were  marked  by  peevishness  and 
The  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  2  feet  The  ennui^  and  she  died  unhappy  after  several  un- 
apara  brocket  (C.  nemorivagtts,  F.  Cuv.)  is  about  availing  efforts  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  life 
26  inches  long,  and  resembles  a  sheep  more  than  of  a  devotee.  Her  epistolary  writings  comprise 
a  deer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  head  and  lips  are  her  correspondence  with  H^nault,  Montesquieiu 
whitish;  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs,  and  from  the  D'Alembert,  and  the  duchess  of  Maine,  and 
lower  breast  to  the  buttocks,  pale  cinnamon-col-  with  Horace  Walpole,  the  latter  being  com- 
ored ;  the  neck  and  rest  of  the  body  grayish  piled  from  the  original  letters  deposited  at 
brown.  The  eyebrowed  brocket  (C.  supercili-  Strawberry  Hill.  Her  style  is  a  model  of  de- 
ariM,  Gray)  differs  from  the  pita  in  the  deeply  gance. 

arched  muffle  and  the  white  stripe  over  the  DEFIANCE,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering 

eyes.     The   largc«eared  brocket  (O,  aurittts^  on  Ind. ;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,966. 

Gray)  resembles  the  Asiatic  muntjac  in  color.  The  St.  Joseph^s  and  Maumee  are  the  principal 

and  the  ears  are  large,  broad,  more  than  half  rivers.    The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  good,  and 
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timber  Tef^abmidAni.    Id  18IM>  theprodnetioiit  Juom  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  1aw%  baO- 

were  90,691  busbeb  of  eom,  47,806  of  wheati  ed  the  reroliition  of  1688  as  the  salratioa  of 

•6,471  of  oata,  S,872  tons  of  haj,  and  19,941  Proteatantism,  was  one  of  the  soperblr  mounted 

bnshels  of  potatoes.    There  were  6  chorchet,  9  eaeort  of  volunteers  who  attended  William  and 

aewspaper  offices,  and  1,220  popils  aUeoding  Mary  from  Whitehall  to  the  mansion  hooae^ 

eblio  schoolsL— The  caoital,  Dihaxoi,  a  floor-  Oot  29,  1689,  and  in  1692  was  declared  bank- 

ing  Tillage  and  township,  pop.  in  1868,  aboat  mpt  and  was  obliged  to  abscond,  bnt  sncoeeded 

1,000,  is  agreeablj  sitoated  at  the  Jnnetion  of  in  making  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  they 

Auglaize  «id  Maomee  rivers,  and  at  high  wa-  accepting  his  nersonal  bonds,  which  bv  nnwc*- 

ter  is  accessible  by  steamboat    A  ibrt,  called  ried  diligence  ne  panctndly  paid.    Snbseqnent- 

by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  was  boih  here  ly  he  discharged  his  fbU  liabilities  to  soch  of  his 

by  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794.    The  place  was  then  creditors  as  bad  themselves  fi^en  into  distress. 

oecQpied  by  a  large  tribe  of  In£anS|  who  owned  In  1694  his  friends  arranged  a  mercantile  enter* 

extensive  corn  fims  and  orchards.  prise  for  him  at  Gadii,  bnt  he  declined  it, "  Provi- 

DEFLAGRATION  (LaL  d^fiagro^  to  boraX  dence,^  as  he  remariu,  *'  which  had  other  woric 

the  sadden  combostion  which  takes  place  when  for  him  to  do,  having  placed  a  secret  aversioo  in 

m  inflammable  jnbatance,  like  solphnr  or  char*  his  mind  to  quitting  En^and."  In  the  next  year 

coal,  is  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  ofpotaah  he  was  appointed  witlMiit  solicitation  acooont- 

and  projected  into  a  red-hot  crndble.    The  in-  ant  to  the  oommisBioners  of  the  slass  dntica,  \a 

•tantaneons  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  the  which  service  he  continued  till  the  sopprsarion 

nniting  of  its  oxygen  with  the  combustible  of  the  tax  in  1699.  The  many  inventiooa  of  that 

lK)dy,  give  rise  to  the  exploaioii  which  is  called  period  and  his  own  numerous  schemes  suggest 

deflagration.  ed  to  him  the  "Essay  on  Prqjeets"  (1^27),  the 

DEFLECnON.    See  DirrxAcnoir.  perusal  of  which  (raid^ened  the  mental  energieB 

DEFOE,  Dasibl,  an  English  novelist  and  po-  of  Franklin,  and  which  has  been  said  to  contaio 

Btical  writer,  bom  in  London  in  1661,  died  in  the  the  ideas  oi  the  French  revolution  without  its 

nme  city,  April  24,  173L    The  son  of  James  Mies.     He  published  a  variety  of  politieal 

Foe,  a  batcher  and  dissenter  of  the  parish  of  St.  pamphleta  daring  several  years,  the  moat  soo- 

Gilei,  Cripplegate,  he  was  admitted  by  right  oessral  of  which  was  the  **  True-bom  Engiish- 

of  his  birth  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1688,  man**  (1699X  a  poetical  satire  commencing  with 

under  the  name  of  Daniel  Foe,  but  afterward  the  well-known  couplet : 
aasumed  the  preflx  De,a8  one  of  his  enemiea  wwraTerOodmcteftbooMcrmftr, 

Mserted,  to  escape  the  reputation  of  an  English  Th«  d«YU  aiirvi  boiWi  •  ci»H«i  u>«^ 

origin.    He  was  edncatea  at  a  dissenting  acad-  It  was  designed  to  vindicate  King  William  ft«n 

emy  at  NewingUm  Green,  near  London ;  was  the  odium  of  fbreisn  birth,  had  an  almeal  vn- 

itrongly  imprttaed  both  bv  his  parents  and  exampled  salei  and  obtained  for  the  author 

teachers  with  religious  sentmients  and  princi-  ^rect  personal  intercourse  with  the  king.    In 

pies ;  and,  after  leaving  the  academy  in  1680,  1701,  when  the  bearers  of  the  famous  Kentish 

was  noinioated  a  Pretibyterian  minister.    It  was  petition  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  boose 

his  disaster,  bowevor,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  first  of  commons,  Defoe  composed  and  presented  a 

to  be  set  apart  for,  and  then  to  be  set  apart  threatening   remonstrance,  signed  ^  Legioiv** 

from,  that  sacred  employ  ;^  and  he  became  in-  diuming  to  be  sent  by  200,000  En^ishmeo* 

terested  in  politics  more  than  divinity.  There  is  which  produced  immense  commotion,  deler- 

attributed  to  him  a  pamphlet  published  in  1682,  ring  for  a  time  several  of  the  members  firom 

entitlvd  **"  Specalum  Crape-downorum ;  or,  a  attending  the  house.    Two  other  tracte  speed- 

Lookintf-Cilaiatfor  the  Young  Academica,**  which  ily  followed,  in  one  of  which  he  maintained 

wan  a  iAroi>oon  on  prevalent  hi^i-church  no-  the  original  righte  of  the  collective  body  of 

tiotim  and  an  answer  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estninge^s  the  people,  and  in  the  other  declared  the  mi> 

^  Guide  to  Uie  Inferior  Clergy."^     In  1683.  sons  against  a  war  with  Fhmce.     The  hitter 

while  war  exifltcd  between  the  Austrians  and  b  one  of  the  ablest  tracte  in  the  langnaye, 

Ottoinoas,  he  i«aed  his  **  Treatise  against  the  and   though  it  was  adverse  to  the  fiivonto 

Turku,*'  combating  the  general  sentiment  in  policy  of  William,  it  did  not  excite  his  displea- 

iavor  of  the  latter,  and  arguing  Uiat  it  was  sure ;   he  was  till  his  death  the  patron  and 

**  better  Uiat  tlio    iM>pii»h    house  of  Austria  fnend  of  Defoe,  who  vindicated  his  character 

should  ruin  the  Proti-tttanU  in  llungary,  than  and  memory  as  well  as  many  of  his  measoreA. 

that  the  infidel  hou.*«e  of  Ottoman  should  ruin  In  1702  ho  pubrwhed  the  *' Shortest  Way  with 

both  Protestante  and  TapisU.'*      In  1685  his  Dissentent,'*  in  which,  with  exquisite  imny,  he 

seal  for  the  Prute^taiit  HUivenNion  led  him  to  assumed  tlie  tone  of  a  high  churchman,  and 

Join  the  standard  of   the  unfortonate   duke  gravely  profMiited  to  establish  Uie  church  and  rid 

of  Monmouth ;  but  unlike  many  of  his  anso-  the  Und  of  diMcnters  by  hanging  their  minis- 

ciattA  he  eMafietl  both  the  hazank  of  the  field  tera  and  baniKhing  Uieir  people.  Ili^  satires  had 

and  the  ii:tii(ruinary  campaign  of  Juilire  JcfTreys,  alrea<ly  mortified  and  ofiTended  many  of  the 

which  hucccvdi-d  the  sup[iression  of  tlie  rebel-  tory  leaden^  through  whose  influence  his  pam- 

llon.    He  repaired  to  London,  engaged  in  trade  phlet  was  now  voted  a  libel  on  the  house  of 

aa  a  hose  factor  in  CornhilL,  pobli»lied  in  1G87  commons  and  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 

ft  tract  aMMiiling  the  |iroclaination  of  King  common  hangman.    The  proclamation  tamed 
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for  bis  arrest  faniishes  our  best  knowledge  of  wished  bad  been  longer,  and  wbicb  by  universal 

his  personal  appearance,  describing  bim  as  "  a  admission  is  as  moral  as  it  is  charming.    The 

middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  40  years  old,  of  prototype  of  Crusoe  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 

a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  colored  brief  narrative  of  whose  adventures  on  tbe 

bair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  sharp  desert  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  had  been  publish- 

chin,  gray  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  ed  in  1712 ;  and  the  hint  thus  given,  according 

month."    He  was  at  this  time  owner  of  some  with  the  injured  feelings  and  lonely  contempla- 

brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  fort,  from  tions  of  the  nnprosperous  man  of  genius,  was 

which  he  absconded ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  elaborated  by  him  into  a  complete  and  deligbt- 

wben  a  prosecution  was  begun  against  his  pulH  ful  romance.    It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 

Usher,  and  was  condemned  to  be  fined,  pilloried,  remarkably  ingenious  fictions,  as  the  **  Life  and 

and  imprisoned.    He  wrote  a  hynm  to  the  pil-  Piracies   of  Captain  Singleton "    (1720),  the 

knry,  pronouncing  it  ^*  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders  ^ 

A hierogijphfo state  machine,  0*^21),  the   *^Iife  of  Colonel  Jack"  and  the 

Condemned  to  poniahikncj  in;  "Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1666"  (1722),  the 

and  daring  his  2  years'  imprisonment  at  New-  "  Adventures  of  Roxana  "  (1724),  a  "  New  Voy- 

gste  began  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  "  Re-  age  round  tiie  World,  by  a  Course  never  sailed 

-view,"  published  twice  a  week,  which  was  con-  before  "  (1725),  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier," 

turned  till  1718,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  those  the  "  Political  History  of  the  Devil,"  and  several 

popular  miscellanies  which  were  soon  made  at*  others.    He  also  wrote  important  economic  and 

^■active  by  the  wit  and  taste  of  Addison  and  commercial  treatises,  entitled  an  **  Essay  on  the 

Steele.    His  enfranchisement  was  due  to  the  so-  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,"  a  "  Plan  of 

lieitation  of  Harley,  afterward  earl  of  Orford.  the  English  Commerce,"  and  "  Giving  Alms  no 

Though  occasionally  employed  in  the  service  of  Charity."    Of  his  later  novels  Charles  Lamb 

the  queen,  and  once  upon  a  secret  mission  in  a  said :  "  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  peo- 

foreign  country,  he  continued  his  literary  labors,  pie  hang  delighted  over  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and 

and  pablisbed  in  1705  the  ^^  Consolidator,"  or  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the 

memoirs  of  transactions  in  the  moon,  in  which  world  lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear 

be  developed  a  lunar  language,  and  made  the  to  be  told  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  nar- 

lonar  politicians  discuss  the  wars  of  Charles  ratives  by  the  same  writer,  four  of  them  at  least 

Xn.  of  Sweden;  in  1706,  the  satire  of  Jure  of  no  inferior  interest :  Roxana,  Singleton,  Moll 

IHtinOy  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Flanders,  Colonel  Jack,  are  all  genuine  oflfspring 

passive  obedience  and  divine  right ;  and  also  of  the  same  father.    They  are,  in  their  way,  as 

several  excellent  treatises  relating  to  the  union  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 

with  Scotland,  which  he  was  efiicient  in  pro-  romantic."    The  most  prominent  characteristic 

moting,   being  sent  by  the  cabinet  of  Queen  of  his   fictions  is  the  distinctness  of  reality 

Anne  on  a  special  important  mission  to  Edin-  which  he  gives  to  them  by  the  elaborate  and 

burgh ;  in  1709,  a  "  History  of  the  Union,"  precise  statement  of  details.    It  is  this  quality 

which  is  the  most  authentic  on  the  subject ;  and  which  made  Dr.  Johnson  esteem  the  account  of 

from  1711  to  1713,  a  series  of  pamphlets  against  Captain  George  Carleton  a  record  of  facts.  Lord 

the  insinuations  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  schemes  Chatham  quote  the  *^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier"  as  a 

of  the  pretender.    The  irony  of  some  of  these  genuine  piece  of  biography,  Dr.  Mead  regard  his 

was  misapprehended,  and  he  was  again  fined  narrative  of  the  plague  in  London  as  the  result 

andforashorttimecommitted  to  Newgate,  July  of  personal  observation,  and  which  surprised 

29, 1712,  where  he  finished  his  **Review,"  which  the  mass  of  readers  into  giving  credence  to  the 

thus  had  both  its  beginning  and  end  in  prison,  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  at  Canterbury,  **  Sept  S, 

After  the  death  of  the  queen,  bis  enemies  as-  1705."  His  style  is  distinguished  by  a  simplicity 

suled  him  from  every  quarter,  so  overwhelm-  and  homeliness  which  he  may  have  learned  from 

ing  him  with  the  *'  rage  of  men,"  that  in  1715  reading  Bunyan.    After  an  indefatigable  and 

he  published  a  general  defence  of  his  conduct  checkered  life,  Defoe  died  in  the  parish  of  his 

under  the  title  of  an  **  Appeal  to  Honor  and  birth,  insolvent,  and  the  author  of  210  books 

Justice."    He  had  hardly  finished  this  when  and  pamphlets.    He  thus  summed  up  the  scenes 

he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  the  result  of  of  bis  career  in  a  distich : 
anxiety  and  despondence,  and  after  langaishing  no  man  has  tasted  different  fortnnes  more ; 

for   6   weeks  recovered.      He  now  determined  And  thirteen  times  l  have  been  rich  and  poor. 

to  abandon    political  satire,  and  write  works  He  adds:  ^^  In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  leam- 

for   the    promotion  of  religion    and  virtue,  ed  more  philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and 

Such  were  his  "  Family  Instructor  "  (1715)  and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pulpit ;  . . .  .  and  in 

** Religious  Courtship"  (1722).    In  1719  ap-  leas  than  half  a  year  have  tasted  the  difference 

peared  the  "  Life  and  surprising  Adventures  of  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon 

Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  most  popular  of  novels,  of  Newgate.  I  have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving 

which  has  uniformly  been  a  favorite  of  the  to  principles."  Though  remembered  chiefly  as  a 

young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  which  novelist,  he  was  during  30  years  a  leader  in  the 

was  to  constitute  the  library  of  Rousseau's  fierce  partisan  strife  by  which,  under  William 

£mile,  or  perfectly  educated  young  man,  which  of  Orange,  constitutional  liberty  was  realized  in 

was  one  of  the  three  books  that  Dr.  Johnson  England,  and  has  been  pronounced  *^  the  most 
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thoronrL  Eiirii«ibmttii  niid  -irri'i^er  of  lb  diir.  a  tbe  in»nrT  vitli  Freiich  hoiks  oa  soientifie 

niudtr!  of  iutejcrirj.  uni  uf  v-rcini^it-ni.  s.i'jert.  tid  wilje*.--? :  hsjoil^irr  jiSir:  wa.i  gr.w-n  :.■»  iLe  ciir  of 

VniTt  k>>  iit  VM  pif:^*"  Tijr  l*^■:  t^ii.'.-Li  "f  Li*  Bostox  tbe  IncjiDt  lo  l«c  eiiH.-rjtiei  in  ]-urcha*- 

wcirkfc.  ib'rjrL  ju'j.»ii;;'>if..  trt  iLu\  '.d L  -Luon   3  iiig  b-x-k*  of  U£iU«cixieD:  f'»r  iJ.c  u*e  if  iho  chil- 

Toifc.  1  W^>-'4l; ,.  TiirL  b  r^'iii'  Ir  Vt  Vl'lu^m  Iliiz-  dren  of  ilit  j'Tablic  so!ja'1?  ;  the  rta-l  was  divided 

EtL  ftijc  i^iit  of  C'rforcl  r2'M  ^.l-, ;  >4-'>'43 ;.  ir-iii  imc-n;:  ^  chfeT'iable  iO'Stituiions. 

2iieuj''i;'>uTi']:i-.iLeflTSirWh:>:rv./cifciiCo:bers.  DEGREE,   in  aljrd-ra,  the  nunjWr  eiprw*- 

l>Lrh£j£UiY.  Cfliiox--  li  Frfii(b  orirLUl-  ing  t};e  prc-At«>;  Lumber  of  times  which  an  cn- 

kL  b'TL  t:  Cii'^briu.  l»e.-  ^.  3*22,  deTou4  Lia-  knowu  qiiakLtitv  entew  any  term  &<%  a  factor. 

■elf  V'  the  fria'jv  (.f  the  Ari^b-c  fcud  Pcrs-ian  lao-  TLns.  if  j  l»e  an  unknown  ouantitr,  4-r*-fTx*=**. 

pna^%«u  LDd  li:  1S40  liecfazije  a  zurTiiber  of  the  is  an  e^::a:if.>D  of  the  third  degree.  The  unknown 

Atiiiiii':  w':\rr\y  iL,  Puis.    Ht  Is  the  a:iibor  of  qoantiir  mar,  in  general,  have  as  manrdiffer- 

KTrrbl  trLijfrIa:i:>ii?  fr-icn   oricCital  likLguages,  ent  valotrs  a«  there  are  unit^  in  t!ie  d«cr««  of 

•moiiz  r»tL'.rt  of  tbe  travel*  of  U-n  liaiuta.  j'ub-  theeijUiitiun. — A  deCTee  in  trigonometrr Mgcifies 

li&hvd  wltL  i>i:DotJiTio!i9  ;  1  ^«^-*ol .  2  vob^  4vo ;  ^'^  jiart  of  a  right  angle,  and  is  indicati-d  bv  a  «n:.all 

re;»r:Liwl  wiib  the  ori^iiial  Arabic,  l?k!»S-'56,  S  circle  near  the  top  of  the  figure ;  thu*.  SO^  rijt- 

Tolii.  ^  v>  >.  t.  azid  of  xnanr  o:ber  translations  from  nifie?  the  i  part  of  a  right  angle.    Each  degree 

iLe  Ptrflan  ulI  Arabic  and  is  one  of  tLe  con-  may  be  divided  into  60  minuter,  each  miccte 

trib'j:  .r^  to  the  JvMmal  AMtique  of  Paris,  into  60  seconds;  thos,  3P  12'  15  '  is  read  t\ 

The  f.re>i  pan  of  a  5«rr:e«  c»f  origical  articles  writ-  degrees.  12  minuter,  15  seconds.    In  the  Frt-f>cb 

ten  by  birn  for  that  T«eriodical  was  pablb*bed  decimal  system  the  right  angle  was  diriic^ 

in  ISo^.  under  the  tiue  of  Mlmoira  ShUtoire  into  100°,  each  degree  into  100  minut^-^  Ac  : 

crieii  tale.  but  tliat  method  never  camo  into  gvnera!  ow. 

I>£FTER-DAH  (n  Persian  word  signifyiuff  — ADeqkeb  of  I^TiTrDS  is  the  distance  X.  «r 

litenuly  l*ook-keeper),  the  tiile  in  Persia  and  6.  between  2  places  on  the  Bame  meridiix  ai 

Turkey  of  the  finjmce  minister.  In  the  Ottoman  which  plumb  hues  would  make  an  angle  <if  ccie 

em}  ire.  ke  sits  in  the  divan,  disposes  of  all  the  degree  with  each  other.    Owing  to  tliv  !lL:u3f 

public  money,  and  publishes  finnans  in  his  own  ing  of  the  earth  toward  the  i»ole.s  this  disiaii^e 

Dame  wlibout  referring  to  the  grand  vizier,  increasefl  in  length  as  the  obiiorver  g<ii-«  N   .c 

The  d'ji<:r-d*ir  c^poii$$y^  or  department  of  the  S. ;  being  about  2,740  fiH»t  more  at  latitL- Jt  TO' 

ministry  of  finance,  has  33  bureaus,  3  of  which  than  at  the  i^|uator.    Many  can*rul  iiH-i..<ir«- 

are  dc-sipned  only  for  the  registry  of  piuua  mcuts  of  a  degree  have  Uvn  made,  by  ^  ir'.*as 

foundations  in  favor  of  hospitals,  inosciues,  and  £uro|>eun  gi.>vernment.s,  not  only  in  tht  .r  (.-w: 

temples,  not  only  at  Constantinople,  but  in  the  territories,  but  iu  ts»uth  America,  India,  az/i 

iDo>t  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.    Among  Africa.    The  nu»st  northern  aivurate  nw^gapt^ 

tbe  uiLc-r  bureaus  are  distributed  the  care  of  the  mcnt  was  in  I^j>Und ;  the  mi>st  Si»uthem  &:  tie 

taxvs  and  tributes,  the  pn>duct3of  tlio  mines  cape  of  (rotnl  Hope;  and  me&Mirvnient5  )iav« 

and  miIkt  <ta:e  ]ini]>erty.  and  the  payment  of  also  been  taken  both  in  India  and  South  .Vxuer- 

ali  tlifoff.cers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  empire,  ioa,  aluuwt  exactly  uiK»n  the  t^iuator.      T^.c 

I»EGER,  Ebn^t.  a  Gennan' painter  of  the  longest  arcs  mciLMired  are  tlK»se   in  Frano^. 

pji>«vld<.>rf  sohuul,  born  atHockenetn,  Hanover,  measuriKl  by  Meohain  and  IVbiinbre,  and  tLat 

April  15.  W^iK    He  studieil  at  Ik-rlin  andaflcr-  in  India,  inea>ured  by  Col.  I^iiibt<>n  and  Cap<. 

ward  at  Du-seldorf,  under  Wilhcliii  von  »Scha-  Everest;  the  first  being  ovor  12^,  the  sectnjd 

dow.     Hi^  fi^^t  ctfortswvre  oil  pictures,  among  nearly  IC".     From  a  comploto  disous.-iun  of  all 

whiili   there  are    some  altaq»icccs  of  merit,  the  observations,    Ik'ssid   deduces  the   fui!« 


Since  ]<o\  he  ha<  been  en^ru;^-*!  U|fcin  paintings  by  the  longest  diameter,  gives  us  almt»>t  ex- 
for  the  clKii'el  i«f  the  ca-tle  of  SiolzeUlel*.  In  actly  the  ^piolient  of  1  divide<l  by  8«mi  (^J,^. 
lS')71:e  sent  for  exhibit i«»n  ut  the  *(i/<'«  «»f  Paris    These   re-^ults  «if  Hessvl   are   adoptM    iu    the 


a  j»icturo  of  the  inlaiit  JesJis.    He  is  a  professor  United  States  coaht  survey,  and  agree  not  only 

in  thf  aeademy  tif  tine  art-  in  Munidu  with  the  results  nf  tcrrcj-irial  nieaMireuu  nts,  but 

1>E  <iEUANlH».     See  (Jkiiaxoo.  with  t!»o  cele:»lial  pheiiomrua  that  de|>iiid  ui«»»n 

I>E(;UANO,  rir.i:»:K  V.  K.,  a  public-spirited  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.     It  i-*  reiiiark:iMo 

Frem hman,  born  in  Marseilles  in  thobitter  jmrt  that  this  the  *»iily  way  of  determining  the  ••i/e 

of  tlu'  iMh  ivnlurv,  died  iKc.  23,  ISr..'),  in  Hos-  of  the  eartli,  w;i>  invented  and  put  in  pr:u-.:.-e 

te^i,  Mis-i.,  where'  since  llie  bednniii;:  i»f  tliis  by  EratcMheiie^,  in  Egypt,  in  the  ;id  century  H.i\ 

c*ntiirv,  i.e  had  K-en  e-itabli-hed  ils  a  broker  — A  I'Kt.iiF.F.  ok  Loxi.itlme  in  the  di^t.al:^^•  U- 

and  nurehani.     For  many  year*  ho  publi-hed  twi'en  2  plarts  o(  the  •«anie  latitude,  the  dit!\r- 

a  c*Mn:nercial  pai^r,  the  •*'W"eekly  Kep«»rt."    He  enci'  of  w  Ii««si'  ivK-k^  U  exactly  4  minute— in 

xeaK>ii>lv  pn»mt»ted  railn^ads  and  i»ther  j.nblic  other  words,  the  pianen  of  whose   meridians 

cnterpn'si"i.     He  Uspieathed  abmt  ;J12«>,'"h»  to  make  an  angle  of  P  with    each  otlur.    The 

ec  n>e*.     A  large  part  i»f  this  wa-*  Kft  to  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  ii*  nt  the  eip:at«T 

ard  college,  for  the  puri>0!ie  of  euppl/mg  C'J.IO  >tatute  miles;  at  latiludo  2u   it  i>  aU.ui 
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65.015  miles ;  at  latitude  80^  it  is  rednced  to  sod,  Pissrb  FRANgois  Avouste,  born  Ang.  10. 

59.944 ;  at  40<'  to  53.053 ;  and  at  50'>  to  44.842.  1780,  died  in  1845,  likewise  held  a  high  podtioa 

DEHAVEN,  Edwik  J.,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  army,  and  was  an  eminent  entomologist, 

navj,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ooUectorsof 

as  midshipman  in  Oct  1829,  and  is  now  (Jan.  eoleoptera  in  modem  times.    He  jpnblished  a 

1859)  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenants,  catalogue  of  his  collection  (Sd  ed.,  raris,  1887-- 

He  served  in  the  exploring  expedition  under  '38),  exhibiting  the  number  of  spnecies  in  eadi 

Ueut  Wilkes,  1839  to  1842,  and  commanded  genus,  and  indicating  their  localities.    He  is  the 

with  distinguished  ability  and  zeal  the  first  expe-  author  of  Spicies  gSnSr€tle$  det  eoleoptire$  (6 

dition  fittea  out  at  the  expense  of  Henry  GHn-  vols,  in  T,  8vo.,  Paris,  1825~'89),  and  wrote  in 

ne^  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  search  for  Sir  John  concert  with  Boisduval  and  Aube,  lecnograpkU 

Franklin.    This  expedition  sailed  from  New  et  hUtaire  naturelle  de$  eoUopUrei  i^ Europe  (B 

York,  May  24, 1850,  and  was  absent  a  little  over  yols.  8vo.,  with  264  colored  plates,  1829-'40). 

16  months,  winteriDs  within  the  arctic  circle.  DE  KALB.    I.  A  N.  W,  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded 

It  consisted  pf  2  smallbrigs,  the  Advance  of  140,  K.  by  Chattahoochee  river;  area,  291  sq.  m. ; 

and  the  Rescue  of  90  tons.    A  particular  ao-  pop.  in  1852, 16,552,  of  whom  3,708  were  davw. 

count  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Kane.  It  has  an  elevated  and  somewhat  uneven  sor- 

DEHON,  Thbodobx,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  face.    Stone  mountain,  in  the  eastern  part,  is 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  South  Carolina,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosi- 

bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1776,  died  suddenly  ties  in  the  state.    The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms 

of  malignant  fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Auir.  6,  is  remarkably  rich.    Iron  is  found  in  tbe  county, 

1817.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  granite  is  abundant,  and  gold  has  been  disooT- 

in  1795,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  ered  in  small  quantities.    At  Decatur  are  obaly- 

churcb,  became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  New*  beate  springs.    The  productions  in  1850  (since 

port,  R.  I.,  in  1798,  and  rector  of  St.  MichaePs  which  time  the  coun^  has  been  divided  to  form 

church,  Charleston,  in  1809.    In  1812  he  ao-  Fulton)  were  2,897  bales  of  cotton,  482,485 

c^ted  the  episcopate  of  South  Carolina,  and  bushels  of  com,  86,047  of  oats,  and  73,070  of 

during  the  succeeding  5  years  labored  earnestiy  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  84  churches,  and 

and  zealouslv  in  the  discharge  of  his  weighty  728  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Ydue  of 

duties.    Beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,077,478.    The  coun^ 

published  during  his  lifetime,  2  volumes  of  his  was  named  in  honor  of  Baron  De  Ealb,  wbo 

^^  Discourses"  were  issued  in  1821.    Bishop  De-  fell  at  the  battie  of  Camden  in  1780.     The 

hon  ranked  high  in  his  day  as  a  preacher,  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through  Decatur,  the 

died  very  much  lamented.  capital.    U.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  oa 

DEISM  (Lat.  Deus,  God),  the  belief  in  the  Ga.,drdnedby  Willis  creek,  an  affluent  of  Coosa 

enstence  of  God.    By  usage,  the  term  deist  is  river,  and  Town  creek,  of  the  Tennessee;  area, 

applied  only  to  those  who  profess  natural  and  about  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,245,  of  whom 

deny  revealed  religion,  and  is  specially  applied  506  were  slaves.    The  valley  of  Willis  creek  is  a 

to  the  English  free-thinkers  of  tlie  1 7th  ana  18th  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract  of  oountnr,  about 

centuries.    The  earliest  of  these  was  Lord  Her-  60  m.  long  by  5  m.  broad,  enclosed  by  Lookout 

bert  of  Cherbury,  whose  work  Be  Veritate  was  mountain  on  the  S.  E.  and  Sand  mountain  on 

published  at  Paris  in  1624.     Dr.  Leland  in-  the  N.  W.    Hie  county  is  well  supplied  with 

eludes  in  his  "  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers'^  water  power,  and  abounds  with  magnificent 

Herbert,  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Shaftesbury,  scenery.    In  1850  the  productions  were  868,236 

Anthonjr  Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Morgan,  bushels  of  com,  75,550  of  oats,  and  34,877  of 

Chubb,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  22  churches,  and 

DEJAZET,  Mabie  Yiroinie,  a  French  act-  565  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

nborn  in  Paris  about  1797,  began  her  career  Lebanon.    lU.  A  N.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  areSi 

e  age  of  5,  in  the  thedtre  des  Uapucines^  and  about  800  sq.  m« ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,016,  compria* 

continued  on  the  stage  in  Paris  and  the  provin-  ing  668  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  a  number  of 

ces,  with  but  little  intermission,  till  1855,  when  mill  streams,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 

she  played  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  GaieU  good  soiL    In  1850  it  produced  417,251  bushels 

theatre — the  graceful  and  sprightly  qualities  of  com,  and  57,861  lbs.  of  tobacco.    It  con- 

which  for  so  many  years  had  made  her  a  public  tained  12  churches,  and  there  were  1,912  pupils 

favorite  in  France,  being  but  little  irapaii^  by  in  the  public  schools.    Capital,  Smithville.  lY. 

age.    She  excelled  in  the  personification  of  sou-  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained 

brettes  and  in  male  attire;  and  won  perhaps  her  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  some  smaller  rivers; 

most  brilliant  laurels  in  Les  premieres  armet  de  area,  346  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 6,251.    The  sur- 

RUhelieu  and  in  NapoUon  d  Brienne.    What  face  is  undulating.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in 

added  powerfully  to  the  interest  which  she  ere-  1850  produced  139,986  bushels  of  com,  75,995 

ated  was  her  manner  of  singing  the  songs  inter-  of  wheat,  84,866  of  oats,  and  4,660  tons  of  hay. 

spersed  in  the  plays.  There  were  2  churches,  and  1,600  pupils  attend* 

DEJEAN,  Jean  FRAi^gois   Aim£,  count,  a  ing  public  schools.    The  county  was  formed  in 

general  and  peer  of  France,  bom  Oct  6,  1749,  1886.    Capital,  Auburn.    V.  A  K.  co.  of  HL ; 

died  May  12,  1824,  gained  a  high  reputation  by  area,  648  sq*  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 13,636.    It  has  a 

his  administrative  and  military  abilities. — ^His  rolling  surnuse^  and  a  fertile  soiL    Most  of  tho 
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Unci  is  ooenpied  by  prairies,  bat  there  are  tracts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Iiih  slavefl.  and 

of  valuable  timber.    lo  1850  the  prodnctions  wrote  a  paper  on  the  geoloi;^  of  the  island. 

were221f796  bushels  of  wheat,  215,733  of  com.  Returning  to  England,  he  continued  his  gei>K»- 

138,903  of  oat^  21,193  tons  of  haj,  and  138,089  gical  researches  with  great  assiduitv.     In  1831 

lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  2  churches,  and  he  publi:»hed  his  *'  Geological  Manual,**  in  1)^34 

1,865  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  *' Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,**  in  18;k> 

Sycamore.    VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  a  volume,  "  How  to  oWrve  Geology,**  and  in 

several  small  streams  which  dow  into  Grand  and  1851,    *' Geological   Observer.**    A  suggestion 

I^tte  rivers;  area,  441  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  which  he  offered  in  connection  with  the  gov- 

2,689,  comprii^ing  77  slaves.     The  surface  is  emment  topographical  survey  tlien  being  made, 

occupied  nartly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  wood-  kd  to  his  being  appointed  director-general  of 

lands.    The  suil  is  very  fertile,  and  in  1850  pro-  the  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kincdom ; 

duced  103,865  bushels  of  corn,  11,731  of  wheat,  and  when,  mainly  by  his  exertions,  a  geologicsl 

18,547  of  oats,  108  tons  of  hay,  and  30,375  lbs.  museum  with  free  lectures  was  mlded  thereto, 

of  butter.    l)e  Kalb  was  fonned  out  of  a  por-  he  was  further  nominated  director  of  the  mu- 

tion  of  Clinton  co.    Capital,  Maysville.  seum  of  practical  geology  (now  merged  in  the 

D£  K  ALH,  Joiix,  baron,  a  migor-general  in  school  of  mines  and  of  science),  which  appoint- 

the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  revo-  ments  he  held  till  his  deatli,  when  be  was  suc- 

lution,  bom  about  1732.  in  Alsace,  a  German  ceeded  in  the  latter  office  by  the  present  incum> 

province  in  possession  of  France,  and  educated  bent.  Sir  Roderic  Murchison.    Beside  these,  he 

in  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  army.    In  1762  was  member  of  many  scientific  commissions  ap- 

he  visited  the  Anglo-American  colonies  as  a  pointed  by  the  government,  as  on  the  health  of 

secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  lie  was  towns,  explosions  in  collieries,  selection  of  coal 

a  brigadier  in  Uie  Frencli  service,  when,  Nov.  for  the  steam  navy,  buikling-stone  for  the  bouses 

7,  1776,  he  made  with  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  of  parliament,  mining  department  of  the  world*s 

an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the  re-  fair,  &c.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 

Tolted  colonies ;  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  knighted,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Belgian  order 

Lafayette  to  America.  Congress  appointed  him  of  Leopold,  and  of  the  Danish  order  of  Danne- 

a  major>genera],  Sept.  15,  1777,  after  which  borg,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 

he  joined   tlie   main    army  under  Washing-  academy  of  sciences.    For  several  years  his  limbs 

ton,  and  was  active  in  the  events  near  Phila-  were  paralyzed,  but  his  intellect  remained  un- 

delphia,  which  preceded  the  encampment  at  impaired,  and  ho  retained  the  tact,  capacity  for 

Valley  Forge.    lie  served  in  New  Jersey  and  work,  and  cheerful  temfierament  of  his  earlier 

Maryland,  till,  in  April,  1780,  he  was  sent  to  re-  days.    lie  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  ceme- 

enforce  Gen.  Lincoln,  tlien  besieged  in  Charles-  tenr,  London. 

ton,  but  arrived  too  hite.    lie  was  second  in  DELACROIX,  Fxrdinand  Victob  Erobn,  a 

eommond  under  Gen.  Gates;  and  in  the  disas-  French  ]>ainter,  bom  near  Paris,  April  26,  17^9. 

trous  battle  of  Camden,  Aug.  16.  1780,  was  at  lie  first  became  known  by  some  able  criticiiims 

the  head  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  on  art ;  studied  painting  under  Pierre  (luC'rin ; 

who  maintained  their  ground  till  Cornwallis  but  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career 

concentrated  his  whole  force  upon  them.    Ho  ho  abandoned  the  classic  school,  and  may  be 

fell,  pierced  with  11  wounds,  in  the  charge  upon  considered  the  founder  of  the  romantic.    Ills 

his  regiments  before  they  gave  wny.     lie  uied  first  picture,  '*  Dante  and  Virgil,*'  was  exhibit- 

at  Camden  3  days  afterward,  and  a  monument  cd  in  1822.     His  second  work,  the  '*Mas^ac^e 

w.'Lt  erecttnl  tliere  to  his  memory  in  1825,  La-  of  Scio,**  is  considered  one  of  the  most  striking 

fayctte  placing  the  corner  stone.  pictures  of  the  Frvnch  school  of  the  19th  cen- 

1>K   LA  HKCIIE,  Sib   Henrt  Thomas,   an  tury.    Ho  has  since  executed  an  immense  num- 

En^'li^h  gvologi^t,  \torn  near  London  in  17U6,  ber  of  works  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.     In 

dii'<l  April  13.  1>vm.     lie  was  the  only  son  of  1832  he  was  sent  by  the  govt-niment  on  a  mis- 

Ci>l.  ThoiiLis  de  la  Iteche  4)f  Jamaica,  and  was  sion  to  Morocco,  and  while  there  he  i*kctched  a 

eilucatcd  for  the  annv,  which  he  entered  in  great  variety  of  views  and  costumes,  which  were 

1814.     Snm  af^iTwunl  he  retired,  and  in  1818  aflerward  rejiroduced  in  some  very  iuteres^ng 

niarricil  and  f^ttli-d  in  lKir<etshire.     In  181 7  he  and  original  pictures.    The  decoration  of  one 

became  a  fellow  <  if  tlio  gt-ologioid  ^orioty,of  wliich  of  the  halls  of  the  palols  BourlK>n,  conaiiiting  uf 

he  was  sub««ei(uently  eli-<'ted  secretary,  and  in  4  alle^^orioal  paintings,  was  hu*  work.     His  pnv 

1A47  pre.-ident.  Durini;  these  and  Mime  siux^vtl-  ductions  are  distinguisihed  by  their  life  and  ea- 

Ing   years  he  pursued  invo^tigati<lns  into  the  ergy,  btit  his  ctdoring  is  more  i^owerful  than 

gi*oloiry  of  the  count ifi  of  I>eV()n,  I>onH.'t,  and  hannonious.    His  mtist  esteemed  works  fi^urt^\i 

Pembroke;  wnito '*  Obs^Tv.itions  on  the  Tern-  at  tlie  great  exhibition  of  1S55,  as  Well  as  a 

|ier:ituro  and  Depth  of  the  I^ke  of  (teneva;**  new  plot iiri- representing  a  **  I ji»u  Hunt.*' 

and  Mil>M«|uentIy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Kev.  I>KLA(iOA  HAY,  the    largest   bay  on   the 

Mr.  CotiWK'are,  publisht.'d  an  acii>unt  i^f  the  8.  K.  c<>:L*>t  of  Africa,  in  lat.  S6'  S.,  and  W.^. 

pIe<*io-siiirus  under  the  title  of  **  I  >iscovery  of  a  33    K.     It  is  funned  by  the  Indian  ocean,  a::J 

new  KoH^il  Aninml  forming  a  Link  between  the  stretches  N.  ami  S.  about  50  m.,  with  a  bread :!« 

Ichthyth^uru!*  und  Cr<.»oodile.**  In  L''24  he  vi^it-  of  fn>m  16  to  20  in.   It  is  accessible  and  alTords 

td  his  patrimonial  <Mtat«  in  Jamaica,  attempted  a  goud  anchoruge  to  vcsttds  of  the  largest  cla»rt| 
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and  will  doubtless  continne  an  important  place,  This  office  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration, 

as  there  is  no  other  port  within  a  great  distance  and  from  that  time  he  pursaed  his  researches 

admitting  vessels  drawing  over  8  feet  of  water,  in  retirement.    After  having  spent  80  years  of 

The  land  near  the  shore  is  low  and  marshj,  his  career  in    the  most  severe   astronomical 

bat  rises  after  a  short  distance  inland.  and  mathematical  cidculations,  he  undertook  to 

DELALANDE,  Pierbb  Antoixe,  a  French  write  the  history  of  astronomy  from  the  remo- 

naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Versailles,  March  test  period,  5  volumes  of  which  were  pubUshed 

27,  1787,  died  July  27,  1828.    He  was  early  before  his  death  (Paris,  1817- 21),  and  a  posthu- 

employed  with  his  father  in  the  museum  of  nat-  mous  volume  on  the  history  of  astronomy  in 

nrtd  history  in  Paris,  devoted  himself  for  a  time  tlie  18th  century  was  issued  in  1827.   This  work 

to  painting,  and  became  assistafit  of  Geoffix)y  abounds  in  original  materials  culled  from  the  sci- 

St.  Hilaire,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  scien  cntifio  treatises  of  different  ages  and  many  Ion- 

tific  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1808.    In  1813  guages.  Among  his  other  writings,  all  of  which 

he  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France  as  agent  of  are  marked  by  an  elegant  simplicity  of  style,  are 

the  museum.    In  1816  he  went  to  Brazil  to  col-  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  mathematical 

lect  objects  of  natural  history.    Ilis  most  impor-  sciences  since  1789  (Paris,  1810);  Attronomie 

tant  scientific  voyage  was  to  Cape  Colony,  the  theorique  et  pratique  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1814) ;  and 

country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Caffraria,  in  the  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  different 

south  of  Africa,  in  1818  and  1819,  in  which  he  European  academies  of  science, 

made  a  zoological  collection  of  18,500  specimens,  DE  LAKCEY,  William  Heathcotb,  D.D., 

belonging  to  more  than  1,600  dinerent  species ;  D.C.L.,  an  American  Episcopal  divine,  bishop 

an  herbarium  of  more  than  6,000  specimens,  of  the  diocese  of  western  New  York,  bom  in 

comprising  920  species;  and  collected  800  valu-  "Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1797.    He  waa 

able  mineralogical  specimens,  and  10,000  speci-  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1817,  studied  the* 

mens  of  insects.    Among  the  animals  were  a  ology  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and 

hippopotamus,  double-horned  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  received  deacon^s  orders  in  1819.    Ordained  to 

whale,  and  aard  wolf.    He  also  brought  back  the  priesthood  in  Trinity  church,  New  Yorl^ 

many  human  crania.    His  deatli  occurred  before  in  1822,  be  soon  after  became  personal  assist- 

he  was  able  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  obser-  ant  of  the  venerable  Bishop  White  of  Phila- 

vationa.    He  read  a  summary  of  them  before  the  delphia,  in  the  8  churches  of  which  that  prel* 

academy  ofsciences,which  was  printed  in  vol.  viii.  ate  was  rector,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he 

of  the  Ifemoires  du  museum  cTkistoire  naturelle,  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  regular 

DELAMBRE,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  a  assistant  ministers  of  those  churches.  He  waa 
French  astronomer,  born  in  Amiens,  Sept  19,  annually  chosen  secretary  of  the  diocesan  oon- 
1749,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  19, 1822.  Till  the  age  vention  of  Pennsylvania  from  1828  till  1880, 
of  20  years  his  eyes  were  so  weak  that,  in  anti-  and  was  secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops  in 
cipation  of  blindness,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church 
the  greatest  zeal  to  his  studies.  Becoming  a  of  the  United  States  from  1823  till  1829.  Upon 
private  tutor  after  leaving  college,  he  occupied  the  reorganization  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
nis  leisure  in  reading  Italian,  English,  and  Greek  svlvania  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
literature,  studying  mathematics  at  first  only  that  institution,  and  thereupon  resigned  lua 
sufficiently  to  teach  his  pupils.  From  1780  he  pastoral  charge.  Ho  remained  provost  5  years, 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  being  first  the  and  then  resumed  the  office  of  assistant  min* 
pupil  and  then  the  collaborator  of  Lalande,  who  ister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  one  of  the  8  of 
said  that  ^  Delambre  was  his  best  work."  In  which  Bishop  White  was  rector.  He  travelled 
1790  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  in  Europe  in  1885,  and  on  his  return,  after 
sciences  for  his  tables  of  Uranus,  though  that  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  succeeded  to  the 
planet  had  completed  but  a  small  arc  of  its  orbit  rectorship  of  St  Peter's  church.  In  1888  the 
after  its  discovery  by  Herschel ;  and  in  1792  diocese  of  New  York,  comprising  the  whole 
another  prize  was  given  to  him  for  his  tables  state,  was  divided,  the  eastern  portion  retaining 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  For  these  labors  the  old  name  ;  and  at  the  primary  convention 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  of  the  new  diocese,  held  at  Geneva,  Nov.  1, 
academy  in  1792.  He  was  associated  with  Me-  1888,  Dr.  De  Lancey  was  chosen  its  first  bishop, 
chain  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  and  he  was  consecrated  May  9,  1839.  He  re- 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  an  important  labor,  whic^  moved  to  Geneva,  the  seat  of  the  diocesan  col- 
being  interrupted  by  the  revolution,  was  not  lege,  now  called  the  Hobart  free  college,  which 
finished  till  1799,  and  a  complete  account  of  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  efficient  efforts  for  its 
which  was  given  by  Delambre  iu  his  Base  du  support.  He  also  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan 
sytteme  metrique  decimal  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1806-  missions,  by  which  a  corps  of  laborers  unusually 
'10).  He  entered  the  bureau  of  longitudes  in  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth 
1795,  the  institute  of  France  at  its  formation  in  of  the  diocese  have  been  sustained  to  the  pres- 
the  same  year,  became  inspector-general  of  stud-  ent  time,  without  incurring  debt.  In  1840,  by 
ies  in  1802,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  institute  his  recommendation,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  in- 
for  mathematical  sciences  in  1808,  successor  of  firm  and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  estab- 
Lolaude  in  the  college  of  France  in  1807,  and  lished,  which,  beside  accomplishing  its  objeoty 
treasurer  of  the  imperial  university  in  1808.  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  about  |5,000. 
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nu  sormon  on  tho  offico  of  bishop,  preached  He  completed  his  tonns  a»  a  Karri*ter.  bot  has 

IVc.  29.  1S42,  at  the  coiuwiTation  of  I>r.  East-  never  eu^apinl  in  tho  octnal  practice  of  hi*  pro- 

burn  a#  bisliop  of  \Cd.s:Kichu!<>tt.s  was  wid^rly  fession.    He  was  at  tirst  empluvod  as  a  leading 

circuUted  and  highly  e»tecnu»d.    In  1S46,  at  writer  nj»on  the  **  Times,"  but  on  the  reconstruo- 

a  meeting  of  tlie  trustees  of  the  general  theo-  tiim  of  the  statf  of  that  journal,  alU'r  hi:*  father's 

K^onl  i»enrmarT  of  New  York  citv,  ho  made  a  retirement,  he  aj«uuied  tlie  political  control  of 

pn.t|v>ition  for  tho  di«S4.>Iution  ot  that  scIuh^I  it,  the  tiuancial  and  general  busine^vt  mana£!«- 

as  a  gi*ucnil  institution  of  tho  church,  with  ment  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mom- bray 

tho  vii'W  of  ctmntenu*iiiig  the  distrust  and  hos-  Morris.     Mr.  iVlane  isthe  t:r»t  English  juumal- 

tiU:y  of  which  i:  was  the  object,  and  al*o  of  ist  who  hasachiered  a  prvmiinent  ct>ntemp4»rarT 

pfv|Miriii^  tho  way  for  the  real ixa: ion  o(  his  own  reciv^nition.  by  tlie  public  at  large,  of  his  cuonet'- 
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to  lie  >up|K»rti*d  by  a  charity  foundation,  and  to  agement  on  the  part  of  the  £ngli>h  govvrnmect, 

alforxl  the  re^iuisite  education  to  all  |vrh^ns  brought  Mr.  IVlane  conspicuously  forward  as 

qualitii<d  and  dts|H^^\l  to  enter  ufH^n  the  work  an  individual,  and  investe«l  him  >'uddenly  with 

of  tho  mini>try.    In  lSo2  ho  visited  England  as  something  of  the  formidable  p«.>m-er  tliat  had 

a  delegate  fn>m  tho  EpiH.v|vd  bisho{4  of  th«  previou>ly  been  concedt^d  to  that  niysterioos  t^ 

United  Statirs,    In  IS^S  Hishop  IV  l^ancoy  had  mg.  **the  edi*i>r  of  the  Tmie>.**   In'ls56,  at  the 

ordaiuoil  IIU  deaix>us  and  125  priests  had  con-  time  of  the  presidential  vleetion,   Mr.   IVIaiM 

•vcrati'd  ^.^  churvh  i^Utices  and  admitted  to  the  visited  the  ruited  i^tati-s^  making  a  tour  of  4 

communion  of  the  church  by  the  rite  of  Ci>iifir-  mon:hs.  in  the  course  of  which  Le  made  himself 

niatiou  14,(>0T  i«er«^»ns,  acouainted  with  the  le;idicg  men  of  all  partje«» 

1)EL.\NE.   1.  WiLUJLM  Arcrsrrs  FsxriEio,  and  familiarized  himsvll'  «ith  the  U:st  aspects 

an   English  JournaIi<>t,  Utni  iu  179o,  d:«^l  in  of  American  I L:e.    The  results  of  tLL*  brief  bat 

Norwiv-h,  July  2*J,  ISoT.     He  was  memoraMe  varied  exp^rivncis  have  »ince  been  discercibW 

for  his  lou^  and  sucee>4ul  cv>r.neeti>'n  with  the  in  the  much  grea:er  ir;t«liigenc«,  jus:ic«.  and 

**lA»ndon    rimi-s,"  which  earne*l  i:s  9*^bri»;uct  gixxl  will  with  which  American  a!!airs  have  beea 

vt  the  -  Thunderer*  during  his  admin:  sera:  ion  treated  by  the  journal  over  which  he  pre^nde^ 
of  ij»  atfairs  frv»ni  tho  strvuig  a:id  telling  char-        1»EL-V"KvX'HE.  IhrvoLVTi,  letter  kcown  a 

^cter  ot'  the  articles  cvuitributed  by  his  fricr.d  Faiu  which  name  he  assun:e«I  at  th«  ag«  of 

^Uid  aK<kvlati\  i'a|4.  Edward  Sceriir.g.    Mr.  IV-  15  or  thereabout,  an  etTiiceni  French  historical 

lane  vias  a  man  of  great  executive  ca(^aci:y,  painter.  Ion  in  Taris^JuIy  IT.  ITV^T,  died  the ne. 

extreme  ahkI  rk'use,  and  practical  9d«»%*ity.    He  Nov.  4.  l^^^.    E^y  evi'icicg  a  tas4e  for  paint* 

wrv>te  iuJ\v\l  but  Uttio,  and  earned  the  rvputa-  icg.  he  studied  lands^'a^v  in  order  not  to  inter- 

tiou  for  ability  which  he  exyv\vod  amon^  his  fcre   with  i::e   pn^i^pect*  of  an  eUer  bnxhvT 

ass«v:a:i'»,  Pa*!:cr  by  the  «teaJ,*  ai'.d  unilonn  ex-  wto  ::dd  tivv.-toi  hiruseli*  to  ij.e  d^'partrsvnt  of 

hibiV.o:i  of  a:i  irurvr:ur*»aMe  discretion  in  jid*:-  ti.<ory.     A:"^er  <<,«vtnil  :rui:U>s  atiempCs  to  se- 

In^  w!a:  *i;ouM  Is*  *a:i!,  aisd  wb«.»  si-.oiud  say  :%  cure  the  ara^Urv.y  f  ri^e  tV-r  Ijiiiicape  pAiLt'Cc 

than  by  his  own  lucuV.-a'.^'n'*^     He  was  al>v.>  for  he  rvcou-jcoi  tl;^:  bnrch  cf  the  art,  and  in 

s^m-c  tiruc  ciui^•-^•d  wi;h  j:r-.ivo  Siiaxicidl  rv-ij^^c-  I  Sit*.  :u  ol»c*iief:ce  to  h:s  inc:?  cations.  <li:cn?d 

iibili'.rc!*  iu  c».*ni!\x*:iou  with  tJ.o  **  I'/ties^**  and  the  *rud:»oi*  ll^irx.-p.  Co.-?*.  wherv  Lis  taIon:»*c.*v 

i-A!!  1  e  'M  t ! . is  w a V  •  o  *h?  *•.»  ^  c vsi i» •  a*! y  •  •: ■ : \ icuzcd  ra;*ul'y  dt v ^ I. * :  <n ! .     \.i t'-s  b ad  *::cct:^:vd  to  a 

iusv :•.*:•;  tra:->aktiv'iis of  Mr.  T.  M.  AL'sl;^.r  :!-.at  grvac  extcL:  i:i  :re%-'::;  h:2:»«I:*  t"S'm  th*  iai!i- 

ho  vt\*uvivv^  It  to  ^v  due  to  hiui^'If  to  break  olf  ecce  <'(  Imv:-!"*  dry.  cia-vqc  *:>'.e,  and  hi*  (^ipd 

hU  ^v::"cci:ou  !•  •:'!  :^e  Mc>io*.  WaL:cr.  :::e  j'r»*-  avoided ::  >:: '  ::iorv,  w.:hvn:  however  adopting 

prtc ; .  •  rs  v  r' : y . o  "  I '.*•.; ^•^"     I  **.  is  he  d  :d,  ho  w  v*  v  vr.  all  Cw  ideas  o t  : he  r*.* r;  ■  aa i;c  *** h-> 'L     He  c h v^ 

w.'.yo  :'.  vrv'itirtv^  \.w  !r-.cn.Vy  rvljiriof.*  *IiaZ  <:b-  raider  :•  t^e  a  r:i;«:«Le  c*  i;r**e  l-vtween  'M  :w.\ 

»L%:o:  '.v:»i.vr.  :1  c!'i  :ri  I  riv:i:c  *  :c.  A'li  »i'.h'u:  and  :  »  crvaro   a   -htz  *.t'  e«'Iectic  <y>,  whi-h 

any '"•;  :'-J'. ''^i  y;^'- -  >^w-'- c!  iriiiL-t^r.    He  wis  sh«.s;M  rvr'rvH.T::  ±11  tl.e  iTtjj?r.»vvrj«c:»  is,  a.i 

alVrv  A.-'.',  ivr  a  >^:o.-t  \:':'.\*  ii'-.-'-.^icd  ^:'.h  *;:e  and  ::s  ;^ff'cnil  pp'crv:'**?  dincj:  iLv  I'^ih  c*n- 

ch.i^l^.•  o :'  I  J*c  •  ■  I  hi; !  y   N  c  w  ^ '  *  ',  : :  c  v  ».■  v . :  :al  y  tury .     V.\:  r;  .-v  h  e  j::c  b  .*  ?c  h'  v  I  hav  e  Sf« ::  called 

acvvr-tkd    :l*.o  v'.'^'^v  !>:'  !rvjL»-vr  .  r"  lie    K.r::  the  "  lLo!*.ci:>i, "  ii  cor.  *-rad  :.«<:!>•:.*  n  to  '^he  n>- 

Ok*c:i:y  vVt;-',N  a"--  •\';r«.«l  •"■.■.•  ;.'i:—  i  v:  j'..>  cix*:":.;  M.*I:i.i  I  .f  lVij«.'p.il  jnd  ihtf  •;x'**«*  •*:h'"*.«i 

ihcr      H*'  d'v*l  A*.  \{  I'vh'v.',  :!  0  rv-».'i'.-  -e    :'  \*{  I'-i'.-?.    *■:  !•*'.>  Ivj*  S-^^l  ri»  t";rv.  **  Nxf '  iali 
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is   iv.tc't    «*.'«,  11'.    N  '.-■■.'  v.    A.'.:    ■•.  c':r'' '>.y  in   •.:..•   Iv^r'..  *  w**  ei'i:';i:od,  ird  tr*  in   tb- 

il/4.vr»:i.s  tl'e  '•tjd'o.:'*!.*    •■••;v.-^  ;■  i!  o' .i-i- :  .*  ti'::-.   ■•?•■    *.S:  i"vac  n*:  i<nAl  ^fxh.'.  i:'*.r,  .::  5*Ar> 

t^*;!^'::  :.•  Iv  ^i^-'j-vd  '.••■•   •!  c      I  "x-s    :  .i:  vi   '"*•'.*,   *'.c:    i  c»  il«ct;«;n  wj*  n:;kie  \^'  Li* 

to  *..•'.':  vv  %fc^a:v^vr  %k  k'»  \s\<:-  '  *  :!  .*:  •  ••;-!.tl  ci  c:  ■  c  *'  :•  •  .'l-n  aIum*:  <vvrv  v<ar  m  :rvj««.^'d 

W  *.  '^-  ^\-'VJL"i*,'  »■!  a  *v.i :  ;.'  H     ■.■•    .  »  k*  -H-  ■■■   c!:  :!:c  vx  .•  :"  ■■•:     ■>':■*  re  ::••!'.  ..«£  ..■c^»  •.  r  Tr.vr\-  <r.k- 

MkIc  .■ :  .■• !  •".-  *- .' ■  o  *' : cvx-v^  * !  v --iji  •   ^'.'.  ■•:'■•'.   ■:'  ■  .y  : -^  *    r  * ♦.      '•>»»«:"  K'cr '^  w « re  J^■  n v rx ly  L^k cs 

•^-kU*;"    •:    ••■.%  .ijv  "'<•''''■■     V-    -  •;«^    '. 'i  v    •  ^:  s,  :'><••  V  ,:    v'      •  y-»:i:oL:  niv^ivru  L'<i  rv.  acd  L* 

the  i'i  "«•.!  .-.  •'■«.•  •  ."».vvn!  ':^.  '•«  f!  •  :  •'*'  i   •  .  k  wj'*  ;*  i  •:    :    J-»*  ■■j[  ■;;'«u  '.he  rxi''<^  rt-ne»  i^^ 

h^-*  J\%;*ve    t*     a     -.I-  r  s'.    \li,^'.t!*..*    '•  i   .  »'\'  :\  •••  i^.x.  *  >'•»  i.^  i  *•  .:-':e  ••f  ;n«*^'r»:  :•'?".      Hj 

f<,*«dL  ui   4>*0,  A;;i  4»  'jjaB^cr  ef  ir'o  -ii  '.>t'i.  "  v  j  ^i-'^.n -'i  tu*  A."»i  L^  .  ui  the  I^  w«r."  -  Juai 
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of  Arc  in  Prison,^  the  '*  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  the  Baptist''  is  among  the  best.  Some  of  his 
Orej,"  ""  Charles  I.  in  the  Guardroom  insulted  purely  domestic  subjects,  such  as  a  ^^  Mother 
by  the  Parliamentary  Soldiers, ^^  ^  Strafford  on  fondling  her  Children,"  are  full  of  grace  and 
hisway  to  the  Scaffold,'' the  *^  Young  Pretender  sweetness.  He  painted  likenesses  of  Guizot, 
succored  by  Flora  Macdonald,"  and  "Marie  Thiers,  Lamartine,  his  father-in-law  Horace 
Antoinette  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,''  Yemet,  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
are  good  specimens  of  the  subdued  yet  impres-  which  show  considerable  talent  for  portraiture, 
sive  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  Delaroche  has  not  escaped  censure  for  an  al- 
handle  this  class  of  subjects.  Still  more  pow*  leged  want  of  force  and  ima^nation  in  his  works, 
erful  was  his  "  Cromwell  contemplating  the  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity  and  meagreness  Gi 
Corpse  of  Charles  I.,"  generally  considered  the  his  details.  The  accessories  are  sometimes  also 
best  of  his  series  illustrating  the  civil  wars  in  so  highly  finished  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  Ins  pictures  on  Eng-  effect  of  his  pictures.  But  for  elevated  man- 
lish  subjects.  This  purely  imaginative  scene  is  ner,  correctness  of  design,  and  beauty  of  draw- 
treated  with  a  simplicitv  and  dignity  in  keeping  ing  and  color,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
with  the  theme,  and  f^tiy  illustrates  Delaroche's  contemporaries.  His  powers  seemed  to  ripen 
capacity  to  delineate  a  striking  historical  epi-  and  mellow  with  age,  and  his  latest  works,  like 
sode  without  resorting  to  exaggeration  of  form  the  first,  continued  to  reflect  hb  somewhat  mel* 
or  expression.  His  "  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  ancholy  and  saturnine  temperament.  Hisschol- 
an  earlier  work,  is  less  severe  in  style,  and  less  arly  attainments  and  mastery  of  a  wide  field  of 
historically  accurate.  Among  his  pictures  from  art  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  he 
French  history  may  be  mentioned  a  "  Scene  in  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  among  his  a»- 
tbe  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;"  "  Cardinal  sociates.  In  personal  appearance  he  bore  a  con- 
Richelieu  in  a  Barge  on  the  Rhone  conducting  siderable  resemblance  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
De  Thou  and  Cinq-Mars  to  Execution ;"  the  I.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  are  familiarly 
"  Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;"  the  "  Assassina-  known  through  the  medium  of  excellent  engrav- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  work  of  great  ings,  and  in  1858  a  magnificent  collection  of  pho- 
power,  for  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  said  to  tographs  of  his  finished  pictures  and  of  many  of 
nave  paid  52,000  francs;  a  series  of  4,  repre-  his  sketches  and  cartoons  was  published  in  Paris. 
Benting  the  ''  Baptism  of  Clovis,"  the  '<  Oath  of  DELAYIGNR  Gkbmain,  a  French  dramatic 
Pepin  the  Short,"  the  '^Passage  of  the  Alps  by  author,  born  at  Givemy,  Feb.  1, 1790.  He  was 
Charlemagne,"  and  the  '*  Coronation  of  Charle-  educated  at  the  N^>oleon  lyceum,  and  received 
magne  at  Rome,"  painted  for  the  gallery  of  under  Louis  Philippe  an  office  from  the  crown. 
Versailles;  tiie  '^Destruction  of  the  Bastile,"  In  his  literary  labors,  as  in  his  coUege  studies, 
and  the  "  Girondists  in  Prison,'^  one  of  his  last  he  has  been  associated  with  Eugene  Scribe,  in 
works.  In  addition  to  these,  his  ^'  Napoleon  at  collaboration  with  whom  he  has  written  a  large 
Fontainebleau,"  and  *'  Napoleon  at  St.  Bernard,"  number  of  highly  esteemed  vaudevilles,  operas, 
of  both  of  which  he  made  several  copies,  have  comic  operas,  and  some  short  romances,  as  Lei 
obtained  great  popularity.  The  work,  how-  tnyatires  d*  Udolphe  (IS62X  La  n&nne  aanglante 
ever,  which  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his  (1854).  With  his  brother  Casimir  he  wrote  the 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  intended  that  his  opera  of  Charles  VL  (1843). 
reputation  should  rest,  is  his  fresco  painting  of  DELAYIGNE,  Jean  Francois  Casdob, 
the  hemicycle  of  the  Falait  de$  beaux  arU,  a  vounger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French 
composition  of  great  size  and  merit,  represent*  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  bom  at  Havre,  April 
ing  the  illustrious  masters  of  art  of  all  ages.  4,  1793,  died  at  Lyons,  Dec  11, 1843.  He  was 
Apelles,  Phidias,  and  Ictinus  preside  over  this  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  at  first  a  laborious 
assemblage ;  at  their  feet  stand  4  female  figures,  rather  than  brilliant  student  at  the  Napoleon 
typifying  Greek,  Roman,  Middle  Age,  and  Re-  lyceum  in  Paris.  Only  in  the  latter  years  of 
naissance  art,  while  below,  on  each  side  in  ani-  his  course  he  manifested  his  poetical  tastes  and 
mated  groups,  are  seen  the  great  pointers,  sculp*  talent,  while  his  brother  (rermain  and  his  life- 
tors,  and  architects  of  the  world.  This  picture  long  friend  Eug^e  Scribe,  then  his  fellow  sta- 
includes  upward  of  80  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  dents,  were  hb  most  intimate  associates.  His 
and  is  admirable  for  its  elevated  tone,  simplicity  own  early  ambition  was  to  compose  an  epio 
of  arrangement,  and  fulness  and  force  of  expres-  poem,  while  that  of  Germain  was  for  success  in 
sion.  It  cost  Delaroche  4  years  of  incessant  dramatic  composition,  and  that  of  Scribe  to  be- 
labor, and  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  come  a  leader  at  the  bar.  In  1811  he  composed 
Henriqnel  Dupont  In  the  winter  of  1855  the  a  dithyramb  on  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome, 
picture  was  mucli  injured  by  fire,  and  the  anx*  which  was  printed,  attracted  general  attention, 
iety  and  labor  attendant  upon  the  work  of  res-  and  obtained  for  him  the  encouragement  of  An- 
toration,  wliich  Delaroche  lived  to  complete  drieuz,  whose  uniform  custom  was  to  dissuade 
with  his  own  hand,  are  supposed  to  have  host-  young  men  from  a  literary  career,  and  the  more 
ened  his  death.  At  various  times  of  his  life,  useful  protection  of  Francois  of  Nantes,  a  high 
but  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  paint-  officer  of  state,  who  delighted  in  playing  the  part 
ed  sacred  compositions,  which  are  inferior  gen*  of  Msdcenos.  From  the  latter  he  received  a 
erally  in  elevation  and  character  to  his  histori-  slight  oflSce,  the  condition  being  that  he  should 
c^  subjects.   *^  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  appear  at  his  desk  only  onoe  a  month,  on  the 
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fseparating  Delaware  and  New  Jersey)  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  state  is  divided  into  8  conn- 
ties,  viz. :  New  Castle  in  the  N.,  Kent  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  Sussex  in  the  S. ;  and  liiese  are  sub- 
divided into  hundreds.  Wilmington,  the  most 
g>pnlous  and  imnortant  city,  is  situated  between 
randy  wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  about  1  m. 
above  their  confluence.  The  principal  part  of 
the  city  is  built  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  hiU, 
109  feet  above  tide.  On  the  K.  E.  side  of  the 
same  hill  on  the  Brandywine  are  a  number  of 
flouring  mills  which  have  long  been  celebrated. 
Wilmington  is  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam  engines  (land  and  ma- 
rine), railroad  cars,  machinery  generally,  ^bc, 
and  also  powder.  The  Christiana  creek  admits 
vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  the  town/ 
and  those  drawing  7  or  8  feet  can  ascend  8  m. 
further.  The  Brandywine  has  7  feet  of  water 
to  the  mills.  Pop.  in  1850, 18,979,  and  in  1858, 
16,168.  Dover,  the  state  capital,  is  situated  on 
Jones's  creek,  5  m.  from  the  Delaware.  New 
Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  5  m.  S.  of  Wilmington, 
is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  other  principal  places  are 
Greorgetown  and  Lewes  in  Sussex  co. ;  Mil- 
ford  and  Smyrna  in  Kent  co. ;  and  Port  Penn 
and  Delaware  City,  New  Castle  co.  Newark  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  college.  The  population 
of  Delaware  in  1790,  and  at  subsequent  decen- 
nial periods  down  to  the  year  1850,  has  been  as 
follows : 


CciWIM. 

White. 

celorsd. 

SUrt. 

Total. 

1790 

46310 
49,853 
5^861 
55,283 
57,601 
58,561 
71,169 

8,899 
8,263 
18,186 
12,958 
15,855 
16,919 
18,078 

8,887 
6,158 
4,177 
4,509 
8,293 
3,605 
8,390 

59,094 
fti,378 
73,674 
72,749 
76,748 
78,085 
91,583 

1800 

1810 

1S20 

1S80 

1S40 

1650 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
29,259  mdes  and  29,802  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  16,425,  and  mulattoes  1,648), 
9,035  males  and  9,038  femides ;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  2,207,  and  mulattoes  88),  1,174  males 
and  1,116  females.  Density,  43.18  to  a  square 
mile;  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  Union,  0.39  per  cent.  Families  (white 
and  free  colored),  15,439;  dwellings,  15,290. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  54 :  white  48,  free  colored  4, 
slave  2 ;  blind,  39 :  white  25,  free  colored  14, 
slave  0 ;  insane,  68 :  white  48,  free  colored  20, 
slave  0 ;  idiotic,  92 :  white  74,  free  colored  14, 
slave  4.  Births  (white  and  free  colored). 
2,495;  marriages,  664;  deaths,  1,188.  Total 
deaths  (including  slaves),  1,209.  Ages  (all  class- 
es): under  1  year,  2,564;  1  and  under  6,  10,- 
899 ;  5  and  under  10, 13,071 ;  10  and  under  15, 
11,700;  15  and  under  20,  10,142;  20  and  un- 
der 30,  15,994;  30  and  under  40,  11,208;  40 
and  under  50,  7,488;  60  and  under  60,  4,491; 
60  and  under  70,  2,4S4;  70  and  under  80, 1,101 ; 
80  and  under  90,  279;  90  and  under  100,  54; 
100  and  upward,  9 ;  unknown,  58.  Of  persons 
100  and  upward :  white  2,  fr^  colored  5,  and 


slave  2,  White  and  free  colored  (total,  80,24S)^ 
bom  in  Delaware,  72,851 ;  bom  in  other  states 
of  the  Union,  11,617 ;  bom  in  foreign  countries^ 
6,211 ;  and  bom  in  parts  unknown,  68,  Natives 
of  Delaware  resident  in  other  states,  81,965. 
Occupations  of  22,061  (white  and  free  colored) 
males  over  15  years  of  ase :  6,638,  commerod^ 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing; 7,884,  agriculture;  6,668,  labor  not  agri- 
cultural; 748,  sea  and  river  navigation;  &1, 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  681,  other  pms 
suits  requiring  education ;  124,  gov^himent  civil 
service;  69,  domestic  service;  118  unspecified. 
Slaveholders,  809,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  820; 
of  1  and  under  6,  862 ;  of  6  and  under  10, 117; 
and  of  10  and  under  20,  20.  Paupers  (in  1849- 
'60X  667,  viz. :  669  native  and  128  foreign,  costing 
in  the  year  $17,780.  Criminals  convicted  (1849- 
'60),  22,  all  native,  and  (June  1, 1860^  in  prison 
14,  all  native.  Federal  population  (all  free  and 
}  slaves),  90,616,  which  entitled  the  state  to  one 
representative  in  the  national  congress. — ^Dda- 
ware  comprehends  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  low 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  bay,  Delaware 
rivers,  and  the  Atlantio  ocean.  It  contains  no 
mountains,  but  in  the  N.  the  surface  is  beauti- 
fully cUversified  by  hiU  and  dale.  Southwaitl  of 
Christiana  creek  the  surface  is  almost  a  perfect 
level,  and  is  only  relieved  by  a  low  table-land  or 
sand  ridge,  nowhere  more  than  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  which  traverses  the  state  N.  and  S.  near 
the  W.  boundary,  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps, 
m  which  most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  have 
their  sources,  some  flowing  W.  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  others  E.  into  the  Delaware.  The 
Cboptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pokomoke,  the  head 
waters  of  which  are  in  this  state,  have  their  great- 
est lengths  in  Maryland  and  flow  into  the  Ches- 
apeake. The  Appoquinnimink,  Duck,  Jones'& 
Hurderkill,  Mispilion,  BroadldU,  Indian,  ana 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  affluents  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Atlantic.  The  most  important  streams 
of  Delaware,  however,  are  the  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks,  the  former  coming  in  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  from  Qie  S.  W, 
These  unite  below  Wilmington,  and  pour  their 
united  waters  into  the  Delaware  1  m.  bdow 
their  junction.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  are 
navi^ble  for  coasting  vessels,  but  the  Christih 
ana  is  the  only  one  in  the  state  that  admits 
of  the  entrance  of  merchant  ships.  Delaware 
bay  is  a  flue  estuary,  about  60  m.  in  len^ 
by  26  or  80  in  greatest  br^idth,  but  contracting 
toward  the  N.  to  less  than  6  m. ;  and  where  it 
opens  to  the  sea  between  Cape  May  (lat  88^ 
66'  and  Ipng.  74''  88)  and  Cape  Ilenlopen  (lat 
88°  48'  and  long.  75°  6),  the  width  is  not  more 
than  16  m.  The  main  channel  admits  the  larg- 
est vessels  to  the  head  of  the  bay  and  into  the 
river,  having  from  35  to  75  feet  of  water ;  but 
the  course  is  made  tortuous  and  intricate  by 
the  numerous  shoals  which  nearly  fill  the  cen- 
tral portion.  The  western  shore  of  the  bay  is 
marshy  and  low,  and  that  on  the  Atlantic  is  be- 
set with  sand  beaches  which  enclose  shallow 
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WJ^or^lOl«llrop«lTblgoolll.  RdioboUi  baj.  teUd  $85,410,  and  prodoeto  $S8^00.  Hit 
It  the  mouth  of  Indian  riTer,  it  a  basin  of  manofactures  of  I>elawara  (indnding  fiunOy 
thb  datcripUon,  bnt  admits  vessels  drawing  6  prodocts)  were  valaed  in  1820  at  $1,818391, 
loet  of  water.  At  the  a  extremity  of  the  state  in  1830  at  $1,991,000,  in  1840  at  $2,709,068, 
ia  the  Cypress  swaiop,  a  morass  12  m.  long  and  and  in  1850  at  $4,687,427^— >The  exports  df 
6  m.  wide.  This  swamp  contains  a  great  va-  Delaware  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1868, 
liety  of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  is  in-  were  valned  at  $108,571,  and  the  imports  at 
lasted  with  noxious  reptilei^  For  8  or  10  m.  $2,821 ;  and  the  shipping  cleared  amounted  to 
inland  from  the  Delaware  the  soils  are  generally  2,871  tons,  and  entmd  to  845  tons,  aU  Amer- 
rich  clays,  but  thence  to  the  swamps  and  south-  ican.  The  coasting  trade  is  more  extensive,  and 
ward  sand  prevails.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  is  carried  on  chie^  for  the  supply  of  the  Philft- 
the  swamp^  and  shell  mail  occurs  abundantly,  ddphia  markets.  Shipping  owned  in  the  state 
In  tbe  N.  there  are  deposits  of  kaolin,  or  poroe-  21,258  tons,  vix. :  8,648  registered  and  11,992 
lain  clay,  which  have  sunplied  the  Philadelphia  enrolled  and  licensed;  and  of  this  15,685  Qn- 
works  with  that  valuable  earth.  The  climate  dndlng  1,057  steam)  belonged  to  the  Wilming* 
ia  in  general  mild  and  highly  favorable  to  agri-  ton,  and  5,628  ^mdoding  208  steam)  to  tha 
caltunl  pursuits.  The  K.  and  more  elevated  Kew  Castle  district.  In  1859  (Jan.X  Delawara 
region  has  a  remarkably  sdubrioos  atmosphere;  had  12  banks,  capital  $1,688,1815,  loans  and  die- 
but  where  the  surface  is  swampy,  as  in  the  &  counts  $8,000,285,  stocks  $22,610,  real  estate 
parts  of  the  states  endemic  sickness  prevails  to  $81,499,  due  by  other  banks  $808,222,  notes  of 
a  considerable  extent.  The  natural  productions  other  banks.  $61,446,  spede  funds  $114^812, 
are  similar  to  the  middle  region  of  the  United  spede  $217,812,  dronlation  $960,846,  deposits 
States  generally.— In  1850  Ddaware  contained  #332,657,  due  to  other  banks  $86,18a  On  Jvia 
6,063  farms  and  pUntations,  endosing  956,144  80, 1858,  Delaware  contained  115  m.  of  oona* 
•cres  of  land,  of  which  580,862  acres  were  im*  i^ted  railroad,  viz. :  the  DeUware  railroad,  71 
proved.  Cash  value  of  farms  $18,880,081,  and  m.  long,  extending  fh>m  Seaford  to  a  JnndiiA 
of  farming  implements  and  machinery  $5 10,279.  with  the  Kew  Casus  and  Frenchtown  railroad,  7 
Average  of  farms  158acres»  and  of  value  $8,198.  m.W.  from  New  Castle,  cost  $1,146,810;  the  New 
Dve  stock  upon  farms,  Ac  (1850) :  hones  18,-  Castleand  IVenchtown  railroad,  16m.  long,  lk«ai 
862,  asses  and  mules  791,  milch  cows  19,248^  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  to  Frenditown  on 
working  oxen  9,797,  other  cattle  24,166,  dieep  Elk  creek,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  bay,  cost  $S8QL* 
27,508,  swine  86,261,  in  all  valued  at  $1,849,-  000;  the  New  Castle  and  Wibningtim  raUroad. 
281 ;  and  value  of  animals  skughtered  (1849-  4.7  m.,  cost  $100,000 ;  and  a  section  of  tbaPhUb* 
^),  $373,665.  Agricdtural  producU  (1849):  ddphia,  Wihninaton,  and  Bdtimore  railroad, 
wheat  483,511,  rye  8,066,  oats  604,518,  Indian  about  28  m.  Thb  system  connects  Wibninftoo 
com  8,145,542,  barley  56,  and  buckwheat  8,615  with  PhihMidphia  and  Bdtimore,  and  with  the 
busliels;  potatoes,  Irish,  240,542,  and  sweet,  state  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  also  the 
65,443  buMhdii;  hay,  80,159  tons;  bops,  848  waters  of  the  DeUware  and  Chesapeake.  There 
lbs. :  clover  seed,  2,525,  and  other  grass  seed,  are  also  in  course  of  construction  2  oth^r  rul- 
1,403  busheb ;  butter,  1,055,308,  and  cheese,  8,-  roads,  vix. :  the  Junction  and  Breakwater,  intand- 
187  IbH. ;  peas  and  beanA«  4yl%0  bushels ;  mar^  ed  to  connect  Milford  and  Lewes  with  the  DeU- 
ket  garden  products,  $12,714,  and  orchard  pro-  ware  railroad ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Marrland, 
ducts,  $46,574 ;  beeswax  and  honey,  41,248  an  extension  of  the  same  line  from  Sealoffd  to 
lbs. ;  home-made  manufactures  $38,121 ;  flax-  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Kanticokcw 
seed,  904  bnsheU;  flax,  11,174  lbs. ;  molassea,  Ultimately,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  cany  the 
60  gallons ;  wool,  57,768  lbs. ;  wine,  145  gal-  main  line  of  road  through  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ions. The  average  grain  crops  of  Delaware  ginia  to  Cape  Charles.  From  the  Nantiooka  and 
(boi»lK>ls  fier  acre)  were  as  follows  :  wheat  11,  the  cape,  horfi>lk  will  be  reached  by  steameriL 
Indian  com  20,  oats  20,  and  buckwheat  10.  The  Chesi^ieake  and  Delaware  canal  oonnecCi 
The  total  value  of  agriculturd  prododa  re-  by  a  channel  navigable  for  coasting  vessels  the 
lamed  by  tlie  census  of  1840  was  $2,877,850,  waters  so  called.  It  extends  from  Ddaware 
and  by  that  of  1K5o.  $3,1 17,565.  ManufactureSi  City,  46  m.  below  Philadelphia,  to  Back  creek,  a 
mining,  and  tlie  mechanic  arts :  establishmenta,  navigable  branch  of  Elk  nver  in  Maryland.  1S( 
681 ;  capital  $2,978.U45 ;  raw  materid  used,  m.,  and  is  66  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  10  ft  deep, 
$2,864.6117;  hands  employed, 8,888,  viz.:  8,237  with2tideand21iftkMrkS|andadc«pcotfor4m. 
males  and  651  fenudos;  annud  wagvs«  $936,924;  through  a  hill  90  ft.  high.  This  important  work 
pro«lucts,  $4,649,296;  prufit,  28.46  per  cent,  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000. 
Cotton  factories  12,  capitd  $460,100,  cotton  The  totd  length  of  post  routes  in  the  state  on 
wed  4.730  bales,  totd  vdue  of  raw  materid  June  80, 1858,  was  562  m.,  of  which  85  m.  was 
$81i,tH>S,  prodncu  $538,439 ;  woollen  factories  rdlroad,  303  m.  cnach,  and  174  m.  not  specified. 
$,  capitd  $148,500,  wool  used  3D3jHR)IbA.,  vdue  — Tlie  census  of  1850  presents  the  fdlowingst*- 
€f  raw  materid  $204,172,  products  $251,000 ;  tistics  reganltnf^  churches,  schools,  the  press,  d^i. 
east-irtm  works  18,  capitd  $373,000,  pig  inm  Churcheii  180,  viz.:  Baptist  12,  Eptscopd  21, 
eooranied  4,4U)  tons,  value  of  raw  inaU*rid  Friends  9,  Methodist  106,  Pred»yterian  26,  Ro- 
$153,852,  pndncU  $267,462 ;  wruught-iron  man  Catholic  8,  Union  1,  and  minor  sects  2, 
works  8,  capitd  $75,000^  value  of  raw  ma*  which  together  fumlsbad  aooommodaiioa  for 
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55,741  persons,  and  were  Talned  ftt  $840,345.  the  year  were  about  $80,000.    The  state  has  no 
€k>lleges  2,  professors  16,  students  144,  annual  debt^  but  has  permanent  resources  amounting 
income  $17,200 ;  academies  and  private  schools  to  $549,765,  viz, :  invested  capital  $109,250,  and 
65,  teachers  94^  pupils  2,011,  annual  income  school  fund  $440,505.  The  valuation  of  taxable 
$47,882 ;    primaiy   and    public   schools    194,  property  in  1856  was  $80,466,924.    There  is, 
teachers  214,  pupils  8,970,  annual  income  $43,-  iiowever,  no  taxation  for  state  purposes. — Del- 
861.    The  number  of  children  attending  school  aware  takes  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  Ware, 
during  the  year  as  returned  by  families  was  governor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  the  bay  in 
14,403,  viz. :  14,077  natives,  and  826  foreign-  1610 ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  Delaware  was 
ersw    Newspapers  and  periodicals  10  (circulat-  made  by  Hudson  in  1609.    In  1629,  one  Godyn, 
ing  75,000,  or  annually  421,200  copies),  viz. :  8  a  director  in  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in 
semi-weekly  and  7  weekly,  of  which  2  were  lite-  whose  service  Hudson  had  sailed,  purchased  of 
rary  and  miscellaneous,  and  8  political.    Libra-  the  natives  a  tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of 
ries  (other  than  private)  17,  with  17,950  volumes,  the  river ;  and  next  year  De  Yries  with  80  colo- 
viz. :  public  4,  with  10,250  vols. ;  Sunday-school  nists,  arriving  out  from  Holland,  settled  near 
12,  with  2,700  vols. ;  and  college  1,  with  5,000  Lewes.    Three  years  later  the  whole  colony 
Tols.  The  number  of  free  schools  in  operation  in  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.    In  1687  the 
1856  was  288 ;  scholars,  11,468 ;  average  length  Swedish  West  India  company  sent  out  a  colony 
of  schools,  7.6  months;  receipts,  $80,509,  of  of  Swedes  and  ilnns,  whidi  arrived  at  Gape 
which  firom  school  fund,  $27,452,  and  district  Henlopen  early  in  1688,  and  after  purchasing 
contributions,  $53,057 ;  expenditures,  $78,258.  all  the  lands  from  the  cape  to  the  falls  near 
The   capital  of  the  j^rmanent  school   fund  Trenton,  erected  a  fort  at  tJie  mouth  of  Christiana 
amounts  to  $440,505.  The  collegiate  institutions  creek.    They  named  the  country  Nya  Sveriga, 
are :  Delaware  college  at  Newark,  founded  in  or  New  Sweden.    The  subsequent  settlements 
1838,  and  which  in  1858  had  6  professors,  60  of  the  Swedes  were  mostly  within  the  present 
students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols. ;  and  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1648  their  head- 
St  Mary^s  college  at  Wilmington,  a  Roman  quarters  were  erected  on  the  island  of  Tinicum, 
Catholic  school,  founded  in  1847,  and  which  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.    These  pro- 
in  1858  had  7  professors,  110  students,  and  a  ceedings  were  protested  against  by  the  Dutch 
library  of  2,500  vols. — ^The    constitution  of  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed  the  countiy 
Delaware  grants  the  right  of  voting  to  all  free  by  right  of  discoveiy  and  settlement,  and  with 
white  male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  buill 
resided  in   the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  Fort  Casimir  (now  New  Castle),  5  m.  S.  of  Fort 
county  one   month   next  preceding  an  eleo-  Christiana.   This,  however,  was  captured  by  the 
tion.    The  general  assembly  consists  of  a  sen-  Swedes  in  1654;  but  the  next  year  the  Dutch 
ate  of  9  members  (8  from  each  county),  chosen  from  New  Netherlands  attacked  and  reduced 
for  4  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  the  Swedish  forts,  and  sent  to  Europe  all  the 
21  members,  chosen  for  2  years.  Senators  must  colonists  who  reused  alleg^ce  to  HoUand. 
be  27  years  of  age,  and  be  possessed  of  200  acres  Thus  ended  the  transient  connection  of  Sweden 
of  freehold  land,  and  representatives  must  be  with  the  colonial  history  of  the  United  States. 
24  years  of  age.    Pay,  $3  per  diem  and  mile-  From  this  period  to  1664,  when  New  Netii- 
age.    The  sessions  are  biennial.    The  governor  erlands  was  conquered  by  the  English,  the  Del- 
is elected  for  4  years,  and  has  a  salary  of  $1,333;  aware  settlements  continued  under  the  con« 
he  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  trol  of  the  Dutch  authorities.    The  duke  of 
in  the  state  6  years  next  before  election.    The  York  now  came  into  possession  of  all  the  Dutch 
state  treasurer  and  auditor  (salary  $500  each)  had  occupied,  and  the  English  laws  were  estab- 
are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  2  years;  Ibhed  on  bo^  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  mean 
the  term  of  the  secretary  of  state  (salary  $400  time,  however.  Lord  Baltimore  asserted  his 
and  fees)  is  4  years.  There  are  5  jadges,  one  of  claim  to  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  ^e 
whom  is  chancellor  and  president  of  the  orphans*  river  as  a  part  of  his  grant,  which  extended  to 
court,  and  of  the  other  4  one  is  chief  justice  of  lat.  40^  N.,  but  excepted  tracts  then  afready 
the  state,  and  8  are  associate  justices,  one  resi-  occupied ;  and  frequent  incursions  were  made 
dent  in  each  county.  The  chief  justice  and  2  of  from  Maryland  with  the  view  of  driving  away 
the  associates  form  the  superior  court  and  court  the  settlers.    At  length  William  Penn,  haWng 
of  general  sessions,  and  all  the  judges,  except  obtained  a  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  and  beinff 
the  chancellor,  form  the  court  of  oyer  and  desirous  of  owning  the  land  on  the  west  bank 
terminer.    The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  is  of  the  Delaware  to  the  sea,  procured  from  the 
composed  of  3  or  more  judges.    The  orphans'  duke  of  York  a  release  of  all  his  title  and  claim 
court  consists  of  the  chancellor  and  the  associate  to  New  Castle  and  12  m.  round  it,  and  to  the 
judge  of  the  county.    Judges  are  appointed  by  land  between  this  tract  and  the  sea.    In  Oct 
the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha-  1682,  he  arrived  at  New  Castle,  and  in  the  pres- 
vior.    Probate  courts  are  held  by  registers  of  ence  of  the  inhabitants  produced  his  deeds  and 
wills,  with  appeal  to  the  superior  court.    The  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  territory.    Lord 

Sublic  income  is  derived  from  corporation  taxes,  Baltimore  still  asserted  his  claim,  but  Penn  re- 

ividends,  interest  on  loans,  &c.,  and  in  1857  sisted  it  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the 

amounted  to  $46,000.    The  disbursements  for  grant  of  Maryland  the  territory  was  occupied, 
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fbet  high,  and  known  as  the  Delaware  Water  were  plundered  hy  a  hostile  Indian  party,  and 
Gap.  A  few  miles  below  Easton  it  tarns  again  ordered  to  remove  to  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie, 
to  the  S.  £.,  and  after  passing  Trenton  meets  Being  permitted  to  retom  in  the  next  year,  thehr 
the  tide  water  132  m.  from  the  sea.  The  stream  movement  was  regarded  as  a  hostUe  one  by  the 
now  becomes  mnch  wider,  and  acquires  snfSoient  British  frontiersmen,  who  united  and  surprised 
depth  for  the  passage  of  steamboats.  Phila^  the  unresisting  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  and 
detplua,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  head  of  navi-'  massacred  nearly  100  of  them.  In  a  treaty  at 
gation  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  On  the  Fort  Pitt,  in  17y8,  the  Delawares  entered  into 
other  side  of  the  river  are  the  towns  of  Burling-  terms  of  amity  with  the  United  Btates,  granting 
ton  and  Camden,  the  latter  being  just  opposite  power  to  march  armies  through  their  country 
Philadelphia.  The  channel  is  here  about  1  m.  on  condition  that  a  fort  should  be  built  for  their 
wiie,  and  divided  by  a  small  island.  A  number  protecticm.  This  was  the  origin  of  Fort  Moln- 
of  other  islands,  none  of  them  of  great  extent,  tosh.  In  I795th^  were  parties,  with  theWyan- 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  stream.  Bridges  dots,  Shawnees,  Miamies,  and  other  western 
connect  the  opposite  banks  at  Trenton  and  sev*  tribes,  to  the  generd  padfioation  of  Fort  Gren- 
eral  other  points.  About  40  m.  below  Phila-  ville.  Tliese  relations  were  further  strengthened 
delphia  the  river  discharges  itself  into  Delaware  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne  (1808)  and  Yin- 
bay,  after  a  total  coarse  of  800  m.  The  Dela*  cennes  (1804);  and  the  fh>ntiera  were  not  mo- 
ware  and  Hudson  and  the  Morris  canals  con-  lested  by  their  war  parties  till  the  primary 
neot  the  stream  with  the  Hudson,  and  a  canal  movement  of  Tecumsen  in  1811-U2.  They  did 
from  Easton  to  Bristol  passes  near  its  banks,  not  long  rest  upon  the  Susquehanna,  but  grad- 
The  N.  T.  and  Erie  railroad  runs  in  the  valley  ually  continued  their  migration  westward,  re- 
of  the  Delaware  for  a  distance  of  nearly  90  m.  sumlng  their  habits  of  war  and  hunting,  and 
The  shad  fisheries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  stopping  for  a  time  on  the  White  Water  lAret^ 
are  very  profitable.  During  the  winter  of  1861  in  Indiana.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Missisrip- 
-*53  a  solid  bridge  of  ice  formed  in  the  channel  pi,  and  are  now  established  on  fertile  tracts  on 
at  Philadelphia,  an  event  which  occurs  only  in  the  Kansas  river,  in  the  territory  of  that  name, 
seasons  of  excessive  severity.  A  portion  of  them  went  into  Texas,  where  they 
DELAWARES,  called  in  their  own  language  have  an  excellent  reputation  as  guides,  hunters 
the  Lenapbs,  one  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  and  woodsmen.  Th^^  possess  876,000  acres  of 
American  Indians,  now  established  in  the  ter-  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  8 
ritory  of  Kansas,  which  occupied  at  the  begin-  times  this  amount  at  higher  points  on  that  river 
ning  of  the  16th  century  the  valley  of  the  Il^la-  and  its  tributaries.  Their  numberwas  returned 
ware  river  and  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  1840  at  880;  in  1860,  at  1,600;  and  is  now 
According  to  their  traditions  they  were  in  past  estimated  at  above  2,000.  A  considerable  por- 
ages  eminent  for  valor  and  wisdom,  and  held  a  tion  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  raise 
prominent  place  in  Indian  historj,  exerting  an  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  dress  in  many  re- 
authoritative  influence  from  the  Chesapeake  to  spects  in  civUized  costume.  The  United  States 
the  Hudson.  This  claim  seems  to  be  recognized  hold  in  trust  for  them  a  school  fund  of  $7,806^ 
by  the  other  tribes  of  their  lineage,  who  ap]dy  and  a  general  fond  of  $916,876. 
to  them  the  honorable  titie  of  grandfather.  On  DELESSERT,  Bknjamin,  a  French  finander 
the  rise  of  the  Iroquois  power  they  lost  their  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Feb.  14, 1778, 
independence ;  and  in  the  large,  assembly  \>f  died  in  Paris,  March  1, 1847.  After  completins 
tribes  which  concluded  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  his  early  education,  he  visited  Edinburgh  and 
in  1744,  the  Iroquois  denied  the  right  of  tiie  London,  and  made  the  acquidntance  of  Adam 
Delawares  to  alienate  their  lands.  The  latter,  Smith,  Dngald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Watt, 
being  immediately  ordered  by  their  masters  to  He  served  in  Belgium  as  captain  of  artillery 
remove  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  left  under  Pichegru,  but  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
for  ever  the  region  of  their  native  Delaware,  brotiier  resigned  his  commission  to  assume  the 
In  1761  they  are  found  at  Shamokin  and  Wya-  direction  of  his  father's  bank.  In  1801  he 
Insing  on  the  Susquehanna,  positions  where  established  a  sugar  refinery  at  Passy,  and  ha 
they  were  exposed  to  the  violence  both  of  tiie  contributed  mu^  to  the  success  of  the  man- 
Iroquis  and  of  white  emigrants.  It  was  their  u£EM3ture  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France.  Suoli 
misfortune  to  be  regarded  by  the  English  as  was  his  reputation  for  skm  and  integrity,  that 
under  French  influence,  an  opinion  which  lost  before  he  was  80  he  was  appointed  regent  of 
none  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  the  bai^  of  iVance,  which  post  he  held  for 
Delawares  had  adopted  the  principles  of  peace  nearly  half  a  centniy.  He  was  a  patron  of 
and  non-resistance  taught  by  Penn  and  Zinzen-  savings  banks,  primary  schools,  houses  of  refuge, 
dorf.  The  Iroquois  were  also  offended  by  and  oUier  chuitable  institutions.  He  was  an 
their  neutrality,  and  because  they  applied  them-  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  formed 
selves  to  agriculture  and  grazing,  refusing  to  magnificent  botanical  and  concholo^cal  colleo- 
join  in  forays  of  plunder  and  murder,  while  the  tions ;  his  herbaL  which  had  been  commenced 
Indian  and  French  war  was  raging  on  the  fron-  for  his  sister  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  contidns  no  less 
tier  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  A  tragical  than  86,000  specimens  of  plants,  8,000  of  which 
result  at  len^  followed.  In  1781  nearly  400  were  previously  unknown.  His  botanical  col- 
Moravian  Delawares,  settled  on  the  Muskingum,  lections  are  illustrated  in  the  important  work, 
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in  which  he  was  a  collaborator  with  De  Can*  bnilding.  Delft-TTaven  is  celebrated  in  Amerima 

doUe,  IcontM  $elecUB  Plantarum  (2  vols.  4to.^  history  as  the  place  where  the  pilfrrim  fatben 

Pttis,  1820-*46X  and  his  conchological  treasorea  embarked  for  Southampton,  Julv  S2, 1620. 
were  described  in  1847  by  Dr.  Chenu.    I^ide       DELFT  WARE,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  clay, 

bis  political  speeches  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  or  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with  a 

depntie.s  where  for  years  he  occupied  a  seat  whito  enamel,  which  gives  to  It  the  appearance 

among  the  cons^crvative  party,  and  his  pamphlets  of  porcelain.    The  vessels  composed  of  this  pre- 

on  savings  banks,  he  published  a  phuoeophical  paration  are  first  moulded,  then  slightly  baked, 

tract,  I^  guidt  du  bonkeur,  which  has  been  sev-  m  which  state  they  readily  receive  the  enamel, 

end  times  reprinted,  and  other  writings.  when  a  stronger  heat  is  applied  for  tlie  pnrpoaa 

DELFT,  one  of  the  oldest  Dntoh  towns,  in  the  of  fusing  the  enamel  uniformly  and  to  completA 

province  of  South  IlolUmd,  8^  m.  by  rail  from  the  baking  process.    Sometimes  this  pottery 

Botterdam,  on  the  small  river  Schie,  and  con-  is  finely  ornamented  with  painting.    The  more 

nected  by  canals  and  railways  with  the  other  common  and  coarser  kinds,  liowever,  better 

principal  towns  of  Holland ;  pop.  about  18,000,  resist  a  sudden  heat    The  preparation  of  tlie 

of  whom  6,000  are  Catholic,  and  the  remain-  enamel  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  in 

der  chivfly  Protestants.     It  is  intersected  in  all  making  delft  ware,  ana  various  receipts  are 

directions  by  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  69  given  for  it    It  should  be  made  so  opaque  that 

bridges.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Uie  ware  cannot  be  seen  tlirough  it. 
town  hall;  the  palace  or  prin»tnho/j  originally       DELHI,  or  D^niixi,  formerly  an  administra- 

the  convent  of  &»t  Agatha,  once  the  occasional  tive  division  of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  British 

residence  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and  the  scene  India,  comprising  tlie  districts  of  Paniput,  Rho- 

of  his  assassination  (July  10,  1684X  now  con-  tnk,  Hurriana,  Goorgaon,  and  Delhi ;  area,  ft,- 

▼erted  into  barracks;  the  new  church,  with  a  274  sq.  m. ;  {>op.  in  1858,  2,195,180.    The  dia- 

huge  square  tower  and  celebrated  chimes,  con-  trict  of  Delhi  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

taining  the  mausoleum  of  William  L,  and  the  between  hU.  28°  24'  and  28''  54'  N.,  long.  76*^  49* 

tombs  of  the  Orange  lamilv,  and  of  Hugo  Gro-  and  79°  29'  E ;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  435,744^ 

tius,  who  was  bom  in  Deul;  the  old  church,  of  whom  816,065  are  Hindoos  and  the  rest 

disUnguishod  by  a  leaning  tower,  conUining  mainly  Mohammedans.  The  surface  b  roogh  in 

the  oldest  organ  in  Holland,  the  monument  of  some  parts,  but  not  mountainous.  The  soil,  like 

Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  the  tombs  of  Leeu-  that  of  the  4  other  districts,  is  naturally  barren, 

wenhoeck,  the  naturalist,  and  other  eminent  citi-  but  by  means  of  works  of  irrigation  a  valuable 

aens  of  I)«Ifl ;  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  extent  of  land  has  been  maae  arable.    More 

•everal  other  churches  for  various  Protestant  than  i  of  the  whole  surface,  however,  is  uncalti- 

denominations,  and  a  cha^l  for   Jansenista.  vated.  About  8,300  acres  are  devoted  to  cotton, 

There  are  also   a   gymnasium  and  17  other  yielding  a  crop  of  about  300,000  lbs.,  cleaned. 

fldiools,  an  academy  for  civil  engineers  and  The  other  princifMi]  productions  are  barley,  poke, 

industry,  Mveral  axsociations  for  the  promotion  and  wheat.    Tlie  climate  is  commonly  dry ;  the 

of  art,  ticience,  and  literature,  and  various  bo-  temperature  ranges  from  56^  in  January  to  92^ 

nevok'iit  institutions.    Delft  was  formerly  eel-  in  June,  but  at  certain  seasons  the  district  is 

ebrated  for  ita  i>otterie8  (delft  ware),  but  this  swept  by  hot  winds  of  f<^ul  intensity,  accotn- 

manufacture  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  panied  by  tornadoes  and  rain  storms.     In  Jan. 

by  the  suiterior  articles  made  in  England.    The  1^9,  the  Delhi  divii«ion  was  detached  from  the 

little  eartlienware  now  made  here  is  of  Uie  coarser  N.W.  provinces,  and  fonned,  with  the  Punjanb, 

kind.  Of  the  otlier  manufactures,  those  of  mathe-  the  Trans-SiitkJ  and  Cis-SutleJ  8tate^  into  a 

matical  in*4ruments  are  most  renowned.    Near  Ueutenant-goviTnorship  called  the  I^iniaob  and 

the  cntr:aico  of  the  town  is  the  htato  arsenal  of  its  dci>endoncies. — Deloi,  the  capital  of  the 

UolhiiKl,  originally  the  Dutch  East  India  house,  to  above  district,  and  the  Mohammedan  metio- 

which  a  college  for  end neers  is  attached.    IK*1ft  polis  of  India,  is  built  princi|»ally  on  a  short 

was  aliii(«t  entirely  deiitroyed  by  fire  in  1536,  ofTtiet  of  the  Jumna,  about  a  mile  from^  the 

and  aguin  in  1654,  when  an  explosion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  main  stream,  115  m.  K.  S.  W. 

powder  niagazino  reduced  500  houses  to  aslu*s,  from  Agrn,  40  m.  S.  W.  fVom  Meem%  and  8S0 

and  killed  1.2uo  persons.    But  by  being  fre-  m.  N.  W.  from  ('idcutta:  Ut.  2H*  89'  N.,  long, 

ouently  rebuilt,  the  town  was  M)  much  improved  TT*"  18' W.;  ]Kip.  in  1853,  152,406.  of  whom 

that  Pepys  in  his  diary  (May  IK,  17W»)  dei*orilK?H  76,372  were  returned  as  Hindoos  and  76.034  as 

it  as  '*a  most  sweet  town,  with  brid^rvs  and  Moiiamme<lanH,  no  account  K'ing  given  of  the 

rivers  in  every  street/'     In  17i»7  the  Delft  re-  Christian  inhabitants.    Tlie  city  is  7  m.  in  cir- 

ligious  UiMKiation  (Christo  S'irrum)  woj*  ehtab*  cuinference,  niid  i'iK*1o!>e<l,  exix*pt  on  part  of  tlie 

miied  here  bv  members  of  the  Kremh  refonnt-d  water  fmrit.  bv  a  wall  of  red  sandMone,  with 

church,  with  the  view  of  fonniuK  a  union  be-  bastion*s  ninrtvllo  tower*,  and  11  gat^^^  4  of 

twven  ull  Christian  sects,  but  is  now  u1iii<i!*t  vx-  which  fuiv  the  rivt-r.    There  is  al;<»  a  dry  ditch 

tinct. — Uolft  i!4  connected  bv  a  canal  wit li  its  20  fevt  wido,  and  on  the  inland  forme^l  by  the 

port,  Deu't- Haven*  or  Dei.ft^haven,  a  »nall  Jumna  and  its  otTsil  stands  the  old  fort  of  Sv- 

town  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Meu*^,  2  ni.  fn>m  limgurii.  whenrt»  a  brid^*  of  boats  rn»sses  the 

Rotterdam,  with  3,200  inhabitant*,  engoffiNl  in  main  stream.    The  defences  were  built  bv  Shah 

diitillvriesi  herring  and  cod  fiaherica,  and  bhip-  Jvhanand  impruvvd  by  the  Uritiah.    DelLi  con- 
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tains  many  good  brick  and  stone  hooses,  and,  has  been  projected  to  nnite  it  with  Fnttehghnr. 
for  an  Asiatic  city,  is  remarkably  clean.  The  — If  we  are  to  trast  Abul  Fozl,  no  less  than  7 
Chandnee  Ghowk,  or  silversmiths'  street,  the  cities  have  occupied  the  site  of  Delhi.  The  first 
main  thoroughfare,  is  150  feet  wide,  lined  with  was  Indraprast  'ha,  or  Indraput,  where  the  Uin- 
gay  bazaars,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  bordered  doo  rigahs  had  their  capital  at  least  as  early  as 
with  trees.  At  its  head,  abutting  on  the  river  the  lOth  century.  In  1193  it  was  captured  by 
and  defended  by  a  broad  moat,  stands  the  im-  Mohanmied  of  Ghor ;  and  Cuttub-ud-deen,  a 
perial  palace  of  Shah  Jehan,  once  of  almost  un-  lieutenant  of  the  victor,  founded  here  a  dynasty 
paralleled  magnificence,  but  now  filthy  and  neg-  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Patau  or  Afghan, 
lected.  It  is  a  collection  of  buildings  surrounded  and  to  oriental  historians  as  that  of  the  ^  slaves 
by  a  wall  40  feet  high,  and  f  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  of  the  sultan  of  Ghor."  The  house  of  Cuttab 
including  a  private  royal  mosque,  large  gardens,  was  overthrown  in  1288  by  the  Afghan  Ghiljies 
and  apartments  for  several  tnousand  persons,  or  Khiljis,  who  were  in  turn  displaced  by  the 
Here,  too,  are  the  white  marble  council  cham-  Togluck  princes  in  1821.  In  1398  the  city 
ber  with  its  4  cupolas,  and  the  public  audi-  was  desolated  by  Tamerlane ;  in  1450  it  was 
enoe  hall  in  which  stood  the  famous  ^^  peacock  acquired  by  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Lodi ;  and  in 
throne,'*  formed  entirely  of  gold  and  Jewels,  and  1526  it  was  seized  by  the  renowned  Baber, 
valued  at  $30,000,000.  The  jnmma  mu^id,  or  the  founder  of  the  long  line  of  Mogul  emperors, 
chief  mosque,  in  Mohammedan  eyes  the  won-  With  these  changes  of  the  sceptre  the  empire 
der  of  the  world,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  6  years,  alternately  waxed  and  waned,  at  one  time  (1840) 
stands  on  a  paved  platform,  450  feet  square,  on  embracing  almost  the  whole  peninsula,  at  an- 
a  rocky  height  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  other  (1398)  restricted  to  a  few  miles  around  the 
is  approached  by  broad  stone  steps,  and  makes  capital.  Under  the  Moguls  it  recovered  more 
one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides  of  than  half  its  former  possessions.  Akbar  re- 
which  are  formed  by  pavilions  and  arcades.  It  moved  the  throne  to  Agra,  but  Shah  Jehan  in 
is  261  feet  long,  lined  and  faced  with  white  1631  built  the  present  city  close  to  old  Delhi, 
marble,  surmounted  by  8  domes  of  the  same  and  made  it  the  royal  residence.  The  Moham- 
material  striped  with  black,  and  having  at  each  medans  still  call  it  Sha^jdianabad,  the  ^^city  of 
end  of  the  front  a  high  minaret  Scattered  the  king  of  the  world."  Nadir  Shah,  the  Per- 
through  and  around  the  city  there  are  more  than  sian  usurper,  captured  it  in  1739,  massacred  the 
40  other  mosques,  some-mean  Hindoo  temples,  inhabitants  from  the  dawn  of  light  till  day  was- 
and  tombs  of  the  emperors  and  Mussulman  far  spent,  and  bore  away  plunder  to  the  value 
flunts.  Nine  miles  S.  is  the  Cuttub  (Euttub  or  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  including  the  famous 
Entb)  Minar,  242  feet  high,  said  tobe  the  tallest  peacock  throne  and  the  great  koh-i-noor  dia- 
oolumn  in  the  world,  and  close  to  it  is  the  em-  mond,  now  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
peror's  country  residence.  Among  the  Euro-  From  this  time  dismemberment  rapidly  went 
pean  buildings  are  the  British  residency,  St.  on.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  all  but  the  shadow 
James's  and  several  missionary  churches,  a  bank,  of  sovereignty,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  a  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  defeated  near  Delhi, 
government  collie  attended  chiefly  by  native  Sept  11, 1803,  with  dreadful  slaughter,  by  the 
stodents.  The  last  is  managed  by  a  council  of  British  under  Lord  Lake.  The  titular  empe- 
Enropeans  and  natives,  has  an  income  of  about  ror  was  released  from  captivity,  a  pension  of 
$18,750,  and  is  divided  into  4  departmenCs:  $500,000  a  year  was  assigned  him,  a  resident 
En^^ish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  There  was  appointed  at  his  court,  and  the  British  ex- 
are,  moreover,  in  and  near  the  city,  about  800  ercised  the  government  in  his  name.  In  1827 
schools,  and  a  newspaper  office.  There  are  2  the  empty  show  of  power  was  taken  from  him, 
arsenals,  one  outside  the  walls,  the  other  with-  $250,000  were  added  to  his  allowance,  and 
in.  The  latter,  prior  to  1857,  was  the  most  im-  ^ough  still  revered  by  Mohammedans  as  the 
portant  in  India,  and  contained  300  guns  and  .  descendant  of  Timour,  his  sway  was  thenceforth 
mortanL  20,000  stand  g^  arms,  and  200,000  shot  confined  to  the  12,000  members  of  his  fiimily 
and  shells,  beside  g^powder  and  other  warlike  who  filled  his  palace  and  swallowed  up  his  pen- 
stores.  The  Jumna  is  impregnated  with  natron,  sion.  At  the  time  of  Uie  revolt  in  1857,  the 
bat  the  city  is  supplied  with  water  bv  a  canal  garrison  of  Delhi  consisted  of  the  38th,  54th, 
70  m.  long,  built  under  Shah  Jehan  and  restored  and  74th  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  one 
by  the  British.  Another,  called  the  Doab  canal,  battalion  of  native  artillery,  the  only  European 
for  irrigation,  built  by  the  same  emperor,  fed  soldiers  being  the  48  officers  by  whom  this  force 
by  the  Jumna,  and  joining  that  river  again  near  was  commanded.  On  May  10  three  regiments 
here  after  a  course  of  135  m.,  was  also  repaired  mutinied  at  Meerut  and  marched  olT  to  Delhi, 
by  the  British  in  1830.  Delhi  has  manufacto-  where  they  arrived  the  next  day.  The  garrison, 
ries  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  shawls.  The  fabrics  after  a  show  of  resistance,  joined  their  ranks, 
of  Cashmere  are  brought  here  to  be  embroidered  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  populace  was  la 
with  gold  and  silk,  and  an  active  trade  in  horses,  arms.  Some  of  the  officers  and  civilians  es- 
fhiit,  precious  stones,  dec.,  is  kept  up  with  Cash-  caped  to  Meerut,  Umballa,  Kurnaul,  and  other 
mere  and  Cabool.  The  great  East  India  rail-  places,  but  a  large  number  of  Europeans  of 
way,  when  completed,  will  connect  the  imperial  both  sexes  were  butchered  with  refined  cruelty, 
city  with  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  and  a  tram  road  The  arsenal  was  held  by  Lieut.  Willoughby  and 
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8  Enropcans,  'who  etoQtly  defended  it  against  left  the  city  to  intercept  the  siege  batterj,  then 
several  hundred  scpovs  until  their  position  be-  on  the  waj  from  Ferozepoor,  and  were  imme- 
oamc  desperate,  and  then  blow  up  the  magazine,  diateljr  pursued  by  Gen.  Nicholson,  who  had 
Hundreds  of  sepoys — some  say  1,000 — were  Joined  Wilson  on  tlie  8th.  Ho  overtook  them 
killed  by  the  explosion,  but  the  brave  young  of-  at  NujufTghnr,  and  routed  them  so  completely, 
fioer  in  command,  and  some  of  his  comi>anions,  that  they  Hed  back  to  D^lhi.  By  Sept.  8  all  the 
Mcaped  for  the  time  with  severe  injuries.  Mean-  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  ]>reparation8 
while  the  aged  king  took  command  of  the  city,  were  made  to  l>esiege  the  cit}'  in  form.  The 
^pointed  officers,  and  resumed  tlio  imperial  force  at  Gen.  Wilson's  disposal  amountc<l  to 
state  to  which  ho  liad  long  been  a  stranger.  9,866  effective  men,  without  counting  the  Cash- 
News  of  this  disaster  was  telegraphed  to  Um-  mere  contingent,  2,200  strong,  some  hundred 
balla  the  same  day,  and  the  British  lost  no  time  men  under  the  riyahs  of  Jheend  and  Putialabf 
in  preparing  fur  the  reconquest  of  a  city  on  and  about  3,000  in  hospital.  It  embraced  En* 
which  the  fate  of  India  was  thought  to  hang,  ropeans  (about  (),  Sikhs,  Gorkhaa,  Punjao* 
Three  brigades  were  ordered  to  march  from  b^a,  Beloocheea,  and  Afghans,  and  was  distrib- 
Umballa  and  Meerut,  under  Brigadiers  Wilson,  uted  as  follows :  infantry  6,089,  cavalry  1,705, 
Halifax,  and  Jones ;  and  Gen.  Anson,  the  com-  artillery  and  engineers  2,072.  llie  mutineers 
mander-in-chief,  left  Simla  to  place  liimself  at  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  14,000,  beside 
their  head,  but  on  reaching  Kumaul  died  of  cavalry.  On  the  llth  the  new  battery  opened 
oholera.  May  27.  The  command  now  devolved  fire,  and  a  furious  bombardment  was  kept  up 
on  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who,  after  one  or  two  day  and  night  by  44  heavy  guns  and  many  of 
victories,  api)eared  before  Delhi,  June  8.  The  small  calibre.  On  tlie  night  of  tlie  18th  two 
rebels  were  found  i>osted  on  a  rocky  ridge  breachesione  near  the  Cashmere  and  the  other 
1,6U0  yards  from  the  north  wail  of  the  city,  but  near  the  Water  bastion,  were  found  practicable, 
by  a  rapid  movement  Sir  Henry  attacked  tliem  The  storming  party  was  now  arrange<l  in  4  col* 
in  flank,  swept  their  position,  and  captured  26  umns.  The  1st,  of  1,000  men  under  Nicholson, 
guns.  The  British  camp  was  then  pitched  about  was  to  assault  the  main  breach,  and  escalade  the 
li  m.  from  tlie  north  wall,  screened  by  the  lace  of  the  Cashmere  bastion ;  the  2d,  of  850 
ridge,  the  lofl  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  rear  men  under  Brigadier  Jones,  was  to  move  against 
on  a  canal.  For  many  days  it  required  all  the  tlie  Water  bastion ;  the  8d,  of  950  under  CoL 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  to  hold  their  own  ground.  Campbell,  preceded  by  an  explosion  party,  was 
They  wvre  too  weak  either  to  risk  an  assault  or  to  force  the  Cashmere  crate ;  and  the  4th,  consist- 
to  out  off  the  reenforcements  which  the  muti-  ing  mainly  of  natives,  led  by  Migor  Keid,  was  to 
Deers  continued  to  receive  from  all  parto  of  Ben-  assail  the  enemy *s  strong  position  in  the  Kissen- 
gal.  Moreover,  tliey  were  yet  without  heavy  gui\je  and  raharee|>oor  suburbs.  The  reserve, 
artillory,  while  the  rebels  hod  nearly  200  guns,  1,800  strong,  had  orders  to  await  the  result  of 
which  they  managed  with  a  skill  c«iual  if  not  the  first  attack.  At  4oMockon  tliemomlpf  of 
superior  to  tliat  of  the  iK'siegers.  For  2  months  the  14tli  the  troofm  left  the  camp,  and  concealed 
a  day  seldom  passv<l  without  sorties,  in  which  themselves  near  some  advanced  fKMts  on  the  left 
both  parties  sutfered  si-verely.  June  12,  the  in-  until  the  hignal  for  assault  was  given  by  Kichol* 
surgents  atttickvd  both  fhinks,  and  were  twice  son.  On  emerging  upon  open  ground  they  were 
reuul.sed.  On  the  ITth  they  were  gallantly  dis-  met  by  fearful  volleys  of  musketry,  thinning 
lAigi.*<l  from  an  unfinished  battery  near  tlie  Sub-  their  ranks  so  fast  that  for  full  10  minntes  it  was 
zee  MuiidfC  suburb  in  advance  of  the  l»esiegers^  imfiossible  to  plant  the  ladders  in  the  ditch, 
right ;  on  the  lUth  a  serious  at  tack  was  made  on  But  the  columns  never  watered;  they  soon 
the  cuinp  from  the  rear ;  and  tm  the  2dd,  the  cen-  mounted  the  s<*arp,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer  the 
tenary  uf  the  battle  t»f  Plui^M^y.  a  Mill  harder  1st  and  2d  divisions  sprang  uinm  the  hreacho*, 
oonti>t  wa*i  fiiu^ht  on  the  ri^ht,  lasting  idl  day,  and  carried  them  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayimet. 
and  >i::iiulizid  !>y  t!ie  bravery  of  the  **guidi*H,"  Once  within  the  walls,  they  fought  their  way 
a  luitivo  corpd  of  pirkt-d  men,  mostly  Punjau-  inch  by  inch  along  the  ramparts,  occupying  the 
bees,  w  ho  on  this<Kva>ioii  fnu^'lit  uninternipteil-  bastions,  and  turning  the  guns  againi^t  the  city. 
lyfor  15  hour!<  without  fuinl.  On  July  1,  utMm-  They  Kcured  the  Moree  and  CalnNil  gate«|  but 
set,  an  ai'tioii,  whi<.h  histcd  22  hourv,  began  on  were  beat vu  back  from  the  AV.  wall  with  the  Kmm 
the  extreme  ri^'hr.  whi-ro  mI^d  Kurf>peans  and  of  the  gallant  Nicho]s«»n.  In  the  mean  time  Lit'Ot^ 
guides  hvKI  at  Itay  thron;rlit>iit  the  night  a  force  Home  and  Salkeld,  with  «)  Ilon-i*«>mnli^»ion«d 
of  nuarly  6,U<mj  men.  i hi  tlie  oxh  (uii.  Barnard  othcers  and  a  few  native  sap|KT*(,  undt-rttHik  the 
died  of  cholera,  and  wan  MircceiK'd  by  (ien.  dangenms  ta^k  of  blowing  up  the*  Ca^hnK■re 
Ilei*d.  who  U'tore  thecinl  of  tlir  month  re^i^nu*d  gate.  In  full  daylight  they  marchetl  U'ldl?  up 
on  arcounlof  McknexotoCien.  Anhdale  WiUm.  through  a  shower  of  balK  arrangin]  the  pi^w- 
On  the  «IUt  an  immi'n!»v  fnrcv  bc^an  a  ^enend  der  htur*  in  the  face  of  a  murdcroiL<«  diM>harci*  of 
attark  on  tlie  advanced  ihi>1>  of  the  British,  as-  musket r\'  through  an  o]K*n  wickvt.  and  tirt-d  the 
sailin;rtht-in  friinitwo()Uttrtcr<*ut  iMiCi.' with  mm-  train.  The  gate  fell  with  a  rra.««h,  bui  Lit-at. 
soal  skill  ahtl  detcnuination.  I'hc  battle  ni;;ed  Salkeld,  a  MTireant,  a  coqHirol,  and  2  natives 
day  and  ni^'ht  until  Au^'.  2  at  niN»n.  wlien  were  killed.  The  :)d  column  now  da»hed  (Ktr- 
tlie  reU-I-  withdriW,  leaving  the  field  hiajKMl  wanl,  entered  the  rity  at  10  oVlm-k,  ju^t  as  the 
with  their  dead.    On  the  24th,  7,000  mutineers  Ibt  and  2d  gained  the  breaches,  and  pa^^hcd  oa 
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toward  the  jmnma  mn^id,  but  was  Beaten  back  reign  of  terror,  but  saved  by  the  interposition 
with  great  loss  to  the  Cashmere  gate,  where  the  of  Cbanmette.  For  tlie  celebration  of  the  Fits 
reserve  came  to  its  support.  The  4th  oolomn  de  VStre  supreme^  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
sostained  a  defeat  in  the  sobnrbs,  and  retreated  Robespierre,  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  immortality 
to  the  camp.  When  night  closed,  the  British  of  the  sonl.  In  1795  he  completed  his  trans- 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  K.  ram-  lation  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  and  subsequently  visit- 
parts,  and  of  several  strong  nosts  in  that  part  of  ed  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and  England.  On 
the  city,  and  at  dawn  on  the  15th  commenced  his  return  to  France  in  1802  ho  was  reinstat- 
the  work  of  dislodging  the  rebels  fh>m  the  ed  in  his  professorship,  resumed  hb  literary 
loopholed  houses  and  publio  buildings.  The  pursuits,  and  published  successively  the  various 
arsenal,  which  Lieut.  Willoughby's  exploit  had  poems  which  he  had  partly  prepared  during  his 
but  half  destroyed,  was  stormed  on  the  16th,  travels:  L* hamme de$ eJutrnps (ISOO);  Laj^tU, 
and  its  guns  were  turned  against  the  palace,  a  touching  poem  on  the  victims  of  the  revolu* 
The  Bum  bastion  was  surprised  on  the  same  tion  Tl  803);  his  translation  of  Milton's  "Para^se 
evening;  the  great  mosque  was  entered  on  the  Lost''  (1805) ;  LVmagination  (1806);  Lea  Vrok 
17th,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  after  a  regnea  de  la  nature^  with  annotations  by  Ouvier 
desperate  street  conflict  of  nearly  7  days,  the  Brit-  ^1809) ;  La  eonveraation  (1812\  His  later  years, 
ish  were  again  masters  of  all  Delhi.  No  quarter  auring  which  he  became  blind,  were  spent 
was  given,  even  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Wo-  quietly  at  Nanterre.  His  last  composition, 
men  and  children  were  invariably  spared,  but  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
the  conquerors  did  not  always  discriminate  be-  was  entitled  La  tieilUeae,  and  he  us^  to 
tween  armed  rebels  and  peaceable  inhabitants,  say  jestingly  that  he  was  *^  full  of  his  subject" 
Large  bodies,  however,  made  their  escape  while  His  translation  of  Pope's  *^  Essay  on  Man/'  and 
thenghtingwas  going  on,  and  among  them  was  his  poem  Le  depart  d^j^!den^  were  published 
the  ex-king,  who  took  refuge  in  the  suburban  after  his  death.  The  most  complete  edition  of 
palace  near  the  Guttub  Minar.  The  next  day  he  his  works  was  published  by  Michaud  (16  vols, 
surrendered  to  Capt.  Hodson,  on  promise  of  his  8vo.,  1824~'25). 

life^  and  on  the  22d  8  of  the  royal  princes  were  DELINIERS,  Jaoqvbs  Antoine  Mabis,  vioe- 
captnred  at  the  tomb  of  Humayoun,  and  imme-  roy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  born  at  Kiort  in  France, 
diataly  shot  The  trial  of  the  ex-king,  now  90  Feb.  6, 1756,  shot  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1810.  In 
yean  old,  commenced  Jan.  27, 1858,  in  his  own  his  earlier  years  he  served  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
palace.  He  was  found  guilty  of  complicity  in  and  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain  he  was 
the  mutiny  and  its  attendant  atrocities,  was  con-  sent  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  on  a 
denmed  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in  Dec.  mission  to  South  America.  In  June,  1806,  an 
1858,  was  removed  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  English  squadron  made  its  appearance  before 
The  British  losses  in  this  memorable  siege  were  Montevideo,  and  landed  1,100  men  under  Gen. 
8,887  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  On  Sept  Beresford.  The  Spanish  army  which  opposed 
14  the  casualties  were  8  officers  and  265  men  them  was  routed,  and  on  July  2  the  English  took 
killed,  62  officers  and  822  men  wounded.  Of  possession  of  the  city.  DelinierswasthenatMon- 
tbe  number  of  insurgents  who  perished  no  an-  tevideo.  Having  received  intelligence  of  what 
thentic  record  could  be  obtained,  but  it  must  had  taken  place,  he  assembled  the  forces  at  his 
have  been  great.  Over  1,500  are  supposed  to  command  and  marched  agdnst  the  English, 
have  fiillen  on  the  day  of  assault.  whom,  after  some  hard  fighting,  he  compelled  to 
DEULLE,  Jaoquss,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  capitulate,  leaving  to  the  conquerors  1,600  mus- 
Aignes-Perse,  Auvergne,  June  22,  1788,  died  in  kets,  26  cannon,  and  4  howitzers.  For  this  ex- 
Poris,  May  1,  1818.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  a  ploit,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people, 
lawyer  named  Montanier,  and  his  only  for-  he  was  elevated  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
tone  was  a  good  education  and  an  income  of  Ayres.  On  July  1, 1808,  he  fought  an  obstinate 
800  francs  a  year.  He  became  known  in  1769,  battle  with  the  English  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
by  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  which  city ;  but  although  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  is 
won  the  highest  praise  from  competent  critics,  said  to  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  English, 
Lonis  Racine,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  work,  the  former  were  compelled  to  retire  within  the 
gave  it  unlimited  approbation;  and  Voltaire  walls.  The  English  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
imdsted  upon  the  title  of  academician  being  city,  butwere  unable  to  make  themselves  masters 
at  onoe  conferred  upon  him.  This  distinction  of  it,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  having 
he  received  2  years  later,  and  he  was  soon  suffered  great  loss.  Deliniers  shortly  afterward 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  compelled  them  to  make  a  treaty  by  which  they 
in  the  college  of  France.  In  1782,  on  the  pub-  agreed  to  abandon  Montevideo,  and  the  whole 
lication  of  his  original  poem,  Lesjardina,  he  was  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  La  Plata, 
presented  through  the  favor  of  Count  d'Artois  within  2  months.  This  achievement  gave  him 
with  an  abbey,  with  a  yearly  income  of  30,000  great  reputation,  and,  in  return  for  it,  he  was  ap- 
livres.  In  1784  he  visited  Greece  and  Turkey  pointed  brigadier-general  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  company  with  Ghoiseul  Grouffier,  the  French  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  populari^,  but 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  The  revolution  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  anxious  lor  in- 
deprived  him  of  his  office  and  the  greater  part  dependence,  and  Deliniers,  having  espoused  the 
of  hia  income.    He  was  arrested  during  the  cause  of  the  king,  excited  a  powerful  party 
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•gainst  Lim,  and  fonnd  himself  under  the  ne-  strength  of  the  patient  has  not  been  aerioiislj 

otssity  of  retiring  into  exile.    It  was  not  long,  impaired  by  long  contiimed  ezoewea,  deUriom 

liowtfver,  before  be  recovered  his  power,  and  be  tremens  is  rarely  fatal ;  but  those  whose  consti- 

was  in  poei«es«ion  of  it  when  a  new  viceroy,  Don  tutions  have  been  broken  down  by  a  long  coarse 

BalUiatiar  de  Cisneros,  was  sent  out  from  Spain  of  intemperance  frequently  succumb.     In  such 

to  replace  him.    lie  at  the  same  time  received  cases  death  is  often  sudden ;  the  patient  rises  for 

the  title  of  count  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  or-  some  trivial  purpose,  and  falls  in  a  faint  from 

dered  to  return  to  Europe.    This  he  refused  to  which  he  never  recovers.   At  other  times,  after 

do,  and  retired  to  Mendoza.    The  deposition  of  passing  many  nights  without  sleep,  he  sinks  into 

Deliniers  produced  a  revolution  which  compel-  a  state  of  coma,  which  terminates  in  death.    It 

led  Citfnert»s  to  abdicate.    But  when  Deliniers  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  same  habita 

with  2,000  men  attempted  to  reestablish  the  which  cause  repeated  attacka  of  delirium  cause 

royal  authority,  he  was  met  bv  the  revolution-  likewise  organic  affections  of  the  viscera,  more 

fgia,  his  anny  dispersed,  and  ho  himself  taken  particularly  of  the  liver  and  kidney b»  and  that 

prisoner.     He  was  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  these  seriously  influence  the  result  of  each  new 

where  he  was  sliot  with  several  other  royalist  attack. — Treatment.    When  nausea  is  present, 

leaders,  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  junta.  and  the  tongue  large  and  coated,  it  is  well  to 

DELIKIU^  TREMENS,  Dbubivm  Ebbiosi-  commence  the  treatment  by  an  emetie  or  an 

TATia,  Mania  a  Pott,  a  disea^e  caused  by  the  emeto-purgative ;  in  mild  cases,  and  when  tho 

abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  characterized  stren^  of  the  patient  will  admit,  it  will  be 

by  tremor,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.    It  ia  sufiicient  to  keep  him  walking  with  a  earefU 

remarkable    that  a  disease   so  well   marked  attendant  until  fatigue  induces  a  tendency  to 

and  so  easily  recognized  as  delirium  tremens  deep.    In  severer  cases,  opium  is  the  aitida 

ibonld  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  mainly  relied  on  by  practitioners,  and  in  moat 

lory  have  been  confounded  with  inflammation  instances  it  will  not  disappoint  their  ezpectft- 

of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that,  thus  tions ;  still  there  is  a  cbu»  of  cases  rebellioQa 

misled  by  a  name,  most  physicians  bled,  blis-  to  its  influence,  whatever  dose  may  be  given. 

tered,  and  mercurialized  their  imtients,  thus  Sometimes  here  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 

adding  vastly  to  the  mortality  of  a  complaint  comes  to  our  aid,  and  accomplishes  that  wbloh 

already  sufliciently  fatal.     Delirium   tremens  opium  unassisted  could  not  do ;  in  other  easea 

aometimes  makes  its  ap[)earance  in  consequence  tlie  use  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  andlaiid- 

of  a  single  debauch ;  commonly  it  is  the  result  anum  produces  the  happiest  effects.  It  ia  neeea- 

of  protracted  or  long  continued  intemperance,  sary  to  maintain  the  patient^s  strength  by  the 

Oocasionally,  where  tlie  indulgence  is  very  ex-  administration  of  suitable  nourishment,  and  In 

eeasive,  tlie  attack  occurs  while  the  patient  still  some  cases  the  use  of  stimulants  will  be  foond 

continues  his  potations;  more  generally  it  is  the  not  only  beneficial  but  indispensable, 
reault  of  some  cause  by  which  they  are  tem-        DEL  NOUTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  CaL,  bordering 

poraril V  interrupted ;  the  patient*s  stomach  gives  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Oregon.    A  great  pert 

out  antl  rvfuHcs  the  accustomed  draught,  he  re-  of  the  surface  is  mountaiiioU!«,  and  the  eoeat 

oeivcii  a  hurt,  or  he  is  affected  by  some  of  the  range  nms  along  its  )>order.     It  was  formed  in 

ordiimry  causes  of  illness.   If  the  patient  be  now  Feb.  1857,  from  the  N.  part  of  Klamath  oo.,  to 

noticed,  hu  will  be  found  to  be  nervous  and  un-  which  it  is  attache<1  for  representative pnrpoaeiL 

easy;  he  is  startled  by  any  sudden  iioiise,  the  Caiiital,  Crescent  City. 

opening  of  a  door,  the  entrance  of  a  visitor ;  he  is        1)£L<)LME,  Jeak  ix>ris,  anthor  of  a  oelebratp 

resUeMi;  the  handn  and  tongue  are  tremulous;  ed  work  on  the  Kn^Ii^^h  contititutlon,  bom  at 

heoomplHiiisof  inability  to  tJeep,  and  if  ho  dozes  Geneva  in  174<K  die<l  in  SwiUerland,  July  16, 

for  a  moment  he   is  awskened   by   frightful  1800.     Having    published  a  ftamphlet  which 

dreams ;  with  all  this,  his  skin  is  commonly  cool  gave  umbrage  to  the  authf Hrities  of  his  native 

and  M>ft,  his  pulse  slow,  and  his  tongue  inoist.  city,  in  which   he  had  been  established  as  a 

8oon  dflirium  manifests  itiHrlf;  if  questioned,  the  Uwyer,  Ilelolme  repaired   to  England,     lleie 

patient  often  answers  rightly  enougli,  but  if  left  he  found  in  the  study  of  Briti>h  institutions  an 

to  hiniM'lf  ho  be|j:in<«  to  talk  or  nmtter ;  he  is  ample  field  for  his  ol>*ter^-ant  natniv,  and  at 

florrouutlvd  by  frightful  or  loathsome  animals;  the  same  time  a  congenial  pc»litiral  atmosphere, 

be  is  piir>iue«l  bv  some  one  who  has  a  de>ign  lie  whs  the  author  of  various  works  and  SMsays 

npon  hi!*Iife  ;  heliu.4  terrible  and  irhiiiitly  vi!»inii.4.  on  political  affiuRs  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his 

Though  in<»t  commonly  of  a  fri^rhtful  or  tcrrity-  )MM>k  on  tiie  English  constituti<»n.    Finrt  written 

ing  character,  the  delirium  is  not  invariably  m»  ;  in  French  and  publishe<l  at  Amsterdam  in  17T1, 

oocaMttnally  ttie  apfiearanivs  are  droll  or  ludi-  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  which  induced 

crous,  and  the  patient  iieems  ainu?ie«l  by  them.  IMohne  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  and  to  pulv- 

Ue is  rurt'ly  flangeroiis;  his  predominant eUHttion  li**h  a  new  edition  in  Engli*»h,  which  appeared  in 

Is  fear ;  but  in  the  effort  to  esciin*  an  imaginary  1772.     Ihe  demand  for  it  l»ecatnc  k>  great  that 

enemy,  he  may  be  guilty  of  amunKT(iU!«a&»auIt,  4  new  editions  were  sold  within  SO  years,  and 

or  more  prf»bably  of  taking  his  own  life.     The  a  Ctemian   traa<«lution  appeared  at  Altuna  in 

delirium   continues  until  the  fiatient  dies  ex-  1784.    A  new  edition,  with  life  ami  notes  by  J. 

bausteiKor  until  he  sinkn  into  a  ^let•p  ft-om  whirh  Mac<jre{n>r,  M.  P.,  was  publi^heil  in  1^53. 
he  awakes  comparatively  ratioiuil.    WImtu  the        DELUS,  or  Du.i*a,  now  Diu  or  t^uiUJ,  the 
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KDalleBt  island  of  the  Oydidea,  called  also  hj  Greece,  either  from  Delphos  the  son  of  ApoUo^ 
the  ancients  Asteria,  Ortygia,  or  Chlamydia,  or  from  a  dolphin  (drX^,  or  drX^ir),  in  thm 
One  of  their  legends,  probably  alluding  to  its  form  of  which  Apollo  nuhed  into  the  seai 
origin  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  represents  it  as  after  having  killed  the  dragon  I^tho,  and  deter- 
having  risen  fix>m  the  waves  of  the  sea  at  a  mined  on  the  erection  of  a  temple  on  the  spot. 
stroke  of  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  floated  on  Boarding  a  Cretan  vessd,  he  made  it  pass  by 
tbe.£g»an,  until  it  was  moored  to  its  bottom  the  place  of  its  destination,  Pylos,  and  entered 
with  adamantine  chains  by  Jupiter,  in  order  the  harbor  of  Cirrha,  where  ib»  Cretans  on 
that  it  might  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  La-  landing  were  again  struck  by  the  M>pearanoe  of 
tona,  who  was  delivered  there,  on  a  desert  rock  the  god  as  a  beautiful  youth,  and  with*  songs 
and  under  a  shady  tree,  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  and  hymns  followed  him  to  serve  as  his  priesls 
hence  called  Delius  and  Delia.  To  them  the  at  Delphi,  which  they  founded.  The  first  sane* 
island  was  sacred,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tuary  of  Apollo  was  a  rude  shelter  of  laurel 
▼ow  of  Latona  a  temple  was  erected  by  Erysioh-  boughs,  soon  replaced  by  a  temple  which  stood 
thou,  son  of  Cecrops,  at  the  foot  of  if^untQyn-  700  years,  and  was  burned  in  548  B.  C.  The 
thus,  which  in  due  time  was  ^oriched  by  the  Amphictyons  contracted  with  the  rich  Athttiiaa 
gifts  of  nations,  and  remained  unshaken  by  the  Alcmaoonidn  for  its  rebuilding,  who  did  more 
earthquakes  that  often  desolated  neighboring  than  they  promised,  maldng  the  fit>nt  of  the 
islanuL  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  gave  re-  splendid  edifice  of  pure  Panan  marble  instead 
spouses  here  in  summer,  and  at  Patora  in  Lycia  of  common  stone.  The  cold  stream  of  the  Cas- 
in  wintM*.  was  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  and  talian  firing  flowed  by  it,  as  it  also  did  by  Um 
trustworthy.  Dellan  festivals  were  held  here  temples  of  Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva.  It 
every  4  years ;  the  Athenians  sent  there  yearly  enclosed  the  cavern  Pythium,  containing  a  lb- 
thdr  Theoria  with  choruses  and  dances.  Latona  sure,  out  of  which  arose  mephitic  vapors  of  iiip 
had  also  her  temple.  Deloswascdonizedbythe  toxicating  and  convulsing  power.  Thiswasdis* 
loDianSi  became  the  centre  of  splendid  festivals  covered  by  a  shepherd,  who,  tending  his  goats  at 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  was  ruled  by  kings,  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  foUowing  them 
who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  functions  to  the  brink  of  tlie  chasm,  fell  into  prophetie 
of  priests.  In  later  times  it  became  dependent  ecstasy.  It  was  above  the  chasm  that  the  high 
upon  the  Athenians,  who  performed  t^ere  2  tripod,  coveredwith  laurels,  was  fixed,  on  whm 
porifioationa,  first  under  Hsistratus,  and  sec-  the  Ffthia  or  priestess  of  the  god  was  placed, 
ondly  in  the  6th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  after  naving  bathed  in  the  Gastalian  spring,  and 
(426  B.  C,  as  described  in  the  8d  book  of  wreathed  her  hair  with  a  garland  of  kureL 
Thncydides),  by  removing  the  tombs  and  dead  She  was  convulsed  to  ecstasy,  sometimes  ev^ 
bodies  to  a  neighboring  island,  and  who  ako  to  fatal  frenzy,  by  the  suffocatiuff  exhalationi^ 
enacted  a  law  to  guard  the  sacred  ground  from  and  by  chewing  the  leaves  of  a  laurel  branch 
the  pdlution  of  births  and  deaths.  Its  towns,  which  ^e  held  in  her  hand ;  the  color  of  her 
having  no  walla,  wore  guarded  by  their  sanctity ;  fleuse  changing,  her  limbs  diivering,  her  hair 
its  temple  and  immense  treasures  were  un-  bristling,  her  eves  beaming^  and  her  lips  foaming 
touched  by  the  Persians  in  their  invasion ;  and  she  uttered  wild  groans  and  bowlings,  as  well 
during  the  following  wars  it  became  the  seat  as  single  confused  words  and  sounds.  In  the 
of  the  common  treasury  of  the  Grecian  states,  earlier  times  these  were  carefully  collected,  ar* 
When  this  was  removed  to  Athens,  Delos  de-  ranged  in  verse,  usually  in  ambiguous  phrases^ 
cayed,  but  was  still  remarkable  for  commerce ;  and  rendered  in  writing  as  the  divine  answers, 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Ro-  The  Pythia,  who  often  fell  a  victim  to  the  ez* 
mans  (146  B.  C),  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the  dtement  of  her  office,  was  bound  for  Hfe  and  to 
slave  trade,  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  art.  The  the  strictest  chastity.  At  first  only  poor  young 
dty  and  temple  were  plundered  and  destroyed  girls  were  selected  for  the  service,  but  afterwam 
by  Menophanes,  general  of  Mithridates,  king  of  women  of  the  age  of  50  at  least,  and  natives  of 
Pontus,  and  the  women  and  children  sent  as  Delphi.  Themanagementof  the  temple  of  Del* 
slaves  to  Ama.  The  remains  of  the  splendid  phi,andeiq)ecially^itstrea8ury,  which  was  en- 
ancient  bnildicgs  were  at  a  later  period  carried  riched  by  the  donations  of  those  consulting  the 
away  by  the  Venetians  and  Byzantines ;  but  a  god,  by  Uie  tithes  of  the  i^Kuls  of  the  conquered, 
few  broken  pillars  and  architraves  are  still  to  be  by  consecrated  presents,  and  the  regular  deposits 
seen  on  the  almost  desert  island,  whither  shepr  of  states  and  individuaiB^  was  intrusted  to  the 
herds  from  the  neighboring  islands  transport  Amphiotyons,  or  the  deputies  of  the  surround- 
their  flocks,  its  dimate  being  regarded  as  un-  ing  dties  and  states  who  assembled  there ;  but 
healtfiy  for  inhabitation.  the  orade  was  ruled  by  the  priests,  natives  of 
D£LPHI,  or  Delphos  (Or.  6i  ArX^),  asmaU  the  town,  pr  rather  under  the  influence  of  an 
town  of  andent  Phocis,  of  high  importance  in  ailstooracy  of  its  inhabitanta,  who  were  all  re< 
the  history  of  Greece  as  the  seat  of  Uie  oracle  g^irded  as  the  sacred  family  of  Apollo,  and  de- 
of  Apollo.    It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  am*  lighted  in  continual  sacrifices,  festivals,  feasts, 

eiitheatre,  on  the  steep  S.  W.  extremity  of  and  processions,  as  well  ss  in  the  Pythian  nmea^ 

ount  Parnassus,  in  a  secluded  mountain  region,  which  were  held  in  the  plain  between  Ddphi 

in  the  midst  of  wild  peaks,  rocks,  and  cliffs.   Its  and  Cirrha.    The  place  was  believed  to  be  the 

name  had  its  origin,  according  to  the  legends  of  centre  of  the  earth,  and  indeed  was  called  ita 
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BftTsL  two  Mgles  sent  bj  Japiter  from  east  and  of  the  bnllw  it  enliTened  by  tho  spiket  of  th« 
w«tt  baying  met  tliere.  The  inflaenpe  of  Del-  larkspora  bearing  tbeir  byacinUi4ike  bkxMna. 
pM  through  the  oracle  on  the  affiurs  of  Greece  The  few  wedu  preTioos  to  the  proper  timo 
and  other  nation*  was  immense.  Its  treasarea,  for  taking  np  the  balbs  soffice  to  eihanst  tho 
moounents,  and  statoes,  partionlariy  those  of  beantj  of  toe  larkspora,  so  that  thej  can  be 
the  temple oi  AptJlo,  wereprodigions in  num-  remoTed  together.  The  pereniual delphinioms 
ber,  Taloe,  md  splendor.  Tnere  conld  be  seen,  are  oonspicnoos  lior  siae  and  altitode.  Th^ 
beside  the  coontless  statoes  of  gods,  demigods,  Tary,  however,  in  both  these  particnlan.  Some 
and  illustrious  men,  the  extravagant  gifts  of  prow  from  5  to  6  feet  high  in  a  few  weeks,  bav- 
CrcBSDSi  king  of  Lydia,  the  p(Nrtioo  with  the  in-  ma  spikes  of  coarse  blue  or  pale  Uoe  flowem 
aoriptions  of  the  7  sages,  Persian  bucklers  from  Others  are  more  supine,  have  weaker  flower 
the  bsttle  of  Marathon,  the  beaks  of  Persian  stems,  and  a  more  divided  and  more  graeafoL 
ships  taken  in  naval  victories,  the  shields  of  and  delicate  foliage.  The  blossoma  of  sncli  ere 
tbe  invading  Gaols,  an  image  of  Homer,  the  proportionably  more  beautifol,  vary ing  from  the 
grave  of  NeoptcJemos,  son  of  AchiUes,  the  chair  mtensest  blue  or  azure  to  a  paler  color,  and  ao 
of  Pindar,  with  many  paintings  and  other  works  shading  off  by  degrees  to  a  pearl  v  or  opaleaoent 
of  art  These  treasures  temmed  the  avarice  of  tint.  Cultivation  has  produced  many  extra- 
Xerxes,  whooe  troops  were  frightened  away  by  ordinary  and  double  sorts,  of  whkh  tbe  D. 
skilful  miracles,  as  were  afterward  the  invading  grand^orum^  or  Ohineae,  aa  it  is  sometimee 
Gaols;  many  of  them,  however,  were  taken  and  called/and  Buck^s  seedling  are  among  the  fin- 
wasted  by  the  Phocians  in  their  wars  against  est.  These  perennials  are,  however,  berbeoe- 
tbe  Amphictyons ;  they  were  borrowed  by  ous,  all  dying  down  to  the  root  and  rising  again 
BvUa,  who  could  not  be  awed  by  miracles,  and  with  strong  shoots  in  the  next  year.  From 
plundered  by  Nero.  The  decayed  place  was  a  singular  resemblance  of  the  inner  petab,  ea- 
still  further  6tripi>ed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  peciuly  in  the  single  flowera,  to  the  body  of 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  ooukl  as  little  restore  a  bee,  tliey  have  been  called  bee  larkspora^ 
tta  s|4endor  as  he  could  the  worship  of  the  an-  Uie  pubescence  accompanying  them  heipinf 
eleotgodsw  the  illusion  by  its  seeming  to  be  hairs.    The 

DELl'illN,  the  name  applied  to  a  celebrated  species  native  in  the  United   8tatea   are  D. 

editkMi  of  tlie  Latin  classios  which  was  prepared  exaltatum  (Mx.),  with  a  stem  from  8  to  5  feet 

In  the  reign  of  l»uis  XIV.,  by  39  of  tlie  best  high  and  purplisli  blue  flowers,  occurring  in 

aeholars  of  the  time,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  Pennsylvania ;  2>.  trieome  (Mx.X  apretty  specice 

(in  Mtum  Iklvhihi).  of  a  foot  high,  seen  in  Ohio ;  ana  D,  aamreum 

DELPIIiyiUM,  the  name  of  an  extensive  (Mx.X  a  cliaracteristio  species  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
genns  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  nesota.  One  other  is  becoming  natnralixed,  D. 
Mongingto  the  natural  order  of  ran MuniMtfAS.  coMolida  (Linn.),  having  escaped  from  grain 
They  have  handiiome  irregular  flowers,  resem-  fields  and  appearing  on  the  sides  of  the  roada^  like 
blinff  somewhat  the  fanciful  figures  of  tlie  dolphin  many  othvr  foreign  species  introduced  by  seeds 
or  the  spurs  of  larkM,  and  are  commonly  known  frum  abnuul,  cither  for  the  garden  or  in  field 
as  lariwpurs.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  husbandry.  A  splendid  scarlet-flowered  del- 
aconites.  The  seeds,  eAi>ecially  of  />.  itaphisa-  phinium  was  discovered  hy  Dr.  Parry  in  1850, 
Cla  (Htavesacre)  and  A  eonsolida  (branching  on  the  mountains  east  of  Son  Diego.  It  b  J>, 
kspur),  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  owing  eoccinettm  (Torrey,  in  *^  Mexican  Boundary 
to  the  violence  of  tlieir  operation  are  seldom  Survey**).     Another  scarlet-flowered  species  is 

gven  internally ;  they  are,  however,  employed  known  as  D.nvdicante.  Ik>th  are  deemed  likely 

i  destroying   vermin.     Tlio  extract  (driphi^  to  becfmie  great  acquisitions  to  the  gardens. 

hm)  Ims  recently  lieen  used  in  tic  douloureux,  DELTA,  the  name  given  to  the  triangular 

paralysiH,  and  rheumatism.    The  blossoms  of  alluvial  region  included  between  the  mouths  of 

the  delphiniums  are  very  showy,  and  in  some  the  Nile,  from  its  resemblance  in  fonn  to  the 

aorta  they  are  even  extremely  rich  and  mag-  Greek  letter  of  this  name.  A,    The  tenn  after- 

nificeut.     Ttiose   known   as  ilie  n>cket  lurk-  ward  came  to  be  applied  in  general  to  similar  ^- 

Krs  have  elegantly  coloretl  flowers,  though  luvial  f<inuations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivem, 

y  are  apt  to  exhibit  too  light  and  less  showy  wliatevcr  might  bo  their  sha|>e. 

tinta.    The  double  kinds  (»f  these  are  very  at-  DEJ.TA,  the  southernmost  co.  of  the  opper 

tractive  t4>  the  eye  in  early  summer.     Their  peninsula  of  Mic!iif;aii,  washed  by  I^e  Mich)* 

aeeds  are  sown  in  flnely  pulverized  and  rich  soil  gan  and  by  iireen  Hay ;  area,  about  3,500  sq.  m. 

in  the  autumn,  either  in  bet^  in  imtches,  or  Tlie  Menonionee  river  on  the  S.  W.  seitarates  it 

in  single  rows,  as  fiinry  or  ta.Hte  may  uictate,  and  from  WiM*on«tin.     It  has  a  hilly,  well  wooded 

the  young  itlonts  thinnetl  uut  when  it  is  ncces-  surface,  and  contains  abundance  of  linie!*tone 

sary.    If  allnwed  to  stand  tiKJi-IoM*  together,  the  and  sandstone.     Tlio  census  of  ]8du  given  no 

flf>werspiki*s  ore  not  so  well  develotHMl.    S>nie-  infonuation  res|iei'tiiig  this  county,  which  was 

times  they  are  used  to  succee<l  the  blooiiiiug  of  tlien  but  partially  (»rganized.    It  was  prxibably 

hyacinths,  and  are  acconlingly  Si>wn  in  or  near  nxune«)  fnnn  iiN  triangular  shape, 

hyacinth  UhIk.    Tlieinten«tici^of  tulip  beds  are  DELrC.  Jean  ANitnic,  a  Swiss  natural  t>hi- 

aoroetimes9«»wn  with  them  in  the  same  way ;  loexMiher,  U»rn   in   (u-neva,  Feb.  8,  1727,  uiM 

and  thus  the  period  of  tlie  fading  of  the  flowers  in  Hiud»or,  near  I»ndon,  Nov.  7,  1M7.     ilia 
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fklher,  an  anthor  of  considerable  merit,  was  able  Slementaire  de  geologie  (8to^  Paris,  1809),  he  op- 
to  give  him  an  excellent  education,  though  he  poses  the  system  of  Hutton  and  Playfuir,  which 
devoted  him  to  commercial  parsnits,  in  which  attributes  the  changes  in  the  earth^s  structure 
the  first  half  of  his  life  was  spent.  Dnring  the  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  advocates  the  agency 
numerous  loumeys  which  his  business  required  of  water,  and  the  lesser  antiquity  of  the  pres- 
him  to  make  into  the  neighboring  countries,  he  ent  state  of  the  continents.  Guvier  ranks  him 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Guil-  among  the  first  geologbts  of  lus  age.  He  con- 
laume  Antoine,  a  fine  collection  of  objects  of  tributed  many  papers  to  the  Journal  de  phy- 
natural  history.  In  1778,  obliged  by  commer-  nquCj  the  Journal  des  mines,  and  the  ^  Philo- 
cial  misfortune  to  leave  his  native  city,  he  sophical  Magazine,''  on  mineralogy,  geology, 
went  to  Englimd,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  and  electricity ;  he  separated  the  diemicasl 
royal  society  of  London,  and  was  appointed  from  the  electrioial  e^cts  of  the  voltaic  pile^  and 
reader  to  the  queen ;  this  situation  he  held  constructed  an  ingenious  but  incomplete  instm- 
fbr44yei*s,inthelatter  part  of  bis  life  making  ment,  the  dry  electric  column,  for  measuring 
several  tours  in  central  Europe,  passing  6  years  the  electricitv  of  the  air.  Some  of  his  theories 
in  Germany,  and  after  his  return  in  1804  making  are  not  a  little  fanciful,  and  he  strenuously  op- 
a  geological  tour  in  England;  he  received  at  posed  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  compositiooL 
G^ttingen  the  appointment  of  honorary  profes-  of  water ;  still  his  meteorological  experiments 
9or  of  geology  in  that  university,  though  ho  on  heat  and  moisture  are  of  great  value.  He 
never  entered  upon  its  duties ;  he  was  also  a  cor*  published  also  several  volumes  of  his  geological 
responding  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  travels  in  England,  and  northern  and  central 
fellow  ci  several  other  scientific  associations.  Europe,  and  works  on  the  Baconian  philoso- 
His  principal  writings  treat  of  geology  and  me-  phy,  the  religious  education  of  children,  and  on 
teorok)^;  his  first  important  work  in  the  ordec  Christianity.— Guillaumb  Antoikb,  brother  of 
of  publication  was  lUcherehes  sur  Us  modifica*  the  preceding,  bom  in  1729,  died  in  Geneva, 
tUmi  de  Vatmoeph^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva,  1772),  Jan.  26, 1812.  He  travelled  extensively,  visit- 
which  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  on  ins  Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  l756-'57,  making  fine 
the  applications  of  barometers,  thermometers,  collections  of  volcanic  products,  fossil  shells^  and 
and  hydrometers  to  practical  purposes ;  he  sub*  other  objects  of  natural  history ;  he  was  a  dose 
stituteu  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  R^umur's  observer,  exact  reasoner,  and  dear  and  vigorous 
thermometer,  and  invented  a  portable  barome-  writer.  His  papers  on  mineralogy  and  geology 
ter,  establishing  correct  rules  for  determining  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  physique^  1798 
by  this  instrument  the  height  of  mountains  and  to  1804;  BihliotMque  Britannique,  1801  to  1809 ; 
the  depth  of  mines;  other  papers  on  sul^ects  con-  and  Mereure  de  France jlB06^^7.  Ho  was  ex- 
nectea  with  meteorology  are  scattered  through  ceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  an  enthusiastic  col- 
the  ** Philosophical  Transactions"  from  1771  lector  of  coins,  of  which  he  had  a  fine  cabinet. 
to  1792.  He  inherited  a  great  veneration  for  DELUGE,  an  overflow  of  water,  flooding  the 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  father,  who  had  land^  commonly  applied  to  designate  the  No- 
written  much  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  achian  flood  of  the  Scriptures.  This  great  nat- 
Mandeville  and  other  sceptical  authors,  and  his  nral  phenomenon  is  described  in  the  first  book 
religious  fervor  is  manifest  in  all  his  works,  con-  of  Moses  as  occurring,  as  ordinarily  calculated, 
trasting  strikingly  with  the  prevailing  infidel  in  the  1656th  year  after  the  creation,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  1778-'80  he  published  the  600th  year  of  the  life  of  Noah.  A  similar  ca- 
Lettret  phynquet  et  morales  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  tastrophe  is  also  recorded  in  the  legends  and 
terre  (6  vols.  8vo.,  La  Haye);  this  work  treats  traditions  of  dmost  all  races  upon  Uie  earth; 
particularly  on  the  comparatively  recent  origin  and  in  most  instances  the  descriptions,  though 
of  the  present  continents  and  their  mountains,  sometimes  in  an  allegorical  form,  so  closely  re- 
and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  back  this  origin  to  semble  the  particulars  of  the  account  given  by 
a  period  more  remote  than  that  assigned  by  the  Moses,  that  they  have  been  generally  regarded 
Mosaic  chronology  to  the  flood.  Though  all  his  as  referring  to  the  same  gr^  event.  Among 
conclusions  are  not  now  admitted  in  geology,  he  the  nations  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  with 
extended  the  limits  of  this  science,  and  estab-  whom  the  modes  of  life  are  least  changed  from 
lished  many  important  points  by  his  experiments  those  of  remote  antiquity,  these  traditions  have 
in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  con-  been  handed  down  from  the  period  of  their  earli- 
nected  with  it.  His  reverence  for  the  Bible  led  est  histories.  The  Chinese  have  been  understood 
him  to  explain  any  apparent  contradiction  be-  to  refer  to  it  as  the  great  event  which  divided 
tween  geological  phenomena  and  the  Mosaic  the  race  of  men  into  the  higher  ancUower  agesi 
account  of  creation ;  he  considers  the  6  days  Davis,  liowever,  in  his  work  on  the  Chinese, 
of  Genesis  as  so  many  periods  of  immense  and  attaches  less  importance  to  the  traditional  ef- 
indefinite  duration  preceding  the  epoch  of  the  fectsoftheir  deluge,  and  suggests  that  from  tlieir 
actual  condition  of  the  globe,  and  attributes  own  account  of  it  the  flood  may  have  been  but 
the  deluge  to  the  filling  up  of  cavities  supposed  an  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  great  Yellow 
to  have  been  left  void  in  the  earth's  crust ;  the  river,  which  by  their  inundation  might  now 
work  is  written  in  a  truly  religious  spirit,  and  sweep  over  extensive  and  thickly  populated 
abounds  in  noble  tlionghts  and  interesting  ob-  plains.  But  in  the  fanciful  picturing  of  the  Hin- 
servations  on  men  and  manners.    In  his  TraiU  doo  tradition  of  the  god  Vishnu  meeting  and 
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waralnff  the  orinoe  Satyavarata.  and  Airnisbing  said  to  have  been  found  poesessed  of  the  rtoiy 
him  with  a  large  Tesflel,  in  which  the  prince  of  the  delage  with  the  incidents  of  that  of  Koilii 
with  7  Nishb  and  their  wiree  were  saved,  we  the  ark,  tlie  animals  introduced  into  it,  the  tead- 
appear  to  reoognixe  the  same  event  which  oo-  ing  out  a  bird  (\n  this  instance  a  crow)  to  look  lor 
eorred  to  the  Jewish  race,  the  identity  made  dry  land,  and  its  return  to  the  ark.    Our  nativa 
itill  more  positive  by  the  same  narrative  of  Indians  possessed  traditions  of  a  great  chief  be- 
what  afterward  happened  to  the  prince  and  his  ins  preserved  upon  a  raft  with  pairs  of  all  the 
aoDs.    The  Paraees  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  animals,  and  finally  reaching  the  new  earth  pra- 
Fersians  preserve  the  record  of  a  universal  flood  pared  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit.    The  inhab> 
of  waters  brought  upon  man  for  the  oorrup-  itants  of  the  South  sea  islands  preserve  similar 
tlons  introduoea  by  Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit  records ;  but  among  these  and  most  barbarona 
The  Chaldeans  retained  a  rimilar  account  to  that  tribes  the  traditions  are  modified  by  the  peeii* 
of  If  OSes,  representing  like  it  a  race  of  giants  as  liar  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  each  giving 
living  htlton  the  time  of  the  fiood,  on  account  a  oolor  refiected  from.  fkmiJiar  cirwimaTancaa 
of  wboee  impieties  this  punishment  was  infiict-  and  modes  of  life,  and  each  placing  the  sceoa 
ed.    Berosos,  in  whose  writinn  this  narrative  of  the  great  event  in  their  own  country^ — Tbeae 
was  found  and  appealed  to  by  Joeephus,  as  cor-  numerous  traditions  are  variously  regarded  by 
roborating  the  Jewish  account,  states  that  the  different  writers.    To  some  they  are  Uie  strong* 
reoudns  of  the  ark  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  est  testimony  corroborating  their  understanding 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  the  people  con-  of  the  Scripture  statement — that  at  some  time 
tinned  to  collect  the  asphaltum  fh>m  it  for  a  In  the  early  historv  of  the  race  the  whole  human 
diarm.   Abydenus  found  in  the  archivea  of  the  family  were  neariy  exterminated  by  a  terrible 
If  edes  and  Babylonians  a  similar  statement  of  and  universal  flood.  Others  regard  them  aa  pror- 
the  ark  beluff  in  preservation  at  these  mountains,  ing  too  much ;  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  Yft- 
and  visited  bv  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  rious  tribes  having  continuea  to  oooopv  the  tar- 
ing relics  of  it    ue  speaks  of  Noah  as  a  king,  ritories  they  make  the  scene  of  the  delnge  flrom 
whom  he  calls  Seisithrus,  and  narrates,  as  many  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  each  most  have 
of  the  other  traditions  do,  the  sending  out  of  had  its  own  ark  and  its  own  Noah ;  while,  th^ 
birds  firom  the  ark,  and  their  return  with  traces  say,  modem  researches  into  the  characterialiea 
of  mud  upon  their  feet   Some  of  the  Christian  and  history  of  the  ntecies  are  opposed  to  the 
liUhers,  as  Theof^ilns  and  Chrysostom,  speak  probability  of  the  different  raoea  naving  sprnaf 
of  the  ark  as  existing  even  in  their  time.    The  and  been  distributed  from  one  common  eentre 
Koah  of  the  Greeks  was  Deucalion,  and  tlie  within  the  time  pasMd  since  this  eatastroplM^ 
account  given  of  the  flood,  in  which  he  and  hb  aa  assigned  by  their  traditions.    Many,  tlMwe* 
wife  Pyn*ha  were  saved  in  a  ship,  to  remark-  fore,  consider  these  histories  as  rsfevring  lo 
ably  similar  to  that  of  the  Nuachlan  deluge,  local  floods,  to  which  all  countries  are  mora  or 
While  connected  with  thto  in  most  of  its  par-  less  subject,  and  the  accounts  of  whiob  huive 
ticulars,  one  incident  on  the  other  hand  serves  been  often  unwittingly  modified  by  thoae  who 
to  give  it  a  close  relation  to  the  more  obscure  received  them,  generally  through  languagce  im- 
traditions  preserved  by  very  different  races  in  perfectly  understood,  and  with  feelings  prtdi^ 
a  far  distant  part  of  the  globe.    After  leaving  posed  to  find  resemblances  to  the  story  whidi 
the  ship,  it  to  stated  to  have  been  the  first  care  formed  a  part  of  their  faith.    What  really  was 
of  Deucalion  to  consult  the  orsde  of  Themto  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  waters 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  earth  should  be  has  long  been  a  quention  of  great  interest  to 
repeopled.  Tlie  response  of  the  oracle  was  that  scholars  and  theoloffians.    An  account  of  thdr 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  should  veil  their  faces,  various  theories  and  reasoninp  would  here  be 
unloose  their  girdles,  and  throw  behind  theic  out  of  place.    Though  the  direct  evidence  of 
backs  the  bones  of  their  great  mother.   Constru-  the  deluge,  which  geology  might  naturally  be 
ing  thU  to  mean  the  earth,  they  threw  behind  expected  to  unfold,  has  been  controverted  rt- 
them  the  stones  aathered  from  the  surface,  peatedly,  the  pursuit  of  the  science  has  ner- 
Those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  and  ertheleas  brought  together  multitodea  of  in- 
tboso  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.    The  stances  of  partisl  catastrophes  of  this  natsre, 
Mexicans  are  describe<)  by  Humboldt  t»  haviuff,  which  have  occurred  at  various  times  in  diflRer- 
with  many  of  the  rude  nations  of  the  new  worid,  ent  parts  of  tlie  world.    The  possibilitv  of  d^ 
their  tradiitions  of  tlie  great  delnge.    They  say  vatM  lakeii,  by  the  sinking  of  their  barriers, 
a  man  and  woman  were  saved  upon  a  high  flooding  large  territories,  was  long  since  shown 
nxxintain  q^med  Tamanacn,  and  casting  behind  by  Sir  Chanel  Lyell ;  and  he  also,  by  refersnee 
them  over  their  heads  the  fniit  of  the  mauritia  to  the  sinking  of  extensive  area%  such  as  is  now 
palm  tree,  they  saw  men  and  women  spring  known  to  occur,  showed  in  how  simple  a  man- 
np  fW>m  the  seeds  of  these  fruits.    Prescott  ner  the  vast  low  dintrict  bordering  the  Enxine 
(^  Conquest  of  Mexico,*'  vol.  iii.  p.  378)  no-  and  the  Caspian  iiiiplit  be  flooded.     The  late 
tices  otlier  traditions  reaemhling  the  Scripture  Hugh  Miller  takes  up  and  develops  thto  view 
areount  of  the  deluge.     The  Peruvians  date  in  the  laKt  of  his  worK^  the** Testimony  of  the 
back  the  period  of  the  delnge  to  a  time  long  Hockn  ;*"  and  as  this  prettenta  tlie  opinicHW  now 
anterior  to  the  extotence  of  their  incas.    Tlie  ent4*rtained  by  many  miiNls  of  the  highest  or- 
orifinal  inhabitanto  of  the  iiland  of  Cuba  are  der  in  both  science  and  religion,  it  mi^  well  be 
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presented  in  these  pages  as  the  most  plans-  inland   seas,  though  it  belong  to  a  different 

ible  exposition  of  this  sabject :   *^  There  is  a  system  from  that  of  tlie  Caspuin  and  the  Anl^ 

remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,   chiefly  in  covered  a  vastly  greater  area  than  it  does  now — 

the  Asiatic  continent,  though  it  extends  into  a  consequence  apparently  ofa  more  considerable 

Europe,  and  which  is  nearly  equal  to  all  £v-  depression  in  the  Oaucasian  region  than  at  pres- 

rope  in  area,  whose  riyers  ^me  of  them,  such  ent  exists.    Herodotus,  as  quoted  by  Ouvier  in 

as  the  Vc^ga,  the  Ural,  the  Sihon,  the  Koor,  and  his  '  Theory  of  the  Eiirth,'  represents  the  sea 

the  Amoo,  of  great  size)  do  not  fall  into  the  of  Azov  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  Euxine.  With 

ocean,  or  into  any  of  the  many  seas  which  com-  the  known  racts  then  regarding  the  depressed 

municate  with  it.    They  are,  on  the  contrair:  Asiatic  region  before  us,  kt  us  see  whetner  we 

all  turned  inward,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  cannot  originate  a  theory  of  the  deluge  firee 

losing  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  from  at  least  the  palpable  monstrosities  of  the 

tract,  in  the  lakes  of  a  nunless  district,  in  which  older  ones.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  hnmaa 

they  supply  but  the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  family,  still   amounting   to   several  millionai 

fkUing  in  the  western  parts  into  seas  such  as  though  greatly  reduced  by  exterminating  warn 

the  Oaspian  and  the  AraL    In  this  region  there  and  exhausting  vices^  were  congregated  m  that 

are  extensive  districts  still  under  the  level  of  tract  of  country,  which,  extending  eastward 

the  ocean.    The  shore  line  of  the  Oaspian,  for  from  the  modem  Ararat  to  far  beyond  the  sea 

instance,  is  rather  more  than  83  feet  beneath  of  Aral,  includes  the  original  Caucasian  centre 

that  of  the  Black  sea;  and  some  of  the  great  of  the  race;  let  us  suppose  that,  the  hour  of 

flat  steppes  which  spread  out  around  it,  such  as  judgment  having  at  length  arrived,  the  land  be* 

what  is  known  as  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  have  gan  gradually  to  sink,  as  the  tract  in  the  Run 

a  mean  level  of  about  80  feet  beneath  that  of  the  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year  1819,  or  as  the  traot 

Baltic.    Were  there  a  trench-like  strip  of  conn-  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  known 

try  that  communicated  between  the  Caspian  as  the  *  sunk  country,'  sank  in  the  year  1831 ; 

and  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  be  depressed  beneath  further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took 

the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  so  open  up  place  dowly  and  equally  for  40  days  together, 

the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  as  to  lay  under  at  the  rate  of  about  400  feet  per  day — ^a  rate  not 

water  an  extensive  and  populous  region,  con-  twice  greater  than  that  at  which  the  tide  rises 

tmning  the  cities  of  Astrakhan  and  Astrabad,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  which  would 

and  many  other  towns  and  villages.    Nor  b  it  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a  persist* 

unworthy  of  remark,  surely,  that  one  of  the  de-  ent  inward  flowing  of  tne  sea ;  let  us  vet  fhrthef 

pressed  steppes  of  this  peculiar  region  is  known  suppose  that,  flrom  mayhap  some  volcanic  out- 

as  the  *"  Low  ^ppe  of  the  Caucasus,*  and  forms  burst,  coincident  with  the  depression,  and  an 

no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  reoog-  effect  of  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  the  atmo- 

nixed  centre  of  the  human  family.    The  Mount  sphere  was  so  affected,  that  heavy  drenching 

Ararat  on  which,  according  to  many  of  our  rains  continued  to  descend  during  the  whole 

commentators,  the  ark  rested,  rises  immedi-  time,  and  that  Uiough  they  could  contribute  but 

ately  on  the  western  edge  of  this  great  hollow ;  litde  to  ^e  actual  volume  of  the  flood — at  moat 

the  Mount  Ararat  selected  as  the  scene  of  that  only  some  5  or  6  inches  per  day — ^they  at  least 

event  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  certainly  not  with-  seemed  to  constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and 

out  some  show  of  reason,  lies  far  within  it.  added  greatly  to  its  terrors  by  swelling  the 

Vast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and  charged  with  rivers,  and  rushing  downward  in  torrents  fix>m 

sea  sh^ls,  show  that  the  Caspian  sea  was  at  no  the  hills.    The  depression  which,  by  extending 

distant  period  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  to  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  one 

now.    In  an  outer  region,  which  includes  the  hand,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  on  the  o^er, 

vast  desert  of  Khiva,  shells  also  abound ;  but  they  would  open  up  by  3  separate  channels  the  foun- 

seem  to  belong,  as  a  group,  rather  to  some  of  the  tuns  of  the  great  deep,  and  which  included,  let 

later  tertiary  eras  than  to  the  recent  period.  It  us  suppose^  an  area  of  about  2,000  miles  eadi 

is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  as  on  parts  of  way,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  40th  day,  be 

the  western  shores  of  our  own  country,  where  sunk  in  its  centre  to  the  depth  of  16,000  feet— « 

recent  marine  deposits  lie  over  marine  depos-  depth  sufficiently  profound  to  bury  the  loftiest 

its  of  the  pleistocene  age,  while  a  terrestrial  monntuns  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  having  a 

deposit,  representative  of  an  intervening  parox-  gradient  of  declination  of  but  16  feet  per  mile, 

ysm  of  upheaval,  lies  between ;  it  is  possible^  I  the  contour  of  its  hills  and  plains  would  remain 

say,  that  in  this  great  depressed  area,  the  re-  apparently  what  they  haa  been  before ;  the 

gion  covered  of  old  by  a  tertiary  sea,  which  we  doomed  inhabitants  would  see  but  the  water 

know  united  the  sea  of  Aral  with  the  Caspian,  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge 

and  rolled  over  many  a  wide  steppe  and  vast  after  another  swept  away,  till  the  last  witness 

plain,  may  have  been  again  covered  for  a  brief  of  the  scene  would  have  perished,  and  the  last 

period  (after  ages  of  upheaval)  by  the  breaking  hilltop  would   have  disappeared ;  and  when 

in  of  the  great  deep  during  that  season  of  judg-  after  150  days  had  come  and  gone  the  depress- 

xnent  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  ed  hollow  would  have  begun  slowly  to  rise, 

the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems  and  when  after  the  5th  month  had  passed  the 

confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  during  even  the  ark  would  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of 

historie  period  at  least  one  oi  the  neighboring  Mount  Ararat|  all  that  oould  have  been  seen 
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troui  tho  upper  window  of  toe  vessel  would  be  mother,  a  patrioUe  and  aocompllflbed 

dmplj  a  boundless  sea,  roogbened  by  tided,  now  educated  them  accordingly.   Having  studied  for 

flowing  outward,  with  a  reversed  course,  to-  2  years  at  the  Vienna  academy  of  engineer^ 

ward  the  distant  ocean«  by  the  3  great  outlets  Henryk  left  it  in  1809,  refusing  to  accept  a 

which,  during  the  period  of  depression,  had  commission  fVom  the  Austrian  government,  and 

given  access  to  the  waters.    Xcxih  would  of  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  national 

ooorw  sou  that  *  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  anny  of  tho  newly  created  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

8U>p|ied.'  and  that  the  waters  returned  from  off  He  became  a  lieutenant  at  the  opening  of  the 

the  earth  continually ;  but  whetlier  the  deluge  campaign  a^nst  Russia  in  1812,  was  made 

had  been  partial  or  univerMiL  he  could  neitlier  captain  by  Napoleon  on  the  batile  field  of 

see  nor  know.    His  pros^pect  in  either  case  Smolensk,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 

would  have  been  equally  that  described  by  the  of  Leip^c,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Gen. 

poet  Bowles :  Wielohor^i,  then  at  Paris,  and  retomed  to  lib 

Th«  mijchtj  arfc  Dative  Country  after  the  fall  of  the  French  em* 

<»f  buunJicM  wau>ra  Um  Min't  orient  orb  In  agricultural  pursuits,  and  m  1825  was  elect- 

fr^niiVh'r^uViiVhiX:^^^  ^  •  °|^"^'  o(f»»«  ^^^^'  <«^'^  where  he^tjd 

baiiiiur.  M  she  h^ncit  vera  luM  aod  Uiit  With  the  Opposition.    Alter  the  outbreak  of  tha 

in  buUuv  IomUimm.**  revolution  at  Warsaw  (Nov.  1830X  he  was  ap* 

DEMADES,  an  Athenian  orator  (died  818  pointed  nuijor  of  a  regiment  fonned  in  bia 

B.  C.X  ^'ho,  from  being  a  sailor  or  fishmonger,  native  palatinate,  was  intrusted  with  the  com* 

raised  himself  to  a  prominent  position  at  Athens,  mand  of  the  mobile  national  guard  of  the  aanMi 

He  belonged  to  tne  pro-Macedonian  or  peace  marched  with  his  trooi>8  to  the  capita  in  Feb. 

party,  and  was  the  virulent  opponent  of  De-  1831,  received  from  Skrzynecki  the  couunand 

mosthenes.     He  fought,  however,  at  Chsronea  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  fought  bravdy  at 

indefeiiooofGrecianliberty,  and  was  taken  pris-  I>embe  and  Liw,  and  with  still  greater  dia- 

oner,  but  Philiu  restortHl  him  his  freedom,  and  tinctiou  at  Kuflew,  against  the  overwhelminc 

treated  him  wiui  marked  ditttiuction.  He  used  his  anuy  of  Diebitsch.    8ent  to  defend  a  bridge  of 

influence  with  thu  conqueror  to  obtain  favorable  the  Narew,  he  repuUed  the  Ruwians  after  a 

terms  for  his  native  city.  After  tho  death  of  Philip  bloody  battle  of  14  hours.    He  was  next  at- 

he  became  the  steady  supporter  of  Alexander's  tached  to  tlie  expedition  to  Lithuania,  whlcb^ 

supremacy ;  and  when  after  the  dentruction  of  being  undertaken  too  late  and  under  Gielgnd 

Thebes  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  and  Chlapowski,  proved  a  failure  after  a  few 

Demontheiies,  Deinades,  under  tlie  incentive  of  a  successful  engngenieiita.   Gielgud  waa  shot  as  a 

bribe  from  tlio  friends  of  the  latter,  interceded  traitor  by  one  of  his  followers*;  Chlapow»ki 

with  tlie  king,  and  mitigated  his  vengeance,  crossed  the  Prusbian  frontier  and  surrendered. 

Afterwurd,  when  Demostlienes  and  his  friends  I>embini»ki  alone  led  his  dctai'hment  through 

left  tlie  city  on  the  a|>proach  of  Antipater  and  the  mar»hos  and  forciits  of  Lithuania,  par^y 

Crateruii,  lie  induced  the  {K.'Ople  t<»  pronounce  aiuid  and  partly  behind  the   Uuii»ian  armies, 

senteni^  of  death  against  them.     Having  been  back  to  the  capital,  where  he  unexiiectcdly  ap> 

sent  as  ainbasKudor  to  Anti|iatcr,  the  latter  put  }K.>ared  on  Aug.  5,  and  was  received  with  great 

him  to  death  on  discovering  letters  of  his  in  enthusiasm  by   tiie  pe<»plc,  and   with  public 

which  he  urged  Uie  enemies  of  that  general  to  thanks  bv  the  diet.  Miule  governor  of  Wiinaw, 

attack  him.     Deinades  was  a  great  wit,  and  ex*  he  was  also  for  a  few  days  hUccesH)r  in  the  chief 

celled  a'^  an  extemporaneous  orator.     A  large  command  to  Skrzynei-ki,  but  soon  disapiiointed 

fragment  of  an  oration  commonly  ascribed  to  the  hopes  he  had  excited.     AAer  thv  fall  of 

Deiuudc\  in  which  he  defendd  his  |>oIitical  ctin-  Waniaw  in  September  he  followed  Kybin»ki  to 

duct  during  AKxander's  reign,  is  contained  in  Pnii<»iia,  went  thence  to  France,  wliere  he  pub- 

the  ci'Uei'tive  o<liti(»n  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  li^hed  his  Mimoirts  »nr  hi  eampa^Ht  de  Zi/Am- 

its  genuinencM  'a  coute^ti-d.     Cicero  and  Quin-  auU  (Stra>bourg,  1832|,  and  in  1833  to  Eanrpc, 

tilian  Uith  Ma^ri  that  Deinades  left  no  orations  to  sMi^t  in  the  organization  of  the  army  ufjle- 

behiud  him.  hemet  Ali,  whohe  ofTenbive  operations,  through 

DEM  .WEND,  Moi'NT,  the  highest  summit  Ibraliim  Pa^ha,  against  the  rorte,  which  was 

of  the  Elbrooz  niountaiikt  in  Persia,  l»etween  tiup|Kirti^  by  Uu*«ia,  promised  to  odWr  a  new 

the  provinces  of  Iruk-.Vjamce  and  Mazaiideran,  theatre  of  w  ar  against  tlie  latter  power.    This 

lat.  35^  50'  N.,  long.  52    E.    It  i*«  an  extinct  v(»l-  hoi»e,  hf»wever,  mmiu  vani»lK'd,  and  IWmbinski 

canu,  c<»nit'al  in  >ha|ie,  and  about  15jKKj  fei>t  returned  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  cimipara- 

high.    It  yields  large  quantities  of  pumice  ht one  tive  retirement  till  Itvib,  when  after  the  out- 

and  »uro  vulphur,  and  around  ita  baste  are  scv-  break  of  February  he  went  to  (ienuany,  and  waa 

eral  hot  ^prings.  present  at  the  M»-caIIed  Slavic  congress uf  Prague. 

DEMHINSKI,  HcvaTK,  aP<»litih  general, lK>rn  i laving  returned  to  Paris,  he  waii  iwrMiadeU  by 

In  the  |»ahitinute  of  i.*racow,  Jan.  IC,  171(1.    His  Count  Teleky  to  acvept  a  rommaixi  in  Hungary, 

father,  u  Zealous  adlierent  of  the  anti-Uusf>ian  while  hi.H  old  colleague  Hem  was  already  «n- 

party,  and  of  the  constitution  of  May  3.  urged  gaged  in  n.von(|Uering  Transylvania.     He  siio> 

lip«Ki  hisi  young  mhh  in  hi:*  will  the  duty  of  do-  ceeded  in  |ias>ing  through  (iermaiiy  and  over 

the  same  principle*  through  life ;  his  the  Au»trian  frontier,  arrived  at  Debraeaa  ia 
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Jon.  1849,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  bat-  in  Paris,  in  1837 ;  his  memoirs  of  the  Honga- 
tie  field  in  the  camp  of  Perczel,  who  was  then  rian  campaign  are  still  expected, 
executing  a  successM  manoeavre  against  the  DEMERARA,  one  of  the  8  counties  into 
Austrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  (Jan.  which  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  in  South 
2dX  and  received  the  chief  command  of  the  America  has  been  divided  since  1831,  derives  its 
main  Hungarian  army  on  F^.  5  The  machi-  name  from  the  river  Demerara.  It  lies  between 
nations  of  Gdrgey,  however,  who  was  impatient  lat  0°  40'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  long.  57^  and  61® 
of  being  subordinate  to  another,  and  he  a  for*  W.,  is  situated  between  the  other  2  counties, 
eigner,  soon  hindered  the  plans  and  opera-  Essequibo  and  Berbice,  and  occupies  the  centre 
tions  of  Dembinski.  The  Austrian  general  of  the  seaboard  for  about  90  m.  Pop.  accord- 
Schlick,  allowed  to  retreat  from  Kaschau,  baffled  ing  to  the  census  of  1851,  75,767,  including  that 
Dembinski^s  attempt  to  stop  him  at  Putnok,  of  Georgetown  (25,508),  which  is  the  capital  of 
forced  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  GO-  the  county  and  of  the  colony.  (See  Guiana.) 
mOr  and  Ilevea,  and  appeared  on  the  right  DEMETER.  See  Cebss. 
fiank  of  the  Hungarian  army,  in  tlie  great  bat-  DEM£T2^  FsiDtoo  Augusts,  a  French  phi- 
tie  of  Edpolna  TFeb.  26,  27),  where  the  latter  lanthropist,  bom  May  12, 1796.  He  was  bred  to 
was  attacked  while  marching  to  take  the  of-  the  law,  and  officiated  for  several  years  as  one 
fensive.  This  unexpected  event,  and  the  want  of  of  the  j  udges  of  the  court  of  police  correetionells 
predsion  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  on  the  at  Paris.  Thus  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
part  of  GOrgey's  divisions,  owing  in  part  to  great  number  of  juvenile  oflfenders,  for  whom  at 
their  distribution  on  the  vast  battle  field  in  con-  that  time  there  was  no  house  of  correction,  or 
sequence  of  Dembinski's  distrust  of  that  general,  place  of  confinement,  except  with  the  adult  pria- 
cansed  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian  army  to  oners,  from  whom  they  soon  learned  to  be(x>me 
KOvesd,  where  an  attack  of  the  enemy  (Feb.  adepts  in  crime.  Fortunately,  about  this  period 
28)  was  successfully  repulsed,  and  finally  be-  M.  Lucas,  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  con- 
yond  the  llieiss,  amid  difficulties  caused  by  the  ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  benevolent 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  deficiency  of  institution,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  reforma- 
provisions,  and  attacks  of  the  Austrians.  On  tion  of  some  of  these  juvenile  criminals.  Of 
their  arrival  at  Fared  several  of  the  officers  this  society  M.  Demetz  early  became  an  active 
openly  declared  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  member,  and  was  finally  sent  with  M.  L^n 
d^ilities  oi  the  Polish  general,  and  the  govern-  Faucher  by  the  society  to  investigate  the  con- 
ment  was  thus  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  dition  and  results  of  the  agricultural  colonies 
chief  coDunand.  In  the  spring  he  received  the  which  had  been  established  in  Belgium  and 
command  of  a  corps  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  Holland  for  the  reformation  of  young  offenders. 
which,  however,  he  soon  resigned  to  Gen.  Wy-  M.  Demetz  also  visited  Hamburg,  and  at  the 
aocki,  oeing  unable  to  agree  with  the  ministry  rauhea  JTata,  near  that  city,  then  as  now  under 
of  war  rounding  the  operations.  On  July  2,  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wichern,  he  found 
wh^i  G6rgey*8  continued  disobedience  amid  the  model  of  a  reformatory  colony  which  he 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  from  had  thus  far  sought  in  v^n.  Having  returned 
every  quarter  finally  forced  Kossuth  to  more  to  France,  M.  Demetz,  in  connection  with  the 
decisive  action,  Dembinski  received  the  virtual,  viscount  de  Courteilles,  established  in  1839  the 
and  his  friend  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  M^  colony  of  Mettrai,  near  Tours,  the  viscount  offer- 
aa&roa  the  nominal  command  of  all  the  Hun-  ing  a  portion  of  his  own  estate  for  the  experiment. 
garian  armies.  But  the  order  for  concentration  In  July  of  that  year  they  assembled  28  young  men 
was  not  executed ;  Grdrgey  still  acted  independ-  of  good  families  there,  and  occupied  themselves 
ently.  and  reached  the  Theiss  only  i^ter  a  in  training  them  for  teachers  for  the  young  of- 
lengtnened  though  victorious  retreat,  and  when  fenders  who  were  to  be  brought  there.  In  Jan. 
the  Russians  had  crossed  it;  Dembinski  was  1840,  they  admitted  12  young  criminals,  and 
defeated  at  SzOreg  (Aug.  5),  and  forced  to  give  gradually  increased  the  number,  till  now  they 
up  the  lines  of  the  Theiss  and  Maros.  Instead  have  more  than  700  of  this  class  under  training. 
of  fklling  back  upon  Arad,  where  GOrgey's  army  Since  the  death  of  Courteilles  (1854)  the  suoer- 
waa  expected  to  arrive,  Dembinski,  dreading  intendence  of  the  establishment  has  devolved  on 
either  the  treachery  of  Uiat  rival,  or  the  relief  M.  Demetz.  The  success  of  this  colony  has  led 
of  Temibvdr,  which  was  about  to  surrender,  by  to  the  organization  of  many  similar  establish- 
the  enemy,  retreated  toward  Hie  latter  fortress,  ments  in  Great  Britain  and  in  continental  £u- 
and  there  lost  (Aug.  9)  the  bloody  battle  which  rope.  M.  Demetz  has  aided  many  of  these 
sealed  the  &te  of  the  revolution,  in  spite  of  enterprises  by  his  presence  and  personal  infln- 
the  cooperation  on  that  day  of  Bem,  Guyon,  ence,  particularly  in  England.  He  has  published 
Kmety,  Perczel,  Wysocki,  and  other  leaders.  BapporU  d  M,  le  eomte  ds  Montalivet  iur  le$ 
The  remnants  of  the  army  retreated  toward  peniteneUn  d€$  6taU  Unit,  the  result  of  his  in- 
Logoa,  Gorgey  surrendered  (Aug.  13),  and  Dem-  "vestigations  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
Imuki  sought  refuge  with  Kossuth  in  Turkey,  in  1836,  in  company  with  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
whence,  as  a  citizen  of  France,  he  was  allowed  DEMETRIUS,  or  Dmitri,  the  name  of  seve- 
to  return  to  that  country  in  1850.  A  Polish  ral  Russian  princes,  who  reigned  in  the  13th, 
pamphlet  entitled  ^^  A  Glance  at  the  Last  Events  14th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  most  important 
of  tlM  Polish  Revolution,''  was  published  by  him  of  them  is  known  under  the  name  of  Dnutri 


SaraozTmletx,  or  the  Pnndo  Dsmotrini,  and  U  HaTing  TaaqniilMd  Prion  Uatiiknld  b  D«ak 

(encrallr  beUeTcd  to  Iwt«  ftbelj  Mmnied  the  ISM,  uw  pnteDder  wm  In  bb  tun  ddbtfcd  br 

nameof  tbttfowiger  aDrrlTliWNDor  Ivuthe  tiw  «mm  oeowal  in  Jan.  lMl5,uidFrcMadbMK 

Torrible,  who  during  tlk«  mgn  of  the  dd«r  to  PootiTl;  hot  the  Mddcn  death  of  Bocii  by 

MO,  the  fe«bl«  Fedor,  was  eoDfined  b^  Borit  nopiezy  or  polmta  toon  teRobatad  the  war. 

Godonoff,  the  brother-in-law  and  nler  of  the  BamaDofl;  road^eommander  t^  the  maj  hy 

ccar,  in  the  town  of  Uglitch,  and  died  there  in  hii  sod  aiiA  aotXHaor,  Fedor,  came  into  IM 

1B9I  a  violent  death,  which  waaattribntedbjliis  camp  of  the  enem j  to  Implore  hia  marej.    A 

mother  to  the  bvacberr  of  Borin.    The  young  depatatlon  l^om  Moeeow  ofliared  to  anrmder 

prince  wai  fonnd  in  hu  blood,  the  knife  with  the  capital,  the  new  ozar  and  hia  bmilj  wen 

which  he  had  been  playing  in  bli  throat;  some  ampriaed  in  the  Kremlin  and  thrown  into  toiaoi^ 

Tidlun  (him  the  ooort  were  pointed  ont  by  the  and  the  Tiotor  entered  Uoeoow  in  trinmpn  hnm 

lamenting  mother  aa  the  mnrderets,  to  the  ga-  the  ahonti  of  the  people  ^Jnn«^  1601%  and  waa 

tbering  people  of  the  place,  who,  bnadealiy  orowned  ai  Ciar  Deuietnaa.     Fedor  and  hia 

rerering  Die  borne  of  Boriic,  and  hating  the  mother  had  been  murdered,  nerhm  by  hlaeoB- 

Qwrper,  rn^ed  npon  the  ttrangers  and  maaea-  tnand ;  otiter  memben  of  toe  nnnapiiy  ftmily 

cred  them.    Boris  took  fierce  revenge  for  thia  alao  were  made  victinnof  hiacnwity  or  poliey, 

fawnlt  on  the  people  and  town  of  U^itoh,  and  hot  a  daughter  of  Boria  waa  qiared  to  beeoma 

ample  testimony  waa  promred  to  prove  before  hie  ooncnbine.    The  widow  of  Caar  Ivan  waa 

bis  tribnnal  that  Oemetrlna  died  aeddentally.  now  bronght  forth  from  the  ctmTent,  fat  wbieb 

Hie  despotic  though  energetic  reign  befhre  and  abe  bad  ao  long  l>een  aeelnded,  and  her  taon  and 

after  the  death  of  Fedor,  the  last  of  the  Rnrika  onibtacee  gave  pobUo  Mnotkw  to  tba  tdanli^ 

£  COS),  had  prepared  Ibe  mind*  of  the  Bnwians  of  (he  now  eiar  with  her  ton  Demetrini.  Ub 
r  a  rebellion,  when  mmora  of  Demetrine  bar-  rrign  waa  mailed  fhim  tbe  beginning  bv  Tigor 
log  escaped  the  handa  of  tbe  aansrina  by  the  and  energy  aa  well  m  aUUty ;  bat  hia  lor*  at 
eobatitution  of  another  riotlro  spread  over  the  Innovationa,  hia  nodligaised  pndileotkia  telha 
eonntry.  Tlie  pretender,  whoeeresl  name  and  mltnre,  institntion%  and  even  religion  of  Fobod, 
origin  are  itill  a  mystery,  made  liis  int  di»-  and  his  oAen  eipresaed  contempt  of  tba  «■»- 
dosnm  in  1S08  at  the  oonrt  of  Prince  Adam  toms,  superetition^  and  barbarons  ignoraoea  oif 
WisniowiecU  in  lithnanla,  where  be  was  serv-  his  mlijeeta,  soon  made  him  tbe  o^eet  ef  ■•■ 
big  in  ilie  o^Mclty  of  a  page.  Prince  Coaetan-  timtal  hatred.  Tbe  arrival  of  bia  fbroi^  ^ooaa^ 
tine  Tisniowiedi,  thebnrther  of  Adam,  Intro-  with  alarge  and  pompoaatninofPaiidinoblai^ 
dnced  him  to  hia  father-in-law,  Uniszek,  palatine  warriora,  and  Jeamt&  the  arrogant  and  rack' 
of  Bandomir.  Some  ot  the  Polisb  nobtee  and  befaavior  of  some  of  tbeae  loUowan^  and 
their  fliends  were  gained  by  tbe  pefsnaRve  skill  mors  of  the  ciar's  intended  ^koataay  ttou  tha 
of  tbe  pretender,  others  were  incited  by  hopea  RnssUn  ehnroh,  finally  ondermlned  hia  Ibrana. 
of  adTcnluroi  or  gain  to  mpport  him,  while  A  few  days  after  the  celebration  of  hia  naptUa 
ICnii-zcic  was  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  seat-  with  Uaryns,  and  her  coronation,  a  band  at  eat- 
ingnpon  tbe  throne  of  Kossia  his  beautiful  and  n>iratnra,  led  by  Prince  Bhniski,  who  waa  In- 
ambitious  dangbtcr,  Maryna,  for  whom  the  oehted  to  Demetrins  for  tite  generoBS  pardon  of 
{oath  declared  his  love.  An  andience  of  the  afbnnerplot,Bsaaultedthe£rM|irm.  neMialitna 
ing,SigismandIlI.,waseasily  gained,  and,  the  fooud  some  Ikithfnl  defenden,  and  erinecd  •>• 
interests  of  both  Ibe  state  and  tbe  Catholic  treme  boldncM  in  the  defence  of  hia  Hfe,  but  in 
ebnrch  decisively  pleading  in  favur  of  the  cause,  rain,  Tiioossnds  of  hb  men,  Indudli^  iwaili 
the  Dublea  were  allowed  to  eet  on  fbot  an  cxpe-  all  the  Poles,  were  mercilsMy  bntobared  witn 
dition  to  Moscow,  Independently  of  tbe  govern-  him,  by  the  infuriated  people  (Hay  It,  IKM). 
Dient.  Tbe  future  czar  was  xealonsly  assisted  Prince  Shuiski  was  pmeUmcd  caar  under  the 
by  the  JeituitB,  whose  Infloence  had  now  l>egun  name  of  Basil  III.,  but  t>eing  attacked  by  n  new 
to  be  of  great  weight  In  the  oonncilsof  Poland,  pretender,  also  calling  hinuelf  Demetnna,  and 
and  Ri'iiie  historians,  therefore,  sospect  him  to  or  the  PtJea  and  tiwedci^  waa  obliged  to  iwigii 
bavc  hui-D  the  ilirt  and  tool  of  the  order.  A  hu  throne.  Tlie  origin  and  prevkMia  bburref 
almnltaneous  revult  uf  the  Roasian  Coesacks  the  new  Demetrins  are  unknown;  hia  aMIilba 
Main«t  the  rule  of  Jtoris,  under  tbe  lead  of  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  bdt  bia  depradnlieiH 
Grishka  (GrefTorr)  UtrepiefT,  a  runawav  monk,  made  him  an  oblect  of  terror,  and  vvaB  tba 
aaeonded  the  enterprise.  The  menaoed  prince,  capital  was  held  ny  hmi  in  a  kind  of  bloakada 
in  order  to  degrade  hb  rival.  Identified  him  for  man  than  a  year.  Some  of  hb  man  bar- 
wlth  the  lender  of  the  Cossacks,  a  statement  ing  captured  Haryna,  who  had  bcoo  ralMaad 
which  afterward  misled  sotne  intelligent  writer*,  from  prison  to  return  to  her  country,  tba  ambt 
Tbe  invadUuE  amy,  about  B.OOO  sirvng,  was  re-  tion*  princeas  aeknowledged  Utn  as  bar  InwM 
anfurccd  in  Rnnda by  detaehTnents  of  Coihacka.  hnsband.  But  tbe  prt'.- -iT.r  <■  :i<  M>n  alUr 
Some  of  the  stroogot  cities,  snmmoned  in  the  murdered  by  a  Tartar  sinrl  uf  h»  K'uMt^  and 
name  of  the  son  d  Ivan,  voluntarilr  opened  Iha  Jeip«ded  tiaritan  ^ixhed  mlMrahly.  ac» 
tbeir  nles;  others  were  taken.  Novgurod  eo  to aosne,  In  tba  water*  of  lbs  Cm),  h  ' 
Beversli  alone,  defended  by  BasmannS|  aoteeaa  i  oni  •.  .  .. 
fttDr  checked  their  march,  ibna  efTectoally  aa-  '  —  i^ 
Ma$  tba  operatiau  of  tba  opftoring  ttuf. 
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bj  pretendera,  one  of  whom  called  himself  k  lar  raa^animous  act  of  his  enemj-.    A  treaty 

son  of  the  firat  of  them,  were  bat  slowly  snp-  of  peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  bnt  this  was 

Csed.    The  history  of  the  first  tamottaniett  of  short  duration,  and  the  nor  was  continued 

been  poetically  adorned  by  Balhario,  Push-  with  varioafl  succeas.     More  decisive  were  bia 

kin,  and  Chomiako^  and  made  Che  subject  of  servicestohisfatherin  theeipedition  toGreece, 

an  onfinished  drama  by  Schiller. — Cotnpnre  P.  the  most  iioportant  places  of  which  had  been 

M&rimfee,  La  faux  Demelrliit  (Paris,  1864),  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  Cassander,  son  of 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEKEUS,  so  called  ftwo  Antipater  of  Macedon.    Sailing  from  EiihesoH 

being  a  native  of  the  district  of  Plialerus,  an  (SOT)  to  Athens,  Demetrius  entered  tlie  harbor 

Athenian  orator  and  statesman,  born  about  345,  of  thePineuH  with  his  fleet,  which  was  mistaken 

died  about  262  B.  0.  The  eon  of  poor  pareota,  be  for  that  of  Egypt,  without  meeting  with  any  re* 

Btndied  oratory,  pioetry,  philosopliy,  and  states-  sistance.    Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  bad  ruled 

manship,  particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Athena  for  10  years,  in  allegianco  to  Macedon, 

philosopher  Theopbrastus,  and  began  his  politi-  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Thebes;  Munychis 

eal  career  in  835,  as  an  eloquent  champion  of  and  Megara,  which  were  defended  by  garrisons 

the  democratic  or  anti-Macedonian  party.    This  in  the  interest  of  Oassander,  were  unable  to 

party  being  expelled  from  power,  he  retired  into  withstand  the  skill  and  engines  of  the  besieger, 

volantary  exile,  but  was  afterward  reconciled  and  he  finally  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 

with  his  former  oppenenis;  and  when,  in  817,  Athena,     Having  announced  [he  restoration  of 

Cassander  of  Macedon  became  virtually  master  the  ancient  democratic  institutions,  and  pron^ 

of  Athena,  he  became  governor  in  his  behalf,  ised  diatribntions  of  com  and  ship  timber,  ho 

being    supnorted  by    a  Macedonian    garrison,  was  received  with  the  most  abject  flatteries  as 

He  tbns  ruled  Athens  for  10  years  with  moder-  god  and  deliverer  (aunjp)  by  the  degenerate 

ation  and  success,  though  not  withoat  pervert-  people,  who  now  brolce  the  860  statues  recently 

Ing  the  ricli  revenues  of  the  state  to  hia  personal  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Phalerens.    Sum- 

loiury  and  dissipation.    The  degenerate  Athe-  moned  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  his  war 

nians  rewarded  his  services  by  erecting  in  his  against  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  do- 

honor  aa  many  atatues  as  their  year  contwned  feated  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  made  himself 

days,  but  these  were  scornfaliy  broken   when  master  of  that  island,  liaving  taken  Salamia,  its 

Demetrins  Poiiorcetes  surprised  the  city,  in  807,  chief  city;  after  which  both  his  father  and  him- 

and  compelled  Phalereusto  retire.    Condemned  self  aaaumed  the  title  of  king,  and  their  eiam- 

to  death  in  his  absence,  be  wont  to  Theliea,  and  pie  was  followed  by  the  rival  potentates  of 

afterward  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  treated  Egn''^  Thraco,  and  Syria — Ptolemy,  Lysima- 

by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagns,  but  banished  to  the  clins,  and  Seteucus.     Demetrins  next  undertook 

upper  part  of  the  country  by  hia  son   Philadol-  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land,  which 

phUB,  wlio  had  been  made  heir  against  his  ad-  failed,  his  forces  being  repnbed  with  great  loss. 

Tic«.     He  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  bito  of  a  He  now  turned  toward  Rhodes,  which  he  be- 

snake.    The  fonndation  of  the  Alexandrian  li-  sieged  for  more  than  a  year;  bnt  the  Rhodians, 

brary  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers,  but  supplied  and  reinforced  by  the  allied  enenues 

with  little  reason,  to  his  influence  with  the  Ist  of  his  father,  withstood  bravely,  and  the  aiega 

Ptolemy,    lo  E^pt  Demetrius  composed  nu-  was  terminated  by  a  treaty.    Poiiorcetes  then 

merous   historical,  philosopliical,   and   literary  sailed  to  Greece,  which  was  again  threatened 

works,  of  wliich  only  a  few  fragments  are  ei-  with  the  sway  of  Cossander.     He  compelled  the 

tant,  the  work  on  elocution  wliich  is  known  Bceotians  to  relinquish  theiralliance  with  Moco- 

nnder  his  name  being  the  jiroductiun  of  an  AI-  don,  expelled  Cassander  from  Attica,  and  made 

«iandrian  sophist.    He  is  one  of  the  lost  Athe-  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and 

Qian  orators  who  deserved  the  name ;  his  elo-  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia.    In  Athens  the 

quence,  however,  was   distinguished  by  grace  deified  deliverer  was  received  with  the  wonted 

and  retinement  rather  than  by  power.  honors,  and  resided  as  the  guest  of  Minerva  in 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES  (the  city-be-  the  Parthenon  which  he  polluted  by  shameless 

rieger),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  debauchery.     Ilis  pleasures  and  the  equally  de- 

In  the  history  of  the  long  and  bloody  couten-  grading  manifestations  in  his  honor  were  again 

tions  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  interrupted  by  the  call  of  his  father,  which  he 

GrMt,  bom  shortly  before  the  accession  of  that  was  always  ready  to  obey.     He  hastened   to 

eonqueror  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  was  the  Asia,  and  fonght  in  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  in 

"B  of  Antignnus,  who,  in  the  first  division  of  Phrygia.     The  rival  forces  were  nearly  equal; 


kii  fitber  against  Eumenes  and  Ptolemy,  De-  centre,  commanded  by  hia  father,  was  broken, 

— *~*ns  early  evinced  valor  and  devotion  to  his  and  the  old  man  was  slain  while  yet  expecting 

'\  oan=e.     Oommanding  in  Syria,  he  was  relief  from  his  son.     His  dominionswere  broken 

d  by  Ptoleny  in  the  battle  of  Gaia  (812  up,  the  greater  part  falling  into  the  hands  of 

'    '        11  r«>tored  the  balance  of  the  war  Seleucus.     Demetrius,  retiring  with  the  rem- 

ofliisnnerala,  on  which  nant  of  his  army,  embarked  at  Epbesus  for  Ath- 

't  ^     •        ransom  several  ens,  but  met  on  his  voyage  with  envoys  from 

•p^jing  a  siim-  that  city,  who  announced  to  Ltm  that  be  would 
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not  be  ftiltnittei],     Tlils  drfection  waa  fuUowed  of  Snier,  from  the  gratitode  of  that  ntr.     In  hi* 

br  the  Vhs  ijf  his  vxUa  jni»H!»iionit  in  Gre«ce,  war  airuinst  the  revoked  Jew*  hii   bentcfiaiit 

hi*  irarrJMitii  In-ini;  eiprlhrd  frum  erety  town.  Kicuiur  was  roat«<l  bj  Judas  Maceahwna,  who 

lit  Hucoeuled,  liiiwevLT,  in  nMotiaK  hit  furtutiea  also  cuncluiled  a  treat;  of  alliance  with  tha  E» 

b;  an  alliuiice  with  belvucuti,  t»  wliom  h«  gave  nuuu  ajminit   Ittmetriiif.     His  inLirrfcTeiKe  ia 

bisduugUter  Stratutiioeiii  innrriage.    Tbetreatr  the  affairs  nf  Ca|i)HVilocta  still  niore  alieoaltd 

of  aIUtiiic«  stipulated  that  iJeiiietriiu  should  re-  from  him  the  aeiuite  of  the  repnblie,  and  bit 

tain  iH-MWMil'in  of  Citii-ia,  Cyjirus,  and  a  part  of  oppreasiie  role  and  debanchery  diifiMed  hia 

the  mast  uf  Kjria.     He  now  anned  for  the  re-  own  peoiile.     lostifnlcd  by  the  depoaed  icov- 

cunijiieKt  of  Greece,  heeiemtl  aiid  after  a  long  emur  of  Bibjlon,  one  Rata*  roM  againat  biiD, 

NMHtance  look  Athens  (2U3),  and  made  a  Mic-  claiming  to  be  Aleioader.  aon  of  Aniiorbna 

cewifiil  exjieditiun  iuto  the  Pelupon nexus,  when  Epigilianei,  and  meeting  with  amstance  tnta 

bis  attentiim  was  turned  to  ICaeedoD.     Casaan-  tlie  Rvmaoa,  Jews,  and   Cappadociana,  finaOy 

der  and  hiitelilcHt  HOD  Philip  had  died;  the  two  vanijoiahed   him   in  B  battle.     Dcmcthna  waa 

reiiiainiiiK  Winn,  Antlpater  and  Alexander,  were  ilain  in  his  flight,  after  haring  perfbrnwd  pml- 

•agHfful  in  a  hli>ud7  HtrugKle  for  the  tlirone,  dnd  igies  of  valiir.     Both  r>eraetriua   XicMor   and 

tlie  latter  invoked  the  aid  both  of  Deraelrius  AnliochtuSidelea,  his  sotu,  reigned  fDCGCMvclj 

aud  I'yrrhU'i  of  Ej)irtu.    Pyrrhus  appeared  first  after  liiro. 

anil  ranquisbiil  Antipater ;  Demetriiu  came        DF.UIDOFF,  a  noble  and  wcaltlif  RiiMiaa 

after  him,  and  deprived  Alexander,  who  is  aaid  (amily ,  the    mo)it   distiogoished    memben  ei 

to  hn/e  atteniptiHl  iiis  asaassination,  botli  of  hit  which  are  the  following:  i.  Kncrra,  with  wbon 

thniiiu  and  life  (294).     While  be  was  thus  suo-  the  name  and  nobilitj  uf  the  hotise  originated, 

ccsxful  in  Eun>iie,  he  lost  his  posaeasions  in  Asia,  bom  afler  the  middle  of  the  17tb  centurj-,  tb« 

which  were  tuken  b/  Ptolemj  and  Seleucua.  aon  of  a  serf  in  tite  coTemment  of  To(^  be- 

Tho  fiillowing  4  jeaia  were  occutiied  by  two  came  a  blacksmith  andamanDfactnreraT  arna, 

■iegcs  of  Thuliea,  an  invuion  of  Thrace,  and  a  and  having  acquired  great  itkiU  in  tbe  working 

war  with  Pyrriiua  and  the  jKtoliaus,  after  tbe  of  metals,  established  for  the  goTemnwat  tba 

termination  of  which  be  was  preparing  fur  a  tint  irvn  founder;  in  Siberia  at  Xerianak,  near 

Dew  campaign  in  Afiia,  when  he  was  attacked  Ekaterinburg  (1699).     This  served  aa  a  modd 

(887)  by  a  trii^e  iiiTaiiicn  fmm  Tlimce,  Epinin,  of  many  other  tlourishinft  establisbmenla  in  the 

and  E^ypt-    While  marcbiiiic  agaimt  the  Epi-  Ural  mountains  >nd  was  jiresentcd  to  him  with 

lotes  lie  was  deserted  by  his  Macedonian  troo{M,  ita  dependencies  by  Peter  the  Ureal,  who  also 

who  proclaimeil  Pyrrhiu  as  their  kiii^,    Deine-  ennobled  him.    II.  Aemfi,  son  of  tbe  preoed- 

trim  escaped   to   Im  son   AntigunuM  Gonatan,  ing,  discovered  important  mine*  of  gold,  rilver, 

who  had  Uittintained  possession  uf  Greece,  and  and  copper  indiflcrent  regionBofBiheria,wbieh 

•occectled  in  saving  a  part  of  his  dominion  by  a  lie  and  his  eon  Nikita  were  allowed  by  tbe  gor- 

treaty  with  I'yrrhua.  I^caving  bia  son  in  Greece,  emment  to  work  for  (heir  own  profit  bj  Ger- 

bc  iTuueil  over  to  Miletus  and  funglit  his  way  man  miners.    lie  founded  tbe  extensive  irwi 

aa  fur  ail  the  tiorthcrn  itioimtain  range  of  Syria,  fuunderies  of  lAiwer  Togielsk.  was  mails  eoan- 

but  WKt  finally  cuiujielled  to  surrender  to  Se-  cillor of  ftnle,  anil  dii-d  nliout  IT40.     III.  Part, 

teucuK,  who  kept  hiii  father-in-law  in  coiiHuo-  nepliL-w  uf  ilie  precedliiic,  Uimat  Kevel  in  lT3fl. 

nent  at  Apamea  in  Hyria  till  bis  death  in  2U3.  dii'il  in  1^20.     Ilu  travelled  tlmHigb  several 

Antigonui^  who  bad  lu«  almost  all  Greece,  of-  counlries,  studied  metalhirgy  at  Freiberg  in 

fared  in  vain  the  remainder  of  his  posHessiuna  Suiony,  and   natural  science  under  l.inmi-iis  at 

Mid  himself  for  thufreetlom  of  his  father,  wlio  X'psid.finindcd  at  Mokcow  a  public  cabinet  of  na- 

In  Inrn  cetled  lu  biin  all  hisclainw,  spending  bb  turol history,  ahotimital  garden,  iind a  ]>n<f«MMir- 

losl  ds.rs  in  elTeminate  amusementji  unwurtliy  shipof  natural  M-ien<-e,  and  atluuriHhingl.vceum 

of  hii  warlike  career.  at  S'un>sbv.     IV.  Nicolai,  nephew  of  tbe  pre- 

DKMETUirS   (I.)  SOTER  (the  deliverer),  ceilmi*.  bom  in  1TT4,  i>erv<.-d  in  two  campatgna 

king  of  Syria.  iHirnalKmi  1^7,  died  150  It.C    lie  against  tbe  Turks,  travelled  throogh  Gennauy, 

wa.-!  the  ma  of  Selciirai  Pliiio|iaior,  am)  grand-  Italy,  France,  and  Eii|.'laiid,  e<]uipivd  at  biaown 

son  of  AuliiH'hus  the  (treat.     S'Pit  as  bostogo  exjiviiHe  and  commanded  a  regiment  daring  tbe 

to  lEoine  bv  lii*  father,  lie  remained  tltere  dur-  invasiiiii  of  Na|iole»D,  was  mwle  coltHieL  cmbi^ 

fng  the  wholu   nign  of  Anti>K')iii«  EpiiihaneM,  ami  privy  niuTirillor.  and  died  in  l»S8.     ll«  cn- 

afler  whiHv  deith.  in  I'U,  he  tH~oiight  the  wn-  largvil  the  wealth  of  his  family  by  minivauar- 

ate  to  reU-ose  him  and  wkiiowledgc  him  as  king  pri>es.  and  aihtcd  tu  the  collectiona  of  l£>  Ko^ 

of  Svria.     This  Wing  n-fuM-d,  be  followed  llie  cow  univefHiiy  a  new  cabinet  of  nalanlUalaiT. 

sdvirv  of  his  Mend,  the  hi-<t<>riaii  Piilyhiui,  and  lie  is  also  remarkable  as  an  MtberM  poWiri 

cscijied  secretly  from  Kiime.     He  landed  at  Tri-  eeonon  '.Mint,  mm  nt  lb* 

polis,  in  Phttnieio,  and  woa  baiU'd  as  king  by  precedi  .  r.  tftlS,  was  a' 

tbe  Svriaii«;  the  yonng  Aniincbn^  V.  aiMl  hi*  eated  ii<    '  *  * 

tut<ir  I,y!>ins  were  pDt  tu  di-aib  (162);  and  rich  Knsiqja;" 

presents  niid  ready  subtervienci:  pnicuTed  tbe  of  Sua  i 
ackni>wle<lgiiieiit  of  the  Hew  reipi  by  tlM  Ri>-         1 
mans.    Helivi-ring  Itabykm  from  tite  tyranny 

of  a  deaputic  guveroor,  he  received  bisniraanw  «■ 
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to  bring  np  his  children,  if  any  should  be  born,  In  eh^nf  and  rags,  v&a  bronght  to  the  roftl 

in  the  Koravk  Oatholio  religion,  contrary  to  the  chamber.    At  first  Democedee  denied  liis  Borgi- 

rnle  of  hia  own  conntrj  and  bis  own  raligion,  cal  skill,  bat  tbresta  of  torture  were   Bafficient 

he  lost  for  some  time  the  farur  of  the  emperor  to  make  him  oonfeaa  the  truth.    He  cured  tha 

Nicbolu,  was  sammoned  home  to  answer  for  king,  and  was  royally  rewarded,  both  by  Darioa 

thia  offence,  bnt  waa  aoon  allowed  to  oontinae  and  by  the  women  of  the  harem.    Democedea 

his  raaldenca  in  foreign  conntriea,  and  lived  al>  wished  to  retm^  home,  but  the  king  would  not 

tarnatelj  in  Frnaee  and  Italy,    liia  marriage,  grant  him  permission ;  and  ho  had  before  him, 

bowerer,  had  no  issue,  and  was  soon  dissolved,  of  all  things  the  most  tmnleasant  to  a  Greek, 

On  the  oatbreak  of  tlie  Rnssian  war  against  the  prospect  of  spending  Lis  days  in  a  foreign 

Tnrkejin  1868,  be  was  attached  to  the  RnssiaD  land,  wbenciroumHtanceswronghthislilwration. 

bgation  at  Vienna,  and  made  councillor  of  state.  His  professional  services  were  sought  bj  Atossa, 

On  varions  occasions  he  has  evinced  a  liberality  the  principal  wife  of  Darius.    8Le  was  atfiioted 

BOt  inodequsta  to  his  immenso  possessions,  by  with  a  toinor  on  the  breast,  and  called  in  tha 

donationsand  fonndations  for  public  charity  and  Greek,  who  promised  to  cnre  her  if  she  would 

die  pTOmotioa  of  science,     lie  wrote  in  part  swear  to  do  for  him  any  thing  he  might  ask. 

Um  Vof/age  dam  la  Biu$U  miridionale  tt  la  Having  promised,  and  the  care  effected,  dio 

Orimie,  par  la  Hongrie,  la  Valachie,  el  la  Mol-  readQy  aoaght  to  procure  him  permission  to  re- 

ioaw  (4  vola.  Paris,  1SG9-'41),  in  which  ho  waa  turn  to  Greece,  which  was  what  ha  asked  for  hii 

amited  by  several  French  scholars  and  artists  reward.     Knowing  that  direct  means  would  be 

who  aooompaniod  him.  nseleas,  he  tanshtherto  deceive  the  king,  thongh 

DEMinHGS,  a  Greek  word,  meaning  literally  it  is  not  probable  she  was  aware  of  his  pnrpoee, 

a  bandicraftenuui,  hnt  which  was  applied  by  the  When  Darius  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  nn- 

IWonistS  to  an  eialtod  agent  or  j&>n  employed  dertake  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  she 

tn'thoDeity  in  the  creation  of  theuniverse.  The  asked  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  to  attempt 

natonidngChristians  regarded  the  second  per-  the  conqnestof  Greece,  alleging  that  slio  desired 

ioa  in  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Word,  as  one  of  some  Greek  maidens  for  slaves,  and  telling  him 

■a  infinite  series  of  creators  or  deminrgi.     The  that  Demooedes  was  the  best  person  to  give 

adjaetire  deminrgio  is  used  in  sacred  geology  information  about  his  country.    The  king  was 

to  designate  the  6  days  in  which  the  world  was  indaced  to  send  the  surgeon  to  Greece,  accom- 

created.    ^6ee  Gnostics.)  panied  by  15  Persians,  on  a  secret  mission.    The 

DEMMIN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  Greekpromlsed  to  return,  and  to  delude  the  king 

name  in  the  Pruasiau  district  of  Stettin ;  pop,  of  refused  to  take  any  of  his  own  property,  saying 

the  circle  ■*8,400,  and  of  the  town  7,759.     The  he  should  like  to  find  things  as  they  were  on 

latter  is  sitnated  on  the  frontiers  of  Uecklcn-  coming  back  to  Susa.    Laden  with  rich  prce- 

barg-Sohwerin,  70  m.  from  Stettin,  in  a  valley  enta,  be  went  to  Sidon,  wliero  he  and  his  com- 

sarroonded  by  bills,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  radea  embarked,  and  a  survey  of  Greece  was 

Peene.     It  oonasts  of  the  town  proper  and  8  made  (518  B.  C).     Passing  to  Italy,  Democedes 

sobnrbs,  and  has  manufactories  of  woollens,  persuaded  the  ruler  of  Tarentnm  to  seize  tba 

Unens,  hata,  and  hosiery,  and  an  active  trade  in  Persians  as  spies,  while  he  cbntinned  his  journey 

tobacco,  com,  and  timber.    The  town  proper  ia  to  Crotona.    The  Persians  were  soon  released, 

sumninded  by  a  wall  with  8  gates,  and  was  a  and  proceeding  to  Crotona,  seized  Democedesia 

place  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  Char-  the  market  place ;  but  he  was  rescned  by  bis 

lemagne.     It   has   sustained   numerous   sieges,  fellowcitizens,  who  also  robbed  the  POTslans  of 

Bufiered  severely  during  the  SO  years'  war,  and  their  store  ehip.    On  parting  with  his  Persian 

was  in  180T  tha  scone  of  several  engagemsnta  companions,  he  bade  them  t«ll  Dnrins  he  was 

between  the  French  and  Russians.  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  wrest-, 

DEMOCEDES,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  at  Icr,  whose  famehad  reached  to  Snsa.     ThePer- 

Orotoua,in  Magna  Griecia,  aoout  CSOB.  C.    He  Nana  were  shipwrecked  on  their  way  home  and 

was  supposed  to  have  bad  the  benefit  of  general  made  slaves,  hut  were  recaptured  and  restored 

trdningnnder  Pythagoras.    The  severity  of  hia  to  their  home  by  a  Tarentine  named  Gillus. 

bther,  Galliphon,  caused  him  to  leave  his  home  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  career  of  De- 

and  nttle  at  .^^na,  where  he  waa  very  sue-  mocedes ;  he  is  eaid  to  have  written  a  work  on 

eessfbL  TbenoenewentoninvitationtoAtbens,  medicine,  and  his  professional  reputation  waa 

and  soon  afterward  he  entered  the  service  of  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hippocrates, 

pDljonlMS  ^r^'  of  Samoa.    Accompanying  DEMOCRACY  (Gr.  Brj/iot,  people,  and  rpnnai, 

Uv|wtn»oanis  visit  to  Onstes,  satrap  of  Sar-  to  rule),  the  government  of  the  people  by  them- 

^At,  bo  shared  that  patrdn'a  misfortune,  and  selves.    By  the  Greeks  democracy  was  under- 

a   fihive.     Wl^cn   (jrcntce   was  put  to  stood  to  mean  the  government  of  a  state  by  a 

rorder  of  the  preiit  king,  Democedes  large  body  of  citizens,  in  opposiiion  to  aristocra- 

^.gs  one  of  his  R!nv-H,and  sent  toSusa.  cy,  the  government  by  a  fvt  rich  or  bigb-bora 

— es,  then  monarch  of  Persia,  bav-  families.    In  most  of  the  Greek  republics  tliero 

la  fbot  badly  when  leaping  from  was  a  perpetual  strugf^lc  for  poliliod  power  be~ 

ud  oonld  obtainno  tweentwoclnssesorfactionsof  thecitizens,whose 

tba  Greek  aur-  general  broad  distinction  was  Into  poor  and  rich, 

I,  and  who,  orintothemfuiyandthefew,whi(di,  as  Aristotle 
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lemarln,  are  ooDTertiUa  tenni,  for  it  is  alwayt  In  the  Athenian  repoblio,  the  moat  derooonlie 

the  rioh  who  are  the  lew  and  tbe  not  rich  who  of  the  Greek  states,  when  the  popnlation  and 

are  the^  manj.    The  eoatests  of  these  factions  the  snflfrage  were  most  extended,  in  817  B.  OL, 

led  to  frequent  reyolntiona,  and  a  state  was  said  tiiere  were  hot  S1,000  persons  entitled  to  Tota 

to  be  democratio  or  aristoeratio  as  the  one  or  ont  of  a  total  number  of  more  than  600,000.  la 

the  other  prsTailed.    Bat  the  Greek  repnhlies  444  B.  0.  there  were  19,000,  hot  upon  a  reri* 

were  nerer  at  any  time  democraoies  in  the  mod-  sion  of  the  lists  being  made  at  thesoggestkni  of 

em  sense  of  theterm.    They  wereall  aristocrar  PerideSy  nearly  5,000  names  were  stmck  dH 

oies,  some  of  them  with  a  broad,  others  with  a  because  those  who  bore  them  did  not  bekmgto 

narrow  basis  of  dtiaenship.    Ot  goTemment  tbe  priyileged  cUss.    Thus  at  the  most  spkiraid 

by  tbe  people,  meaning  by  the  people  all  the  period  of  Athenian  history,  only  14,000  persons^ 

adult  males  of  a  nation,  ancient  history  gires  ns  or  about  1  in  40  of  the  population,  had  a  right 

no  example.    The  ftmdamental  basis  of  demoo-  to  vote.    In  aristocratic  Enghmd  about  1  in  10 

racy  is  toe  recognition  of  the  ri^ts  of  man  aa  ars  voters,  while  with  truly  democratic  inaCitii- 

man.    Its  centru  principle  is  the  equality  of  all  tions  in  any  country  the  proportion  of  voters  to 

men  before  tbe  law,  without  regard  to  birth,  the  popnlation  will  be  as  1  to  5  or  6u    fipvia 

property,  or  social  rank;  from  which  principle  was  still  more  undemocratic  than  Athena.  TIm 

tidednoed  the  rightof  aU  mento  an  equal  voice  number  of  voters  in  Laconia  at  the  time  of  the 

or  vote  in  deciding  upon  poblic  affairs,  or  in  se-  Persian  wara,  according  to  Herodotua,  was  only 

lecting  agents  and  representatives  to  perfbrm  8,000,  while  tlie  number  of  free  dtiaeaa  wltii 

the  Amctions  of  legislation  and  to  execute  the  were  rigidly  excluded  from  political  power  ii 

laws.    The  prindpTes  of  denaocracy  are  fordbly  computed  to  have  been  1C,000,  exdnslva  of 

and  clearly  stated  in  the  American  declaration  women,  children,  and  slaves.    In  869  B.  O.  tba 

of  independence,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer-  number  of  Spartan  voters  had  fallen  to  S,000 ; 

son,  who  has  been  called  ^^the  apostle  of  de-  fifty  years  later  there  were  scarody  1,000,  and 

mocracy  **:'' We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-  in  244  B.  C.  they  had  diminished  to  700.    Tha 

evident :  that  all  men  are  created  eoual ;  that  Roman  dtixens,  98  B.  0.,  numbered  468,000^ 

thev  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  which  was  probably  about  Ar  af  the  popola* 

inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  tion  of  Italy  at  that  period.    The  Italian  repob* 

liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That,  to  Ucs  of  the  middle  ages  were  also  &r  flnom  belaff 

secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  democratic  in  their  institutions.    In  fiMt^  reu 

among  men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from  tba  democracy  was  fin»t  put  in  practice  in  ffoven- 

consent  of  the  govemed.**    These  principles  are  ment  by  Uie  colonies  of  New  EnglaiKL     Ib 

still  more  fully  devdoped  in  the  constitutions  Connecticut,  in  1689,  the  deetive  fkanchlsa  wm 

of  the  states  of  the  Union.    The  constitution  given  to  dl  men  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  alia* 

of  New  Hampshire  (1792)  says:  *^  All  men  are  giance  to  the  common wedth ;  the  magistvatas 

bom  equally  free  and  independent ;  therefore  all  and  legislature  were  chosen  annually  by  balloC; 

government  of  right  originates  from  the  people,  and  the  representation  was  apportioned  to  the 

...  All  power  residing  origindly  in  ana  beins  population.    To  this  day  the  most  perfect  da> 

derived  from  the  people,  all  tbe  magistrates  and  mocracies  in  the  world  are  the  towns  of  New 

officers  of  government  are  their  substitutes  and  England,  where  the  whole  adult  mde  popola* 

agents,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  theuL*'  tion  assemble  together  and  dedde  by  their  volas 

The  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitution  their  own  public  affdrs. — Much  coofnsioa  oC 

of  Virginia  in  1776,  adopted  by  the  convention  ideas  on  the  subject  of  democracy  has  beea 

of  1829**80,  and  re-adopted  by  the  convention  caused  by  not  discriminating  between  politied 

of  1850-*51,  says:   **A11  men  are  by  nature  andsocid  democracy,  between  the  democracy 

eaodly  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  of  laws  and  the  democracy  of  sentiment  a^ 

inherent  riglits,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  manners.    Ttie  principle  of  the  legd  and  polill* 

a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  cd  eqndity  of  men  is  not  inconsistent  with  tha 

deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namdy,  the  utmoMt  variety  of  natural  andsocid  dintinctionai 

enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  It  only  forbids  the  creation  by  law  of  artifkid 

of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pur-  distinctions.  Tbe  example  of  the  American  pea* 

suing  snd  ohtdning  happiness  aiod  safety.    All  pie  shows  that  democratic  politicd  institutiooa 

newer  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  are  compatible  with  verv  great  inequdities  in 

from,  the  people ;  magistrates  are  their  trustees  cultivation,  manners,  style  of  living,  socid  cod* 

and  servants,  and  at  dl  times  amenable  to  them."  sideration.  and  the  distnbution  of  property. 

The  constitution  of  Fk>rida  (1838)  says,  "^  that  DEMOCKITrS,  tlie  fatlier  of  the  atomistio 

all  elections  shall  be  free  and  ecjual,  and  that  no  philtMophy,  born  in  Abdera,  Thrace,  about  460 

property  qudification  for  eligibdity  to  c^lce,  or  b.  C,  (lied  in  861.    He  inherited  a  large  for- 

for  the  right  of  suffrage,  didl  ever  be  reonired  tune,  travelled  extend vely  in  Asia,  made  himself 

in  this  slate.^    The  Greek  republics  were  found-  acqudnted  with  the  various  sohoob  of  phiioa- 

ed  on  principles  very  different  from  these.    Po-  ophy  of  his  day,  and  was  promoted  to  hUh 

liticd  power  among  them  was  never  given  to  offices  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.    Ua 

the  maM  of  the  people.    It  was  carefiilly  kept  was  called  the  '*  laughing  philoeopher,**  in  con* 

in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  even  when  trast  to  the  ''  weeping  philosopher**  Ueraditas, 

tba  most  liberd  paities  were  in  the  ascendant  becanse  he  taught  that  a  philosopher  must  nevar 
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tronble  himself  about  the  follies  of  man,  bat  stands  between  the  earth  and  the  heayens, 

regard  them  with  the  most  serene  equanimity,  around  which    the  heavenly  bodies   revolvei 

He  wrote  many  works  on  physical,  moral,  ma-  causing  day  and  night  according  as  they  are  on 

tbematical,  musical,  and  technical  subjects.  The  one  side  or  the  other  of  it,  is  the  battle  field  of  the 

most  complete  collection  of  the  small  remnants  Asuras  and  the  Devas.  The  8  lower  divisions  of 

of  his  writings  extant  is  that  of  Mullach  (Ber^  the  Mem  are  held  by  various  races  of  demons, 

lin,  1848).    **  Every  thing,^*  he  says,  '*  is  com-  the  4th  being  the  lowest  heaven,  and  occupied 

posed  of  atoms  or  infinitely  small  elements,  each  by  the  4  Maharadshas,  who  are  appointed  to  be 

with  a  definite  quality,  form,  and  movement,  kings  of  the  demons.  Around  the  Asuras  cluster 

whose  inevitable  union  and  separation  shape  numerous  associated  groups,  as  the  Rakshasaa, 

idl  different  things  and  forms,  laws  and  effects,  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  appearing  sometimes 

and  dissolve  them  again  for  new  combinations,  as  gigantic  opponents  of  the  gods,  sometimes  as 

The  gods  themselves  and  the  human  mind  origi-  terrible  ogres  with  bloody  tongues  and  long  tusks, 

nate  from  snob  atoms.    There  are  no  casual-  eager  to  devour  human  fie^  and  blood,  and 

ties ;  every  thing  is  necessary  and  determined  lurking  in  fields  and  forests ;  the  Jakshas,  m^ 

by  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  which  have  certain  lignant  and  mischievous,  yet  little  to  be  feared, 

mutual  affinities,  attractions,  and  repulsions.'^  honored  by  the  original  Asiatics  as  atrial  spirits. 

DEMOIVRE,  Abbahaic,  a  French  mathema-  and  exalted  by  the  Brahmins  to  be  servants  of 

tician,  bom  at  Vitry,  in  Champagne,  May  26,  Kuvera ;  the  Nagas,  snakes  with  human  ooun- 

1667,  died  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1754.    Upon  tenances;  the  Mahoragas,  great  dragons;  the 

the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  took  Khnmbandas,  shapeless  dwarfs,  of  uncertain 

refuge  in  England,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach-  origin,  but  unknown  to  the  Brahminic  demon- 

Ing  mathematics.    He  soon  became  connected  ology ;    the  Kinnaras,  homed,  and  having  a 

with  Halley  and  Newton,  was  admitted  into  the  horse's  head,  the  musicians  of  Euvera,  and 

royal  society  of  London  in  1697,  and  was  one  dangerous  to  men ;  the  Gandharbas,  the  musi- 

of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  clans  of  Indra;  the  Gamdas,  kings  of  birds; 

rival  chums  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  in-  and  the  Picatshas,  or  vampires.    According  to 

vention  of  the  method  of  fluxions.    He  survived  their  nature  and  office,  the  different  species  of 

most  of  his  early  associates,  and  his  subsistence  demons  dwell  in  the  air,  the  water,  tne  earth, 

latterly  depended  upon  his  solutions  of  prob-  in  holes  and  clefts,  in  the  lower  portions  of  t^e 

kms  relative  to  games  of  chance,  which  he  was  Meru,  with  the  gods  whose  servants  they  are, 

aeBastomed  to  give  in  a  coffee  house.    Beside  or  on  the  golden  mountains  which  enclose  the 

memoirs  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions.''  inland  seas  in  the  Buddhistic  system  of  worlds.— 

he  published  the  ^  Doctrine  of  Chances"  (1718),  Among  the  Persians  the  Indian  terminology  is 

the  '*  Annuities  on  Lives"  (1724),  and  MisceU  transposed,  the  great  Asura  representing  the  good 

lan$a  Analytiea^  de  Seridnu  et   QuadraturU  creating  principle,  and  the  devs  being  the  evil 

(17S0).  spirits;  thus  indicating  that  religious  antago- 

DEMON  (Gr.  doifwv),  a  name  given  by  the  nism  at  some  time  existed  between  the  eastern 
ancients  to  a  spirit,  or  immaterial  being,  sup-  and  western  Aryans.  As  completed  by  Zoroas- 
posed  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  men  and  ter,  the  Persian  system  made  the  principle  and 
the  celestial  deities.  Demonology  plays  a  prom-  personifications  of  evil  yearly  an  equal  balance 
inent  part  in  the  oldest  religions  of  the  East,  and  etemal  parallel  with  the  good  principle  and 
and  It  was  an  element  in  the  original  worship  its  personifications.  Ormuzd  created  6  resplen- 
of  the  dark-colored  primitive  inhabitants  prior  dent  angels  of  love  and  holiness,  called  Amshas- 
to  the  Aryan  migration — of  the  whole  Fin-  pands,  himself  being  the  7th  and  highest ;  Ahri- 
nish-Turkish-MongoIian  stock,  including  the  oc-  man  then  created  the  6  archdevs,  to  oppose 
enpants  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Further  India,  the  Amshaspands,  to  paralyze  their  efforts  for 
More  ancient  in  India  than  the  Vedas,  it  has  good,  and  substitute  evil.  Ormuzd  created  28 
maintained  itself  there  either  secretly  or  by  Izeds,  or  beneficent  spirits,  who  presided  over  the 
public  sanction  alike  in  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  heavenly  bodies,  and  showered  good  gifts  upon 
and  Islamism.  Its  fullest  and  most  systematic  men ;  but  Ahriman  made  the  28  devs  to  conn- 
development  is  found  in  Buddhism,  which  reck-  teract  their  influence,  and  to  cause  all  manner 
ODS  6  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe,  2  only  of  turmoil  and  distress.  The  most  powerful  and 
of  which,  those  of  men  and  gods,  are  account-  pernicious  of  the  devs  was  the  two-forked  ser- 
ed  good;  the  other  4 — the  Asuras,  irrational  pent  Ashmogh.  The  next  series  of  Ormuzd's 
animals,  Pretas  or  goblins,  and  the  denizens  creations  was  an  infinite  number  of  Fervers, 
of  heU---being  esteemed  evil.  The  Asuras  ara  spirits  representing  the  archetypes  of  all  things, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  wicked  spirits,  and,  and  which  became  tiie  guardian  angels  of  men, 
like  the  Greek  Titans  and  the  Scandinavian  animals,  and  plants.  Ahriman  made  an  equal 
Jotans,  are  in  <>onstant  warfare  with  the  gods  number  of  corresponding  evil  spirits,  so  tnat 
iIMoa»\  the  contest  being  already  begun  in  the  every  man  and  thing  has  its  attendant  bad  as 
age  of  the  Yedas.  They  dwell  beneath  the  3-  well  as  good  genius.  To  arrest  the  progress  of 
pronged  root  of  the  world-mountain,  occupying  evil,  Ormnzd  made  an  egg  filled  with  spirits 
the  nadir,  while  their  great  enemy  Indra,  the  of  light,  but  Ahriman  made  an  egg  which  con- 
highest  Buddhist  god,  sits  upon  the  pinnacle  of  ta'ned  an  equal  force  of  spirits  of  darknes^ 
the  mountain  in  Uie  senith.    The  Meru,  which  and  then  broke  both  together,  so  that  good  and 
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«?flir«M«iityfhft  monMoibiiiBdtd.    Ormnid   power  thtl  t^mipii  «id  nUaidf  smb  to  lUf 
ortated  Um  mtorlal  worid,  but  oooU  not  ez«   own  eoii  and  rain,  at  thnr  allerwvd  inA 


dade  Ahriann  Mid  Ilia  miniftam  from  Hi  deap  oat    Sha  mar  aren  taoqil  ttbo  DailT  alao^  iir 

apaqna  aknMnta.    Ornmad  craalod  a  bnU,  Ilia  alia  begnUaa  Jopitar  hioMalf  when  HaroDlaa  ia 

mafntof  Bii^wliiohAbrimaniiaw.    Fkromita  about  to  be  born  (Iliad,  as.  9S).  Mr.GladHaM 

Mood  grew  tba  ociginal  plants  and  animali,  to  tbinka  bar  traditionaUj  connaoted  wHb  tba 

bwaw  and  dtatroy  which  A  hriman  mada  wolvaai  Habrew  oonoeption  of  the  EtH  Ona,  aid  aqys 

tifera,  asrpaoti,  and  TaBomow  inieota.    From  that  bar  natora  and  ftmetioQ  aia  bail  4 

ka  blaaobad  alamantaiy  partidaa  graw  the  rl-  by  tba  Ea|^  word  ^tamntran.'' 

boi  tiaa,  into  tba  etama  of  which  Ormnid  in-  nmkeathe  damonaganaiicaByoiftif  tftom  ^km 

Ibiad  tba  breath  of  liflB^  and  thc^  baoama  the  goda.  bot  yet  ementiall j  good.    Tb^  w««^  a^ 

fint  man  mid  the  ftnt  woman;  bot  every  bn>  cormng  to  him,  the  long  denartad  golden 

man  being  fa  tempted  throogh  ma  whole  career  of  men,  who  afttf  death  had  beci— a  goal 

by  Ab'^wM*  and  hia  dan,  which  tUp  into  the  terreatrial  demouv  watchiM  nneean  over 

body  «id  prodaca  all  diaaaaea,  and  into  the  mind  conduct  of  mankind,  with  the  r^pl 

and  prodnoa  iH  malka.    WhOehumanliibthna  granted  by  Zeos,  of  djupenrfiy  w 


hangs  waToring  between  two  antamiiitioagen-  taking  acconnt  of  good  and  baddaedfc    Tbay. 

cAas,  each  of  whkh  would  be  infinite  but  lor  formed  the  intermediate  agenta  and  poKaa  hi- 

the  other,  it  ia  declared  that  ultimately  Abri*  tween  the  gods  and  men.    The  dsmoa  af  8aa» 

■Mm  dball  be  overpowered,  driven  through  tor-  ratea  is  an  eminent  eiami^  of  fldth  ia  a  miiia* 

ranta  of  melted  lead, purified,  and  forgiven,and  taring  and  benevolent  spirll^  spesiaQy  dafolai 

Onnuad  diall  reign  amireme. — ^In  the  ancient  to  the  welfare  of  a  single  person^  and  ~ 

Igyptian  religion,  fieth  (or  Typbon)  was  the  ing  him  with  wisdom;  and  beam  i 

namfestation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  evil,  as  to  the  guardian  angds  in  CbrisHaa 

Oafaris  waa  of  good.   It  ia  abundantly  illustrated  and  to  the  iiuniliar  spirits  of  madispval 

in  the  eaiiy  amlptnrea  that  they  were  regarded  dsaa.    The  Hesiodic  creed  received  an 

aa  brothers,  aa  marts  of  the  same  divine  ajstem,  taut  modification  from  the  later  pbilnsoaliBaB> 

and  both  worshipped  as  aods.    The  emblems  Smpedocka  first  introduced  the  oistlnsaaaaf 

ware  deaigned  to  ahow  that  good  and  evil  af-  beneficent  and  maleficent  demoaai  with  aaaij 

teted  the  worid  eoually,  and  existed  together  mde  of  each;  and  was  followed  by  Xsaoanftm^ 

aa  a  necessary  conaition  of  human  existence;  Plak\  Ohrysippus,  and  Flutaroh.    F^dhapa  ll# 

thus  tiie  Indian  systems  had  admitted  both  the  recUem  and  half  wicked  silver  race  whiab  Ha* 

etaatoranddestroyerascharaotersof  the  divine  slod  represents  as  buried  in  the  under  warii| 

beiuflk    80  nearly  equal  in  esteem  were  Seth  where,  though  not  recognised  aa  deaMO^  tti^ 

and  Osiris,  that  their  namea  are  sometimes  in-  nevertaeleis  had  a  name,  dignitar^  and  austoa- 

tsrchangea  asif  synonymous  in  the  titles  of  the  tive  existence,  may  have  be«i  tte  gcna  of  1km 

older  kings ;  and  Seth  is  represented  in  attend-  oonoeption  of  perverse  and  malignant  daBMBiL 

ance  with  other  gods  pourmg  from  a  vase  the  This  modification  of  the  doctrine,  aa  Platank 

qrmbols  of  life  and  power  over  the  newly  ssvs,  rdieved  the  pbiloeopho*  tnm 


crowned  king.    At  a  later  period,  probsbly  cmties  in  the  oonsiaeration  of  divine  nrovldaaas^ 

tiirough  the  mfluenoe  af  foreigners  from  A^  rince  many  phenomena  which  coula  haidbr  ba 

evil  was  resolvedinto  m;  Seth  was  confounded  attributed  to  the  gods,  could  thus  ba  anUaad 

with  the  snake-giant  Apophia,  the  enemy  of  by  referring  them  to  the  agencr  of  oaaMaiL 

Cand  men:  and  the  brother  of  Osiris  no  Tne  old  myths  hsd  erred  in  aitigning  to  Iha 

r  recaivea  divine  honors.    His  name  and  great  divinitiea  proceedings  inconsisteol  wflk 

aqnare-eared  figure  were  eilkoed;  he  ceaaed  to  be  thefardignitv;  ana  both  the  truth  of  the  Iq 

esteemed  a  necessary  antagonistio  companion  to  and  the  exaltation  of  the  divine  eharaatar 

Osiris,  and  was  regwrdedss  acting  in  opposition  saved  by  soppoiing  that  the  terrific  eoai 

from  his  own  trSt  wilL  as  Abriman  opposed  Titanic  convulsions,  the  abductioo^fii^bta, 

Ormoxd,  or  as  the  Manichean  Satan  opposed  cealments^  and  other  discreditable  mythamgiasl 

God;  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  Egyptian  actions,  had  been  the  work  of  bad  damea%  who 

pantheon,  perhapa  in  the  time  of  the  S2o  dy-  were  far  beneath  andunwortlurthaiiotisaef  Iha 

aasty.    The  representation  of  the  great  ser>  tranouil  and  immortal  tods.    Thaol|)aetioaaUa 

aeat  Apophis,  the  symbol  of  sin,  as  pierced  religious  mysteries  and  cersmonie^  too,  which 

ay  the  spear  of  Atmoo  (or  Ilorus),  may  have  custom  retained,  were  necessary  aa  taa  oakr 

basn  the  anteUpe  of  the  prthon  slsin  by  Apol-  means  of  appeasing,  not  thegodS|  but  IbaoMBg- 

la.— Demooa  fint  appear  distinctly  in  the  reli-  nant  demons.    This  distini^ion  served  aa  i»- 

eus  worid  of  the  Ureeks,  in  the  **  Works  and  portent  purpose  in  the  first  eontrovewles  \tt 

ys*"  of  Hesiod.    In  Homer  they  are  not  die-  tween  paganism  and  Chriatianity,  thaQiristlaa 

tingoiibedfimntiie  gods,  and  the  name  is  applied  writen,  as  Clement  and  Tatiaa,  finding  ampia 

to  the  Olympian  di^nitka.    The  Homeric  per-  warrant  in  the  eariier  pagsn  aathors  for  traalh 

aooages  most  neariy  corresponding  to  the  ori-  ing  sll  the  gods  as  demons,  and  In  the  later  for 

antaland  medieval  demons  are  the  Titana,  the  denouncing  tlie  demona  generaOvaa  avU  belaaw 

rspresentatiTes  of  foioa  actios  against  the  di*  The  insensible  change  whicb  had  taken  plaaaTa 

vine  government,  and  especiaOv  Ate,  the  rep-  the  meaninff  cif  the  word  was  thus  ovcriiiokadi 

laaentatlva  of  guile  and  raiaohiiBf.    Ate  is  the  and  it  could  be  answered  by  the  pagan  aathaia 
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that  the  audience  of  Empedoeles  woxQd  repndi-  cions  revenging  devils,  whose  prince  is  Asmo- 
ate  one  branch  of  the  Ohristian  statement,  and  dens ;  the  6th,  of  cozeners,  as  magicians  and 
^at  of  Hesiod  the  other.  How  manj  of  the  witches,  whose  prince  is  Satan ;  &e  6th,  of 
minor  Greek  divinities  were  latterly  indnded  those  aerial  devils  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse 
in  popular  conception  or  even  by  the  philoso-  who  corrupt  the  air  and  oanse  plagues,  thun- 
phers  among  demons  is  indeterminate,  but  the  ders,  and  fires,  and  whose  prince  is  Meresln ; 
early  Ohristians  traced  the  whole  system  of  pa-  the  7th  is  a  destroyer,  causing  wars,  tumults, 
ganism  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  making  all  the  combustions,  uproars,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
characters  of  the  mythology  fallen  angeb.  The  Apocalypse,  and  called  Abaddon ;  the  8th  is  that 
pagan  demons  were  Ion?  lived,  but  not  imraor-  accusing,  calumniating  devil,  called  Diabolus, 
tal ;  Plutarch  records,  ^*  Great  Pan  is  dead  ;**  that  drives  men  to  despair ;  the  9th  embraces 
and  it  is  a  very  ancient  belief  that  the  oracles  tempters  of  several  sorts,  whose  prince  is  MsaA- 
became  dumb  at  our  Saviour^s  birth. — ^In  the  mon.  Gregorius  Tolosanus  makes  7  kinds  of 
angelology  of  the  Jews  the  distinction  between  ethereal  spirits,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
upright  and  fallen  spirits  appears  clearly  in  7  planets,  and  esteems  the  good  angels  to  be  those 
many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  which  are  above  and  the  demons  those  which  are 
at  a  l^r  period  it  was  corrupted  by  popular  below  the  moon.  Marsilius  Ficinus  made  devils 
superstitions.  With  the  mingling  of  Jewish  the  6th  in  his  9  classes  of  intelligent  beings. 
and  Hellenic  ideas  in  the  first  Ohristian  cen-  Wierus,  a  celebrated  demonographer  of  the  16th 
tmiea,  and  with  the  speculations  especially  of  century,  in  his  PBeudonumarchia  Damonum^  fol- 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  began  the  mani-  lowingold  authorities,  establishes  a  complete  in- 
fold developments  in  the  doctrine  of  demons  femal  court,  with  its  princes,  nobles,  officers,  and 
br  the  cabalists  and  other  students  of  the  dignities.  According  to  him,  Satan  is  no  longer 
black  art,  which  were  increased  by  the  intro-  the  sovereign  of  hell,  but  Beelzebub  reigns  in 
duotion  of  foreign  elements  from  the  Scandina-  his  place.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
vian  mythology,  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  court :  Beelzebub,  supreme  chief  of  the  infernal 
and  from  the  Orient  through  the  returning  cm-  empire,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  fly ;  Satan, 
saders,  and  formed  the  complicated  and  fan-  leader  of  the  opposition ;  Eurynomus,  prince  of 
tastio  systems  that  in  the  middle  ages  were  im-  death,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  fly ; 
pottaat  elements  alike  in  popular  belief,  poet-  Holoch,  prince  of  the  realm  of  tears,  grand 
ry,  and  magic  From  the  Saracens  were  derived  cross  of  the  order ;  Pluto,  prince  of  fire ;  Leon- 
the  ^inns  of  Arabian  and  Persian  romance,  ard,  grand  master  of  the  sabbats,  knight  of  the 
and  ftom  the  Northmen  came  a  knowledge  of  flv ;  BaalberiUi,  master  of  alliances ;  Proser- 
Loki,  the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the  grand  pme,  archdevil,  sovereign  princess  of  malignant 
contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  who  is  beautiful  roirits ;  Nergal,  chief  of  the  privy  police  ; 
in  flgure,  but  whose  mind  is  evil,  and  who  is  Baal,  commander-in-chief  of  the  infernal  ar- 
unsurpassed  in  the  arts  of  perfidy ;  in  ven-  mies,  grand  cross  of  the  order ;  Leviathan,  lord 
geance  for  his  stratagems  against  gods  and  admiral,  knight  of  the  fiy ;  Belphegor,  ambas- 
inen  he  has,  according  to  the  EddiL  been  seized  sador  in  France ;  Mammon,  ambassador  inEng- 
and  confined  in  a  cavern  formed  of  8  keen-  land ;  Belial,  ambassador  in  Turkey ;  Rimmon, 
edged  stones,  where  he  rages  with  a  violence  ambassador  in  Russia;  Thamuz,  ambassador  in 
which  causes  all  the  earthquakes,  and  where  Spain ;  Hutgin,  ambassador  in  Italy ;  Martinet, 
he  shall  remain  captive  till  the  end  of  the  ages,  ambassador  in  Switzerland ;  Lucifer,  highest 
when  he  shall  be  slain  by  the  doorkeeper  of  officer  of  justice ;  Alastor,  executive  officer  in 
the  gods.  The  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  great  undertakings ;  Nisroch,  chief  cook;  Be- 
a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  hemoth,  chief  cup-bearer ;  Daffon,  chiefj>ant- 
that  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.  This  ler ;  Mnllin,  chief  talet  de  diombre ;  Kobal, 
Lilis  or  Lilith  was  a  famous  mediflsval  witch,  director  of  spectacles  and  amusements ;  Asmo- 
and  is  introduced  by  Goethe  in  the  Walpurgis  deus,  superintendent  of  gambling-houses ;  Nyb- 
night  scene  in  **Faast."  The  cabalists  made  has,  master  of  pageants ;  Antichrist,  conjurer  and 
Adam  the  natural  king  of  the  world  of  spirits  necromancer.  According  to  Paracelsus,  the  air 
prior  to  his  fkll,  and  described  Solomon  as  a  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all 
most  accomplished  magician.  They  people  the  times  of  invisible  devils.  Not  so  much  as  a 
fire^  air,  earth,  and  water  with  salamanders,  hair's  breadth  is  free  from  them  in  heaven,  earth, 
sylphs,  gnomes,  and  undines,  to  one  of  which  or  waters,  al>ove  or  under  the  earth.  Yet  the 
daases  fdl  evil  spiritual  agencies  belong.  This  sublunary  spirits  who  alone  interfere  in  human 
classification  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  life  have  no  power  over  the  stars  and  heavens ; 
from  Michael  Psellus,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  they  could  not  seduce  the  moon  from  its  orbit, 
11th  century,  who  however  reckoned  6  classes,  turn  the  planets  from  their  courses,  or  stop 
Other  writers  made  9  kinds  of  demons,  the  rivers ;  they  are  confined  beneath  the  moon  till 
same  number  that  Dionysius  made  of  angels,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  can  work  no  further 
The  1st  nmk  consists  of  the  false  gods  of  the  than  God  and  the  four  elements  permit  them, 
gentiles,  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub ;  the  2d,  of  Demons  and  sorcerers  celebrate  their  nocturnal 
liars  and  equivocators,  as  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  orgies  in  an  assembly  called  the  sabbat,  which 
the  8d,  of  inventors  of  mischief  and  vessels  of  was  first  convened,  say  some  cabalists,  by  the 
anger,  whose  prince  is  Belial ;  the  4th,  of  mali-  great  Orpheus.    Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
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the  Bacchanalian  revelrieSf  hut  no  allosion  to  a  is  recorded  to  have  had  an  enchanted  df,  hj 
aabbat  U  found  in  the  fathers  uf  the  church  or  virtue  of  which  and  some  magical  worui  he 
in  the  decrees  of  oooncils.  Sorcerers  or  witches  could  command  spirits  to  trouble  the  air,  make 
bear  a  mark  upon  their  bodies  imprinted  by  the  the  wind  blow  which  way  he  would«  and  nSm 
devil,  which  bv a  certain  inward  sensation  gives  tempests.  There  are  witches  in  Sweden  and 
notice  of  the  hour  of  gathering ;  or  in  a  case  Norway  who  make  a  business  of  selling  ^vor 
of  urgencv,  a  sheep  is  made  to  appear  in  the  able  winds  to  sailors.  The  most  mighty  cabal- 
■ky  in  a  cloud,  which  is  seen  only  by  the  min-  istic  word  is  agla^  which  being  uttered  toward 
isters  of  Satan,  who  hasten  in  a  moment.  Or-  the  east  will  either  drive  away  malignant  Hjjpts 
dinarily  it  Is  necessary  either  to  sleep  or  to  close  or  produce  marvellous  revdations.  In  Web- 
one  eye  before  proceedinff,  and  sorcerers  always  ster  s  ^  Witchcraft ''  an  account  is  g^ven  of  a 
fly  to  the  sabbat  through  the  air  on  staffis  or  child,  who,  having  heard  some  fearful  spell  mat- 
broomsticks,  or  on  the  backs  of  subaltern  de-  tered,  caught  the  words,  and  afterward  repeated 
mons,  and  are  often  transformed  into  goats,  cats,  them  till  sucli  tempests  and  thnnderinga  were 
or  other  animaU  Tliey  usually  issue  from  their  produced  that  a  whole  village  was  burned  1^ 
houses  through  the  chimney.  Master  Leonard,  the  lightning.  Jacob  Boehm  declared  that  be 
in  tlie  fkvorito  form  of  a  three-horned  goat  with  could  not  without  peril  to  his  souPs  safety  &- 
a  black  human  countenance,  presides  at  the  sab-  close  the  original  name  of  Lucifer,  so  tremendow 
hat,  and  every  guest  does  homage  to  him.  would  be  its  influence.  In  the  black  art  thert 
Stolen  children  are  brought  to  him,  and  swear  is  either  a  compact  with  the  devil,  when  be  ii 
through  tlieir  godparents  to  renounce  God,  the  ever  at  hand  to  do  the  behests  of  his  victim^  er 
Iloly  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  and  are  marked  by  the  sorcerer  invokes  diabolical  ^d  on  spedal  oe- 
one  of  his  horns  with  a  si^  which  they  bear  dur-  casions.  The  devil  usually  appears  nncaDed  to 
ing  their  novitiate.  Singmg,  dancing,  and  horri-  persons  in  distress,  and  avails  himself  of  the 
ble  feasting  are  continued  till  the  first  crowing  of  temptation  of  the  moment  to  condnde  a  pod 
the  cock,  when  the  assembly  suddenly  disperses,  with  them,  by  which  he  extricates  them,  aod 
Demons  also  retreat  from  the  sound  of  belk.  serves  tliem  for  a  specified  number  of  jean,  af- 
Angels  and  demons  have  been  said  to  be  incor-  ter  which  he  shall  own  their  soul.  Thus  Fooit, 
poreal  as  compared  to  mankind,  but  corporeal  in  vain  pursuit  of  perfect  knowledge,  sold  bim* 
as  compared  to  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  selfto  Mephistopheles,  the  second  in  power  of  tbo 
the  Europeans  more  flrequently  represent  de-  fallen  arcuangeki ;  and  thus  young  men,  ndiiod 
mons  as  hUuky  but  the  negroes  of  Africa  on  by  play,  were  often  supposed  to  do.  The  oom- 
the  contrary  suppose  them  to  be  white.  Bodin  pact  must  be  written  in  blood.  To  inroko  a 
makes  them  and  also  the  souls  of  departed  men  demon,  it  is  necessary,  for  safety,  that  tbo  por- 
not  only  corporeal,  bat  round  in  shape  like  the  son  first  enclose  him^lf  in  a  magic  drat 
ann  and  moon,  because  that  b  the  most  perfect  drawn  with  charcoal  and  blessed  water,  wbicb 
fonn,  being  without  roughness,  fractures,  or  no  evil  spirit  can  cross.  The  awful  fonnnlat 
prominences;  yet  they  can  assume  any  shaiH)  of  colouration  being  then  repeated,  the  demons 
at  their  pleasure,  appear  in  wliat  likeness  they  first  appear  with  frightful  bowlings,  flathing^ 
will,  traveree  miles  in  an  instant,  transform  the  and  tremblings,  vomiting  fire  and  fumes  of 
bodies  of  others  into  whatsoever  shai>e,  and  re-  brimstone  all  about  the  circle.  The  coojaitr 
move  them  from  place  to  place ;  the  most  |>ower-  must  not  exhibit  a  tremor  if  ho  would  keep  bii 
ful  magicians,  too,  as  Simon  Magus,  Ai>ollonius  ascendency,  but  must  finnly  nronounce  all  the 
of  Tyana,  Pasetes,  lamblichus,  and  Odo  de  Stel-  fonns  of  constriction,  till  at  length  he  reduces 
lis,  can  force  them  to  deceive  all  the  senses,  build  them  to  the  human  fonn  and  to  gentle  coasts 
castl(»i  in  tlio  air,  represent  annies  and  prodi-  nance  and  behavior.  The  conjuration  most  be 
gios,  command  treasures,  reveal  secrets  and  fu-  in  different  words  to  different  deroona,  and  at 
ture  eventH,  and  perform  many  other  such  won-  different  hours  on  the  various  days  of  tbo 
dern.  Jason  Pratensis  says  tliat  the  devil,  being  week ;  it  is  also  different  acconling  to  the  por- 
aslender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  wind  pose  to  be  served;  but  rightly  |)erformed,n  Is 
himself  into  human  bodiesi,  couch  in  tlie  bowels  a  si>ell  which  no  demon  can  resist.  Even 
and  hinder  their  operation,  vitiate  the  health,  the  most  malignant  of  them  can  W  compelled 
and  terrify  thu  soul.  Burton  calls  mclanclioly  by  a  great  magician  to  be  a  dutiful  lervant ; 
the  devirs  bath  {balneum  dinholi)^  since  it  b  thus  Paracelsus  was  Wlieved  to  carry  a  demim 
cauaed  by  tlio  devilV  mingling  himself  with  about  witli  him  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
the  bodily  humors. — Sorcery,  or  black  magic,  the  alchemists  however,  maintained  to  be 
is  Uie  art  of  invoking  the  infernal  i>owers  in  the  phiI(>M>pher*s  stone,  and  no  demim;  and 
order  to  obtain  from  tliem  HU{H.Tnatural  know-  tlko  magicians  of  Salamanca  and  Toledo  im- 
ledge,  or  the  power  of  performing  supernnt-  prisoned  demons  in  rings,  vials,  lioxes,  and 
oral  things.  Cardan  relates  tluit  his  fatlier,  caskeU.  S*Ii>nion  U  reputed  to  have  hatl  a  si^- 
after  the  accustomed  soleniuitie\  conjured  up,  net  ring  with  the  mystic  word  :>henihamp\4>r%uk 
Aug.  1.*),  14UI,  7  devils  in  (ireek  ai>i»arel,  about  engrave<l  \x\nm  it,  which  gave  him  command  of 
40  years  of  age,  some  of  rutldy  and  some  of  the  s:  irits,  and  tnuisfHirted  him  every  day  at 
pale  complexion,  who  boaste<l  their  mi {lerior-  noon  into  the  firmament,  where  he  heard  the  sa- 
lty to  men,  and  affirmed  that  their  avirn^re  life  cret«  of  the  universe.  Cardan  affinns  that  no 
was  700  or  8u0  years.    Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  man  was  ever  great  in  any  art  or  actloa  that 
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did  not  have  one  of  these  demons  to  aid  him.  This  hallacination  spread  through  the  whole 
The  conjurer  should  warily  guard  against  wiles  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  Voltaire  re- 
and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  fiends,  and  can  lates  that  in  the  district  of  the  Jura,  between 
only  leave  his  circle  and  depart  home  in  safety  1598  and  1600,  more  than  600  lycanthropes 
after  the  shrieks  of  the  retiring  demons  have  were  put  to  death  by  a  single  Judge.  Another 
died  away,  and  every  trace  of  brimstone  has  dis-  of  the  early  modern  epidemics,  attributed  to 
appeared.  If  a  demon  has  entered  into  a  person  demoniacal  agency,  began  at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
and  "  possessed  "  him,  he  can  be  expelled  by  Amid  the  festivities  of  midsummer  day,  in  1374, 
means  of  exorcism.  Exorcists  were  recognized  a  large  troop  of  men  and  women  from  the  adja- 
by  the  council  of  Antioch  (341)  as  a  special  ,  cent  country  rushed  into  the  city,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  in  the  Latin  church  are  public  squares  and  churches  danced  in  circles 
still  one  of  the  4  minor  orders  of  the  clergy,  with  the  utmost  violence  for  hours  together,  ap- 
Holy  words,  as  the  names  of  God,  Christ,  and  parently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  spec- 
the  saints,  holy  water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  tators,  till  at  last  they  sank  to  the  ground  ex- 
recitation  of  psalms,  litanies,  prayers,  and  ad-  hausted,  groaning  fe^uUy.  In  this  state  they 
jurations,  are  used  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  who  professed  to  see  visions  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
by  divine  permission,  it  is  believed,  not  only  whose  names  they  shouted  out.  Incredulous 
tempt  the  soul  of  man,  but  sometimes  also  pos-  spectators,  who  came  to  witness  the  phenome- 
sess  the  human  body.  At  the  time  of  the  refor-'  non,  were  themselves  seized  with  an  irresistible 
mation,  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  impulse,  and  danced  and  became  ecstatic  in  their 
claimed,  like  the  power  of  working  miracles,  turn.  The  epidemic  spread  in  a  few  months 
as  onet>f  the  tests  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  through  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
the  Jesuits  denied  that  heretical  teachers  had  inces,  and  though  regarded  as  an  affair  for  the 
ever  exhibited  such  power.  There  was  also  a  clergy  rather  than  the  medical  faculty,  yet  the 
popular  belief  in  charms  and  talismans,  as  capa-  powers  of  exorcism  could  not  always  drive  away 
Die  of  warding  off  their  attacks. — ^As  exhibited  the  evil  spirits.  The  autliorities  of  the  Rhenish 
in  the  srim  superstitions  and  fantastic  illusions  provinces  having  decided  to  banish  from  the 
of  medisBval  science,  demonology  is  poetically  country  every  person  who  was  attacked,  the 
interesting;  but  it  has  historical  and  tragical  in-  disease  soon  subsided.  It  reappeared  at  Stras- 
terest,  as  manifested  in  demoniacal  possessions,  bourg  in  1418,  and  the  persons  who  were  taken 
To  attribute  certain  nervous  maladies  and  mys-  with  it  could,  according  to  Paracelsus,  do  no- 
terious  diseases  to  demoniacal  agency  has  been  thing  but  dance  until  they  were  dead  or  cured, 
as  imiyersal  as  the  belief  in  demons.  .  Thepheno-  Sufferers  found  a  resource  in  the  legend  of  St 
menon  of  preternatural  and  involuntary  activity  Vitus,  and  entitled  the  malady  St  Yitus^s  dance 
is  often  presented,  followed  by  a  cataleptic  or  (chorus  taneti  Viti)^  and  they  were  accustomed 
tratice-like  state  which  overwhelms  the  suffer-  to  appeal  to  that  saint  for  healing.  The  disease 
er.  So  wonderful  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  continued  in  Germany,  and  Paracelsus  boasts 
that  the  mania  is  often  contagious,  constraining  of  the  number  he  had  cured  of  it.  About 
the  beholder,  by  a  sort  of  fascination,  to  be-  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  rumor  spread 
oome  an  actor.  A  noted  ancient  example  is  through  the  Pays  de  Yand  that  the  environs 
the  Corybantic  and  Bacchantic  fury  of  the  of  Bern  and  Lausanne  were  filled  with  sor- 
Greeks,  manifested  in  violent  dancing,  subse-  cerers  and  cannibals.  Children  were  reported 
qnent  exhaustion,  and  optical  delusions,  by  to  have  disappeared;  persons  being  arrested 
which  men  were  mistaken  for  wild  beasts ;  and  tortured  confessed  that  they  were  possess- 
thus  Euripides  (Hipp.  v.  141)  makes  the  chorus  ed  by  devils,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
address  Phedra :  *^  O  young  girl,  a  god  possesses  executed.  In  1549  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thee ;  it  is  either  Pan,  or  Ilccate,  or  the  venerable  Artois  were  charged  with  sorcery,  and  confessed 
Corybantes,  or  Cybele,  that  agitates  thee.^'  At  not  only  the  murder  and  bewitching  of  infants 
the  commencement  of  our  era  the  belief  was  gen-  and  adults,  but  also  participation  in  the  orgies 
eral  throughout  the  known  world,  and  wais  rec-  of  the  sabbat  and  association  with  the  horrible 
ognized  in  the  Gospels,  where  Christ  is  repre-  incubi  and  succubi.  In  spite  of  tortures  and 
seated  as  casting  out  demons.  Avicenna  first  burnings,  the  epidemic  of  bewitchment  spread 
dedgnates,  under  the  name  of  lycanthropia,  the  before  the  close  of  the  century  through  Mentz, 
madness  of  men  who  lie  hid  by  day,  and  howl  Treves,  Saltzburg,  Constance,  and  Ravensburg. 
about  graves  and  deserts  in  the  night,  and  will  In  1491  the  nuns  of  Cambrai  were  seized  widi 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves.  It  demonomania,  and  for  4  years  ran  like  dogs 
was  to  this  disease,  perhaps,  that  Pliny  referred  across  the  country,  sprang  into  the  air  like  birds, 
(lib.  viii.  cap.  22),  when  he  said  that  some  men  climbed  trees  like  cats,  hung  on  the  branches, 
were  tnrnea  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  imitated  the  cries  of  anima^  and  divined  hid- 
wolves  back  to  men  again.  Donat  ab  Alto-  den  things.  At  last  the  exorcists  forced  the 
marl  says  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time,  devil  to  confess  himself  the  cause  of  these  things, 
and  that  they  had  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  The  schools,  convents,  and  nunneries  were  long 
and  thighs,  and  were  very  dry  and  pale,  favorite  localities  of  the  malady,  which  in  these 
Wierus  gives  an  account  of  one  that  appeared  assumed  its  most  hysterical  forms.  The  re- 
in the  streets  of  Padua  in  1541,  and  Olaus  Mag-  markable  possession  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  of 
nus  says  that  they  were  common  in  Sweden.  Loudun  in  1634,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
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are  mentioned  as  bis  teachers,  and  among  them  date  of  these  transactions  Is  858  B.  0.  Demos- 
Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Isseus.  There  is  consider-  thenes  had  already,  two  years  before,  delivered 
able  doubt  with  regard  to  the  first  two,  but  the  the  oration  against  the  law  of  Leptines.  This 
influence  of  Issaus  is  thought  to  be  perceptible  oration  is  of  great  importance  as  illustrating  the 
in  the  style  of  the  earliest  speeches,  especially  high  moral  principles  which  Demosthenes  ap- 
of  those  delivered  in  the  suit  against  the  guar-  plied  to  public  no  less  than  to  private  conduct 
dians.  On  coming  of  age,  in  866,  Demosthenes  In  it  the  orator  discusses  with  consummate 
conmienced  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  ability  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  saoredness  of 
his  property.  The  case  was  not  finally  decided  the  public  faith  and  the  inviolability  of  con- 
antU  2  years  later,  although  the  diastet®,  or  board  tracts.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  the  ora* 
of  arbitrators,  by  whom  the  case  was  twice  ex-  tion  agdnst  Androtion,  and  in  858  that  against 
amined,  Iiad  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  Timocrates.  In  854,  having  been*  appointed 
Demosthenes.  In  the  year  864  Demosthenes  by  lot  a  member  of  the  /SovXi;,  or  senate,  he 
brought  an  action  against  Aphobus  alone,  before  passed  the  scrutiny  required  by  law,  in  spite 
the  archon.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  10  of  the  opposition  of  Midias  and  his  party.  In 
talents  ($10,000).  The  pleas  of  the  young  orator  the  following  year  he  was  chief  of  the  Thsoria^ 
in  these  trials  are  preserved.  They  are  models  or  state  deputation  sent  from  Athens  to  the 
of  clear  statement,  logical  argument,  and  close  festival  of  tne  Nemean  Zeus.  He  took  an  ac- 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  law ;  but  tive  part  at  this  time  in  the  public  debates  on 
they  show  scarcely  any  traces  of  that  vehement  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  opposed,  but 
and  overpowering  oratory  for  which  Demos-  not  successfully,  the  expedition  to  Eubceia  in 
thenes  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  They  854,  and  delivered  an  able  oration  agunst  the 
give  us  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  discretion  of  scheme,  then  much  favored  by  the  political  lead- 
ihe  young  man,  and  of  the  calm,  judicial  char-  ers  of  Athena,  of  making  war  against  Persia 
acter  of  the  court.  The  prosecution  of  the  (irrpt  avfifiopiup).  In  the  following  year  he  de- 
guardians  brought  upon  Demosthenes  the  hos-  Uvered  the  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Megalopoll- 
tility  of  Midias,  a  rich  and  powerful  citizen,  tans,  and  in  opposition  to  the  request  of  the 
who  manifested  his  insolence  and  hatred,  and  Spartans  for  aid  in  conquering  thenL  The  re- 
his  disregard  of  the  laws,  by  a  series  of  outrages,  lations  between  the  states  of  Greece  and  King 
public  and  private.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  Philip  of  Macedon  called  the  genius  and  elo- 
nouse  of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  his  family,  quence  of  Demosthenes  into  fufier  play.  That 
lor  which  the  latter  prosecuted  him  and  ob-  ambitious  monarch  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
tained  a  verdict  (861)  ;  but  Midias  found  pre-  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
texts  for  evading  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  conquest  of  Asia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tal- 
In  854  Demosthenes  came  forward  and,  with  ent,  craft,  and  subtlety,  and  not  destitute  of  a 
great  public  spirit,  offered  to  assume  the  cost  taste  for  the  intellectual  culture  which  distin- 
of  the  choregta  of  his  tribe,  which  had  for  guished  the  Hellenic  name.  The  Athenians  had 
the  two  preceding  years  neglected  to  make  colonial  possessions  along  the  north-western 
the  usual  provision  for  the  lyrical,  musical,  coast  of  the  .^gsean  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
and  dramatic  entertainments  at  the  Diony-  the  territories  of  Philip.  As  early  as  858  B.  0. 
flian  festivaL  Midias  showed  his  malignant  he  had  commenced  a  series  of  encroachments, 
disposition  bv  every  species  of  impertinent  an-  which  brought  on  a  state  of  hostilities  between 
Boyance,  and  he  finally  proceeded  to  open  vi-  him  and  the  Athenians.  He  gained  possession 
olence,  by  entering  the  goldsmitVs  shop  and  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidroa,  and  Methone. 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  golden  crowns  which  Demosthenes  early  saw  through  his  designs,  and 
Demosthenes  had  provided  for  his  chorus,  by  in-  had  the  courage  to  set  himself  in  stern  opposi- 
flicting  blows  upon  Demosthenes  in  the  orches-  tion  to  them.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  union 
tra,  while  he  was  performing  his  duties  in  the  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  urged  every  con- 
sacred  character  of  choragus,  and  by  tearing  the  sideration  that  patriotic  ardor  and  unsurpassed 
festal  robe  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  De-  ability  suggested,  with  a  perseverance  that  no 
mosthenes  brought  an  action  against  him,  first  fatigue  could  wear  out,  and  a  courage  greater 
imder  the  form  of  npofiokrj  (a  process  like  the  than  that  shown  by  the  warrior  on  the  field  of 
modem  inquest  before  the  grand  jury),  before  battle.  The  Philippics,  so  called  because  they 
the  people,  who  decided  that  there  was  a  suffi-  are  aimed  against  the  policy  of  Philip,  are  ani- 
cient  ground  for  referring  the  case  to  one  of  the  mated  by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  devotion  to  his 
courts.  Whether  it  ever  came  to  trial  is  doubt-  country,  and  are  among  the  most  brilliant  speci- 
ed.  Midias  endeavored  to  intimidate  Demos-  mens  of  his  eloquence.  But  the  demoralized 
thenes,  but  without  success ;  it  is  asserted,  how-  condition  of  the  states,  the  corruptibility  of  the 
ever,  by  Plutarch  that  he  finally  consented  to  ao-  public  men,  the  fondness  for  pleasure,  the  reluc- 
cept  80  minffi,  and  to  withdraw  the  accusation,  tance  to  submit  to  the  hardships  and  discipline 
.^Bschines,  in  the  oration  against  Ctesiphon,  re-  of  former  times,  made  his  efforts  unsuccessful, 
proaches  Demosthenes  with  having  accepted  except  for  brief  moments  of  alarm,  and  he  fail- 
money  for  blows ;  but  Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  ed  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union.  The 
that  the  trial  actually  took  place,  and  the  Ian-  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  852.  In  849 
guage  of  the  oration  itself  seems  to  imply  that  Philip  attacked  the  Ol^nthians,  who  had  made 
all  offers  of  compromise  were  rejected.    The  a  trea^  with  Athens.    They  sent  embassies  to 
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Athens  imploring  aid  against  Pliilip,  and  De-  heard,  and  in  the  discnssion  of  the  aniwer  to 

mosthencd  hupported  their  cause  hy  delivering  be  made,  Demosthenes  (344)  delivered  the  fcc- 

tlie  three  admirable  Olynthiactt,  which  roused  ond  Philippic.    In  the  following  rear  PhQip 

the  Athenians  to  vigorous  efforts  to  save  them,  took  Ilalonesns  from  the  pirates.    The  Atheni- 

These  efforts,  however,  were  not  sufficient,  and  ans  claimed  it  as  an  ancient  possession  of  their 

finally  Olynthos  fell  into  the  liands  of  Philip,  own.    Philip,  denying  their  right  to  it,  offered 

through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  Euthy-  it  to  them  as  a  gift ;  and  it  was  on   this  oe- 

crates.    Tlie  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  men,  casion  that  the  oration  wfpi  'AXonyo-ov  was  de- 

womon,  and  children  sold  as  slaves.    During  livered,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  thb  it 

the  Olynthian  war  Philip  had  thrown  out  hints  a  work  of  Demosthenes.    The  Athenians  now 

of  a  desire  to  make  a  treaty  of  |>eace  and  alii-  made  vigorous  efforts  to  counteract  the  schemes 

ance  with  Alliens.    On  the  motion  of  Philoora-  of  Philip  in  Acamonia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 

tes,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  OT>en  negotiations  in  Thrace.    Philip  again  com])1amed  of  their 

with  the  king.    Philocrates,  ^Eschines,  and  De-  course,  and  in  this  year,  842,   Demosthenes 

mostheues  were  members  of  the  embassy.    Phil-  delivered  the  oration  on  the  Chersonesns,  and 

ip  ap[>ears  to  have  evaded  their  demand  that  the  8d  Philippic,  a  most  vigorous  and  daring 

rhocin,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  attack.    Demosthenes  next  caused  the  ezrni- 

should  be  included  in  the  treaty.    The  am-  sion  of  the  tyrants  who  had  been  establislie^ 

bassadors  returned,  and  with  them  came  min-  and  8up])orted  by  Philip  in  Euboea.    In  840, 

isters  from  Philip.    The  terms  of  the  peace  the  Athenians,  under  the  influence  of  Deino*- 

were  discussed  in  two  assemblies  of  the  peo-  thenes,  took  the  most  energetic  measores  to 

pie,  and  were  finally  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  relieve  Byzantium,  which  the  king  was  besief- 

tho  Athenians,  thu  ca«tomary  oath  having  l»een  ing.    They  sent  a  fleet  which  compelled  him  to 

given  to  the  ambai»»adors.    A  second  embassy,  withdraw^,  without  accomplisliing  his  purpose, 

of   which  .^schincs   and  Demosthenes  were  In  the  same  year  ho  introduced  a  reform  into 

again  members,  was  sent  to  Philip,  under  in-  the  naval  system,  by  which  the  burdens  of  thb 

f  mictions  to  make  all  hasite  to  receive  the  oatlis  department  of  the  public  service  were  more 

from  him;  to  go  wherever  they  should  learn  equitably  distributed,  and  its  efficiency  increased, 

that  Philip  was  at  the  moment  of  their  ar-  At  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  held  at  Delphi 

rival,  in  order  that  as  short  a  time  as  |)Ossible  in  the  spring  of  840,  iEschines  proponed  a 

might  intervene,  because  it  was  apprehended  decree  against  the  Locrians  of  Ampbwaa,  for 

that  Philip  would  not  cease  his  encroachments  having  sacrilegiously  occupied  a  portion  of  the 

until  the  treaty  wos  completely  ratified.    But  lands  belon^ring  to  the  temple.  Tlie  Amphinians 

instead  of  going  to  Macedonia  by  bca,  they  took  forcibly  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 

the  lunger  way  by  laud ;    in»tead  of  finding  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  AmpbictTonf 

Philip  at  once,  they  waited  3  months  for  his  was  summoned  to  consider  what  should  be  dooo. 

return  from  an  ex|>edition  to  the  Bos|Ninis  in  Demosthenes  fon^soeing  the  evil  conseoaences 

which  he  was  then  engufred ;  and  finally  they  likely  to  result  fn)m  such  a  step,  persuaded  the 

allowed  him  to  defer  taking  the  oaths  until  Athenians  to  send  no  deputies  to  the  meeting, 

he  had  coini»leted  his  preparations  against  the  Thoassi'mbly  mot,  do<-1ared  war  against  the  Am- 

Phoeians.   They  accomiianicd  him  on  his  march  phissiaiis,  and  placed  Cf >ttyphus,  an  Arcadian 

into  Thcssaly,  and  the  oatlis  were  not  adminis-  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyonic 

tered  until  they  arrived  at  Pheno.    The  Pho-  forces.     But  many  cause*  c<»nspired  to  render 

cian»  were  excluded  from  the  treaty.     The  um-  the  undertaking  a  failure,  so  tliat  in  tlie  fol- 

bassiulors  having  returned  to  Athens,  Demos-  lowing  year,   ut   the  regular  meeting  of  the 

tlieiK's  uccuaed  his  Colleagues  of  treachery  and  assetnbly,  the  parti>:inH  of  Philip  were  siiffi- 

of  heinj:  bribed  by  the  king.    Philip's  olject  was  ciently  i»<»werful  to  superse<le  Cottyphus  by  ap- 

accoinpIUhed.    lie  pUjved  througli  ThermopyIn^,  |)ointing  Philip  in  hi**  phice.     Thr*  gave  him  the 

and  cuiKjuered  Phoeis  without  re>istance.     The  opiM)rtuinty  he  had  long  desired,  of  marrhing 

oration  on  the  iieacc  was  delivered  in  346.  From  with  a  strong  ft>rre  into  the  heart  of  (treere. 

this  time  Demosthenes  was  the  head  of  the  anti-  He  04*cupied  at  (»nre  the  iin|M»rtaiit   post  of 

ICaceiionian  party,  and  the  vehement  |>oliiical  Elatoa.     The  news  u(  this  movement,  arriving 

antagt>nism  l>etween  him  and  ^K'^chini'S,  who>o  at  evening,  cauMMl  tlie  greate^^t  alann  at  Ath* 

oratorical  ability  iiiailo  Iiini  tlie  leatler  on  the  ens.     An  asMMiiMy  was  called  early  the  next 

other  side,  coiniiieneed.    The  oration  ntpi  vapa-  morning,  and  all  bu>ineHS  wan  suspended  in  the 

wp*v;ifiax  (tho  Corrupt  condurt  in  tlie  embus^y)  Agora.     In  the  inicNt  df  the  universal  dismay, 

belongs  to  the  year  843.     Philip  continued  his  Demosthenes  t(M>k   the  K'ma,  ami  in  a  pow- 

intrigues  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Peh»|Minne^UH,  erful  t^pi-eeh,  the  suhstanco  of  which  he  rt- 

and  Ik'mosthenes  was  unwearied  in  hix  laUirs  capitulates   in  the  oration  on  the  crown,  ad- 

to  thwart  them.     lie  went  on  itnl)art.Hies  to  the  voi'ated  an  alliance  with  Thebe^  as  the  only 

Ktfverul  btatcs,  and  emph>ye«I  all  hi.<i  |K)m-ers  of  means  of  warding  i>ff  the  imiH.*nding  danger. 

argument,  iivrsuasion,  and  denunciation.    Philip  The  pn»po:Mil  was  carried  without  a  diMenting 

H*nt  u  deputation  to  Athens  «-hurging  the  Athe-  voice,  and  I>emosthene«  himself  iramcdiatel/ 

niaiis  with  favoring  the  Spartans  in  their  de-  went  to  Thelies  as  head  of  i\»  mbMnv,    Tba 

Hgns  against  the  lil»erties  of  the  Pehi]Kinnesiaiis.  alliance  was  concluded,  and  tha  vnttcaarmto 

An  atfkvmbly  was  called,  Phili]i's  uinisten  wero  marohad  nortbwtfd  to  tneooilir  FUHp.   Ikt 
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great  defeat  of  Chseronea  (388)  strnck  a  dis-  arms  to  Thebes,  the  only  state  which  showed 
astroos  blow,  and  overturned  the  hopes  of  the  energy  in  the  movement.  But  Alexander  sud- 
patriotic  party.  Yet  Demosthenes  did  not  lose  denly  appeared  before  that  ill-fated  city,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  With  a  just  completely  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  people  by 
pride,  he  relates  that,  in  all  the  freshness  of  levelling  to  the  ground  its  walls  and  all  its 
their  sorrow,  the  people  appointed  him  to  deliver  buildings  except  the  house  of  Pindar,  835  B.  0. 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  remains  of  those  Soon  after,  Alexander  started  on  his  Asiatic 
who  had  fallen  on  that  disastrous  day.  He  was  expedition,  having  appointed  Antipater  regent 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  of  Macedon  during  his  absence.  Greece  re- 
the  fortification  of  the  city,  in  anticipation  of  mained  quiet  for  several  years,  but  the  lead- 
an  immediate  attack.  But  his  antagonists  and  ers  were  eagerly  watching  every  opportunity 
enemies  fsLiled  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  for  another  outbreak.  Nothing  of  consequence 
assailing  him  by  every  form  the  laws  of  Athens  occurred,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  Harp&- 
allowed,  and  he  was  daily  harassed  by  the  vex-  lus  in  Greece.  This  person  had  ,been  left  by 
atioos  annoyances  of  such  contemptible  charac-  Alexander  in  charge  of  immense  treasures  at 
ters  as  Sosicles,  Diondas,  Melanthus,  and  other  Babylon,  while  he  prosecuted  his  victorious 
iycophants,  with  whom  the  city  swarmed.  To  march  to  India.  He  proved  faithless  to  his 
pat  an  end  to  this  warfare,  and  to  test  the  trust,  and  came  to  Athens  in  825  for  the  pur- 
strength  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  great  pose  of  securing  the  protection  of  the  city, 
orator,  Ctesiphon,  a  political  friend,  not  other-  The  Macedonian  regent  demanded  the  surren- 
wise  known  to  history,  introduced  into  the  sen-  der  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  trial  of  the  popular 
ate  a  resolution  to  confer  a  golden  crown  on  leaders  who  were  accused  of  having  accepted 
Demosthenes  as  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  his  bribes.  Demosthenes,  being  among  the  ora- 
lus  patriotic  spirit  and  his  public  services.  Before  tors  thus  implicated,  voluntarily  offered  himself 
the  proposition  could  become  a  law,  it  was  neces-  for  trial.  His  whole  conduct  was  inconsistent 
sary  to  pass  it  through  the  popular  assembly,  and  with  the  theory  of  guilt,  the  motives  of  his 
in  the  interval  any  citizen  might  prosecute  the  enemies  in  bringing  the  charge  were  quite  ap- 
aathor  of  it  by  an  action  called  ypa^rj  napavofKop,  parent,  and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  trustworthy 
or  indictment  for  illegal  propositions.  .^Eschines  evidence  against  the  illustrious  patriot.  But  so 
accordingly  came  forward  and  arrested  the  pro-  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  &c- 
ceeding  by  prosecuting  Ctesiphon.  Technically  tion  that  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown 
the  accused  party  was  Ctesiphon,  but  in  reality  into  prison ;  from  which,  however,  he  escaped, 
Demosthenes  was  put  on  trial  for  the  whole  of  it  is  8aid,'with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates. 
his  political  life.  For  some  reason,  not  clearly  He  pas^  the  time  of  his  exile  partly  at  Troe- 
explained,  the  trial  did  not  take  place  within  a  zen  and  partly  in  .£gina,  gazing  daily  over  the 
year,  as  the  Attic  law  apparently  required.  It  sea  to  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  which  are  in 
was  postponed  8  years,  and  finally  was  held  sight  from  those  famous  places.  When  the  news 
in  880.  Demosthenes  appeared  in  the  formal  of  Alexander's  death  arrived,  the  Greeks  made 
character  of  counsel  for  Ctesiphon,  but  in  a  fresh  effort  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
reality,  of  course,  in  his  own  defence.  The  Demosthenes  joined  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
orations  delivered  by  the  rival  statesmen  were  Athens  to  the  several  states,  and  again  put  forth 
elaborated  to  the  highest  point  of  their  abilities,  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  the  cause  of 
and  must  be  considered  tlieir  masterpieces;  but  freedom  and  independence.  Demon,  a  relative, 
that  of  Demosthenes,  in  force  and  cogency  of  now  proposed  a  decree  recalling  him  from  ex- 
argument,  in  severity  of  invective,  in  loftiness  lie.  He  was  brought  from  ^gina  in  a  public 
of  ethical  spirit,  and  in  ardent  patriotism,  far  ship,  and  was  met  on  landing  at  the  Pirssus 
surpassed  the  oration  of  .^Eschines.  The  result  by  crowds  of  Athenian  citizens  and  the  prin- 
was  remarkable,  .^schines  exposed  himself  to  cipal  magistrates,  who  welcomed  him  home 
the  penalties  of  malicious  prosecution,  inasmuch  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
as  he  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  ioy.  He  pronounced  it  the  happiest  day  of  his 
In  consequence  of  this  he  left  Athens,  and  life.  The  new  hopes  of  the  Greeks  met  with 
never  returned.  King  Philip  was  assassinated  speedy  disappointment.  The  battle  of  Cranon 
in  836,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  (322)  and  the  gradual  desertion  of  the  com- 
and  4  years  before  the  trial  on  tlie  crown,  mon  cause  by  the  confederate  states,  one  after 
Thb  event  led  Demosthenes  to  renew  his  efforts  another,  left  Athens  to  contend  single-handed 
to  unite  the  Grecian  states  against  Macedon.  with  Antipater.  Peace  was  accordingly  made 
But  tlie  unexpected  vigor  of  the  youthful  Alex-  upon  his  own  terms.  Antipater  and  Cratems 
ander  quenched  his  kindling  hopes.  An  em-  marched  upon  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  and 
bassy  was  sent  from  Athens  to  sue  for  peace,  his  friends  fled.  In  the  midst  of  the  panic 
and  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  selected  for  Demades  proposed  that  they  should  be  con- 
this  painful  duty.  He  set  out  upon  the  mission,  demned  to  death,  and  the  cowardly  decree 
but  after  proceeding  part  of  the  way,  his  feel-  was  passed.  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  the 
ings  overcame  him,  and  he  returned.  A  false  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  little  island  of  Calau- 
rnx>rt  of  the  death  of  Alexander  caused  an-  rea;  but  the  right  of  asylum  could  not  protect 
other  rising  among  the  Greeks,  and  Demos-  him  from  the  rage  of  Archias,  the  brutal  officer 
thenes,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a  supply  of  of  Antipater,  who  pursued  him  to  his  retreat. 
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Finding  liimself  at  the  in«rcj  of  his  remorseless  such  a  combination  of  power,  enthosiasniY  boo- 

enemies,  be  to(»k  poison  which  he  had  kept  in  a  estj,  reason,  and  passion.  No  wonder  he  swayed 

qaiU,  and  died  829  B.  C.  at  the  age  <^  63. — ^There  his  contemporaries  as  no  other  man  did.   'No 

isastatueof  I>emo9thenesint)ieXaovoBraccio  wonder  his  orations  are  still  stodied,  as  the 

of  the  Vatican — the  noblest  portrait  statue  in  highest  models  of  all  that  is  pure  and  exalted  in 

existence.    It  represents  the  orator  in  the  act  eloquence.    And  so  it  happened  tliat  his  style 

of  addressing  an  assembly.    The  nervous  tem-  grew  better  as  he  grew  older.    Compare  the 

perainent,  the  spare  fignre,  the  concentrated  fire  oration  against  Midias  with  the  oration  on  the 

and  energy  exhibited  in  the  face  and  brow,  em-  crown.    In  both  the  instrument  is  admirable, 

body  his  character  with  wonderful  truth.    De-  bat  the  superior  mastery  displayed  in  the  latter 

mosthencs   inherited  a  delicate   constitution,  has  been  acquired  by  constant  practice  daring  the 

which  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  gym-  24  intervenmg  vears.    In  private  life,  tb«  man- 

nastic  exercises  and  field  sports  of  his  contem-  ners  of  Demosthenes  appear  to  have  been  some- 

porarics ;  but  he  overcame  tliis  natural  defect  what  austere.    He  was  a  man  of  ardent  aod 

Dvtlie  most  rigid  temperance  in  f(K>d  and  drink,  concentrated  feelings,  with  but  little  taste  for 

He  never  indulged  in  wine ;  ho  was  one  of  the  the  festive  enjoyments  in  which  the  Athwians 

earliest  water-drinkers  on  record.    Hewasnat-  generally  delighted.     His  tone  of  aentfaaent 

nrally  afflicted  with  a  hesitation  in  speech  and  was  lofty  and  pure ;  his  domesUo  Hfe  was  as 

a  sliortness  of  breath ;  but  by  increaible  force  stainless  as  his  public  life  was  ineorniptihle. 

of  will  he  cured  himself  of  these  impediments.  In  all  the  virtues  of  the  republican  citiM%  he 

It  is  said  that  he  forced  himself  to  speak  with  a  left  an  example  which  none  of  his  ooontiy- 

pebble  in  his  mouth,  and  that,  in  order  to  ac-  men  ever  suq^assed,  and  which  the  men  «f 

custom  himself  to  the  tumults  of  the  popular  other  races  and  after  ages  can  never  cease  to 

assembly,  he  declaimed  on  the  beach  of  Pha-  venerate.     Athens,  his  beloved  city,  is  •fW 

lerum  to  the  waves  as  they  swept  along  the  shore,  redeemed  to  letters,  art,  and  freedom.     11m 

In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  took  unwea-  Bema  still  stands,  venerable  with  the  assoda- 

ried  pains.    Whether  he  copied  Thucydides  8  tions  of  ancient  glory.    The  Propyl«ft  and  the 

times,  according  to  the  tradition,  may  be  doubt-  Parthenon,  splendid  and  pathetic  In  their  niia% 

ed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ftt>m  his  are  the  more  grand  and  imposing  because  Us 

eariy  youth  to  the  last  oration  he  ever  spoke,  eye  rested  upon  them,  and  his  voice  appealed 

he  never  ceased  to  give  the  profoundest  study  to  tliem  in  the  moments  of  his  country^  grtet- 

botli  to  matter  and  form.    He  seldom  or  never  ness.    Across  the  ISaronio  gult  on  the  little 

addressed  an  assemblv  in  an  extemporaneous  Island  of  Poros,  the  ancient  Calaurea,  are  tnwes 

speech ;  his  rivals  and  detractors  used  to  saj  still  of  the  temple  of  Puseidon,  sacred  to  ombi- 

tnat  his  si»eeches  smelt  of  the  lamp.    If  by  this  ory  as  the  last  resting  place  of  the  honted  and 

charge  it  was  meant  that  the  style  of  the  great  wearied  patriot ;  and  tiie  waves  of  that  dvsic 

orator  was  unduly  eUborate  in  the  structure  of  sea,  as  they  gently  lave  the  island's  rocky  share, 

his  Si*ntcnce:>,  or  overloaded  with  ornaments,  or  seem  eternally  to  chant  his  requiem.--Of  the 

artificially  balanced  and  formal,  nothing  can  be  works  of  Demosthenes  tliere  are  many  edilkws, 

more  untrue.    The  labor  of  I)emo!*thenes  was  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  thatc^T  Dobaon« 

exi)onded  in  making  the  thought  clear,  and  then  in  the  OratortM  Attici,    Others  are  thoae  of 

In  making  his  language  a  i»erfectlv  transiiarent  Taylor,    Rei>kc,    Dukos,    Bekker,  Baitrr,  and 

medium  ior  his  tliought     lie  workeil  upon  his  Sau[)e.     The  orations  of   Demostheoce  akaie 

orations  in  onler  to  remove  fn>m  his  ideas  every  have  been  edited  by  Wolf,  Auger,  and  2^ba«itr. 

obficnrity,  and  from  his  oxpresKion  every  thing  I>indorf*s  text  (I>eipsic^  1825)  is  excellent;  stiU 

imiHrrfcet,  inexact,  or  oinhignous.    Demosthenes  better,  that  of  Bekker  in  3  vols.  (Leipsic,  18651 

was  never  inisunder8to<Ni  by  his  hearers.    More-  Tlie  editions  of  single  or  selected  orations  are  tuo 

over,  he  adapted  his  style  with  a  curious  felicity  numerous  to  be  mentioned.    For  the  use  of  the 

to  \\\t  subjii't.     In  his  legal  arguments,  it  is  American  student  the  oration  cm  the  crown, 

pre('i«k*,  clear,  ti.*rhnioal  when  necessary,  with  edited  liy  Prof.  Cliamplin,  the  popular  orations 

no  attempt  at  the  iinpaHsioned  e]o<]uence  which  by  the  same,  and  the  Philippics  by  Prof.  Smead, 

would  Ih)  out  of  place  on  such  subjects  and  are  the  best.     Dissen*s  (/rario(/«  Corma,  with  a 


each  occo-Monx.   In  hiit  deli berati%'e  and  political  Latin  commentary,  is  ad niimble.     The  traosla- 

•peeches  he  blends  with  the  closi-st  logic  everv  tions  in  lk»hn*s  '^Classical  Library**  are  furnish- 

form  of  vehement  ap|>eal  to  the  feelings  which  c<l  with  useful  introductions  and  illustrative  es- 

the  moment  of  public  pi*ril  or  of  patriotic  ex-  savs.    (See  also  Athens,  vol.  i.  pp.  275-97h.> 
citement  is  fitted  to  arouM.\    He  U^gins  in  a        DEMOTIC  ALPHABET.  See  11  ixaooLTPHicv. 
moderate  time,  with  tlie  siinplci-t  langtiage  and        DEMOTIC.V,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 

tlie  m<»f»t  undeniable  pn>iMt(iitions.     \\v  grom's  Rounu'lio,  20  ni.  S.  of  Adrianople:  pop.  aboot 

warm  with  his  subject ;  tlie  miglitr  fonnn  of  the  10. (kn).     It  is  situate«l  on  the  Maritxo,  at  the  iwn 

great  de|iarte4l  seem  to  rise  In^fi  »re  him ;  the  ill  us-  of  a  o<»nical  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 

trious  dvttd  ^ta^t  from  their  ttmilis;  the  august  a  citadel.  whiTi'in  is  a  palace  that  was  occaMoo- 

image  of  hU  t»clove<l  country  is  a  living  pn*senco  ally  <K*cuiiiin]  tiv  the  Turkish  sultans  while  Adri- 

to  his  exrit^il  mind :  his  language  ctmtinues  sini-  anople  wu*i  the  capital  of  their  empire.     Charles 

pie,  while  hi<*  meaning  b«<*omes  dee|>er,  and  his  XII.  of  Swiilen  ft>uiid  a  retreat  in  thistowa  for 

Ibeliiig  more  intense.    Notliiug  emu  stand  before  some  time  alUr  hU  defeat  at  Pultowa. 
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DEICPSTER,  Thomaa,  a  learned   Scottish  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  &d^tf  the  Greek 

profe60or  and  author,  born  at  Cliftbog;  Aber-  and  Latin  langoages,  was  thoronghly  versed  ia 

deenshire,  Aug.  23,  1579,  died  at  Batri,  near  philosophy,  civil  kw,  and  history,  and  in  such 

Bologna,  Sept  6, 1696.    He  was  the  24th  out  elaborate  works  as  his  Antigtiitatum  Bamana' 

of  a  familj  of  29  children  by  the  same  mother,  rum  CorpuM  Ahiohiimimum  and  Be  Etruria 

and  at  the  age  of  8  gave  a  proof  of  his  literary  Begali,  which  are  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian 

Sreoocity  by  mastering  the  alphabet  in  one  hour,  character,   evinced  remarkable  industry   and 

'hebmtalviolenoeof  his  eldest  brother,  James,  erudition.     His  ITistma  Eeelenastica  GerUi$ 

who  ended  a  lawless  life  in  the  military  service  8eataru$ny  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  best 

in  Flanders  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  4  horses,  known,  is  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary  of 

for  an  act  of  gross  insubordination,  having  Scottish  worthies,  in  which  fiible  and  fact  are 

brought  the  family  into  disrepute  at  home,  he  pretty  equally  mingled.    Many  names  of  aa- 

went  in  his  10th  year  to  the  university  of  Cam-  thors  who  never  were  in  Scotland  are  claimed 

bridge,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  Pembroke  as  Scottish,  and  the  history  of  many  others  who 

hall,  whence  he  passed  over  to  France.  For  sev-  never  existed  is  given  with  such  particularity, 

eral  years  he  wandered  from  one  university  to  that  we  must  conclude  that  Dempster  either 

another,  and  in  1596,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  wilfully  fabricated  his  statements  entire,  or  that 

he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  was  i^  his  credulity  was  imposed  upon ;   the  hUter 

Fainted  regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre  in  opinion  being  the  more  probable,  if  the  testi- 

aris.    At  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  his  mony  of  Bishop  Lloyd  may  be  credited,  that 

whole  life,  he  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  **he  was  as  well  inclined  to  believe  a  lie  as  anv 

his  violence  and  quarrelsome  disposition  than  man  in  his  time.**    Baillet,  on  the  other  hand, 

for  his  learning,  and  was  continually  involving  accuses  him  of  wilful  forgery.    He  was  an  inde- 

htmself  in  broils  wiUi  professors  and  fellow  stn-  fatignble  student,  working  14  hours  a  day,  and 

dents,  being  as  ready  to  draw  his  sword  as  his  posMssed  so  extraordinary  a  memory  that  he 

pen.  He  soon  terminated  his  connection  with  the  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had 

college  of  Navarre,  was  subsequently  professor  once  learned. 

lor  brief  periods  at  Toulouse  and  ^Times,  and  DEMURRAGE  (Lat  demoror^  to  delay),  in 
in  the  esrly  part  of  the  17th  century  returned  maritime  law,  the  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond 
to  Scotland  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  pater-  the  time  allowed  by  Uie  charter  party  (or  by 
nal  property.  Having  previously  espoused  the  custom  if  there  is  no  special  contract)  for 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  found  Uttle  fiivor  from  loading  or  unloading  or  saUing ;  also  the  com- 
hia  fiunily  or  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  returned  pensation  paid  or  damages  claimed  for  such  de- 
to  Paris,  where  for  7  years  he  was  connected  tention.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract 
witji  various  colleges  of  the  university.  While  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  freighter 
occupying  temporarily  the  office  of  principal  of  that  the  ship  shall  not  be  detained  beyond  a 
the  college  of  Beauvais,  he  proved  his  capacity  certain  time  for  the  loading  of  goods  on  board, 
and  intention  to  preserve  discipline  by  causing  or  for  the  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  for  sailing, 
a  student  of  high  family,  who  nad  sent  a  chal-  If  there  is  no  such  stipulation,  the  time  is  fixM 
lenge  to  another,  to  be  **  horsed  ^'  and  flogged  in  by  usage,  ^d  called  lay  days.  The  claim  for 
tlie  presence  of  the  whole  college.  The  young  demurrage  is  reciprocal,  by  the  owner  against 
man  procured  the  assistance  of  several  of  his  the  freighter,  and  by  the  freighter  against  the 
kinsmen,  wbo  were  members  of  the  king^s  body  owner — ^the  latter  case  being,  however,  only  for 
guard ;  but  such  was  the  energy  of  Dempster  delay  in  sailing.  Demurrage  is  allowed  only  for 
that  his  assiulants  were  overpowered  and  im-  voluntary  detention,  and  not  for  any  accidental 
prisoned  in  the  college  belfry.  Deeming  it  pru-  delay ;  as  if  a  vessel  is  detained  for  a  cargo  over 
dent  after  this  to  absent  himself  from  Paris,  he  the  stipulated  time,  and  after  sailing  is  driven 
went  to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  James  back  by  a  storm,  which  would  have  been  avoided 
L  historiographer  royaL  In  1615  he  received  if  she  had  started  at  the  time  appointed,  no 
from  the  king  a  handsome  present  in  money,  damages  are  allowed  for  the  incidental  delay, 
but  his  hopes  of  preferment  being  defeated  by  Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  otherwise  if  by  the  de- 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  his  tention  a  further  delay  is  caused  by  any  thing 
religious  opinions,  he  betook  himself  in  1616  to  which  could  be  foreseen,  as  a  periodical  wind,  or 
Pisa,  where  for  several  years  he  lectured  on  the  the  freezing  up  of  a  harbor,  or  the  like.  In  in- 
civil  law.  A  personal  difficulty  induced  him  to  land  transportation,  where  the  latter  cause  of 
go  to  Bologna,  where,  after  engaging  in  a  more  delay  most  frequttitly  occurs,  as  upon  rivers  or 
than  ordinary  number  of  disputes,  he  rose  to  caufds,  the  rule  is  that  the  carrier  is  not  respon- 
great  eminence  as  professor  of  humanity,  was  sible  for  the  delay  when  there  has  been  no  fault 
knighted  by  the  pope,  and  loaded  with  distino-  on  his  part,  but  is  entided  to  deliver  the  cargo 
tions.  In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  his  wife,  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  earn  the 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  eloped  with  a  student,  entire  freight ;  or  if  the  freighter  elect  to  take 
and  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  which  he  the  goods  at  the  place  of  detention,  he  must  pay 
experienced  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  the  fusi-  pro  rata  itinerU,  But  if  there  has  been  volun- 
tivee  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Dempster*s  works  tary  delay  by  either  party,  in  consequence  of 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  numbenng  probably  which  the  vessel  is  frozen  up  by  the  coming  on 
over  50,  and  embrace  a  vanety  of  subjects.   He  of  winter,  he  is  responsible  to  the  other  for 
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dtmagM;  but  fbe  meanra  of  fodi  d«magcs  bord«ringronEiw1aAd;area.0O8M.]ik;pop.ia 

would  not  be  Acoording  to  Ihe  rale  of  demur*  1861,  98,588.    lu  turfeee  It  much  diTenmed. 

nwe  in  rwpect  to  tea  ircwalw.  There  ere  some  lerel  tracts  in  the  H.,  bataloQf 

i>£MURk£R,  in  law,  a  snipension  of  the  pro*  the  £.  and  W.  borders  extend  monntain  ridftb 

eeedings  in  a canse nntil  some  point  is determin-  The  vallefs  and  lerd  tracts  are  rcmarkablyMr* 

ed  bjr  the  conrt;  in  other  wcros,  the  interrap*  tilew  producing  grain,  beims,  and  peas;  the  vp* 

tion  of  the  preparation  for  a  final  trial  or  hearinff  lands  jield  some  cr(^  of  barley,  oats^  andpotA* 

vntfl  some  preliminarr  objection  is  disposed  ot  toeiL  bnt  are  mostlj  ooonpied  hj  pastnrss ;  bbck 

A  demurrer  is  a  pleading  in  equi^  as  well  as  at  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  grsfll 

law,  and  in  both  it  raises  a  question  as  to  the  numbers,  and  excellent  dieeee  is  made.  Amnug 

ioflidency  of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  q)poeite  the  minerals  are  coal  and  iron,  both  ymj  Tal»» 

party,  or  some  particular  partthereot    At  law  able,  lead,  slate,  freestone,  andf  millstone.    Ib* 

ft  demurrer  may  be  general  or  special;  the  for-  mense  quantities  of  limestone,  used  lor  flas* 

mermciiying  no  particular  ground  of  oljectioo,  ing  ironstone,  are  exported  into  SfsllhrilsMia^ 

and  therefore  raising  only  the  question  of  the  aiM  the  yield  of  one  qnarry,  near  UangoDen,  h 

■nflciency  in  substance  of  the  pleading  demur-  add  to  be  sometimes  netween  70^000  and  lOCI^* 

red  to;  the  latter  being  aspecincation  oif  certain  000  tons  in  a  single  year.    The  nrineipal  rimft 

djections  to  the  form  of  the  pleading.    Qy  the  are  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  and  the  Olwyd,  aoae 

«eeent  changes  in  the  practice  both  m  Enf^nd  of  which  are  narigable  within  its  boffden.    II 

and  this  country  the  dbUnction  has  become  un-  has  no  seaport,  and  its  chief  channel  of  tmftft* 

important^,  as  no  objection  can  now  be  insisted  portation  is  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  ndlwigrff 

upon  under  a  general  demurrer  but  what  can  be  which  crosses  it  near  the  coast    The  Obeetar 

raised  at  the  trial  or  hearing,  while  the  special  and  Shrewsbury  railway  runs  S.  aboot  14  mOe^ 

demurrer  has  become  of  comparatiTdy  little  Jut  within  its  £•  boundarr.    A  braneh  of  tlift 

eonsequonce  by  reason  of  the  libernr  of  amend*  EQesmere  canal  traverses  the  rale  of  LlangoQiB. 

ingpleadincs  which  is  now  allowea  Chief  towns,  Denbigh,  Ruthin,  and  Wrvshmm^ 

DENAIN,  a  French  town,  in  the  department  Before  the  Roman  conquest  DenUgfashire  was 

of  Nord,  arrondisseroent  of  DouM,  on  the  left  the  territory  of  the  Ordoricea,  and  waa  aiUMsnd 

bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here  navigable,  0  to  the  empire  only  after  long  strug^csL  Ifceoo* 

m.  firom  Valenciennes,  14  m.  from  Douai.    Ow-  tains  several  interesting  Roman  remaina.  It  was 

log  to  the  successfol  working  of  the  neighbor-  the  scene  of  manv  a  fierce  contest  under  tha 

ing  coal  and  iron  mines,  the  population  has  in-  Saxons  and  the  Kormans,  in  the  wan  of  thft 

ereased  from  900  in  1828,  to  atwot  9,000  in  1803.  ro^ea,  and  in  the  revolution  of  the  17th  eentm^. 

Denain  was  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  victory  DENDER,  or  Dxxdsi,  a  river  of  Be%ivBi»  ni 

achieved  in  1712  by  the  French  nnder  YiUara  the  provinces  of  Hainanlt  and  £.  FlanderaySS  m. 

over  the  allies.  long^  Joining  the  Sdieldt  at  Dendermoada.  It  b 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  sUver  c<rfn,  containing  made  naviinble  by  locks  to  Ath,  40  m«,  and  b 

at  first  10,  and  afterward  16  asses.  Also  a  gold  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of  ooaL 

coin  of  25  silver  denarii.    The  average  we^ht  DENDER,  a  river  in  Abyssinia  and  Nnbia, 

of  a  large  number  of  denarii  shows  them  to  tributary  to  the  Blue  Nile,  which  it  Jotna  40  m. 

have  contained  about  as  much  nlver  as  8  half  K.  of  Sennaar.   It  rises  in  a  mountain  range  W. 

dimes  of  our  currency.  €i  Lake  Dembea,  skirts  Abyssinia  for  abMit  9i 

DENBIGH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  m.  before  entering  Nubia,  and  has  a  total  coom 

borough,  market  and  co.  town  of  Denbighshire,  of  aboot  260  m. 

North  Wales,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  DENDERAH  (anc.  TnUifra\  a  ruined  Iowa 

centre  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  22  m.  W.  of  CImw-  of  upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  NUe, 

ter,  and  213  ro.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  of  the  fomoos  for  its  antiquities,  which  are  among  tlia 

borough  in  1861, 6,498.    The  principal  edifices  most  interesting  and  complete  in  that  eoontrr. 

are  2  churches,  a  lunatic  asvlum,  and  a  spacious  The  principal  Imilding  is  a  magnificent  temph, 

market  hall.    The  shoe  and  leather  trade  is  the  endoised  with  some  other  edifices,  in  a  space  1,000 

main  nipport  of  the  town,  bnt  Denbigh  is  best  feet  square,  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  16  foat 

known  as  a  pleasant  spot  for  retirement    Den-  thick,  and  86  feet  high.    It  was  dedicated  to 

M^  castle,  a  magnificent  edifice,  parts  of  which  the  goddess  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  or«  aa  aooaa 

are  well  preserved,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  believe,  to  Isis.  Facing  it  there  is  a  richly  scnlp- 

by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  received  the  tured  gateway  in  the  endoMog  wait  on  whioi 

lordship  of  this  place  from  Edward  I.    Edward  the  emperors  Domitian  and  Tn^an,  whose  naoMa 

lY.  was  besieged  in  it  bv  the  army  of  Ilenrv  VI.,  occnr  m  accompanying  inscriptions,  are  repre- 

and  Charles  I.  Uxk  refuge  here  after  the  battle  sented  in  tiie  act  of  wordiip.    The  portloo  or 

of  Rowton  Ifoor  in  1645.    During  the  civil  war  nromaot  of  the  temple  is  185  feet  in  width,  aad 

It  was  garrisoned  by  rovalists,  but  after  a  siege  has  24  colunina  arranged  4  deep,  each  8$  feet 

of  two  months  surrendered  to  the  parliamen-  high,  and  nearly  22  foet  in  circnmferenee.    The 

tvlans  by  order  of  the  king.    Its  wslls  and  de-  capltaU  have  a  foil  face  of  the  inrsiding  divinl^ 

tooes  were  blown  up  after  the  restoration  of  on  each  of  their  4  (4des ;  the  architrave  la  oovar* 

Obarles  II.  ed  Uke  the  portal  with  sealptnres  representing 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  a  religious  procession,  and  the  projcetimr  fiOei 

H.  of  Walei»  bounded  N.  bj  the  Irish  aaa,  and  of  the  oonuoe  bean  an  kacriptioii  in  Qtmk^ 
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setting  forth  that  the  portico  was  added  to  the  bj  opening  the  slaioes.  In  1706  it  was  taken 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Tiberios  Cassar,  in  honor  by  Marlborough,  and  in  1746  by  the  French, 
of  tne  goddess  Aphrodite.  On  the  ceiling  of  The  present  fortifications  date  from  1822,  and 
the  portico  is  the  faroons  zodiac,  discovered  in  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  from  1825. 
1799  by  the  French  savans  nnder  Bonaparte,  DENDROBIUM,  a  genns  of  epiphytes  or  pa- 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers  rasitical  plants,  found  chiefly  in  the  damp  tropi- 
there  was  a  small  and  somewhat  similar  plani-  cal  parts  of  Asia,  and  belonging  to  an  order 
sphere,  which  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1821.  remarkable  for  the  grotesqueness  as  well  as 
Taken  as  an  ancient  representation  of  the  zo-  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  species  are  numer* 
diac,  intersecting  the  equator  at  a  very  difibr-  ous ;  and  in  some  instances  they  affect  dry 
ent  point  from  the  present  equinoxes,  it  was  and  open  places  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  New 
rashly  considered  to  prove,  by  the  precession  of  Holland,  and  even  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the 
the  equinoxes,  its  own  date  to  be  from  15,000  sun.  Dr.  Boyle  found  i>.  alpestre  on  the  Him« 
to  17,000  years  B.  C  All  scholars  are  now  alaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet, 
agreed  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  Ptolemies,  The  flowers  are  generally  very  beautiful,  vary- 
and  that  a  zodiac  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  ing  in  color  from  a  deep  yellow  to  nearly  white. 
Egyptians.  Seyflarth  flnds  in  the  zodiac  of  They  p(^sess  a  high  fragrance.  In  cultivation 
Denderah  the  planets  placed  in  such  order  as  to  they  thrive  best  when  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
indicate  the  year  of  Nero^s  birth,  A.  D.  37 ;  the  earth,  but  require  an  artificially  elevated  tem- 
temple  having  been,  as  he  supposes,  built  or  re-  perature  to  insure  success, 
built  nnder  that  emperor.  In  the  pronaos  or  on  DENGUE,  called  also  Dinger,  Dukoa,  Dav- 
the  front  of  the  temple  may  also  be  distinguish-  dt,  BougricT  Feyeb,  Bucket  Fkveb,  Break- 
ed  the  names  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  Claudius,  bone  Fever,  &c^  a  peculiar  febrile  epidemio, 
Nero,  Ptolemy  Csssarion,  and  his  mother  Cleo-  which  at  varying  periods  has  pervaded  the  East 
patra.  The  last  2  personages  are  also  represent-  and  West  Indies  and  the  sonthem  and  middle 
ed  by  rude  portraits.  The  interior  consists  of  8  states  of  the  United  States.  Its  first  known  ap- 
large  halls,  an  isolated  sanctuary,  and  several  pearance  was  in  1780,  when  it  broke  out  at  Phil- 
small  chambers.  Rows  of  columns  stand  in  some  adelphia  suddenly  in  the  autumn,  and  raged  for 
of  the  rooms,  displaying  on  their  capitals  the  2  or  8  months.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
buddiuff  lotus,  and  all  the  apartments  but  2  are  '  affected  by  it,  and  in  the  district  where  it  oo- 
profuseTy  sculptured.  The  roof  is  flat  and  form-  curred  hardly  any  one  was  exempted  from  its 
ed  of  oblong  masses  of  stone.  Small  holes  cut  attack.  It  was  named  by  the  people.  Dr.  Bush 
in  the  ceiling  or  sides  admitted  the  only  light  states,  the  breakbone  fever.  Its  next  appear- 
which  the  interior  of  this  gloomy  but  magnifi-  ance  was  at  CeJcnttiyn  1824-^5 ;  here  it  is  very 
cent  building  received,  and  some  of  the  rooms  fairly  described  by  Dr.  Mellis.  In  1826  it  seems 
on  the  ground  floor  were  lighted  only  by  the  to  have  occurred  in  a  mild  form  at  Savannah, 
few  rays  which  found  their  way  through  aper-  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn  of  1827 
tures  communicating  with  the  rooms  above,  it  appeared  in  the  West  Indies,  occurring  as  be- 
There  are  2  smaller  temples  of  Roman  date  near  fore  as  a  universal  epidemic.  In  St  Thomas 
that  of  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  the  the  negroes  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ^*  dandy 
other,  it  is  said,  to  the  evil  genius,  though  some*  fever,"  frx>m  the  stiffgait  and  appearance  of 
believe  it  to  appertain  to  the  great  temple,  those  afiected  by  it.  "mien  it  appeared  in  Cuba 
Works  are  now  established  at  Denderah  for  ex-  this  name,  in  undergoing  the  Spanish  pronund- 
tracting  saltpetre  from  the  ruins.  ation,  was  changed  into  dunga  or  dengue,  which 
DENDERMONDE,  or  Termonde,  a  Belgian  it  has  since  retained.  It  appeared  again  at 
arrondissement  in  the  province  of  E.  Flanders,  Savannah  in  1827,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1828 
pop.  in  1857,  97,289,  with  a  strongly  fortified  raged  through  most  of  the  southern  cities.  It 
capital  of  its  own  name.  The  latter  is  situated  disappeared  in  the  winter.  A  few  cases  were 
at  the  junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Dender  rivers,  seen  in  1881.  In  1844  it  appeared  at  Mobile, 
at  a  distance  ofl6m.  by  rail  from  Brussels;  pop.  and  in  1848  at  Natchez.  In  1850  it  again 
in  1857,  8,662.  It  contains  9  places  of  wor^ip,  spread  over  the  southern  states,  and  presented 
many  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  an  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  previous  epi- 
academy  of  design  and  architecture,  and  several  demies.  The  usual  symptoms  of  dengue  are 
fine  private  collections  of  art.  In  the  church  of  pain,  stiffness  and  swelHng  of  some  of  the  small- 
Notre  Dame  are  2  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  er  joints,  usually  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  of  the 
other  works  of  art,  and  David  Teniers  was  for  muscles  of  a  limb,  stififhess  of  the  neck,  aching 
sometime  a  resident  of  the  town.  The  sur-  oftheback  and  loins.  These  symptoms  are  soon 
ronnding  country  is  fertile  and  famous  for  pro-  followed  by  fever,  headache,  suffusion  of  the 
ducing  the  finest  flax  in  Flanders.  An  active  eyes,  fbU,  quick,  frequent  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin, 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article,  in  grain,  lin-  restlessness  and  thirst.  The  fever  seldom  re- 
seed,  hemp,  and  oil,  and  in  the  various  mann-  mils,  but  generally  declines  and  disappears  on 
factures,  tne  most  important  of  which  are  wool-  the  2d  or  8d  day.  At  this  time  the  skin  loses 
len  cloths,  cotton  yam,  and  lace.  The  town  is  its  dryness,  and  abundant  perspiration  takes 
among  the  oldest  in  Belgium,  and  many  Roman  place,  with  considerable  relief  of  tne  pains  in  the 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor-  joints ;  during  this  deceptive  lull  of  the  disease 
hood.    In  1667  it  resisted  a  siege  of  Louis  XIY.  many  consider  themselves  recovered,  but  soon 


»^^.r^  ^^ 


&m&wn  their  error,  ••  vmStf  on  tue  4Ui  P«tor  the  Gml  (Lm  Mtrnkdi^  Berila,  IfM;. 

4^  ft  dlftarbtd  nd  irritibto  eoaditioii  of  the  writton  in  French,  at  woU  m  tome  of  bit  oiUr 

iloaiftoh,  ToniliQs;  Iftnffoor,  iMritudft,  and  debil-  worin).    While  allfooU  In  1804,  bo  waaintto- 

ity,  ooenr.    On  the  6th  or  6th  day  an  eroption  dnoed  to  Kapoleon,  to  whom  be  dedieated  hie 

"  nneaaineaa, 


relleTiog  the  kantode  and  nneaaineaa»  CViba  faaflM9(Berlll^  180iX  •od  whoahoft|f 

Wi  brloffing  on  a  reeorranoe  of  the  peine  in  tlie  afterward  appointed  him  Imperial  Ilbrarien  at 

lointaaiidmiiaelea.    The  eroption,  which  reeem*  Peria.    Denina  wrote  menr  other  litararr,  cril^ 

Mae  aeariatina  in  aome  particnlarii  and  to  ao-  leal,  and  hiatorlcalworka.  One  of  them  (i>iieerai 

eoBipaniedwIthaeeniationof  llohiiif  andbnm-  aajira  it  ne^^  ddU  letUrmiwN^  2  mlai,  Tiaia, 

li^  neoaUy  anbddea  in  2  or  8  dqra,  and  la  at-  1761;  4  Tok,  Berlin,  1782-1811;  German  tmna- 

tanded  with  deeqoamation  of  the  cotide.    The  kikm,  178<^'88)  d^laja  conriderahle  hiblia* 

arfliritie  peine  are  nenaHy  of  kmger  dnration,  gra|riiieal  emditlon  in  treatii^  of  tlw  proy^aaa 


often  render  the  petient  lame  for  aome  of  the  literatore  9i  Tariona  nropean  aattonfti 

weake.    The  dieeaae  ia  Tcrj  rarely  iataL    In  Boihia  literary  fiunereatadiieflr  won  hiagraai 

1780  the  breakbone  fever  occaaionally  prored  work  on  the  reTolntiooe of  Itaqr  {itiUHmidU 

eo^  perhm  ftom  the  reeort  to  depletma  me»-  rrfielntieal  ^ItmUm\  hwt  editioa,  8  velai,  Y»> 

vea,  which  aeem  to  be  contreindicated  in  thia  nice»  1800X  traneiated  into  aeveral  fivopaaB 

dimaee.     The  treatment  adopted  baa  nenaHy  langnagee,  containing  a  general  hletoiy  of  thai 

been  the  adminletration  of  one  or  more  emetica  country  from  the  time  of  the  Etmaeaaa  dowa 

or  a  mUd  porgatire,  ft)Uowed  by  diaphofetica  to  1782.    He  left  in  Ma8  Tok.  of  a  hielotj 

aadanodynea;  ocearionaUy  opiom  baa  been  ad*  ofPledmont,  which  have  not  been  pnbUebed  m 

■iniatered  in  aome  ionn  to  allay  the  arthritic  Italian,  but  have  appeered  in  a  German  traneki- 

paiae.  After  the  enbaidenoe  of  the  eruption  the  ^M^jOmMAU  Piim$mt»Mmidmr^hn§m  SimwA 

nee  of  tonic%  and  partiedarly  of  the  Tariona  an  ilit  JE^am  een  ^Sbrdtatm.  Bwlin,  180<P». 

pfeparatlone  of  einchona,  ia  iodicated.  DENIS^  Haixt,  apoetie  and  flni  biihep  of  »• 

I>£NUAM,  Dizov,  aa  AlHcan  traTcUer,  bom  ria  in  the  8d  century.    He  waa  oneoff  aaoa^ 

in  London,  Jan.  1, 1786,  died  at  Sierra  Leone,  pany  of  miaeionarieawlMS  after  the 


lane8,182&    He  aenred  with  credit  throng    of  Sewua,  were  cent  ftom  Borne,  about  lB6^ta 


the  Peninenlar  war,  and  at  Waterioa    In  revire  the  drooping  church  in  Gaul;  and 
1812  he  Joined  Qapperton  and  Dr.  Ondnnr  in  *  preaching  in  Tariooa  parte  of  that  country 

llwir  exploring  expedition.    Setting  out  from  euflMng  much  at  the  handa  of  the  pegana>  ha 

THpoli.  tlie  trardlerB  eroeecd  the  dceert  and  arrived  at  Lotetia  or  Paria,  where  he  amia 

leached  Lake  Tchad,  the  eoaata  of  which  to  the  amay  cooTerta.    He  built.a  churdither%and 

urait  and  north  were  examined  by  Denbam.  made  It  the  eeat  of  hie  biebopric.    Daring  the 

Bawaaeeparatedftom  hie  companiona,  and  after  peraacution  under  Aurelian  be  waei 

mat  aafleriage  retamed  to  Enghuid  in  1828.  death  by  the  Boman  governor 

the  reanlt  of  their  travdawaapnblidied  in  1886  with  a  prieet  naihed  Boeticua,  a|id 

under  the  title  of  ^  KarratlTc  of  TraTcla  and  Eleutherua,  waa  beheaded  in  272.    The  bodtoa 

Diacoreriee  in  Northern  and  Oentral  Africa,  in  of  the  martjri  were  thrown  into  the  Sdne^  bui 

the  yeare  1822, 1828,  and  1824.**    Soon  after-  were  recoTcred  by  a  Chrietian  woman,  GafeaDa^ 

ward  Denbam  waeappolnted  lieutenant-colonel,  who  caueed  them  to  be  Interred  near  the  eoena 

and  aaperinteodent  of.the  liberated  Afiicen  do-  of  the  execution.    A  chapel  wae  built  over  the 

partmentof  Sierra  LeonOi  and  in  1828  goremor  enot,  and  after  it  had  ullen  to  ruin  waa  r»- 

«f  the  colony,  but  died  in  the  aame  yeer.  placed  by  St  GeneneTe  with  a  church  in  46% 

DEKEAM,  Sin  Joav,  an  Englieb  poet^  bom  in  which  wae  afterward  united  to  the  Cunooa  a^ 

DnUIn  in  1618,  died  in  1688.    In  1641  he  pub-  bey  of  St.  Denia.    Annmberof  Fkenehehureh- 

lihed  ''Tbe8ophy,**atngedT which waepraieed  ee  are  eaid  to  baTo  been  founded  by  thia  aaial 

by  Waller,  and  hadan  immediate eucceea,  and  In  or  hia  compenlooe ;  he  became  the  patron  of 

1848  appeared  hia  poem  *'Cooper*a  Hill,**  on  the  kingdom,  and  hia  name  aenred  aa  a  war  ery 

fridch  hi8  fame  reeta.    The  following  two  &-  to  the  French,  who  need  to  raUy  in  battle  at  the 

Mme  linea  occur  in  the  apoetrophe  to  the  riTcr  w%3itA^  MmHtiimf  StUnt  Dtnu.    Hie  Intival  la 

Thamea,  in  that  poem :  kept  Oct  8.    The  popular  belief  that  after  hia 

Tihi^4Mp.3r«tci«w:  tfciijiigtrtK  yrtaoHan;  decapitation  he  walked  about  with  hia  head  in 

acr<HKwickMtrac^«ttkMt«*«faoviRcflUL  ]||f  lumdi,  maj  have  originated  in  the 

DENIXA,  GiAOOMo  Mabi4  Caulo,  an  Italian  paintinga,  which  repreeented  him  eo  en| 

MHorien,  bom  at  BctcIIo,  Piedmont  Feb.  88,  aa  emblem  of  the  manner  of  hia  death. 

1781,  died  in  Paria,  Dee.  ft,  1818.    lie  took  holy  DENIZES,  in  Englieh  Uw,  aaaliao  bom  who 

ordan,  acted  aaprofeeeor  at  Pinerolo  and  Turin,  baa  received  by  lettera  patent  from  the  king 

waa  ■ubjected  t»  pereecntiom  oa  the  part  of  oertain  privilcgee  belonging  to  natural  bom  anb- 

the  Jesotta,  rrp^red  (about  1782)  to  Berlin,  In  Jecta.    thua  he  may  take  Unda  hj  twrcbMe  or 

aonmlianoe  with  an  luTitation  of  Frederic  II.,  deriie,  bat  not  bj  deacent    In  American  law 

iv  tne  pnrpoae  of  writing  a  hiatory  of  the  Ger-  there  la  no  middle  clam  of  thb  kind  between 

man  reTolottuna  (wbldi  appeared  at  Florence,  aliena  and  citixena,  unUaa  we  n^y  daeignafa  aa 

§  wola.,  1804),  and  wrote  there  aereral  other  ancb  thoee  who  hare  declared  an  Intention  to 

wofka  relating  to  the  king  himaeU^  and  to  Rue-  become  dtjaena,  hot  hare  not  become  faHy  natn* 

tttanture^  alao  an  eflmion  in  pmiM  of  ndiaad  under  the  lawa  of  the  United  Statai^    b 
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some  of  the  states,  by  statnte,  sooh  persons  are 
allowed  to  take  and  oonvey  real  estate,  the  diffor> 
ence  between  them  and  aliens  being  that,  al- 
thoogh  the  latter  can  take  real  estate  and  hold  it 
until  some  proceeding  is  taken  by  pnblic  anthori* 
tj  to  divest  his  title,  commonly  called  office-found 
(t.  e.  an  inqaest  by  official  action),  yet  npon  such 
proceeding  being  had,  the  land  would  escheat  to 
the  state  althoagh  the  alien  should  have  con- 
veyed to  another.  Another  signification  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  term,  in  a  more  popu- 
lar sense,  though  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  law 
writers,  viz.,  a  resident.  This  meaning  is  not 
wholly  inoonsbtent  with  the  other,  as  it  may  at 
an  early  period,  when  the  doctrine  of  citizen- 
ship was  not  well  settled,  have  been  understood 
of  the  children  of  aliens  born  in  England.  By 
the  present  law  of  that  country  such  children 
are  recognized  as  subjects,  except  in  certain 
oases,  as  the  children  of  persons  representing 
or  in  the  service  of  forei^  governments  who 
are  temporarily  in  England.  The  same  rule  is 
recognized  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence it  was  thouffht  necessary  to  provide 
by  law  that  the  children  of  Americans  bom 
abroad  should  be  held  to  be  American  citizens. 

DENMAN,  Thomas,  lord  chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, bom  in  London,  July  23,  1779,  died  o( 
apof^ezy,  at  Btoke- Albany,  Northamptonshire, 
Sept  82,  1854.  The  only  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  and  medical  writer,  he  was  graduated 
in  1800  at  St  John's  college,  Oambndge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1806,  returned  to  parUamenl 
for  Wareham  at  the  general  election  of  1818,  and 
in  1820  for  Nottingham.  In  the  latter  year  he 
took  a  distinguish^  part  as  sc^citor  in  Uie  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
common  seijeant  of  the  city  of  London ;  from 
1880  to  1832  he  officiated  as  attorney-general ; 
in  March,  1884,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  from  1882,  when  he  retired  from  parlia- 
ment, until  1850,  he  was  chief  Justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  His  high  personal  character,  his 
great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  magistrate,  and 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
of  various  liberal  measures,  gained  for  him  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  chief  justices  of 
EngUnd. 

DENICARK  (Dan.  Danmarl ;  6er.  Ditne- 
mmrh;  Fr.  Danemarh),  ^*the  land  or  marked 
the  Dane,'*  called  also  the  Damke  JS^t^  **  states 
of  Denmark,''  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
between  lat.  53°  and  58°  N.,  long.  7®  and  13° 
£.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack,  N.  E.  by 
the  Oattegat,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Sound  and  the 
Baltic,  S,  by  the  free  «tates  of  Lttbeck  and  Ham- 
burg, the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  and  ti^e  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  W.  by 
the  German  ocean.  It  consists  of  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  the  isUnds  of  Seeland,  Funen,  Laa- 
land,  Falster,  Langeland,  Alsen,  MOen,  Samsde, 
L&sOe,  Femera,  Bomholm,  and  many  smaller 
ones,  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 
and  Lauenburg ;  beside  which  it  possesses  the 
Filrde  islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  iri- 
ands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  San  Juan, 


in  the  'West  Indies.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  Denmark  proper  in  1858,  and 
of  the  duchies  and  colonies  in  1855 : 


OInlM. 


Copenhagen 

Seeland  and  M5en.... 

Bornholm 

Fnnen  mad  LeiifeUuMl. 
LaiUMid,  Falster,  dw. . 
Jatland 


Bebleawig. 
Hobteln... 
LMMnbaif 


nrSe  lilaBdi 

leeland 

Greenland 

Weat  India  islandi. 


TMal. 


148,0n 
40Q.1SS 

S4,0M 

as^aao 

BynUnBBT 

4Mn 


2,4fl8,m 
8,651 

8T,m 


i4a,T05  I  i^aaa^9ss^ 


The  sea-coast  of  continental  Denmark,  extending 
ab(mt  480  m.  along  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Skager  Rack,  and  850  m.  along  the  Oattegat,  the 
Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic,  is  generally  low,  flat^ 
and  sandy.  The  W.  coast  of  Schleswig  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  by  dikes,  but  the  E. 
coast  of  that  duchy  and  the  shores  of  some  of 
the  islands  present  abrupt  chalk  or  limestone 
difb.  The  fiOTds,  or  arms  of  the  sea  which  in* 
dent  the  coasts,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  features  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lym 
fiord,  which  entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of 
Jutland,  occupies  nearly  852  sq.  m.  It  was 
formerly  separated  from  the  German  ocean  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  through  which  in  1880 
the  sea  broke  in  8  places.  The  RingkiObinff  and 
Ise  fiords  are  also  notable  for  their  size ;  and  the 
Kieler  fiord,  in  the  duchv  of  Holstein,  forms  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Kiel,  in  which  the  British 
fleet  anchored  in  1854.  The  lakes  of  Denmark 
are  numerous,  and  some  contain  excellent  fish, 
but  all  are  small.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Elbe,  whidi  forms  part  of  the  S.  bonndanr,  there 
are  no  large  rivers,  the  most  considerable  being 
the  Eider,  105  m.  long,  navigable  almost  to  its 
source,  and  fiowing  into  the  German  ocean; 
the  Trave,  85  m.  long,  and  also  navigable,  fiow* 
ing  into  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Guden,  80  m.  long, 
dischargmg  itself  into  the  Cattegat.  The  broad 
passage  culed  the  Great  Belt  separates  the 
islands  of  Seeland  and  Fnnen,  and  the  Little 
Belt  the  latter  from  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and 
Schleswig.  The  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
almost  unbroken  plain,  elevated  in  most  places 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  in  others 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  N. 
W.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  desolate  i^on, 
over  which  tempests  and  driftinff  sands  sweep 
with  destructive  fbry.  To  con8<^idate  the  soil 
and  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  improvidence 
of  former  generations  had  nearly  stripped  the 
country,  are  now  planted  here,  and  their  do- 
stmction  is  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
From  the  promontory  of  Skagen  at  the  extreme 
N.,  a  low  barren  ridge  runs  through  continental 
Denmark  into  Germany,  the  highest  summit  at- 
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telning  AD  deration  of  aboat  1,S00  feet    The  the  fum.  Thebreediof  hofwt  treeiMneBlftr 

Iriand  of  Fanen  oonUins  a  range  oalmimitiiig  at  eaTalryorfordraogbt;  aheep  are  kepi  more  ior 

the  height  of  400  feet,  called  the  Fonen  iUna,  their  milk  (of  which  butter  ia  made)  and  tliair 

and  Sedand  has  eminenoea 660  feet  above  toe  fleah  than  for  their  vool:  there  are  t  apaeJaa 

■ea.    All  the  rooka  belong  to  the  tertiary  and  of  awine,  and  pooltrj  of  aU  kinda  abomd.    Tlw 

upper  aecondary  formations,  and,  with  the  ex-  rivera  and  florda  famish  valoable  fiah,  among 

eeption  of  the  hill  of  Gipsben;  whidi  aeema  to  which  are  the  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  aaf 

have  been  npheaved  from  fiir  below  the  adrfjMe,  mon. — ^The  inhabitanta  of  Denmark  are  of  6  Aa> 

baTe  apparently  been  depoaited  from  water  In  tinct  raoea,  viz. :  1.  the  Danesi  who  oceopj  Jnt- 

legnlar  atrata.    Several  spedea  of  chalk  are  land,  Seeland,  and  part  of  Schleawig ;  ^  tka 

Ibind,  above  which  is  an  extensive  bowlder  for-  pore  Germane  of  Holstein,  Lanenborg,  aad  fhm 

nation  traversed  by  aeama  of  lignite,  and  above  greater  part  of  Schleawig;  8,  the  Frfaalandarai 

^ia  again  beds  of  claj  and  marl  are  apread  over  who  dwell  on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleawig^  mad 

m lane  part  of  the  conntry.    The  aoil  la  almoat  the  amall  islands  in  the  German  ocean;  4|  tiia 

whouy  allavial,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  Jatknd  Angles,  inhabiting  the   reglona  between  the 

and  in  the  dochiea  la  covered  with  rich  vegeta-  Fkoabnrg  fiord  and  the  Sley;  ^nd  S,  the  Kor- 

Ue  mould.    The  N.  and  W.  parte  of  Jntknd,  wegiana  of  IceUnd  and  the  FirOe  iaknda.    Of 

however,  are  aandy  waatea,  and  for  a  distance  theae,  the  first  comprise  nearlv  4  of  the  entira 

of  SOO  m.  along  the  coaat  there  la  an  almoat  pppoUtion.    About  f  of  the  inhabltaftta  nae  «ka 

eontinooaa  line  of  aterUe  flata  called  kliUeiL  Danish  language,  and  the  reat  apeak  Gen 

The  brger  IsUnda  are  fortile  and  characteria-  The  Danea  are  strong,  well  made,  patient,  ia 

ed  by  a  rich  marahv  loam,  interaperaed  with  trions,  and  contents.    Thev  have  rsgalar 

occasional  tracts  of  moor.    The  dimate,  ow-  tnrea,  blue  eyes,  and  ligbt  hdr.  Thejmakaboli 


ing  to  the  low  and  almost  inaulated  poaition  aeamen  and  brave  aoldiers,  but  have  little  < 

of  the  country.  Is  temperate  and  humid,  the  prise.  The  proportion  of  panpera  la  8  per  eaal^ 

•old  being  greateat  hi  Jutknd.  The  whitera  are  only  }  of  that  of  Holland.  About  iO  per  neat,  er 

aaldom  severe  for  that  high  latitude,  the  mean  the  population  are  engaged  in  agrlcoltnra,  wUek 

temperature  from  November  to  March  ranginc  la  conducted  with  great  Induat^ ;  but  mm  tha 

Irom  r*  to  26®  F.,  though  in  Januarv  and  anbdivislon  of  land  into  anudl  iarma,  the  p( 

February  the  thermometer  aomeUmea  fiula  2S®  don  of  a  few  acrea  being  the  summit  ot  a 

bdow  aero.    Fhxn  June  to  the  middle  of  An-  Ish  husbandman*a  ambinon,  it  la  addon  ea 

Sat  the  mean  temperature  rangea  from  69®  to  on  with  appliancea  requiring  mnch  outlay.   Tin 

®,  and  the  extreme  heat  la  89®.    The  diortnt  art  of  huaoandry,  however,  la  steadily 


di^  is  61  hours,  and  the  longest  17|.    The  ing,   and    Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg,  notwilk- 

weiather  b  very  variable,  but  Uiunder  storma  atanding  heavy  duea  and  taxea,  are  tilled  viA 

are  rare.    VioiMit  winda.  rdna.  and  foga  ft^  condderable  skill.    About  |  of  the  aTailahie 

qnently  occur,  and  drought  la  widom  fdt   The  land  are  devoted  to   uMful  pnrpoaea.    Belli 

mineral  producta  are  of  Bttlevdoe,  and  are  con-  agrlculturd  and  industrid  reaouron  are 

fined  pnncipdly  to  follera*  earth,  pottera*  and  ftilly  developed  in  the  dudiiea  than  in  Den 

porcelain  clinrs,  freestone,  and  sdt    God  minea  proper,  and  Holstein  is  probably  the  meet 

were  formerly  worked  in  the  island  of  Bom-  Ishing  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.    Ifai 

bdm,  but  are  now  abandoned  :tliere  is  one  tnres  generally  are  in  a  backward  atate;  tb^ 

eatabiidiment  for  making  adt  in  Hdstein;  peat  comprise  silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goodly 

b  abundant,  and  amber  is  collected  on  the  shore  leather,   lace,  glovea,  straw  hata,  aall  dotlL 

of  the  (lerman  ocean.    The  fine  forests  which  thread,  paper,  aoap,  glass,  earthenware,  pialea 

once  adorned  Denmark  have  decayed  or  been  ware,  iron  ware,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  am^ 

out  do w  n,  and  of  the  scant  woods  which  remdn,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  soda,  potash,  brand v,  and 

ehleflr  on  the  E.  coast  of  Juthind  and  in  the  mdt  liquors.    Tlie  peasantry  make  most  or  their 

ialand  of  Funen, }  lai  Uie  property  of  the  crown,  wearing  apparel  ana  domestic  uteoaila  with  theb 

Pine,  beecli,  oak,  and  birch  are  the  principd  own  hanos. — ^lying  between  two  aeaa^  in  eaaj 

varieties  of  Umber.    The  dimentary  crope-are  communication  with  dl  the  maritime  nationa  of 

wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peaa  and  Europe,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Baltk^ 

beans,  potatoes  other  common  vegetables,  and  dwunding  in  good  harbors,  and  poaaeasing  a 

frtdts.    The  average  annnd  vidd  of  wheat  ia  large  body  of  hanly  and  excellent  seamen.  Den* 

eatimated  at  8,800,000  bushel:!,  rye  1,880,000,  mark  enioys  unrivdled  facilities  for  commerea, 

oata  4,600,000,  barley  16,000,000,  buckwheat  and  besule  iu  own  imp^  and  export  trafic^ 

1,000,000,  pen  and  beans  S,0(K>,000,  and  pota-  conducts  a  large  carrying  trade  for  other  com- 

toea  8,260,000  tone.    About  460,000  lbs.  of  to-  triea.    Tlie  principal  articles  of  export  are  grain, 

baeco  are  produced,  2,600  cwt.  of  hops,  and  butter,  dieeite,  brandy,  smoked  and  adtcd  meatiL 

large  quontitiea  of  rapeseed,  hemp,  and  flax.  A  homed  cattle,  horses  skins,  hides,  whale  and 

great  i>ro|M)rtion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pas-  trdn  oils,  fiiili,  eider  down,  woollens,  taUow,  and 

tnrage,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  catUe  brisUee.    Among  the  imports  are  winea,  sall| 

iNms  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  a  drugs,  silk,  wools  cotton,  cotton  fobrica,  tinber, 

oottsiderable  source  of  nationd  wedth.    Cattle  ooa^  iron,  colonial  iiroduce,  aplrita,  glaaa,  iaX| 

are  vdued  chi«riy  in  connection  with  the  ddry,  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  toMooo,  and  whalebone.  Tin 

from  which  is  drawn  the  prindpd  revenue  of  value  of  imports  from  all  cooatriea  in  lHi€ 


68,890,891  riz  dollus  (987,873,934  V.  S.  cnr- 
renc;),  and  th&t  of  exports  S4,S35,0B9riidolUr« 
(tI8,SSO,677).  The  foUowiag  table  shows  the 
Misre  in  the  above  amoQuts  of  the 
chieflj  concerned  in  the  Uaoish  trade: 


tMaH.'.'.'. 


Wmi  tndlei  (Diii'bhMiJBiwi^i! '. 


The  eotnuices  St  the  Tsrions  porta  were  71,861 
T«Meb  of  1,719,G4S  toos,  ud  the  clearances  71,- 
OM  vesaeU  of  1,649,889  tons.  Until  aboDt  the 
doMofthe  18th  ceotory  the  commerce  of  I>en- 
maric  was  oppressed  by  legialative  eoActmeiils 
which  leDd«d  more  to  the  immediate  emcilnment 
of  the  erowD  than  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  Imported  manufactures 
bad  ta  be  sold  at  auction  b;  the  reveoueofficera, 
And  the  importer  received  the  proceeds  after  the 
dnties  had  been  dedncted.  ThesedaCieswereex- 
oessively  high ;  monopolies  wore  often  granted  to 
rich  compaaiei  for  tradi  Dgevenwiththe  coloniea ; 
and  heavy  taxes  were  also  Itud  on  the  dcflestio 
traffic  between  different  provinces.  Bat  toward 
the  jear  179Tamoreliberfllpolicy  began  to  pre- 
vail ;  the  cnstoms  regulations  assumed  the  form 
of  a  more  permaneot  tariff;  man  j  of  the  most 
bnrdeDsome  restrictions  were  t^en  o^  and 
commercial  treaties  have  since  been  made  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and 
other  notions.  Connected  with  the  commercial 
rcRplations  is  the  question  of  the  Sound  dnea, 
which  a  few  years  ago  acquired  considerdile 
prominence.  The  Sound  is  a  strait  leading  from 
tfca  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic,  between  the  ial- 
and  of  Seeland  and  Sweden,  its  width  at  the 
narrowest  part  being  aboat  3  m.  Both  coasts 
were  once  owned  by  Denmark,  which  haa  con- 
•eqaently  from  a  forgotten  period  claimed  the 
ri^t  of  impo^ng  tolU  on  all  vessels  navigat- 
ing this  passage.  This  exaction  was  from  time 
to  time  reaisMd  by  various  nations,  and  several 
obtained  exemption  either  by  payment  of  an 
snnnal  commutation  or  by  treaty,  but  at  the 
oongresi  of  Vienna  the  Danish  clums  were  gen- 
erally admitted.  Sutxcquently  the  qnestion  of 
their  abolition  was  agitated.  A  meeting  of 
representatives  of  several  European  powers 
waa  held  in  Copenhagen  in  the  first  months  of 
1656,  and  Denmark  agreed  to  accept  as  com- 
pensation for  the  removal  uf  the  tolls  the  aom 
Of  35,000,000  rix  dollars  (*19,145,000U.  S.  cur- 
rency), payment  of  which  wus  to  lie  apportioned 
among  the  various  states  interested  in  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  powers,  and 
a  convention  between  the  former  and  Denmark 
woi  signed  in  Washington,  April  11,  1867. 
Gre»t  Britun  paid  2S.90  per  cent,  of  the  indetn- 
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nity,  Snssia  27.80  per  cent.,  Pmsaia  13.60  per 
cent,,  and  the  United  States  2.03  per  cent,  or 
(393,011. — The  domestic  shipping  trade  of  Den- 
mark is  very  large,  and  as  no  inland  point  is 
much  more  than  40  m.  from  the  sea,  moat  of 
the  internal  communication  is  carried  on  bf 
water.  There  are  4  large  canals,  one  of  whto^ 
called  the  canal  of  £iel,  from  the  town  of  that 
name  on  the  Eieler  fiord,  to  a  navigable  part  of 
the  Eider,  23  m.  distant,  connects  the  Baltio 
with  the  Germanocean,  and  is  navigable  by  ves- 
sels of  ISO  tons.  It  has  7  sluices,  and  the  same 
nnmbe^  of  bridges.  The  Stecknitz  canal.  In 
Louenborg,  completes  a  chain  of  commanicA- 
tion  between  the  Baltio  and  the  Elbe.  The 
Daneskiold  canal  is  in  the  island  of  Seeland, 
and  that  of  Odense  connecta  the  capital  of 
Fnnen  with  the  sea.  There  are  S  railwaya, 
viz. :  from  Copenhagen  via  Roeakilde  to  Cw- 
soer  on  the  Great  Belt ;  from  Altona,  opporito 
Hamburgh  to  Kiel,  with  branches  to  Gllkck- 
stadt  and  Itzehoe,  and  to  Bendsburg ;  from 
Toenningen  to  Flensbui^,  with  a  branch  to 
Bendsburg.  The  high  roads,  which  are  wide, 
macadamized,  and  well  kept,  are  under  the  care 
of  a  corps  of  royal  engineers. — The  religion 
of  Denmark  is  Lutheran,  but  all  creeds  are  tol- 
erated. The  national  church  is  governed  by  11 
bishops  nominated  by  the  crown.  It  embraoes 
almost  the  whole  popolation,  and  has  at  Copen- 
hagen a  missionary  college  founded  in  1777,  and 
a  seminary  for  approved  candidates  in  divinity, 
beside  12  religious  eoramnnitiea  in  various  parta 
of  Denmark  proper  and  the  duchies.  The  Jewa 
number  4,1^ ;  Mormons,  S,D44 ;  Baptists,  1,- 
S48;  Roman  Catholics,  1,151;  Anglicans,  140; 
others  not  of  the  established  religion,  1,&5S. 
Great  attention  is  paid  by  government  to  eda- 
cation,  and  there  is  in  the  ministry  a  department 
of  public  worship  and  instruction,  no der  which 
are  superintendents  for  the  several  divisiona  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ministers  appoint  teachers 
and  regulate  the  coarse  of  studies  in  the  pnhlio 
school^  of  which  some  are  free.  Every  village 
has  at  least  one  school,  and  there  are  moreover 
80  or  40  gymnasia,  and  several  normal  semina- 
ries. Copenhagen  and  Kiel  have  their  univer- 
sities, the  former  attended  by  1,200,  the  latter 
by  EOO  atndents.  There  are  asylums  for  the 
deaf  and  dnmb,  and  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  various  kinds  are  established  through- 
out the  country.  Every  child  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  is  obliged  by  law  to  attend  some 
school,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  Danish  peasant, 
however  poor,  who  cannot  read  ond  write.  The 
number  oi  periodicals  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  population. — The  government  of  Denmark 
is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  By  the 
constitution  of  OcL  2,  1855,  the  king  must  con- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  be  St 
least  18  years  of  age,  and  give  his  oath  to  the 

firivy  council  of  state  that  he  will  maintain  the 
undamental  laws.  His  dignity  is  inriolate,  and 
all  his  ordinances  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  state,  who  is  appointed  by  him,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  king  or  diet  before 
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the  snprema  oourt  of  the  state.    The  king  ap-  oenor  of  Haoo,  king  of  Norway,  and  daughter 

points  officers,  declares  war,  and  concludes  trea*  of  Waldemar  III.,  a  descendant  of  Canute, 

tiee  of  peace,  alliance,  and  trade ;  hat  he  can*  mounted  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 

not  alienate  the  territorr  or  essentiallj  modifj  and,  cUuming  the  Swedish  crown  alM>  in  rishC 

the  political  relations  of  the  state  without  the  of  her  hnshand,  Tanqnished  a  competitor  in  that 

eonscnt  of  the  diet.    The  leffislative  power  is  country,  and  united  the  8  powers  hy  the  eom- 

divide^l  hetween  the  king  and  diet,  which  con-  pact  of  Calmar  in  1897.    But  the  Swedes  always 

rists  oflBO  roenihera,  20  of  whom  are  appointed  resisted  this  union,  and  after  a  series  of  contests, 

by  the  king,  80  hy  the  representative  a<«emhlies  in  which  they  were  finally  led  hy  the  famous 

of  different  portions  of  the  state,  and  80  hy  eleo-  Gnstavus  Yasa,  seceded  from  It  in  1523.    Dor- 

tkm  of  the  citizens.    It  sits  once  in  2  years  in  ing  tliis  troubled  period  the  population  dwio- 

Copenhagen ;  its  president  and  vice-president  died,  the  seas  swarmed  with  p1^ate^  commerea 

are  appointed  by  Uie  king ;  and  Its  proceedings  fell  away,  and  incessant-  quarrels  between  the 

are  eiUier  in  tlie  Danish  or  German  language,  king  and  his  nobles  or  the  latter  and  the  elei^gy 

It  proposes  laws,  which  are  not  valid  till  sane-  added  to  the  disasters  of  the  kingdom.    After 

tiooed  by  the  king;  and  taxes  cannot  be  im-  the  extinction  of  Margaret*s  line  in  1439,  and 

posed  without  its  consent.    The  supreme  court  the  deposition  of  Eric  VII.,  the  states  elected 

of  the  kingdom  consists  of  15  members,  5  of  Christian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  king«  from  whose 

whom  are  chosen  from  the  diet,  and  10  from  the  grandson,  the  ill-famcd  Christian  II.,  tlie  crown 

high  courts  of  the  country.    Personal  freedom,  passed  in  1523  to  Frederic  I.,  duke  of  Schlca- 

freedom  of  the  press,  religions  freedom,  the  in-  wig  and  Ilolstein.     Frederic's  son.  Christian 

Tlolability  of  private  residences,  and  the  riglit  of  III.,  united  these  2  duchies  to  the  crown  11 

public  assembly,  are  secured.   The  highest  court  Tears  later,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  them 

of  the  kingdom  is  the  privy  council  of  state,  con-  between  his  brotliers,  a  measure  wnich  canssd 

slating  of  5  ministers  for  the  entire  monarchy  (8  a  long  series  of  disturbances.    In  his  rein  a 

ibr  I)enmark,  1  for  Schleswig,  and  1  for  Ilolstvin-  code  of  kws  called  the  ^'  Recess  of  KoMinc  ** 

Laoenburg),  and  presided  over  by  the  king.  The  was  promulgated.    In  the  17th  centnnr  Chr»> 

administration  of  the  government  is  carried  on  tian  IV.  sided  with  the  Protestants  in  the  great 

by  6  ministries :  of  foreign  aifairH,  of  interior  reliffjous  war,  but  was  worsted  by  Wallenstein  la 

aflairs  of  war,  of  naval  a&irB,  and  of  the  flnan-  162di^7,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Eleven 

OMw    The  e!<timated  revenue  of  the  whole  king-  years  later  commenced  the  first  of  several  wars 

dom  for  the  fiscal   nericMl  of  2  years  ending  with  Sweden,  which  lasted  until    1545,  and 

March  81,  1860,  is  $18.558,650 ;' and  the  ex-  cost  Denmark  several  extensive  provinces.    A 

Knse^  of  Which  $875,200  were  for  the  civil  few  years  later  tlie  Swedes  under  Charles 
^  were  estimated  at  the  same  sum.  The  na-  Gustavus  overran  Ilolstein,  crossed  the  froaea 
tional  debt,  April  1, 1858,  was  $62,942,196.  The  Belt  into  Funen,  took  Odense,  and  invested  C^ 
nmnerioal  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  penhagen,  but  were  successfully  opposed  Iqf 
footing  is  nominally  40.000,  but  only  10,000  Frederic  III.  In  1658  they  again  besieged  Co- 
men  are  actually  einplojred.  The  navy  com-  penhagen,  and  cimtinued  tlieir  operationa  mtll 
5 rises  4  fthips  of  the  line.  9  frigates,  7  corvettes,  tl^  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  in  1660,  when 
brigs,  3  flchoonen^  17  transports,  and  78  oth-  Denmark  serured  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  oi 
er  vesK'ls  of  different  kinds.  Tlie  capital  and  territory.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
priiici[iAl  town  is  Copenhagen. — ^There  is  no  an-  restriction  of  the  |K>wer  of  the  nobility  and 
thentic  accnnnt  of  the  early  settlement  of  Den*  the  extension  of  the  roval  prerogative.  The  so^ 
mark,  but  tlio  Cimbri  seem  to  have  occupied  it  cession,  too,  which  had  formerly  been  to  some 
toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century  B.  C.  In  extent  elective,  was  by  the  commons,  who  sided 
A.  I>.  250  tlie  cvumtry  was  occupied  by  the  with  the  king  in  his  rtruggle  with  the  noble^ 
GotliA  under  the  half  fabulous  Odin  or  ^odin,  acknowledged  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Fred- 
wh4»se  (M»n  Skiold  u  mentioned  as  first  monarch  eric.  A  new  war  with  Sweden  tenninated  la 
of  lK>nniark.  During  the  8th  and  9th  centu-  1669,  and  another  was  occaiiioned  in  1699  by 
riesthe  Danes  began  to  acquire  renom-n  by  their  an  attempt  of  Frederic  IV.  to  invade  the  do- 
maritime  ex|»editif»n«.  in  which  they  invaded  minions  of  the  duke  of  Ilolstein.  an  ally  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  C4*n<inere4i  Xoniian-  Sweden.  Copenhagen  again  became  the  seat 
dy.  In  the  9th  century  the  different  staten  of  of  war,  when  the  Danes,  terrifie<l  by  the  energy 
Dsomark  liecaine  united  under  one  monarch,  of  the  young  Charles  XII.,  bought  |>eace  by  tt»e 
and  in  lOOU  and  1014  Xorw.iy  and  the  greater  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  remained 
part  of  England  were  atlded  to  the  gniwing  neutral  until  the  disasters  of  tiie  Swedes  in  the 
kingdom.  In  lfil6  Canute,  under  whom  Den-  Tkraine  tempted  them  to  renew  ht>9tUitieiL 
mark  liecame  Christian,  completi^il  the  conqueftt  The  war  la.-tcil  until  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
of  En^rland,  where  his  race  continUi*d  to  rule  in  171H,  after  which  Sweilen  began  to  derlina 
until  1<i42.  The  feudal  system  wa^  intnnluced  and  lK*nniark  to  puDHie  the  wl«e  iniliry  of 
Sntt>  Denmark  in  the  12th  century,  and  contents  peace.  Hy  a  dofeiifiive  alliance,  however,  with 
took  pla4*e  here  between  the  sovereign  and  the  ituwia,  rni^ta.  and  Sweden  in  1801,  ahe  in* 
banmA  similar  to  tho«e  whieh  convulsied  Eng-  volved  herM*lt'  in  a  quarrel  with  England,  HifTer* 
land  during  tlic  hanie  |ieriod.  In  13H7  Margari't,  e«l  iieverely  in  the  naval  liattle  oflT  Copenhairvn, 
styled  the  northern  S;niirami«,  widow  and  (»uc-  and  lo»t  her  colonies  in  the  East  and  W«*t  Indies, 
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which  were  restored  to  her,  however,  by  the  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  principal  powers  of 

treaty  of  peace  which  followed.   In  1807,  Napo-  N.  and  W.  Europe.  By  a  treaty  signed  by  these 

leon  having  threatened  to  make  Denmark  take  representatives,  May  8, 1852,  the  succession  was 

port  in  the  war  against  En^and,  the  latter  sent  settled  npon  Prince  Christian  of  the  Sonder- 

a  large  armament  to  the  Baltic  to  compel  the  borg-Glucksbnrg  line  and  his  male  heirs;  an 

surrender  of  the  entire  Danish   navy.     The  arrangement  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction 

British  forces  landed  near  the  capital,  and  soon  both  to  Denmark  and  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

forced  the  government  to  give  np  its  fleet.  A  war  as  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  this  family 

of  ezaq)enition  naturally  followed.    Hostilities  Bussia  reserved  the  ancient  right  of  succeeding 

were  carried  on  by  sea,  partly  at  the  entrance  to  a  portion  of  the  duchies.    The  new  order 

to  the  Baltic,  partly  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  was  announced  to  the  diet  in  Oct.  1852,  and 

the  Danes  fighting  with  spirit,  and  sometimes  was  at  once  rejected.    It  met  the  same  fate  be- 

with  success,  and  both  parties  suffering  severely  fore  a  new  assembly  in  Feb.  1853 ;  but  the  king, 

in  their  commerce.    Denmark  again  lost  her  feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  foreign  powers, 

West  India  islands,  and  again  recovered  them  on  resolved  upon  a  second  dissolution,  and  the 

the  peace  concluded  in  1814,  but  Heligoland  and  measure  was  finally  adopted  by  ^  third  parliA- 

her  fleet  remained  in  the  possession  of  her  ene-  ment,  June  24. 

my.    It  was  stipulated  that  Norway  should  be  DENMARK,  Lanouaqb   axd   LmsBATURS 
ceded  to  Sweden,  as  an  equivalent  for  Pomerar  of.    The  Danish  language  {Daruik^  Sprog)  is  a 
nia,  which  province  Denmark  had  received  from  sister  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  a  do- 
Sweden,  and  which  in  1815  she  made  over  to  Bcendant  of  the  Dansha  or  Nbrrcena   Tungu^ 
Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  northern  tongue,  as  the  Sagos  call  what  became 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Serious  complications  the  Icelandic,  which  is  also  called  in  Danish 
now  arose  between  the  crown  and  the  duchies,  gamle  Nordiske^  the  old  northern  language. 
The  population  of  Holstein  especially  sympa-  After  the  separation  of  its  offspring,  the  iV<>rrarna 
thized  more  with  the  German  empire  than  with  received  the  name  of  IsUnzha^  from  Iceland, 
Denmark,  and  an  antipathy  of  races  sprang  up,  discovered  in  860  and  settled  in  870,  by  Norwe- 
which  various  political  measures  deepened  into  gians.    The  Dansk,  Svensk,  Norsk,  with  their 
an  alarming  disaffection.    A  prominent  subject  still  hale  and  vigorous  mother  in  Iceland,  consti- 
of  complaint  was  the  royal  succession.    The  ex-  tute  a  group  collateral  to  that  of  the  Germanic 
pected  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  the  reign-  or  more  southern  tongues ;  both  groups  issuing 
ing  family  afforded  a  prospect  of  rendering  the  from  one  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  trunk, 
duchies  independent  of  the  Danish  crown,  and  Both  Northmen  and  Germans  are  traceable  to 
the  project  of  annexing  Schleswig  to  the  G^-  tiie  regions  about  the  Euxine,  to  Thrace,  and 
man  confederation  was  openly  advocated  in  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Oxus  river, 
provincial  assembly.    In  this  state  of  affsiirs  where  they  had  been  connected  with  other 
the  king  issued  letters  patent,  proclaiming  that  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  whose  most  de- 
with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Holstein  veloped  eastern  language  was  the  Sanscrit.  Be- 
the  laws  of  succession  should  be  uniform  in  all  lations  with  the  Lettic  and  Latin,  with  the  Do- 
parts  of  his  dominions,   the  effect  of  which  ric  and  .^Eolian  dialects,  and  with  adventitious 
was  to  add  greatly  to  the  ]>opular  discontent ;  Armenian,  Finnic,  and  other  elements,  cannot 
and  when  the  present  monarch,  Frederic  YII.,  be  discussed  here.  The  Moeso-Gothic^  Norrasna, 
mounted  the  throne  in  1848,  the  duchies  re-  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  3  ancient  branches  of 
sorted  to  arms,  and  appealed  to  their  German  tlie  Scandinavo-Gertnan  stem.    The  branches 
brethren  for  assistance.    They  were  aided  by  of  the  Norrsena  are,  in  the  order  of  tlieir  affinity 
Prussia,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  revolutionary  to  it,  the  following :  that  on  the  Faroe  (sheep) 
movements  of  Germany,  sent  a  large  force  into  isles,  that  of  the  Dalame  or  dales  of  the  Swed- 
Schleswu;,  drove  out  the  Danes,  who  had  found  ish  highlands,  the  Svensk,  the  Dansk,  and  the 
little  difficulty  in  putting  down  the  insurgents  Norsk,  which  last  differs  by  a  peculiar  accent 
there,  and  followed  up  her  success  by  an  invasion  from  the  Danish.    This  stands  in  a  similar  rela- 
of  Jutland.    Meanwhile  England  and  Russia  in-  tion  to  the  Icelandic  with  that  of  the  Italian  to 
terfered ;  an  armistice  was  signed,  Aug.  26,  on  Latin;  having  become  weaker,  simpler,  more  vo- 
terms  highly  displeasing  to  the  duchies ;  and  al-  caL  and  shorn  of  most  of  the  original  grammat- 
thoogh  Prussia  undertook  a  second  campaign  in  ical  forms.    It  is  also  most  affected  by  Gorman 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  Schleswig  and  influence. — ^Beside  the  literary  language  in  Den- 
Holstein  Uienoeforth  relied  mainly  on  their  own  mark  proper,  there  are  two  groups  of  popular  dia- 
resources.    They  placed  their  army  under  Gen.  lects,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  idioms 
Willisen,  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  and  main-  of  northern  Seeland,  of  southern  Seeland,  of 
tained  a  spirited  resistance,  until  signally  de-  Fycn  (Fdnen),  of  Falster,  and  of  Langeland,  to- 
feated  at  Idstcdt,  July  23,  1850.    Prussia  had  gethcr  with  the  very  peculiar  idiom  of  Bom- 
no  w  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  holm ;  while  the  second  group  comprehends  the 
with  Austria  gave  her  influence  on  the  side  of  North  Jutic  or  Normano-Jutic  in  the  N.  and  W. 
Denmark.    The  mediating  powers  prepared  to  region  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  South  Jutic  or 
occupy  the  strongholds  of  the  country;  the  Dano-Jutic  in  Schleswig  on  the  coast  of  the  Little 
duchies  were  forced  to  submit,  and  the  question  Belt.  The  dialect  of  Mors,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
of  succession  was  referred  to  a  convention  of  Jutland,  is  very  peculiar,  and  that  of  Schonenhaa 
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become  Svio-Gothic  since  the  comTnencoment  of  wcgians  also  Rpeak  Danish. — ^In  time  the  andoit 
thti  17th  century.    Owing  to  the  eztroordinnry  10  runes  (i^iinir),  brought  from  Thrace,  were 
rirhncflrt  of  the  Icelandic  in  roots,  the  Danish  supplanted  by  the  German  anfrolar  alphabet. 
aUmnds  in  compact  and  intuitive  wonhi  for  all  which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  bv  the  Roman 
natural  objects,  especially  in  nautical  and  eco-  characters.    At  present,  the  Danish  letters,  ac- 
noiiiical,  also  in  concise  ascetic  and  law  tenns.  cording  to  Erasmus  liask  and  other  authorities. 
This  ^^reut  htoro  is  increased  by  the  modifying  are  27  in  flumber,  as  follows:   a,  ij  o,  u  (til 
inliucmo  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  by  the  pronounced  as  in  Gennan  and  Italian),  e  (both 
(iiTinunicfaciiityofcombinnigidnmlc  words  into  %  and  ^  French),  y  (u  French,  &  German):  5, «, 
clvarly  intelligible  coniiKiunds.    The  Danish  is,  /,  l^l,  m,  n^p,  ty  v  (all  as  in  English),  a  (of  4 
however,  more  mild  than  the  German,  having  kinds:  iinal  after  a  vowel,  like  the  English  Ik 
fewer  asfiiruted  and  hissing  njunds.    Gennanio  in  birth;  between  vowels  very  soft;  fijuil  after 
cU'invntA  were  intnMluccd  into  it  in  two  ways,  a  consonant,  as  in  English;  after  i!,  fi,  r,  al- 
to wit:  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  Danish  invasions  most   silent,   rendering  those    liquids   nearl/ 
of  and  nilc(('anute  the  Groat,  101G-'d5,  Hardi-  double,  as  in  told^  full,  voU),  ff  (aJwayshard,  as 
Canute,  1035-'42)  in  England,  whence  mission-  in  go,  give),  h  (always  aspirated),  j  (like  the 
aries  were  also  sent  to  (H)nvert  the  Danes ;  Gcr-  Englisli  y  in  yes,  aye),  r  (always  rongb),  s  (al- 
inmi,  in  conM^tiuenceof  the  warlike  ex])odit ions  of  ways  hard  as  in  son),  x  (always  hi) ;  the  pen- 
the  Waldoniars  (1st,  1157- 82 ;  2d,  1202-^41 ;  8d,  liar  4  vowels :  &  or  na  (like  English  a  in  warm, 
i:{4(>>^7r»,A:c.)  and  of  other  Danish  kingH,of  the  or  on  in  broad),  <p  (like  ai  in  sail,  German  di, 
Wars  and  connuerco  with  the  Ilonsa,  of  the  rule  ^  (French  en  in  ;x '/),  0  (French  eu  in  rnrfc.  mt 
of  (iurnmn  dynasties  (Eric  VII.  of  Pomeranio,  iaeaur).    Diphthongs:  aj^tj^oj,  vhty;  ar, cr. 
ChriHtupher  of  Huvaria,  Christian  I.  of  Oldon-  id,  op,  <pp,  ^  (the  j  like  our  y,  and  both  j  and 
burg,  1448,  and  his  succesMors),  also  in  conse-  v  softer  than  before  vowels,  as  Jo,  ro,  &g.);  im- 
oueufu  of  the  journeys  of  Scandinavians  during  properlv  so  called,  since  they  rather  form  im* 
the  liith  century  and  afterward,  and  their  studies  pure  syllable!?.    The  combinations  Ij^  ^,  some- 
in  (iennan  universities.     Luthor^s  reformation,  what  resemble  the  French  mouilU  sounds,  ibe 
however,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  j  (our  y)  being  very  mild  and  liqnid.    The 
Danish  language;  although  it  was,  independently  Danes  have  not  the  sounds  of  our;  in  Jar,  ck  in 
of  this  event,  ra|>idly  rising  in  vitality  and  im-  cliat,  »h  in  shell,  th  in   thick. — The  accent  of 
iNirtanco,  pri>bably  from  the  same  prtHlisposing  genuine  Danish  words  is  mostly  on  the  radkal 
cirruinstanovs  which  gave  birth  to  the  gt^nertu  vowol;  but  in  many  foreign  words  it  affects  the 
reawakening  of  the  European  mind.     This  is  lost  syllable,  as  in  French,    llie  grammatic 
evident  from  Peilersi'n  JertegnV   Po»tiUe  of  forms  are  less  exnlicit  than  in  the  Icelandic. 
IfilH,  antl  his  version  of  tlio  New  Testament  in  The  definite  article  of  adjectives  is  <2^f,  nenter 
\W1%  lh»(h  of  which  exhibit  an  energy,  fulness,  or  objective,  lUn^  common  or  personal,  d!f,  pla- 
and   Itexiliility  of  H])eeeh,   that  cannot  l»o  &«-  ral;  tlms:  f/(-^Wv//iN<*Z/in(/,  the  tine  country;  (2rn 
criluMl  to  the   religious  metamorphosis  of  the  wnnU  Stol^X\iiio\^i:\\ii\T\  \A\XTv^^d€  gamle Stele, 
century.     <)list:u'les  totlie  free  expau'^ion  of  the  it  is  sutlixed  to  substantives,  aAcr  dropping  the 
national  langmigo  were  found  in  tlie  use  of  the  </.'   thus:  Lnud-tt^   Stol-tn^  the   country,  the 
(iernian  as  the  court  lanpia;!e  on  the  one  hand,  chair;    but  it   is   u€  or  ent^  in   the   pluraL  a« 
and  in  ttiat  of  the  Latin  a*i  the  literary  lanirua;ro  J.*utth-nf,    The  indefinite  zirticle,  derived  frnm 
on  the  <»tlier.     Towanl  the  elo>4e  of  the  17th  <•«■^«f /*,  a,  one,  is  f^  ?»,  «;*  ;  tf. ^. ;  ^i  ^mf,  acoun- 
c*'ritiiry  the  Pani>h,  however,  bepm  to  tli>un>h  try,  r«  .y«7,  a  chair:  Lfitufe^  countries,  wiih- 
OjK'ain,  thaiik-i  to  the  fa*ihitin  of  writing  hymns  out  the  article.     The  declensitm  of  subftaiitivM 
in  it.     Tiio  iiiroiiils  of  Krenrti  taste  S4ion  blaMod  is  coiitlned  t(»  the  t^utlix  $  or  fM  fur  the  gi*i2i:iTe 
t)ii'<  tfihliTvek'etation,  and  overwhelmed  the  Ian-  of  both  nuinber-i.     The  plural  is  indicated  in  4 
gnaL'e  with  <taili(-i-nw  in  words  and  phrase<.  In  ways.  viz. :  by  ctiango  of  the  radical  vowelta* 
llh''JiHi:ilt'i»!' ilie  IMli  eeiitury.  (it-nnaniMilturo,  in  En;:li-li  nii"/-io,  mice),  M  S/*r^^fj^  langujo. 
bei  iiiiiiiiL'  pndtMiiinant, ovi-rranie  that  evil,  aid-  >/'r<>j/,  Iangmigo< ;  or  by  sutlixing r, as  l^tuA-e  . 
ed  Ity  I  111-  ii"t'i»riimtory  ell'iirts  of  native  |H>ots,  or  by  cr,  n.-*  Niy,  thing,  Svhtr,  things;  or  I  r 
HUt-h  jis.lnhii  Kwaltl  and  othei>i.     The  inth'pend-  bt>th  nietaphony  and  thesutVix  rr.  as  lio^,  \<^'i, 
itit  di\i  Iitpiih'iit  of'  the   I>a!ii«»h  into  a  literary  7«'^-/r.  luniks.      Adjectives  l»i'comtf  neuter  by 
Iiiiii/MM..i-,  ill  thi-  ln'^riniiin^'  ut"  tlie  I'.'tli  reiitnry,  tlie  Mitlix  /  .*  thus;  */*»r,  Latin  rrMy /i r/ji  and  n^ V 
itilnr  III  (he  n  vi\al  ot'.niii  tent  Ntir>k  {"tudit-^  OS  ini  ;  *t*»rt^   iiuvjuHm  ;  plund  htort.     The  c^-iii- 
Will  a-'  to  It",  nia-ii  Hy  inauijeiiKiit    I'V   lia;:-  parative  de;rree  is  formed  by  adding  ri."  *ir /ti*  . 
jTi  -•■II, « >e!iU  n-'i'hl.ik'er,  llriimltx  ikT.  «Vi-. :  >«>  tliat  tlie  .-uperlative  by  *tf  or  cxU  ;  t.  fj. ;  tt  hwrl-^r 
ii   ti.'W    ^^•mlU  in    tlh*  t'n'r.l   nuik    aTrmi:;   tl»e  /V?,//j'.'»„;iitr.  a  more  leamoil  woman;  */^»i  Ar.- 
iiiii.li  *i  aiiil  iiihe-i  laiiiruaji  -  lit"  Kurfpe.     li  !■<  c/f.«v   Firct\  the  whitest  color.     S»tuc  of  th. 
hp'-'si  :i  im!  only  m  Pi  iiinark.  !■':!  a!*'i  eXi  lu-ivi  !y  irrejrulir**    ari* :     umj-f,    i/H'jrt\    yutj»t,     voui^:. 
in  iIm    i-!.in«U  and  in  .Lillan»l.  .md  in  a  j'art  of  youii^vr,  yo',in:rv>t;  liUt,  tuihJrf^  mi/uh*,  ]■.:■ 
N  Ml  ■'\* '.-.     It   j«*  iiM-d  in  t!.f  t!i';ri!iiH  anioii;;  tie,   li— .vr,    Ka-'t ;    ttwjtf,    mere,    thtt»t^    ii.uc!:. 
lh»-    I. 'i.-nnMX    in   iiriei»l:i:iil  ;    '.^-^   a  I'M-iiu*.*  m«»re.  isio^l  ;   i  t<iug€^  jitre^jitft^\u'M.\}\    ni\»r«, 
l:in  't;  i_i-  i.:i  •;,,'  i«les  ot'  M.  t'ro-x.  >:.  Thii:iis  iiio>;  ;  i;'-:•^  Ifirf,  f*fUty  g^^nL  A'C  ;  ou*!  t,  ».  r 
nii'l  >.i  I  .'i;.iii.  iind  III  x\w  t-Thn  r  i  »:iiii*li  t'.iftiTiea  •.'«  •■*-.*.  r^lrrt\  r.f  r#f,  evil  or  liod.  Worst*,  Wor*! ; 
in  liUiiii;L    \\  ill  edaeaied  Ki hinder:*  and  Nor-  i/xiftttiul-t^  itl<lr€,  «f&/!<f,old,&c.;  A«rr*f,  lurrmerr. 
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narmeaty  near,  nearer,  next ;  ttdj  ydre^  ydent^  distinguished  in  writing.    The  passive  voice 
oat,  nttcr,  utmost,  &c.    The  numerals  are :  eet^  admits  of  no  distinction  of  nnmbers  or  persona, 
Mn^  1 ;  <o,  2 ;  tre^  3  \fire^  ^\/emy  5 ;  wa?,  6;  «yr,  but  merely  of  tenses  and  modes.    It  is,  how- 
7 ;  aatU^  8 ;  ni,  9 ;  ti^  10 ;  illete^  tolv^  tretten^  ever,  distinguished  from  the  Gcrmanio  dialects 
fjorten^  &c. ;  tyte^  20 ;  tredive,  80 ;  fyrretyte^  by  having  a  simple  form  in  the  present  and 
40 ;  but  the  following  4  decades  are  peculiar :  past,  by  means  of  the  suffix  b  or  ea;  thus:  Jeg 
ha  let  res  or  hahtresindstyre  (half  GO  and  20)  for  elikea^  I  am  loved ;  jeg  elskedes^  I  was  loved 
60 ;  tres  or  tresindstyve  (3  times  20),  60 ;  halv-  (from  jeg  elsJser^  I  love ;  jeg  ehkede,  I  loved  or 
/jers  or  hah/jenindstyve  (half  80  and  20,  only  have  loved).    The  infinitive  is  sometimes  de- 
equal  to  60),  used  for  70 ;  Jirs  or  Jirsinstyve  noted  by  at,  to ;  thus :  at  eUke^  to  love ;  the 
(4  times  20),  80 ;  halvftms  or  Ttah/emsindstyve  participle  present  by  tide  final.    There  are  sJso 
(also  unaccountable  literally),   00;   hundrede^  deponent  verbs,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latin. 
100;  tusende,  1,000.     Tres,Jirs,  and ^m«  being  The  auxiliary  or  periphrastic  verbs  are:  skal^ 
taken  for   60,  80,  100,  supposing  them  to  bo  plural  ihulU^  shall;  akulde^  should,  &o.;  ^U, 
doubled,  the  hahtres,  hah/jers,  and  halv/^ma  plural  ville,  will ;  vilde,  participle  villet,  would ; 
are  taken  for  60,  70,  and  90,  as  the  decades  half-  nar  Tfrom  haver),  have ;  passive  haves,  be  pos- 
way  toward  60, 80, 100.    The  ordinals  are :  det,  sessed  by ;  er,  am ;  tar,  was ;  tter,  be ;  faar^ 
den  /erste,  the  first ;  det  andet,  den  anden,  the  get;  maa,  may,  must;  kany  can,  may ;  toTy  dare, 
other,  or  2d ;  the  rest  are  formed  by  suffixing  need ;  lader,  let,  cause  to,  &c.    Blivtr,  remain, 
de  or  te.    Time  (French ^2>)  is  Gang,  as  anden  forms  the  passive  sense  \e,g,:  bliver  fundet,  is 
Gangy  the  2d  time,  &c.    The  personaJ  pronouns  found.    Bar  and  faar  with  an  infinitive  also 
are ;  jeg,  I ;  mig,  me ;  du,  thou ;  dig,  thee ;  han,  express  duty:  Jeghar  at  sige  Dem,  I  have  to  say 
he ;  nun,  she ;  hans,  his ;  hendes,  (of)  her ;  ham,  (to)  you.    The  Danish  has  more  varieties  of 
him ;  hende,  her ;  vi,  we ;  vores,  ours ;  09,  us ;  /,  circumlocution  than  the  English,  and  its  aux- 
you ;  eden  (Jer),  yours ;  €der  U^r),  you ;  sig,  iliaries  are  less  defective.    The  syntax  resem- 
himself,  herself,  themselves.    The  demonstra-  bles  that  of  the  English.      The  definite  ar- 
tives  de,  deres,  dem,  are  used  for  they,  their,  tide  may  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
them.    Selv,  selt,  selves;  hut  Turn  self,  himself,  used  where  the  English  omits  it;  thus:  No- 
means  also  master  of  the  house,  hun  selv,  her-  tur-en,  nature;  Liv-et,  life,  &c.  The  noun  which 
self^  the  house-lady,  &c.    The  possessives  are :  governs  a  genitive  is  usually  without  the  arti- 
mit,  min,  plural  mine,  my,  mine  ;  dit,  din,  dine^  cle ;  e.  g,  :  Verdens  Alder,  the  age  of  the  world ; 
thy,  thine;  #*7,«i;i,«*w<',  its,  his, her,  their; rort,  et  Legemes  (body)  Tyngde,  the  gravity  of  a 
cvr,  tore,  owr.  ours ;  jer,  jere,  your,  yours.    The  body  ;  Mange  Vandes  Lyd  (many  waters  loud), 
demonstratifes  are :  det,  den,  genit.  dets,  dens  ;  the  sound  of  many  waters.    The  preposition  of 
plural  de,  dem,  gcnit.  deres  (also  used  in  convcr-  is  omitted  with  quantities,  as  en  Mctngde  Men- 
sation  with  one  or  more  persons,  like  the  Ger-  neslcer,  a  crowd  of  people ;  unless  the  thing  mea- 
man  Sie,  Ihnen,  Ihr,  you,  your) ;  dette,  denne,  sured  be  definite,  as  en  Skappe  afden  ny  Hvede^ 
disse,  this,  these;  hint,  hin,  hinne^  that,  those;  a  bushel  of  the  new  wheat.    Adjectives  follow 
saadant,  saadan,  saadanne,  and  sligt,  slig,  slige,  only  surnames,  as  Knud  den  Stare,  Canute  the 
such.    The  relatives  are :  df^r,  who ;  «om,  who.  Great.   Z)«,  when  used  instead  of  thou,  takes  the 
whom,   that;   and  also  interrogatives :   htem,  singular  of  the  verb,  as  ^/i^r  i>« /wia  iu>m«?id  f 
who;  icarf,  what;  hvilJcet,  «tc.,  which;  hvor-  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ?    The  active  partici- 
dant,  &c.,  how.    Indefinite  pronouns :  der,  it,  pie  in  ende  final  is  never  used  as  a  gerund,  but 
there,  also  with  passive  verbs ;  man  (also  Ger-  mostly  as  an  adjective,  and  the  English  parti- 
man,  the  French  on),  one,  some  one  ;  noget,  ciple  in  ing  must  often  be  rendered  by  the  in- 
nogen,  plural  nogle,  some,  any ;  somme,  some  finitive ;  thus :  det  er  nappe  vord  at  se,  it  is 
peoy\e\intet,ingen,Tiohodiy\alt,al,\i\Taf3lalle,  scarcely' worth  (to  see)  seeing.    Prepositions 
aU ;  htert,  ethvert,  every ;  hinanden,  each  other;  sometimes  must  be  translated  by  other  words ; 
hrerandrej  one  another.    The  theme  of  the  verb  thus :  t,  in ;  i  Gaar  Aftes  (in  yester  eve's),  last 
is  the  imperative;  the  coiyugation  comprehends  evening;  t  Morges,  this  morning;  i  Aar,  this 
2  orders  subdivided  into  3  classes  each,  accord-  year ;  i  Morgen,  to-morrow,  &c.   Paa,  on,  upon : 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  past  tense.  paa  SOndag,  next  Sunday.    Ad,  to,  up,  of:  ad 
L— SxxpLE  Okdkb  (present  and  past  Indicative,  and  par-  Aare,  next  year.    Om,  for,  about :  6  Rigshanh- 

ticipie  past).  daler  om  Maaneden,  $5  a  month,  &c.     AVe  sub- 

,^      til-  ?^(f^^r  «>™P^'?'  ^'X*'^  *'"^5'-  join  a  specimen  of  Danisli  construction : 

1st  eoi^K  2.  Brander,  burn,  branaU^  hramdt  ^  ^ 

\3.F,iger,mo^,fiUga,,/uivt.  EnKebmand    in6dtog    en Fom-sbillings-Mynt 

XL— CojfPLEX  Obdeb.  ^     merchant    received  (took)  a    flvo     shilling      coin 

i\.  Beder,h^g.^nj,had,h€d€toTUdt.  der  ikke  s^ntes  ham  at  va?re  cegte,  og 

MeooJ.  ^2.  /*aar,  receive,  ^*,/rtrt<5t  (mint)  that     not      Becmod    him     to       be       good,    and 

l^  ^  ^''^       '      '        .  ,  .  sptirgde  derfor  en       SAgferer,      som  gik  forbi 

r  L  ^ip^r,  escape,  slip,  9lap  (plur.  duppe),  etup-  "asked    therefor  a  hiwyer  (sake-fercr),  who  went     by 

«««J-  1 2.  J?W??^^i^";e«,  <niar.r.rO,  revet,  revert,  ^^ans  IJutik,  hvad  han       meeute       om    den. 

[S.  B^er,iavite^l>Sd(p(uT.bude),bud€t,buden.         ^^      »l»op,     what       ho   thought  (meant)  about     it 

TTje  person,  are  dUtingnUhed  by  prononns  or  ^^--^  ,o„.e&.«wf  ttVnt.'^^,rS^T.!:™,). 
other  words;  even  tlie  numbers  are  often  alike  forsikrende     den  var  god,  pCittede  den  tU 

or  confounded  in  common  speech,  even  when  assuring  (for-socnring)  it    was  good,     put       it    to. 
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of  that  period  have  justly  obtained  an  extensive  published  novels,  some  of  whieK  rise  above  the 
popularity :  Joh.  Herrmann  Wessel  (died  1786),  average  of  modem  works  of  fiction.  Great  ao- 
Johann  v.  "VTibe  (died  1782),  Frederik  Wilh.  tivity  prevails  in  Denmark  in  Uie  writing  of 
"Wiwet  (died  1798),  Joh.  Clemend  Tode  (died  history,  national  archaeology,  and  philology.  In 
1806),  Enevold  Falsen  (died  1808),  and  Christian  metaphysics  and  ossthetics  the  modem  Danish 
Olufsen  (died  1822),  by  their  comedies,  none  of  authors  have,  with  few  exceptions,  followed  the 
whom,  however,  rank  with  Peder  Andreas  track  of  the  Germans.  F.  C.  Sibbem  is  per- 
Heiberg  (^1758-1841) ;  Ole  Johann  SamsOe  and  haps  the  most  independent  thinker.  In  nata- 
Levin  Christian  Sander,  by  their  excellent  ral  philosophy,  Oersted  has  acquired  a  world- 
tragedies  ;  Thomas  Thaamp,  by  his  vaudevilles ;  wide  repatation.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
the  brothers  Friman  and  Job.  v.  Brann  (died  Aanden  i  Naturen^  has  been  translated  into  all 
1816),  by  their  lyrical  poems;  Jens  Zetlitz  and  European  languages.  J.  F.  Schouw  ranks  highly 
the  brothers  Trojel,  by  humorous  songs;  Chris-  among  modem  physicists  and  geographers, 
tian  Pram  by  his  romantic  epic  Stdrhodder  Eschricht,  Paidsen,  Sars,  Steebstmp,  are  au- 
(1785) ;  Wilh.  Helf  and  Christian  Falster  (died  thors  of  valuable  works  on  zoology ;  Schuma- 
1752),  by  their  satirical  poems ;  Hans  Adolf  cher,  Homemann,  Droier,  M.  YoJil,  and  Lieb- 
Brorson  by  his  hymns ;  Johann  Nordahl,  by  his  mann,  have  written  meritorious  works  on  bot- 
patriotic  songs ;  and  Jens  Baggesen,  the  favorite  any ;  Forchhanuner  and  Pnggaard,  on  geognosy ; 
songster  of  the  nation,  by  his  lyrics  and  his  Johann  Madtvig  and  G.  F.  Boissen  rank  high 
comic  epics.  A  new  impidse  was  given  to  the  among  modem  philologists;  Peder  Olaf  Brdnd- 
national  literature  by  Adam  Oemenschluger  sted  (died  1842),  Johann  Ludwig,U3»ng,  and  F. 
(1770-1850),  who  holds  an  equally  conspicuous  Chr.  Petersen,  among  archflBologists.  To  Rask, 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country  and  Westergaard,  and  Fausboll,  linguists  are  indebt- 
in  that  of  Germany.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  ed  for  valuable  researches.  Among  those  scho- 
of  the  romantic  school,  he  sought  in  the  pnmi-  lars  who  have  devoted  themselves  particular!  v  to 
tive  history  of  his  country  for  those  popular  the  study  of  Danish  literature  and  literary  his- 
tradiUons  and  reminiscences  by  which  the  in-  torv,  Nverup,  Petersen,  Rask,  P.  K  Mdller,  and 
dividualitv  of  national  literature  is  defined  and  Molbech  are  the  most  prominent.  Of  tlie  re- 
intensified.  As  an  epic  poet,  Oohlenschluger  mains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  and  Danidi 
holds  a  position  among  the  greatest  of  modem  literature,  numerous  critical  editions  have  been 
times.  Next  to  him  stand  Bernhard  Severin  published  by  Halfdan  Einersen,  Johann  Erich- 
Ingemann  (bom  1789),  the  author  of  the  epics,  sen,  Olaf  Olavius,  Hans  Finsen,  Finn  Johnsen, 
V^ldemar  de  Store^  Dronning  Margrete^  and  Bjorn  Haldersen,  Steph.  BjOrasen,  John  Olav- 
Holger  Danske^  and  Fr.  Paludan-MQller,  whose  sen,  Skule  Thorlacius,  G.  J.  Thorkelin.  The 
Adam  Homo  (a  composition  which  may  with  number  of  Danish  historians  within  the  2  last 
equal  justice  be  clawed  among  epic,  didactic,  centuries  has  been  very  great.  Erik  Pontop- 
or  satiric  poetry)  is  perhaps  the  most  remark-  pidan  (died  1764)  stands  at  the  head  of  those 
able  production  of  modem  Danish  literature,  of  the  18th  century,  while  Grandtvig  has  at- 
Among  living  l>Tical  poets,  Chr.  AVinther,  tained  to  the  highest  reputation  among  those 
Hendrik  Hertz,  Cbr.  Hendersen,  Chr.  K.  F.  of  the  present  day. — See  'Syemp's  Almindelig 
Molbech,  and  Kosenhofi^,  are  the  most  eminent.  Moenl'dbsl&miing  i  Danmark  og  Korge  (1816) ; 
As  a  composer  of  hymns,  F.  S.  Gmndtvig  is  Molbech^s  FhrelcBBninger  oter  den  nyere  Damhe 
nnrivalled.  The  most  fertile  field  of  modern  Poeaie  (1831-82) ;  Thortsen,  ffiat,  Udsigt  over 
Danish  literature  is  found  in  the  drama  and  the  den  Banske  Litteratur  (1839) ;  Tb.  H.  Erslew, 
novel.  Johann  Ludwig  Heiberg  (bora  1791^  a  Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon  for  Danmark 
son  of  Peder  Andreas  Heiberg,  a  philosophical  (1843-'53,  8  vols. ;  suppl.  vol.,  1866-'68). 
and  archaeological  writer  of  great  merit,  is  also  DENNER,  Balthasab,  a  German  portrait 
the  first  among  the  living  Danish  dramatists;  but  painter,  bom  in  Altona  or  Hamburg  in  1685, 
he  confines  himself  to  comedy  and  vaudeville,  died  in  the  latter  place,  April  14,  1747,  or  ao- 
Thd  tragedies  of  Oehlenschlager  have  not  yet  cording  to  another  account  at  Rostock,  in  1749. 
been  equalled  by  more  modern  poets.  Most  of  He  was  employed  by  Frederic  II.  and  many 
the  lyrical  poets  mentioned  before  are  also  au-  other  German  princes,  and  was  also  invited  by 
thors  of  serious  dramas  or  comedies,  and  some  Greorge  I.  to  England,  where,  however,  he  met 
of  them,  as  Hendrik  Hertz  and  Ingemann,  have  with  little  encouragement.  His  chiet^  if  not  his 
obtained  a  well  deserved  reputation  beyond  the  whole  merit,  consists  in  the  mechanical  finish 
limits  of  their  own  country.  P.  Chievitz,  Th.  of  his  pictures,  some  of  which,  it  is  said^  require 
Overskou,  C.  Hostmp,  F.  H.  Guldberg  (died  to  be  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass  m  order 
1852),  and  Erik  BOgh,  deserve  to  be  noted  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  artist  There  is 
among  modern  Danish  dramatists.  The  num-  a  head  of  an  old  woman  by  him  in  the  gallery 
ber  of  popular  novelists  is  large.  The  first  place  of  Vienna,  in  which  even  tlie  down  on  the 
among  them  seems  to  be  conceded  to  Hans  cheeks  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  represented 
Ciiristian  Andersen,  though  the  novels  publish-  with  scrapulous  exactness.  This  picture  was 
ed  anonymously  by  Heiberg  are  scarcely  inferior  purchased  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for 
to  his.  Sten  Stensen  Blieher,  Ingemann,  £icr-  4,700  imperial  fiorins,  and  the  artist  was  com- 
kegnard,  H.  P.  Hoist,  F.  C.  Sibbem,  Torkel  missioned  to  fumish  a  companion  piece  of  an 
Traue,  E.  Lobedauz,  and  several  others  have  old  man,  which  is  not  less  carefhlly  finished. 
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DENNIE,  Joftpn,  an  American  author  and  aon,  Robert  Walsh,  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
Jonriuilist,  born  in  Hostun,  Mass.,  Anpf.  30,  1768,  and  other  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  main- 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pcun.,  Jan.  7, 1B12.  After  tained  for  many  years  a  considerable  reputa- 
a  brief  experience  of  mercantile  life,  he  entered  tion.  In  1808  Dennio  was  indicted  for  a  libel 
Harvard  college,  where,  notwithstanding  his  against  the  federal  government,  publislivd  in  his 
Yivacions  temperament  on  several  occasions  journal,  but  was  acquitted.  He  continued  to  be 
brought  him  into  collisiun  with  tlie  autlioritioa,  connected  with  the  '*  Portfolio*'  until  his  death. 
1)0  was  gniduated  in  1790.  In  the  same  year  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities 
ho  commenced  tlio  study  of  law  in  Charles-  as  well  as  fur  his  literary  abilities, 
town,  X.  II.,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  DEXNIS,  a  post  village  and  townsliip  of 
tlio  bar,  at  which,  however,  his  practice  was  Barnstable  ca,  Mass.,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
very  iticonsideruble.  During  several  months  in  Cod.  The  township  extends  entirely  acroM  the 
17'J3  ho  read  the  Protostunt  Episcopal  church  peninsula,  here  8  m.  wide,  and  is  separated  from 
Bervice  on  Sundays  to  {lomo  members  of  that  Yarmouth  by  Bass  river.  It  contains  6  churches, 
denomination  in  Claremunt^  and  showed  such  a  bank,  and  some  ship  yards.  Mostoftheinhabi- 
oxci'llvnt  i>owerH  of  ek»cuiion  that  ho  was  soli-  tants  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  fi»heried. 
cited  to  enter  huly  Drdern,  with  the  promise  of  About  250  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
a  settlement  in  PorU^mmith.  In  17*Jo,  having  85,000  tons,  are  employed  in  the  coast  trade; 
previously  aoquirotl  si)me  reputation  by  literary  10  or  12  ships  are  engaged  in  the  freighting  bosi- 
contributions  to  various  newMpai>ers,  under  the  nesa,  and  in  1853  there  were  48  vessels  (aggre- 
title  of  the  '*  Farrago,^' which  hud  been  very  gate  tonnage  3,160)  in  the  mackerel  fiilierieiL 
generally  copied,  he  became  connected  with  a  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Dennis  Tillage, 
small  weekly  journal  published  in  Boston,  called  in  the  northwestern  part  of  tlie  towmdiip.  Pop. 
tlio  '*  Tablet.  This  publication  survived  its  in  1855,  8,497.  Value  of  property  in  lb&4  esti- 
establishment  but  3  months,  and  in  the  sum-  mated  at  over  $1,000,000. 
mcr  of  1 7 1)5  DtMuiio  removed  to  Walpolc,  N.  DENNIS,  John,  an  English  critic,  bom  in 
II.,  and  aciH?pted  a  permanent  engagement  on  London  in  1G57,  died  Jan.  (1, 1783.  lie  was  the 
tlie  ''  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum,'*  a  news{>aper  son  of  a  tradesman,  but  received  a  liberal  ednca- 
which  enjoy etl  an  cxtonrfive  poimhirity  toward  tion,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge 
tlie  closiMif  the  lost  century.  Ins  most  notable  in  1C83.  Afterward  he  travelled  on  the  cunii- 
contrilMitions  to  this  were  n  series  of  essays,  en-  nent,  and  returned  with  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
titled  the  ^*  Lay  Pn'ocher.''  in  which,  to  use  his  forms  of  government  existing  there.  llebecam« 
own  langtiikge.  he  Miught  t(»  ^^  unite  the  funiil-  a  whig  in  politics,  and  mingled  mnch  in  the 
iarity  of  Franklin  with  the  simplicity  of  iSterne.'^  society  of  the  politicians  of  Uiat  school,  and  i^f 
The  articles  were  discursive  and  lively,  were  the  literary  men  of  I^ndon.  Among  hb  friends 
widely  tvpiiHl  by  the  newspajvrs  of  the  Union,  werel)r}'den,lIalifax,Wycherley,andCongreTe. 
and  prwurod  tor  their  author  an  established  po-  By  his  expensive  habits  he  soon  dissipated  a 
sit  ion  iiiuong  the  few  litonirv  men  wliom  the  small  fortune  which  had  been  left  him  by  an 
country  then  iH's>essi*<1.  SIuTtly  ufterwurd  Den-  nnele.  and  the  duke  of  MarIbon>Dgh,  hearing  of 
nie  iWMiined  the  editor>h)p  oi  the  '*  Museum.^'  his  dilliculties,  obtaine<l  for  him  an  ap]K>inlm«Qt 
and  hy  eolK-oting  around  him  a  nunil»er  of  able  in  the  customs  worth  X'12U  a  year;  but  he  was 
contrihutt^rs  s«)  inereasinl  its  repututit»n  and  eir-  comiH'Ueil,  after  a  while,  to  sell  this  to  saiisiy 
ruhuiuu.  that  in  the  hitter  part  o{  171*7  the  pul>-  pri*ssing  dennmds,  only  rei^-rving  frum  the  sale, 
lishor  tinnouuivd  \\ii1i  >on)e  exultation  that  the  at  the  sujnzestion  of  Ix>rd  Ilalitax.  a  small  [H^n- 
Jourtial  i»:is  read  by  upward  of  *J,iK>0  persons,  sion  for  himself  for  a  term  uf  years.  This  term 
niul  h.id  its  i^itrtMis  in  F.un^iH>  and  on  the  banks  he  however  outlived,  and  was  in  consi-qu«.niv 
of  the  OIii.\  III  l7i«S  the  bankruptcy  of  the  reduced  to  great  |K»verty.  and  becoming  Minil. 
piiMislur  irreiri^  vaMv  niined  the  )»nw*|HVts  oi  wascomjtelled  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  to  dv- 
the  "  Kanni'i's  Musotnu."  uiui  IVnnie  w:ls  so<>n  pi'nd  upon  the  charities  of  literary  friends,  lu  any 
attt-r  iniliiivil  l«y  h>  frieiuU  tt>  Kvonie  a  candi-  of  whom  he  had  gn>s^ly  caluniniHtvd.  A»  a 
date  tor  i'ot'.cri^<>  I'roni  Nvw  U:oiip<>hire.  I  lav-  dramatist  lio  hanlly  desi-rves  uii-ntion,  though 
iuf;  l^vn  littVateJ.  he  Kit  >Va!ptWe  in  ITO'.Mor  someof  hisp!aysobtaine<latranMent  |»4ipulariiy, 
Philathlphsa.  to  i:;i  il»e  position  ot"  iMnlideniial  e>piri.illy  the  one  entitled  "  LiU-rty  A»-«rted." 
see:v:.iry  to  t!)odi-iMr:::unt  (*f  state,  oviTwhieh  in  whieh  the  French,  with  i^hom  the  £u£U<i 
Tiu»i':li>  Pu'kiriiu  t:un  ]Te«.iiKtl.  He  rt^maiuitl  were  the  n  at  war.  were  ruughly  handle*  1.  Oi  h.* 
in  otVuv  l«ut  ate^\  nio:iiI»>.  and  in  the  lattiT  part  ess;iys  the  lK.-t  .ve  the^lirounds  of  Critici-ni." 
ol*  l*»'»t».  in  etMUKvUiMi  wiiU  A^hnrv  IHekins  and  lhi»M,»  i>n  Adiliyon's  "Cato."  And  iV'jii'** 
eoMv.u'uvd  iho  puMuMtitMi  in  Philailelphia  of  **  liapt-  of  the  LtK-k,*"  though  the  2  latter  arv 
(!vi*  "  r.'vMoho/'  in  nhi^-li  lio  u«hiptt  il  t!ie  eili-  eharar!iri/t.d  hy  the  bittenic-ss  «itli  which  \io 
\**'.\\  vN-.  r».«!ijtii  of  "i*:niT  i'ixiM'liiv'l."*  At  the  UMiallv  opoke  tif  his  conteni]Miraries.  Addi?-'!! 
im;'. Hf  :  ,  .]  -..iv'.o  wvvktx.  it  MihM'iiuenil\  l><vai:ie  had  been  f.to  of  his  friends  hut  hv  tiHik  otf«  bio 
a  !'o  ;:  1\  v  i'.i.Muvi.  Apart  !n«iii  the  c\»ntri-  at  Mtnurhir.;:  wliirh  ap{»eare«l  in  the  2d  and  .'«! 
but-.. '•..'-  ,1  il.,-  t.::;op,  it  ^a*  t!ie  vihi/.e  i-f  ire-  nuniliT^  i'tt!ie  '•.*^|»eelal«'r,'*and  whirh  he  »uj- 
i;i;iv!  ».-'.tm:!  .,i;.,»MN  in^ni  .KOiu  i^*!i;n»v  Ad-  jh»m.hI  to  reter  to  him-elf,  anil,  in  n.'Vriigv.  wn';c 
mnv  V  li»'^r  1  :■..  ■  -  •t.'in  >:!»  -ia  wen-  ori-:ii;:iriy  the  i-h^iv  on  "  i  ato."  Hv  was  a  man  i«f  a  vrry 
piiMi^h%v.l  111  i;    li.':.Me  r»ir.iu\,  .UnJ^»  llopkin-  |HXvi?h  and  &u.-picioas  db^pooition,  and  wa»  ai- 
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most  always  engaged  in  controversy.    He  at-  DENT,  John  II.,  a  captain  in  the  IT.  S.  navy, 

tacked  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele ;  and  Pope  in  a  native  of  Maryland,  died  in  July,  1828.    He 

return  satirized  him  in  several  works,  especially  commenced  his  career  as  midshipman  in  March, 

in  the  ^  Dunciad."    He  had  also  a  most  ezagger-  1798,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Thomas 

ated  idea  of  his  own  importance.    While  the  ne-  Truxton,  in   tlie  frigate  Constellation  of  86 

gotiations  were  in  progress  previous  to  the  peace  guns,  and  was  attached  to  that  ship  when  she 

of  Utrecht,  ho  was  in  great  fear  that  the  French  captured  the  French  frigate  Insurgente,  on  Feb. 

king  would  refuse  to  make  peace  except  on  con-  1,  1799.    Soon  after  the  engagement  he  was 

dition  that  the  author  of  **  Liberty  Asserted"  promoted,  and  served  in  the  same  ship  as  4th 

should  be  delivered  over  to  him.  One  day,  beiuff  lieutenant  when  she  captured  the  French  frig- 

at  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  ate  La  Vengeance,  on  Feb.  1, 1800.    He  served 

perceiving  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  he  was  seized  in  command  of  the  schooners*  Nautilus  and 

with  the  idea  that  it  was  coming  to  carry  him  Scourge,  in  the   squadron  of  Com.  Edward 

away  to  France,  and  that  he  had  been  inveigled  Preble,  during  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  partioi- 

thitherfor  that  purpose.  Accordingly  he  imme-  pated  in  the  several  attacks  upon  that  city  and 

diately  set  out  for  London,  congratulating  him-  Larbor  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 

self  on  his  escape.  He  had  invented  a  new  way  tember,  1804.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  imitating  thunder  for  his  play  of  ^^Appins  and  of  master  commandant  in  Sept.  1804,  and  to  that 

Virginia,"  which  was  brought  out  and  failed  in  of  captain  in  Dec.  1811. 

1708 ;  shortly  afterward,  during  the  performance  DENTATUS,  Mabous  Cumns,  a  Roman  con- 

of '^  Macbeth,"  hearing  the  thunder  produced  by  sul,  who  flourished  in  the  Ist  half  of  the  3d  cen- 

his  apparatus,  he  rose  in  the  pit,  and  exclaimed :  tury  B.  0.    He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the 

*'  SMeath !  how  these  rascals  use  me ;  they  will  first  of  his  family  that  ever  filled  any  high  public 

not  let  my  play  run,  yet  they  steal  my  thunder."  office.   In  290  13. 0.  he  subjected  the  Samnites ; 

DENOMINATOR,  in  algebra  and  arithme-  in  275  he  vanquished  Pyrrhns  in  two  great  bat- 
tic,  the  divisor  used  in  producing  a  fraction,  ties;  in  274 he  subdued  the  Samnites,  Lucaniana, 
The  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  not  and  Bruttians.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  Sd  con- 
written  ;  it  is  equal  to  1,  with  as  many  ciphers  snlship  he  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  the  country 
annexed  as  there  are  places  in  the  fraction.  The  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  it  with  his  own 
name  denominator  is  derived  from  its  arithmet-  hands.  While  thus  engaged  the  Samnites  sent 
ical  use,  since  it  gives  the  denomination  or  an  embassay  to  him  wiUi  costly  presents.  They 
name  to  the  fraction,  Sds,  Sths,  7ths,  &c.,  while  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  cooking  vege- 
the  numerator  gives  the  number  of  parts  taken,  tables  for  his  dinner.    He  rejected  their  gifts, 

DENON,  DoMI^^QUE  Vivakt,  baron,  a  French  telling  them  that  he  would  rather  rule  over 

archsBologist,  bom  at  Chulons-sur-Saone,  Jan.  4,  those  who  possessed  wealth  than  possess  it  him- 

1747,  died  in  Paris,  April  27, 1825.    He  accom-  self.  In  272  B.  G.  he  was  called  to  fill  the  office 

panied  Bonaparte  to  Africa  as  a  member  of  the  of  censor,  in  which  capacity  he  constructed  an 

Egyptian    commission.    His    Voyage  dans   la  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  from  the  Anio 

boMe  et  la  haute  J^gypts,  which  excited  much  in-  into  the  city,  and  by  a  canal  he  carried  off  the 

terest  on  its  publication  in  1802,  was  a  forerun-  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  to  the  Nar,  and  thus 

ner  of  the  magnificent  work  afterward  published  gave  to  the  Reateans  a  large  tract  of  excellent 

by  the  E^jrptian  commission.  land.    He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  with  teeth ; 

DENSITY,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite  in  hence  his  surname  of  Dentatus. 
meaning,  being  sometimes  used  in  its  true  sense,  DENTISTRY,  Dental  Subgesy  (Lat  dent^ 
and  referring  to  the  number  of  particles  of  mat-  tooth),  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  teeth,  in- 
ter comprised  in  a  given  space ;  sometimes  in  eluding,  beside  their  extraction,  the  remedying 
a  secondary  sense,  as  synonymous  with  specific  of  their  serious  defects,  and  the  mechanical 
gravity.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  opposed  to  rar-  operation  of  making  and  fitting  artificial  teeth 
ity,  and  the  density  of  one  substance  cannot  to  supply  the  places  of  those  lost.  Although  it 
properly  bo  compared  with  that  of  another,  there  is  only  within  less  than  a  century  that  this  art 
being  no  mode  of  measuring  the  absolute  size  of  has  taken  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  atten- 
particlesofmatter,  or  their  absolute  weight.  All  tion  was  directed  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
bodies  are  believed  to  be  to  some  extent  com-  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  the 
pressible,  and  gases  are  compressible  inexact  beauty  of  the  teeth.  The  ancient  Hebrew  writ- 
proportion  to  the  force  used  in  compressing  ers  evidently  appreciated  their  importance  in 
them ;  at  least,  this  is  the  result  obtained  by  ex-  giving  expression  to  the  countenance,  as  when 
periment ;  but  it  may  not  be  the  exact  law,  and  Jacob  blessing  Judah  says :  "  His  teeth  shall  be 
probably  does  not  hold  true  when  the  gas  is  white  with  milk"  (Gen.  xlix.  12);  and  Solomon 
nearly  compressed  into  a  liquid,  or  when  the  compares  a  fine  set  of  teeth  to  a  flock  of  sheep 
pressure  is  almost  nothing.  even  shorn  (Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  2).    In  the 

DENT,  a  S.  central  co.  of  Mo.,  recently  form-  time  of  Herodotus  the  art  of  dentistry  ap- 
ed out  of  the  N.  part  of  Shannon  co.,  and  named  pears  to  have  been  practised  in  Egypt  as  a  dis- 
in  honor  of  Frederic  Dent,  an  early  settler  in  tinct  branch  of  surgery,  as  was  also  the  treat- 
Missouri  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear. 
much  diversified.  Pop.iu  1856,  8,207,  of  whom  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  attainments  of 
118  were  slaves.  these  early  practitioners.   In  the  ancient  tombs 
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of  this  pcopio  artificial  teeth  of  ivorj  or  wood  France«thatthe  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  of 

wore  found  bv  Hcl7.oni  and  others,  some  of  porcelain  waa  introduced;  and  in  1821  a  work 

which  were  f2L<tene<l  upon  gold  plates.     It  is  upon  this  subject  was  publi»he<1  bj  Andibran 

also  stated  that  teeth  of  the  mummies  have  been  of  nearly  2ih>  pages,  entitled  Emu  hUtorijue 

found  tilled  with  gold.     Thus  it  would  seem  that  et  pratique  »ur  Us  dents  artificie^U$  infomtpm 

tlio  ancient  Egyptians  understood  processes  of  tihUs.     Bv  this  it  appears  that  Fauchanl  in 

tlie  art  which  are  commonly  ri'ganled  only  as  1728  proposed  their  manufacture;  and  that  in 

invention^*  of   the  relined  nations  of  modem  1776  Duchateau.  a  chemist  of  St.  Germain-en- 

times.     Artiticial  teeth  are  alluded  to  by  sev-  Laye,  attempted  to  produce  tliem,  and  finally 

cral  of  tlie  (ireek  and  Latin  iK>et^,  as  Ovid,  succeciK'd  with  the  aid  of  Dubois^  a  dentist  of 

Marti:d,  llora4,v,  &c.     The  works  of  Galen,  note  in  Paris.    The  latter  imitated  the  colon  of 

written  in  the  2d  century,  contain  the  earliest  the  natural  teeth  and  gums  by  the  nae  of  min- 

treatises  u|Hin  this  subject,  and  they  continued  eral  oxides,  and  obtained  royal  letters  potent 

to  Ik)  the  best  until  the  works  of  Fullopins,  £u-  from  Louis  XVL  for  the  invention.    The  pro- 

stachius.  and  Ambrvise  PaK'  appeared  in  the  press  of  this  branch  of  tlie  art  will  be  particnlar- 

14th,  15th,  and   ItUh  centuries.     I  hiring  the  ly  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  thi:ii  article. — The 

18th  century  the  attention  of  mediail  men  in  practice  of  dentistry  was  introduced  into  the 

Franco  and  England  was  directed  to  the  subject.  United  States  by  Le  Mair,  of  tlie  French  forces 

and  a  number  of  elal>orato  works  were  pub-  which  joined  our  annyduringthe  re  volntionarr 

lished  devoted  exclusively  to  the  art.  These,  and  war.  An  Englishman  named  W hillock  also  com- 

prominently  among  them  the  treatise  i>f  John  menced  the  practice  soon  after  the  arriral  of 

llunter  (1771 -'78).  laid  the  f<»undation  of  the  Le  Mair.   Al»outthcyear  1788  Mr.  John  Green- 

£iigli>li  K'hiKil  of  dentistry.    The  subject,  how-  wood  established  himself  in  New  York,  the  fir»t 

ever,  was  treated  anatomically  and  philosophi-  American  of  this  profession.    In  179(1,  and  again 

oally  rather  than  practically ;  and  the  same  may  in  17v*5,  he  carvi'd  in  ivory  an  entire  set  of  teeth 

he  said  of  the  writings  of  the  eminent  French  for  Gen.  Washington.    They  were  secured  by 

surje.tn  of  this  periiHl.  Hioliat.    Neither  of  these  spiral  springs,  and  the  ueatne^^  and  ingenuity 

was  a  pnu?tical  dentist,  and  the  sub>«:tiuent  pub-  of  the  work  was  considered  e<}ual  to  any  exc- 

llcations  of  hr.  Hl.ake  in  \'^\*<,  and  of  Fox  in  cnted  at  that  peritKi  abroad,    cnlier  dentists 

18i);i  and  ISOG,  as  of  ot Iters  at  later  dates,  >L-rved  toon  appeared  in  Xew  York.  Philadelphia,  and 

rather  to  elucidate  the  physiolog}-  uf  the  teeth  I^himore.    Their  work  included  the  extracting 

and  tlie  nature  of  the  dis^'.aM-s  to  which  they  of  teeih,  filing  and  cleaning  them,  and  replacing 

are  »iJibj«.-et  than  the  nuthiKl  of  treating  them,  the  natural  teeth  when  lost  with  artificial  ooei^ 

Fn»m  adveriisi»ments  in  the  newsjiaiKTs  of  1703  ci^mmonly  made  of  ivory,    hr.  IInd«on.  fomwr- 

the  prat^tice  of  the  art,m:iking  toeth  and  clean-  \j  of  I)ablin.  who  had  settled  in  Pldladelphia, 

ing  them.  a!«|vars  to  hiive  Ikvu  in  the  hands  first  dirivtiil   his  attention  particalariy  to  the 

of  >ilverMiiiihs  or  jewellers.     In  1^20  the  enii-  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  teilli,  and  to 


nently  pr;ictio:il  work,  "  Principles  of  I>e:;:;d  ing  the  pn»gri-?*  of  dental  carieSw     In  lh20  the 

Suruvry."  cl"  I.i>Mitirtl  K^Hvker,  M.I>.,  wlio  Ija^l  numU'r  of  practitiuners  in  the  United  Sutes 

pnu'ii^d  dentistry  from  1n»7  ti»  l>'ll  in  Rniri-  was  pnO'aMy  little  more  tlian  Kh\     Ten  T«ar» 

iwoTv  :uul  Pliiiadeiphia,  aTijiiareil  in  l^'Titlon,  and  af^vrwar«l,  as  e*:imati-d  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Ilarna,  in 

fiilly  otaMi-ihM  t!;e  claims  oi  i!:o  art  U*  take  hi*  work  on  the  "  Principles  and  Practioe  of 

runk  as  a  distinct   bnmch  of  s*Mcnce.    Frv»m  I Nynt-i!  Surger>\"  there  were  alH>at8«0.  of  whom 

that    ti:v.e  new   tnaiis^s  by  aMo  writers  and  rn^^ably  not  more  tlian  }  wero  well  infrtnictrd. 

pr.iK'tilioiiers  have  continr.iil  tr\«juonily  lo  ap-  nut  the  increase  in  thiir  numbers  was  aft*r- 

jH  Mr.     Tlie  pnyre?*  oi  the  French  si*hv^»l  was  wanl  very  ta\\k\.     In  1M2  they  were  lielievt^ 

Yen  r.v/'A  in  the  e.-irly  |»:irt  ol'  :he  pre-k-nt  ivn-  to  ntmi^nr  aUiut  1.4'hi.  an.l  in  1S58  about  -LOX). 

tur> .     iv.'t'.  IVturncV  *lrc;i!i>e  o:i  fir>t  ih  T\ti!i'>a  An  iinjHirtAi'.t  evt-nt  in  tlie  httory  of  dental  «.-- 

an«i  "Jie  di^i  ;iM'«i  ili.it  .i»vo;.ij»ar.y  it  apji-Ari  «1  in  gtry  in  this  oiuntry  was  the  i-s^tAlili^hmeDt  vi 

the  \*.ir  !•*  '■>;  and  2  \c:irs  .of^erwunl.  a  w.rk  the  ".Vnuricin  Journal  and  Library  of  iMiul 

o:i  t!.c  xhx^'Vy  :unl  praVtice  of  the  .v!,  l-y  I-a-  S-i^noi'*  in  ItAltiinore.  in  1S39.     The^ncietyuf 

for*:MK\     Tlic   tormcr  l:\<  W\i\  t ran >'.;»: td'  into  d«.-r.:,il  surjv^n-*  was  s-n-a  after  formed,  and  ai 

Kiuli-h.  »n.l  ii^i-riH-niiisl  ii.to  t^  o  "  .Vnnric.ir.  its  -^-v-^nd  .innnal  meoting  tlie  ••  Journal " 


JoJin:;.:   i!"  l»i:it.i:  Sicrcc."     T!.c   w.cl^   .-f  m.i.l-.- the  pr.ji-rty  raid  o.-yan  of  tlie  associalior. 

IhiMi'.  Mitcp^'-v.Ui:  iVr  tl.t'-.r  hi'^toric.il  n-^iirch  M.sry!A::i!,  wl.i.'h  apj-t-ors  toLave  laki-n  the  W^ 

a<  i»t'.I  :i'  th.ir  practic.il  ;:>tr.u:j.»::.  h.i\e  Vteri  i-f  I  liO  ^cju  rotate*  i:i  tiii-.dcj«artmir.t  of  «rim.>f. 

n\\\  :.  -\  L.t.     1  crov**  w.Tk  fv.  diM.L^-  if  the  four.iliO*  ».y  it-  Kvi-iatUT\-,  a  fcw  months  pi\r.- 

g-.iv  *  .:v''.Mi,v  Kvn  tr.i-.'.H'.tTid  a:..1  j::! '.-Jusl  or.*  t.>  ihi-  *  r^tir.iaation  of  the  society  aioT^' 

i:-.    :"  I'    •■  V'urc.nn   .K'un-.:^:."     A    i\:\:i.\t  ^f  ii.nmi>!.  a  col\i:i- tf  di-ntal  surjerr.  with  4  j«iv- 

!».■■"<.  ^x,■•^•  v-'^>h*^^   --^  l\:.i'iirr^'  V*:wiv:i  Kv^^r-hii-,  •!i-;jtk^1  for  instruction  in  iIk- j-na- 

!*;*■  ^ .  .-.'»■..••  :\v.»'.  I'i'-'i  o:*\  d.tVcr* :  t  *•■.:  \-.  '*  re-  cij  U  -  :it..!  mo  ]!.-»nic;J  practiiv  of  the  a.-L     T«  • 

Iv-.   :•  :    .  t.v:*;  .-iiulthi -.7  trt. it- v:.:.\\t:. .••-'.:  ycAr^  .'.ft.  ru.Lr.l  another  #-oMy  of  dontirt.^  like 

\]u  •  .    ^    •  :  .  .:  M-  x-n  "  VicV.v.-.* .»'  I  »i  ■.t.-.rrv."  ih:;t  . :"  Iv^Iv-.-.r.,  wa-  i-r.-aiiired  at  KicLm*^ 

pu'..  .'..'.  ...>;     :•:.»•;.:  .^ir..:*sl  w.T»  4':;::.tt>.  VA...ir.l  iii  .\-:j.  ]<44.  a  thin!  w.^  fomxd  aS 

1)    «.i.  .!  .      ,-  ::  >  :h  •■si,  «v.:;  ;  .;  *.:.  4:..!>  C.:A;:.r.:it;,  o.v..  .t}\-il  the '-Mwi^'-ppi  \  aLWr 

mxv.i  d%n;ji*:M    »cri»  iKxiUintly  apiiar.i.g  ia  Associaliou  i4  iKrnial  &tti5eaiii."'    AaiUtf(eoi 
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dentistry  has  also  been  established  in  Pbiladel-  morning  they  spend  on  honr  nibbing  them  with 

{>hia  and  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  state  and  a  twig,  while  performing  at  the  same  time  tti&r 
ocal  dental  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  devotional  exercises.  The  result  is  that  they 
country.  In  Aug.  1855,  the  national  conven-  have  the  finest  teeth  of  any  people. — ^The  pro- 
tion  of  dentists  was  organized,  through  the  act-  gress  of  dentistry  as  a  science  has  been  neces- 
ive  exertions  of  Dr.  EUsha  Townsend  of  Phila-  sarily  consequent  upon  that  of  anatomy.  As 
delphia,  and  its  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  physiologv  of  the  system  was  better  under^ 
that  city.  Dr.  John  6.  Rich  of  New  York  was  stood,  the  relations  of  the  various  organs  to 
its  first  president.  Beside  the  reports  of  these  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  were 
societies,  which  have  disseminated  a  knowledge  more  clearly  perceived.  Dentistry  ceased  to 
of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  made  m  be  a  merely  mechanical  art,  when  the  treat- 
the  science,  many  very  valuable  works  of  a  prac-  ment  of  the  teeth  demanded  a  comprehension 
tical  nature  have  been  published  by  American  an-  of  these  relations,  and  when  he  who  practised 
thora,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  treatise  by  it  paused  before  operating,  to  consider  whether 
J.  Gardette  of  Philadelphia,  originally  of  Paris,  the  pain  ho  hoped  to  remove  with  instruments 
This  was  published  in  1821.  In  1822  appeared  might  not  better  be  alleviated  by  proper  medi- 
in  New  York  and  London  an  essay  on  the  **Dis-  cal  treatment,  by  the  application  of  leeches  to 
orders  and  Treatment  of  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  K  the  gums,  or,  when  it  was  of  the  nature  of  nea- 
Parmly ;  also,  the  same  year,  2  volumes  by  ralgia,  by  the  surgical  operation  of  dividing  the 
Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly,  and  a  work  called  the  "  Fam-  affected  nerve.  So  intimately  connected  is  the 
ilyDentist,"byJ.F.Flagg,M.D.,  of  Boston.  In  welfare  of  the  teeth  with  that  of  the  general 
1829  a  comprehensive  treatise,  and  probably  the  system,  that  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
most  valuable  ever  published  to  that  time,  ap-  of  the  diseases  whose  effects  may  reach  these 
peared,  in  one  volume  of  over  500  pages,  written  organs,  is  indispensable  to  the  scientific  dentist, 
oy  S.  S.  Htch,  M.D. ;  in  1835  a  second  and  im-  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  confined  to 
proved  edition  was  published.  A  poetical  essay,  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  to  the  soft 
entitiedi>fn^>2o^ia,  by  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  with  pulp  which  fills  its  internal  cavity,  to  the  posi- 
notes  by  Dr.  E.  Parmly,  is  a  curious  and  inge-  tion  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  its  com- 
nious  production,  which  appeared  in  1883.  The  plaints  to  the  brain,  nor  to  the  manner  in  which 
same  author  also  published  other  works  and  it  is  held  so  fast  in  its  socket.  His  science  in- 
many  valuable  papers  on  dentistry.  The  "  Guide  volves  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical 
to  Sound  Teeth,"  by  S.  Spooner,  M.D.,  is  a  val-  relations  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  with  all 
nable  work,  printed  in  1836.  The  "  Principles  parts  of  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  by  Prof.  0.  A.  that  lines  it  extends  to  the  stomach  and  other 
Harris,  of  the  Baltimore  college,  is  a  standard  internal  organs,  as  the  liver,  intestinal  canal, 
text  book  of  600  pages  8vo. ;  the  second  edition  and  those  of  respiration,  through  the  larynx, 
was  published  in  1845.  Dr.  Harris  also  publish-  trachea,  and  bronchi.  An  unhealthy  condition 
ed  a  large  8vo.  dictionary  of  dental  surgery.  In  in  one  part  of  this  membrane  is  manifested  in 
1854  a  comprehensive  8vo.  volume  was  pub-  another.  Canker,  the  cause  of  which  is  in  the 
lished  by  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  entitled  stomach,  appears  as  a  disease  of  the  gums  or 
"Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  as  applied  to  the  the  tongue.  When  this  member  is  furred  or 
Study  and  Practice  of  Dentd  Surgery."  Anum-  coated  with  an  unhealthy  secretion,  it  is  an 
ber  of  periodicals  are  supported  by  the  profes-  indication  of  disease  in  tlie  intestines  or  other 
^n,  as  the  ^*  Dental  Register  of  the  West,"  a  internal  organs.  The  teeth  may  be  injuriously 
quarterly,  published  in  Cincinnati ;  **  Dental  Re-  affected  by  this  unhealthy  secretion,  the  remedy 
view,"  St.  Louis,  quarterly ;  "  Dental  News  Let-  for  which  is  to  be  applied  to  other  organs.  The 
ter,"  Philadelphia;  the  "Obturator,"  New  Or-  nerves,  spread  like  a  network  throughout  the 
leans,  ^cc — ^From  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  whole  system,  are  affected  frequently  in  the 
progress  of  the  science,  it  is  apparent  how  highly  teeth  by  the  diseases  of  distant  members ;  and 
Its  cultivation  is  appreciated  among  civilized  na-  an  operator  unskilled  in  their  affections  often 
tions.  Ruder  people  also  show  a  regard  for  the  socrinces  sound  teeth  without  benefiting  the 
teeth,  which  is  oftener  displayed,  however,  in  sufferer  by  their  removal  Dr.  Harris  mentions 
attempts  to  ornament  them  by  coloring  and  ^v-  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  who,  afflicted  b^ 
ing  to  them  grotesque  shapes,  than  by  devising  such  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  had  all  the  teetn 
means  to  preserve  them.  This  lost,  indeed,  is  on  the  right  side  of  both  jaws  thus  uselessly  re- 
little  required  with  people  living  the  inartificial  moved.  Mr.  Fox,  the  anatomist  and  physiolo-  ^ 
life  of  savages,  and  subsisting  upon  the  simple  gist,  as  well  as  dentist,  being  applied  to  in  a 
food  they  use.  Their  teeth  partake  of  the  per-  similar  case,  suspected  the  real  nature  of  the 
feet  development  of  their  physical  constitution,  disease,  and  taking  the  patient  to  Sir  Astley 
and  are  generally  sound,  healthy,  and  beautiful-  Cooper,  a  radical  cure  was  effected  by  the  opera- 
ly  white.  The  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  tion  of  dividing  the  affected  nerve.  The  effects 
high  caste  Brahmins  especially,  are  said  to  of  this  connection  through  the  nerves  are  re- 
devote  particular  care  to  the  preservation  of  ciprocal,  and  other  members  suffer  in  conse- 
these  organs.  With  them  it  is  a  religious  duty,  quence  of  diseased  teeth.  Baglivi  noticed  this 
inculcated  in  their  most  ancient  books,  to  pay  in  his  Canonei  Medicines,  published  in  1710: 
scrupulous  regard  to  their  cleanliness.    Every  **  Persons  whose  teeth  are  in  an  nndean  and 
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Tucid  state,  though  doil^  washed,  have  imi-  their  first  appearance  to  the  age  of  16  of  the 

fonnly  n  weak  stomach,  bad  digestion,  an  of-  individual,  they  may  be  treated  by  varioiis  me- 

fensive  breath,  heodaclie  after  meals,  generally  chanical  applications  attached  to  the  other  teeth 

bad  healtii,  ami  luw  spirits.'^    Fhydicians,  when  and  bearing  suitably  upon  those  to  be  brooght 

consulted  in  chronic  and  nervous  affections,  of-  into  place,  so  that  without  violence  the  work 

ten  now  examine  the  toetli,  and  refer  the  patient  of  nature  is  gently  assisted,  and  a  perfect  set  is 

to  the  dentist.    Many  cases  of  that  terrible  dis-  gradually  formed.    So  essential  is  this  to  the 

ea5e,  neuralgia  /iicieiy  which  have  resisted  all  future  welfare  of  tlio  teeth,  that  by  due  aUen- 

otlier  treatment,  liavo  been  cured  bv  the  re-  tion  of  this  kind,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 

muval  of  disoused  teeth.    The  nerves  belon^g  dentist,  ^  there  would  not  be  one  decayed  tooth 

to  the  eyewear,  nose,  mouth,  and  which  pass  where  now  there  are  a  dozen.^'    (llarria,  p.  184, 

over  the  cheek  and  are  distributed  in  many  2d  ed.)    Cleanliness  is  the  second  requisite  for 

branches  tlirough  the  teeth,  are  ramificatious  sound  teeth.    The  principal  cause  of  their  de- 

of  the  great  nerve  of  sensation,  the  6th  of  cay  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  presence  of 

the  anatomist.    Whatever  part  of  this  clnun  decomposing  particles  of  food  lodged  between 

be  irritated,  the  pain  may  be  exj>erienced  in  them.    All  dentists  strongly  urge  the  impor- 

ony  other  part.    Thus,  stumps  of^  teeth.  lying  tance  of  children  early  aci^uiring  the  habit  of 

ai)i)arently  harmless,  may  be  the  cause  or  terri-  brushing  the  teeth  twice  daily.    Dr.  L.  S.  Pann* 

ble  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  as  well  as,  for  ly  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  *^  Where  the  teeth  are 

the  other  reason  above  given,  of  a  number  of  kept  literally  clean,  no  disease  will  ever  be  per- 

othcr  diseases  apparently  originating  from  the  ceptiblo.    Their  structure  will  equally  stand  the 

stomach,  or  often  attributed  in  common  Ian-  summer^s  heat  and  winter*s  cold,  tlie  changes 

gu;ipe  to  impure  condition  of  the  blood. — The  of  climate,  the  variation  of  diet,  and  even  the 

means  of  preventing  the  diseases  to  which  the  diseases  to  which  tlie  other  parts  of  the  body 

teetli  are  subject,  is  a  branch  of  dental  science  may  be  subject  from  constitutional  cansesi**  By 

quite  as  important  as  that  relating  to  the  ar-  neglect  of  this  duty  the  teeth  are  likely  to  be 

rest  and  eure  of  tliese  diseases.    These  means  soon  affected  with  caries.    This  disease  may  go 

consist,  first,  in  giving  what  assistance  nature  on  insidiously  and  unsuspected,  involving  not 

requires  to  bring  the  teeth  of  second  denti-  merely  the  risk  of  loss  of  these  organs,  bnt.  nn- 

tiou  into  a  rcirular  arrangement ;  and  secondly,  less  exposed  by  the  intense  pain,  which  vj  a 

in  the  care  of  the  individual  himself  in  pre-  wise  and  beneficial  provision  it  commonly  in- 

servinir  the   tivth  unif  jrmly  clean.     As  the  %'olves,  affecting  the  general  health  of  the  io- 

ten){N»niry  or  first  set  of  teeth  d run  out,  which  dividual,  and  inducing  maladies  of  the  most 

AS  a  trenerul  rule  they  sliould  bo  allowed  to  do,  alarming  character.    Many  cases  of  disease  thos 

bv  their  riMjts  l)eiiig  absorbetl,  the  second  set  engendered  it  is  too  often  the  province  of  the 

already  furmed  succee<l  and  take  their  places,  dentist  to  treat,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  is 

Of  tlie  tein|M)rary  teeth  there  are  but  2l^  and  not  tdways  saved  even  by  the  sacrilice  of  all  the 

tho-k'  are  of  siiiall  size.     The  teeth  of  the  sec-  teeth.     Caries  of  the  teeth  is  also  indnced  by 

ont!  il«iititi(>n  iire  'i'2  in  number,  with  one  or  two  vitiated  secretions  of  the  mouth  arising  from  »e- 

cxtvptions  are  of  larjrer  size  than  their  prcde-  vere  constitutional  disorders,  or  the  continned 

cessor-,   and    miiMMjueiiily  occupy   a   greater  administration  of  dilfer^nt  kinds  of  medicine ; 

Fpaiv.     Yet  t}ie>e,  nppeariii;^  one  by  one,  take  or  it  is  sometimes  due  tn  a  predis|>osition  inher- 

their  places,  and  >h<*uid  (Kcupy  in  tlio  hamiu-  itedfroin  one  ur  both  iiarenti*.     Its  treatment  is 

liioUM  pn)ee>s  of  the  growth  uf  all  the  parts  tlio  to  remove  the  alfeeli-d  part,  when  this  is  super< 

Muiie  n>oni  nppiireiitly  that  was  filled  by  the  20  ficial,  by  the  use  of  the  tile.    The  surtaoe  of  the 

deciiiutius  teeth.     This  is  aeci>mpli<hed  by  tlio  1>one  fmm  which  the  enamel  is  reruoviHl  tau*t 

o1on::atiMii  forward  of  the  jaw,  and  the  arch  be  lett  Muooth  and  iKili>hed,  and  if  pri.>iier  carv 

gradually  iL^sumin:;  the  form  of  a  senii-i>llii»se  bo   afterward   taken   in   keeping  it   clean,  the 

in  ]>la«v  of  that  oi  a  rserni-rirrle.     Hut  if  any  disease*  may  not  return.     It*  the  decay  has  ex - 

of  tl:«- fir-^tt vet h  have  been  iii(li><*reetly  removal  tended  into  the  l»ony  sub^Umco  <'f  ihe  toc»th, 

Inffort-   thvir  time,  or  ns  indisrreelly  xdlowed  tlie  tiling  is  then  only  ]»reparatory  to  the  com- 

to  Tiiiiain  Ml  U"*  to  interfiTo  witli  the  growth  plete  removal  of  the  diseased  ]H>rtion  by  ex- 

of  till*  piThwiiicnt  tiftli,  an  inotpiality  of  resist-  cavating  with  HiitaMe  instruments,  and  lillin;; 

niKv  in  otVeri-iI  to  t!ii<  pro;:re>s  ot'  .Minio  of  the  the  cavity  witli  >ome  pro|i'r  material.     Much 

Ki^ond  set,  w  !ii('h  is  apt  to  «'uu*>e  an  irregularity  attention  wa^  tornu-rly   given  to   >haiiing  the 

in  thi'ir  arrniik'^-nii'nt.     The  Kinie  ttft'it  i<>  otti-n  cavity,   in  (Tder  tliat  by   its  rontraeUil  a[»cr- 

pHHlui'til  wit ht lilt  any  apparent  eau-i-  oilur  than  ture  tiie  tilling:  >houM  U»  hvM  in  jis  by  dovetail- 

ihat  the  im*re:LM' ot'  the  ttr:)i  and  that  of  t!ie  ing;    but    by  the  um.'  of  gold  ful  and  sj^^njv 

jaw  d'»  nut  proi-o'd  ;*'/ri /»./ji.« '.     A  tender.i-y  to  gold  si»\H'ialIy   pre]»ari-d  for  this  piirpt »*<.',  it  is 

thi*  i*  titteii  ht  it  iced  to  hv  lu-reilitary.     To  tli  now  lnui,d   prartii-aMe  to  apply  the  motol  in 

irriyuiarly  arrauire^l,  inti-rterin^'  with  ea»h  otli-  Micov-i-ixv  pi.rtions,  and  build  up  a  ^^''-id  M-^-k 

t-r,  or  a«t  th.'V  i*onu'time<i  do  wiili  the  lip.-^,  or  of  any   ^ha{'e  by   incori>'ir»tinj:  eaih   r-»nsoa 

ikointiu;;  inw:ird  s*i  !is  Ut  \*\*  reUiovid  iroiu  the  with  that  which  precede»l  it.     This  w  done  by 

lealthy   .ui-tiMU  |.f   maMication,  or  twi-tiil   in  a  sort  ot'  tippling  with  suitable  in^trumcntA, 

their  >*N'kri-,  art*  nt«t  oiily  di^liu"!riIi::.  hut  ari«  and  the  k'-'ld  niay  l*e  tlius  n.*ndered  ^*  compact. 

|iarticukrly  li.ilU<  to  disi*uM*  and  decay.     From  it  is  allirmed.   that  its  sjiecidc  gravity   -^^Li 
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equal  that  of  the  cast  metal.  In  wide-inonthed  thicker.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  porcelain  cmci- 
cavities  the  filling  is  secured  by  being  built  upon  ble,  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  somewhat  bo- 
plngging  carefully  introduced  into  the  cavities  low  a  red  heat,  when  it  shrinks  and  becomes 
of  uie  roots,  and  also  by  lateral  pins  of  the  gold  coherent.  This  process  was  described  to  the 
filling  made  to  enter  from  this  into  little  holes  London  chemical  society  by  Mr.  I).  Forbes  in 
or  grooves  drilled  for  the  purpose  into  the  1857.  Tin  foil  may  be  used,  and  its  malleability 
walb  of  the  tooth.  In  order  to  destroy  the  sen-  and  cheapness  well  adapt  it  for  large  and  badly 
sitiveness  of  the  exposed  nerve.  Dr.  Spooner  of  shaped  cavities,  and  for  temporary  fillings  in 
Montreal  first  recommended  the  nse  of  arsenic,  sensitive  teeth,  but  it  is  liable  to  oxidize  and 
and  tills  was  made  public  in  a  treatise  of  his  produce  discoloration.  The  mineral  cement^  or 
brother,  Dr.  S.  Spooner  of  New  York.  For  kill-  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  and  tin,  has  been 
ing  the  nerve  and  for  deadening  the  sensitive-  found  by  some  dentists  a  very  convenient  mate- 
neas  of  the  bone  of  the  tooth,  when  but  a  thin  rial  for  inserting  in  its  soft,  fresh  state  into 
shell  of  this  covers  the  nerve,  it  is  now  used  in  cavities,  particularly  when  tliese  are  large,  badly 
combination  with  sulphate  of  morphine  and  tan-  shaped,  and  the  tooth  very  sensitive.  Itv^ry 
nin,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  each  of  the  soon  sets,  forming  an  imperishable  and  exceed- 
last  two  named  to  1  part  of  arsenic.  A  portion  of  ingly  hard  filling.  Many  dentists  approve  of 
a  grain  weight  of  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  its  occasional  use,  provided  it  itf  composed  of 
the  cavity,  and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  chemically  pure  materials.  Others  loudly  con- 
to  accomplish  the  object.  It  has  been  generally  demn  it,  asserting  that  it  is  liable  to  occasion 
considered  impracticable  to  preserve  a  tooth  salivation,  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
when  the  decay  has  reached  into  the  internal  of  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane. — ^The  ex- 
or  pulp  cavity.  In  this  condition  inflammation  traction  of  the  teeth  is  an  important  branch 
often  takes  place  at  the  root,  and  matter  collects,  of  dental  practice — safe  and  easy  with  good 
forming  an  ulcer  between  the  periosteum  of  the  instruments  in  skilful  hands,  but,  as  practised 
tooth  and  the  bone.  If  the  discharge  of  this  by  the  unprofessional  Operator,  not  a  little  haz« 
be  stopped  by  filling  the  cavity,  the  matter  will  ardous.  This  is  apparent  from  the  cases  re- 
find  its  way  through  the  gum,  causing  a  gum  corded  of  the  extraction  in  one  instance  of  6, 
boil  near  the  root ;  or  it  produces  inflammation  and  in  another  5  teeth  at  once,  together  with  the 
of  the  face,  often  attended  with  great  suffering,  tearing  away  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  plates 
which  is  relieved  only  by  the  removal  of  the  of  the  cavity  called  the  antrum  in  the  roof  of 
tooth.  The  modern  treatment  is  to  perforate  the  mouth,  which  occurred  in  one  case  in  Yir- 
the  sac  at  the  root  by  a  fine  drill  passed  through  ginia,  and  in  the  other  in  North  Carolina,  a 
the  cavity;  and  if  the  nerve  be  sensitive,  this  blacksmith  being  theoperator  in  each  case.  Am- 
is cut  out  and  removed  by  a  delicate  steel  broise  Par^  particularly  notices  the  danger  of 
wire  furnished  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  so  small  inexpert  operators  attempting  to  extract  teeth, 
that  it  can  pass  freely  into  the  nerve  cavity.  Speaking  of  his  "  tooth  mullets,"  he  observes : 
A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  *^  Unless  the  person  knows  readily  and  cunningly 
forcibly  ii\jected  into  the  cavity,  the  curved  how  to  use  them,  he  con  scarcely  so  carry  him- 
beak  of  the  syringe  being  surrounded  with  wax,  self  but  that  he  will  force  out  3  teeth  at 
which  is  crowded  into  the  tooth  to  prevent  the  once."  The  improved  instruments  of  modem 
escape  of  the  caustic  solution.  This  is  immedi-  times,  however,  have  greatly  lessened  this  risk, 
ately  washed  out,  and  a  piece  of  the  solid  caustic  and  pain  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  anaesthetic 
is  introduced  into  the  lanced  gum  boil,  which  agents,  if  necessary,  or  by  the  application  of  the 
connects  with  the  diseased  fang.  The  unhealthy  galvanic  current.  In  this  process,  which  is  a 
portions  are  thus  cauterized,  and  after  creosote  late  American  discovery,  the  current  from  the 
introduced  into  the  cavity  has  remained  a  few  conmion  electro-magnetic  machine  used  for 
daySy'and  healthy  action  has  taken  place,  the  tooth  medical  purposes  is  caused  to  pass  through  a 
may  be  safely  filled,  with  the  liability  of  further  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of 
trouble  from  the  same  cause  greatly  reduced,  the  patient,  and  the  other  is  attached  to  the  in- 
— The  only  unobjectionable  material  for  filling  strnmcnt.  This  end,  however,  is  broken,  and 
teeth  is  gold  foil  or  the  sponge  gold  specially  is  closed  only  when  the  operator  has  fixed  the 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  excellent  instrument  and  is  ready  to  draw  the  tooth.  He 
material  is  produced  by  dissolving  gold  free  then  presses  with  his  foot  upon  a  board  which 
from  copper  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  placing  closes  the  circuit,  causing  a  slight  shock  to  pass 
the  solution  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  and  heating  through  the  jaw.  Unless  the  gum  is  inflamed 
and  precipitating  by  strong  solution  of  oxalic  and  sore,  the  effect  is  almost  always  to  benumb 
acid.  In  a  few  hours  the  gold  is  wholly  dcpos-  the  nerves,  so  that  the  tooth  is  removed  -with  lit- 
ited,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  may  bo  decant-  tie  or  no  pain. — The  last  department  of  dentistry 
ed  ofl^  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the  to  be  noticed,  is  the  construction  and  application 
bottom.  The  vessel  is  then  several  times  filled  of  artificial  teeth.  These  were  formerly  carved 
with  boiling  water  and  decanted,  until  the  last  from  ivoryof  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  or  the  tooth 
washings  contain  no  more  oxalic  acid.  The  gold  of  the  hippopotamus.  They  were  obtained  also 
is  now  carefully  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  teeth  of  neat  cattle, 
paper,  and  by  means  of  a  spatula  gently  pressed  of  sheep,  &c. ;  and  the  crowns  of  human  teeth 
into  the  form  of  the  desired  coke,  but  a  little  were  often  conveniently  ingrafted  upon  the  roots 
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of  theoriginal  front  teeth.    AH  these  materials  in  use.    So  long  ago  as  400  jean  before  Oe 

are  objectionable  from  their  susceptibility  to  the  Christian  era,  they  were  fastened  bj  ligatani 

action  of  the  fluids  of  the  month;  ivorr  soon  of  flax  and  of  silk,  and  with  wire  of  gold  and  of 

becomes  offonsive  from  being  saturated  with  silver,  to  the  natural  teeth  that  remained.    Tbo 

these  fluids,  and  all  of  them  are  liable  to  decay,  insertion  of  piTots  of  gold  into  the  roots  of  the 

inducing  at  the  same  time  disease  in  the  sound  natural  tcetn  for  att^hing  to  thcMe  artificial 

teeth  remAining.    Porcvlain  teeth,  well  named  crowns  was  long  since  practised,  and  platinnm 

incorruptible,  perfectly  resist  the  corrosive  action  and  hickory  w(K>d  have  been  substituted  for 

of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  and  as  they  are  gold.    In  modem  times  metallic  claapa,  apiral 

now  manufactured,  they  imitate  so  perfectly  in  springs,  and  fastenings  of  gntta  percba  and  of 

color  and  animated  appearance  the  natura]  teeth,  caoutchouc,  have  been  nsM  for  this  parpose; 

that  thoy  are  often  not  easily  distinguished  from  and  a  dentist  of  London  has  lately  contrived  a 

them,  unloKS  their  superior  beauty  excite  sua-  covering  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  to  slip  over 

pioion  of  their  true  character.  Though  of  French  the  wires,  to  protect  the  natural  teeth  from  their 

invention,  they  owe  their  present  perfection  in  wearing  action.    But  the  most  perfect  method 

S'cat  part  to  tlie  skill  of  American  dentists,  is  to  secure  the  teeth,  cither  in  whole  or  partial 
ut  their  manufacture  being  a  distinct  art  sets,  to  a  plate  of  gold  or  other  metal,  woich  is 
from  that  which  properly  pertains  to  dentistry,  so  accurately  fitted  to  the  gums  that  it  ia  firmly 
and  ro<)uiring  peculiar  skill  and  experience,  it  is  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Plate-wen 
now  mostly  carried  on  by  persons  not  belonging  involves  several  distinct  operations.  The  first 
to  the  profestiiion.  Single  teeth  are  thus  prepared  object  is  to  obtain,  in  some  hard  metal,  an  exact 
of  all  the  varieties  that  may  be  required,  ana  sold  model  of  the  month  in  which  the  plate  la  to  be 
to  the  denti>ts  at  very  low  prices.  The  first  ex-  fitted.  For  this  purpose,  yellow  or  white  wax, 
perimenti  in  this  branch  in  tlie  United  States  f^e  fh>m  mixture  of  grease,  and  softened  by 
apiK-ar  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  TV.  warm  water,  is  placed  in  a  shallow  Teasel,  called 
Penle  of  Philadelphia,  who,  compelled  At  an  early  an  impression  cup,  which  mar  be  introdneed 
age  to  use  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  and  seeing  in  into  the  mouth.  Plaster  of  t^aria  made  into 
the  newspapers  about  1807  an  account  of  mineral  paste  may  be  substituted  for  the  wax.  The  eon- 
teeth,  prmrured  pure  qualities  of  clay  and  silex,  tents  of  the  cup  are  firmly  pressed  aroond  the 
and.  i'onstmcting  his  own  furnace  and  muffles,  gums,  and,  if  for  the  upper  law,  are  made  to 
moulded  the  artificial  teeth  and  sums  in  wax,  cover  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  welL  With 
made  castji  in  plaster  and  brass,  and  swaging  the  care,  an  experienced  Ofierator  thns  obtuna  m 
gold  pUtes  titted  them  with  platinum  wire  and  a  few  minutes  an  exact  mould  of  the  parts  to 

Sold  springs  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  pro-  which  the  material  is  applied.  The  teeth,  if 
need  sols  for  himself  and  some  of  his  friends,  any  are  present,  leave  tlieir  forms  faithfully  im- 
Ue  nia<le  a  set  for  his  son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  pressed  in  their  true  position^  and  the  caritiea 
18(>^^.  and  gave  instructions  in  his  methods  to  between  are  represented  by  corresponding  pro- 
Mr.  Uorabtiio,  a  dentist  then  practising  in  Phila-  jections  in  the  wax  or  hardened  plaster.  The 
dirlphia.  Tlie  first  regular  manufacturers  were  impression  removed  fn>in  tlie  montli  serves  to 
CinvnwiKHl,  \\\»fl*enda]e,  and  Parkhurst,  who  furnish  a  moilel  (»f  the  jaw,  which  may  be  taken 
werei-n;;n^e<linthel)Usine«salH>ut  1825.  French  in  plaster  of  Paris  also.  This  is  used  aa  a  pat- 
art  itirial  teeth  were  made  in  Philadelphia  from  tern  in  moulding  sand,  and  a  cast  is  then  ob- 
11^27  to  \^'M\  by  Plantau  and  McUenry.  In  tained  in  any  metal,  &s  for  instance,  sine;  and 
1S29  Mr.  Villers  came  to  New  Y^rk  fnnn  Eng-  by  ]»ouring  meltt-il  K:id  uinm  the  zinc,  which 
lanil.  l>riniring  with  him  mineral  teeth,  which  he  is  turned  over  ui>on  its  f:ice  and  surrounded 
cl»iine<l  tiilmvemaileby  aprocesshedi><'overed  with  a  brass  or  iron  collar  for  retaining  tlie 
in  I'^ll).  Tlie  pmiHtrtions  of  the  inp*e<]ienti«  lie  lead,  a  inonld  in  this  inetid  \<  obtained  precisely 
UMril  in  \>^'M}  are  >imilar  to  those  employe«l  at  like  the  original  one  in  wax;  or  the  same  may 

f>resi*nt,  viz. :  4  ounces  of  feldspar,  1  of  crystal-  jK-rhaps  In.*  more  surely  Sis.nre<l  by  prewinir  the 

iz«-d   «(Ti:irt7,  anil   12   grains  of  kaolin.  '  The  cast  into  tlie  surface  of  invited  K-ad,  and  hokiin«; 

man ufuet lire  of  inini'ral  ti-cth  for  the  supjily  of  it  till  the  lead  CikiIs.     Hy  niemis  of  the  zinc  ca>t 


denti-ts  was  fir>t  iindertokvii  by  Mr.  Ihuiii-i  W.  and  load  mould,  the  exact  sha)»e  of  tlie  parts  t* 

Bttw-kton,  in  Philaih-phin,  about  U»e  year  is;5.">;  transferrer!  to  tlie  hluHrt  tif  gi»ld  or  other  nieta!. 

ami  to  him,  t«»;.vtliir  with  Neal  an<l  Aleot-k,  is  thi-*  U-ing  phice<l  Unween  tlie  two,  and  made, 

due  the  rredit  of  c^taMl-hin^  this  branrli  of  by  hanunerint;  and  swaging',  to  a^ume  all  iLtJ 

business  in  the  I'liited  State**.  Other  iK»pi<in'Stnl-  irr\'inil:iritioH  t»f  Mirfaee.     The  fit  U  the  more 

lowetl  their  exani] lie,  until  in  the  ditlerenteitie^  readily  ino^Io,  if,  fn*m  the  plu»ter  mt^iUI.  tiio 

of  the  I'nited  Stated  t!i«-re  are  no  Ie<s  than  0  tcetli  have  been  cut  otf  licfore  making  the  i::v- 

manufactories  dcvnted  to  tliif  bti-ine****,  the  o+r-  tallii'  t'a**ts.     A  duplicate  pLt-ter  cast  M-rviw  to 

pn-L'ritf    jiniiual  ppnluction  of   whith  is  «iver  give  the  intuition  t>f  those  teeth  to  nihieh  il.r 

2,iHMi,vi4ir»te«-th.     Tlie  cnnsunipt ion  of  platinnm  plate  i-*  tn  be  finidly  fitted.     The  edge*  of  the 

for  the  little  pins  which  fasten  thif«e  ui*4iu  the  plate  are  cut   to   fit    Initwecn   the   tet'th.   xiA 

plateA  it  e-»tiinate4l  at  aUnit  I4O.0O0  worth  an-  where   there   are   none,    they   liend   «iver   the 

nuallr.     TIm-v  ppMlure  l»oth  sinu'Io  teeth  and  nmnded  pim  with  \U  exact  curve.    The  m^tal 

teeth  inMiN-k*  iif  M'verml. — VaritiUs  niethiNl<  of  commonly  usi-d  fi»r  the  plate  is  gt»ld,  n:oro  i-r 

aecuriug  artiticial  tveth  in  their  places  have  Uvn  less  alloyed ;  for  cheap  UiiA  silver  is  feomelxmca 
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sabstitnted.  When  it  has  received  its  proper  muth,  1  to  4  of  antimony,  and  1  to  2  of  silver : 
shape,  a  ridge  of  wax  is  laid  around  the  ungaal  to  these  5  to  15  parts  of  cadmium  may  be  added 
side,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  month,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  alloy.  In  case 
that  the  patient,  by  opening  and  shutting  the  an  unpleasant  taste  should  be  experienced  from 
jaws,  may  indent  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  the  mixture,  it  may  be  electro-^lded.  This 
m  the  opposite  jaw,  which  will  indicate  the  ar-  recommendation  implies  a  possibility  of  the 
rangement  and  length  of  the  artificial  ones  to  alloy  being  affected  by  the  action  of  the  fluids 
be  attached  to  the  plate.  The  plate  with  the  of  the  mouth,  and  time  is  required  for  its  capa- 
wax  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mouth,  and  brush-  bility  of  resisting  this  action  to  be  fully  tested. 
ed  over  with  sweet  oiL  It  is  then  laid  upon  its  The  alloy  is  to  be  run  into  a  mould  of  the 
face,  and  plaster  is  poured  over  it,  imbedding  in  gums,  and  the  plate  is  thus  cast  instead  of  being 
it  a  wire  frtune,  wnich  is  bent  around  some-  shaped  by  swi^^g.  The  teeth,  previouslv  ar- 
what  in  the  form  of  the  jaw,  and  projects  be-  ranged  in  the  mould,  are  secm*ed  in  their  places 
hind  the  plaster.  When  the  plaster  is  hardened,  by  this  melting  of  the  alloy  around  them. — 
another  portion  is  poured  over  the  other  side.  Another  process  lately  introduced  is  to  diffuse 
and  in  this  a  similar  wire  is  introduced.  The  with  metallic  plates,  and  mould  the  mineral 
oil  prevents  adherence  of  the  plaster  to  the  plate  paste  into  complete  sets,  as  in  making  small 
and  wax.  The  two  frames  being  hinged  toge-  blocks  of  teeth.  This  method  is  objectionable 
ther,  and  set  at  the  right  distance  apart,  rep-  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  perfect  fit, 
resent  the  two  jaws ;  they  are  called  the  articu-  and  the  liability  to  entire  loss  of  the  set  by  ac« 
lator,  and  are  used  for  temporarily  holding  the  cidentd  fracture. — ^In  1851  the  process  called 
artificial  teeth,  while  they  are  selected  and  continuous  gum  was  invented  by  Dr.  John 
placed  in  their  correct  positions,  with  reference  Allen,  late  professor  in  the  Ohio  college  of 
particularly  to  their  articulating  properly  with  dental  surgery.  In  this  a  silicious  compound, 
those  in  the  opposite  jaw.  A  little  wax  laid  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  which  the 
upon  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  plaster  model  teeth  are  made,  but  more  fusible,  is  applied  in 
causes  the  teeth  to  a<Uiere  as  they  are  pressed  the  form  of  a  paste  over  the  fastenings  at  the 
back  upon  it.  In  the  same  way  they  are  held  back  of  the  teeth,  and  also  in  the  front,  so  as 
when  transferred  to  the  plate,  upon  which  the  entirely  to  bury  the  ends  of  the  teeth,  as  the 
ridge  of  wax  lies  behind  them.  To  secure  them  natural  ones  are  buried  in  the  gums.  To  with- 
and  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  wax,  the  front  stand  the  high  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  bak- 
portion  of  the  plate  is  imbedded  in  a  mixture  ing  tiiis  upon  the  plate,  platinum  is  substituted 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  either  sand  or  asbestus,  for  gold.  Platinum  has  beside  the  advantage  of 
which  mixture  entirely  covers  the  fronts  of  the  forming  at  a  high  heat  a  close  union  with  the  dli- 
teeth.  The  wax  can  then  be  taken  away,  and^e  cious  compound,  which  is  spread  over  the  lin- 
backs  of  the  teeth  be  exposed  witliout  dispIUc-  gual  side  of  the  plate  as  well  as  over  the  bases 
ing  them.  The  next  step  is  to  fasten  these  by  of  the  teeth.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  work 
a  Suing  of  the  same  metal  as  the  plate  attached  is  baked  at  a  white  heat  in  the  muffle  of  an  as- 
to  each  tooth  by  the  little  pin  in  its  back,  and  to  saying  frimace.  A  new  application  of  the  paste 
the  plate  by  soldering.  This  being  securely  done,  is  then  made  to  fill  all  the  crevices  caused  by 
the  plate  and  teeth  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  shrinking,  and  upon  this  coating  are  made  nn- 
the  metal  polished,  it  is  ready  for  the  mouth,  merous  ridges  and  depressions  with  the  spatula, 
— ^The  numerous  joints  and  open  spaces,  which  which,  when  afterward  covered  with  the  color- 
were  liable  to  catch  and  retain  particles  of  food,  ing  enamel,  cause  this  to  assume  different  shades 
formerly  rendered  this  work  very  imperfect.  The  of  the  color,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the 
improvements  which  have  brought  it  to  its  pres-  veins,  rugo),  &c.,  seen  upon  the  natural  gums 
ent  state  of  perfection  are  due  to  the  skill  of  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  baking  is  repeated, 
American  dentists.  A  variety  of  materials  have  and  after  this  the  coating  of  coloring  matter,  call- 
been  experimented  upon,  in  which  to  securely  ed  the  gum  enamel,  is  applied,  when  a  third  bak- 
imbed  the  bases  of  the  teeth.  Gutta  percha  has  ing  completes  the  process.  The  process  claimed 
been  used  to  contain  them ;  but  its  texture  and  by  Dr.  Uunter  is  similar  to  that  above  described, 
strength  were  in  a  short  time  destroyed  by  the  The  compositions  made  use  of  are  empirical  mix- 
action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  was  tures  of  pure  silica  and  feldspar,  with  suitable 
then  applied  vulcanized  or  mixed  with  sulphur ;  flux  to  produce  a  fusible  compound,  possessing 
and  caoutchouc  is  employed  in  the  same  way.  sufficient  strength,  hardness,  and  permanency 
lliese  prove  to  be  important  auxiliaries  in  of  character.  The  work  can  easily  be  repdred 
mechanical  dentistry,  especially  for  temporary  when  broken,  or  alterations  made  when  required 
sets  of  teeth.  They  do  not,  however,  readily  by  changes  in  the  mouth,  by  building  upon  it 
take  the  colors  which  may  be  applied  to  more  more  of  the  paste  and  again  baking ;  in  this  way 
suitable  substances.  A  method  has  recently  even  the  length  of  the  artificial  teeth  can  be  in- 
been  invented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  of  Balti-  creased  and  new  ones  introduced.  In  the  same 
more,  and  called  by  him  the  cheoplastic,  by  way  the  artificial  processes  called  cheek  restorers 
which  the  teeth  are  secured  in  an  alloy  of  great  were  applied  by  Dr.  Allen,  which  are  projecting 
fusibility,  and  not  liable  to  change  its  form  in  portions  built  upon  the  artificial  gums  far  back 
cooling.  By  the  specification  this  alloy  may  m  the  mouth,  and  serve  to  distend  the  cheeks 
consist  of  10  to  20  parts  of  tin.  1  to  5  of  bis-  when  these  are  Men  in.    The  composition  of 
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the  pasto  for  the  pnmfl  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  the  time  for  the  enipti(ni  of  the  tempon^  iMth 

£.  A.  L  KobertR  of  New  York,  who  ha^  largo-  is  annoimced  by  an  increased  secretion  of  MliTt. 

ly  nianiifactiired  it  for  Dr.  Allen,  and  given  it  In  the  earlier  monUis  of  infancy  the  month  is 

incrva!$i.Hl  density  and  strength,  overcoming  in  a  comparatively  dry,  bnt  as  the  teeth  shoot  into 

great  meiu*iireitkbrittlenoss,  and  causing  it  most  the  gams  the  mouth  becomes  moist  and  the 

effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  child  begins  to  drivel.  The  progress  of  dentition 

the  muuth.    In  the  application  of  these  arti-  is  not  apparently  con tinnons,  but  after  the emjv 

ficial  sul»stitute»  various  kinds  of  professional  tion  of  each  successive  pair  a  pause  of  one  or  tvo 

talent  nnd  nieclianical  skill  are  called  into  play ;  months  generally  follows.    Tlie  central  iocisors 

and  the  operator,  in  onler  to  give  the  natural  commonly  pierce  the  gum  in  the  conrw  of  the 

exT)ression   to  the  mouth,  imitating  the  true  7th  month  after  birth,  those  of  the  lower  Jaw 

coiDrs  and  proi>ortions  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  preceding  the  upper  ones  by  a  short  interral ; 

giniiis  must  even  jiossess  a  certain  degree  of  that  tx)tween  the  7t]i  and  10th  months  the  lateral 

genius  and  ta:»te  which  guide  the  pencil  of  the  incisors  make  their  appearance ;  from  the  ISth 

artist  or  the  chisel  of  the  sculfitor.    Tlie  me-  to  the  14th  month  tlie  anterior  molars,  and  be- 

clianicnl  oiierations  connected  with  the  work  tween  the  14th  and  20th  the  canines  are  cnt ;  and 

have  led  to  increased  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  first  dentition  is  completed  between  the  18th 

plastic  coniiKHindis  and  introduced  improved  and  36th  months  by  the  protrusion  of  the  pod^ 

methods  of  treating  the  metals  employed.    (See  terior  molars.    Both  the  time  and  the  order  of 

Bu>wpii'E,  FiKXACE.)  appearance  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  admit  of 

DENTITION.    In  all  the  higher  animals  the  a  good  deal  of  variation,  their  progress  being 

teeth  are  developed  directly  from  the  mucous  ha.<tened  or  delayed  sometimes  for  a  period  of  6 

membrane,  and  are  tlierefore,  like  hair,  nails,  or  7  months,  by  a  lateral  incisor,  or  even  a  molar 

feathers,  &c.,  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  form  or  canine  tootli,  cutting  the  gum  before  the  ap- 

no  part  of  the  true  osseous  system.    As  early  pearanco  of  the  centnil  incisors.     The  period 

a<«  the  Cth  week  of  f<etal  life,  m*conling  to  the  of  nrimary  dentition  is  one  looked  forward  to 

obsiTvations  of  Prof,  (loodsir,  a  deep,  narrow  with  much  anxiety,  and  is  justlv  regarded  as 

grcHive,  between  the  lip  imd  the  rudimentary  attended  with  increased  risk  to  tLe  life  of  the 

palate  in  the  upjier  jaw,  indicates  tlio  future  infant.    Statistical  inquiries  show  that  daring 

situation  of  the  teeth.  Within  the  next  8  weeks  its    continuance  the   proportionate    mortafiry 

papillio  develi*iKMl  ut  the  liottom  of  the  gnxtvo  becomes  nnich  increased,  and  in  the  bills  tk 

Lecome  the  genus  of  the  future  milk  or  teni-  mortality  numerous    deaths   are  ascribed    to 

porary  teeth.     In  the  pr(i<rrL-ss  of  development  teething  alone.    It  must  l»e  remembered,  bow- 

tlic  papilla*  are  enveloped  in  open  follicles,  and  ever,  tliat  at  this  time  all   the  fhnctiims  of 

these  again  are  c( inverted  into  slmt  sacs;  con-  the  young  U'lng  are  in  a  state  of  great  activ- 

teiniioniUi-ously  with  theso  changes,  the  e<]ges  Ity,  and  tliat  teething  \^  but  one  in  a  serieeof 

of  1 1  If  den  till  L'HMtvu  are  themselves  growing.  S4)  changes  by  which  the  infant   is  prepared  to 

that  by  t!ie  14th  wci'k  they  nieet,  enclosing  the  suh'^titute  f«)r  tlie  milk  pn>vided  by  its  mother. 

tiKitli  Ku-^.     Within  the  kics  the  papillary  nnlp  f(N»d  suitable  to  the   conditions  of  its  fuTim.' 

is  gradually  tun  verted  into  dentine,  of  which  existence.     In   a  healthy   infant    dentition   in 

the  ImhIv  oi'  the  t<Nith  L^  compo<<<d,  while  the  itself  is  attended  with  little  inconvenience  ami 

enamel   is  fi)rine<)   from  a  si*parate  pMl[)  ci>n-  no  danger;  when  tlie  teeth  come  to  distend 

nerted  with  theopercnlaof  the  sat's.   fS-eDEX-  and  Mretch  the  murnim  meinlirane  lining  the 

Ti.-TKV.)     Af  teeth  are  required  K'fon.*  the  j.iws  puns,  there  is  pruhaMy  u  little  tenderness  arsi 

liavr  Mtr»iiii-4l  their  growth,  ami  yet  fn»m  llieir  pain,  some  fretfulru-^s.  an<l  i»erhaj»s  slifrht  ffbriJo 

Ptnirttire  are  iii<'a]ialile  of  enlar;ring^"ir/  f"imiH  exeitoiiient ;  but  in  the  al»s<'nce  of  other  can^-* 

with  the  hoiK-i  ill  \\hi<'h  they  are  place«l,  i»rovi-  of  di^'ast.*,  thissiNm  pa'*^''*  over :  if.  however,  tho 

hii'ii  in  inail^'  tor  a  teniiHirarv  ?H.'t,  which,  when  nerv<»us  sv-stein    i-*  undulv  exritable,  dvDtitk«n 

the\  h:i\i'  -"rrvtMl  tlu-ir  pi!riM»se,  are  replaeed  l>y  m ay  >^Tiously  n»inplirate  other  maladiC!*.    Wh«'a 

the   I'lriuaiunl    teeth.     .\s  early  as  the  14th  the  pnKV'^'t  cf  dentition  i^  advancing  normally. 

Weik  ii.iM'ito  rre^ceMlio  dipreHnitins  of  iiiucoiis  it  >h«Miltl  never  be  interfered  witli ;  when  the 

mi mlirane  ii»:iy  l-i*  di-«'iiv».Te«l  ahovo  and  at  the  gum  i**  red,  sw<»l!vn.  and  painful,  srariticat^wi 

inner  part  i-t*  the  open-uhi  of  the  milk  terih  ;  may  he  re'^i'rti*!  to  with  adv,int.igo.  and  may  !■*• 

the?^' •!epre--it»ns  »-hi|i   |iici>ti)«' ciinv«rtrd   iiii<i  repi  ated  if  nrri->-ary,  the  tritling  loss  ff  Mtv^l 

minute  cnijiprr.-»Md -»••»,  m  liirh  prailiially  >ink  atVordiiiL' relief  ti»  the  inli.imod  gtmi.    When  t*:e 

K-hinil  and  !ielo\i-  the  -ar  «it'tlie  inilk  tetth.  aTid  tiMi!li  i^  eviil».ntly  about  to  pii-rrc  the   jnmi.  it' 

in  llu-^e  ^.a^•i  are  devil.ipi-d  the  lir>t  10  pinna-  the  «!iild  appt  ars  to  siitVer.  it  may  U*  frvixj  }'\ 

neiit  levth  of  oaeh  jaw  ;   t!u' otlier  0  are  devel-  cutting  di^wn  X'*  it   with  the  gum   lanret.      I-i 

<»pi  •!  in  •sv- jila<vd  poHtvrior  to  tho*^' of  the  l;L-t  cith    wIhtc    ennvulsions    mijk  rv«-iie   Middeiilv 

iiii!k  ti.  rh.  w!tirh  an*  lonm-d  in  a  manner  pre-  witlunit   an  evident  rauM*,  it"  dentition  i*  |  r**- 

ci** !  \  -liriilar  to  t!nx»  of  the  niilk  terth  tluni-  eeeiliiij  ji-tivi'ly  and  the  gum*  are  ten-n'  r.rA 

kI\v^,    T!.v  o<ioi!ir:ttion  of  t?  e  iNTnia!i>i.t  terth  »iwi»llrn.  t!ie  gMin  lancet   may  In*  re"M«rtid    U\ 

OilnriielMi.- a  lirrle  before  hir.h  with  that  of  the  In   the    ri.|ivii!-ive    arKi'tit>n4  wliieh  take    plare 

fip't  ni.'lar.  a:.d  proi'ii'ils  tlnrii.;;  thelir-i  "years  in  ihi'.ilren  wh»»Mj  nervnii*  syMeins  liavo  fH,H*n 

of    i:il*aniy    muvv^mwIv    in   the    iriii^nr-.    tho  rcnileretl  irrital'le  by  irnpnij^er  diet,  or  an  iin- 

cauiue>,  and  the  bicu9pid».    The  approach  of  pure  or  vitiated  atimtsphere,  the  late  Ih*.  M^r- 
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shall  Hall  was  a  str^nons  advocate  of  the  des  Pr^s,  Ste.  Clotilde,  Notre  Dame,  and  many 
free  incision  of  l^e  gams  even  when  dentition  others  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Beanvais,  &c. 
was  not  making  active  progress;  hnt  in  such  DEODAND  (Lat.  Deo  dandum,  a  thing  to 
cases  the  immediate  exciting  canse  of  the  con-  he  given  to  God).  A  superstitions  practice 
vnlsions  must  he  sought  elsewhere  than  in  prevailed  in  England  from  the  earliest  time 
the  gnms,  and  the  attacks  are  to  he  relieved  nntil  a  very  recent  period,  whereby  a  chattel 
by  removing  the  cause  when  it  can  be  discov-  which  had  been  the  immediate  instrument  or 
ered,  while  their  recurrence  is  guarded  against  cause  of  death  to  a  human  being  was  forfeited 
by  change  of  air  and  a  more  appropriate  diet,  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  pious  uses. 
Occasionally  dentition  is  attended  with  a  good  Omnia  qua  movent  ad  mortem  mnt  J)eo  danda 
deal  of  fever  and  much  derangement  of  the  (all  things  which  while  in  motion  cause  death 
digestive  organs,  while  a  sloughy  unhealthy  are  to  be  offered  to  God),  is  the  rule  stated  by 
ulceration  makes  its  appearance  on  the  gum  Bracton.  It  is  supposed  by  Blackstone  that 
over  the  teeth  just  tLhout  to  protrude,  or  at  the  origin  of  this  practice  was  the  religious 
the  edge  of  the  gum  of  those  which  have  re-  doctrine  of  making  expiation  for  the  soms  of 
cently  been  cut  In  these  cases  the  gum  lancet  such  as  were  earned  off  by  sudden  death.  A 
does  positive  harm,  while  they  readily  yield  to  singular  distinction  was  made  between  an  infant 
a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  to  the  use  of  the  and  an  adult,  viz. :  that  an  infant  falling  from  a 
chlorate  of  potash  in  solution,  in  doses  of  one  cart  or  horse  not  being  in  motion,  there  was  no 
or  two  grains  repeated  every  4  hours.  During  forfeiture ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  adult  the 
the  earlier  period  of  childhood  a  bony  plate  or  horse  or  cart  was  a  deodand.  Yet  if  a  horse 
partition  separates  the  permanent  from  the  or  other  animal  should  of  his  own  motion  kill 
fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth ;  as  the  period  ap-  either  an  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  should  run 
prcAches  in  which  the  latter  are  to  replace  the  over  him,  in  either  case  the  animal  or  cart  was 
fonner,  this  partition  disappears,  and  the  crown  forfeited  as  a  deodand.  Another  rule  equally 
of  the  enlarged  permanent  tooth  makes  its  way  inexplicable  was,  that  when  a  thing  not  in  mo- 
into  the  cavity  of  the  temporary  fang.  As  the  tion  was  the  occasion  of  a  man^s  death,  only  that 
permanent  tooth  advances,  the  fang  of  the  milk  part  which  was  the  immediate  cause  was  forfeit- 
tooth  is  absorbed,  not  however  from  any  pres-  ed;  but  if  the  thing  was  in  motion,  then  the  whole 
sure  exercised  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  the  was  forfeited ;  as,  if  a  man  was  run  over  by  a 
two  never  coming  in  contact;  and  as  the  crown  cart  wheel,  the  whole  cart  was  a  deodand.  It 
of  the  milk  tooth  &lls  of^  the  permanent  tooth  made  no  difference  although  the  owner  of  the 
is  ready  to  replace  it.  The  first  anterior  or  true  chattel  was  not  in  fault ;  it  was  equally  a  for- 
molar  usually  appears  at  about  6^  years ;  about  feiture  as  if  he  had  contributed  to  the  death, 
the  same  time  or  a  few  months  later  the  central  This  absurd  custom  gave  rise  to  a  clause  in  indict- 
permanent  incisors  appear ;  the  lateral  ones  are  ments,  which  was  held  to  be  essential,  viz :  a  find- 
developed  at  8,  the  anterior  and  posterior  bicus-  ing  by  the  grand  jury  what  was  the  instrument 
pids  at  9  and  10,  the  canines  from  11  to  12,  the  of  death,  and  its  value ;  and  so  also  in  a  verdict 
2d  true  molars  from  12  to  13,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  coroner^s  jury  in  cases  of  homicide.  By  the 
teeth  from  17  to  19.  From  the  investigations  act  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  62  (1846),  the  forfeiture 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders  ("  The  Teeth  a  Test  of  was  abolished ;  and  by  the  act  14  and  15  Victoria, 
Age,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Factory  c.  100  (1861),  it  was  declared  unnecessary  to  set 
Cliildren"),  it  would  appear  that  the  2d  denti-  forth  in  indictments  the  instrument  of  death, 
tion  furnishes  the  best  physical  evidence  of  the  D'EON,  Cilevaukb.  See  Eox. 
age  of  children  within  our  reach ;  in  the  large  DEPARTURE,  in  navigation  and  surveying, 
majority  of  instances  he  found  its  indications  the  distance  apart  of  two  meridians,  one  drawn 
coincided  very  closely  with  the  real  age  of  the  through  each  extremity  of  a  line,  such  as  a 
children,  and  when  they  failed  the  extreme  de-  ship^s  course. 
viation  was  but  a  year.  DE  PEYSTER.  I.  Johannes,  one  of  the  early 

DENTON",  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  drained  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 

by  two  forks  of  Trinity  river,  and  occupied  born  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of 

partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  vast  forests  the  17th  century,  died  in  New  York  about  1686. 

called  the  Cross  Timbers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  He  was  of  a  French  Huguenot  family  who  took 

in  1868,  3,907,  of  whom  196  were  slaves.    In  refuge  in  the  United  Provinces  about  the  time 

1860  it  produced  14,171  bushels  of  com,  980  of  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 

oats,  and  18,728  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Denton,  course  of  a  long  life  held  many  offices  of  trust 

DENUELLE,    Dominique    Aijixandre,     a  and  honor  under  Dutch  and  English  colonial 

French  decorative  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1818.  rule.    During  the  short  period  in  1678-4  in 

He  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche  and  Duban,  which  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  the 

the  architect  of  the  Louvre  restoration,  and  province,  ho  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 

nassed  several  years  in  Italy.    Since  1844,  when  duct  of  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  last 

he  first  became  known,  he  has  been  extensive-  to  take  the  oaUi  of  allegiance  to  the  British 

Ij  employed  in  restoring  mural  paintings  in  crown  upon  the  final  cession  of  the  New  Neth- 

Sublic  buildings,  many  of  which  have  also  been  erlonds  to  that  power ;  notwithstanding  which 

ecorated  from  his  own  designs.    He  has  been  he  was  subsequently  at  different  times  alderman, 

employed  upon  the  churches  of  St.  Germain  deputy  mayor,  and  mayor.    At  his  death,  he 
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was  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the  colony,  tired  to  DumfHea,  the  Bative  town  of  his  wifo, 

11.  Abbaham,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  where  he  resided  nntil  nis  death.    Dnring  the 

in  Xew  York,  July  8,  1658,  died  there,  Ang.  French  revolation  he  was  instrumental  in  em* 

10,  1728.     He  was  hy  profession  a  merchant,  bodyins  and  training  the  1st  regiment  of  Dmn- 

and  amassed  considerable  wealtli  in  lands  and  fries  volunteers,  of  which  Robert  Bums  was  an 

goods :  and  also  filled  many  important  public  original  member.    Uo  was  on  terms  of  friend* 

offices  after  the  final  ce^ion  of  t!ie  New  rieth-  ship  with  Bums,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of 

erlands  to  Great  Britain.     IWtween  1G91  and  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  with  whom  he  once  car- 

1695  he  was  mayor  of  New  Y(»rk,  and  subse-  ried  on  a  poetical  controversy  in  the  colnmns 

quently  became  chief  justice  of  the  province,  of  the  ^^  DumfHes  Journal."    He  died  as  full  of 

and  president  of  the  king*s  council,  m  which  honors  as  of  years,  having  held  the  king's  com- 

latter  capacity  in  1701  he  acted  as  colonial  gov-  mission  upward  of  77  years,  and  being  prob- 

eroor.    He  was  alfio  colonel  of  the  forces  of  the  ably  at  the  time  the  oldest  officer  in  the  service, 

city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  His  nephew.  Captain  Asknt  SciirrLXR  Di  Pit- 

the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  stbr,  was  an  American  navigator,  who  sailed 

lie  iK>sses6ed  great  intlueuce  in  the  councils  of  several  times  around  the  globe,  and  in  a  paasaga 

his  native  city  from  his  administrative  talent,  fh>m  the  western  coast  of  America  to  Calcutta, 

integrity,  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  was  the  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  odled  dfter  him 

intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  William  the  De  Peyster  or  reyster  islands. 

Penn,  and  of  tlie  colonial  governor,  the  earl  DEPOSITION,  inlaw,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 

of  Ik'Uamont.     The  mansion  erected  by  him  nessreducedto  writing  in  due  form  of  law,  taken 

in  Pearl  street  in  1695,  which  was  at  one  time  by  virtue  of  a  commission  or  other  authority  of 

the  head-<|uarter9  of  Cieneral  Wosliington,  re-  a  comi>etcnt  tribunal.     When  taken  by  commis- 

midned  standing  until  1856.    The  bell  presented  sion,  uepositions  are  usually  in  answer  to  ques- 

by  him  to  the  middle  l>utch  church  in  Nassau  tions  ujion  the  examination  in  chief,  and  uteo 

street  a  short  time  before  his  deatli,  now  hangs  cross-examination,  prepared  and  snbmittedf  to 

in  the  Kcfomied  l)utch  church  in  I^ayette  the  court  from  which  the  commission  isauea.    In 

place. — Of  the  other  children  of  Johannes  De  other  cases  they  are  taken  by  consent  of  counsel 

Peyster,  Johannes  filled  the  mayoralty  chair  of  or  in  doe  course  o(  law,  the  privilMre  of  crosi- 

New  York,  Isaao  was  member  of  the  provin-  examination  being^ways  preserved,  except  in 

oial  leirisilature,  and  Cokneuis  was  the  first  some  cases  where  depositions  of  matters  with- 

chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  beside  in  the  knowledge  of  persons  of  great  age  mn 

filling  various  other  ]mblic  oflices.    One  of  his  allowed  to  be  token  for  the  purpose  of  perpet- 

granddauffhters  was  the  mother  of  Hajor-Gen-  uating  their  testimony,  and  m  cases  where  im- 

eral  William  Alexander,  the  claimant  of  tlie  me<liate  death  bv  violence  is  expected.     This 

Scott iiih  earldom  of  Stirling. — Of  the  desceud-  must,  when  po^si!»le,  l»e  sworn  to  and  signed  by 

ants  of  Col.  Abraliam  l>e  Peyster,  his  elde!>tson,  the  witness.    In  the  United  States,  compnlsory 

AiiKAiiAM,  was  fnr  many  years  trea-^urer  of  the  process  is  usually  allt»we<l  to  pnK'ure  tliis  evi- 

pruvincc  of  New  York;  and  his ^^eat-grandsion,  dence. — In  eeclesiasti«'al  law,  de|Hjsition  is  the 

Abkaiiam.  commanded  a  detacliinent  of  royal  act  of  depriving  a  clerrryman  by  a  competent 

tnM>p!4  under  Col.  FerL'uson  nt  the  battle  of  tribunal  nf  hU  clericid  orders,  in  punislimtrnt  of 

Kin^r's  Moimtain.    After  the  war  he  was  treas-  some  otVence,  and  to  prevent  his  acting  in  his 

utkt  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  clerir.il  character. 

coiiiinander  of  the  niilitix  James,  a  brother  I^EPPING,  GxoKOEsBEBNARDfaFrenchnat- 
of  the  preoedinir,  w.is  als<»  an  «)tricer  in  the  IJrit-  urali^t  and  historian,  born  at  Monster,  Westpha- 
i»h  army,  and  fell  at  tlie  liarile  of  Lincelles,  in  lio.  May  11,  17^4.  dicnl  in  Paris,  Sept.  5,  IS53. 
iUv  NiiIiiTlaniW,  ill  1T1»:1.  III.  .\i:r.xT  Sriiry-  He  wvnt  to  Paris  in  isna,  and  first  devoted  him- 
LER,  LTandMin  of  C'mI.  Aiirahain  I  >e  IVystiT.  and  self  to  teaching,  and  at\erward  to  miMvllaneoos 
a  ci'l«»ncl  in  the  Ilriii-ih  army,  ]K»ni  in  New  literary  lalH>r.  His  Juvenile  works,  Lrj  m'irttt 
York.  Jnuv  27,  1 730,  diid  at  I  >n'mfrics  S'»»tland,  ^/i*r<  r  i3d  cd.  1 R32  ;  translated  into  many  £ar\>- 
in  Nuv.  iNo'J.  Hi-  eiittTiMlthe  ^th  nr  king's  re-  jn-an  lanpujigo**)  and  MerreilU^  et  h€*iut*4  tU  hi 
gimwit  t)f  fm»t  in  175'>,  mtviiI  in  varinns  parts  untureen  /Vfiwf*' (Uthed.  1^*43),  Wcame  as  p»»|>- 
of  Nurtlj  AfiK-rii-a  uiidcr  hi**  umi-U'.  rul.  iVtor  ular  abrotul  as  at  home.  He  Joined  Malte  Hrun 
Sehu\icr,  :uid  «:i>niiii:ini!i(l  at  jKiri>it,  Mirjiili-  in  Iii.n  etrortsto  pr^>niote  the  knowledge  of  P.HV' 
ma<'kinac,  and  varinu*  iOhci  in  IpptT  (*:uiMd.i,  raphy  in  Franoe,  and  wrote  a  gre.it  numl»er  of 
during  the  .Viitcriiaii  rcvnluti«'iiarv  war.  The  gi'n^rraphical  wtirks.  His  intinwry  with  the 
Indian  trili^.-sot"  the  nurtlj-wi-^i  wire  then  dccid-  I>ani-h  jMU'ts  HagLV-H-n  and  OehU-nK'hi.iger  h-J 
c<lly  hiisiilo  tn  the  Ilriti-!i  kr-iViTiinici,t.  bul  the  him  to  apjily  him-K'lf  tt»  the  study  uf  Si-ainIiuA- 
prudi-nt  nK-usures  aduptctl  hy  (.'«•!.  l»v  IV\»t*.T  vian  liieRitiin-,  hi»t«iry,  and  archieolo^nr.  aiiil  *o 
teridcil  t*>  cunciliate  and  fii.uUv  to  drtaih  tiicm  smvc^.'.f'iiUv  that  In*  w«»n  tho  prize  t»fferi*il  Vy 
entin.-l_v  fn»m  the  Anitrican  c^hi-h*.  Tm  hi-  in-  the  in*»titutc  in  Is-Jn  fnr  the  U^-t  W(»rk  fU  tht* 
tluenoo  o\t-r  the  Indians  M'ViTal  A iMcricui  nii-i-  maritliite  i-xi*i*«litii)nd  of  tho  Normans  into 
M«inaric<  aixA  their  families  Mcrei»n  nt.o  <K'ia-  Fninco  in  the  l"th  ri-fttury.  This  work  wa* 
ftiiin  itiditi!<il  I'lir  the  pr<,-iK-rv.itii>n  cl'thtlr  livo-i.  followi-d  by  hi*  "Hi'^tury  of  Normandy  fri»m 
llaviiiir  ri*i-n  to  the  rank  of  cy!i»iicl.  and  *r\i\\\-  inr.6  to  12o4**  (1h:;5).  Aim»np  the  nuM  impi>r- 
xuanded  hi;i  regiment  fur  many  years,  he  re-  taut  of  his  other  writings  are  a  ^.lIi»tory  of  the 
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Gommeroe  between  the  Levant  and  Europe  from  of  Bath,  where  he  studied  from  his  12th  till  his 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  the  Oolonization  of  14th  year,  the  master  said  of  him  that  he  ^^  could 
America  "  (1830) ;  and  a  "  History  of  the  Jews  harangue  an  Athenian  mob."  He  was  transfer- 
in  the  Middle  Ages  "  (1834).  red  to  a  school  at  Winkfield,  where  he  reniiuned 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  in  a  year  in  discontent,  entreating  his  guardian  to 
Kent  and  Surrey,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  send  him  to  the  university,  but  in  vain,  though 
the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensboume,  the  income  of  his  patrimony  was  sufficient  for 
on  the  Croydon  and  Greenwich  railways,  and  his  support  Resolved,  however,  to  be  no  longer 
at  the  junction  of  the  Croydon  and  Surrey  ca-  numbered  among  school  boys,  he  borrowed  from 
nals,  8  m.  S.  E.  from  London  bridge,  and  con-  a  lady  of  rank  10  guineas,  ran  away  from  school 
tiguous  to  Greenwich ;  *  pop.  in  1851,  27,896.  It  with  a  volume  of  Euripides  in  his  pocket,  and  by 
contains  a  royal  naval  school  incorporated  in  accident  directed  his  wanderings  toward  North 
1840,  and  2  ancient  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots  Wales.  The  inns  rapidly  exhausted  his  money, 
and  shipmasters  or  their  widows.  Its  principal  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  obliged  first  to 
feature,  however,  is  the  dock  yard,  established  limit  himself  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  then  to 
by  Henry  YIU.,  and  now  enclosing  an  area  of  subsist  only  on  blackberries,  lups,  haws,  and 
81  acres.  There  are  3  slips  for  ships  of  the  line  casual  hospitalities.  He  contrived  in  May,  1800, 
on  the  river  front,  2  for  smaller  vessels  opening  to  obtain  a  passage  to  London,  and  there  a  fiercer 
into  a  basin  260  by  220  feet,  and  2  dry  docks^  stage  of  his  sufferings  began.  For  16  weeks  he 
one  communicating  with  the  basin,  and  the  constantly  endured  the  physical  anguish  of 
other,  a  double  dock,  wilh  the  Thames.  Ad-  hunger,  and  that  he  did  not  sink  under  his  tor- 
Joining  the  dock  yard  is  the  victualling  yard,  ments  he  ascribes  to  his  constant  exposure  to 
containing  sheep  and  cattle  pena^  slaughter  the  open  air,  since  he  was  houseless,  seldom 
houses,  siting  establishments,  a  mill  of  great  sleeping  under  a  roof.  He  was  at  length  per- 
capaci^,  bakeries,  a  brewery,  and  a  cooperage  mitted  by  an  eccentric  character  to  sleep  m  a 
in  which  casks  are  made  by  machineij.  The  large  unoccupied  house,  where  he  found  a  for- 
number  of  persons  employed  in  time  oi  war  la  saken,  friendUess,  hunger-bitten  girl,  apparently 
the  docks  has  been  about  1,600,  and  in  the  vio-  10  years  of  age,  for  his  companion,  lyho  rejoiced 
tualling  yard  about  1,200.  in  obtaining  a  protector  during  the  d^kness 

DE  Quince Y,  Thohas,  an  English  author,  amid  the  rats  and  ghosts.  He  has  written  pa- 
often  styled  ^^the  English  opium-eater,^'  from  thetic  sketches  of  his  associations  at  this  time 
the  remarkable  personal  experiences  detailed  in  with  some  of  the  refrise  members  of  London 
his  celebrated  work  bearing  that  title,  bom  in  society.  He  had  in  vain  resorted  to  a  Jew  for 
Greenhay,  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  in  1786.  an  advance  of  money  on  the  strength  of  his 
Many  of  his  writings  are  autobiographical,  but  future  expectations,  when  at  length  an  opening 
in  the  minute  account  he  has  given  of  his  ad-  was  made  for  reconciliation  with  his  friends; 
ventures  and  sufferings,  fiction  is  supposed  to  be  and  he  attended  school  and  visited  in  different 
mixed  with  fact  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  till  he  went  to 
it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  discriminate  be-  Oxford  in  Dec.  1803.  After  having  been  an 
tweenthem.  He  was  the  5th  child  of  amer-  unknown  and  unacknowledged  vagrant,  a  house- 
chant  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  foreign  less  wanderer  in  Wales,  and  a  solitary  roamer 
ports,  and  who  at  his  death  in  1793  left  to  his  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  speaks  of  himself 
family  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year.  His  child-  as  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  an  object  of 
hood  was  chiefiy  passed  in  rural  seclusion,  with  notice  to  a  large  society,  and  burdened  with 
3  sisters  for  playmates.  The  death  of  one  of  the  anxieties  of  a  man  and  of  a  member  of  the 
these  when  he  was  2^  years  old  caused  him  not  world.  He  was  a  student  at  Oxford  till  1808. 
so  much  sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity ;  it  appalled  He  first  resorted  to  opium  on  a  visit  to  London 
him  by  its  mystery,  but  he  was  solaced  by  a  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  with  a  view  of  lulling 
trust  that  she  would  return  again  like  the  cro-  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  He  took  it ;  and 
cuses  and  roses.  A  few  years  later,  the  death  in  an  hour,  **  O  heavens  I  what  a  revulsion  I 
of  a  second  sister  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  what  an  upheaving  from  its  lowest  depths  of 
and  the  sentiments  of  love  and  religion  which  the  inner  spirit !  what  an  apocalypse  of  the 
it  awoke  were  nursed  by  him  in  silent  reverie,  world  within  me  I  That  my  pains  had  vanished 
and  deepened  the  naturally  solemn  tone  of  his  was  nowatrifie  in  my  eyes;  this  negative  effect 
mind.  "  If,"  he  says,  **  I  should  return  thanks  was  swallowed  up  id  the  immensity  of  those 
to  Providence  for  all  t\i%  separate  blessings  of  positive  effects  which  had  opened  before  me,  in 
my  early  situation,  these  four  I  should  single  out  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 
as  worthy  of  special  commemoration :  that  I  revealed."  He  says  that  for  10  years  he  "  lived 
lived  in  rustic  solitude ;  that  this  solitude  was  on  the  earth  the  life  of  a  demiurgus,  and  kept 
in  England;  that  my  infant  feelings  were  mould-  the  keys  of  paradise."  It  was  his  custom  to 
ed  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  and  not  by  horrid  drink  laudanum  either  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday 
puplistic  brothers ;  finally,  that  I  and  they  were  night  once  in  8  weeks.  On-  Tuesday  night  he 
dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  lioly,  went  to  the  opera,  where  in  the  elaborate  har- 
and  magnificent  churcli."  lie  was  sent  to  va-  monyand  scenic  display  he  saw  unfolded  before 
rious  schools,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  him,  as  in  a  piece  of  arras-work,  the  whole  of 
his  proficiency  in  Greek ;  at  the  grammar  school  his  past  life,  with  its  passions  exalted,  spiritual- 
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iwd,  and  rablimed;  not  as  if  reoaDed  by  an  act  chanffe  took  place  in  hit  ooDtemplaliooai  and  in 

of  memory,  bat  as  if  present  and  incarnated  his  dreams.    He  was  inclined  to  sdKtoda  and 

In  the  masic.    On  Satnrdaj  night  he  need  to  reverie,  and  menUons  that  on  snmmer  nigfata  aft 

wander  forth  throogh  the  markets  of  London,  his  open  window,  overlookinff  the  town  luid  aea 

where  the  poor  were  ezpendinff  their  money,  al  a  little  distance  before  him,  he  often  lii 

and  listen  to  the  consoltations  pf  fkmily  parties  firom  sunset  to  sunrise,  motionIesB»  and  wither 

on  their  ways  and  meansi  making  himself  famil-  wishing  to  move.    While  lying  awake,  he  ooald 

iar  with  their  wishes.  difficnltie^L  and  opinions,  see  vast  procesdons  imus  along  in  monmfbl  ponp^ 

and  philosophically  observing  as  he  listened  that  firiezes  of  never-enoinff  procisssiona,  that  aeaa- 

•ipressions  of  patience,  hope,  and  tranqniUitj  ed  to  him  as  sad  ana  ademn  as  if  they  wen 

were  far  more  common  than  murmurs  of  d^  histories  of  **  times  before  (Edipus  or  Prion,  ht> 

content     Such  were  his  delights,  and  such  fore  Tyre,  before  Memphis  ;^  and  in  hia  dreanM 

were  the  pictures  which  at  a  later  time  tyran-  a  theatre  seemed  sndaenly  opened  and  lighted 

nixed  over  his  dreams.     In  1800,  soon  after  np  within  his  brain,  which  presented  n^itlty 

living  the  univerdty,  he  took  the  cottage  al  apectades  of  more  than  earthly  mleodor.    Spaea 

Grasmere,  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  seemed  immeasurably  ezpandeo,  bnfldiDca  aad 

Westmoreland,  which  Wordsworth  had  occu-  landscapes  assumed  propmons  too  vast  for  the 

pied  before  him ;  and  he  retained  it  27  years,  scope  of  the  eye,  time  became  infinitdJT  elastk^ 

Among  his  associates,  with  whom  he  had  formed  stretching  out  to  boundless  and  vanisning  Icr- 

acQuaintance  in  prior  visits,  were  Wordswcvth  mini,  and  a  single  night  would  leave  the  kiH 

and  Coleridge  at  6ra8mere,Southev  at  Keswick,  nressions  of  millennia  passed  in  that  time.  With 

Charles  Uoyd  at  Brathay,  and  Wilson  at  Elle-  deep-seated  anxiety  and  gloom  v  malaiieMy 

ny.    He  often  vidted  London,  Bath,  and  Edin-  he  seemed  everv  night  to  descend  literaI(T  tato 

hmrgh;  his  moat  intimate  friend  in  London  being  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  bdow  depths 

for  many  years  the  celebrated  peripatetic  known  from  which  it  appeared  hopeless  thai  ha  eonld 

fts'^Wslking  Stewart**    He  was  occupied  eq)e-  ever  reascend.    From  the  gorgeous  aoeneiT  and 

daUy  with  tiie  study  of  German  literature  and  tenific  events  of  his  dreams  he  often  nwokia  in 

philosophy,  made   translations   from   Lessing  struggles,  ciying  aloud  :**  I  will  sleep  no  asofii.* 

and  Richter,  and  was  among  the  first  in  Eng-  Twice  he  triumphed  over  the  phyakial  naoaasi^ 

land  to  interpret  K^ant,  Ficbte,  and  Schelling.  for  opium,  and  twice  he  relapsed.  In  n  thlid  a^ 

Though  he  took  opium  on  Saturday  nights,  it  tempt  he  found  it  impossible  to  retrace  hia  stsps^ 

had  not  disordered  hb  health,  and  he  was  ig^  and  in  the  imagery  of  his  dreams  ha  **aaw 

noraot  and  unsuspicious  of  its  avenging  horrors,  through  vast  avenues  of  gloom  thoae  lowering 

But  in  1818  an  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  gates  of  ingress,  which  hitherto  had  alwaja 

oonsequence  of  his  ttalj  sufferings,  returned  seemed  to  stand  open,  now  at  last  barred  spiMi 

with  a  violence  which  yielded  to  no  remedies  his  retreat,  and  hung  with  ftueral  cn^a/*    In 

but  opium.    IVom  this  time  be  became  a  regu-  1821  he  went  to  London  with  literanrpvpoasa. 

Iar  and  confirmed  opium-eater,  taking  it  di^y,  and,  as  collaborator  io  the  "  London  jfagBBM,** 

and  the  fint  eflfect  of  this  change  was  Uiat  blade  became  at  once  associated  with  Charlaa  Laah, 

vapors  seemed  to  roll  away  from  his  brain,  his  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hood.  Gary  (Un 

mind  resumed  its  functions,  and  a  latter  spring  translator  of  Dantel  and  with  other  antlionL 

eame  to  close  up  the  season  of  his  vouth.    But  His  **  Ck>nfessions  of  an  Euffllih  Opinm-Enlcr " 

within  a  year  began  his  **  Iliad  of  woes."    It  appeared  in  that  periodica  in  18S1,  and  in  a 

had  been  tbo  aim  of  his  whole  life,  with  refer-  volume  in  1828.    They  immediately  obCainad 

enco  to  which  he  had  directed  all  hb  intellect-  for  him  a  high  reputation,  and  have  remained 

nal  kbors,  to  construct  one  single  work,  to  hb  most  powerful  and  artistic  produotioD  dar- 

which  he  purposed  giving  the  title  of  an  unfin-  ing  a  long  career  of  authorship.    He  baa  bean 

ishvd  work  of  Spinoza,  De  EmendatUme  Hu-  a  frequent  contributor  to  British  periodieab| 

mani  InUUeetu»,    Tlie  studies  of  many  years  chiefly  to  *^  Blackwood*s  ICagaana,**  ^Tatt"* 

had  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  couki  not  com-  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  and  the  ""  North  British 

mand  the  efforts  to  rear  the  superstructure.    In  Review,"  of  autobiographical  sketcbea,  literary 

what  he  tenns  his  state  of  imbecility  he  turned  reminiscences,  miscellaneous  essays,  and  hi»> 

hb  attention  for  amusement  to  politiod  econo-  torical,  philosophical,  and  critical  diacnasions. 

my.    He  weloonMMi  the  treatise  of  Ricardo  in  He  also  nimished  several  articles  to  the  **  En- 

1819  as  the  first  profound  work  on  the  sublect.  cvcIoi»fl^ia  Britannica."    The  notices  of  hb  dis- 

And  it  roused  him  to  an  activity  which  enabled  tfnguulied  contempoririea  and  aasociatea  which 

him  to  draw  up  hb  '^  Prolegomena  to  all  Future  give  interest  to  several  of  hb  writings,  it  has 

Systems  of  Political  Economy."    Yet  opium  beei^  said,  would  have  been  more  amiropriate 

paralyze<l  hb  efforts  to  complete  even  that  short  if  marked  by  greater  reserve.    All  hb  works 

work.    He  failed  to  accompIiHh  the  preface,  the  show  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  speculation, 

arrangements  for  its  publication  were  counter-  a  delicate  and  subtle  critical  faculty,  and  a  fo- 

niandi-<1,  and  it  first  appeared  in  1824  under  the  lidtous  selection  of  wordsi    As  improvisatioiis 

title  of '^TempUrs'DbJognes."    It  bone  of  the  tliey  would  be  admirable  displays  of  mental 

most  thon>uf()i^  as  well  aa  briefest  exhibitions  power,  but  most  of  them  are  ao  nnartistkaDy 

of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  value.    Seldom  could  constructed,  the  main  idea  and  purpose  being 

ha  prevail  on  himaelf  to  write  even  a  letter.    A  lost  by  unceasing  dbcarriooai  that  th^  are  i> 
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cellent  onlr  in  fragments  and  pasaages.  His  Persia  in  1785,  and  taken  again  in  1795  by  the 
hi^est  and  most  pecoliar  merit  is  as  a  writer  Bosrians,  who  have  kept  it  nnce. 
of  imaginative  and  bighl j  impassioned  prose,  DERBY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
the  best  examples  of  which  are  contained  in  bis  ongh  and  the  county  town  of  Derbydiire,  Eng- 
*^  Confessions,^  and  ^'Snspiria  de  Profhndis."  land,  on  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  hence 
8ncb  are  bis  splendid  personifications  of  those  to  its  junction  w^tb  the  Trent,  distant  K  K  W. 
various  forms  or  powers  of  sorrow  which  bold  from  London  182  m.  by  the  Itondon  and  North- 
dominion  over  man  and  human  life :  *^  the  three  western  and  Ifidland  Counties  railways ;  pop. 
ladies  of  sorrow,  our  lady  of  tears,  our  lady  of  in  1851,  40,609.  There  are  8  churches,  a  Cath- 
slgbs,  and  our  lady  of  darkness.'*  After  alter-  olio  cathedral,  and  18  dissenting  chap^  The 
nating  for  a  time  between  the  lakes  and  London,  free  grammar  school,  said  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
Mr.  De  Quincey  has  since  1848  resided  at  Lass-  est  institutions  of  the  kind  in  England,  baa  10 
wade,  a  village  about  12  miles  from  Edinburgh.  e:diibitions  to  Emmanuel  college,  Oxford.  There 
In  person  he  is  described  as  far  from  prepossess-  are  6  national,  several  Briti^  a  female  normal, 
ing,  being  diminutive  in  his  stature  and  awk-  a  diocesan,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  2  infieait 
ward  in  bis  movements,  with  a  shrivelled  and  schools,  a  library,  a  mechanics'  inistitute,  and  A 
yellow  parchment-like  skin.  He  daily  performs  philosophical  sodety  founded  by  Dr.  Darwin. 
set  tasks  of  walking  in  his  garden,  and  often  dis-  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  town 
appears  untraced  for  several  davs  together  from  is  a  botanical  and  pleasure  garden  called  the  ai^ 
bis  home.  He  has  offered  his  body  after  death  boretum,  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph 
for  dissection,  as  a  contribution  to  physiological  Strutt,  a  dtizen  of  Derby,  and  laid  out  with 
science,  believing,  or  affecting  to  beUeve,  that  Kreat  taste,  at  the  donor's  expense,  by  the  late 
the  dreadftd  gnawing  of  the  stomach  which  he  J.  C.  Loudon.  The  manufactiues  are  extensive^ 
experiences  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  living  and  embrace  silk,  lace,  cotton,  porcelain,  jew- 
animal.  His  works  have  been  couected  in  Bos-  elry,  carriages,  iron  boilers,  iron  i>latea,  red  and 
ton  (21  vols.,  1851-'59\  and  a  select  edition  is  white  lead,  sheet  lead,  ^  Various  beautifd 
now  (April,  1859)  puolishing  in  London  and  ornaments  are  made  of  the  marbles,  spars,  and 
Edinburgh.  petrif^tions  found  in  the  vicinity. 

DERA  GHAZEE  KHAN,  a  krge  town  of  DERBT,  Edwaed  Giovfbet  Sioth  STAHur, 

the  Puigaub,  4  m.  from  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  14th  earl  ol^  and  Baron  StuilOT-,  a  British  state*- 

the  Indus,  in  the  district  of  Damann ;  pop.  about  man,  bom  at  Enowaley  Park,  Lancashire^  Mardi 

25.000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Hindoos,  and  one-  29. 1799.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton 

half  Mohammedans.    It  contiuns  a  dirty,  ill-  college,  whence,  after  the  usual  residence  at  that 

built  bazaar  with  1,600  shops.    It  has  manufac-  institution,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 

tories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  Christcburoh. 

cutlery  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $100,000  Altiiough  his  academic  career  was  more  tbanor- 

yearly.     The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  dinarily  distinguished,  he  waa  never  graduated, 

producing  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  excdlent  He  entered  parliament  in  1821  as  member  for 

fruits.     Stockbridge,  and  made  his  maiden  speech  on 

DERAYEH,  El,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  prov-  the  Manchester  gas-light  bUl,  March  80, 1824^ 

inoe  of  Nedjed,  lat  25^  15'  N.,  long.  56^  80'  K  of  which  Hansaid  remarks  (voL  xL  p.  11),  that 

It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley  at  Mr.  Stanley  addressed  the  house  *^in  a  maiden 

the  foot  of  Mount  Eboor,  was  strongly  fortified  speech  of  much  deamess  and  ability."    He  soon 

in  the  oriental  style,  and  contained  about  15,-  took  rank  in  the  house  of  commons  among  the 

000  inhabitants,  80  mosques,  and  80  schools,  in  ablest  debaters  and  most  prominent  leaders  of 

the  earUer  part  of  this  centur}^,  when  it  waa  tiie  whig  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the  earl 

fiunous  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  as  of  liverpooL    He  was  elected  member  fbr  the 

the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Wahabees.    In  town  of  Proton,  Lancashire,  in  1826,  and  on 

1819  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pa-  March  11, 1827,  took  ofSoe  as  under  seoretarj 

sha,  after  a  siege  of  7  months.  for  the  colonies  in  C^rge  Canning's  adnunistr»» 

DERBEKD,  or  Debuent,  a  fortified  town  tion,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  after  the 

of  Russian  Dagbestan,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  death  of  that  great  statesman,  in  the  Goderidh 

Caspian  sea,  lat.  42^  12'  K.  long.  48"^  25'  E.;  (earl  of  Ripon)  cabinet,  until  its  dissolution  in 

pop.    about  12,000,  consistmg  of  Georgians,  Jan.  1828.    During  the  8  years  of  the  Welling- 

Annenians.  and  Jews.    It  is  built  in  the  pass  ton  government  which  followed,  Mr.  Stanley 

of  Derbeno,  the  ancient  Albania  Porta,  lying  was  among  the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  the 

between  the  sea  and  the  extremity  of  a  spur  prominent  orators  and  statesmen  who  then  oo- 

of  the  Caucasus.    It  is  defended  on  the  N.  and  cupied  seats  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Brit- 

S.  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  2  iron  gates,  iah  legislature.    On  the  formation  of  the  reform 

through  which  the  road  passes,  and  from  which  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 

St  has  its  name,  signifying  "  closed  gates.''    The  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  chief 

pass  was  fortified  by  the  first  Darius  against  the  secretary  fbr  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 

Scythians,  and  the  present  walls  are  said  to  an  honor  rarely  united  with  that  ^»pointroent. 

have  been  built  by  Chosroes.    It  was  afterward  The  acceptance  of  office  haying  vacated  bis  seat 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  recovered  by  the  Per-  in  parliament,  on  presenting  himself  to  the 

siaas,  captured  by  Russia  in  1722,  restored  to  electors  of  Fresbon  for  refileotion,  he  was  de* 
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teled  hf  ibb  radical  agitator  Henrf  Himt,  bat  ICr.  Locke  King's  motion  forancxteoaioa  of  IIm 

vas  soon  afterward  retamcd,  bj  the  retirement  francbiae,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  hia 

€(f  6lr  Honey  Yiyian,  for  the  boroogh  of  Wind-  fcMrenaio  efforts.    On  June  80. 1851,  on  the  deatt 

flor,  which  be  continned  to  represent  nntil  188S.  of  his  father  at  the  adrancea  age  of  76,  he  ioe- 

when  he  was  elected  for  one  of  the  diyiaions  of  oeeded  to  the  earldom  and  the  Taitanceatral  ea> 

Lancashire.    In  the  great  parliamoitary  stmg-  tales  in  Eiurland  and  Ireland  which  are  attadwd 

S»  of  1888-'8,  which  resolted  in  the  panage  of  to  it.  On  f  eb.  20, 1852,  Lord  John  Rossell  bar* 
e  reform  bill,  the  chorch  temporalities  bill,  ing  sustained  another  defeat  on  the  militiA  bCD, 
and  the  bill  to  establiih  national  education  in  L»d  Derby  was  again  called  by  the  queen  to 
Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley  took  a  brilliant  and  effect-  construct  a  cabinet,  and  succeeded  in  perfiim- 
bo  part.  His  speeches  during  that  stormy  ses-  ing  the  task  within  a  week  after  the  OTerthrov 
iion,  in  re^^  to  the  fierce  assaults  of  Daniel  of  the  whig  chieftain.  In  JuIt  of  the  same  year 
OXk»neIl,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  and  others,  are  paiiiament  was  disBolved,  ana  the  new  psras* 
splendid  enbrts  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  In  ment  assembled  in  December. '  On  one  of  tho 
1888  Mr.  Stanley  exchanged  the  troublesome  first  test  divisions  the  ministzr  were  defeated  bj 
office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  for  that  of  a  midori^  of  19  in  an  unusually  lUl  boose,  ana 
iseretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Hewasnom-  afterlOmonths'tenureof  ofBoe,  they  were  soo- 
Inated  to  this  post  with  the  special  object  of  car-  oeeded  by  the  so-called  coalition  cabinet,  of 
lying  the  abohtk>n  of  slavery  in  the  west  Indies,  whidi  the  esrlofAberdeen  was  the  head.  When 
which  was  effected  under  his  auspices.  In  the  in  his  turn  this  last  mentioned  nobleman  was 
ioUowing  year,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  driven  from  power,  the  seals  of  <^ce  were  agua 
and  the  sucoesiion  of  his  father  to  the  earldom,  offered  to  and  decUned  by  Lord  Derby,  wnd 
hb  became  known  by  the  courtesy  titie  of  Lord  finally  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord  Palrocntooi 
Stanley,  and  in  the  same  jear  retired  f^om  the  who  continued  to  hold  them  until  1858L  when, 
cabinet  in  company  with  Sir  James  Graham,  the  by  the  same  minority  of  19  by  which  Lord  Derl^' 
earl  of  Ripon.  and  the  duke  of  Eichmond,  in  oon-  was  overthrown  6  years  before,  PalmersUm  was 
asquence  of  hit  and  his  three  colleagues*  non*  defeated  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibsoo^s 
concurrence  with  the  ndmsterial  proposition  to  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of  the  oonspir- 
appropriate  the  surplus  fbnds  of  the  Irish  churdi  aqrto  murder  bill.  On  the  resignation  ofljxd 
ostablbhment  Ibr  secular  education.  In  the  brief  Pumerston,  Lord  Derbv  was  again  **  sent  fat  ** 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Dec  1834,  to  by  the  queen  to  form  the  cabinet  over  whi^ 
April,  1885X  Lord  Stanley  refosed  to  take  of-  with  one  or  two  unimportant  changea,  bo  stfll 
flea.  But  long  before  the  8  years  of  the  whig  (April,  1859}  continues  to  preside.  Lora  Derbj 
dominion  under  Lord  Melbourne  had  elapsed,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univeni^  of  Oi* 
and  his  followers,  (iMetioDsly  known  as  *^  the  ford  on  tiie  death  of  the  duke  of  WeDingtoo,  is 
Canning  leaven  of  the  whig  administration,**  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  house,  governor 
were  found  voting  steadily  with  the  oonserva-  of  tiie  Charter  house,  a  trustee  of  tne  British 
Hve  opposition,  as  avowed  members  of  the  con-  museum  and  of  the  nuntcriim  museum^  and  fiOs 
aervative  part^.  In  1841  the  whigs  went  out  other  honorary  posts.  OnMaySl,  1835,benlar- 
of  office,  and  bir  Robert  Peel  formed  a  cabinet  ried  the  Hon.  Emma  Caroline  Wilbrsham,  Sd 
in  which  Lord  Stanley  occupied  a  seat  as  colo-  daughter  of  Edward,  Lord  Skelmendale,  by 
nial  secretaiT*  In  1844,  while  his  father  was  whmn,  beside  two  sons  and  one  daughter  who 
Still  living,  be  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  died  in  infancy,  he  has  idsne,  the  Right  lion. 
boose  of  peers  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  Edward,  Lord  Staulev,  now  secretary  of  state 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  conservative  for  India,  Uie  lady  £mma  Charlotte,  and  the 
party  in  that  body.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  re-  Hon.  Frederic  Arthur  Stanley,  an  officer  in  the 
•dved  in  1845  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy,  and  British  arm  v. — Tlio  earldom  of  Derby  was  con- 
remove  prohibitive  daties  on  foreign  grain  and  ferred  by  llenry  VII.  in  1485  on  the  then  rep- 
breadi»toi!ft,  Lord  Stanley  left  the  cabinet  and  resentative  of  the'old  and  heroic  family  of  Stan- 
became  the  leader  of  the  protectionist  opposi-  ley  of  Lancashire,  for  acts  of  prowess  and  devo- 
tioo.  When,  in  Dec.  1845,  Sir  Robert  tendered  tion  at  the  battie  of  Bosworth.  Fur  more  than 
his  resignation  to  the  queen.  Lord  Stanley  was  2  centuries  Uio  earls  of  Derby  were  sovereigns 
faiTited  by  her  miO^*^y«  *t  the  instance  of  Lord  of  Uie  ble  of  Man,  under  the  suaoralnty  of  the 
John  RosseD,  to  form  a  protectionist  cabinet,  but  British  king,  and  it  was  not  untQ  the  relfm  of 
lie  resolutely  declined  Uie  offer.  During  the  6  George  III.  that  the  sovereignty  of  that  island 
of  Lord  John  RusetcUV  tenure  of  the  pre-  was  transferred  to  the  Britisn  crown. 

,>,LordStanley  added  to  hi« already  hkh  DEIiBYSlIIUE,  a  central  co.  of  England, 

as  an  orator  and  a  stati-iivnao,  by  his  fnuik,  consisting  of  a  k- wl  or  moderatelj  hilly  dlrtrict, 

manly,  and  magnanimous  course  as  leader  of  the  aboundinf?  iu  fine  scenery,  fertile,  well  cultivat* 

opposition  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legia-  ed,  and  rich  in  niincrols ;  area,  1,028  fq.  m. ; 

Mire.    lib  soeech  on  the  Iri^h  poor  laws  in  pop.  in  1851,  29C.os4.     It  is  watered  by  the 

1849,  his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  1850,  Derwcnt,  Trent,    Dove,   Wje,  Krewarii,   and 

and  hi<i  famous  expknation  of  the  reaiions  why  RoUicr.    Tlie  S.  and  £.  paits  produce  ^wheat, 

liadcclinc<i  the  premienhip  when  otferiHl  to  him  barley,  and  other  kiud^  of  frrain ;  the  K.  part. 

In  Feb.  1851,  when  Lord  John  Ruweirs  minis-  when)  the  snrfaov  iri  more  hilty«and  the  climate 

tiy  were  defeated  in  tba  bows  uf  commons  on  colder,  n  iH:cupied  chiefly  by  oat  fields  and  pas- 
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tares.  The  elevated  region  called  the  High  peak,  in  1642,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  tni^oiv 

consisting  of  a  snccession  of  bleak  hills,  some  generaL    Afterward  he  entered  the  service  of 

of  which  rise  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  inter-  Brandenburg,  and  distinguished  himself  against 

spersed  with  narrow  valleys,  is  famous  for  its  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  French.    In  1670  he 

romantic  scenery.    Dairy  husbandry  is  carried  became  field  marshal,  and  in  1674  baron  of 

on  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  county,  and  the  G^man  empire;  routed  the  Swedes  near 

yields  upward  of  2,000  tons  of  cheese  every  Rathenau,  June  15,  1676,  and  at  Fehrbellin  8 

year.    Among  the  hills  are  reared  small  sheep,  days  afterward,  and  secured  the  greater  portion 

and  a  breed  of  light,  slender  horses.    Among  of  Pomerania  for  the  elector.    In  the  winter 

the  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  campaign  of  1678-^9  he  caused  9,000  soldiers 

gypsum,  black  and  variegated  marble,  fluor  spar,  and  80  guns  to  cross  the  ice  on  sleds  as  far  as 

small  crystals  called  Derbyshire  diamonds,  chal-  Tilsit,  and  routed  the  Swedes  under  Horn  near 

cedony,  jasper,  and  a  few  onyxes.    The  coal  the  latter  city. 

field  covers  an  area  of  about  190,000  acres,  D£RG,  Louoh,  a  lake  in  the  co.  of  Donegal, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  great  field  which  ex-  Ireland,  about  7  m.  S.  R  of  Donegal,  8  m.  long, 
tends  over  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York-  and  2^  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  It  is  en- 
shire  and  part  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  lead  closed  on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  steep,  barren 
mines  have  from  time  immemorial  been  let  on  mountains,  which  give  a  wild  and  desolate  char- 
lease,  and  are  the  subjects  of  several  very  ancient  acter  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  shores 
and  peculiar  laws.  Courts  for  the  adjustment  are  rough  and  precipitous.  It  lies  467  feet  above 
of  disputes  occurring  and  debts  contracted  in  the  level  of  the .  sea,  and  is  75  feet  deep.  A 
working  these  mines  are  established  in  each  multitudeof  little  islands  dot  its  surface,  one  of 
mining  district,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  which,  called  Station  island,  about  an  acre  in 
lessee^s  steward,  assisted  by  24  jurymen.  There  extent,  contains  a  cave  known  as  St  Patrick^s 
is  another  ofiicer,  called  the  barmaster,  whose  Purgatory,  to  which  between  10,000  and  15,000 
duty  it  is  to  put  miners  into  possession  of  veins  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
which  they  may  have  discovered,  and  to  collect  land  resort  annually  between  Aug.  1  and  15. 
the  rent  due  the  lessee  of  the  crown  or  the  lord  They  remain  on  the  island,  which  contains  2 
of  the  manor.  Derbyshire  is  traversed  by  the  chapels,  a  house  for  the  priests,  and  a  few  cab- 
Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey,  the  Ere-  ins,  from  8  to  9  days,  their  only  food  during 
wash,  the  Derby,  the  Cromford,  the  Nutbrook,  that  time  being  bread  and  water, 
the  Chesterfield,  the  Peak  forest,  and  the  Aahbj  DERHAM,  Willlah,  an  English  divine  and 
de  la  Zouch  canals,  and  by  the  Cromford  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Stoughton,  near 
High  Peak,  the  North  Midland,  the  Midland  Worcester,  in  Nov.  1657,  died  at  Upminster, 
Counties,  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  grand  near  London,  April  5,  1785.  The  most  impor- 
junction,  and  several  branch  railways,  beside  a  tant  of  his  published  works  are :  **  The  Artincial 
number  of  private  railways  for  the  transporta-  Clockmaker"  (4th  edition,  1784) ;  "  Physico- 
tion  of  produce  of  the  mines.  The  manufactures  Theology"  (16  discourses  preached  at  Boyle's 
are  important,  and  comprise  cotton,  silk,  calico,  lecture,  1711),  and  "Astro-Theology"  (1714X 
cambric,  fustian,  muslin,  tape,  candle  wicks,  ma-  designed  to  prove  the  existence  and  attribute^ 
chinery,  agricultural  implements,  leather,  hats,  of  Gk>d  from  an  examination  respectively  of  the 
paper,  and  porcelain.  In  the  mountain  district  works  of  creation  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
there  are  numerous  tepid  mineral  springs.  and  **  Christo-Theology"  (1780),  a  sermon  to 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  a  variety  of  fluor  spar  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 

found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  which  is  distin-  DERIVATION,  in  modem  algebra,  is   the 

gnished  by  its  fine  shades  of  purple,  blue,  red,  mode  of  developing  one  function  from  another, 

and  yellow.    These,  together  with  the  sound-  according  to  some  fixed  law.    By  a  function  is 

ness  of  the  stone,  render  it  well  adapted  for  or-  here  meant  any  algebraical  expression  of  a  quan- 

namental  purposes.    The  manufacture  of  cups,  tity  dependent  for  its  value  upon  other  quanti- 

tables,  vases,  inkstands,  and  other  objects,  is  ex-  ties.    The  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most 

tensively  carried  on  in  several  towns  in  the  conn-  important  derivative  functions,  are  Diffbben- 

ty,  as  at  Derby,  Buxton,  Castleton,  Bakewell,  &o.  tials  and  Inteobais,  which  see. 

The  stone  takes  a  high  polish  for  one  so  soft ;  DERMODY,  Thomas,  an  Iri^  poet,  bom  at 

but  the  property  which  renders  it  easy  to  be  Ennis  in  1775,  died  at  Sydenham,  near  London, 

worked,  makes  it  liable  to  be  soon  defaced  by  in  1802.    His  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  is 

scratches.    It  is  found  near  Castleton  in  fissures  said  to  have  employed  him  while  only  in  his 

in  the  limestone  rocks.  9th  year  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  Latin  and 

DERFFLINGER,  Georg  von  (originally  D{>k-  Greek.    Thomas,  however,  soon  after  ran  awaj 

flxxg),  a  general  of  the  great  elector  of  Bran-  from  home,  enlisted  in  the  array,  and  served  in 

denburg,  born  in  Bohemia  in  March,  1606,  died  the  expedition  to  Holland  under  the  earl  of 

Feb.  4,  1695.    A  tailor's  apprentice,  he  took  Moira,  who  promoted  him  to  a  second  lieuteu- 

service  as  a  soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  antcy;  but  by  his  intemperate  habits  he  lost  the 

of  Prague,  after  which  he  entered  the  Swe-  favor  of  his  patron,  and  afterward  lived  some 

dish  army  as  an  ofiicer  under  Gustavus  Adol-  time  in  London,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty, 

phus.    He  served  under  Bauer  and  Torstensen,  A  small  volume  of  poems  written  by  him  in  his 

contributed  to  the  Swedish  victory  at  Ldpsic  18th  year  appeared  in  1792.    In  1793  he  pub- 
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Btbed  a  ]>ampUet  on  the  French  rerolntioiLto  ^  the  troogh,*'  in  the  moantaint  whldi  ezteiA 

whkh  was  appended  a  poem  entitled  *^The  along  the  N.  boundary  of  the  oonntj,  aod  nnil* 

Beform.**  ing  with  the  Trent  near  the  bordera  of  Leloai> 

DERYISE.  a  Pendan  word  meaning  poor  or  tenhire,  after  aconrae  of  abont  60  m.  Its  genenl 

indigent,  used  in  Mohammedan  oonntriea  anb-  conrse  is  6.  £.    It  passes  Ohatsworth  houe  and 

atantiall J  like  the  Arabic  fakir,  to  designate  a  the  towns  of  Matlock,  Belper,  and  Derbj.    Its 

elass  of  religions  people  who  in  some  r«pectB  scenery,  particularly  in  the  npper  part,  is  bciA- 

resemble  the  monks  of  Christianity.   Thehr  rule  tifbUy  divernfied.  The  Wye  is  its  largest  trib- 

ooromands  an  austere  piety,  religions  contempla-  ntary.    III.  A  rirer  of  Yorkshire,  East  Riding, 

tion,  povertr,  ohastitf ,  modesty,  patience,  nu-  rising  near  Harwood  dale,  flowing  neariy  8.  wi£ 

mility.andcmuity.  Thev  live  in  convents  under  many  windings,  and  falling  into  the  Oose  at 

the  directioQ  of  a  iheuh.  but  are  allowed  to  Barmbv,  after  a  course  of  abont  (M)  m.    It  ii 

marry,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  passing  navig^le  to  Malton,  27  m.  above  its  month, 

two  nij^hts  of  the  week  among  their  associates.  DERWENT,  a  river  rising  near  the  centre  of 

They  hve  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  men-  Van  Diemen's  Land,  flowing  8.  £.  into  the  A»> 

dicity  beinff  forbidden,  except  in  the  order  of  trict  of  Norfolk,  and  entering  the  8.  Paeiile 

the  Bektawis,  but  their  convents  have  generally  ocean  through  an  estuary  which  separates  tht 

been  supplied  by  the  donations  of  the  sultans,  districts  of  Hobart  Town  and  Richmond.    Ths 

Beside  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  they  observe  estuary  is  abont  4  m.  broad  at  itaentranoe,  and 

one  weeklv  fast  fixMn  morning  to  sunset.  Thev  retains  this  width  for  a  distance  of  8  or  8  m.  in- 

hold  feligions  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri-  land.  On  an  island  at  itsmouth  is  a  ligbthoois 

days,  in  which  they  perform,  to  the  sound  of  a  70  feet  above  the  sea. 

inte,  sacred  dances,  whirling  around  with  ex-  DERWENTWATER,  Jamis  Radouffb,  eari 

treme  velocity,  and  stopping  at  once  when  ih^  ai,  a  leader  in  the  English  rebdlion  of  1716a 

mu^  ceases.    8ome  lead  a  vamnt  life,  and  bom  in  1689,  behesded  Feb.  84,  1716.    He  be- 

traverse  all  the  countries  of  the  JBast  from  the  longed  to  an  ancient  Catholic  fkmily  in  North* 

Mediterranean  to  the  Oanses^  being  lodged  and  mnberiand.    6ir  Francis  Raddiffo  was  created 

M  in  the  convents  of  their  order.    They  wear  eari  of  Derwentwater  by  James  II.  in  1688^  and 

coarse  robes,  and  walk  bare-legged  with  tfa«  his  son  Francis  married  a  natural  dangbter  of 

breast  uncovered.    The  use  of  intoxicating  Uq-  Charles  II.  His  grandson  James  was  broariit  up 

Qors,  as  well  as  of  opium,  is  stated  to  be  common  at  St.  Qermain,  and  succeeded  to  the  earidon  in 

among  them.    In  general  they  are  said  to  en-  1706.    Personal  attachment  to  the  members  of 

joj  linle  esteem  among  the  people,  who  deroise  the  Stuart  family,  as  well  as  political  prind^ 

them  as  idlers.    Some  of  them  also  act  as  Jug-  disposed  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  to  attenpl 

riers,  sorcerers,  and  charmers.    Hie  order  of  the  restoration  of  that  house  to  the  tlmMM  of 

tne  Rufsis,  founded  in  the  12th  century  bv  England,  and  he  entered  into  arrangemeBta  for 

Sheikh  Ahmed  Rufiil,  is  distinguished  by  fanaa-  that  purpose  with  many  other  gentkroen  and  no* 

cal  excesses  of  self-mortification.    At  their  as-  blemen  of  the  north  and  west  of  England.    The 

aemblies  some  are  seen  holding  a  piece  of  red-  blot  was  betrayed  to  the  government  of  GeoifB 

hot  iron  between  their  teeth,  otKers  making  L,  who  immediately  suspended  the  iUiisos  cer^pw 

indsions  in  their  flesh.     The  Calenders  are  act  and  issued  warrants  against  the  snspectcd. 

remarkable  for  their  strange  dress,  sometimes  The  standard  of  rebellion  having  been  nused  in 

consisting  of  a  sheep^s  or  tiger*s  skin ;  they  8cotiand,  Lord  Derwentwate^  at  the  instigatfaMi 

wear  feathers  in  their  ears,  and  frequently  go  of  his  countess,  as  it  is  said,  commencra  the 

about  half  naked.  The  principal  order  is  that  of  liiovement  in  England,  Oct  6, 1716.  The  death 

the  Maolavis,  whose  diief  convent  is  at  Konidi,  of  Louis  XIV.  disappointed  tlie  hopes  of  foreign 

in  Asia  Minor.    The  origin  of  the  dervises  can  aid,  and  at  the  first  rendezvous  there  were  Imt 

be  traced  back  to  the  first  centuries  d  the  He-  60  persons  present  Mr.  Forster,  member  of  par- 

gira.    The  foundation  of  some  of  the  orders  is  liament  for  Cumberland,  was  chosen  leader,  a 

attributed  to  Abubekr,  Ali,  and  others ;  and  selection  in  which  his  Protestantism  was  alone 

passages  of  the  Koran,  which  extol  the  merits  of  considered.    They  soon  marched  soutlL  and  ap- 

povertyand  an  independent,  contemplative  life,  proached  Newcastle,  which  thev  failedf  in  sor- 

are  ()noted  in  support  of  the  institution,  which  prising.    Volunteers  came  in  slowly,  aod  they 

tradition  also  represents  as  having  existed  in  were  even  compelled  to  decline  the  services  of 

the  tiroes  of  Eiyah,  of  Jacob,  and  even  of  Seth.  some  for  want  of  arms.    Being  Joined  by  a  par» 

DERWENT,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  tv  from  Scotland,  who  were  somewhat  better, 

England.    L  A  river  of  Cumberland,  83  m.  tnough  imperfectly,  equipped,  tliey  recreated 

long,  rising  in  the  district  of  Borrowdale,  and  toward  the  border,  where  they  were  Joined  by 

flowing  N.  and  then  8.  W.  into  the  Irish  sea,  another  body,  under  Mackintosh.    The  com- 

which  it  enters  near  Workington.    It  forms  the  bincd  annv  now  amounted  to  about  9,000  men. 

lake  of  Derwentwater  near  Keswick,  where  it  Twoplans'were  proposed :  one  to  take  the  fooih* 

la  Joined  by  the  Greta;  expands  into  Bassen-  em  bcottisli  towns  and  to  operate  against  the 

thwaite-water  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  duke  of  Argyle ;  tlie  other  to  march  sooth  and 

receives  the  river  Cocker  at  Cockermooth.    Its  encounter  Gen.  Carpenter,  who  was  at  the  head 

banks  abound  in  rich  and  varied  scenery.    II.  of  an  inferior  body  of  hastily  levied  troops^  Bn 

Arivarof  Derbyshire,  riring  in  a  place  called  the  Fjiglishmen  woold  not  go  into  Snotli nd,  mm 
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the  highlanders  into  England.    Harohing  along  devoted  wife,  snooeeded  in  making  his  escape 

the  border,  the  dissension  soon  came  to  an  open  from  the  tower,  bnt  Lord  Derwentwater  was 

roptare.     Lord  Derwentwater  endeavored  to  beheaded  on  Tower  hill.    He  died  with  firm- 

oompromise  matters,  and  advised  the  advance  ness,  protesting  his  loyalty  to  James  III^  and 

into  Scotland ;  and  finally  thev  marched  against  assertmg  that  "dishonorable  terms  had  been 

Dumfries,  whose  inhabitants  threw  np  intrench-  proposed  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  life,  which 

ments  to  oppose  them.   Withoat  fighting,  it  was  ne  had  refused  to  accept^    The  estates  of  Der- 


decided  to  march  into  England.    At  this  a  laige  wentwater  were  confiscated,  and  afterward  set- 

nnmber  of  the  men  retired  at  once,  while  the  tied  on  the  hospital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich, 

earl  of  Wintonn,  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  oth-  The  body  of  .the  earl  was  conveyed  by  night 

ers  accompanied  the  advance  rather  than  give  np  through  the  country  to  his  ancestral  dwellings 

the  cause.  At  Penrith  they  were  encountered  by  and  there  buried.   In  1805  the  coffin  was  openM 

thepMi6<;am»fatti«of0umberland,  headed  by  the  and  the  bodv  found  entire,  and  the  head  lying 

resident  nobles  and  gentry.  But  this  body  fled  on  by  it  still  showed  the  marks  of  the  axe.—- 

getting  sight  of  the  rebdls,  who  continued  their  llie  countess  of  Derwentwater  died  at  the  age 

march,  seizing  the  public  funds  where  they  could,  of  80,  of  small  pox,  in  Deershaven,  Flanders. 

They  werejoined  by  a  small  party  of  Lancashire  DERZHAYIN,  Gabrikl  Romano vitoh,   a 

gentlemen,  and  being  informed  that  Manchee-  Russian  Ivrical  poet,  bom  in  Easan,  July  8, 

ter  had  proclaimed  King  James,  they  advanced  1748,  died  July  6,  1816,  gained  distinction  in 

toward  that  town.    They  occupied  Lancaster,  the  military  and  civil  service,  was  made  secre- 

and  afterward  Preston,  which  Stanhope*s  regi-  tary  of  state  in  1791  by  Catharine  U.,  with 

ment  of  dragoons  evacuated  on  their  approach,  whom  he  ingratiated  himself  by  his  panegyri- 

Here  they  received  an  accession  of  about  1,200  cal  odes,  minister  of  justice  in  1802,  anare- 

gentlemen  and  peasants,  mostly  unarmed  and  tired  in  the  following  year  on  a  fhll«pay  penr 

undisciplined.     But  Wills  was   now  advano-  sion.  Many  of  his  poems  abound  with  beautiftd 

ing  against  them,  and  Oarpenter  was  clodng  moral  sentiments  and  expressions,  especially 

in  on  their  rear.    The  insurgents  were  totally  his  ode  to  Gk>d,  which  was  not  onlv  trans* 

ignorant  of  their  critical  position,  which  was  lated  into  several  European  languages,  but  also 

only  revealed  by  a  letter  from  a  private  friend  into  Chinese  and  Japanese.    It  is  saia  to  have 

to  Lord  Derwentwater.    Its  contents  were  at  been  hung  up  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of 

once  communicated  to  Forster,  who  was  com-  China,  printed  in  gold  letters  on  white  satin ; 

pletely  paralyzed  by  it    Lord  Derwentwater  and,  according  to  Golowin^s  account,  it  was 

and  others  threw  up  some  barricades,  but  neg-  placed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  temple  of 

lected  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  town,  Jeddo.    His  complete  works  appeared  in  St. 

where  a  good  resistance  might  have  been  made.  Petersburg  (5  vols»  ISlO-llS). 

The  first  attack  of  Wills  was  beaten  back  with  DESAIX  DE  YEYGOITX,  Louis  Chablxs 

considerable  loss.  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  AirronnE,  a  French  general,  of  a  noble  but  poor 

brother  Charles  Kadcliffe  showing  great  cour-  family,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Ayat  in  Auvergne, 

age.    The  arrival  of  Carpenter  made  affairs  Aug.  17, 1788,  killed  at  Marenso,  June  14, 1800. 

desperate.    The  Scots  were  determined  to  sell  He  was  mtuitously  educated  at  the  miUtary 

their  lives  dearly,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  school  of  Effiat,  which  he  left  at  15  to  enter  the 

by  Lord  Derwentwater;  but  the  English  com-  regiment  of  Brittany  under  the  name  of  the 

mander  Forster  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  chevalier  de  Yeygoux.    His  regular  conduct  and 

dismayed  at  their  hopeless  rituation,  sent  a  se-  strict  attention  to  duty  commended  him  to  Ms 

eret  message  to  treat  for  a  surrender.    After  superiors,  while  his  liberal  opinions  estranged 

some  difficulty  Wills  was  brought  to  promise  to  him  from  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and 

spare  their  Uves  if  they  woidd  surrender  at  dis-  from  his  fiunily.    In  the  beginning  of  the  rev- 

oretion,  and  the  following  day  these  hard  terms  olution  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Marshal 

were  accepted,  and  the  royal  troops  entered  the  Luckner.    After  Aug.  10, 1792,  having  signed  a 

place.    Little  mercy  was  shown  by  the  govern-  protest  against  the  decree  by  which  the  legis- 

ment ;  many  of  the  common  men  were  sent  to  lative  assembly  suspended  the  authority  of  the 

the  plantations  in  America,  and  the  more  im-  king,  he  was  cashiered,  and  afterward  imprison* 

S>rtant  prisoners  were  carried  to  London.  Lord  ed,  but  Camot  reinsti^ied  him.    He  served  on 

erwentwater  was  impeached  and  brought  to  the  Rhine  under  Pichegm  and  Korean,  with 

trial,  Jan.  19,  1716.    He  pleaded  guilty,  and  such  ability  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  alleg-  of  general  of  division.    In  1796  he  seconded 

ing  his  youth  and  inexperience  as  an  excuse ;  he  Moreau  in  his  campaign  through  Bavaria,  and 

was  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.    The  in  the  famous  retreat  whidi  won  for  that  gene- 

ffreatest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his  par-  ral  the  reputation  of  a  great  strategist.    On  the 

don.    His  wife  had  a  personal  interview  with  return  of  the  arm^  to  the  Rhine,  Desux  defend- 

the  king,  but  to  no  purpose.    Endeavors  were  ed  the  fort  of  l^hl ;  and  notwithstanding  the 

made  in  both  houses  of  parliament  to  obtain  a  dilapidated  condition  of  the  place,  he  held  it 

reprieve,  which  was  granted  for  two  of  the  pris-  for  2  months  against  the  repeated  efforts  of 

oners,  Lords  Camwath  and  Widdrington,  but  the  archduke  C£urles,  and  finally  concluded  a 

the  8  others  were  ordered  for  immediate  exeou-  highly  honorable  capitulation.    The  next  year 

Ikm.    Lord  Nitlusdale,  by  the  stratagem  of  his  he  a^un  led  the  army  across  the  Rhine,  an  op- 
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«ratimi  in  which  he  •howed  oonsommate  skfll;  hfanaelf  of  the  fiunlitiM  for  dineotioa  with 

In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  received  the  com-  KieoeflB  that  he  was  soon  oompetent  to  opao  • 

mand  of  a  difision,  and  after  the  storming  of  eoorse  of  demonstrations  in  anatomy.    In  IfTI 

wyexandria,  marched  to  Cairo  with  the  vanguard,  he  hecame  a  member  of  the  colleffe  of  sorgwy. 

He  took  part  in  the  hattle  of  the  pjrami£,  and  Thereafter  his  prooress  was  ngM^  having  sae- 

being  ordered  to  pnrsne  Mnrad  Bey,  defeated  him  oessively  become  chief  snigeon  to  the  bospitsl 

in  several  encounters,  and  driving  him  into  Nn-  of  the  college^  consulting  snrseon  to  8t  8iilpie% 

bia,  conquered  the  whole  of  upper  Egypt  Here  in  1782  surgeonnouijor  to  La  Charity  and  llnaDy 

he  established  a  regular  government,  andinq>ired  chief  surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  with  the  rep* 

the  Egyptians  with  soch  esteem  that  they  odled  ntation  of  being  the  most  skUftal  cMrator  m 

him  the  *^  just  sultan.*^    When  Bonaparte  em-  France.    In  connection  with  the  H6ld  DIm 

barked  from  Egypt,  he  placed  Kleber  in  com-  he  instituted  a  dinical  class  which  attrMtsd 


mand  of  tlie  french  troops,  and  ordered  De-  many  students.    The  chief  cases  that  ense  be- 

aaix  to  follow  him.    The  latter  sailed  on  board  fore  the  ckss  were  repeated  in  a  serial,  entitisd 

a  Ragusan  bark,  bnt  on  nearing  his  destina-  Journal  de  ehirmrgU^  edited  by  the  pQpUa.    In 

tion  was  intercepted  by  an  Engliui  frigate,  and  the  revolution  he  was  arrested  while  leetniog^ 

was  detained  a  prisoner  for  80  days.    Being  ICay  28. 1798,  and  carried  to  the  Loxenbooif^ 

at  last  released,  ne  arrived.  May  8,  1800,  at  from  which,  however,  he  was  liberated  at  the 

Toulon,  and  hastened  to  Join  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  end  of  8  days,  more  from  need  of  his  projassion' 

where  ne  arrived  June  11,  and  was  put  in  com-  al  skill  than  from  any  leniency  in  his  aeeassn. 

mand  of  a  division,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  Having  been  employed  to  att^d  the  danphfai, 

army  which  had  Just  taken  Genoa  from  Joining  during  the  imprbonment  of  that  mifcftuiats 

that  under  MeUs  at  Alessandria.    He  was  con*  youth  in  the  temple,  he  bestowed  on  him  m- 

aequently  at  some  distance  from  the  main  army  remitUng  care.    Suddenly  he  himself  was  aaiMd 

on  the  morning  of  June  14^  but  on  hearing  the  with  illDesi^  which  almost  immediately  teraii- 

artillery,  he  hastily  returned,  and  arrived  in  nated  in  delirium  and  death.  Themmoref  the 

time  to  change  the  neai^lost  battle  cf  ICarengo  time  asserted  that  he  was  poisoned,  baoanse  he 

to  a  complete  victory.    But  he  did  not  witness  reftised  to  lend  himself  to  the  murder  ci  his 

theresnltof  his  movement;  he  was  shot  through  patient    This  supposition  was  fovored  by  the 

the  heart  as  he  was  entering  the  action.    Bona-  coincidence  that  Dr.  Chopart^  who  sneceedsd 

parte  wept  for  him,  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  Desault  in  his  attendance,  died  with  eqmd  sad- 

noDor,  and  decreed  that  a  statue  should  be  erect-  denness,  and  tbatsoon  afterward  theyoongprioes 

ed  to  his  memorv  in  the  place  dee  tietoiree  at  was  reported  dead.    An  autopsy  in  the  ease  of 

Fteis,  and  that  his  grave  diould  be  placed  on  Desault  showing  no  trace  of  fwison,  his  death 

the  summit  of  the  Alps,  under  the  care  of  the  was  set  down  to  ataxic  fever.    The  repablie 

monks  of  St  Bernard.  pennoned  his  widow.     Desault  in  manner  was 

DfiSAUGIERS,  Maso  AHTonn  Madkleiiii,  abrupt,  even  to  rudeness,  but  under  thb  roof^ 

a  French  song-writer  and  dramatist,  bom  at  husk  lay  many  kindlv  qualities.    His  |Mipils 

Fr^jus,  Xov.  17, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  9, 1827.  cave  him  the  name  of  U  houmm  He^fitieamL 

At  the  age  of  17  he  produced  a  suoo^sful  one-  He  introduced  numerous  improvements  into 

act  comedy.    IIo  was  in  St  Domingo,  whither  his  art,  both  in  instruments  and  their  use,  cspe- 

he  had  accomnanied  his  sister,  who  was  married  dally  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  ligature 

toaplantcr,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  of  arteries.    In  coi^junction  with  his  friend 

broke  out,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  Cho}>art,  he  wrote  the  TVaitt  dee  maladiee  eAt* 

his  life  to  the  United  States,  where  ho  earned  a  turgicalt*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1780),  which  has  been 

living  by  teaching  pianoforte  playing.      He  re-  translated  into  English  by  Trumbull, 
turned  to  France  in  1797,  and  wrote  songs  and        DES  BAKRES,  Josxra  Fbkduuc  Wallkt, 

liglit  comedies.    Some  of  his  plars,  such  as  Lee  an  English  soldier  and  hydn>gniplier,  bom  in 

fetiUeDanaldee,  La  chattemerriilUuee,  and  M.  1722,  died  in  lialifox,  N.  8.,  Oct  21,  1824, 

Vautour^  hod  an  unprecedented  run ;  while  his  while  on  his  way  to  England.    He  was  de- 

■ongs  Were  more  popular  than  those  of  any  scentled  from  tlie  Protestant  branch  of  a  noble 

other  writer  except  B^ranger.  French  family,  which  emigrated  tSter  the  r^vo- 

DESAULT,  IhauKB  Jotixpii,  a  French  sur-  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Ilo  zvceivvd  his 
geon,  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Magny-Ver-  education  under  the  Bemt»uilIi!S  entered  the 
muA,  a  village  of  Fninche  Comto,  in  1744,  died  rojal  military  college  at  Woolwii*]i,  and  was 
in  Paris,  June  1,  1795.  lie  couitiienced  his  ofl'ered  the  choice  of  a  coniiiiiMiioii  either  in 
education  for  the  church  in  a  Jesuit  school,  but  the  rovul  artillery  or  corps  of  engincer».  IVi^ 
exhibiting  a  strong  inclination  toward  the  study  ferriug  initiu'^liate  active  service,  he  embarkvd 
of  surgery,  was  permitted  to  ac«iuire  the  radi-  in  Marcli,  1750,  as  lieutenant  in  the  6«>Ui  regi- 
ments of' the  art  from  tlie  barber-hurgeon  of  ment  <»f  t'i»ot,  for  America;  where,  having  raised 
his  native  village,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  aUivo  301)  rvcniitn  in  Pvnnftvlvaiiia  and  Marv- 
the  military  hospital  at  Befort,  m*here  he  rv-  laud^  ho  was  ordorvd  to  form  and  d Mainline 
mained  3  years,  giring  special  attention  to  gun-  them  as  a  coqwi  of  field  artillery,  which  he 
■hot  and  tfword  woumU.  While  here  ho  trans-  coniuianJe<i  until  the  arrival  of  one  of  Uie  bat- 
lated  Bon.*llI*s  treatise  Be  Jiotu  Animaiiym,  talioiis  of  the  royal  train  from  England.  In 
In  1704  he  went  to  Farin  and  there  availed  1757  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  voluntten 
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against  the  iDdians,  who  had  committed  depre-  fbr  the  use  of  the  fieet  engaged  in  oarrying  on 

dations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sohenectadj  and  the  American  revolationaiy  war,  beg^  at  this 

oUier  frontier  towns;  surprised  the  chie&,  whom  time  to  be  felt;  and  on  Earl  Howe  represent^ 

be  made  prisoners,  and  soon  after  gained  their  ing  the  unmediate  necesaty  of  their  being  pre- 

confidehoe  so  completely,  that  they  not  only  pared,  Des  Barres  was  selected  to  adapt  the 

were  restrained  from  farther  acts  of  hostility,  sorveys  of  Holland,  De  Bndim,  and  others  to 

bat  became  osefhl  to  the  army,  in  which  a  nautical  purposes.    These  he  published  in  1777 

corps  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  to  the  nnder  the  title  of  the  *^  Atlantic  Neptune,*'  .in 

end  of  the  war.    In  1758  he  was  engaged  in  2  large  folio  volames.    In  1784  the  government 

the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  where  he  of  the  island  of  Gape  Breton  was  conferred  on 

had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  landing  in  a  him,  with  the  military  command  of  that  and 

violent  sur^  and  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  in-  of  Prince  Edward's  island;  and  soon  after  he 

trenchment  by  which  the  debarkation  of  the  commenced  building  the  town  of  Sydney,  and 

army  was  greatly  facilitated.    At  this  si^;e  he  opened  and  worked  ue  valuable  coal  fields  at  the 

was  on  a  critical  occasion  ordered  to  the  dufy  entrance  of  the  river.    From  his  official  positioil 

of  an  engineer,  and  after  the  capitulation  he  he  was  engaged  in  aiding  and  removing  thtf 

employed  himself  in  drawing  a  chart  on  a  large  royalists  from  the  United  States  after  the  War 

scale,  from  papers  and  plans  obtuned  there,  of  the  revolution.    In  1804  he  was  appointed 

which  was  found  very  useful  in  the  next  sprhig,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 

as  the  navigation  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  was  Prince  Edward's  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Law* 

then  known  only  to  a  few  Oanadian  pilots.    At  rence,  being  then  in.his  82d  year.  In  person  he 

the  siege  of  Quebec  he  served  under  Wolfe  as  was  short,  and  at  the  age  of  95  liUie  and  active'; 

an  aide-de-camp,  and  was  making  his  report  about  which  time  he  talked  of  making  the  tour 

when  that  hero  received  his  mortal  wound,  and  of  the  United  Eongdom,  to  which  he  allotted  S 

fell  dying  in  his  arms.    By  the  expenditure  of  years ;  this  performed,  he  was  to  commence  that 

lives  in  die  campaign  of  1759  and  tiie  ensuing  of  Europe,  which  he  calculated  woidd  take  8 

winter,  and  in  the  unsuccessrfhl  battle  fought  years  more;  after  which  it  was  his  intention  to 

by  Gen.  Murray,  April  28,  1760,  the  army  in  return  to  hk  native  place,  and  there  spend  the 

Canada  was  reduced  to  less  than  2.000  men  fit  remainder  of  his  days.    He  was  Oapt  Oook's 

for  duty.    The  fortifications  of  Quebec  being  in  teacher  in  navigation. 

a  dismantled  state,  the  preservation  of  what  DESOANT,  in  music,  an  old  term,  now  under- 
had  been  acquired,  as  well  as  the  expectation  stood  to  be  qrnonymous  with  counterpoint  It 
of  future  conquests,  seemed  to  rest  on  tne  opera-  ngnifies  strictly  an  unpremeditated  enlargement 
tions  for  its  actual  defence.  The  conducting  of  upon  a  given  subject,  which,  sung  by  another 
these  operations  fell  to  Des  Barres  as  directing  voice  or  by  voices,  formed  the  accompaniment 
engineer,  and  here,  and  subsequently  in  the  re-  of  the  descant.  MuMcians  distinguished  between 
duction  of  Fort  Jacques  Oartier  and  other  strong  plain,  figurative,  and  double  descant 
places,  which  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  DESCABTES,  BsNfi  (Lat  Bknatus  Cabtesi- 
his  endeavors  proved  successful.  He  was  after-  ins),  a  French  philosopher,  bom  in  La  Haye,  be- 
ward  ordered  to  Nova  Scotia  to  assist  Gen.  Bas-  tween  Tours  and  Poitiers,  in  Touraine,  March  81^ 
tide  in  tracing  designs  and  making  estimates  of  1596,  died  in  Stockholm,  Feb.  11, 1650.  He  was 
the  expense  for  fortifying  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  the  youngest  son  of  a  councUlor  of  theparliament 
and  securing  its  dock  yard.  In  1762  he  served  of  Bennes,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  ramily,  and 
as  directing  engineer  and  quartermaster-general  early  in  life,  when  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  evinced  such 
in  the  expedition  for  retaking  Newfoundkmd,  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes 
and  was  honored  with  public  thanks,  as  having  of  things,  that  he  passed  under  the  sobriquet  of 
essentially  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  that  the  young  philosopher.  His  education  was  con- 
island.  After  making  surveys  of  some  of  its  ducted  in  the  Jesmt  coUeffe  of  La  Fl^che,  wher^ 
principal  harbors,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  in  spite  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  phTsical 
New  ifork,  to  proceed  on  reconnoitring  excur-  constitution,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek 
rions  and  report  observations  on  the  expediency  and  Ladn  classics,  and  the  other  ordinary  studies 
of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts  through-  of  such  an  institution.  He  contracted  also  while 
out  the  British  colonies.  In  1768  Lord  ColviUe  there  a  friendship  with  Mersenne,  which  lasted 
received  instructions  to  employ  him  on  the  sur-  nntil  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  though  Mersenne 
vey  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  pro-  became  a  monk,  it  was  chiefiy  Uirough  him 
Jected  by  Admiral  Spry,  who  proposed  the  un-  that  Descartes  communicated  from  the  pro«- 
dertakiuff  to  senior  officers  prior  to  recommend-  found  scholastic  retirement  which  he  sedulously 
ing  Des  Barres  to  the  admiralty  for  that  duty,  sought  with  Uie  outside  learned  world.  After 
In  this  work  he  was  engaged  until  1778,  and  leaving  college,  in  his  16th  year,  he  occupied 
on  his  return  to  England,  1774,  the  king  express-  hjmseu  in  acquiring  the  manly  accomplishnaents 
ed  his  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  of  riding  and  fencing,  with  a  view  to  the  military 
this  duty  had  been  performed.  Previous  to  this,  life,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  wishes  of 
many  of  the  fine  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  were  his  family  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  his 
known  only  to  fishermen,  and  the  isle  of  Sable  health  did  not  aUow  nim  to  enter  the  service  im- 
was  a  terror  to  all  navigators.  The  want  of  mediately,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  tutor, 
correct  charts  of  the  coast  of  North  America  in  order  to  pass  two  years  in  the  ftirther  prose- 
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entioii  of  bit  stndiM.    In  1616  be  Joined  the  friends,  he  next  settkd  in  tlie  nelgbboriiig 

annj  of  the  prince  of  Orenge,  and  whue  in  garri-  try,  and  being  distorbed  there.  miallT  fixed  Ids 

■on  at  Breda  oompoaed  bis  Compendium  Jfuiiem^  retreat  in  HoUand,  ^  the  boqr  biTe  <»  labor  and 

which  seemed  a  prelnde  to  the  research  for  bar-  liberty,^'  vbere  he  fonnd  it  more  mMj  to  ereate 

monj  which  he  was  soon  about  to  carry  into  the  solitude  necessary  to  bis  profound  meffita* 

all  the  realms  of  knowledge.    He  was  driven  to  tions.    His  Ufe  became  that  of  an  asoetfe,  emaa- 

it»  doubtksBi  by  the  painfm  ancertainty  and  cha-  cipated  from  all  sodal  Ues  and  relationa,  In  order 

otic  oonfbsion  which  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  that  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  excahh 

departments  of  human  inquiir.    As  a  reaction  sively  to  what  was  now  his  only  wedded  wil^ 

ag^nst  the  prevailing  tone,  which  was  the  dee-  the  truth.    He  did  not  refbse,  however,  all  par> 

potism  of  authorities,  many  of  the  finest  in-  tidpation  in  the  affiUrs  of  the  wotld;  in  litS 

tdlects  had  taken  refuge  in  scepticism,  so  that  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Enriand,  the  IbOowiDg 

ICenenne  could  write  in  1628:   *' There  are  year  to  Amsterdam ;  and,  indeed,  be  eoosUnt|y| 

00^000  atheists  in  Paris  ;^  and  the  most  pc^ular  through  the  mediation  of  Kersemieu  mi^ntsinsa 

verses  of  the  Agrippine  of  Cyrano  were  those  an  acave  correspondence  with  the  leanied  men 

which  sang:  who  souffht  his  instruction  or  bis  friaodsldp. 

rMJU«r««»r^iatMriiM<nf  jOTtf^MMna  In  1687  he  began  a  more  open  career  !^  the 

Strae4qum4  4$aUmukmtr^atamttatU;  pablication  of  a  volume  from  the  prsas  of  Lsy- 

wbich  may  be  transUted:  den,  entitled  Diteaun  ds  la  mitkod§,  which 

An  hour  aiur  dattth,  our  ton],  wiifd  from  6utk,  contained  treatises  oa  method,  on  d^optika,  as 

wu]b6ja.twh«tuw».iiboorbeibrtit.birtiL  meteoTS,  and  on  flcometry.    The  firat  of  thss^ 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  bitter  reaction  beside  an  admirable  picture  of  bis  life  and  of 
Mainst  the  past  in  the  scientific  aspirations  of  the  progress  of  his  studies,  fiunished  m  dear 
thoee  students  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  outline  of  a  new  sdence  of  metapbyrics  on|f 
England,  who  began  to  cast  off  the  fetters  c^Uie  expanded  in  his  later  and  larger  worlo.  In 
scholastic  logic,  and  to  open  new  methods  of  1641  he  published  in  Latin,  from  the  pceaa  of 
investigation  into  nature,  by  means  of  observa-  Peris,  his  MedUaiianst  ds  Prima  PkiIo$tpkit^ 
tkm  and  experiment  Descartes  was  torn  by  which  carried  his  speculaticms  into  abatmaaqocs- 
the  doubts  of  his  epoch,  but  he  shared  also  in  tions  as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  tbeiaiBNr* 
its  grand  hopes;  and  if  be  doubted,  it  was  <Hily  tality  of  the  souL  He  invited  crittdsma  ofthss^ 
to  cleanse  his  mind  of  the  errors  of  the  past,  which,  in  later  editionS|  are  arranged  and  re- 
and  to  enable  it  to  move  more  freely  towaru  the  plied  to  under  7  heads,  wherein  be  coosid* 
mnd  constructions  of  the  fbtnre.  In  1619  he  era  all  the  objections  raised  to  hb  orisinal  sye- 
teft  the  Dutch  army,  and  entered  as  a  vdnn-  tem.  These  works  filled  Europe  with  nianani^ 
teer  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  at  the  doee  of  the  year  1641  be  was 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  invited  to  Fk-ance  by  King  Loub  XIH^  but  be 
and  maae  the  campaign  of  Hungary  in  1621.  refbsed  to  ouit  his  retirement  In  1644  bis 
The  atrucities  whicn  he  witnessed  in  this  war  Prineipia  Pkil4>$ophia  appeared,  which  8  years 
are  Mid  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  resign*  later  was  translated  into  French  by  one  ci  his 
ing  liisi  commission ;  bat  the  probability  is  that  friends,  Claude  Picot  He  then  went  to  France^ 
his  active  mind  had  exliaosted  the  uses  of  that  where  a  pension  of  8,000  livres  a  year  was  con- 
mode  of  life,  and  he  was  eager  to  enlarge  his  ferred  uponhirn;  but  as  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
knowledge  of  men  and  soctetv  by  more  exten-  den  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  at  the  same  time 
aive  travel  Quitting  the  profession  <^  arms  al-  appointing  him  director  of  an  academy  whidi 
together,  thercfure,  he  visited  the  greater  part  sne  proposed  to  catablish,  at  a  aalary  of  8,000 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  th«i  returned  to  France^  crowns  a  year,  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
where  he  sold  his  estates,  and  speedily  resumed  abandon  his  native  country.  It  was  a  fiUal 
his  journeys.  lie  spent  considerable  time  in  choice  for  him,  for  the  rigors  of  the  cBmate, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  being  present  at  Rome  combined  with  the  unusuallv  early  boors  exact- 
during  the  jubilee  of  1625,  and  wlierever  be  ed  from  him  by  the  queen,  m  an  eccentrie  wiih 
went  obitervmg  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  to  take  lessons  from  him,  led  to  his  death  in  less 
and  perfecting  himself  in  tlie  acquisition  of  all  than  two  years.  He  was  buried  at  Stockholm, 
existing  knowledge.  It  was  at  the  town  of  Imt  16  years  afterward  Louis  XIV.  cansed  bis 
Kenburg,  on  Uie  IHmube,  where  he  passed  the  remains  to  be  disinterred  and  carried  to  Fkmnoe, 
winter,  that  the  plan  of  devoting  the  remainder  where  ho  was  entombed  in  the  church  of  SCe. 
of  his  days  to  the  reconittniction  of  the  princi-  Genevieve  du  Mont,  in  the  midst  of  magnifi- 
plee  of  human  knowledge,  which  had  long  been  cent  cerunionies,  and  of  the  almost  universsl 
maturing  in  his  mind,  took  a  definite  shape,  homage  of  his  enlightened  countrymen. — I>o#- 
While  he  wandered  from  the  Baltic  to  tlte  i(edi«  cartes  was  an  encycTopiedic  genius,  and  it  would 
terranean,  he  was  digesting  the  outlines  of  the  be  impossible,  in  sn  tfticle  like  this,  to  describe 
great  dbcoveries  in  geometry  and  method,  des-  the  entire  scope  and  influence  of  bis  activity, 
tined  soon  to  change  the  intellectual  currents  of  He  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  bo* 
the  world.  He  was  but  just  88,  and  in  tlie  man  mind,  and  can  only  be  classed  with  men 
height  and  vigt>r  of  hb  powers.  Rejiairing  first  to  of  the  first  order,  like  PUto,  Aristotle,  Racoa, 
Peris,  where  ho  moveu  about  from  one  obscure  Kewton,  and  Kant  With  Bacon,  he  was  one 
house  to  another  to  escape  the  intrusiooa  of  of  the   foonders  of  modem   philuso|»by,  but 
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he  poshed  his  inquiries  further  than  Bacon  in  titions,  or  created  hy  os,  and  those  which  are 
manj  respects,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  adventitioas^  or  come  from  without  by  means 
sphere.  What  the  latter  accomplished  for  nat-  of  the  senses;  to  the  definition  of  sobstance, 
nral  science.  Descartes  accompUshed  for  moral  as  that  which  so  exists  as  to  need  nothing 
and  metaphysical ;  and  it  is  no  exa^ffieration  else  for  its  existence,  and  which  is  applicable 
which  considers  him  as  the  father  of  ^at  stn-  in  the  highest  sense  only  to  Qod,  who  has 
pendoos  moTement  of  intellectual  investigation  his  gronna  in  himself^  but  only  relatiTely  to 
which  has  given  to  the  world  Malebranche  and  the  thinking  and  corporeal  substances,  which 
Spinoza,  and  after  them  the  entire  school  of  the  need  the  cooperation  of  Qod  to  their  existence ; 
great  German  idealists,  beginning  with  Leibnita  and  to  the  affirmation  that  the  universe  depends 
and  WoliJ  and  culminating  in  Kant  and  Hegel,  upon  the  productive  power,  not  only  for  its  first 
As  a  metaphysician,  he  was  the  fountain  head  of  existence,  but  for  its  continued  being  and  oper- 
the  speculation  of  a  whole  subsequent  century,  ation,  or  in  other  words,  that  oonservation  is 
while  he  added  to  his  glory  in  thiat  sphere  the  perpetual  creation.  Other  points  in  this  phi- 
Bcarcely  inferior  distinction  of  a  great  discoverer  losophy  are  important,  and  other  aroects  of  it 
in  the  mathematics,  and  of  an  earnest  and  sedu-  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  student ;  but  for  the 
ions  laborer  in  nearly  all  the  broad  domains  popular  reader  these  chiefly  deserve  attention^ 
of  phyacal  science  then  known.  Not  wholly  because  these  were  characteristic  and  creative, 
exempt  from  the  errors  of  his  day,  he  was  yet  and  ftunished  the  themes  for  tiie  greater  pait 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  day ;  while  he  of  the  agitated  discussions  of  later  years.  Irom 
enjoys  this  singular  eminence  among  the  greater  his  theory  of  doubt,  except  upon  evidence,  for 
number  of  philosophers,  too  much  given  to  the  instanceL  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century,  and 
Jargon  of  learned  words  and  abstruse  phraseS|  the  whole  of  modem  philosophy,  in  &ct,  derived 
tnat  his  st^le,  his  manner  of  expression,  is  as  dear  that  disdain  for  the  authority  which  formerly 
and  beautiful  as  his  thought  is  great  French  fettered  the  free  movements  of  the  mind,  ana 
st^le  appears  nowhere  more  simple,  limpid,  and  that  reliance  upon  reason,  which  Amauld,  Male- 
d&ect  than  in  the  varied  dissertations  of  Des-  branchcL  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and  others 
oartes,  even  when  he  treats  of  subjects  the  most  appealed  to  so  effeotivdy.  This  vivid  determi- 
leoonditeand  difficult.  Sir  James  Stephen  com-  nation  of  the  consdousness,  or  the  Mi,  as  the 
pares  the  language  of  Descartes  to  the  **atmo>  proper  object  of  metaphysical  investigation,  waa 
rohere,  by  the  intervention  of  which  we  see,  the  starting  point  of  those  great  systems  of 
tnough  it  is  itself  invisible.  It  is  the  nearest  thought,  both  Scotch  and  German,  which  are 
possible  approach  to  that  inarticulate  speech  in  such  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  in- 
which  disembodied  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  teUectual  development.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  also^ 
interchange  their  thoughts.  It  has  no  technical  to  his  doctrine  of  substance,  the  vast  pantheistic 
terms,  no  appeals  to  the  memory,  no  coloring  of  speculations  of  Spinoza,  and  more  lately  of  Fichte 
imagination  or  of  art,  no  trope  or  epigram  or  and  Hegel.  In  short,  the  schemes  of  G^ulincXy 
antithesis,  no  rhetoric  and  no  passion ;  and  yet  Ldbnitz,  Wolf^  Kant,  and  perhaps  of  Sweden- 
it  wants  neither  elegance  nor  warmth.  The  borg,  are  all  more  or  less  diiectiy  affiliated  to  the 
warmth  is  the  warmtii  of  a  devout  solicitude  to  great  leading  ideas  of  tiie  Firench  thinker.  As  ft 
attain  truth  and  to  impart  it.  The  elegance  whole,  therSbre,  we  are  not  surprised  to  leam 
consists  in  the  felicity  with  which  every  word,  that  when  his  system  appearedj[t  produced  an 
sentence,  paragraph,  and  discussion  falls  into  its  instant  and  viWd  sensation.  The  scholastics 
proper  place,  and  exactiy  fulfils  its  appropriate  were  astonished  by  an  assault  at  once  so  radical 
office.''  It  was  owing  to  this  admirable  dear-  and  so  vital ;  the  sceptics  saw  with  stupefaction 
nesB,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  the  more  essential  a  scepticism  moro  searching  than  theirs  rising 
merits  of  his  system,  that  it  was  said,  at  the  hito  uie  most  solid  reUgions  fidth;  while  the  in* 
time  of  Descartes'  death,  that  everybody,  great  dependent  men  of  sdence^  who  had  louff  been 
or  small,  in  England  and  France,  who  thought  steiiggling  against  the  methods  d  the  olddialeo- 
at  all,  thought  Cartesianism.  The  fundamental  tics,  received  with  joy  and  gratitude  a  doctrine 
prindples  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  relate  which  seemed  to  place  their  researches  on  an  im- 
to  his  method,  which  takes  its  point  of  depart-  movable  foundation  of  truth,  and  to  promise  to 
nre  in  universal  doubt,  and  places  the  criterion  crown  them  with  the  richest  froits  of  progress. 
of  all  certitude  in  evidence,  or  in  other  words,  For  a  while  Descartes  threatened  to  succeed  to 
in  reason,  as  the  sovereign  judge  of  the  true  and  the  place  of  absolute  dictation  and  mastery  whidi 
the  false ;  to  the  erection  of  the  individual  con-  had  been  so  long  aadgned  to  Aristotle.  His  in- 
edoosness  into  the  fundamental  ground  and  flnence  passed  from  the  oratory  and  the  study  to 
source  of  all  correct  philosophy — cogito,  ergo  the  popidar  literatoe ;  aU  the  great  writers  of 
ium  ;  to  the  radical  distinction  which  is  drawn  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  wero  tinctured  by  it ;  but 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  essential  just  as  it  app^ured  to  have  attained  a  universal 
attribute  of  the  former  being  thought,  and  that  acceptation,  it  began  as  rapidly  to  frtde  and 
of  the  latter,  extension ;  to  the  demonstration  shrink.  The  reasons  of  this  dedine  aro  to  be 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  very  idea  of  found  partly  in  the  growth  of  LodEe's  sensation* 
the  infinite;  to  the  division  of  ideas  into  id  philosophy ;  partiyin  the  demonstrated  im- 
those  which  are  innate,  or  bom  within  us  as  potenoe  of  Descartes'  prindples  to  resolve  many 
necessary  or  inspired,  those  which  are  fiM>-  of  tiiehi^^ier  problems  to  whidi  ho  aspired ;  bi^ 
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ehleflj  in  the  diaooTeriM  cf  Kewton  and  the  and  flrom  that  adopted  in  the  Trtnth  and  otfiv 

proffTMi  of  phjsiofl,  which  discredited  his  phy-  modern  mtems  of  law.    Gibhon  haa  weQ  Tt» 

aic(U  theOTieSy  and  therefore  brought  his  meta*  marked  that  the  Roman  law  of  here^taiy  aaer 

physical  condosiona  into  diatmst.    The  theory  cession  **  deviated  lesa  from  the  eqnality  of 

of  Tortioea,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  nature  than  the  Jewish,  Athenian,  or  Sa^fafc 

the  movements  of  the  heavenlv  bodies^  gave  ioatitntions.^    The  ddest  son  of  a  Hebrew  in- 

5 lace  to  the  simpler  theory  of  liTewton  as  to  a  herited  a  doable  portion.  By  the  AthcnlaBlaw 

iw  of  nniversai  gravitation ;  but  science  haa  the  sons  inherited  jointly,  bnt  the  danghtcfi 

not  ceased  in  consequence  to  confess  its  obliga-  were  wholly  dependent  upon  what  proviaifNi 

tions  to  Deacartes  for  hts  important  discoveries  their  brothers  might  choose  to  give  tbeai  bv 

as  to  the  api^ication  of  algebra  to  geometry,  hia  way  of  marriage  portion.    The  I^iah  law  ef 

contributions  to  dioptrici^  to  mecnanics,  and  to  primogeniture  gives,  not  a  larger  proportloa,  hot 

hydrostatics,  and  for  that  fearless  spirit  of  in*  the  whole,  to  the  eldest  son ;  ana  in  variona 

yestigation,  which,  if  it  led  him  into  mistakes^  other  reelects  which  will  be  prssently  leftned 

enabled  him  also  to  anticipate  many  truths  as-  to,  the  natural  order  of  equity  b  dngmar^  ^i* 

eribed  to  a  later  period.— After  the  death  of  regarded  in  the  law  of  descent    On  the  other 

Descartea,  in  addition  to  the  works  we  have  huid,  by  the  Roman  law,  when  a  man  died  in* 

already  mentioned,  there  were  puUished :  L$  testate,  all  his  children,  both  sons  and  dami^ 

mionde  de  Dmearteiy  cu  I0  iraiU  ds  la  lumiM^  ters,  inherited  alike ;  and  in  case  of  the  decease 

il2mo.,  Paris,  166i);  Is  traiU  de  Thcmme  et  ds  of  either,  the  descendants  of  the  deeadcai 

a  formatum  du  jctttu  (4to.,  Paris,  1664) ;  Le$  would  take  such  share  as  would  have  btlonged 

iettre$  de  EetUJ)mearie$(S  vols,  ito.,  Id67-'e7).  to  hhn  or  her.    The  distinction  of  agnatea  and 

The  principal  complete  editions  of  his  writings  oognates  was  indeed  introduced  at  an  eariy  pe- 

are  Opera  Omnia  (8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1((70-^  liod,  whereby  the  descendants  of  femalcai  who 

*88) ;    (Eutne  eampUtm  ds  DesearUs  (9  vols.,  were  called  cognates,  were  ezduded ;  bat  bf 


Paris,  1724);  (EuwreeetmpUUede  Descartss^hj  Imperial  constitutions  they  were  restoied  to 
Victor  Cousin  (11  voIsl,  1824-'26),  which  is  the  risfat  of  succession,  with  a  dImlnutiDii  of  a 
nerhaps  the  most  perfidct  edition ;  OSutree  phi"  third  m  favor  of  the  agnates,  that  ia,  dcaecnd- 
Xosophifuse  ds  Dettartes  (1885X  hv  Gamier,  who  ants  of  males,  and  even  this  discriminatioB  was 
added  a  life,  and  a  thorough  anajysb  of  all  his  abrogated  by  Justinian.  On  failure  of  lineal 
writings.  On  the  phlloeophy  of  this  master,  descendants,  the  father  and  mother  or  othsr 
the  dissertatlona  are  almost  without  number,  lineal  ascendants  were  admitted.  8adi  was 
but  the  fow  most  nsefol  or  curious  are  com-  the  rule  as  to  lineal  succesaioo.  In  reqiect  to 
prised  in  the  following  list :  Beeueil  ds  pieces  collateral  Inheritance,  by  the  law  of  the  12 
^urieusee  emtcemamt  lapkiloeophis  ds-Ikeeartse  tables,  agnates,  whether  male  or  fomale,  were 
(Amsterdam,  1684,  puUished  by  Bayle) ;  Mi'  admitted  alike,  but  by  the  later  kw  all  females 
fnetret  pewr  eertir  d  rkietairedu  CartManiemSf  of  collateral  kindred  were  ezduded ;  the  haid- 
bv  Hnet  (Paris,  1698);  Memoiree  eur  la  per-  ahipcxfthe  rule  was  in  some  measure  relieved  by 
skutisn  du  Cartseianisms^  by  Cousin  (Paris,  the  pmtor,  who  gave  to  females  thus  ezduded 
1838) ;  llietsire  ei  critiqms  ds  la  ritolutism  a  share  of  the  personal  estate.  Justinian  r^ 
CarUeienne,  by  M.  Frandsque  Boullier  (2  vola.,  stored  the  right  of  succession  as  it  had  origi- 
Paris,  1842) ;  £s  CarUsianiems^  ou  la  teritabh  nally  existed.  IXescendants  of  females  of  the 
rhistation  die  eeisneee^  bv  If.  Ik>rdan  Demoulin  collateral  kindred  were  still,  however,  Mt  nn* 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  ()f  late  years  the  studv  provided  for.  Tlius,  though  a  sister  conkl  ia- 
of  Descartes  has  revived  among  the  French  phi-  herit  iVom  her  brother,  vet  her  children  could 
losophcra.  See  Damlron*s  Am*  eur  Vkietoire  not ;  bnt  the  reverse  of  the  rule  did  not  hold, 
de  la  philseopkis  en  France  au  XIX*  eUele^  for  there  was  no  corresponding  diaabUity  la 
which  contains  a  report  In  6  memoin  read  to  the  brother  to  inherit  from  the  children  of  his 
the  academy,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  alster.  The  rule  of  collateral  successioo  was 
its  effects.  that  the  nearest  agnate  (or  all  the  agnates  of 
DESCENT,  in  law,  is  the  transmission  of  an  the  same  degree)  took  the  whole  estate.  The 
estate  in  lands  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of  oonsangidnlty 
decease  of  a  proprietor,  without  any  disposition  was  by  the  Ronuin  law  to  take  the  entire  nnm* 
thereof  having  been  made  by  him.  The  term  her  of  intermediste  persons  In  the  ascendhig 
Is  derived  from  a  principle  ezisting  until  very  and  descending  scale  between  the  parties  whoie 
recently  In  the  English  law,  that  an  inheritance  relationship  wss  in  question.  Thus,  first  eon- 
could  never  lineally  ascend,  yet  upon  failure  of  ains  wonkl  bo  related  In  the  fourth  degree^ 
lineal  descendanta,  it  could  aMend  colUterally.  being  each  two  removes  fWmi  the  common  an- 
Thus  the  father  could  not  be  the  heir  of  hi«  son,  cestor  ;  whereas  by  tlie  canon  law,  which  has 
but  the  uncle  could  Inherit  from  the  nephew,  been  taken  as  the  ba»is  of  the  English  rale  of 
There  was  therefore  an  InaptneM  in  the  eiprea-  descent,  the  consanguinity  is  measured  by  the 
aion  even  as  used  In  the  common  law  doctrine  number  of  degrees  lietween  the  most  rem<Ae  of 
of  Inheritance,  end  stlU  sreater  Incongruity  in  the  two  fternons  end  the  common  anecetor,  which 
American  law,  which  sillows  a  lineid  ascent  in  tlie  case  of  cousins  would  lie  two  degrees ; 
from  tlie  ion  to  the  fiither.  BoecesMon  is  the  and  it  would  be  the  same  between  uncle  and 
aore  appropriate  phrase  in  the  Koman  law,  nephew.    The  rules  of  descent  by  the  common 
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law  of  England  are  exceedingly  artificial,  being  descended  from  a  female,  in  which  case  the  kin- 
derived  chiefly  from  the  old  feudal  system,  and  dred  of  such  female  can  alone  inherit.  Thus 
by  usage  become  fixed,  though  the  reasons  that  the  relatives  on  the  father^s  side  are  preferred  to 
first  gave  rise  to  them  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  mother's,  and  on  the  grandfather's  to  the 
The  principal  of  these  rules  are  as  follows :  1.  grandmother's,  and  so  in  all  the  degrees  of  ances- 
The  estate  descends  lineally  to  the  oldest  son,  try.  (d.)  In  computing  degrees  of  consanguin- 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  or  if  he  is  de-  ity,  the  rule  of  the  canon  law  is  adopted  as  be- 
ceased,  then  to  his  descendants,  male  or  female,  fore  mentioned,  whereby  the  relationship  to  the 
following  the  same  rule  of  preference  in  all  common  ancestor  is  alone  considered.  Accord- 
respects  as  prescribed  in  this  and  the  following  ing  to  this  rule,  brothers  are  related  in  the  first 
rules.  2.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  the  oldest  degree,  cousins  in  the  second ;  but  as  this  would 
son  without  issue,  then  to  the  next  oldest  and  often  make  a  different  degree  of  relationship  be- 
his  descendants,  and  so  to  the  lost  of  the  males,  tween  the  same  parties,  according  as  it  was  com- 
8.  In  case  of  foiilure  of  male  issue,  then  to  the  puted  from  one  or  the  other  to  the  common  an- 
daughters,  who,  contrary  to  the  order  prescrib-  cestor,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  further 
ed  in  the  preceding  rules,  do  not  take  succes-  rule,  that  the  consanguinity  of  each  to  the  other 
sively,  but  become  seized  jointly  of  a  peculiar  was  to  be  determined  by  that  of  the  most  re- 
estate  called  coparcenery,  tlie  incidents  of  mote  from  the  common  ancestor.  Again,  there 
which  we  need  not  now  stop  to  discuss,  fur-  might  sometimes  be  different  sets  of  kindred  in 
tlier  than  to  say  that  each  coparcener  has  an  the  same  degree  of  relationship  by  referring  to 
absolute  undivided  interest,  which  she  may  con-  different  ancestors,  as  a  nephew  is  in  the  same 
vey,  or  which  on  her  decease  will  descend  to  degree  as  an  uncle,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
her  heirs.  4.  Failing  all  lineal  descendants,  one  being  the  father,  of  the  other  the  grand- 
the  estate  does  not  ascend  lineally — that  is  to  father ;  in  such  a  case,  another  rule  intervenes, 
say,  to  the  father  or  grandfather,  who  by  the  viz. :  that  the  relative  representing  the  nearest 
common  law  are  incapacitated  to  take  directly  ancestor  shall  take  priority,  according  to  which 
from  the  son  or  grandson,  though  they  may  the  nephew  would  inherit  before  the  uncle. 
indirecUy  through  collateral  heirs — ^but  to  the  Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
nearest  collateral  kindred,  still  following  the  the  law  of  descent  by  statute  8  and  4  William 
preference  of  males  to  females,  and,  of  the  males  IV.,  c  106  (1888),  the  principal  of  which  are : 
of  the  same  degree,  the  oldest  having  the  ex-  1,  that  a  lineal  ancestor  is  permitted  to  inherit^ 
elusive  right.  Thus  the  oldest  brother  and  his  and  takes  precedency  of  a  collateral  heir ;  thus 
descendants  will  take ;  failing  whom,  the  next  the  father  is  preferred  to  the  brother  or  sister ; 
brother  and  his  descendants ;  or  in  default  of  2,  relatives  of  the  half  blood  are  relieved  from 
brothers,  then  all  the  sbters  in  copercenery ;  disability  to  inherit,  and  succeed  next  after  rel- 
but  if  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters,  then  atives  of  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood ; 
the  kindred  of  next  degree  will  succeed,  subject  8,  several  provisions  are  made  for  the  determi- 
to  the  same  rules  of  preference.  5.  In  respect  nation  of  the  question  who  was  the  purchaser 
to  collateral  succession,  several  other  rules  ap-  from  whom  by  the  rules  of  common  law  the 
ply.  (a.)  The  heir  must  be  not  only  the  near-  descent  was  to  be  traced.  The  person  last  en- 
est  of  kin  of  the  person  last  seized,  but  must  be  titled  is  to  be  deemed  a  purchaser,  unless  it  be 
of  the  whole  blood,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  de-  shown  that  he  took  by  inheritance,  and  so  of 
scended  from  the  same  two  ancestors,  male  and  any  preceding  ancestor.  In  the  case  of  a  devise 
female  ;  as,  if  A  and  B  are  brothers  having  by  a  man  to  his  heir,  such  heir  shall  be  deemed 
the  same  father  but  not  the  same  mother,  if  an  to  have  taken  by  the  devise  and  not  by  descent, 
estate  descends  to  A  from  the  father  and  he  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser.  When 
dies,  B  shall  not  inherit  from  him,  although  if  land  is  purchased  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs 
A  had  died  before  the  father,  B  wotild  have  been  of  a  particular  ancestor,  such  ancestor  is  deemed 
the  heir  of  the  father.  So  far  was  this  exclu-  the  purchaser.  From  this  summary  of  the  Eng- 
sion  carried  by  the  common  law,  that  a  sister  lish  law  of  descent,  which  gives  only  the  gen- 
of  the  whole  blood  would  take  in  preference  to  eral  rules  without  noticing  certain  exceptions 
a  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  the  estate  would  which  are  said  to  exbt  by  ancient  usage  in  some 
even  escheat  rather  than  it  should  descend  places,  it  is  apparent  that  the  bans  of  the  ^stem 
to  the  latter ;  and  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  was  a  condition  of  society  no  longer  existing, 
respect  to  more  remote  collateral  relatives.  The  theory  of  seeking  for  a  single  male  heur 
(b.)  \t  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  inherit  col-  to  the  exdusion  of  aU  others  belongs  to  the 
laterally,  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purcha-  turbulent  period  when  a  military  head  of  a 
ser,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  person  who  first  ac-  family  was  needed,  and  all  the  other  members 
quired  the  estate  ;  as,  if  A  purchase  land  and  of  the  family  found  shelter  in  a  common  man- 
it  descends  through  several  generations  to  B,  sion,  under  the  protection  of  an  organized  do- 
who  dies  without  issue,  no  collateral  relative  mestic  force.  The  perpetuation  of  the  rule,  in 
of  B  can  take  the  estate  unless  he  is  also  of  the  a  period  of  private  immunity  from  violence, 
blood  of  A,  from  whom  it  originally  came,  (e.)  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  toge- 
Kindred  on  the  side  of  male  ancestors,  how>  ther  the  estates  of  great  land  proprietors.  This 
ever  remote,  are  preferred  to  kindred  descended  may  be  essential  for  maintaining  the  respecta- 
from  females,  however  near,  unless  the  estate  bility  of  the  titles  of  nobility,  bat  is  inapplica- 
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Ue  to  an  other  proprietors ;  and  moreoTer,  per^  relatiTes  on  the  part  of  hoth  take  eooal^.   Bi 

.aooal  prooertr,  which  was  oomparativelT  anno-  the  desoent,  both  lineal  and  collateral,  rwatifii 

tioed  by  the  rondal  law,  but  which  hw  become  of  the  half  blood  are  equally  entitled  with  thoia 

a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  whole  blood.    The  rnlea  of  aocewrion  hf 

ia  di^ontedbr  another  mk,  conforming  to  the  the  FVench  civU  code  are  nearljthe  aame  aa 

equitable  prindple  of  the  civil  law.    Thereten-  thoae  preyailing  in  thia  country.  The  rariatioat 

tion  of  this  part  of  the  old  fendal  law  ia  there*  are  principally  these:    1,  if  there  are  Iktiiir 

ibre  mainly  attributable  to  tiie  stem  pr^ndioe  and  mother  (or  either  of  them)  and  brothers  aad 

in  favor  of  ancient  usage  which  has  always  been  ristersi  the  estate  is  divided  into  2  partSL  one  of 

peculiar  to  the  English  people. — The  law  of  which  bdonas  to  the  father  and  nK^ther  in  eqadl 

descent  in  the  United  States  is  based  upon  the  proportion,  ue  other  to  the  brothers  and  is- 

English  statute  (2S  and  28  Charies  II.)  for  the  ters  or  descendants  of  a  deceased  brother  and 

distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  intestatee,  aister,  such  descendants  taking  by  reprsaantatioi 

which  statute  is  substantially  in  conformity  the  share  that  the  child  whom  they  reptessnt 

with  the  civil  law.    In  most  of  the  statea  real  would  have  taken;  if  either  father  or  molhar  ia 

and  personal  estate  descend  by  the  same  rule,  deceased,  his  or  her  share  vests  in  the  bcothsn 

with  the  exception  only  of  the  interest  of  the  and  siiters ;  2,  if  there  is  a  father  or  mother,  but 

husband  and  wife  respectively,  the  former  of  no  brothers  or  sisters,  the  coUateral  relativw 

whom  haa  an  estate  for  life  in  all  the  lands  be-  take  a  half;  8,  if  there  are  children  of  difSHCit 

longing  to  a  deoeaaed  wife,  and  the  wife  has  an  father  or  mother,  the  estate  b  divided  Into  2 

estate  for  life  in  one  third  of  the  lands  belongs  P*rts,  the  paternal  line  taking  one  partand  the 

ing  to  a  deceased  husband,  which  is  callM  maternal  or  uterine  the  other;  children  of  the 

dower.    The  rule  of  descent  in  the  state  of  whole  blood  Uike  a  share  in  each  molelT. 
Kew  York,  which  may  be  taken  aa  the  law  of        DESERET,  a  oo.  of  Utah,  boonded  S.  I17 

most  of  the  other  atates,  is :  1,  of  the  lineal  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  W.  by  California.    It  k 

descendants  of  the  intestate,  an  equal  propor-  drained  by  the  Mary  or  Humboldt  riTer«  and 

tion  to  all  who  are  of  equal  degree  of  consan-  traversed   by  several  mountain  raoM^— Tba 

guinity,  whether  male  or  female ;  but  in  Uie  name  of  Deseret  waa  also  given  by  theMomoiia 

oase  o(  the  decease  of  any  one  of  them,  then  to  the  territory  around  the  Great  Salt  lake,  bat 

his  or  her  descendanta  take  the  proportion  that  waa  not  accepted  by  congreaa,  who  aahatitatad 

would  have  bdonged  to  aoch  deceased  party  if  therefor  the  name  of  Utah.    Aooordina  to  the 

living;  thua,  ahould  the  ^testate  leave  2  chil-  Kormons,  ''Deseret'*  Rifles  ''the  land  of  the 

dren  and  8  grandchildren,  descendants  of  a  de-  hooey  bee.^ 

eeased  child,  the  estate  will  be  divided  into  8  DESERTER,  in  ndlitary  aflUn,  an  oOesr, 
parte,  the  8  grandchildren  taking  the  \  which  soldier,  or  saUor  who  abandons  the  pnbfie  aar> 
would  have  belonged  to  the  parent  whom  ther  vice  in  the  army  or  navy,  withont  leaTa.  la 
represent ;  2,  upon  failure  of  lineal  descend-  En^and  the  punishment  for  deaertion  la.  with 
ants,  the  fkther  of  the  intestate  will  inherit,  un-  certain  limitations,  left  to  the  diaoretion  of  eoart 
less  the  estate  came  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  martiak,  deaUi  being  the  extreme  penalty.  By 
8,  if  the  father  is  not  living,  or  cannot  for  the  the  artides  for  the  (rovemment  of  the  navy  of 
reason  above  mentioned  take  the  ertate,  the  the  United  States  (art  12),  it  is  enacted  that 
mother  will  be  entitled  to  hold  it  for  life,  the  ^if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  desert  to  aa 
reveruon  to  belong  to  Uie  brothers  and  sisters ;  enemy  or  rebel,  he  shaU  suffer  death***  and  (art. 
^  if  no  lineal  descendants  or  father  or  mother,  18)  "if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  deaert  in 
tnen  the  estate  will  descend  to  the  nearest  col-  time  of  war,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  each  other 
lati'ral  relatives  of  equal  degree,  and  the  same  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  a^odge.** 
rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  lineal  descend-  xhe  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of 
ants,  that  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  party  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  aothoriaa 
take  the  same  share  that  such  ancestor  would  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  not  ex- 
have  been  entiUed  to  if  living.  The  rules  as  to  oeeding  50  lashes  for  desertion  in  time  of  psaca 
collateral  succession  are  as  follows :  (a)  bro-  by  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial ;  and 
there  and  sistm,  or  the  children  of  deceased  the  laws  do  not  permit  punishment  by  stripes 
brothers  and  sisten^  are  first  entided ;  but  in  and  lashes  for  ainr  other  crime  in  the  (and  ser* 
ease  no  broUier  or  sister  is  livieg,  but  there  are  vice.  In  time  of  war  a  court  martial  may  sen- 
descendants  of  several,  then  such  descendants  tence  a  deserter  to  suffer  death,  or  otherwtie 
take  equal]  V  per  capita^  and  not  per  stirpa  or  punish  at  its  discretion, 
represenution,  as  would  be  the  case  if  one  of  DES&ZE,  KATMONn,  a  French  maf;istrat^ 
the  brothers  or  risters  were  living  ;  (b)  if  no  born  in  liordeaux  in  1750,  died  in  Paris  m  18S&. 
brothers  or  sisters  of  tlio  intestate  nor  descend-  A  lawver  in  his  native  city,  lie  was  called  to 
ants  of  deceased  brothers  (»r  hitttem,  the  next  Paris  by  the  count  De  Verffennes,  gained  rrpo- 
helrs  are  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  father*s  side,  tation  in  several  important  lawsuits,  was  choeea 
or  failing  the»e,  the  same  relatives  on  Uie  one  of  the  counsel  of  King  Louis  XVI.  whea 
moUier\  t»ido ;  if,  however,  the  estate  came  on  arraigned  before  the  convention,  and  delivered 
the  part  of  tlie  mother,  then  her  relatives  have  an  eloquent  defence  in  his  behidf.  He  was  ar> 
the  preference ;  but  if  the  esUte  had  not  de-  rested,  but  liberated  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 
aoanded  from  either  father  or  mother,  then  the    lived  in  retirement  during  the  oonsalaie  and  ths 
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empire,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons  whom  284  were  whites.    It  was  the  first  island 

was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  cassation,  discovered  bj  Golnmbos  in  his  -second  voyage, 

DESFONTAINES,  Piebbe  Fbanqois  Guy-  on  which  he  set  out,  Sept  25, 1498. 

DOT,  a  French  critic,  bom  at  Ronen  in  1685,  died  DESHOUUfiRES,  Antoinette  (du  Lioibb 

Dec  16,  1745.    He  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  de  la  Gabdb),  a  French  authoress,  born  in  Paris 

received  orders,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  of  about  1634,  died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  17, 1694. 

rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Bourges.    He  was  in-  The  daughter  of  a  maitre  ePhotel  of  Marie  de' 

vited  to  Paris  in  1724,  to  restore  the  Journal  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  early  noted 

des  tacants,  which  had  Mien  into  discredit   In  for  beauty  and  wit,  and  received  a  brilliant  edu- 

this  he  succeeded,  and  published  afterward,  cation  under  the  best  masters.   She  studied  the 

sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ;  read  the 

with  others,  several  periodicals,  among  which  long  romances  of  D^Urfg,  La  Calpren^e,  and 

were  the  Observ<Uion$  tur  les  ecrits  nouveaux.  Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  which  were  then  the  delight 

His  criticisms  were  marked  by  severity  and  of  the  court ;  and  early,  began  to  write  verses, 

rudeness,  and  among  the  many  enemies  whom  her  first  attempts  being  corrected  by  the  poet 

he  made  by  his  trenchant  pen  was  Voltaire,  who  Hesnaut    In  her  18th  year  she  was  married  to 

had  once  saved  him  from  prison,  or  perhaps  the  Guillaume  de  la  Fon  de  Boisgu^rin  (seigneur  des 

galleys.    The  paper  warfare  between  the  critic  Houlidres),  who  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 

and  the  philosopher  attracted  general  attention,  embraced  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and 

and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  former,  was  exiled.    Mme.  Deshoulidres  subsequently 

The  principal  works  of  Desfontdnes  are  a  Die-  rejoined  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Brussele^ 

tumnaire  neologique^  and  a  translation  of  the  where  she  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was 

Mneid.  imprisoned  in  1657  in  the  castle  of  Yilworde, 

DESFONTAINES,  RsNt  Louiohe,  a  French  where  she  read  the  Scriptures  and  fathers  of  the 

botanist,  bom  in  Tremblay,  in  Brittany,  in  church,  was  rescued  by  her  husband  by  a  coup 

1752,  died  in  Paris^  Nov.  16, 1888.  After  study-  de  main  after  8  months,  and  on  her  return  to 

ing  at  the  college  of  Rennea,  he  went  to  Paris  France  after  the  amnesty  became  a  favorite  at 

to  prepare  for  die  medical  profession,  but  de-  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.   She  wrote  poems 

voted  himself  chiefly  to  botany.    He  was  re-  in  almost  all  styles  from  the  madrigal  to  tragedy, 

oeived  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1782,  the  and  was  intimate  with  the  two  Gomeilles,  with 

custom  of  the  time  being  to  admit  young  men  Fl^chier,  Mascaron,  Quinault,  Benserade,  and 

of  approved  capacity,  with  a  view  of  encourag-  Manage,  and  with  the  dukes  of  Montausier,  La 

ing  them  to  greater  accomplishments.    He  im-  Rochefoucauld,  Nevers,  and  Saint  Aignan.   She 

mediately  embarked  for  the  Barbary  states,  and  attained  the  best  success  in  pastorals  and  in 

during  two  years  explored  the  natural  history,  moral  and  philosophical  pieces.    Her  idyls,  es- 

espeoially  the  flora,  of  the  north  of  Africa.    He  pecially  those  entitled  tes  moutons  and  Lea 

Sublished  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  fleure^  were  most  admired,  and  gained  her  the 

''lora  Atlantica  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1798),  which  appellation  of  the  10th  muse  and  the  French 

gave  descriptions  of  1,600  species  of  pl^ts,  800  Calliope ;  and  the  subsequent  ill  success  of  her 

of  which  were  new.    On  his  return  to  Paris  in  tragedies  caused  the  advice,  of  proverbial  fame, 

1785  he  was  appointed  by  Buflbn  to  succeed  to  be  given  her,  de  retoumer  d  see  mouUme, 

Lemonnier  as  professor  in  the  jar  din  des  plantee^  She  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 

and  from  this  time  he  was  occupied  with  his  JRieovrati  of  Padua  in  1684,  and  of  the  acad- 

lectures.   He  was  the  flrst  to  indicate  the  differ-  emy  of  Aries  in  1689.    Like  Mme.  de  S6vign4, 

ence  in  growth  and  structure  between  the  mono-  she  belonged  to  the  literary  clique  hostile  to 

cotyledonous  and  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  Racine.     Y  oltaire  said  that  of  all  French  ladies 

He  made  a  catalogue  of  the  jardin  desplantes  who  had  cultivated  poetry,  Mme.  Deshoulidres 

(1804 ;  dd  ed.  in  Latin,  1829) ;  continued  the  Ifad  succeeded  best,  since  more  of  her  verses 

Oollecticn  des  velinsdu  musium  d'hisUnrenaiu-  than  those  of  any  other  were  known  by  heart 

rtXle^  which  had  been  begun  for  Gaston  of  Or-  The  principal  editions  of  her  works  are  tiiose  of 

leans ;  and  published  numerous  memoirs  in  the  1747  and  1799,  each  in  2  vols, 

transactions  of  learned  societies.  DESMIDIEJE,  minute  and  interesting  alga, 

DESHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  the  which  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  whose  contour 

Mississippi,  intersected  by  Arkansas  and  White  and  forms  present  singularly  beautiful  appear- 

rivers;  area,  869  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,971,  of  ances  under  the  microscope.    For  a  long  time 

whom  1,840  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  low,  claimed  both  as  animals  and  plants,  they  seem 

level,  and  subject  to  inundation.    The  soil  is  to  stand  on  the  limits  of  either  kingdom.    The 

alluvial,  and  in  1854  produced  6,940  bales  of  controversy  as  to  their  true  place  has  enlisted  a 

cotton,  and  180,055  bushels  of  corn.     Number  great  number  of  observers,  who  have  submitted 

of  pupils  in  tlie  public  schools,  40.  Capital,  Na-  every  fact  connected  with  their  study  to  the 

poleon.  most  rigorous   examination.    Ehrenberg   has 

DESIRADE,  or  Deseada,  a  rocky  island  of  claimed  them  as  animalcules;  and  in  the  "  An- 

the  Little  Antilles,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  E.  of  nals  of  Natural  History"  (London,  1840),  Mr. 

Guadeloupe,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency.    It  is  Dalrymple  has  given  extended  observations  of 

scantily  furnished  with  wood  and  fresh  water,  a  similar  character  upon  a  single  genus  {clos^ 

Area,  10,695  acres;   pop.  in  1856,  1,285,  of  terium\  which  appeared  to  him  to  indicate 
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ftnimalitj.  In  the  "  American  Jonrnal  of  Sci-  accoant  of  the  cominotion  which  ariiHM  wHhia 
•nee  and  Arta''  (vol.  xli.,  1841 ),  Professor  Bailcj  the  cell,  as  if  all  its  contents  were  endowed  with 
admits  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Dalrrm-  life ;  as  the  disturbance  increases,  the  cell  opens, 
pie's  observations,  yet  differs  from  him  in  some  when  the  molecule^  or  rather  zoospores,  hapten 
respects.  He  considers  the  desmidieo)  as  an-  from  their  prison,  darting  about  in  every  direc- 
imalculcs,  and  includes  them  in  his  sketch  of  tion,  until  at  length  they  settle  down  into  a 
the  infusoria.  In  a  memoir  *^0n  the  Organ-  state  of  repose.  1  he  presence  and  functional  of 
izatiun  of  the  Polygastric  Infusoria,"  in  Weig-  JKoospores  m  plants  of  entirely  differing  families 
mannas  Arch  it  for  1846,  C.  Eckhard  advocates  and  groups,  render  their  occurrence  in  tho»e 
their  animidity.  Ho  notices  only  the  elosteria,  under  consideration  no  evidence  of  their  being 
and  derives  his  argument  for  their  being  animals  animals.  That  the  desmidiem  resist  decomi>o- 
partly  from  their  motion,  partly  from  their  or-  sition,  exhale  oxygen  on  ex|)OSure  to  the  suo, 
ganization.  According  to  Pritchard,  in  his  ^*  His-  preserve  tlie  purity  of  the  water  containing 
tory  of  Infusoria,  liviug  and  fossil"  (London,  tliem,  and  when  burned  do  cot  emit  the  pecidiar 
1842),  Dr.  Meyen  shows  that  Ehrcnbcrg  has  dc-  odor  usually  so  characteristic  of  animal  com- 
flcribed  and  represented  in  his  great  work  a  very  bustion,  are  also  important  facts  respecting  this 
considerablenumberof  organized  bodies  looked  family.  Berkeley,  in  his  **  Introduction  to 
npon  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  remarks  tliat  much  con- 
kingdom.  In  these  representations  naturalis^ts  troversy  has  existed  with  respect  to  their  true 
have  been  able  to  attain  what  has  been  long  de-  nature,  but  that  at  the  present  day  few  perMins 
sirable;  f(ir  although  in  respect  to  the  more  high-  will  adopt  the  views  of  Ehrcnberg;  for  if  in 
ly  developed  and  complete  vegetable  beings  the  some  points  there  bo  anomalies,  as  in  cI<^Urium^ 
truest  delineations  are  indis[)en8ably  necessary  their  whole  history  is  so  evidently  vegetable, 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  much  more  requisite  their  mode  of  increase,  growth,  d:c.,  that  if  we 
tiiat  every  one  of  tliese  lower  and  microsco[>io  refuse  tliem  tho  title  of  vegetabk^,  we  may  at 
orgaT^^^ts  should  l>o  laid  before  us  in  the  same  well  dispute  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  jnxM^po- 
taugiblo  manner.  Elirenberg  has  not  only  given  rous  algo).  As  to  their  occasionally  prodacmg 
•y^tcmatic  de^KTiptions  of  these  questionable  bodies  endowed  with  active  motion,  it  is  now 
animals  or  pimits,  but  his  own  observations,  cou-  a  matter  of  certainty  that  such  bodies  exist  in 
pled  with  those  of  his  prtslecessors,  uik)u  tho  a  variety  of  algio  of  very  different  constnictioii ; 
nature  of  these  bodies,  will  be  found  copiously  and  in  order  tliat  the  cellulose  (or  |>eculiar  ma- 
detailed  by  him.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  all  terial  of  tho  cell  walls  of  vegetables)  should  ex- 
Uie  facts  known  ui>on  the  subject  are  interpreted  hibit  the  pro[>er  reaction  when  acids  are  applied 
as  if  these  creations  were  undoubtedly  animals,  fur  te>t^  the  membranes  of  cells  or  of  tlic  fronds 
while  the  same  fai'ts  would  bear  a  very  different  must  be  thoroughlv  cleansed  from  all  extraneuos 
tignitication  if  we  proceeded  u\yoii  the  sup|>osi-  matters.  Hut  i>er!iai>s  the  most  important  of  all 
tion  that  they  were  merely  plants.  Meyen  con-  is  the  fact  that,  under  tlie  influence  of  light,  they 
tended  for  the  vegetable  character  of  the  des-  give  out  oxygen,  which,  added  to  the  other  char- 
midieie,  and  was  the  first  to  «letect  the  i)resence  acteristie?*,  is  quite  convincing. — Con>idering  the 
of  !<tun-h  in  the  colls;  and  the  airuracy  of  liis  desinidie;e  as  vegetable  productions,  we  tiud 
remarks  which  hud  been  doubted,  was  fully  them  |>e<uliar  for  their  bi'auty,  variety  of  forms 
continued  by  Halfs,  Jenner.  and  other  recent  and  tlie  external  markings  and  up{K.'ndages  !o 
algologists.  The  pre'H.'nce  of  btarch  in  the  des-  be  notice<l  upon  them.  They  ore  in<»t]y  uf  an 
midieic  can  be  readily  detected  by  treating  herbaceous  green  color,  and  contain  a  }rrcvn  in- 
them  with  a  solution  of  io<hne  ;  all  vegi.*t able  terual  matter.  The  frond  divides  into  twu  valves 
ti^.-ues  in  which  starch  grains  are  found  a^isuiiio  or  K'gnients,  by  a  H)rt  of  voluntary  action;  a 
a  purfilixh  or  violet  color  on  its  apfdication.  m(»de  uf  growth  in  the  bisection  of  ivHs  that 
Prot'.  ItaiUy  did  not  coiiMder  this  a  conclusive  Meyen  and  others  havepn>ved  to  \hs  fri'i^uent  if 
proof  I'f  their  vegetable  nature,  since,  if  animal,  not  universid  in  the  more  simple alpo.  In  thede«* 
the  starch  mi;:ht  have  been  swallowed.  Hut  it  midieiethe  multiplication  of  the  celN  by  riivatol 
is  atliniiiil  that  no  st.inh  is  to  be  detected  in  diviMon  i^  full  of  interest,  both  on  acccuitt  if 
the  }oun^  Cell,  while  upnii  the  jrrowth  of  the  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  take-*  pU«v, 
iporaiiginin  or  seod-\e*^l  it  apiKrar"*  and  in-  and  bei'ause  it  unfold:}  the  process  of  cell* uruwth 
cre.i."i<-»  rapidly,  a-*  in  the  m  e*!-*  o4"  the  hi^'her  in  the  tissue  of  other  plants  thu-?  fiiniUhii:^ 
plants  in  \%hi«h  it  geiierril'y  ul-ouiid-*.  <  »f  all  vnluaMe  facts  in  general  ve^Mablo  idiy-i.l«vy. 
the  circuiU'^tances  \\  hicli  iitdicatc  the  v»':retaMo  The  c<iiiipri*ssi,Ml  ami  deeply  cnu-trirttil  !%!!•  •  f 
nature  uf  the  de-inidie.c,  llji«i  in  ihe  njo-^l  ini-  erinntrum  otVer  nu»st  favorable  oppfrtiitjiii. '•  \  r 
jKjrtant,  >ince*it  c;in  l*e  m»  la-i'y  >ubmilted  to  awvrtaiiiin;:  the  manner  c>f  ihi«*  «livi*:M::;  t*  r 
exiKri!iii-nt.  In  certain  caxiiie-  in  rl,is*tr'rim^  alilu«iiu'h  the  iVond  is  really  a siiiL'Iei-e'.l.ji :  !;.:•* 
Mr.  h.i!r}njp!e  nntieed  a  pnuli.ir  niotmri  nf  cell  in  all  its  ^taL'e'*  ai»|Kap»  like  tw«'.  :!.•• -. -'- 
moln  i;l,-i  i.n  which  he  laid  ."■rue  -tre— .  Tliis  nunt-  l-ein;:  alwavsdi'^tinct.  e\in  ir^iv-.  t!  en*:::- 
Uiotii':!  1.11  been  frcjUently  ni>ii«  nl,  an-l  i"  to  metirmiiiit.  An  the  ct»nneclin„'  iM»rti"ri  i?  •'» 
be  seen  i:i  ijinny  plant*.  At  tlr^t -i^'lil  it  \^t»!:M  Kmall,  and  iiei'e-''arily  pPMluce?-  the  new  m-jT- 
Ki'Ui  !«»  •!•  :i  ••.■  nri  niiinial  fi:in;ii.ii.  wx  r«iillv  meiit-.  \\hi!i  cmnol  aris*.*  fn-m  a  l-r^a*!*  r  ba.^? 
in  the  «le-!:i.d:t  «•  it  bi  couiet  u  f  ri'«»l"  of  tluir  than  it'»  «'|H.:jiiii:.  th«"4o  are  at  llr-t  \e*}  minKTc, 
vegetab.Iit; .    It  ha.- been  teriueJ  .-uurHiinrT,  uu  thuu^'h   thiv    rapidly    increase   in    fcize.      Tho 
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tegmenta  are  separated  hj  the  elongatkm  of  aa  well  as  in  Europe.   In  desmidium,  the  Joints 

the  ooDneoting  tnbe,  which  is  eonverted  into  arebidentateatthe  angles;  the  filament  lafragik 

two  ronndish  hjaline  lobules.    These  lobules  andof  a  pale  green  oolor;  the  length  of  the  Joint 

increase  in  size,  acquire  color,  and  graduallj  put  is  from  j^  to  jAt  ^ "^  ^^*  ^*  SwMrt9U(A^) 

on  the  appearance  of  the  older  portions.    Of  is  common  throughout  the  United  States.    In 

course,  as  the j  increase,  the  origmal  segments  mieraUerias  we  hare  a  simple,  lenticular  frond, 

are  pushed  further  asunder,  ana  at  lengtii  are  deeply  divided  into  two-lobed  segments,  each 

disconnected,  each  taking  with  it  a  new  segment  lobe  inciso-dentate  and  generaUy  radiate.  JianT 

to  supply  the  place  of  that  from  which  it  has  spedes  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  common  in  thw 

separated.    All  the  deemidie»  are  {;datinou8.  country.   We  have  also  found  euoitrum^  which 

In  some  the  mucus  is  condensed  into  a  distinct  belongs  to  the  same  series^  of  frequent  occur- 

and  well  defined  hyaline  sheath  or  covering ;  in  rence.    Certain  curious  spiny  objects  detected  in 

others  it  is  more  attenuated,  and  the  fact  tiiat  a  fossil  state  in  fiint  in  Europe  remind  us  of  flpom- 

it  forma  a  covering  is  discerned  onlv  from  its  Mdnun^  but  which  probably  are  sporea ;  the 

preventing  the  contact  of  the  colored  cells.    In  .  compressed  bipartite  and  bivalved  firond  of  the 

general,  its  quantity  is  merely  sufficient  to  hold  *  wamhidium  being  represented  in  the  ibsrils  by 

the  fronds  together  in  a  kind  of  filmy  cloud,  one  that  is  ffloboMaiid  entire.   The  constrictkni 

which  is  disperaed  by  the  slightest  touch.  When  about  the  nuddle  of  the  frond  is  lost  in  elo§teriumf 

they  are  left  exposed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  which  also  differa  in  shape,  it  being  crescent-like 

water,  this  mucus  becomes  denser,  and  is  appar  or  arcuate.    The  species  of  this  are  common  and 

rently  secreted  in  larger  quantities  to  protect  numerousw    The  fironds  of  ankistrodeimiu  are 

them  from  the  efiects  of  drought    Their  normal  aggregated  into  fagot-like  bundles.  Peditutrum 

mode  of  propagation  seems  to  be  by  the  pro-  te^nif,  occurring  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  acoord- 

duction  01  single  large  spores  or  sporangiuma,  ing  to  Bailev,  has  an  extremely  minute  frond 

which  derive  their  existence  from  the  union  composed  oi  4  cells,  which  make  a  star-like 

of  the  green  coloring  matter  (endochromes)  figure;  while  P.  MradkUum^  found  in  New 

of  two  contiguous  plants.    These  sporea  are  Jersey  (Bailey)  aa  well  as  in  Germany  (Meyen), 

mostly  globular,  although  they  exhibit  a  great  has  many  more  cellsy  yet  still  arnmged  in  e 

variety  of  forms  with  reference  to  their  external  stello-radiato  manner. — ^In  collecting  the  dea- 

surfaoes.    Sometimes  they  bear  no  resemblance  midie»)  the  student  must  seek  in  proper  sitUA- 

to  the  parent  plant  But  once  fcMined,  they  are  tions  the  sediment  observable  in  tne  form  of  e 

propagated  by  division,  in  the  same  manner  aa  dirty  doud  or  greenish  scum  upon  the  stoma 

the  ordinary  cells,  and  in  the  8d«  generation  and  leaves  of  filiform  aquatic  plants.    This  ia  to 

acquire  their  regular  form,  which  they  may  be  carefully  transferred  to  a  bottle  of  pure  water, 

continue  to  propagate  for  years,  without  ever  and  thus  he  will  secure  many  beautiful  spedea 

producing  a  true  spore. — Very  Uttle  is  known  for  lus  microscopes.    If  the  bottle  be  exposed 

respecting  the  uses  of  the  desmidiesB.  Probably  to  the  light,  the  little  plants  will  continue  in 

they  assist  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  water  good  condition,  and  thrive  for  several  monthay 

in  which  they  grow  ^  a  function  which  they  Uius  furnishing  subjecte  for  examination  ready 

may  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  com-  at  hand^ 

mon  with  most  aquatic  vegetables..    The  food  DES  MOINES,  &  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  border- 

of  bivalve  mollusks  belonging  to  fresh  waters  ing  on  Dl.,  washed  by  the  Msnssippi  on  the  £. 

seems  to  be  made  up  of  them.    They  are  found  and  S.  E.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Skunk  river,  and 

principally  where  there  is  some  admixture  of  drained  by  Flint  creek ;  area,  408^  sq.  nk ;  pop. 

peat,  and  in  clear  pools  rather  tiian  in  running  in  1856, 20,198..   Limestone  and  anthracite  are 

streams.    They  abound  in  open  places,  and  the  principal  mineral  prodnctions.    The  sur* 

are  rarely  seen  in  shady  wooda  or  in  deep  face  ismuch  diversified  and  occupaed  by  prairiea 

ditehes.  According  to  Br^bisson,  the  calcareous  and  tracts  of  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  well 

districts  of  France  are  very  unproductive  of  cultivated,  and  in  1856  yielded  11,274  tone  of 

them.    So  numerous  are  the  species  and  so  hay,  221,100  bushels  of  wheat,  859,938  of  oat& 

diveraified  their  shapes  and  characters,  that  they  1,456,491  of  com,  206,026  lbs.  of  butter^  and 

have  been  divided  into  distinct  genera  as  natural  20J056  of  wool.    Oapital,  Burlington, 

series  present  themselves  in  turn.    In  the  first  DES  MOINES,  l^e  largest  river  of  Iowa.   It 

of  these  series  we  discover  the  plant  an  elon-  rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Minnesota,  and  takea 

gated,  jointed  filament,  which  may  be  cylindri-  a  S.  K  course  to  Emmet  co.,  lowab    Thence  it 

cal,  sub-cylindrical,  triangular  or  quadrangular,  runs  nearly  S«  S.  E.  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it 

plane  with  the  margins  even  and  smooth,  or  joins  about  4  m.  below  Keokuk.    The  countjry 

with  the  margins  incised  and  sinuated.  In  hyaUh  through  which  it  fiows  is  an  undulating,  fertile 

iheea  we  have  tlie  mucous  envelope  alluded  to  region,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  prairie.  The 

above,  within  which  are  numerous  Joints,  which  stete  government  has  recently  undertaken  to 

are  usually  broader  than  long ;  and  as  eaeh  has  render  the  river  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Dea 

a  shallow  groove  passing  round  it,  it  resembles  Moines,  a  distance  of  over  200  m. 

a  small  pulley  wheel.    The  minuteness  of  the  DESMOND,  Eabl&  of,  an  ancient  familv  of 

J>]ant  may  be  estimated  from  the  length  of  these  great  infiuence  in  the  S.  W.  of  Ireland,  nrom 

oints,  which  vary  from  ^^t  to  ^^  of  an  inchi  the  year  1829  to  1688.    The  line  numbered  15 

JSi  dimliem  (Br6b.)  is  found  in  North  America  earls.    The  title  and  family  are  now  extinct. 
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Before  the  English  gained  a  fboting  in  Ireland,  try  for  months,  and  was  at  last  killed  bj  a 
the  kingdom  of  Cork  was  a  separate  sovereignty,  peasant  named  Kelly,  in  a  cabin  where  he  had 
embracing  mnch  of  the  preeent  province  of  taken  shelter.  His  estates  were  divided  among 
Ifanster.  It  was  divided  into  Desmond,  or  the  captiuns  of  Elizabeth's  army.  Sir  Walter 
8ontIiMQnster,Maskerry,  or  West  Monster,  and  Raleigh  received  20,000  acres,  which  he  aold 
Carbery,  on  the  8.  W.  In  1172  Dermod  Mao  oheaj^y  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  earl  of 
Cartliy,  king  of  Cork,  with  the  view  of  aggran-  Cork. — Jkannx  FrrzoBR^LD,  wife  of  Jamea,  14th 
dizing  himself  by  the  aid  of  so  powerfol  an  earl,  lived  to  an  age  exceeding  140  years.  Her 
ally,  iwore  fealty  to  Henry  11^  but  soon  after-  hnsband  presented  her  at  the  conrt  of  Edward 
ward  broke  his  plight  and  attacked  his  liege's  IV.,  where  she  danced  withthednkeof  61ooce*> 
forces.  He  was  overpowered,  and  Henry,  in  tor,  afterward  Richard  III. ;  she  was  widowed 
1177,  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  Robert  Fltz  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  died  in 
Stephen  and  Milo  do  Cogan.  Cogan's  share,  Uie  reign  of  James  I.,  some  time  after  1608.  At 
filling  ultimately  toco-heiresses,  was  divided  be-  the  age  of  140  she  travelled  from  her  home  at 
tween  Robert  Canw,  Patrick  Conrcey,  and  Man-  Inchiqain,  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  Bristol,  to 
rice  Fitz  Thomas.  The  last  was  created  by  the  London,  to  nrge  some  daim  against  the  govem- 
English  monarch  Ist  earl  of  Desmond  in  1829.  ment.  At  that  time  she  was  quite  vivacioos 
By  aggressions  on  the  lands  of  Coaroey  and  and  in  possession  of  all  her  faonlties.  Sir  Wal- 
Carc w,  and  by  other  acqnisitiona,  the  estates  of  ter  Raleigh  says :  ^  I  myself  knew  her.*^  (^  His- 
the  Desmonds  so  increased  that  the  8th  earl  tory  of  tlie  World,^'  book  i.,  cap.  5.)  Bacon 
was  nossesBor  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  former  mentions  that  the  old  countess  of  Desmond  had 
kingaom  of  Cork.  This  earl  exercised  rights  thrice  renewed  her  teeth. 
of  sovereignty  with  such  a  high  hand  that  he  DESMOULINS,  BknoIt  Cajoiub,  a  French 
was  attainted  of  treason,  and  beheaded  at  revolutionist,  bom  at  Guise  in  Picardy  in  17C9, 
Drogheda,  Feb.  16,  1497.  His  estates,  being  ffuillotmed  in  Paris,  April  6,  1794.  He  was  a 
suffered  to  remain  in  his  family,  continued  to  lawyer  in  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; 
augment  until  Gerald,  tlie  last  earl,  owned  a  ter-  he  ardently  adopted  its  principlesi  and  be- 
ritorv  extending  150  miles  thn)ugh  the  counties  came  one  of  the  favorite  orators  of  the  crowd 
of  \Csterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  which  gathered  at  the  palais  royal  to  bear  the 
oomprising  500,000  acres  of  tenantsMand.  These  news  of  the  day.  On  the  dismissal  of  Neck- 
earls  never  }'ielded  more  Uian  a  nominal  idle-  er,  July  12,  1789,  ho  mounted  a  table  and 
Suice  to  the  English  crown.  One  of  them  in  in  an  impassioned  speech  called  the  people  to 
e  reign  of  Hennr  VIII.  agreed  with  Francis  the  defence  of  their  threatened  liberty ;  be 
I.  of  France  that  he  would  take  up  arms  when  boldly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  deterred 
required,  and  not  lay  them  down  till  he  had  fW>m  speaking  by  fear  of  the  polioe,  and  with  a 
conquered  one  half  of  Ireland  for  himself  and  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand,  swore  that  be  would 
the  remainder  for  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  reprc-  not  be  taken  alive.  He  advised  the  patriots  to 
senUUivo  of  the  house  of  York.  Francis  witli-  wear  a  green  bad^re  as  a  rallying  sign,  and  is 
drew  from  tlie  agrocment,  leaving  the  earl  to  there  was  not  a  sut^ciont  quantity  of  ribbon,  he 
explain  it  te  his  sovcriMgn  as  he  l>e6t  might  gave  tliem  the  green  loaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
Tlie  country  of  tlie  Desmondd  wasirieh  in  Ion-  garden.  The  cry  **T<>  onus!"  was  raised;  the 
guage,  habitA,and  religion.  Hence  it  was  deem-  crowd  seized  u|H3n  all  the  arms  they  could  find 
ed  a  favorable  locality  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  at  the  guni«miths\  and  fonning  in  prooesMoo, 
the  days  of  Queen  ElizalK'tli,  to  attempt  the  c<>t>-  carried  rhrDU^^h  the  streets  tlie  bust  of  the  di»- 
quest  (»f  Ireland.  Accordingly,  on  .luly  1, 157H,  missed  minister  in  conjunction  with  Uiat  of  the 
a  iKxly  of  Italian  tnMipit,  under  the  connnaml  then  iH)puIar  duke  of  Orleans.  The  next  <layt!i« 
of  Jurnes  Fitz  Maurice,  brother  of  the  earl  of  mnsket<<  and  cannon  at  the  luvalide:*  fell  int4>  the 
DosTiiond,  and  arr<impanied  by  Saundern,  the  hands  of  the  {K-oplc,  and  on  July  14  tlie  Ila<il4 
pope's  legate,  lande<l  in  the  I)esmond  i^ountry,  was  taken.  C'ainille,  who  hod  given  the  tint, 
whore  they  M'ere  immediately  joined  by  Sir  John  if  not  the  controlling  impulse  to  this  iu-urrvc- 
ofhesiiioiul  and  James  Fitzfn;rald,  other  brothers  tion,  ti^ired  con'(i>icu4»nsIy  among  the  combai- 
of  tlie  earl.  At  first  Earl  I  Desmond  matle  <«oine  ants,  ainl  at  once  gained  pofiularity  a#  one  of 
allow  of  rei>i>t.'Uice,  hot  subsided  at  length  into  the  mo<^t  inthientinl  democratic  leader*.  His 
neutrality.  On  this,  I^>rd  Justice  Pelhiua  sum-  popularity  was  enhanced  by  a  pomiiLlet,  Li 
moned  him  to  ^u^^endor his  c:istles  to  tho<pu^'n.  hinftrne  hut  Pitrijiitw,  in  which  ho  ntyldl  hini- 
iK-^inond  refuMil,  whereon  he  and  all  of  his  self  th«  **  attorney- fR'ueral  of  the  Ianip-j»'»*L" 
name  were  pn^-lainu-d  trait4»rs.  Nov.  1,  157^.  The  ^■n(V<■♦is  of  tliis  publication  cnc»mmc»d  hiia 
I>i*oriion(I  now  raisiil  the  •standard  ot'revtilt,  puhh  to  CMfninmiv,  under  the  title  of  Jyjt  rrf*/i.f4''M 
mor.od  his  iHHiple  to  «u*et  him  at  Uallyliowro,  iU  Fr*ut^f  tt  df  lintinnf^  ti  newsi»a|»er  whiih 
('«»rk.  til  ^upIH)^t  the  OithAlir  cauie.  and  his  c<»niniandi'd  a  lar;;e  Sfde  and  eM»roise«l  cr^rit  in- 
depcridants  reHpondet]  t4i  the  call.  He  si'iztNl  tlui'iit*^  by  it^  vi;^»r  of  thought,  «itarklixij  «;C. 
on  the  t^•^%n  of  You:;hal,  and  until  Nov.  ITi^^S,  and  lively  <t\lo.  Such  wiu*  the  imitortaxnv  «•! 
nmintaini-d  a  deteniiinvd  wart'are,  Itiin;;  I  y  thi*^  iK-ruMliral,  thatMiral>eau^>Qghtt4ic«incilUt' 
that  tinio  driven  fnun  his  Mnm^rhi'IdN  one  itM  MittT.  whom  he  N>ontr\'ate<I  as  a  fn«-n«!.  an*! 
aftiT  ani>t)i«T.  Iio  w:lh  coiniK>Iii>d  to  Mok  safety  wIiom?  i*uj»jN.rt  was  ni»t  «seli»s«  to  the  ;n^at  irr 
in  cuneealnicnt.     lie  wandered  over  the  couii*  buue.    Comille  hud  been  A  schoolmate  ullU^U**- 
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Sierre,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  thefhtnre  among  French  pamphleteers.    His  Vieu»  Chr^ 

ictator  of  the  revolution,  who  was  then  but  an  delier  was  reprinted  in  1883. 

obscure  member  of  the  constituent  assembly.  DESNA,  a  large  river  of  Rnssia,  which  rises 

He  was  also  acquainted  with  Marat,  the  epilep-  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  through 

tic  editor  of  VAmi  du  peuple;  but  his  bosom  those  of  Orel  and  Tchernigov,  and  fialls  into  the 

friend  was  Danton,  whose  energetie  character  Dnieper  a  few  miles  above  J^ev.    It  is  a  fine 

entirely  controlled  the  somewhat  wavering  mind  stream,  abounding  in  fish,  and  navigable  for  the 

of  the  young  and  brilliant  writer.    The  destinies  greater  part  of  its  course  of  600  m.    It  has  been 

of  bow  were  dosely  connected  from  the  estab-  proposed  to  open  a  water  communication  be- 

lishment  of  the  dub  of  the  Cordeliers.    Oamille  tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  and  Baltic 

was  instrumental  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  eeas  by  means  of  a  canal  connecting  this  river 

1792,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  minis-  -witk  the  river  Oka. 

try  of  justice  when  Danton  recdved  that  office  DESNOTERS,  Auoustb   Gaspabd    Louis 

from  the  legislative  assembly.    He  must  have  Botjoheb,  baron,  a  French  engraver,  born  in 

had  a  share  in  the  massacre  of  September,  but  Paris,  Dea  20,  1779,  died  there,  Feb.  15, 1857. 

he  used  his  influence  to  preserve  the  lives  of  At  the  age  of  20  he  received  a  prize  of  $400  for 

several  intended  victims.    With  Danton,  he  was  an  engraving  of  Venus  disarming  Cupid,  and  in 

dected  to  the  national  convention,  and  acted  1801  established  his  reputation  by  the  repro- 

and  voted  in  accordance  with  his  friend's  direo-  duction  of  Baphaers  BelU  jardiniere,  in  the 

tions.    In  the  contest  between  the  Girondists  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.    Hb  most  admired 

and  the  Montagnards,  he  contributed  to  bring  productions  are  copies  of  that  great  master's 

the  former  into  distrust  and  contempt  by  his  works,  and  pronunent  among  them  is  an  eugrav- 

Hi%toire  des  Brissotim^  a  pamphlet  in  which  ing  of  the  ^  Transfiguradon."    He  was  elected 

ridicule  was  skillfully  blended   with   serious  a  member  of  the  institute  in  1816,  appointed 

charges.    Satisfied  with  their  £all  as  a  party,  he  chief  engraver  to  the  king  in  1825,  created  baron 

would  have  saved  them  individually,  but  this  was  in  1828,  and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 

beyond  his  power.    Both  he  and  Danton  now  1835. 

tried  to  bring  the  convention  to  a  milder  policy,  DE  SOTO.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering 
and  Camille  established  a  journal  towiu^  the  on  Tenn.,  and  bounded  N«  W.  by  the  Mississippi 
end  of  Jan.  1794,  Li  vieux  Cordelier^  in  which  he  river ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  19,042,  of 
advocated  conciliatory  measures  with  as  much  whom  9,553  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  gen- 
earnestness  as  he  had  urged  a  contrary  course  eraUy  level,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  cotton 
in  his  former  publication.  His  eloquent  pen  plantations.  There  are  extensive  swamps  in  the 
shone  to  advantage  in  the  cause  of  justice  And  western  part.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  1850 
mercy.  Denouncing  the  system  of  proscription,  produced  20,278  bales  of  cotton,  741,519  bush- 
he  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  committee  els  of  com,  10,272  lbs.  of  rice,  and  82,907  of 
of  clemency  as  a  preliminary  step  to  clearing  the  beeswax  and  honey.  There  were  22  churches, 
prisons  of  the  suspected.  This  generous  olbrt,  and  416  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
which  he  supported  by  biting  satires  against  county  was  organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Her- 
the  Montagnards,  was  answer^  by  accusations  nando.  H.  A  N.  W.  ^rish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
brought  sgainst  him  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  dering  on  Texas,  drained  by  Bed  and  Sabine 
Bob^pierre,  with  hypocritical  generosity  to-  rivers ;  area,  910  sq.  u. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,708L 
ward  an  old  friend,  defended  bin  on  two  occa-  of  whom  5,939  were  slaves.  By  means  of  Bed 
uons ;  he  represented  Camille  as  a  wayward  river  it  has  steamboat  communication  with  New 
child,  whose  person  it  was  not  necessary  to  in-  Orleans.  In  1855  the  productions  were  9,861 
jure,  but  demanded  that  his  writings  should  be  bales  of  cotton,  and  340,034  bushels  of  Indian 
burned.  ^^  To  burn  is  not  to  answer,"  exclaimed  corn.  Capital,  Mansfield, 
the  headlong  joumaliBt ;  and  from  that  day  his  DE  SOTO,  Febxando,  a  Spanish  officer,  the 
fate  was  sealed.  He  was  arrested  on  the  same  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  horn  at  Xeres  de 
night  with  Danton,  arraigned  with  him  before  los  Caballeros,  in  Estremadura,  in  1500,  died  on 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  sentenced  to  death,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  June  5, 1542.  Of  a 
and  with  him  sent  to  the  scaffold.  On  his  way  noble  but  reduced  family,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
there,  while  Danton  stood  composed  and  im-  favor  of  Pedrarias  Davila  to  spend  several  years 
movable,  Camille  became  almost  frantic,  strug-  at  one  of  the  universities,  probably  that  of  Sa- 
gling  with  his  bonds,  and  appealing  to  the  peo-  ragossa,  and  distinguished  himself  in  literary 
pie.  His  friend  vainly  motioned  him  to  keep  studies,  and  especisdly  in  the  athletic  accom- 
quiet^  he  continued  to  address  the  crowd,  and  plishments  of  knighthood.  In  1519  he  accom- 
recalled  to  their  memory  all  that  he  had  done  panied  his  patron  on  his  second  expedityon  to 
in  their  service.  "  Behold,''  he  cried  in  despair,  America  as  governor  of  Darien,  and  was  the  most 
"  behold  the  recompense  reserved  to  the  first  intrepid  opponent  of  the  oppressive  administra- 
apostle  of  the  revolution!"  His  young  and  tion  of  that  officer.  He  supported  Hernandez  in 
beautiful  wife,  who  had  vainly  implored  his  Nicaragua  in  1527,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of 
pardon  from  the  old  friendship  of  Bobespierre,  Davila,  in  consequence  of  not  heeding  his  advice, 
tried  to  raise  a  riot  to  save  him,  but  she  was  Withdrawing  from  the  service  of  Davila.  he  ex- 
arrested,  and  suffered  death  a  few  days  later,  plored  in  1528  the  coast  of  Guatemala  ana  Yuca- 
Camille  Desmoulins  holds  a  distinguisbed  rank  taa  for  700  m.,  in  search  of  the  strait  which  was 
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tnpposed  to  conoeot  the  two  oceans.  It  was  by  He  passed  the  second  winter  in  the  coontrr  of 
special  request  of  Pizarro  in  1532  that  I>e  Soto  the  CSickasaws,  who  in  the  spring  boroed  his 
Joined  him  in  his  enterprise  for  cunqoering  Pern,  camp  and  their  own  village,  when  he  attempted 
with  the  promise  of  being  appointed  second  in  to  K>rce  them  to  carry  his  baggage.  Forty 
command.  Being  sent  in  1533.  w  ith  50  horsemen  Spaniards  perished  in  the  flamea,  and  in  the  ni^ 
and  a  few  targeteers,  to  explore  the  highlands  attack.  &oon  after  beginning  hit  march  to  the 
of  Peru,  he  encountered  and  defeated  2,000  In-  N.  W.,  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  nearly  a 
dian*«,  i>enctnited  through  a  pass  in  the  moun*  score  of  his  men.  He  reached  the  Miaaisaippi 
tains,  and  discovered  the  great  national  road  after  joameying  for  7  days  through  a  wilder- 
which  led  to  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  was  soon  ness  of  forests  and  marshes,  was  nearly  a  month 
after  selected  by  Pizarro  to  vLut  the  inca  Ata-  in  constructing  8  large  barges  to  traosport  his 
huallpa  as  ambassador.  After  the  plot  for  the  army,  and  having  crossed  the  river  went  N.  to 
capture  of  the  inca  had  proved  successful,  and  Pacaha,  where  be  remained  ih>m  Jane  19  till 
the  latter  had  paid  an  immense  sum  for  ran-  July  29.  Thence  he  marched  soccesaiTely  S.  W. 
aom,  De  Soto  in  vain  expostulated  with  Pizarro  and  N.  W.  till  he  reached  the  highlands  of  the 
for  treacherously  refusing  to  release  the  Pern-  White  river,  in  Uie  eastern  portion  of  what  is  now 
vian  monarch.  He  was  prominent  in  the  en-  the  Indian  territory.  This  was  the  western  limit 
ffagements  which  completed  the  conquest  of  of  his  rambles.  He  then  proceeded  S.  by  the  hut 
Peru,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  which  re-  M>rings  of  Arkansas,  which  his  compankMis  at 
suited  in  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  Cuzoo.  first  supposed  to  be  tlie  fabled  foimtain  of  youth. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Spain  with  a  fortune  and  made  his  third  winter  station  at  Antiamqiie 
of  $500,000 ;  met  a  flattering  reception  from  on  the  Washita  river.  In  March  and  ApriL  154i, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  made  a  splendid  dis-  he  continued  S.  along  the  Washita  to  the  Mis- 
play  at  court,  and  married  the  aaughter  of  rissippi,  and  while  in  vain  attempting  to  descend 
bavila,  the  object  of  an  early  attachment  In  the  banks  of  the  latter,  through  the  bayooa  and 
1580  U)e  belief  was  entertained  that  in  the  vast  marshes,  he  was  attacked  with  a  malignant  fe- 
region  then  called  Florida  was  a  new  £1  Dorado,  ver,  and  died,  after  appointing  Luis  de  Mosooio 
richer  than  any  tliat  had  been  discovered.  Of  hb  successor.  '^  His  soldiers^"  says  Bancroft, 
this  faith  I>e  Soto  became  the  martyr.  He  pro-  '^  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  grieving  for  their 
poMHl  to  the  emperor  to  undertake  tiie  conquest  loss ;  tlie  priests  chanted  over  his  body  the 
of  Florida  at  his  own  expense ;  and  the  privi-  first  requiems  that  were  ever  heard  on  the  wa- 
lego  being  conceded  to  him,  many  Spanish  and  ters  of  the  Mississippi.  To  conceal  his  death, 
Portuguese  cavaliers  were  ambitious  to  enroll  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and,  in  the 
theinK*lves  among  his  followers.  With  600  men,  stillness  of  midnight,  was  silently  sunk  in  the 
the  tiower  of  the  peninsula,  exclusive  of  24  ec-  middle  of  the  stream.  The  wanderer  bad  croas* 
clesiastica  and  20  officers,  he  set  sail  from  San  ed  a  large  part  of  tlio  continent  in  aearch  of  gold, 
LiicAr  early  in  April,  1538.  AAer  stopping  at  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable  aa  his  borial 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  then  at  Havana,  where  it  ploce.*^  His  followers,  reduced  more  than  one- 
was  decided  that  the  ladies  attached  to  tlio  ex-  half  in  number,  vonturing  £.,  were  driven  back- 
peili t ion  sliould  remain  till  after  the  conquest  of  ward  to  the  river,  where  they  passed  tlie  next 
Flori<lH,  he  crossod  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  an-  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1543  they  embarked 
ehored  in  the  bay  of  Spiritu  Smito  (Tampa  bay),  in  7  boots,  and  after  nearly  3  mouths  tlie  sor- 
May  25,  1539.  Ilis  route  was  through  a  coun-  vivors  reacheil  the  Mexican  town  of  Pannco, 
try  already  made  hostile  by  the  violence  of  the  now  in  the  department  of  Vera  Cmz.  where 
S|>ani^h  invader  Xarvaez,and  he  woAconi^ntly  the v  dispersed.  The  wife  of  I>e  Soto  expired 
dvhi<icd  l>y  tlie  Indiann,  wlmse  |M>Iiry  it  was  to  at  llavona  on  the  third  day  after  learning  his 
send  tlicir  unwekMHiio  vLtitors  as  fur  awny  as  fate. — A  history  of  his  life  and  travels,  by  L.  A. 
po^-iblo  Itv  tilling  them  of  gold  rc^ioiiA  at  remote  Wilinor,  was  publishe<l  at  Philadelphia  in  1S&*. 
points.  In  July,  1531»,  he  bent  bark  uU  his  shii>s  DKSPAHD,  Edwakd  Maikts,  an  Iri»h  hA' 
t4>  Iluv.ina.  lie  discovered  a  Spaniard,  Juan  dier,  beheaded  in  I^mdon,  Mori'h  21,  Idi^.  He 
Ortiz,  who  had  In-exi  in  slavery  from  the  time  was  a  nativeof  Quoen^s  co.,  Ireland,  a  soldier  in 
of  Narvaoz,  and  who  now  M>rved  as  bin  inter-  the  West  Indie?sand  sui>erintendent  of  thcEng- 
preter.  He  pavkii  the  tirst  winter  in  the  roun-  lish  colony  in  Honduras.  In  conse«]nence  of 
try  of  the  .V{»pala<liians.  K.  of  the  Flint  river,  coniiiluints  nia<le  against  him  he  was  rvt'alli*din 
DirertiHl  then  t«i  the  N.  E.,  ho  rea<'he«l  in  April,  17i»'>.  hut  he  could  never  pnx'ure  an  exaniiiis- 
1544),  the  Ogeechee:  thetu'e  pnNVeding  to  the  tion  into  hi^  udininistnition.  Thin  mode  Lim 
R,  lioreachedthe('«M»NU  and  <»n  O.  I.  IX  the  vil-  disalfeotiMl,  and  he  was  arre^tinl  fur  si*ditiou« 
higi'^if  Ma  villa  or  Mobile,  on  t  tie. Mai  lania.  The  conduct,  hut  after  hi:*  liWration  he  wo.^  oxilv 
enjrat'enient  whieh  ensueil  here  wji-t  one  of  the  the  more  iMtlanie<l.  Ho  rH.»du«vd  hhiio  of  ilie  j-^'i- 
ni(»^t  >ant;uinary  TmttleM  over  tou^rht  K-twoeu  diers  aiidniaturetl  a.plan  toossAsoinato  the  kini: 
KdrtiiHaHH  and  t!io  North  American  Indians;  on  )ii*«  way  to  DjH'n  p:irliunient.  The  ciin«pini* 
the  liiv»  iif  tho  Spanianls  was  >^*>  nun  and  4*2  tor**  were  nm"«t»Hl  and  tried  by  ii]ieoiaI  i>.>iuuii»- 
hopH-*:  that  of  the  Indians  w:e*  reported  at  sion  at  S»uthwark.  Feb.  5,  1Hii3.  There  Win^ 
2.5*M)  nivti.  SiiipH  hoil  nieantinie  arrive<l  at  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  iK-sjtard  and  t>  of  hi*  a»- 
Orhut  »l*eii*<iriii.t),  but  l»e  S.itt>  proudly  re-  swi at es  MJlKen-d  death. 
fused  to  acud  book  any  message  of  his  fortunes.  DEb  PLAINER,   or  Aux  Plaisbs  (ladiaa 
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appellation.  Sh&^ih-mah-^),  a  river  of  Slinois,  in  1802,  bj  Ohristopbe,  DesflalillM  bMame  a 

rifling  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  flowing  French  general  and  goyemor  of  the  sonthem 

8.  and  8.  W.,  and  uniting  with  the  Kankakee  portion  of  tiie  island.    Here  he  plunged  onoe 

at  Dresden,  to  form  the  luinois.    It  is  about  150  more  into  debauchery,  but  at  the  same  time  ha 

m.  long,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  epeoies  of  intrigued  against  Toussaint,  and,  it  is  beUeved, 

maple  called  bv  the  French  plains,  secretly  betnijed  him.  WhenToussaint^s  nephew 

DESSAIX,  JossPH  MiJOB,  a  French  general,  Belair  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Fronoh, 

bom  in  Thonon,  Savoy,  Sept.  24, 1764,  died  Oct.  Dessalines  treacherously  enticed  him  by  prom- 

26, 1884.    He  was  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  in  ises  of  assistance,  and  had  him  muroerod  in 

1791  returned  to  his  native  country  to  diffuse  cold  blood  with  800  of  his  followers.    But  Ids 

democratic  principles  and  organize  a  corps  of  loyalty  to  the  French  was  of  short  duration, 

volunteers.    He  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Rochambeau,  having  succeeded  Ledero  in  the 

and  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte;  was  elected  in  chief  command  of  the  French  army  of  ooonp*- 

1798  to  the  council  of  600,  where  he  opposed  tion,  vied  in  bloodthirstiness  with  the  savage 

the  coup  d^itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire ;  made  a  negroes.    Amouff  others,  he  tortured  to  dealh 

brigadier-general  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and,  the  negro  general  Maurepas  and  his  whole  fiuii- 

in  Qie  campaign  of  1809  against  Austria,  a  gen-  ily.    Dessalines  resolved  upon  a  terrible  retri- 

eral  of  division,  receiving  from  the  emperor  the  bution.    He  erected  500  gibbets,  and  hung  half 

surname  of  LHntripide,  and  the  title  of  count  a  regiment  of  F^nch  whom  he  had  captured 

of  the  empire.    Being  wounded  during  the  ex-  by  a  bold  counterraiurch.    A  brief  war  of  extern 

pedition  to  Rusda,  he  was  put  in  command  of  mination  followed,  and  in  Dec.  1808,  aided  by 

the  city  of  Berlin,  and  in  1818  was  intrusted  an  English  squadron,  he  definitively  ezpeUed 

with  the  defence  of  France  on  the  line  of  the  the  French  from  HaytL     In  Jan.  1804,  the 

Alps.    In  1814  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  army  elected  him  governor-general  of  the  new 

Bourbons,  notwithstanding  which  he  joined  the  republic.    For  a  few  months  he  ruled  in  a  spirit 

standard  of  Napoleon  after  his  landing  at  Oannesi  of  moderation,  and  took  some  wise  and  just 

and  was  imprisoned  for  6  months  in  1816.    Af-  measures  toward  a  healthy  reorganization  of 

ter  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  elected  com-  the  commonwealth.    But  soon  his  brutal  nature 

mander  of  the  national  guards  at  Lyons.  prevailed  over  his  judgment,  and  he  returned  to 

DESSALINES,  Jban  Jaoquxs,  emperor  of  his  fiivorite  occupation  of  exterminating  the 
Hayti  under  the  name  of  Jean  Jaoanes  I.,  bom  whites.  In  April,  1804^  he  made  an  unsuccesirfbl 
about  1760,  killed  Oct.  17, 1806.  Me  was  a  na-  attempt  to  conquer  the  Spanish  portion  of  tlie 
tive  of  Guinea,  and  when  a  boy  he  was  sold  to  a  island,  and  after  hb  return  he  became  more 
French  planter  whose  name  he  adopted.  On  the  frtmtic  than  ever.  In  imitation  of  Napoleon,  he 
revolt  of  1791,  Dessalines  joined  the  insurgent  assumed  the  imperial  crown  (Dec.  8,  1804),  and 
army,  and  by  energy  and  shrewdness,  though  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  concen- 
entirely  uneducated,  soon  obtained  a  prominent  trated  all  real  power  in  his  own  hands.  A  num- 
podtion.  He  became  adjutant-general  of  the  ber  of  organic  laws  followed,  most  of  them  JQ- 
negro  commander  Jean  Fran^ia,  who  united  Ids  dicious,  but  inefficient,  since  his  recklessness  uid 
forces  with  those  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  eccentricities,  bordering  on  absolute  lunacT*, 
French ;  and  when  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  sud-  frustrated  their  execution.  His  extravagance 
denly  1^  his  Spanish  allies  and  went  over  to  the  deranged  the  finances,  his  dissoluteness  oorruptr 
French  dde,  Dessalines  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  ed  the  morfds  of  all  classes.  Beside  his  legiti- 
Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  mate  wife,  he  kept  20,  concubines,  who  drew 
general,  he  led  a  successful  campaign  against  the  their  salary  from  the  public  treasury.  His  thirst 
mulatto  chief  Rigand.  The  promptness  and  en-  for  blood  became  more  and  more  insatiable, 
ergy  evinced  in  this  movement  recommended  Suspicious  of  traitors  and  assassins,  he  put  to 
him  to  Toussaint,  who  thenceforward  always  death  every  one  whom  he  supposed  to  have  any 
sent  him  where  the  utmost  severity  was  consid-  independence  of  character.  At  last  some  of  his 
ered  necessary.  His  name  spread  terror  wher-  generals  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
ever  he  went  Thousands  of  mulattoes  were  and,  entrapping  him  into  an  ambuscade,  cut  him 
danghtered,  drowned,  or  shot  by  his  orders.  At  to  pieces.  Of  all  fiends  in  human  form  who 
the  same  time  he  led  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  have  obtained  a  place  in  history,  Dessalines  was 
enriched  himself  by  extensive  robberies  perpe-  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  In 
trated  in  the  guise  of  legal  confiscations.  When  a  slender  and  hideous  frame  he  united  the  wild- 
Napoleon  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Ledero,  to  est  passions  of  the  ferocious  savage  with  extra- 
reoonquer  Hayti,  Dessalines  conducted  a  bloody  ordinary  shrewdness,  an  undeniable  keenness  oi 
guerrilla  war  against  the  French,  to  which  his-  judgment,  and  a  dear  statesmanlike  knowledge 
tory  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel.  One  of  his  of  the  men  and  things  he  had  to  deal  with, 
most  remarkable  feats  was  the  obstinate  defence  However  abominable  his  character  may  appear, 
of  the  town  of  St.  Marc  against  Qen.  Boudet.  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  understood  the 
When  unable  to  hold  the  town  any  longer,  he  means  of  accomplishing  the  independence  of 
burned  it  down,  himself  setting  fire  to  his  own  Hayti  better  than  even  Toussaint  himself.  But 
palace,  butchered  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  he  left  Hayti  a  ruined  and  desolate,  though  an 
the  place,  and  likewise  all  whom  he  fell  in  independent  state.  His  widow,  to  whose  in- 
with  on  his  retreat    Peace  having  been  made  fluence  are  ascribed  the  few  acts  of  forbearanee 
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be  «zerelied  towird  the  whites,  died  in  Go-  on  the  morning  <3i  Uanh  80, 1818.    He  Umb 

aaiTML  Aoff.  8^  1868,  at  e  Tory  adTtnoed  age.  letired  to  hie  estate  near  Pluria,  where  he  fived 

DEaSAu,  or  Dbbaw,  the  capital  of  the  Qer-  nnmolested  during  the  Hundred  Daja.    Ob  the 

■wndnchj  of  Anhalt-I)e(Man,on  the  rirer  IColde,  second  restoration,  he  resomed  the  eommand  of 

S  m.  tmm  ita  ionction  with  the  EIhe,  and  on  the  the  national  guard,  but  soon  gare  it  iqs  being 

Beriin  and  Letpsio  railway,  67  m.  8.  W.  from  Ber-  unwilling   to  support  the  reactionary  poliey 

lin;  pop.  19,000.     The  ducal  residence  is  hm,  ihea  prerailing.    In  the  chamber  of  pesfs  he 

andiias  a  fine  park  and  a  picture  ndlery.    The  adyocated  the  freedom  of  the  prees.    On  Use. 

thMtre,  the  residence  of  the  hereditary  prince,  S8, 1818,  be  was  appointed  to  the  prenienfaip 

the  cmincil  honss^  the  castle  church,  the  gorem-  and  ministry  of  foreign  affiurs,  raoclrinff  aboul 

nrat building, the nrmnasium, St  luuy*s church  the  same  Ume  the  title  of  marquis;  tei  the 

with  some  pictnresby  Lucas  Oranach  the  young-  Idng  haying  determined  that  the  electoral  kw 

er,  and  the  fine  cemetenr,  are  the  most  attractiye  of  1 81 7  should  be  altered,  DessoUes  rssigasd  bis 

fMtnresofthetown.   There  are  many  scientificL  office,  but  continued  to  serye  as  a  pear  tQl  bb 

■rtistio,  nligiottSi  and  industrial  institutions  and    death. 

aodetiea,  a  conwnerdal  school,  a  large  ducal  DESTERRO,  Noeai.  Setbobi.  do  Dmroil 

library,  an  orthcp«dio  institution,  an^  a  bank  or  Saxta  Oathasika,  a  city  of  Brasil,  capital 

with  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,00d.    The  menu-  of  the  proyince  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  W. 

ftctures  embrace  wooUmi,  linen,  and  cotton  &b-  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name ;  pop.  with  the 

ika,  musical  instruments^  hats,  leather,  and  to-  adjoining  district,  6,000.    It  has  a  bdhII  but 

bacco.    An  important  wool  mark^  is  held  here,  excellent  and  well  fortified  harbor,  and  Is  the 

and  a  flourishing  trade  in  grain  and  other  pro-  centre  of  an  aotiye  commerce,  the  eoflbe  sk- 

dnoe  is  carried  on.  If  oaes  MendelsBohn,  the  phi-  pcnted  hence  bearing  a  high  repntatioo.    Ar» 

ksopher,  was  bom  here  in  1729.    Dessau  was  tificial  fiowers  made  of  fish  scales,  ffiatban^ 

noted  aseariy  as  1818, and  in  1818  hada  school  beetles'  wtoga,  te.,  are  also  important  artSdss 

faidepend«it  of  the  church.    In  the  German  rey-  of  trade.    The  city  has  little  or  no  archiUflfsl 

ohition  of  1848  it  was  one  of  the  most  demo-  beauty,  but  is  a  fliycnrite  resort  ibr  inyaBdaea 

eratic  dties  of  Germany.     Its  enyirons  are  account  of  its  salubrious  climate, 

•domed  with  beautifhl  gardens,  which  haye  been  DESTOUCHES,    Pmum    HtiHTsm.T,   a 

leelaimed  from  sandy  wastes.  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Tours  in  1680^  oM 

DE880LLES,  JxAN  Joseph  Paul  AvGUsmr,  July  4, 1754.  After  leading  a  somewhat  adfw- 

marqiaiB,  a  French  general  and  statesmsn,  bom  tnrous  life,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Ln> 

at  Aueh,  Oct  8, 1767,  died  Noy.  4, 1828.    Hay-  aanne  by  M.  de  Puyfieuz,  the  Freneb  «Bfey  le 

ing  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  under  the  BwitMrknd.    ffis  first  ccxnedy,  L§       ' 

eommand  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  appointed  brig*  perttMni^  was  performed  there  with 

adier-generaL  May  81,  1787.    A  successftd  ex-  jdaose,  and  was  scarcely  leas  snceeartB 

pedition  in  Valtdina  was  rewarded,  April  18,  appeared  at  Paris.    Some  other  plaja  of  bb^ 

1790,  with  tbo  rank  of  gvneral  of  aiyision.  among  them  Z'trrMo/n,  attracted  the  atlwttoi 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Noyi,  where  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  who  appoiatsd 

the  commander-in-chief,  Joubert,  was   killed,  him  to  seyeral  missions,  the  most  ksporlaat 

Deasolles  Joined  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  then  bcdng  that  to  London,  where  in  1717  be  mooam^ 

under  the  command  of  Moreao,  and  participated  panied  the  abbd,  afterward  cardinal  Dabobi 

faithetwocampa%nsof  1800.  He  became  attach-  After  his  retum  in  1728,  on  the  sodden  d^^ 

ed  to  his  new  commander,  and  from  this  period  of  the  regent,  he  retired  to  his  euimliy 

a  ocK>lness  seems  to  haye  existed  between  him  near  Meiun,  where  he  wrote  a  number  of  < 

and  Bonaparte.     He  was,  howeyer,  appointed  dies,  the  best  of  which  are  Lb  pAifaspIs 

a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  placed  and  Le  glcrietup,  perfonned  with  g 

for  a  while  in  eommand  of  the  French  army  in  in  1727  and  1788.    His  collected 

Hanorer,  but  was  soon  sopereeded  by  Beraa-  published  in  1750,  in  4  yols.  4to. 

dotte.    In  1808  he  commanded  a  diyision  in  DESTUTT   DE   TRACY,  Axrom  Lons 

&)ain.  On  tlie  (an  of  Napoleon  in  1 814,  the  pro-  Clau db,  a  French  philosopher,  bom  at  Vmn  Is 

ntional  goyeroment  appointed  him  commander-  Fresil  near  Moulins,  in  the  proyinee of  Dowbue* 

fai-chief  of  the  Parisian  national  guards  and  the  njd«,  July  20, 1754,  died  near  Paris,  Ifar^  8, 18ML 

regular  troops  in  the  1st  military  district    He  The  deiicendant  of  a  noble  Soottiib  haSfy^  be 

was  present  at  the  meetinn  of  the  allied  sovcr-  entered  tbe  army,  and  was  a  colonel  when  lbs 

•igns  at  Talleyrandy  to  decide  upon  the  goy-  reyolution  broke  out    As  a  deputy  to  tbe  eas- 

erament  to  be  giyen  to  France.    He  strenuoufily  stituent  assembly,  he  adyocated  liberal  rcfcnnSk 

opposed  the  ertablisbment  of  a  regency  under  while  adhering  to  the  moderate  par^.    In  ITf  1 

Marie  Louise,  and  on  the  arriyal  of  Count  d'Ar^  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Antaali,  and 

tois  he  reeeiyed  the  title  of  mininter  of  state,  deyoU-d  his  time  to  phikMophical  stodiea.  Dor^ 

and  was  appointed  mi^-genera]  of  all  the  na-  Ing  the  n*ign  of  terror  lie  was  imprMOOcd,  bat 

lional  guania  of  France.    When  the  news  of  libvrsted  after  the  8th  Thermidor.   Theeowsnlar 

Kapoleon*s  landing  at  Cannes  reached  Paris,  goyemment  appointed  him  a  ssnstnr,  and  be 

ImsoUcs  issued  energetic  ordera  to  interrupt  was  rabeequently  crpated  a  count  of  tbe  esapbni 

tbe  progress  of  tlie  usurper,  and  he  reuined  his  He  pnUislied  hU  ilemtmU  ^iiml9fU  In  1601, 

fwiand  nattt  after  tba  dapartnra  of  tbe  king  bis  tfrwataiaw  in  1808,  and  bis  Isf^bi  1808^ 
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and  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1808.  city  is  excessively  level,  rising  gently  and  with 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fall  of  the  empire;  great  uniformity  at  the  rate  of  about  6  feet  in 

presented,  April  2,  1814,  in  the  senate,  the  mo-  the  mile.    The  Detroit  river  was  visited  by  the 

tion  of  forfeiture  against  Napoleon ;  and  entered  French  as  early  as  1610,  but  the  first  permanent 

the  royalist  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  always  settlement  where  the  city  of  Detroit  now  stands 

voted  with  the  majority.    His  Ih-aiU  delato-  was  made  in  1701  by  a  party  under  Autoine  de 

lante  et  de  9e$  effeU  appeared  in  1815.    He  la  Motte  Cadillac.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

also  wrote  an  EtMki  9ur  le  genie  et  les  ouvrages  British  in  1760,  and  was  ceded  with  the  coun- 

de  Monte$quieUy  followed  bv  a  Commentaire  $ur  try  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace 

rBtprU  dee  his.    A  disciple  of  Locke,  Gondii-  of  1 788.    Nearly  the  whole  town  was  burned 

lac,  and  Hobbea,  he  belongs  to  the  sensational  or  in  1805,  after  which  its  plot  was  changed  under 

materialist  school  of  philosophy.    His  theory  of  an  act  of  congress  in  1806.    A  portion  of  the 

language  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  analysis,  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running 

DETMOLD.  the  capital  of  the  little  sovereign  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossiDg  each  other 

principality  or  Lippe-Detmold,  in  Germany,  on  at  right  angles  thereto,  though  there  are  numer- 

the  river  Werra  and  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  ous  irregularities.    The  streets  and  avenues  vary 

Teutoburg  mountains;  pop.  4,716.    In  the  vi-  in  width  from  50  to  200  feet,  the  most  of  them 

cinity  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  being  either  60  or  66  feet,  but  some  are  80,  some 

Arminius  destroyed  the  army  of  Varus,  A.  D.  100,  some  120.  and  a  few  avenues  200  feet  in 

9,  and  also  a  battle  between  Charlemagne  and  width.   The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water 

the  Saxons,  in  788.  taken  from  the  river  opposite  the  upper  part  of 

DETROIT,  the  chief  city  of  Michigan,  and  the  city,  and  raised  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  es- 
capital  of  Wayne  co.,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  tabli^ment  and  steam  forcing  pumps  into  a  large 
cf  the  Detroit  river  or  strait,  extending  along  reservoir  about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river, 
the  river  nearly  4  m.,  of  which  over  2  m.  pre-  sufficiently  elevated  to  carry  it  in  iron  pipes  to 
sents  a  city-like  appearance.  The  centre  of  all  parts  of  the  city.  Bmldings  are  in  course 
the  city  is  about  7  m.  from  Lake  St.  Clair  and  of  erection  (1859)  for  a  court  house,  custom 
18  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  80  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Lan-  house,  and  post  office.  The  Michigan  insurance 
sing,  802  m.  W.  of  Buffalo,  and  526  m.  from  company  bank  is  a  fine  building  of  shell  lime- 
W^ington;  lat.  42°  20'  N.,  long.  82®  58'  W.  stone,  which  presents  on  its  surface  many  bean- 
The  river  runs  from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  a  point  tiful  petrifactions.  The  firemen^s  hall,  odd  fel- 
just  below  the  city,  in  a  direction  about  30®  lows^  hall,  and  some  of  the  public  school  houses 
S.  of  W.,  and  from  thence  it  runs  nearly  S.  to  are  also  fine  buildings.  There  are  about  80 
Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  15  m.  The  original  churches,  of  which  several  are  large  and  splen- 
bed  of  the  river,  before  it  was  narrowed  by  did  ;  many  spacious  and  beautifcd  stores ;  some 
docking  out,  was  from  48  to  52  chains  in  width ;  large  and  elegant  dwelling  houses,  and  several 
but  from  the  docks  of  the  central  portion  of  the  extensive  hotels.  There  are  various  charitable 
city  to  the  opposite  docks  of  Windsor,  in  Cana-  institutions,  and  in  1857  there  were  35  public 
da,  it  is  only  about  half  a  mile.  The  depth,  in  and  22  private  schools.  There  are  8  daily  news- 
June,  1841,  varied  from  12  to  48  feet,  averag-  papers,  each  of  which  publi^es  a  semi-weekly 
ing  about  82  feet  The  descent  from  Lake  St.  and  weekly  edition;  there  are  also  Si^other  weekly 
Clair  to  Lake  Erie  is  about  6  feet,  or  8  inches  to  newspapers,  a  monthly  medical  journal,  a  month- 
the  mile.  The  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  ly  journal  devoted  to  education,,  and  2  semi- 
channel  opposite  the  city  is  about  2^^  m.  per  monthly  '^  bank-note  detectors.**  The  foUoMring 
hour.  It  rises  and  falls  with  the  surfaces  of  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  population : 
the  great  lakes  of  which  it  is  a  connecting  ^^^                    p^  y^^                    p^^ 

link,  the  average  annual  variation  being  only         isio no       '  " '' 

about  2  feet,  and  the  extreme  variation,  from         J^ Jl**| 

Feb.  1819,  when  it  was  the  lowest,  to  July,  issi'.!!.**.!*.!.*!!*.!!  i,9«3 

1838,  when  it  was  the  highest  ever  known,  was         1840 ».i02 

only  about  6  feet.    The  waters  of  the  river  and         ^^ ^^"^ 

lakes  rise  during  a  succession  of  wet  seasons,  In  1858  there  were  about  12,000  to  15,000  Irish, 

and  fall  during  a  succession  of  dry  ones.    The  an  equal  number  of  Germans,  and  about  4,000 

Detroit  river  is  so  deep,  and  its  current  so  French. — ^The  U.  S.  government  made  5  great 

strong  and  uniform,  that  it  keeps  itself  clear,  leading  roads  (post  roads)  in  Michigan  while 

and  its  navigation  is  not  afiected  (as  the  Ohio,  it  was  a  territory,  all  diverging  from  Detroit 

Mississippi,  and  most  other  rivers  are)  by  floods,  The  Michigan  central  railroad  was  finished  to 

droughts,  sand  bars,  trees,  sawyers,  rocks,  or  Ypsilanti,  30  m.  from  Detroit,  in  1837 ;  to  Ann 

dams  of  ice. — Where  the  principd  part  of  the  Arbor,  38  m.,  in  1839 ;  to  Kalamazoo,  145  m.,  in 

city  is  situated,  the  grouna  rises  gradually  from  1845 ;  and  to  Chicago,  282  m.,  in  1851.    The 

the  river  to  the  hei^t  of  from  20  to  80  feet,  at  nulroad  from  Detroit  to  Toledo  (60  m.)  was  com- 

a  distance  of  15  to  80  rods  from  the  river  bank;  pleted  in  1857,  connecting  at  Monroe  with  the 

it  then  fdls  off  a  little,  and  again  rises  gradual-  Michigan  southern  road.    The  Detroit  and  Mil- 

ly  to  the  height  of  40  to  50  feet  above  the  river,  waukee  road,  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Michigan, 

which  renders  the  drainage  very  good.    The  opposite  Milwaukee,  was  opened  for  travel  in 

whole  country  for  more  than  20  m.  back  of  the  1858 ;  and  a  road  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of 
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Lake  Huron,  opposite  Port  Samk,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Grand  Tmnk  railwaj  in  Canada, 
will  be  flniflhed  in  the  oonrse  of  1850.— Detroit 
li  ^e  gnat  concentrating  point  of  the  produce, 
commerce,  banking,  and  heavy  bnsineaa  of  the 
whole  state.  There  are  numerous  large  ware- 
bocues  on  the  river,  beside  the  great  freifl^t 
depot  of  the  Central  railroad,  which  is  800  roet 
long  and  100  feet  wide.  The  retail  trade  of 
the  city  is  very  large,  and  the  wholesale  busi- 
Beas  has  become  extensive  also.  Nearly  all  the 
merchants  in  the  upper  lake  region,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  of  the  state^  make  many  of  their 
purchases  in  Detroit,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tham  buy  all  their  goods  there.  The  largest  branch 
of  industry  is  the  sawing  of  lumber.  There  are 
on  the  river  within  the  city  limits  9  large  steam 
aaw  mills,  which  cut  from  8,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  feet  each  per  annum,  making  in  the  whole 
about  40,000,000  feet  annnaUy  of  pine  lumber, 
the  logs  being  floated  down  to  the  miUs  fyom 
Lidce  Huron  and  the  creeks  and  streams  which 
fUl  into  the  St  Clair  river.  Ship  and  boat 
tmilding  has  also  been  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  bunness.  The  Michigan  central 
railroad  company  have  an  extensive  workshop  for 
the  manufacture  of  cara,  and  for  repairing  their 
locomotive  engines.  The  Detroit  locomotive 
works  are  connected  with  a  large  foundery,  ma- 
chine shop,  and  boiler  factory,  for  the  manufac- 
iore  of  locomotive  and  other  engines,  and  the 
easting  of  mill  irons  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  many  other  establishments, 
large  and  small,  for  all  kinds  of  machine  work, 
and  brass  and  iron  casting,  beside  shops  for 
working  in  wood,  making  sash,  blinds,  doors, 
easinga,  &c. ;  2  steam  pail  factories,  one  steam 
fburing  mill,  2  large  tanneries,  and  several  brew- 
eries. Two  miles  below  the  city  works  have 
been  erected  and  in  operation  several  yean  for 
melting  native  copper  and  copper  ore  fW>m  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  10  m.  below,  a  blast 
fhmaoe  and  rolling  mill  have  been  in  operation 
several  years.  The  fomace  is  employed  in  smelt- 
ing ironstone  from  the  upper  peninsula.  From 
10  to  16  m.  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior there  are  several  hills  of  ironstone,  very 
rich  in  the  finest  quality  of  iron,  which  will  fur- 
nisl)  an  inexhaustible  supply.  The  following 
table  ffhows  the  industrial  progress  of  the  city 
from  1655  to  1857 : 


foreign  unports  $1,189,791  64.  The  imports  hj 
railway  of  flour  and  grain  in  1857  and  1858  wm% 
foUows: 
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The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Detroit  ooUeo> 
tion  district  during  the  fiscal  yeara  1866-^,  end* 
ing  June  80,  with  their  aggregate  tonnage  and 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  district,  are  as  foUows: 
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The  estimatcHi  value  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export  in  1857  was  $10,990,899,  and  of  the  totsd 


The  assessed  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxatioii 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  1858,  $16,860,000, 
a  city  debt  of  about  $800,000. 

DETROIT  RIVER.    See  Drraorr. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Phthia,  in 
and  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene.  Accord* 
ing  to  ancient  tradition,  being  forewarned  by 
his  father  of  an  approaching  deluge,  he  baih  a 
diip  in  which  he  and  his  wife  Pjrrrha  were 
saved  Arom  an  inundation  which  destroyed  aQ 
the  rest  of  mankind.  When  the  waters  snb- 
sided,  their  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  their  first  care  was  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Themis  as  to  how  the  world  should  be  repeofJed, 
Being  advised  to  throw  behind  their  backs  Uie 
bones  of  their  great  mother,  and  interpreting  mo- 
ther to  mean  the  earth,  they  cast  stones  behind 
them,  from  which  sprang  up  men  and  womoi. 

DEUTERONOMY  (the  second  law ;  Gr.  An* 
rrpof,  second,  ro^or,  law),  the  5t}i  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  containing  the  history  of  what  pass- 
ed in  the  wildemeM  during  about  5  weeks  (finom 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  month  to  the  7th  day 
of  the  12th  month),  in  tlie  40th  vear  after  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  it 
Moses  recites  to  the  people  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  history,  and  explains 
again  the  law  which  had  been  received  at  SinaL 

DEUX  POSTS  (Ger.  ZteeibnittfA,  two 
bridges^  a  canton  and  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Palatinate,  Bavaria ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  aboot 
150,000 ;  of  the  town,  7,920.  Tlie  canton  was 
formerly  an  independent  duchy,  and  in  1795 
came  by  inheritance  into  the  i>o«session  of  the 
king  of  Havana.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  it  parted  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  to  whom  its  posAcasion  was  confirmed 
by  Uie  treaty  of  Limeville  in  lS(a.  In  IHU  it 
was  finally  restored  to  lUvaria.  Much  of  the 
canton  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  lower  hills  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a 
consuienible  extent.  It  has  extend ve  fo^e•tJ^ 
and  iron,  coi^per,  and  freestone  are  foaod. 
Moch  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  raistng  q( 
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hones,  cattle,  and  sheep. — ^The  town  of  Deoz  ferior  devatas,  who  are  minigtera  to  the  higher 

Fonts  was  the  cimital  of  the  ancient  duchj,  and  gods,  each  as  the  12  Adityas  or  forces  of  the 

once  possessed  a  handsome  dacal  palace,  which  snn ;  the  Mamts  or  winde^  the  celestial  innsi<* 

was  partially  destroyed  hy  the  French,  and  has  cians ;  in  diort,  endless  motley  hosts  with  Tari- 

since  heen   converted   into  a  chnrch.     The  ahle  attrihates.    (See  Brahica.) 
name  of  the  town,  which  in  Latin  is  Bipantium^       DEVANAGARL    See  Saksobtt. 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  two  hridges       DEVAPRAYAGA,  a  town  of  Ghirhwal,  Hln- 

across  the  Erlhacb,  near  the  old  castle  of  uie  dostan,  sitoated  at  the  {dace  where  the  rivera 

dukes.    The  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Bhaginithi  and  Alakananda  unite  and  form  tiie 

Latin  classics  were  commenced  here  in  the  lat-  Ganges.     This  portion  is  considered  hy  the 

tor  part  of  the  18th  century.  Hindoos  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  that  holy 

DEV  (Sanscrit,  die,  to  play,  desire,  shine,  he  river,  and  is  helievedby  tiiem  to  have  the  prop- 
mad  or  proud,  tease,  &c. ;  Slavic,  dw^ti^  to  erty  of  washing  away  sins.  The  town  is  not 
wonder ;  dsrir^  wild),  the  Parsee  name  of  the  lai^  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Brahmins^ 
peetiare  Ahriman,  or  evil-breeding  principle,  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  Uiecontribotions  of 
and  of  his  progeny  of  night,  death,  darkness^  pilgrims.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence  about  100 
drought,  dulness,  dearth,  dirt,  negation,  and  star-  feet  above  the  river,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
ration.  The  devs  were  the  producers  of  these  Hindoo  temple,  bmlt  of  large  stones  joined  to- 
and  of  all  other  dire  and  dreadful  calamities,  as  gether  without  the  use  of  mortar, 
well  as  the  seducers  of  men  to  all  moral  evils;  DEYENTER,  or  Dbwimtkr,  a  fortified  ci^ 
the  prototypes  of  the  devils  of  Ohristian  hbtory.  of  Holland,  province  of  O  veryssel,  on  the  Tssel, 
For  the  dut/SoW  (scatterer,  confounder)  itsdf  8  m.  N.  mm  Zutphen;  pop.  in  1860,  14,378.  It 
seems  to  be  of  recent  formation  in  this  sense^  has  narrow  streets,  q>acious  market  places,  hand- 
having  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  some  public  promenades,  a  huge  town  house,  a 
As  Ahriman,  though  akin  to  Ormuzd,  both  being  court  house,  a  prison,  a  welgh-house,  5  churchesu 
the  ofl^ring  of  Zervane  Akerene  (Slav,  trvanie,  a  synagogue,  various  literary  and  educational 
duration,  a  privative,  and  Slav,  hrajy  margin),  institutions,  6  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum, 
or  endless  time,  was  ms  antagonist,  so  were  the  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  a  prosperous  trade, 
6  lu^-devs  opposed  to  as  many  Amshaspands  and  extensive  manufJMStories  of  Turkey  carpets^ 
representing  the  principles  of  Ught,  life,  love^  stockinga,  iron  ware,  ^  It  exports  annually 
law,  right  existence,  ana  happiness ;  both  being  about  600,000  lbs.  of  butter, 
also  the  prototypes  of  the  7  choirs  of  devils  DE  YERE,  MAxmnJAH  Sohslb,  professor 
and  of  angels.  Beside  the  regular  army  of  evil  of  modem  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
spirits,  rushing  down  from  the  desert  of  Gk>bi  university  of  Virginia,  bom  near  Wexio,  in 
upon  the  south-western  people  of  Ormuzd,  com-  Sweden,  Nov.  1,  1820.  He  first  entered  the 
pelling  tiiem  to  leave  their  native  land,  Eeriene  military  and  afterward  the  diplomatio  service 
Veedio  (/ran,  pure),  under  the  guidance  of  of  Prussia.  Emigrating  finally  to  the  Umted 
Jemshid,  and  to  change  their  settlements  18  States,  he  was  appointed  in  1844  professor  in 
times,  there  were  especial  devs  of  falsehood,  the  university  of  Virginia,  a  pontion  which  he 
envy,  putridity,  and  all  other  evil  things,  dis-  continues  to  occupy.  Pro!  De  Vere  has  been 
tingmwed  by  specific  names,  such  as  Esbem,  an  industrious  and  extensive  writer,  as  well  as  a 
the  man-killer ;  Akuman,  the  ugliest  of  all ;  laborious  stadent  and  teacher.  His  contribu- 
Epeosho,  the  destroyer  of  waters  in  the  shape  tions  upon  a  great  variety  of  sublects,  of  a  his- 
of  a  dragon-ster  (probably  a  comet),  Ao.  The  torical,  literary,  and  scientific  character,  have 
Dara^js,  a  particular  sort  of  devs,  opposed  to  appeared  in  the  British  quarterly  reviews,  the 
the  good  Izeda,  or  secondary  good  genii,  are  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  in '^ Putnam V* 
also  con^icuous.  The  ever  renewed  contest  of  and  "  Harper's"  magazines,  and  elsewhere.  He 
the  two  principles  will  end  with  the  destrao-  haspublished2volume8:thefir8tinl858, '^Ont- 
tion  of  the  earth  by  the  comet Gurzsher.  The  lines  of  Comparative  Philology;"  the  second 
cosmogony  and  theology  of  the  Parsees  is  con-  in  1856,  "  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Ka- 
tMued  in  the  Zend  Avesta.                        *  ture."    The  former  is  a  very  full  and  compre- 

DEVA  (Lat.  deus,  divus)^  among  the  Aryans  henrive  treatise,  now  in  use  as  a  text  book  at 
in  general,  an  epithet  of  divine  persons  and  the  university  of  Yir^nia;  the  latter  a  graceful 
things;  hence  often  opposed  to  the  dev  of  the  and  pleaang  series  of  papers,  dealing  with  a 
Parsees.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  the  goddess  number  of  curious  and  interesting  subjects, 
Durga,  the  wife  of  Siva;  of  terrific  form  and  chiefiy  in  the  departmentof  the  minute  natural- 
irascible  temper.  Bevakatmaja  is  the  mother  ist  The  miscellaneous  articles  contributed  by 
of  Krishna,  who  is  also  named  Beyalu.  Deva-  Professor  De  Vere  to  the  periodicals  mention- 
tara  is  the  holy  fig-tree,  belonging  to  Sverga  ed  above  have  been  valuable  and  interesting  j 
or  paradise.  Devata  denotes  a  deity;  Deva-  among  them  we  refer  especially  to  a  series  or 
datta,  the  younger  brother  of  Buddha,  who  is  papers  in  the  ^'Southern  Literary  Messenger,** 
called  Devadattarrnja (Deodatus  senior^.  Deva-  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Europe  in  1848,"  which 
deva  is  a  name  of  Brahma ;  Devapati  is  Indra,  are  remarkable  for  political  insight  and  vivid 
the  god  of  the  sky ;  Devaj^na  is  the  Homa  coloring.  He  has  made  himself  master  of  Eng- 
or  burnt  sacrifice ;  Devarishi,  a  celestial  saint.  Ush,  and  writes  it  with  much  perspicuity,  force, 
There  are  a  great  many  classes  or  choirs  of  in-  and  elegance. 
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DEV£REUX,RoBKBT,l8t  earl  of  Eflsez,  born  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  the  queen  is  tttd 
about  1540,  died  in  Dablin,  Sept  22, 1576.  He  to  have  expressed  her  gratification  that  aooM 
succeeded  his  grandfather  earlj  in  tl^  title  of  one  had  taken  him  in  hand,  as  otherwise  th«rs 
Viscount  Hereford,  and  recommendedliiniself  to  wonld  be  no  ruling  him.  In  1590  he  married  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  bj  Ills  bravery  and  good  con-  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  widow 
duct  in  suppressing  tlie  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in  the  f(^owing  year 
Northumberland  and  'Westmoreland,  in  1569.  had  command  of  a  fruitless  expedition  in  Brit- 
For  his  service  in  driving  them  into  Scotland  tany  against  the  Spaniards^  who  were  altempi- 
he  received  the  garter  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  ing  its  conouest.  When,  in  1596,  alarm  was 
Afterward,  in  1578,  he  was  persuaded  to  under-  excited  by  the  hostile  preparations  in  the  Span- 
take  an  expedition  against  Ireland,  in  company  ish  harbors,  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Admiral 
with  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  consid-  Howard  in  command  of  the  expedition  against 
eration  of  his  contract  to  furnish  half  the  ex-  Cadiz,  and  entered  the  city  by  land  aooo  after 
penseof  the  enterprise,  he  was  to  have  one-half  Uie  engagement  in  the  harbor,  in  which  13 
of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  established.  The  Spaniah  uiips  of  war  were  taken  or  descra^red. 
expedition  was  directed  against  the  Irish  prov-  The  intrigues  of  the  Cecils,  who  had  regarded 
inoe  of  Ulster,  but  in  its  prosecution  Essex  was  Essex  wiUi  jealousy  from  his  first  introdoctioo 
subjected  to  many  trials  and  disappointments,  to  at  oourt,  caused  hun  to  be  coolly  receired  on 
the  desertion  of  his  friends,  and  inability  to  his  return ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  fiiror,  the 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  obliged  to  make  queen  preferring  him  as  an  accomplished  oonrticr 
peace  with  O  Neal,  when,  by  continuing  the  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  as  a  man  or  bnaineaib  Two 
war,  he  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  driving  hun  subsequent  expeditions  which  he  conducted 
out  of  the  country.  Harassed  with  his  difllcul-  against  Spanish  shipping,  in  one  of  which  Lord 
ties,  he  retired  to  England,  but  was  again  in-  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  his 
duccd  to  return,  with  tlie  title  of  carl  marshal  seconds,  met  with  little  success.  The  qoeen  re- 
ef Ireland  and  the  promise  of  support  and  amst-  ceived  liim  with  frowns  and  reproached  and  he 
ance.  As  these  promises  were  but  poorly  kept,  retired  to  Wanstead ;  nor  would  he  be  pacified 
be  was  overcome  with  grief^  and  the  agitation  by  her  acknowledgment  that  the  charges  against 
of  bis  mind  tlirew  him  into  a  fatal  dysentery,  him  were  unfounded,  but  after  a  long  negotia- 
There  was  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was  not  tion  he  accepted  the  office  of  hereStazy  cari 
diminished  by  the  marriage,  soon  after,  of  his  marshal  as  indemnity  for  the  promotion  that  had 
countess  to  the  carl  of  Leicester.  b€«n  given  to  his  rivals.    In  1598  he  quarrelled 

DEVEREUX,  RoBEBT,  son  of  the  preceding,  with  the  queen  about  the  appointment  of  deputy 

2d  earl  of  Essex,  bom  at  Kethcrwood,  in  Here-  in  Ireland,  and  when  she  boxed  him  on  the  ear, 

fordshire,  Nov.  10, 1567,  executed  in  the  court  of  and  bade  him  *'  go  and  be  hanged,^  for  toming 

the  tower,  Feb.  25,  1601.    He  succeeded  to  his  his  back  to  her  in  presence  of  her  ministen,  he 

title  in  his  luth  year,  and  in  1578  was  Sent  by  swore  that  he  would  not  endure  such  an  afEraot 

his  puArdiim  Lord  Burleigh  to  Trinity  c< allege,  even  from  Henry  VIII.  himself^  and  withdrew 

Cambridge,  where  ailor  4  years  he  took  the  from  court    Only  a  formal  reconciliation  was 

degriK)  of  mas*tcr  of  art^     He  retired  to  his  seat  ever  effected.    In  1509  the  province  of  Ulster 

at  Ijimpsie,  in  SouUi  Wales,  but  appeared  at  was  in  rebellion,  and  Essex,  invested  with  nn* 

court  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  youth,  address,  usual  powers,  accepted  the  lord-lieutenantcy  of 

and  spirit  soon  captivated  £Iizal>eth.    In  1585  Ireland.    Ills  campaign  resulted  only  in  a  tem- 

he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicx'ster  to  Holland,  porary  armistice,  an<l  completed  his  ruin.     He 

and  displayed  his  (>crsonal  courage  in  the  bat-  returned  in  haste,  retired  from  his  first  audience 

tie  of  Zutphen,  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  was  imroe- 

mortally  wounded.    In  1587  he  was  appointed  diately  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in 

to  the  honorable  iK»st  of  master  of  the  honte,  and  his  own  house,  and  was  for  a  time  delivered  to 

in  tlio  following  year  the  queen  ostentatiously  the  lord  keeiier  to  be  kept  in  ^'  free  custody.** 

sliowe<I  lier  favor  for  him  while  reviewing  the  After  months  of  hesitation,  both  on  his  own 

army  at  Tilbnry,  created  him  captain-general  of  part  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  he  at  length  cun- 

the  (*avalry,  and  c<>nferre<I  on  him  the  honor  of  ceived  the  plan  of  forcibly  banishing  his  ene- 

the  irarter.     He  suchh-v^KhI  Ix'ioester  as  prime  fa-  mies  from  her  inigesty's  council.    At  tlie  head 

vorite,  and  hin  attendunrc  was  constantly  requir-  of  a  force  of  80  knights  or  gentlemen,  and  aUtufi 

ed  at  court.  In  15si««  when  on  exiKnlition  ofrainst  200  other  {wrsons  attached  to  him  by  friendship 

Portugal  was  undcrtAki'u  bv  I>rako  and  Norris«  or  fear,  he  madu  his  m-ay  into  the  city,  but  va« 

Essex  (suddenly  disappeare<l  from  court,  followed  dimpiMiinted  in  expecting  the  people  to  ristf  in 

the  armament,  anu  Joini'd  it  on  the  coast  of  his  favor;  ho  comiiletely  failed  in  Iua  dtM^rn, 

Portugal,  where  he  was  a  leailer  in  taking  the  and  ttnik  refuge  in  E'wex  house,  where  he  woi 

c&stlo  of  Penirhe  and  in  ailvancin;;  uiKin  LisUm.  besiogiHl  and  forced  to  surrender.    He  «a«  c««m- 

Thiiu;:h  ho  had  dofiarted  without  tho  iH.*nnission  mittod  to  the  towvr,  triiHl  for  trea<(on,  c«.»ndomQ- 

of  ttie  iitKMi),  he  was  quickly  rvconcno<l  with  ed,  and  eiocutc<l,  the  i{\i*fvn  reluctantly  and  ir- 

her  A!t«*r  tiU  n-tum,  and  at  onci*  a.*>sMmed  a  resi>luti'Iy  signing;  the  warrant.     Hewa.<»anac- 

suiK'riority   over  Sir  Walter  Kaloijrh  and  Sir  compli>tic«l  M-liolar,  a  patron  of  literature,  at:d 

Charles  Hhiunt,  the  rival  coniiK>titi»p«  for  royal  tlie  nio^t  frank  luid  iin|H'tuuus  uf  tiio  ]M»litician« 

favor.      He  wu^i    clioUeuged    by  Bluuut  aud  of  hb  time.    He  erected  a  monument  tu  Spen- 
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ser^gare  an  estate  to  Baeon,  and  was  the  fiiend  of  his  inflnenoe.    As  soyereign  of  the  demona, 

of  Wott<»i  and  other  men  of  learning.  he  figored  prominently  in  the  practice  of  ma^ 

D£  VEREUX,  RoBBBT,  son  of  the  preceding^  and  in  many  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  mid- 
8d  earl  of  Essex,  bom  in  Loodon  in  169i,  die  ages.  In  the  mysteries  he  was  often  repre- 
died  in  the  same  dty,  Sept  14, 1646.  He  was  sented  on  the  stage^  with  black  oomplezioiL 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  college^  Oxford,  flaining  eyesi  solphnno  odor,  horns,  tail  hooked 
He  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1608,  and  in  his  nails,  and  cloven  hoof.  Milton  in  the  diaraoter 
16th  year  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Howard,  of  Satan,  and  Klopstook  in  that  of  Abbadonna. 
who  was  a  year  younger  than  himselC  He  pro-  have  personified  the  devil  as  a  fallen  angeL  still 
oeeded  totheuniversify  and  thence  to  the  conti-  bearing  traces  of  his  former  dignity  amid  the 
nent,  while  his  wife  remained  at  court,  and  nam-  disfigurements  caused  by  sin.  The  Mephisto- 
bered  Prince  Henry  and  Rochester  (afterward  pheles  of  Goethe  is  a  more  malignant  character, 
earl  of  Somerset)  among  her  admirera,  A  di«  and  chuckles  in  anticipating  the  ultimate  ruin 
voroe  ensued  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  which  he  is  preparing  by  his  arts. — ^The  TeddiSi 
on  the  plea  of  hit  natural  incapacity,  and  die  a  singular  race  found  in  Koordistan  and  Aiv 
was  soon  after  married  to  Rochester.  Essex  menia,  are  perhaps  the  only  acknowledged  wor- 
led  a  sectary  life  in  his  country  house,  tUl  in  shij^rs  of  the  devil.  They  seem  to  have  oooe 
1620  he  raised  a  troop  and  served  under  the  profsssed  Ohristiani^,  then  Mohammedanism, 
elector  palatine  in  the  wars  of  the  Nether*  and  now  risk  their  destiny  on  devilism.  Ad- 
lands,  tie  was  engaged  in  several  campaigns  mitting  that  the  mighty  angel  Satan,  the  chief 
abroad,  and  as  vice-admiral  commanded  a  fruit-  of  an  angelic  host,  at  presoit  has  a  quarrel  with 
less  expedition  sent  by  England  a^^dnst  SpahL  Qod,  they  yet  believe  that  a  rec<mciliation  will 
ffis  second  marriage  resulted  unhappily  and  in  hereafter  ti^e  place,  and  that  he  will  be  restored 
a  divorce.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civu  war  he  to  his  hi^  estate  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  This 
was  appdnted  lord  general  by  the  parliament,  is  the  foundation  of  their  hone,  and  they  esteem 
laid  siese  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  prochdmed  a  their  chance  for  heaven  a  oetter  one  than  if 
traitor  by  Charles.  He  fought  agamst  the  king  they  trusted  to  their  own  merits  or  to  the  merits 
at  Edg^ill  (1642),  captured  Reading  (1648),  of  the  leader  of  any  other  religion  whatsoever, 
•dvanoed  into  OomwaU,  and,  after  reftidng  to  (See  DxifONB.>---Among  the  most  comjdete 
negotiate  with  the  royaUsts,  met  with  a  succes-  theological  treatises  on  ue  subject  are  those  of 
8ion<^  disasters  which  forced  his  army  to  capit>  Mayer,  Eistoria  Diaboli  (2d  ed.,  Ttlbingen, 
niate,  he  himself  escaping  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth.  1780) ;  Sender,  Venuek  einer  Inbluehen  D^mimr 
He  repaired  to  London,  where  a  parliamentary  oloqit  (Halle,  1785);  and  Sdiulz,  UnUrtewikung 
deputation  waited  on  him  in  honor  of  his  Mth-  ^Utir  du  BeAeutung  de»  Wortt  Teufel  and  Satan 
fhl  services.  He  again  raised  a  corps,  but  ill  inderBibel, — The  devil,  as  the  ideal  of  evil,  vice^ 
health  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  his  command,  crafti,  cunnings  and  knave^.  has  played  a  prom- 
As  early  as  1644  he  suspected  Cromwell  of  a  ineat  part  in  Uterature.  The  following  are  ex- 
design  to  obtain  the  supreme  command  of  tiie  amples :  Hocker;  Wider  den  BasMkrTevifd  (Mag- 
army,  abolish  the  house  of  lords,  and  erect  a  deburg,  1664);  Musculus,  Wider  den  Eh/e-TeufA 
new  govemm^it  according  to  his  own  prind-  (Frankfort,  1666) ;  Fabridus^  Der  heUigej  Muffef 
pies.  He  therefore  urged  his  impeachment  be-  and  ffelehrte  l^fel  (JEuiting&aj  1667);  Luberti, 
fore  the  house  of  lordsi  and  Cromwell  took  re-  Ibet-Naekte-Tet^fel  (Lftbe<^  1678) ;  Brand- 
venge  by  proposing  the  ^^If-denying  ordinance,"  mtdler,  Der  GeU-  Tettfel{B2ei&Ly  1679) ;  MusanS| 
by  which  members  of  both  houses  were  exdud-  MelanehoUeeherTettfel  (Tham,  1672),  and  Spe- 
ed  from  all  offices,  whether  civil  or  military,  eulatwieeher  Tn{fel  (Magdeburg,  1679) ;  the 
This  measure  having  passed,  Essex  ceased  to  be  Theatrum  Diabolorum  (Frankfort,  1666,  con- 
a  parliamentary  general,  but  for  his  services  taininff  20  old  German  writings  similar  to  the 
£10,000  per  annum  was  voted  to  him  out  cHf  preceding) ;  Yelez  de  Guevara,  El  didbelo  eo- 
the  sequestered  estates  of  the  loyalists.  He  irue2a  (Barcdona,  1646);  Dameryal,  LeUerede 
died  in  the  next  year,  and  was  interred  in  West-  la  diablerie  (Paris,  1608) ;  Le  didhle  5otvu,  Le 
minster  abbey,  the  houses  of  parliament  express-  diable  femme^  Le  diable  fendu  et  dSpendu^  Le 
ing  their  req>ect  for  his  memory  by  atten^Ung  diable  d'argmty  Le  diable  bdbiUard  (all  eariy 
his  funeral  in  the   18th   century);   Le   diable  eeitfondu 

DEVIL  (Gr.  dio/SoXor,  scatterer  or  accuser),  (the  Hague,  1740) ;  Le  diable  hemUte  (Amster- 

in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  the  sov-  dam,  1741) ;  Le  Sage,  Le  diable  hoiteux  (Paris, 

ereign  spirit  of  evil.    The  doctrine  of  the  hr  1766);  Fr6d6rSc  Souli6,  Mbmeiree  du   diable 

thersof  the  church,  founded  upon  certain  pas-  (Paris,  18^;  the  '^Parlyament  of  Deuylles,^ 

sages  of  the  Scriptures,  makes  him  the  leader  printed  by  Wyiddn  deWorde  (1609) ;  the  **  WyU 

of  a  rebellion  in  tiie  angelic  world,  the  enemy  of  tiie  Deuyll  and  Last  Testament;"  the  '^Dov- 

of  God,  the  author  and  constant  promoter  dt  UPs  White  fioyes**  (1644);  ^^  Devil  turned  Ronnd- 

sin,  now  suffering  chastisement  for  his  crimes,  head"  (London,  1642);  the  "Devillof  Mascon* 

and  destined  to  eternal  punishment.    Though  (Oxford,  1668) ;  and  Defoe,  the  ^*  Political  His- 

ealled  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  though  all  tory  of  the  Devil,  as  well  Andent  as  Modem" 

heathendom  was  the  effect  of  his  agenov,  yet  (London,  1726). 

his  power  was  broken  by  the  work  of  Chnst,  so  DEVIL-FISH,  a  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  ray 

that  CSiristians  can  rise  superior  to  the  mig^t  ikmily,  and  the  genus  eepkalcpterc,  Q>nm^ril>. 
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In  this  mras  the  bead  is  tmnoated  in  front,  and  sentingin  its  funfl/ what  the  TamplrB  doat  ii 

provided  on  each  side  with  a  pointed,  wing-like  the  hat  iamilj.    This  q>eoinien  waa  again  de> 

pfocesi^  separate  from  the  pectoral  fins,  and  ca-  scribed  brLesnenr  in  the  ^Journal  of  the  Aaad- 

nable  of  independent  motion;  these  prooeases,  emy  of  Natural  Sciences^  (jcL  \r^  ICMX  aa  G, 

DoweTer,  seem  sometimes  to  be  prolongations  giama  (Lao^p.).    CnTier  and  Deloqr  rcwiiiifcf 

of  the  pectorals,  and  give  the  name  to  the  ge-  tlie  latter  a  distinct  species,  rarelr  exeaetof 

nns,  which  signifies  winsa  npon  the  head.    Ilie  the  weight  of  50  lbs.    The  deril-fish  is  oeeA> 

pectorals  are  of  great  breadth,  triangolar,  re-  sionally  seen  bj  the  fishennen  on  the  coast  of 

aembling  wings,  and  making  the  transverse  diam-  the  southern  states  in  summer  and  antmnn,  and 

ter  of  Uie  fish  greater  tlum   the  longitudinal,  manj  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  ita  atmwih 

with  the  tail  indndcd ;  Uie  jaws  are  at  the  end  and  ferodty,  its  extraordinarT  ahape  aad  sua 

of  the  head ;  the  lower  are  tiie  most  advanced ;  having  transformed  a  powerfm  hot  *w«^fm<»t 

the  eves  are  prominent  and  lateral;  the  tail  is  animu  into  a  terrible  monater  in  tlie  ejca  of 

armed  with  one  or  two  serrated  spines^  and  is  those  who  cannot  see  the  admirable  •^'fHttlint 

long  and  slender;  in  front  of  the  spine  is  a  of  means  to  ends  even  ia  tlie  most  ^Maoas 

tuudi  dorsal  fin  with  86  rays;  the  teeth  are  creatures.    Other  species  of  the  genna  an  bmI 

amall,  numerous,  fiat,  and  arrauffed  in  many  with  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Atkntie  and 

rows;  the  small  nostrils  are  placed  near  the  an-  Pacific,  both  in  mid  ocean  and  on  sandy  eoaal% 

gles  of  the  mouth,  and  openings  (probably  the  which  they  approach  to  bring  forth  their  youf; 

anditory)  are  situated  on  the  dorattl  aspect  of  and  doubtless  man  v  of  the  manreUooa  aloriaa  of 

tiie  appendages  to  Uie  head,  behind  the  eyes;  the  sea  serpent  and  other  marine  monsten bava 

the  branchiu  openings  are  6  on  each  side,  large,  arisen  from  the  sight  of  these  animals  spotting 

finear,  near  each  other,  the  5th  being  the  small-  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  dimly  aaan  ba- 

est ;  the  ventral  fins  are  smaU,  rounded,  near  the  neath  the  vessers  keeL    They  are  not  oneoaH 

base  of  the  tail ;  the  skin  is  rough  to  the  touch,  mon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  In 

Bke  that  of  some  sharks ;  the  skeleton  is  carti-  vol  iv.  of  the  "  Zoologiod  Journal,'*  dcacribaa 

laginous.    The  old  genus  eephalopUra  has  been  one  which  was  c^;ytured  in  1888  in  tlie  barbor 

divided  by  Mcdler  and  Uenle,  and  the  genus  e«-  of  Kingston,  Januuca,  after  a  resistanea  of  aevow 

ratoptera  added.    In  the  fint  the  mouth  is  on  al  hours,  which  had  strength  sutBdent  to  draff  8 

the  ventral  asoect,  and  the  pectorals  are  pro-  or  4  boats  fastened  together  at  the  rate  of  4  Bwaa 

longed  forward  to  a  point  oeyond  the  head,  an  hour.    In  this  spedmen,  which  was  smaller 

resembling  horns;  4  species  are  described.    In  than  the  one  descnbed  by  IGtchill,  the  mootb 

the  seooi^  the  moutn  is  at  the  end  of  the  was  27  inches  wide,  opening  into  n  cavity  4^ 

snout,  the  upper  jaw  is  crescentio,  and  the  feet  wide  and  8  feet  aeep,  and  so  vaulted  thai  it 

nnder  convex ;  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  could  easily  contain  the  body  of  a  man.    Ha 

Jaw,  and  they  are  small  and  scale-like  on  the  named  it  C.  manta^  which  is  doobtlem  n  ajno- 

under;  the  pectorals  are  separated  from  the  pre-  nyme  of  C.  raffipymt  (Mitch.).    In  Anm^ 

cephalic  fins  by  a  rayless  space ;  this  includes  8  **  Voyage  round  the  World  '*  there  is  an  ae- 

necies,  and  among  them,  probably,  the  one  men-  count  of  an  immense  fish  which,  *' broad  and 

Uoned  below  as  caught  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  long,  like  a  quilt,  wraps  its  fins  round  n  man  that 

The  devil-fish  mentioned  by  Catesbv,  in  his  happens  to  come  within  its  reach,  and  immcdi- 

^  Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  is  probably  the  ately  squeezes  him  to  death.**    Another  writer 

same  as  the  gigantic  ray  described  by  If  itchlll  in  says  that  it  is  so  inimical  to  the  peari  diver  that 

vol  i.  of  the  ''  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  it  darts  at  him  "  immediately  that  he  aobmeraw^ 

History  of  New  York,'*  under  the  name  of  the  and  envelops  and  devours  him."    The  &h  thus 

^  vampire  of  the  ocean"  (Ctampyrui^  Mitch.),  characterixed  is,  no  doubt,  tlie  ra^  caUed  devil- 

This  8()ectmen  was  taken  in  the  Atlantic,  near  fish,  but  it  b  anatomically  impossible  that  it  can 

the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  in  1823,  and  was  so  seize  its  prey ;  the  accounts  above  mentioned 

ao  Iioavy  as  to  require  3  |Miir  of  oxen,  a  horse,  are  mere  traaitiona,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 

and  Mveral  men  to  drag  it  on  shore ;  it  was  any  one  has  ever  been  a  witness  of  snch  aa 

estimated  to  weigli  about  5  tons,  and  measured  event.    The  pectoral  fins  of  the  devfl-fish  are 

17i  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide ;  the  skin  un  tlie  too  tliick  at  their  bane  and  anterior  margin*  aad 

back  was  blackish  brown,  and  on  the  belly  their  cartilages  are  too  rigid,  to  allow  of  their 

black  and  whiti%  and  very  slimy ;  the  mouth  being  6o  bent  downward  as  to  enfoki  a  man  or 

wast  2|  feet  wide,  tlie  greatest  breadth  of  the  any  other  prey  in  the  manner  alluded  to ;  xhej 

skull  5  feet,  and  the  distance  between  the  eyes  4|  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  Joints,  more 

feet ;  the  cranial  appendages  were  2^  fi-et  long  than  600,  and  must  be  capable  of  a  considerable 

aKd  a  foot  wide,  tapering,  supported  intemallv  variety  of  motions  calculated  to  impel  the  ani- 

by  27  i>arallel  cartilaginous  articulated  rays,  al-  mal  through  the  water  with  great  strength  and 

k>w\iiff  free  motion  in  almost  all  directions,  and  speed ;  any  one  who  has  caught  a  skate,  and 

probahly  used  as  prehensile  organs  ;  the  im-  experiemvd  the  resistance  of  a  fish  2  or  3  feet 

men^  yiectorals  were  attached  to  the  scapular  in  diameter,  can  readily  believe  that  an  ant- 

arrti,  and  contained  77  articulated  parallel  car-  mal  18  feet  in  extent  of  fins  mi|rtit«  if  entangled 

tilaginotLo  rays,  and  were  used  like  wing»  to  tiy  in  the  cable  of  a  small  vessel,  draw  it  for  miles 

through  thv  water.    The  specific  name  of  this  with  considerable  velocity,  as  was  observed  by 

ray  was  gi\^  by  Mitchill  from  its  size,  repro-  Catesby,  and  luw  since  h^ipened  in  the  harbor 
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of  Charleston,  S.  0. ;  it  is  eqnaUj  oonodvable  dhiiion  eu  portage  de  terrm,  from  tbe  Ladn 

that  by  xneaDS  of  the  immense  pectorals  the/  divido.    The  instroment  bj  which  lands  are 

oonld  raise  a  great  commotion  on  the  surface  deWsed  b  cidled  a  will;  the  disposition  of  per- 

of  the  water,  and  even  leap  entirely  ont,  jet  sonal  estate  to  take  effect  alter  the  death  of  the 

the  pectorals  most  be  conudered   as  onnna  person  making  it  is  in  legal  langoage  a  testa- 

of  locomotion,  and  not  of  prehension.    The  ment;  bnt  the  commoni^pellation,  where  both 

appendages  to  the  head  can  hardly  be  used  in  real  and  personal  estate  are indnded,  islast  will 

locomotion ;  Lieut.  St.  John,  who  has  watched  and  testament    The  Roman  teitameiUum  ap- 

attentively  the  movements  of  this  fish,  says  plied  equally  to  the  di^ioeition  of  real  or  i>er- 

that  these  flaps  are  used  in  driving  a  laroe  sonal  ertate,  and  the  same  rules  were  observed 

quantity  of  water  toward  the  mouth  when  the  in  either  case.    But  the  mode  of  executing  a 

animal  is  at  rest,  feeding;  they  can  be  bent  in  will  has  been  always  more  formal  in  England 

front  0^  and  even  into  the  month,  and  are  prob-  than  was  required  for  the  'validity  of  a  testa- 

ably  prehensile  organs  for  various  purposes;  ment — For  a  furUier  explanation  of  the  prin* 

when  swimming,  the  flexible  ends  are  coiled  ciples  applicable  to  devise,  see  Will. 

up.    The  nature  of  the  teeth,  and  the  narrow-  DEVI^SS,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 

nesB  of  the  c^et,  also  render  it  improbable  market  town  of  Wiltshire,  England,  built  on  a 

that  tins  fish  feeds  upon  any  thing  but  small  fine  eminence  on  the  Kennet  c^aL  82  m.  S.  W. 

fry,  which  it  sweeps  toward  the  mouth  by  its  of  London ;  pop.  in  1861, 6,654.  It  has  8  silk  &o- 

cranial  flaps.    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  tories;  the  woollen  manufiwture,  once  carried  on, 

devil-fish,  though  powerful  and  hideous,  is  a  Ib  now  extinct    The  town  is  supposd  to  owe  its 

timid  and  harmless  creature,  avoidiiu^  rather  ori^  to  a  strong  cattle  built  here  in  the  reign 

than  attacking  man ;  but  when  attached  and  of  Henry  L  by.  Boger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 

defending  itself,  the  serrated  spine  of  the  tail  dismanUed  towurd  the  dose  of  Uie  reign  of 

would  prove  a  dangerous  weapon,  inflicting  a  Edward  ILL  The  grain  market  held  here  every 

deep,  lacerated,  and  possibly  fintal  wound  to  man  Thursday  has  been  fiunous  ever  once  the  time 

or  fish  within  its  range.    They  are  (n*egarious,  of  Henry  YUL 

and  are  pursued  by  fi^ermen  for  the  oil  which  DEVONIAN,  the  name  d  one  d  the  great 

the  liver  contains. — Another  large  and  hideous  geological  formations,  including  tiie  old  red 

fish,  sometimes  called  sea  devil  and  devil-fish,  sandiiSone,  and  the  groups  below  it  to  those  of 

isthe2c9>Atu«pifcat^tiM(Iinn.),  which  will  be  the  upper  Silurian.    It  is  named  from  South 

described  under  the  title  of  Goosi  Fish.  Devon  in  England,  where  its  strata  were  first 

DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE.      See  Advooatub  distinguished  in  1887  from  those  of  the  silu- 

DiABOLL  rian  and  carboniferous  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir 

DEVIL'S    BRIDGE,   a  remarkable   stone  B.  Murchison.    The  formation  is  reco^puzed  by 

bridge  over  the  Beuss,  in  Switzerland.    It  is  its  fosnls  and  relative  position  in  various  parts 

on  Sie  road  fit>m  Germany  to  Italy,  over  the  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  nowhere  found  so  largely 

pass  of  St  Gothard,  and  crosses  the  river  from  developed  as  in  the  United  States.    In  the  New 

mountain  to  mountain,  a  distance  of  about  76  York  system  of  the  roc^  it  includes  the  follow- 

feet    It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  ing  groups,  though  it  is  tiiought  by  Prof.  HaU 

of  Uie  kind  in  Switzerland,  though  there  are  that  the  fossils  of  the  8  last  named  nearly  re- 

otliers  which  surpass  it  in  height,  length,  and  semble  those  of  the  Ludlow  group  of  MurchlsoiL 

width.    The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  and  that  these  should  consequently  be  referred 

romantic  and  beautiful  scenery.  to  tiie  upper  dlurian : 

DEVIL'S  WALL,  a  name  given  during  the  AwinitiMn  okk* 

middle  ages  to  the  remains  of  some  Boman  for-  vamm,                          bms  ^  n.  t» 

tifications  designed  to  protect  the  Boman  settle-         CrtAOi  group,  or  old  red  Mndrtone fSJ^* 

ments  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  against  the         Poru^^ vJnQ  « 

inroads  of  the  fi«e  German  tribes.    These  de-         GoaMoef ^      ^ 

fences  originally  consisted  of  a  row  of  palisades,  Smiiton .' !  .* !  *  .*  .*       *   .'  .* ! .' .'  .* .' .'     !  .' .' .'  1,000  •• 

in  front  of  which  extended  a  deep  ditch.    The  MaroeUns*. '.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. !'.'.'.     60  » 

emperor  Probus  strengthened  them  by  the  ereo^         On3lSS!**i ^  ** 

tion  of  a  wall  868  m.  long,  passing  over  rivers  Sehoiuurto       I                                    ^o  « 

and  mountains,  and  through  volleys,  and  protect-         Cwidi-giuigritJ 

ed  by  towers  phused  at  in^yvals.  Theonlypor-         Ori*k«i7««d»t«n6........ stoso 

tions  of  this  wall  now  distinguishable  are  be-  Of  these  groups,  some  of  the  thickest  thin  away 
tween  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  Cologne,  on  in  other  states,  while  others,  as  the  calcareous 
the  Bhine.  In  some  pla^ses  the  ruins  are  over-  strata  of  the  corniferous  and  Onondaga  groups, 
grown  with  oaks,  in  others  they  form  elevated  which  together  seldom  exceed  60  feet  in  thick- 
roads  or  pathways  through  dense  forests,  while  ness  in  New  York,  spread  out  over  the  western 
not  unfrequently  modem  edifices  have  been  built  states  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and 
above  them.  Tennessee  rivers  in  almost  continuous  strata 
DEVISE.  By  this  term  is  designated  the  of  coralline  rocks.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  notices  a 
disposition  of  lands  to  take  effect  after  the  death  fine  display  of  these  calcareous  rocks  at  the  falls 
of  the  devisor.  It  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  sig-  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  In  the  horizontal 
nified  at  first  any  division  of  lands,  marque  d$  water-worn  strata,,  "the  softer  parts  having  de- 
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«ompoied  and  waited  swat,  the  harder  oalea-  and  Tast  dooln  or  b«iiia  at  Fdiot  EeylMHi  ftr 

recNisoorabitaiid  oat  in  TOuei^  their  erect  sterna  fitting  and  repairing  war  ateamera,  oonoMBoad 

aanding  out  brandiea  predaelj  as  when  they  inl844,andemhradnf  anareaoCflaeniL  The 

were  liring.*^  FlnespedmensoifTarioQS^edes  immense  roofii  orer  tlie  dook%  oonaiaCi^f  ef 

of  coralline  are  obtained  at  thia  loealitf ,  and  lin^  arohes,  without  hgtUeaws  or  pBlan^  an 

new  are  oontinoal]^  brongfat  out  b J  the  action  wonders  of  ardiitectoralaldlL    AeaBalTifMt 

d  the  riyer  npon  the  rodu,  and  may  be  col*  wide  mna  nearly  throng^  the  yard,  ttmmm^ 

leoted  at  low  sti«;eaof  the  water.    Bat  only  «  eating  with  the  boat  pond.    On  the  a  iUa 

species  foond  in  this  coantiy  in  the  whole  De-  are  an  oater  mast  pond  and  meat  booae^  tiadMr 


fonian  series  are  ident^ed  with  the  45  British    berths,  saw  pits,  a  smithery  wKh  4l^§afn^m 


corals  described  in  1858  by  Milne-  inner  mast  house  and  mast  ]ock% 

Edwards  and  Joles  Haime.     The  formation  which  planks  are  steamed  and  cnrved«  n  1mb( 

aboonds  with  the  greatest  Tariety  of  fossil  mol-  magazine,  and  a  rope  ftctory.  nnnalittwff  of  I 

liMcoas  animals  ud  crinoidea,  the  genera  of  stone  and  iron  bnildin  a  ealm  1,S00  §A  kmg 

which,  and  aome  of  the  spedea,  are  identifled  and  8  stories  hurh.    The  nnmbw  of 

with  Uie  DcTonian  fSossils  of  Europe.  i^yed  in  the  wm^  estabUduneBt 

DE  VOKPOBTf  a  paiiiamentary  and  muni-  amounts  to  3,00a 

dpsl  borough  and  naw  arsenal  in  DcTonshire,  DEVOKSHIRE,  a  maritime  ea  of 

Enffland,  bmlt  on  the  Tamar.  where  that  river  aeeond  in  siae  only  to  that  of  Ycrit,  ita  ^w^m- 

makes  a  bold  sweep  toward  the  £^  and  widens  est  extent  from  K.  to  8.  being  71  m,  ftoai  IL 

into  the  fine  estotfycaDed  the  BLamoaze,  just  to  W.  7Sm.;  area,  S,686  8q.m.;  pop.  la  1811, 

before  its  entrance  into  Plymooth  aound,  218  nu  688,959 ;  in  1861,  667,088.     It  la  boandei  m 

&  W.  of  London,  and  li  m.  W.  of  Plymouth;  the  N.  and  K.  W.  by  the  Bristol  ehauNl;  m 

pop.  in  1851, 60,169.    Its  hart>or,  od»  of  scTeral  the  W.  br  the  river  Tamar  and  ¥ai  Jawl  wa 

lemaricable  natural  havena  opening  into  the  ter,  which  separate  it  fhNn  Com  wail;  omllMflL 

aonnd,  is  4  m.  long,  i m.  wide,  from  16  to  80  and  S.E.bT the  British  diannd;  nndomliMlL 

fiithoms  deepi  perfecdy  safe,  and  capable  of  and  K.  E.,by  the  oountiea  of  Dorset  and  Saoh 

ahdterinff  the  wnole  British  nayy  at  once;  but  it  erset    The  liTers  of  Devon  are  the  Tnw^Tbi^ 

la  difficult  of  entrance.    The  town  is  IxNmded  ridge,  Tamar,  Dart,  Teign,  Eze^  TsTf «  rtjas, 

8u  and  W.  by  the  river,  and  E.  by  a  creek  Tealm,  Erme,  Avon,  Otter,  (Sid,  Asa,  and  L^fm, 

which  separatee  it  tnm  Stonehoose,  contiguous  Trout  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  most «f  Umbo; 

to  Plymouth.    With  these  two  places  it  is  so  the  Tamar  and  Tary  famtoh  valuabkt  aahaoa  §^ 

ckMely  connected,  that  the  8  may  almost  be  said  eries;  the  Eze  salmon  are  thought  thebaslln 

to  Ibrm  a  shic^  dty,  and  it  was  not  until  1884  England;  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  mliins 

that  Devonportacquiredaeparate  municipal  priv^  streams  are  found  phdoe,ldngfish,torpedoaa^aBd 

lieges,  and  changed  its  old  name  of  Piymooth  cattle  fish.    Theeoonty  has8csinab:  thoOtaaa 

Dock  for  that  whidi  it  now  bears.    A  fiuted  Western,  86  m.  long,  connecting  the  8.  K  eoaat 

ednmn  of  the  Doric  order,  approached  by  a  flight  with  the  Bristol  channd,  the  Ijimar  oanid,  and 

of  140  steps,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Tavistock  canaL  The  Brtetol  and  Eaatar  and 

the  event    There  are  8  churches,  8  chapels  of  the  Soutii  of  Devon  raflways  dao  traverse  the 

ease,  17  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  17  prin-  county.    Devonshire  is  a  rich  mineral  ooontry, 

dpal  schools,  including  a  naval  and  mUitary  free  fbmishing  copper  and  lead  in  considerable  ab«»> 

acDOol,  and  an  institu&»  in  which  100  girls  are  dance,  with  smaUer  quantities  of  tin,  iron,  bis> 

edacated  and  clothed,  a  publio  library,  orphan  muth,  and  many  other  minoral  suhstancea,  be» 

aayloma,  and  a  theatre.  Water  is  brought  from  aide  coal  and  marble.    It  is  supposed  thai  the 

Dartmoor,  in  a  winding  conduit  nearly  80  m.  inhabitante  worked  the  iron  and  other  melalBe 

long.    With  the  exception  of  some  breweries  mines  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romansi  The  tin 

and  soap-boiling  houses,  Devonport  contains  no  mines  were  ancientiy  numerous  and  valnaUe, 

factories  of  importance.    The  density  of  the  but  are  now  neariy  abandoned,  those  of  Gom* 

population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wall  being  so  much  richer.    There  are  aevteral 

nlaee  in  England,  there  being  no  fewer  than  rarieties  of  lead  ore,  one  of  which  ia  very  rich 

86,000  people  liviug  on  )  of  a  so.  m.,  with  an  in  silver.    Cobalt,  antimony,  and  native  sQver 

average  of  10  iD<ll%'idual8  to  each  house,  where-  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantitiea.  The 

as  the  proportion  io  Liverpool  is  but  7,  and  in  marbles  quarried  from  the  limestone  rocln on  the 

Manchester  bat  6.    I>o%'onport  is  fortified  on  E  and  8.  coasts  are  of  fine  colors  and  beanti- 

the  N.,  Su,  and  £.  by  a  wall,  a  breastworic,  and  folly  veined,  bard,  susceptible  of  a  good  poUsh, 

A  deep  diteh,  while  the  entrance  from  the  sea  and  much  resemble  Italian  marble.    Fine  pipe 

is  commanded  by  several  heavy  batteries.  These  cUy,  potters'  clay,  which  is  exported  toother 

works  were  begun  bv  George  IL    The  chief  coantrieis  and  slate  of  excellent  quality,  are 

feature  of  the  town  is  the  dock  yard,  commenced  found  abundantly.    The  agriculture  of  lie  von- 

by   William  III.,  who  built  the  banin  and  2  shire   is  in   a  fiouriithing   condition.    Of  the 

docks.    It  lias  a  river  front  of  S,500  feet,  and  a  1,654,400  acrc«  of   land,  about  1,200,000  are 

mazimnm  breadth  of  1,(M)0  feet,  the  area  en-  under  cultivation.    The  8.  and  B.  E.  parte  of 

dosed  beinir  about  9i  acres.    There  are  S  dry  the  county  contain  extensive  wartea,  the  au^ 

docks,  one  double  and  one  single  dock  for  shi|is  fiices  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  rocks 

«f  the  line,  one  graving  dock,  6  building  alip^  and  detached  masses  of  granite    To  the  X. 
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and  N.  W.  are  fonnd  larce  tracts  of  swampy  sessed  to  propertytaz,  1850-^51,  was  £2,786,861. 
groond  and  many  peat  bogps  of  great  depth.  The  county  town  is  Exeter,  where  the  as^zes  are 
The  vale  of  Exeter,  containing  abont  200  eq.  m»  held.  The  county  is  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Exe- 
consbts  of  some  very  fine  land,  and  is  one  of  ter,  and  is  included  in  the  western  circuit.  It 
the  richest  valleys  in  the  kingdom.  The  dis-  returns  in  all  22  members  to  parliament,  viz. :  4 
trict  called  South  Hams,  extending  firom  Tor-  for  the  county  (2  for  t^e  norUiem  and  2  for  the 
bay  round  to  Plymouth,  is  known  as  the  gar-  southern  division),  2  for  each  of  the  towns  of 
den  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified  Barnstaple,  Tiverton,  Exeter,  Devonport,  Honi- 
and  very  productive.  In  the  vale  of  Exeter  ton,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  and  Totness,  and  1 
are  raised  wheat,  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  flax,  each  for  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth.  It  has  1,614 
The  pasture  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy  day  schools,  with  64,266  scholars,  and  772  Sun- 
uses,  though  some  attention  is  paid  to  raising  day  schools,  with  58,408  scholars ;  1,297  places 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  West  Devon  f  of  the  en-  of  worship,  of  which  649  belong  to  the  establish- 
clo»xl  lands  are  alternated  with  com  and  varl-  ed  church.  The  county  gives  the  title  of  duke 
ous  kinds  of  grasses,  such  as  red  clover,  rye  to  the  Oavendish,  and  of  earl  to  the  Oonrte- 
grass,  white  dover,  and  trefoiL  Irrigation  is  nay  &mily.  There  are  ancient  ruins  in  various 
commonly  practised,  as  also  peat  burning;  or-  parts  of  the  county,  among  which  are  several 
chards  and  apple  trees  in  hedges  are  common,  abbeys,  and  numerous  old  British  cairns.  The 
and  oats,tumips,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  many  chief  noblemen^s  and  gentlemen's  seats  are  Oas- 
districts.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  from  16  to  25  tie  hill,  seat  of  Earl  f  ortescue ;  Stover  lodge, 
bushels  per  acre;  of  barley,  from  85  to  50.  that  of  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  Endsleigh,  of  the 
Devonshire  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  duke  of  Bedford;  8altram,oftheearlof  Morley; 
quality  of  its  cider.  Butter  is  made  in  consider-  Mount  Edgecumbe,  of  the  earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
able  quantities,  the  average  produce  of  cows  be-  cumbe;  Bagtor  manor,  of  Lord  Oranstoun; 
ing  a  pound  per  day.  Devonshire  cows  are  noted  Exeter  palace,  of  the  biflhop  of  Exeter ;  Bicton, 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  imported  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle ;  Haldon  house,  of  Sir  L. 
into  the  United  States.  The  purest  breeds  are  dis-  Palk,  hart ;  and  Escot,  of  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  hart, 
tinguished  by  a  high  red  color,  without  white  DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
spots ;  they  are  fine  in  the  bone  and  clean  in  &mily  of  German  actors,  of  whom  the  most 
the  neck,  tiiin  skinned,  and  silky  in  handling ;  eminent  are :  I.  Ludwio,  bom  in  Berlin,  Deo. 
have  horns  of  medium  length  bent  upward,  a  15, 1784^  died  Dec.  80, 1882.  His  father,  a  silk 
small  tail  set  on  very  high,  a  light  dun  ring  mercer,  mtended  him  for  a  mercantile  life,  but 
around  the  eye,  and  are  noted  for  feeding  at  an  in  obedience  to  his  instincts  he  forsook  the  pater- 
early  age.  A  good  Devonshire  cow  will  yield,  nal  mansion  at  the  age  of  18,  joined  a  company 
for  the  first  20  weeks  after  calving,  about  8  of  strolling  actors,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  The  cows  weigh  from  ance  upon  the  stage  in  Schiller's  *^  Bride  of  Mes- 
420  to  460  lbs.,  the  oxen  from  700  to  820  sina."  He  afterward  travelled  with  the  same 
lbs.  The  North  Devon  cattle,  anoUier  variety,  company  through  Saxony,  and  in  1806  accepted 
are  in  great  demand  for  the  firm  grain  of  their  an  engagement  at  the  court  theatre  of  Dessau, 
meat,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  oxen  from  which  he  was  tempted  to  retire  on  the 
for  work.  The  native  horses  are  small,  but  promise  of  his  father  to  pay  his  debts  if  he 
hardy,  and  much  accustomed  to  the  pack  sad-  would  renounce  the  stage.  Devrient,  however, 
die.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  various,  but  mostly  rejected  the  ofler.  Soon  after  the  demands  of  his 
of  the  Dorsetshire  kind.  Landed  property  creditors  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Bres- 
in  Devonshire  seems  to  be  more  regularly  di-  lau,  where  he  acted  with  great  success  for  several 
vided  than  in  most  other  counties,  there  being  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  actor  Iffland, 
few  very  large  freeholds ;  the  farms  are  held  who  at  the  close  of  his  career  recognized  in 
generally  by  leases  of  8  lives,  or  for  99  years.  Devrient  a  fit  successor  to  himself^  he  was  in- 
As  the  lives  drop,  new  ones  are  put  in,  on  pay-  duced  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  in  1815  he  ap-^ 
ment  of  an  adequate  sum.  Farms  average  peared  for  the  first  time  as  Franz  Moor,  in 
from  100  to  200  acres.  Devonshire  formerly  Schiller's  "  Robbers."  From  that  time  until  his 
manufactured  thin  woollen  goods,  and  carried  death  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
on  a  considerable  woollen  trade  with  Spain,  but  Germany,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  popu- 
this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined ;  lar  with  Berlin  audiences.  A  fatal  passion  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  a  species  of  serge,  spirituous  liquors,  which  he  had  indulged  for 
known  as  long  ells,  being  the  only  remains  of  .many  years,  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave, 
it..  The  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  manufacture  Devrient  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  amia- 
of  linen  goods,  have  superseded  the  former  Indus-  ble  and  almost  childlike  character  than  for  his 
try ;  also,  in  and  about  Tiverton,  great  quanti-  histrionic  powers.  His  eminence  as  an  actor 
ties  of  lace  and  lace  net  are  made,  which  find  a  was  the  offspring  of  his  natural  genius,  rather 
market  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ship-build-  than  the  result  of  study  or  reflection.  He  was 
ing  isanother  branch  oflabor  giving  employment  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  He  was 
to  numbers  of  men.  The  chief  ship  yard  is  the  married  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  left  no 
royal  dock  yard  at  Devonport.  The  county  con-  children.  II.  Karl  August,  nephew  of  the 
tains  33  hundreds,  465  parishes,  and  86  market  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  5,  1798.  He 
towns.    The  annual  value  of  real  property  as-  served  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  in  the  campaign 
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of  1815  a^dnst  Frftnoe,  and  was  present  at  the  snifaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  TIm 
battle  of  Waterloo;  was  afterward  engaged  in  atmosphere  always  contains  within  it  more  or 
mercantile  pnr8Qits,and  in  1819  made  his  d^but  leas  aqneoos  vapor  in  an  invisible  form.  The 
on  the  stage  at  Brunswick.  In  1823  he  was  vapor  appears  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  as  salt  la 
married  to  the  celebrated  singer,  Wilhelmine  held  dissolved  in  clear  sea  water ;  and  as  tba 
8chroeder,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1828.  capacity  of  a  fluid  to  hold  salts  in  solutioD  de- 
He  has  acted  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  for  pends  commonly  on  its  temperature,  so  does 
many  years  past  has  been  established  at  Hano-  that  of  the  air  to  retain  vapor.  If  the  temper- 
ver.  lie  was  long  celebrated  for  his  spirited  ature  be  depressed,  the  vapor  begins  to  appear. 
personation  of  leading  parts  in  genteel  comedy.  When  a  body  of  warm  air  strikes  the  snmaul 
ill.  PniLipp  Eduard,  brother  of  the  preceding,  of  a  cold  mountain,  the  moisture  is  precipitated 
bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  11,  1801.  He  commenced  in  the  form  of  rfdn.  Partially  cooled,  it  takes 
his  artistic  career  as  a  bariton  singer,  but  after-  the  form  of  mist  or  fog,  and  floats  in  a  dense 
ward  appeared  almost  exclusively  in  the  spoken  cloud  in  the  low  places  where  the  soil  is  wanner 
drama.  lie  has  less  natural  senius  than  any  than  the  idr.  A  current  of  warm  air  dSsadvci 
of  his  family,  but  is  a  careful  and  cultivated  the  vapor,  and  the  fog  '^ifts.**  Dew  lathe  va- 
actor,  a  successful  writer  of  dramas,  and  an  an-  por  of  the  air,  extracted  b^  the  greater  chilUnea 
thority  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  profession,  of  the  surfiices  upon  which  the  moli^ra  is  da- 
His  chief  works  were  published  in  6  vols.,  in  posited.  It  may  do  made  to  separate  from  the 
Leipsic,  in  1846-^9,  under  die  title  of  Drama-  apparently  dry  air  of  a  warm  room,  by  plaring 
U9ehe  und  dramaturgi$ehe  Sehr{ften^  and  in-  in  it  a  pitcher  of  cold  water.  Tlie  air  in  eoo- 
dudo  several  plays,  miscelhineous  publications  tact  with  the  pitcher  sheds  its  moisture,  whidi 
relating  to  the  stage,  and  a  history  of  the  drama  collects  in  minute  drops,  and  more  is  added  from 
in  Gennuny.  IV.  Gustav  Exil,  brother  of  adjoining  strata  of  air,  so  long  as  the  tempera- 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept  4,  1803.  ture  of  the  pitcher  is  kept  sufficiently  below 
like  his  two  brothers  and  his  uncle,  he  was  that  of  the  room.  The  degree  of  temperature 
intended  for  the  mercantile  profession ;  but  an  to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  for  it  to  begin 
irresistible  inclination  led  him  in  1821  to  the  to  deposit  its  moisture,  is  called  the  dew  poinL 
theatre,  where  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence.  It  varies  with  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
He  is  well  known  on  almost  every  stuge  in  Ger-  moisture  which  the  atmosphere  happens  to  coo* 
many,  and  has  assumed  with  succctssmany  of  the  tain  for  its  actual  temperature.  If  it  haa  Joat 
parts  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  which  been  deprived  of  a  considerable  proportion,  and 
iiis  uncle  Ludwig\4  name  is  idcntined.  His  wife,  has  acquired  a  higher  temperature,  it  must  be 
Dorothea  I^>hler,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  reduced  to  as  great  a  degree  of  cold  as  before 
in  1842,  was  an  excellent  comic  actress,  and  ably  to  part  with  any  more  moisture ;  but  if  alreidy 
aecondod  her  husband  for  many  years.  On  Nov.  saturated  with  as  much  moisture  as  it  can  con- 
11, 1857,  the  08th  anniversary  of  Schiller^s  birth-  tain  at  its  temperature,  an^  chUlineaa  being 
day,  3  member;*  of  the  Devrient  family,  Gustav  induci^  will  cause  its  precipitation  to  com- 
Emil,  Knri  August,  and  Karl's  son,  apiK*arod  to-  mence.  Dew  is  not  therefore,  as  it  has  been 
gether  at  Hanover,  in  the  play  of'*  Don  Carlos.-'  generally  described  by  poets,  a  shower  *'  which 
V.  WiLiiBijfiNE  ScuRoEDEit  Devrient,  a  Well-  folls  like  gentle  riun  rrom  heaven.*^  Almoft 
known  Min^T  on  the  (ierman  stage,  burn  in  Ilain-  univenudly  its  nature  has  been  misconceived. 
burp,  Oct.  6,  1H05.  From  her  mother,  the  oele-  Horace  sfK^aks  of  roresplurii ;  Virgil  says:  rth 
brated  actress  Sophie  Si'hroeder,  she  inherited  rantia  rUlimiis  oitra  ;  and  Pliny  :  cum  ro$  eefi- 
considerable  drniiiatic  talent,  and  in  1^<20,  liaving  disfft ;  and  our  common  form  uf  exprewion  at 
from  tlie  o^re  of  5  upward  distinguished  herself  in  this  day  PiK>aks  of  the  dew  dntps.  Aristotle  alone 
chiMnirs  partM,  and  in  the  corpn  (U  hulUt^  she  api>earsto  have  conceived  its  true  nature,  wht-n 
ttpjH'ared in  Viiniiaa.s  Aririo in  Schiller's  trans-  he  describes  it  as  the  moisture  ii<'p.-irated  fh-ra 
lutioii  of  tlie  Phidre  of  Kacine.  She  Mwn  after  the  cold  air.  Mysteriously  api>earing  ufion  the 
devotnl  hepiilf  t«)  the  stmly  of  inUMf,  and  in  1^2 1  blades  of  grass,  and  refreshing  the  vegetation  in 
made  hiT  (K'-but  us  Paniiiiu  in  Moz:irt*s  Z*ifthrr-  climates  where  rain  rarely  if  ever  falK  urA 
JIvU.  Tlie  iH-aiit y  of  lier  voire,  her  artistic  skill  gathering  Ujum  the  herbage  in  siiarkling  U-sds, 
and  drantatir  po\\\r<t,  nnm  plru-ed  her  in  the  while  it  avoided  the  barren  ami  n>eky  ^urfsi^ 
first  rank  of  (ieninii  ;'r/f;ic'/Av</if,  and  for  many  the  simple  peasant  might  well  Knik  u{v<n  it  as 
years  >!ie  \iiv\  no  •superior  on  the  (ierinan  ^tai^o  a  special  bk>s>ing  sent  like  manna  dir«.vt  from 
in  suoh  parts  as  hmma  Amiri  in  ////i  frinntnui^  Iieuveiu  and  p«»s>essi.tl  of  wonde rlul  virtn».-s  far 
lA'onora  in  FiiltUn^  the  Vt>iftiff  in  SpontiniV  tran>oendini;thoseoft>ther  cry -^tal  waters  l.««w. 
ojKTa  of  that  name,  t!n*  Kuri/'inf/tr  **(  \'nn  ever  pure.  Hen<v  it  eiUnet»»lK»  pn-Mri  I  Hjtl  f»»nv- 
wVU-r,  and  »>thers  «)f  a  similar  rhararter.  She  storing  to  the  features  the  fresh  «!»«rnisnf  youth, 
has  aNo  miu^  in  I*aris  and  Konditn,  tut  her  chief  and  by  the  alchemUts  to  bi»  ummI  in  their  pn»- 
laurel"  liave  In'en  gained  in  (termany.  Site  wils  eess^s  as  a  M»lvent  of  subtle  and  niy*terioTi» 
marrii-d  i[i  ls*j:j  ti)  Karl  Au^ni-^t  lUvrimt,  \v:li  jMiwers.  And  when  at  the  c1i»m'  of  life  the  an- 
diviirrt-.l  i*r,.m  Idm  in  ls2S,  and  in  l*^5o  ctm-  c i en t  patriarch  confers  his  Me?*»ing  in  the  words: 
traried  a  stv)nil  matrimonial  en;:a;:ement  with  **(iod  ^'ive  thee  i»f  the  dew  of  heaven.**  tha 
a  Livi»ni.in  noMeiimn.  muned  Von  l$«M'k.  eimide  dew  dn»p  seems  t(»  typify  ull  heaver*a 
DEW,  the  humidity  of  the  uir  deiK>sited  on  choicest  gifts.    The  pheuuuenii  attending  tba 
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production  of  dew  were  imperfectly  compre-  to  reflect  the  heat  that  radiates  fh)m  the  sur- 
hended  previoas  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wells,  face,  and  tarn  it  back,  so  that  the  requisite  dif- 
and  the  publication  in  1814  of  hb  essay  upon  ference  of  temperature  between  the  surface  and 
the  subject  This  treatise,  pronounced  by  Dt,  the  air  can  no  longer  exist.  Any  other  over- 
Thomson  to  be  **  OT^  of  the  most  beautifm  ex-  shadowing  object,  as  a  tree  or  a  bush,  has  the 
amples  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  English  same  effect  as  the  cloud ;  and  the  gardener,  fear- 
language/*  presents  in  clear  form  the  various  ing  that  when  the  dew  is  changed  to  hoar  frost 
phenomena  as  observed  by  him  for  two  sue-  the  results  of  this  radiation  may  reach  npon  the 
cessive  years  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  plants  the  freezing  temperature,  throws  over 
observations  are  criticized  by  Sir  John  Leslie  them  a  thin  sheet  or  mat,  which  retains  the  radi- 
for  want  of  address  and  delicacy  in  the  ex-  ating  heat  as  it  is  retained  by  a  cloud.  Numerous 
peri  men  ts,  and  omission  to  make  use  of  the  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  relative 
hygrometer  and  pyroscope  ;  and  he  expresses  capacity  of  metals  and  other  substances  to  receive 
much  regret  that  Dr.  Wells  should  have  sought  dew.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  arranged 
to  explain  the  production  of  the  cold  by  the  in  the  same  order  as  that  which  would  repre- 
aid  of  the  ^  very  loose,  cumbrous,  and  vision-  sent  the  relative  rapidity  at  which  they  would 
ary  hypothesis  of  M.  Prcvost  of  Geneva,  con-  be  cooled  down  when  exposed  under  a  clear  sky. 
cerning  what  is  gratuitously  called  radiant  This  rate  of  cooling  would  evidently  vary  in  the 
heat.*'  According  to  Prof.  Leslie,  the  low  tern-  same  substance  according  to  its  structure  and 
perature  of  the  bodies  upon  which  the  dew  col-  the  smoothness  or  rou^ness  of  its  surface, 
lects  b  induced  by  the  descent  of  cold  air,  which  Twiss  and  bushes  change  their  temperature 
is  precipitated  in  distinct  pulsations,  determined  much  more  rapidly  than  the  same  material 
by  the  application  of  the  astheriscope,  by  which  would  in  a  solid  block.  The  polished  surfaces 
their  intensity  also  is  measured.  Two  requbites  of  metals  receive  less  dew  than  other  sub- 
are  essential,  it  appears,  for  the  abundant  pre-  stances ;  and  bodies  laid  upon  them  lose  in  part 
cipitation  of  dew ;  one  b  the  saturation  of  the  their  capacity  for  receiving  thb  deposit  by  rea- 
atmosphere  with  moisture,  and  the  other  a  son  of  the  contact.  Probably  the  worst  con- 
chilled  surface  to  condense  it.  Tlie  atmosphere  ductors  of  heat  as  a  general  rule,  other  circum- 
is  likely  to  contain  the  most  mobture  for  its  stances  of  texture,  smooUiness,  dsc,  being  the 
temperature  after  rains,  when  the  air  b  cooled,  same,  receive  the  most  dew.  It  b  deposited 
and  abundant  evaporation  b  going  on  from  ob-  freely  upon  glass.  The  electrical  condition  of 
jects  upon  the  surface,  and  tiirough  the  pores  these  objects  has  no  influence  upon  their  ool- 
of  the  soil.  This  evaporation  tends  to  chill  the  looting  dew.  The  quantity  of  dew  which  ha^ 
surfaces  from  which  it  is  taking  place,  and  the  gaUiered  in  a  single  night  has  been  so  great, 
blades  of  grass  and  all  shrubs  and  light  bodies  that  it  could  be  determined  by  the  rain  gauge, 
near  the  ground  assume  a  much  lower  tempera-  Dr.  Dalton  estimates  the  amount  precipitated 
ture  than  that  of  the  air  above  them.  Dr.  Wells  annually  in  England  to  be  5  inches.  In  some 
states  that  this  difference  of  temperature  bo-  countries  it  js  so  copiously  produced,  that  the 
tween  the  grass  and  the  air  4  feet  above  the  want  of  rains  such  as  fall  in  other  regions  b  not 
ground  amounts  in  clear  and  still  nights  to  8®  seriously  felt  by  the  vegetation.  Along  portions 
or  9°,  and  in  one  instance  he  observed  a  dif-  of  the  western  coast  of  both  North  and  South 
ference  of  14? ;  but  in  cloudy  nights  the  grass  America  rain  clouds  are  rarely  seen  in  many 
was  sometimes  as  warm  as  the  air.  Bodies  of  years ;  the  Cordilleras  have  stripped  the  air  pass- 
a  filamentous  structure,  like  cotton,  flax,  hair,  ing  over  them  in  the  trade  winds  of  nearly  all 
silk,  gossamer,  &c.,  and  of  a  downy  nature,  as  its  mobture,  and  the  pleasantly  cool  and  clear 
swan's  down  especiall3r,  are  particularly  subject  nights  along  the  Pacific  coast  are  particularly 
to  be  thus  affected,  ana  the  deposit  of  dew  first  fiavorable  for  the  deposition  of  dew.  In  the  dry 
takes  place  npon  them.  Each  growing  plant  regions  of  Palestine,  according  to  Maundrell,  the 
has  its  own  peculiar  power  of  condensing  mobt-  dew  gathering  upon  the  tents  wets  them  as  if  it 
nre,  which  is  no  doubt  proportioned  to  its  re-  had  rained  aU  night.  The  great  deserts  alone 
quirements  of  this  refreshing  agent.  When  the  receive  no  mobture  by  rain  or  by  dews.  Their 
rays  of  the  sun  cease  to  strike  directly  upon  the  heated  surface  presents  no  cool  object  to  arrest 
surface,  the  dew-gathering  objects  soon  mani-  any  vapor  that  may  pass  over  it ;  and  the  fall  of 
fest  the  want  of  that  temperature  which  dur-  the  temperature  of  lina  surface  can  rarely  reach 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  had  kept  them  above  the  a  point  at  which  the  little  moisture  contained  in 
dew  point  If  no  wind  is  stirring  to  mix  the  the  air  above  could  be  so  condensed  as  to  satu- 
air  and  produce  uniformity  of  temperature,  the  rate  it.  The  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
blades  of  grass  may  exhibit  moisture  upon  their  be  swept  by  the  Etesian  winds  over  the  sandy 
surface  before  the  sun  has  reached  the  horizon,  pldns  of  Sahara,  but  the  clouds  are  no  sooner 
and  soon  after  having  passed  it  drops  are  likely  touched  by  the  burning  rays  reflected  from  these 
to  collect.  If  it  be  a  cool  night  of  spring  or  than  they  disappear  liie  the  morning  mbts  be- 
autnmn,  succeeding  a  hot  day,  the  deposition  fore  the  rising  sun. 

of  dew  b  likely  to  increase  as  the  night  becomes  DEW,  Thomas  Roderio,  an  American  writer 

oolder ;  and  in  the  latter  half  more  is  precipi-  on  government,  history,  and  political  economy, 

tated  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Should  born  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Ya.,  Dec.  5,  1802, 

clouds  gather,  the  process  ceases,  these  seeming  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  6, 1846.    He  was 
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gnul tinted  at  William  and  Mary  collc^,  and  eagerly  welcomed  for  the  richnen  and  variety 
bewail  tlio  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  health  of  his  conversotioD.  In  tlie  summer  of  1840  be 
failiui?,  ho  spent  2  years  in  tiie  south  of  Europe,  morrieil,  and  immediately  afterword  embarked 
in  the  autumn  of  1827  was  elected  professor  with  his  bride  fur  a  short  Euroiiean  tear.  He 
of  political  economy,  history,  and  metaphysics  lived  only  to  reach  Paris,  and  oied  there  and- 
in  >Villiam  and  Mary  college,  and  in  183G  was  deuly  on  the  night  of  his  arrival.  His  reuaiu 
made  president  of  that  institution.  In  1829  repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 
ho  published  his  *^  Lectures  on  the  Restrict-  D£W££S,  Wiixiam  Pom,  an  American  phy- 
ive  {System,"  which  had  been  delivered  be-  sician,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  db»ea£€»  of 
fore  his  college  class.  It  was  brought  out  at  a  women  and  children  in  the  universitv  of  Penn- 
moment  w ben  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject  8ylvunia,bornatPottsgrove,  Penn.,1aay6, 17G8. 
of  the  taritf,  between  protectioniitts  and  free-  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  18, 1841.  Uis  great- 
traders  ;  and  though  emanating  from  die  closet  grandlatlier,  who  was  a  Swede,  was  one  uf  the 
of  a  tbinker  removed  from  the  agitations  of  {kh  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
litical  warfare,  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  pub-  river,  before  tlie  arrival  of  William  Penn.  The 
lie  mind,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  father  of  Dr.  Dewees  died  while  the  subject  of 
com[)romiso  of  1832  may  be  attributed  in  port  this  notice  was  yet  young;  and  being  left  with- 
to  its  silent  influence.  About  the  some  time,  out  any  pecuniary  means,  he  was  em|ibaUcaUy 
a  serious,  and  it  was  thought  at  first  alarming  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  attended 
rebelliim  of  the  blavo  i>opuIation  was  quelled  several  courses  of  lectures  at  the  miiTersity  of 
in  Soutiiaiapton  co.,  Va.  So  great  were  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1780,  withont  taking  anr 
terrors  inspired  by  this  event^that,  combiniug  fonnol  degree,  commenced  the  practice  of  med- 
with  a  precxistent  desire  to  abolish  Kluvery  on  icino  at  Abiiigton,  Penn.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
the  part  of  tlie  leading  men  of  tlio  common-  was  at  a  subsetiuent  i>eriod  conferred  on  him  by 
wealth,  they  led  to  an  able  and  protnu'ted  de-  the  miiversity.  The  yellow  fever,  which  visited 
bate  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
diversity  of  sentiment  was  by  no  means  so  1793,  having  sadly  thinned  tlie  ranka  of  the 
great  ui>on  the  (lolicy  of  emimcipution  as  with  physicians  there,  in  Decemlier  of  that  year  Dr. 
resi>eet  to  the  mode  in  wbieh  tliis  should  bo  Dewees  resolved  upon  selecting  this  new  and 
etleeted.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Dew^s  essay  enlarged  field  for  his  labors.  Ilere  he  achieved 
on  ''  Slavery  *^  apiieored.  The  change  of  opin-  for  himself  a  high  and  enduring  repntation, 
ion  it  brought  about  was  extraordinary  and  in-  more  es]>ccially  in  tiiat  imiKirtont  depiirtment 
stantaneous.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  to  which  ho  devoted  particular  attentum,  mid- 
tlie  |H (hit ions  taken  by  the  writer,  it  must  bo  wifory,  previously  much  neglected  in  America, 
admitted  by  all  that  ho  sustained  them  with  To  no  one  in  thU  country  is  the  medical  |>n> 
great  ability,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  essay  set  fession  more  indebted  for  its  ]irogreM  in  this 
at  ri'^t,  ut  that  time,  tbe  question  of  eiiuuicipa-  branch  of  the  science  than  to  Dr.  Dewees  In 
tion  ill  Virgiuio.  Mr.  John  C^iiinu'  Adams  de-  1812,  bein;;  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  offec- 
clared  that  this  essay  iuuu;rurate«ra  new  era  in  tion,  he  relinqni>Iied  the  practice  of  his  pnife»- 
the  lii^tDry  of  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  bion,  and  for  the  5  subseipient  years  devoted 
that  the  pro->liivery  doctrines  now  so  penendly  himself  to  the  irevore  pliVMcal  labor  «>f  Ofni- 
entertained  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  culture,  at  rhiUii»l>iir^,  Penn.  In  1817.  how- 
are  ehielly  due  to  the  moral  weight  of  the  novel  ever,  he  returned  to  the  field  of  his  former 
argument  in  favor  of  domestie  servitude.  Mheu  triumphs.  SuhsiNiiK-nlly  he  publislu-*!  **  Inas- 
the  ••Smthern  Literary  Mei^senu'er'' wjls  estiib-  gural  E-i-^iys,"  "  Medical  Essays,"  '*Systixnof 
li>lud  in  the  vt-ar  l.s:U,  Mr.  Dew  l>eeuine  one  MidwilVrv,"  of  which  latter  12  etlitions  have 
of  it."*  n-;rular  mntriiiUtors,  and  publi>hed  in  Ikvii  printe<l;  in  1^2."),  '*A  Treati^j  on  the 
iU  i«:i^:t  H  a  heriiS  uf  {)apirs  ()n  the  distin;;uish-  Phy>ieal  and  Medical  Tre.ntnient  of  C'hiMren/* 
in;;  rhara(-teri>tics  of  the  .M^-ws,  which  attracted  and  in  ls2»»,  **A  Treatise  on  Di-n^'a.M.^  of  Fe- 
rn ucli  at  Ia.- lit  ion.  lint  UU  nio>t  elaU  irate  work  males,"  of  which  2  hi^t  named  vi>hiiiii-i  10  ctli- 
wa-*  I'uMi-iheii  in  New  York,  in  185:1,  7  years  tious  have  been  ]irinted.  His  la>t  hv*leniatic 
after  hi-i  death,  under  the  title  of  "A  Di;;^-!  «)f  work  was  his  ''Practice  of  Midicine,"  mhicl. 
the  I^iw«,  l'u>tonis.  Manners,  and  Institutions  wit-^  piiMi>hvd  in  1^-iH.  In  I'^'J**  he  was  vhcti^ 
of  the  Ancient  un«l  Mo<iern  Naiitm^/'  It  was  adjunct  iirofci-or,  and  in  IMU  pn-!V>M.»r  i-f  vl- 
nKM]e!otly  ciUled  by  the  a:i:h«ir  "  Notts  on  lli^-  Metrics  and  di'<e:L>es  «)f  WoiiieU  aiiil  i  Mldren  ii: 
tory,"  ami  h:MllK'enpri\iiiU-ly  pririteil  infiiect*,  the  uui\er>ity  of  l*ennsvlv:uiin.  In  tl.i-  l.itter 
tlioiiirh  in  un  untini.-lud  Mate,  for  the  ilm.'  if  his  vear.  ai*Jit»u::h  att:u'ked  bv  paralvoi-..  ):«•  wa> 
cla>''r>  in  college.  It  isa  treatiM-oti  t!ie  history  not  prevciiliil  fniiu  delivvrin::  the  fi.  I  c«  urv 
of  tjjc  worhl  from  the  earlit -!  :ucs  <hiwn  u*  the  of  lectnre*  lor  tlio  sca-sin  of  l**;'.4-*">.  At  i!  f 
iir>t  iri-riih  revolution,  anil  dc.-iNniorr  \vi:h  tiie  coiniii«*ncfinint  of  the  follow!!:::  v.  ir  !.•-  iha« 
philii-ij-hy  of  hi-»t4try  thrill  the  nuTf  rilaiion  itf  oMik'«>l  t>»  ri -ijn,  ainl  to  >^-«k  a  !i:<ri*  p  ncu 
i'Vr:i;«.  i'liT  it  cx!iihit>  all  the  h<-«t  traits  of  tljo  cliniaTc.  A:;tr  ^]•('nllirlg  ouruiiittT  in  L  uh^ 
antl.tit'-*  niiifi.  in  ]ii.T<^tn.  Mr.  Dcw  \v:l>  tall  and  antl  the  f->ili'\\iii^'  ^uninK-r  in  the  North.  !ie  ik't- 
lithc.  lii<«  tt  i:i[>(.T.iini-nt  w:l-i  ni-rvotis.  uinl  hi"*  lied  in  Mii)<i]c.  About  a  Vi-or  bdorc  !t:^  de&ih 
m«i\i-i:.i-i.t.->  wi-rc  *NiiijrMhat  awkwin!  and  c<'n-  In*  n  Tisrri- •!  t<i  Philadelphia,  where  L^j  re-«idcd 
btraiued  ;  yet  in  the  social  circle  he  wa?  bl\\av»  \\hc:i  he  died. 
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D*£WE8,  Sir  Stmonds,  an  English  antiquary,  1814,  published  a  *'  Journey  through  the  United 

born  in  Coxden,  Dorsetshire,  Dec  18,  1602,  States  and  Canada  in  1837"  (I-.eipsic,  1838). 

died  April  18, 1650.    He  was  admitted  to  the  DEWEY,  Oiiester,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 

bar,  but  never  practised  law,  and  lived  on  his  can  clergyman  and  teacher,  born  at  Sheffield, 

Sroperty  at  Stow  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1784.  He  was 'graduated  at 
ign  sheriff  of  Suffolk  in  1639,  and  was  one  of  Williams  college  in  1806 ;  studied  for  the  miu- 
the  Puritan  members  expelled  from  the  house  istry ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1808,  and  dur- 
of  commons  by  "Pride's  purge."  He  com-  ing  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyr- 
menced  collecting  materials  for  a  hbtory  of  ingham  in  western  Massachusetts.  The  same 
England  at  the  age  of  18,  and  though  the  mats  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Williams  college, 
of  his  research  were  not  published  by  him,  they  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
were  of  great  use  to  Selden  and  other  writers,  matics  and  naturd  philosophy,  an  office  which 
After  his  death  a  valuable  compilation  of  his  he  discharged  for  17  years.  During  his  conneo- 
was  given  to  the  world  by  his  nephew  Paul  tion  with  the  college  he  did  much  to  advance  the 
Bowes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Journals  of  all  standard  of  schobu^hip,  and  enlarge  the  course 
the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  of  study  in  his  own  and  kindred  departments. 
Elizabeth"  (folio,  London,  1682X  His  "Auto-  Over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  bene- 
biography  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  J.  O.  ficially  exerted.  Between  1827  and  1836  he  was 
Halliwell  (2  volsw  8vo.,  London,  1845),  contains  principal  of  the  "  Gymnasium,"  a  high  school 
some  interesting  pictures  of  his  times  and  con-  for  boys  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter 
temporaries,  intermixed  with  much  that  is  use-  year  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  was 
less  and  wjAa  comical  display  of  vanity.  principal  of  the  Rochester  oollegiate  institute 
DE  WETTE.  WiLHELM  Martin  Lebeeeoht,  until  1850,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
a  German  theologian  and  biblical  critic,  bom  at  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
IJlla  near  Weimar,  Jan.  14, 1780,  died  at  BaseL  versity  of  Rochester,  whidi  position  he  still 
June  16, 1849.  Having  stuped  at  Weimar  and  holds.  Professor  Dewey  has  been  a  fre<juent 
Jena,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  contributor  to  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  subsequently  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg,  and  Arts,"  and  is  the  author  of  severfd  special 
and  received  in  1810  a  professorship  at  the  botanical  treatises,  induding  a  "  ffistory  of  the 
university  of  Berlin.  This  situation  he  lost  in  Herbaceous  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written 
consequence  of  a  letter  of  consolation  written  for  the  state  government  Until  recently  he 
to  the  mother  of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kot-  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  vacations 
zebue,  which  was  regarded  by  the  government  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  coueges  of  Pittsfield 
as  extenuating  this  act  of  political  fanaticism,  and  Woodstock,  Yt.  In  t^e  course  of  his  long 
He  retired  to  Weimar,  and  was  afterward  elect-  career  as  a  teacher  of  youth  he  has  delivered 
ed  professor  of  theology  by  the  university  of  over  4,000  lectures,  and  preached  nearly  as 
Basel.  Herehemet  with  an  undisturbed  acknow-  many  sermons.  Ho  has  effected  much  for  the 
ledgment  of  his  merits,  was  made  citizen  of  Ba-  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  was  active 
sel,  member  of  the  committee  of  education,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Teachers^  Ineti- 
shortly  before  his  death  rector  of  the  university,  tute,"  of  which  he  has  been  president. 
De  Wette  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  DEWEY,  Okvillk,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
and  sermons  as  well  as  by  numerous  works,  gyman,  bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  March  28, 1794, 
The  latter  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  pro-  was  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1814 ;  pur- 
d notions  of  German  theological  science  and  sued  his  divinity  studies  at  Andover  theological 
criticism.  The  most  important  of  them  are:  seminary  from  1816  to  1819;  preached  8  months 
"  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  as  agent  for  the  American  education  society ; 
Testament"  (2  vols.,  1806-7) ;  "  Oommontarv  declined  an  immediate  and  permanent  settle- 
on  the  Psalms"  (1811);  "Manual  of  Jewid^  ment  on  account  of  unfixed  opinions  in  the- 
Archwology"  (1814) ;  "  Religion  and  Theolo-  ology,  but  accepted  a  temporary  call  at  Glouces- 
gy"  (1815);  "Christian  Dogmatics"  (2  vols.,  ter.  Cape  Ann  (with  a  candid  explanation  of 
1818, 1816) ;  "  Critical  and  Historical  Introduc-  his  unsettled  views),  and  here  became  a  Uni- 
tion  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments"  (1817-26;  tarian ;  soon  after  became  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  was  trans-  Channing,  preaching  two  years  in  his  pulpit, 
lated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  and  forming  with  him  a  life-long  intimacy ; 
1843,  2d  ed.  1858 ;  and  that  to  the  Now,  by  in  1828  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
Frederic  Frothingham,  Boston,  1858) ;  "  Chris-  tarian  church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  re- 
tian Morality" (3  vols.,  181 9-'21);  "Theodore, or  mained  10  years,  until,  broken  in  health,  he 
the  Sceptic's  Conversion"  (1822 ;  translated  by  sought  restoration  in  his  first  voyage  to  Eu- 
James  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1841);  "Lectures  on  rope,  June,  1833.  The  "Old  World  and  the 
Practical  Ethics"  (1823 ;  translated  by  Samuel  New "  (2  vols.,  1836),  one  of  the  freshest  and 
Osgood,  Boston,  1842)  ;  Opuscula  Theologica  most  instructive  records  of  travel,  contains  the 
(1830);  "The  Essence  of  Christian  Faith"  history  of  his  two  years' absence.  In  1836  he 
(1^6);  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  was  called  to  the  2d  Unitarian  church  in  New 
together  with  Augusti  in  6  vols.  (1809-'14);  and  York,  which,  during  his  ministry,  built  the 
an  unfinished  edition  of  Luther's  works. — ^Lud-  "  church  of  the  Messiah,"  and  became  a  very 
wio,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Berlin  about  large  and  prosperous  society.  In  1842,  his  health 
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again  Mtng,  be  went  abroad  for  two  jcars,  and  area,  676  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1855,  18,506.  la 
retnming  in  1844  to  bis  post,  was  compelled  by  1850  tbo  productions  were  704,600  boahelf  of 
continued  ill  health  to  dissolve  bis  connection  corn,  22,401  of  wheat,  45,737  of  oats,  2,083  tons 
with  bis  church  in  1848,  and  retire  to  his  pater-  of  hay,  and  18,833  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6 
nal  farm  in  Sheffield,  long  and  piously  preserved  churches.  ISituminous  coal  is  the  chief  mineral 
by  him,  at  ^at  aacritioes,  for  the  use  of  his  product.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
mother  and  sisters,  llere  ho  devoted  the  rem-  Ue  Witt  Clinton.  Capital,  Clinton. 
tuaxu  of  his  strength  to  the  preparation  of  a  DE  WITT,  Jax,  a  Dutch  statesman,  bora  in 
course  of  lectures  for  the  Lowell  institute  at  Dort,  Sept.  1625,  murdered  at  the  HagiM,  Aug. 
Boston,  on  the  ^*  Problem  of  Human  Life  and  20,1672.  From  his  father,  who  bad  been  a  mem- 
Dcstiny,"  which  waa  repeated  twice  in  New  berof  the  states  of  Holland,  he  inherited  rcpobli- 
York,  and  in  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford,  Baltimore,  can  principles  onposed  to  the  power  of  the  ooqn 
Washington,  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  of  Orange,  which  had  been  regarded  with  aospi- 
KashvilTe,  Madison,  Cincinnati,  and  Sheffield,  cion  from  the  time  of  Bameveldt  Inl65Sbebt- 
This  course  was  followed,  in  1855,  by  another  camegrand  pensionary  ofHolland,an  office  which 
liowell  course  on  the  *'  Education  of  the  Human  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  federal  aami- 
Race,"  which  was  almost  as  widely  repeated,  bly  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces;  and  be  fm- 
Meanwhile  be  filled  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  mediutely  exerted  himself  to  break  op  that  eon- 
Albany  one  winter,  and  in  Washington  two.  bination  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of 
In  1858  he  was  again  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Orange,  which  had  made  their  nower  almost  lof- 
Unitarian  society  in  Church  Green,  Boston,  ereign.  The  last  stadtholder  iiad  died  in  165<^ 
known  as  the  ^  New  South,"'  where  be  now  is.  and  his  son,  afterward  William  01.  of  England, 
The  first  book  which  Dr.  Dewey  publislied  was  was  an  infant ;  and  at  this  favorable  time  the 
a  little  work,  which  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  en-  party  of  De  Witt  succeeded  in  abolishing  lbs 
titled  "  Letters  on  Revivals."  Daring  his  min-  office  of  stadtbolder,  and  declaring  the  states- 
istry  at  New  Bedford  he  contributed  much  to  general  supremo.  In  1654  be  negotiated  lbs 
the  ''Christian  Examiner"  and  the  *' North  peace  ofWestminstcr  with  Cromwell,  by  a  secret 
American  Review."  On  leaving  New  Bedford,  article  of  which  the  members  of  the  boose  of 
be  published  a  volume  of  scnnons,  which  pro-  Orange  were  in  future  excluded  from  the  bigb- 
duced  a  marked  sensation.  His  various  works  est  offices  of  state.  After  the  restoration  oC 
since  have  been  collected  and  published  in  8  Charles  II.,  England  declared  war  against  Hol- 
Tols.  (New  York,  1847).  Thev  consist  of  "Dis-  limd;  but  though  her  arms  were  at  fir4  me* 
courses  on  Human  Nature,"  '^Discourses  on  cessful,  Uie  sagacity  of  Dc  Witt  restored  the 
Human  Life,"  ''  Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  fortunes  of  bis  countrymen,  and  obliged  ber  Co 
Religion."  **  Discourses  on  Commerce  and  Busi-  sue  for  peace.  The  negf)tiations  wero  hasten- 
ness,"  ^*  Miscellaneous  and  Occasional  Discours-  ed  by  the  appearance  of  De  Ruyter  with  a  now- 
eSt"  "  The  Unitarian  Belief,"  "  Discourses  and  erful  fieet  m  the  Thames  where  he  bnmea  the 
Reviews,"  including  scvcrul  articles  which  first  English  shipping  in  the  Modwny ;  and  a  treaty 
api>eared  in  the  '*  Christian  Examiner."  His  was  conclu(led  at  Bre<la  in  July,  1667.  When 
works  have  been  reprinted  in  I^)iid(>n,  1844,  in  tlie  aggrandizing  policy  of  I^uii^  XIV.  began  to 
an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  9(K)  pages. — Tlio  aim  at  the  posHossion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
application  of  religion  to  the  whole  sphere  of  De  Witt  became  obnoxious  to  a  strong  party  in 
human  life  is  the  characteristic  of  Dr.  Dewey's  the  state,  which  sought  to  elevate  William  of 
writings,  and  the  central  puri>o!«e  of  his  mind.  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  his  aneestonk  He 
For  thU  work  be  is  admirablv  fittc^l  both  by  hastcne<l  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  Swedin 
native  endowment  and  the  discipline  of  ex-  and  England,  but  violated  the  federal  conrtito* 
perieiice.  His  writings  exhil>it  a  philosophical  tion  by  causing  the  treaty  to  be  at  once  ratified 
tendency,  much  practical  kn<iwledgo,  wide  and  by  the  states-general,  insteatl  of  being  first  refer- 
lively  sympathieH,  and  rare  dniinatio  talent.  As  red  to  the  council  of  each  pn»vince.  Tliongfa  the 
a  pulpit  orator,  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  measure  may  have  been  justified  by  the  eroor- 
earne!>tness,  originality,  and  {K>wer  of  itnpres-  gencv,  it  was  a  iirinciiial  cause  of  the  hostility  to 
sion.  De  \Vitt.  Ijohxa  XIV.  succeeded  in  detarhing 
DE  WITT.  I.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  TexiL-*,  drained  by  England  from  the  alliance,  and  in  forming  a 
the  Quadalupo  river;  areiu  HUH  tn\,  m. ;  jMip.  in  counter  alliani^  lietween  Englaml  and  Fruice 
1S58,  3.786,  of  whom  l,l^^a  were  slavivi.  It  against  Holhuwl :  and  in  lii72  the  United  Pniv- 
al>ounds  in  fine  sccn^rv,  anil  ha*:  a  hillv  or  roll-  inces  were  invaded  bv  French  armies  «*hirh 
ing  surface.  The  i«oil,  particularly  in  tno  vulli-y  ailvanced  nearly  to  Amstt-rdain.  The  blame  was 
of  the  (fuadalu|)e,  Ia  ft-rtilf.  In  ]S5n  it  pn^  t!in>wn  on  thv  grand  |»ensionary :  and  by  t)a« 
duced547  Uiles  of  cotton,  and  ti7.-'>0ol»n4ii-l!i  uf  popular  voice  the  young  princo  of  Orang«»  «as 
corn.  Value  of  real  estate  in  I'^'^h,  $r»4.V^^^.  called  to  command  the  I  hitch  forc^**  by  land  and 
The  county  was  nainiHl  in  luinor  (»f  Do  Witt,  an  Si'tu  anil  was  noniinateil  statUholder.  C«in)e!ta«« 
enlpre^a^il)  under  the  Mexican  ptvcrnuK'nt  of  the  brut  her  of  J:jn  l>o  Witt«  was  sn«ipocted  of 
what  was  called  l>e  Witt*.-*  ri»lnny.  Capital,  having  plot  ti-^l  agiiiUHl  the  lite  of  the  prince,  and 
Clinton.  11.  A  central  co.  of  Illinois  imiotly  was  inipri*«im*il  at  the  llagui\  The  grand  pen- 
leVi-1,  comprising  fiiri^tj*  of  valuable  tiinlHrr  anil  sionary  roHtrfu'd  hi*  otfi«is  went  tit  visit  hl« 
fertile  prairies,  remarkably  ea»y  of  cultivation;  brother,  and  i>eri»!ivd  with  biiu  by  the  violence 
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of  a  mob.  His  abilities  and  exemplary  private  dnced  with  the  forming  of  the  sproat,  the  dias- 
eharacter  were  applaaded  even  by  his  political  tase  and  acetic  acid  first  appearing,  and  then 
opponents.  His  principal  political  work,  on  the  converting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  dextrine, 
*'  Trae  Interest  and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Re-  from  which  it  passes  into  sugar,  and  this  into 
pablio  of  Holland,^'  was  translated  into  English  alcohol.  When  starch  is  boiled  to  produce  this 
by  Dr.  Campbell  (London,  1746).  gum  for  stiffening  linens,  its  change  into  sugar 
DEXTER,  Satchel,  an  American  statesman  may  be  effected  by  continuing  the  boiling.  No 
and  jurist,  born  in  Boston  in  1761,  died  while  change  in  the  chemical  composition  takes  placo 
on  a  journey  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  He  was  in  this  process,  but  the  alteration  is  probably  in 
graduated  at  Harvard  university  in  1781,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  among  them- 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  received  in  selves.  In  both  starch  and  dextrine  the  con- 
1813  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  same  univer-  stituents  are,  carbon  12  atoms,  and  hydrogen 
sity.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  began  and  oxygen  10  atoms  each.  Grape  sugar,  into 
the  study  of  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  which  they  pass,  differs  from  them  only  by  tak- 
in  1784,  after  some  years  of  practice  in  Lunen-  ing  another  atom  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or, 
burg;  in  Chelmsford,  in  Billerica,  and  in  Charles-  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  atom  of  water, 
town,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  had  his  home  Dextrine  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution  with  hot 
there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  or  cold  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
repeatedly  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  Massa-  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  in  France  to  considerable 
ohusetts,  and  in  1798  was  elected  senator  of  the  extent  from  potato  starch,  to  be  afterward  fer- 
United  States.  While  senator  he  was  appointed  mented  and  converted  into  brandy.  It  is  also 
secretary  of  war  by  John  Adams  in  1800,  and  used  b^  the  French  pastry  cooks  and  confection- 
in  the  same  year  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  ers.  In  medicine  it  may  serve  the  same  uses 
was  afterward,  at  different  times,  offered  for-  as  gum  arable,  and  in  surgery  it  is  applied  to 
eign  missions,  but  always  refused  tiiem.  About  the  preparation  of  bandages  for  fractures.  For 
the  year  1802  he  withdrew  from  political  life,  this  purpose  it  is  triturat^  with  f  of  its  weight 
and  returned  to  his  profession ;  and  there  he  of  camphorated  spirit,  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
occupied  a  high,  and  in  some  respects  the  highest  sistency  of  honey.  Water  is  then  added,  and 
place.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of  exten-  the  bandage  is  immersed  in  the  mixture.  Ab 
Bive  professional  learning,  or  as  eloquent  in  the  British  or  *'  artificial"  gum,  it  is  employed  by 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term  ;  but  he  was  well  the  calico  printers  for  thickening  their  colors, 
acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  law.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  pow- 
and  possessed  the  faculty  of  learning  rapidly  der,  as  a  mucilage,  and  in  lumps  like  those  of 
and  well  all  that  was  needed  in  any  particular  natural  gums.  Its  smell  and  taste  of  potato  oil 
case,  by  study  in  rem.  While  he  seldom  in-  distinguishes  it  from  gum  arabic,  and  it  differs 
dulged  in  figures  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  his  from  natural  gums  in  not  forming  mucic  acid 

g>wer8  of  argument  were  almost  irresistible,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  being  con- 

e  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  lawyer  for  dcs-  vertible  into  grape  sugar.    The  name  is  derived 

perate  cases,''  because  no  case  seemed  desperate  from  its  property  of  turning  more  than  any 

in  his  hands.    As  a  politician  he  was  in  early  other  body  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 

life  a  decided  federalist ;  and  he  never  approved  hand  side, 

all  the  principles  or  doings  of  the  republican  DEY,  in  Algiers,  from  1600  to  1710,  thecom- 

Sarty  of  that  day.    He  argued  again.st  the  va-  mander  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  subject  to  a 

dity  of  the  embargo  with  all  his  strengtii,  and  p&sha  appointed  by  the  Porte.    In  1710  the  dig^ 

always  maintained  the  unconstltutiouflJity  of  nity  of  pasha  was  united  with  that  of  dey,  and 

that  measure.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  dif-  the  dey  was  the  highest  officer  of  Algiers  from 

fered  from  his  party  in  reference  to  the  war  of  that  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 

1812.    While,  however,  he  left  his  own  party,  French  in  1830. 

he  could  not  be  said  to  have  joined  the  other;  DEYRA  DOON,  or  Dshra.  Dook,  a  fertile 

and  when  they  nominated  him  as  the  republican  valley  of  British  India,  between  the  8.  W.  base 

candidate  for  governor,  in  1814,  he  immediately  of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the  Hima- 

published  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Mossa-  layas,  and  the  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Sewalik  moun- 

chusetts,  in  which  he  declared  tirnt  he  did  not  tains,  the  former  having  an  elevation  of  7,000 

belong  to  the  party  which  had  nominated  him,  or  8,000  feet,  and  the  latter  of  about  3,000 ; 

and  differed  radically  from  them.    He  was,  how-  lat.  80°  and  80°  32'  K,  long.  77°  43'  and  78° 

ever,  retained  as  their  candidate;  and  his  com-  24'  E. ;  area,  673  sq.  m. ;  length,  5  m. ;  breadth, 

petitor.  Gen.  Brooks,  the  candidate  of  the  fed-  from  15  to  20  m.    It  is  bounded  S.  R  by  the 

eralists,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  only  2,000  Ganges  and  N.  by  the  Jumna,  is  drained  by 

out  of  47,000  votes.    He  was  the  first  president  their  tributaries,  and  with  the  hilly  region  called 

of  the  first  society  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  Jounsar  Bawur  forms  a  district  under  the  lieu- 

the  promotion  of  temperance.  tenant-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  provinces. 

DEXTRINE,  also  knoMm  as  BnrnsH  Gum,  a  The  productions  are  rice,  maize,  gram,  cotton, 

soluble  variety  of  starch,  obtained  by  boiling  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  plantain,  and  hemp.  Every 

starch  in  water,  or  heating  it  to  the  tempera-  English  plant  is  said  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  and 

ture  of  392°,  or  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dios-  considerable  success  has  attended  the  cultivation 

tase  or  acids.    In  the  malting  of  grain  it  is  pro-  of  tea.    The  climate  during  part  of  the  year  ia 
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rery  unhealthy.  This  district  was  formerly  part  now  added  in  exoe«s  and  the  mixtnro  gentlv 
of  die  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  (lurliwid.  waa  boiled  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  few  minnte^^;  tf 
overrun  by  the  Goorkhas  in  1803,  and  in  1S15,  sugar  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  a  reddt»h  or 
during  the  Nepaul  war,  was  invadeil  by  the  yellowish  brown  (suboxide  of  copper)  nill  be 
British,  who  suffered  great  K>ss  here,  and  who,  thrown  down,  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  be 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gix)rklias  kept  ih)s-  black  (common  oxide).  In  MiK>re*s  test,  a  little 
session  of  the  territory. — r>EYiLi,  the  i>rincipal  of  the  suspected  urine  is  mixed  in  a  test  tube 
town  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  the  midst  with  about  i  its  volume  of  liquor  potosiw.  and 
of  dense  mango  groves,  at  the  intersection  of  2  the  mixture  boiled  for  5  minutes ;  if  sugar  be 
routes  of  trade,  2,309  feet  above  the  sea.  present,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  hue, 
DEIZFOOL,  Dezfi'l,  or  Drzpiioii^  a  city  of  otherwise  it  remains  unchanged.  A  8d  test  is 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khoozistan,  on  the  founded  on  the  fact  that  diabetic  urine  rapidly 
eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  undergoes  fermentation  when  mixed  with  a  little 
estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  the  principal  mart  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  Tlie  sugar 
of  the  province,  and  lias  a  fine  bridge  of  22  to  which  dial»etio  urine  owes  ita  peculiar  prop- 
arches,  Biud  to  have  been  built  by  cuinDiand  of  erties  exists  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  grape 
Uio  celebrated  Sai>or.  About  10  miles  S.  W.  sugar.  This  is  present  in  all  proportions,  (rom 
from  the  city  are  mounds  of  ruins  which  cover  a  mere  trace  to  SO,  50,  and  even  1S4  ports  in 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sus.i.  1,000.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  thus  drain* 
D'lIILLIERS.  Sec  But Aor ay  D'Hiu.iers.  ed  from  the  system' is  very  great;  Dr.  Thomas 
DIABETES,  Gli'cosi'ria,  Piadetks  Melli-  Watson  estimates  it  on  the  average  at  1}  lbs.  per 
Trs,GLrcoii.E3iiA(Gr.dia;jiurw,topassthrou^'h),  day,  but  it  8i>metimes  amounts  to  m.iny  timts 
a  disease  characterized  by  an  excessive  secretion  this  quantity ;  and  it  is  tliis  drain  of  solid  matter, 
of  saccharine  urine.  Though  disease  marked  togt^ther  with  the  large  amount  of  orine  posed, 
by  diuresis  and  attended  with  wasting  of  the  which  gives  rL<e  to  the  constant  thirst  and  the 
body  was  frequently  spoken  of  bv  earlier  au-  enonnous  ap|>etito  of  dialietic  patientA.  Earij 
thors,  Willis  (1G59)  was  the  first  wlio  noted  the  in  the  disease,  as  was  before  observed,  the  lymp- 
distinctive  character  of  the  complaint,  the  pres-  toms  are  not  well  marked ;  when  the  compbiEt 
ence  of  sugar  in  that  fluid.  Since  his  timo  is  established,  and  the  large  excretion  of  urine 
diabetes,  which  is  not  a  very  ran*  complaint,  begins  to  attract  attention,  the  patient  cam- 
has  been  frequently  made  a  subject  of  study,  plains  that  despite  his  excessive  aupetitd  be 
yet  frtill  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  envelo|H  its  grows  thinner  and  weaker;  the  moutli  is  poftr, 
causes,  its  essential  character,  and  its  treat-  the  skin  dry  and  hard,  the  l^owels  constipated. 
ment.  The  invasion  of  diaU'tes  is  commonly  The  digestive  functions^  at  first  normal,  become 
in^idious.  The  atteutiim  of  the  patient  is  per-  deranged;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  heartbom. 
hai»s  first  attracted  by  the  tjuaiitity  of  urino  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  epiga»- 
he  passes  and  by  the  freouent  culls  to  void  it,  trium,  sometimes  with  vomiting.  The  stivn^ 
or  he  notices  that  wliilo  his  a]»tK^'tite  is  greatly  declines,  the  patient  Ucomes  emaciated,  the 
increiiM'd  he  is  gmwing  weaker  and  thinner,  gone  rat  ivo  functions  are  impaired  or  lost ;  ri^ioc 
If  the  urine  Ik*  now  examined,  it  U  found  to  be  often  Itectmies  dim,  the  gimis  are  siHicgy.  there 
not  only  greatly  increased  in  <}!:aittiiy,  but  S(.»me-  is  tendern<.-s<  and  swelling  alout  the  onficc  of 
what  changed  in  apiH.'ar.nmv ;  it  i<  p:der,  tran<i-  the  urethra,  the  memory  and  intellvct  fail 
parent  when  first  pas&<><l,  and  a^'itnnes  ou  ht:uid-  and  the  temiK-r  U-comi-^  irritable.  In  ibi' 
ing  an  opalescent  tint  like  the  whey  of  milk  i>r  a  course  of  the  disease  pnhnonary  consumption  i« 
Si»Iution  of  honey  in  water.  It  li:is  no  oth»r,  or  very  apt  ti>  sujiervone  and  carry  uflfthe  jiatiecL 
a  soinewhat  aromatic  «*ne,  compared  by  some  to  Toward  the  hist,  diarrh«L'.'i,  fetid  breatli,  tit^im 
that  of  new-made  hay,  by  l»r.  Wuts*»n  to  that  into  the  great  cavities  and  oiHlema  of  the  ex- 
of  A  riNiin  in  which  apph-i  have  hwu  kept.  If  tremitie«,  precede  death.  PialieiuiiseftivntialiV 
kept  for  a  few  days  at  a  inotKrately  elev.itoil  a  chronic  diM.'aM\  lasting  often  many  Ti*ar»; 
tempemture,  in^t^ad  of  ac«inirliig  an  ammi»nia-  it  is  also  an  ol>«tinate  and  intractable  one,  al- 
cal  odor  like  ordinary  urine,  it  h:LN  a  >liarp\inous  thouirh  most  of  the  cases  seem  benefited  bv 
smell,  and  will  bv  f<iinid  !•>  U-  aci'l  rather  than  treatinent,  and  K>metinuw  it  wcmld  apfn-ar  l^ 
alkaline.  The  urinr  lia?  i'oiniM(»nIy  adccideilly  Ik>  completely  cnriM. —  Trftfrnrhf.  In  the  l«- 
sweet  ta>te  ;  dnipnuf  it  upon  the  patient's  linen  ginnin::  of  the  pn-sint  centnry  I>r.  Hollo  foand 
or  clothes  ^tit^e:l  theni  like  starch,  and  *«'ine-  that  the  .nmoiir.t  of  iirine  in  diaK-tir  t^atieat^ 
times  leave  on  eva|»«»ratii»n  a  i>.twdery  ti^lnres-  &s  wvll  a-*  its  -"Wretness  was  very  much  diniin- 
cence.  The  siK^'itir  k'ra^i;v  nf  thi-  nriiu*  i^  ished  bv  onitintiiL'  them  to  au  anima!  dsf. 
greatly  augmenti-il :  in^^tead  »»f  b.  ii:^  fn-in  1.»»13  Wlien  tlie  naily  cotj version  of  starch  into  crafn- 
tti  l.'»2'».  as  is  commonly  liu-i  i-i-.  it  ran^vs  irt»:n  snwr  bvcanie  kiiown,  llii-*  w:t-»  a»nn:i<d  to  U 
l.«»*J"»  ti»  l.<".'o;  M.  lU.»iichanlat  rtiM.ri.-*  it  evtn  the  ori^rin  of  the  Migar,  and  the  U-ni-fit  di-riti"! 
as  h  1^:1 1  a''  l.i»74.  Twonr  tljn-e  Miiiple  aht!  ^.•.^-■ly  from  an  exiju-ivfly  anini:d  ilii-t  was  ihu*  explViL* 
applied  tc*t*  ,ire  sufficient  to  n  u*U  r  tlio  pre-eiico  ed.  UnfiTtunaiely,  few  i ■anient-*  have  the  T\i»*- 
of  .-u^-ar  cirtain.  In  wli  it  is  c:u!cd  Tpininur's  lution  ti»  n-trici  t!iemM»iV^-s  lor  any  length  ef 
te-'t,  a  dr«»p  nr  two  «.f  thv  Hil:tl«iii  «'f  the  -'A-  time  t"  MSi'li  ii  diet,  and  even  when  |»er*eTon^iia 
phale  iif  ci'pin-r  i--  aildrd  to  a  Vi:i\'  i-f  il.e  ^irir.o  it  i*  f'.<nnd  t«»  K-  merely  ptdliative.  Theexjirri- 
in  a  ttst  tube;  a  ^olutiou  uf  cau»tic  ]>o;a.-h  is  ment>  of  C.  Ikruard  have  thrown  a  new  It^h: 
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upon  the  subject.  He  has  ascertained  that  sugar  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medicine, 
is  a  normal  secretion  of  the  liver  in  all  classes  of  and  requires  all  the  acnteness  and  discrimina- 
animals,  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivorous ;  that  tion  of  the  physician ;  without  a  correct  diagno- 
it  takes  place  in  the  liver  of  the  foetus  as  well  sis,  treatment  must  be  empirical  and  hazardous. 
as  in  that  of  the  adult ;  that  irritating  the  origin  A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of 
of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  in  the  4th  ventricle  each  disease  cannot  enable  the  physician  to 
increases  the  secretion  of  sugar,  producing  an  make  his  diagnosis.  These  symptoms  are  given 
artificial  diabetes.  In  a  state  of  health  the  nor-  briefly  under  the  different  diseases ;  diagno- 
mfd  secretion  of  sugar  poured  into  the  circula-  sb  wUl  be  treated  here  only  as  a  branch  of  gen- 
tion  by  the  hepatic  veins  is  rapidly  decomposed  eral  pathology.  Of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  excreted  by  the  lungs ;  when  the  amount  is  some  are  characteristic  and  pathognomonic, 
increased  by  disease,  the  excess  passes  off  by  the  essential  and  always  present ;  some  are  common 
kidneys.  Under  the  influence  of  diastase,  sugar  to  other  diseases,  and  are  of  value  only  when 
is  likewise  formed  from  the  starch  of  the  food  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  class.  £z- 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  a. necessary  pre-  amples  of  the  former  are  the  eruptions  of  the 
limiuary  to  its  absorption.  When  diabetic  pa-  exanthemata,  and  the  mobilitv  of  the  ends  of 
tients  are  placed  upon  an  animal  diet,  this  source  broken  bones';  of  the  latter,  the  increased  fre- 
of  supply  is  cut  off,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  quency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  the  skin,  and  thirst, 
the  urine  is  diminished,  but  it  is  still  present,  common  to  many  different  diseased  states.  A 
fiinoe  the  liver  keeps  up  the  supply.  M.  Mialhe,  physician  must  know  how  to  examine  and  inter- 
influenced  by  the  theoretic  belief  that  sugar  in  rogate  a  patient,  to  use  his  own  senses  of  sight, 
the  course  of  the  circulation  is  decomposed  hearing,  and  touch,  to  sift  the  statements  of  at- 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  tendants,  to  weigh  justly  positive  and  negative 
blood,  and  that  in  diabetes  the  blood  is  deficient  signs ;  which  he  can  only  Icam  by  a  knowledge 
in  alkalinity  either  positively  or  relatively  to  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  by  experience  at  the 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  recom-  bedside,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  physiolo- 
mends  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  gical  functions  of  organs,  and  by  familiarity  with 
large  doses.  He  recommends  ^  a  dram  to  be  the  physical  examinations  of  the  sick.  His  fin- 
taken  8  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  gers  must  be  educated  to  a  sensibility  equal  to 
this  is  gradually  increased  until  from  180  to  270  that  of  the  blind  man^s ;  his  ear,  armed  with 
grains  are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  stethoscope,  must  hear  the  first  footsteps  of 
addition,  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  Vichy  disease  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  the  first  mur- 
water  with  his  meals,  and  is  recommended  to  mur  of  life  in  the  gravid  uterus;  his  eyes,  assisted 
drink  lime  water  to  the  extent  of  2  or  8  pints  by  the  microscope,  must  follow  tlie  course  of 
daily.  He  is  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  or-  morbid  growths  back  even  into  the  primary 
dinary  variety  in  his  diet,  but  the  quantity  structure  of  the  cell ;  he  must  press,  percuss,  and 
of  farinacete  is  reduced  i  or  at  least  |.  Flan-  measure  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  exact- 
nel  is  ordered  to  be  worn  next  the  skin ;  the  ness ;  he  must  be  familiar  with  chemical  reao- 
vapor  bath  is  administered  2  or  8  times  a  tions,  in  order  to  detect  and  neutralize  poisons, 
week.  By  these  means  M.  Mialhe  reports  a  and  arrest  the  formation  of  dangerous  precipi- 
number  of  cases  to  have  been  curoil.  Dr.  A.  tates  in  the  nutrient  and  excremcntitious  fluids. 
Clark  of  New  York  (Xe w  York  "  Medical  and  By  this  manner  of  interrogating  and  examining, 
Surgical  Journal,^'  Jan.  1859)  reports  several  both  by  physical  and  rational  signs,  every  organ 
cases  of  diabetes  either  cured  or  greatly  bene-  and  function,  the  seat,  extent,  and  nature  of  the 
fited  by  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  disease  are  ascertained ;  and  it  is  in  making  a 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Clark  ad-  diagnosis,  more  than  in  the  treatment,  that  one 
ministered  the  so<la  in  doses  of  11  grains,  to  be  physician  excels  another;  for  though  a  blind 
taken  as  frequently  as  could  be  borne  until  the  exhibition  of  remedies  may  occasionally  be  suc- 
urine  was  rendered  alkaliae  or  the  stomach  was  cessful  in  arresting  disease,  it  must  be  obvious 
nauseated.  Beside  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  to  every  reasoning  mind  that  a  knowledge  of 
moans  principally  relied  on  have  been  restrict-  the  disease  is  the  first  and  great  essential  to  its  ra- 
ing  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  the  tional  treatment.  There  are  many  causes  which 
patient's  diet  as  far  as  possible,  indulging  him  render  the  diagnosis  of  disease  diflicult  and  un- 
iD  watery  vegetables  (spinach,  turnips,  cabbage,  certain — such  as  the  advanced  stage  at  which 
d^c.)  rather  than  in  bread  or  potatoes,  and  the  many  affections  are  seen;  the  unusual  predomi- 
nse  of  opium.  This  last  remedy  allays  the  ner-  nance  of  certain  merely  sympathetic  phenomena, 
Yous  irritability  of  the  patient,  and  diminishes  which  mask  the  primary  lesion ;  the  occurrence 
the  thirst  and  the  amount  of  the  urinary  secre-  of  new  and  anomalous  types  of  disease ;  the 
tion .  complication  with  other  diseases ;  and  the  tender 
DIAGNOSIS  (Gr.  j^ia^yaxnf,  examination,  de-  age,  imbecility,  insanity,  dissimulation,  and  de- 
cision), a  term  in  medicine  indicating  that  de-  ceit  of  patients.  It  must  bo  evident  from  this, 
partment  of  pathology  whose  object  is  tho  dis-  what  a  union  of  rare  faculties  and  varied  ac- 
tinguishing  of  diseases  by  the  knowledge  of  their  quirements  is  necessary  to  enable  a  physician  to 
special  pathognomonic  signs.  To  distinguish  a  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  disease ;  and  also 
disease  under  all  its  various  forms,  and  when  that,  without  this  primary  result,  all  speculation 
complicated  by  symptoms  of  other  affections,  is  as  to  its  progress  and  termination  is  mere  con- 
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Jectore,  and  all  treatment  blind  and  base  empi-  hoar  npon  the  face  of  the  card.    This  dial  Iim 

ricisin.  The  French  school  of  medicine  is  famous  the  advantage  of  being  portable.    Dials  of  the 

for  the  stress  it  lays  on  diagnosis ;  and  students  first  kind,  of  a  rude  nature,  may  be  made  port- 

froni  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  especialljr  able  bv  having  the  rod  and  the  dial  mafaot  ufibx 

from  the  United  States,  flock  to  Paris  to  acquire  enough  to  be  balanced  upon  a  eompaas  needla. 

the  elements  and  practice  of  this  most  essential  Beautifullv  engraved  sun  dials,  for  the  regulating 

branch  uf  tlieir  profession.  of  clocks,  are  manufactured  bj  the  electrocrpe 

DI  A(f  OR^VS  OF  MELOS,  sumamed  the  A  the-  process  in  copper. — The  t^nn  dial  is  ako  applied 
iflt,  a  Greek  philosopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  to  any  graduated  surface,  such  as  a  clock  or  watch 
Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  but  neither  the  date  face,  upon  which  time  is  marked  ont. 
of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  He  DIALLAGE  (Gr.  dioXXoyii,  change,  altera- 
must  have  removed  from  his  native  island  to  tion),  a  mineral  of  the  augite  fumilv,  so  named 
Athens  before  the  perfonnauce  of  the  **  Clouds  '*  fh>m  its  tendency  to  cleave  in  different  diree* 
of  Aristophanes  (424  B.C.),  for  he  is  alluded  to  tions.  It  is  a  variety  of  hornblende,  in  thia 
in  that  piece  as  one  well  known  to  the  Athe-  foils,  of  various  shades  of  green,  gray,  brovn, 
nians.  He  was  a  di^iple  of  Dcmocritus  of  and  bronze  colors,  and  is  found  in  ser|ientiiM 
Abdera.  lie  ridiculed  the  popular  religion,  and  and  greenstone.  It:\  specific  gravity  is  8.25. 
attacked  especially  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries,  on  Diallage  rock,  also  called  ennliotide,  ia  a  coin- 
account  of  which  he  was  accused  of  impiety  pound  rock  of  diallage  and  feldspar. 
(411  B.  C).  Fearing  Uie  result  of  a  trial,  ho  DIAMAGNETISM.  In  the  native  magnei 
made  his  escape  from  tlie  city.  Ue  was  con-  (an  ore  of  iron)  a  peculiar  force  residea,  which, 
demoed  to  death  by  the  court,  and  a  price  set  if  a  mass  of  this  body  be  suspended  freely,  taiM 
npon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  liv-  or  directs  it  into  a  line  varying  slightly  fnim 
ing  for  a  time  at  Pallene,  he  finally  died  at  peace  the  course  of  a  meridian  on  the  eartha  rarfaee. 
in  Corinth.    Ills  works  are  all  lost.  The  same  end  of  the  magnet  l>eiiig  always  di- 

DIAL.  Sun  dials  are  among  the  most  an-  rected  toward  the  north,  this  huA  been  tenncd 
dent  of  human  inventions,  and,  fdthongh  some-  its  N.  pole ;  the  opposite,  its  S.  pole.  Certaia 
times  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Lacedsmon,  bodies,  especially  iron,  brought  near  to  a  mig^ 
were  more  probably  derive<l  by  the  Greeks  net,  have  the  magnetic  condition  indueed  in 
fhim  eastern  nations.  The  dial  of  Ahaz,  the  them,  the  extremity  nearest  either  magnetic 
king  of  Judali,  is  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned  pole  becoming  a  pole  of  the  opposite  name,  thai 
in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  it  is  probable  most  remote  a  pole  of  the  same  name.  Thia 
that  tlie  Jews  learned  the  use  of  this  invention  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  lika 
from  tlie  Babylonians.  According  to  Wilkin-  poles  repel,  while  unlike  attract  each  other.  A 
son,  *'  there  are  no  indications  in  the  sculptures  soft  iron  bar,  around  which  the  electrical  cnr- 
to  prove  the  e{>och  when  tlie  dial  was  first  rent  is  madetocirculate  upon  a  coiled  condoctur, 
known  in  Egypt.*'  The  modem  improvements  or  helix,  becomes  magnetic  for  the  time,  boi 
in  artttioi:il  modes  of  measuring  time  are  so  ]«>si*s  its  magnetism  when  the  current  cease*, 
great,  tliut  sun  dials  are  now  more  a  matter  Small  inagnetiziible  jmrtleles,  as  iron  tiliDgS 
of  curiosity  than  of  use.  Tlioy  may  be  divided  dusted  uiHm  a  surface  ou  which  a  magnet  r%sts» 
into  2  essi-iitiully  different  kinds,  one  of  which  or  a^tated  near  it,  liei*i>me  arranged  in  lines 
we  may  call  geometri(*iil,  the  other  algebraical,  whioh,  lietwevn  unlike  iM)les  that  are  presivuli'd 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  first,  we  need  only  to  eadi  other,  run  acr«.iS9in  stniight  liucs«.  while 
obiHTvo,  that  if  a  rod  or  gnomon  be  placed  par-  about  these  on  either  f^ide  thvv  form  curvdw 
allel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  its  shadow,  con-  making  larger  and  larirer  sweei»»  iiito  «>{gu>f. 
Oeived  of  as  a  sheet  of  d.orkuess  pabsing  in  a  The  lines  thus  iudicate«i  have  be\'n  n;uiied  niai;- 
plaiie  fri»in  the  rinl  on  the  op[>osite  side  of  the  netic  curves,  or  lines  of  force.  I'ntil  rv^vntly. 
sun,  would  swiug  steadily  and  etpmlly  round  the  the  number  of  m.ignetic  InMlies  wan  sup|Kie«d  to 
rod  as  »  hinge,  m»  K)ng  as  the  sun  shone  ujioii  it.  lie  very  small.  Iie<N)^ere1,  in  1^27,  fi>uiHl  that 
U[HMi  whatever  siirfai*e  this  <«h:idow  fell,  whether  a  neidle  of  wo<xl  pla\  injr  fn-ely  on  a  pi  vol  look 
horizo[a:d,  vertical,  or  iudiiietl,  its  place  oould  a  dinction  across,  not  in,  the  magnetir  curves; 
be  Umn1u.h  a  means  of  measuring  time.  And  if  and  in  1^2*J  Ia:  Bailli  al»o  ob?><.Tved  that  Us- 
npon  this  Miri'iM'e  lines  were  dniwn,  murk  in;;  muth  re{>elle«l  the  magnetic  nee<ile.  But  the 
the  place  of  the  ^h.1dl>w  ut  definite  hours  of  tlio  si;niiricance  of  these  facts  was  n«»t  up«]erstutid 
day,  the  rml  miglit  li.'  ncwle  as  shi»rt  il"*  wo  until  uii  accidentul  di^iMvory  of  Fnraday.  in 
pleaM*<i,  reduiH.'d  indtv^i  to  :i  sin;:Ie  halL  hvld  in  1^45,  led  that  phihtxipher  int*»  a  full  in\e^ipi- 
the  phu*e  where  the  extremity  of  the  nnl  had  tion  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  ci»iirse  tff  Lis 
be«.'n.  and  the  shadow  wf  this  hall  Would  mark  cx{>erinK-ntson  magni-tic  rotary  |Hil.irization.  he 
tlie  time  uiN>n  the  lines  of  the  sh.id(»w  ot'  the  ohM-TVini  that  a  bar  of  so-eidled  **  heavy  glav^'* 
rod.  The  other  sort  of  diiiL  the  alf^ehruical,  is  .«UHiK.'nilcd  In'tween  the  poles  of  an  elect r\H mag- 
more  ilitlirult  to  explain  without  the  use  of  a  net,  innxeil.  a^  sik^i  as  by  the  |>a^^a|^*  «•!  the 
diagram.  It  i^  drawn  uinm  a  pieee  of  curd,  t^i  eloi'tricd  curr«.nt  magnetism  wasindmvd  in  the 
which  i^  attcu'lKnl  a  plumb  line  wi:h  a  Wad  latter,  iikto  a  |iii<.itii>ii  erits^ing  the  ]ine««  of  fi>rt>e, 
•lidiiii;  u}Hin  it ;  the  card  bein»;  held  in  such  a  or  ut  ri^ht  uTi^'lis  to  the  line  joining  the  {vIok. 
manner  ih.it  the  upi^'r  etl^e  shall  {Niint  ut  the  Terming  the  po>itiou  assumed  by  a  M'ft  irun 
•tui,  iU»  plane  being  vertical,  the  bead  marko  the  bar  \ihich  ia  lengthwise  betwevn  the  t«o  \Kili»^ 
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or  from  one  to  the  other,  axial,  Faraday  gave  to  or  diarof^etic,  then,  we  mean  that  it  is  snch 
the  new  direction  assumed  by  the  glass  the  name  with  reference  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  tried ; 
of  equatorial.  The  glass  was  not  merely  thus  and  as  tiiis  medium  is  commonly  air,  in  which 
directed,  it  was  repelled  by  either  pole ;  and  i!^  the  magnetism  of  the  oxygen  dominates  over  the 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  small  mass  or  cube,  it  opposite  property  of  the  nitrogen,  it  is  evident 
was  thrown  out  of  the  line  joining  the  poles  to  that  some  so-called  diamagnetics  are  only  rela- 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  moved  into  the  position  tively  such.  With  reference  to  the  theory,  Far- 
of  weakest  magnetic  action.  This  new-found  aday  now  considers  that  the  diamagnct  is  not 
property  of  certain  bodies  Faraday  termed  rendered  polar,  as  is  the  magnet,  but  simply  re- 
diamagnetism ;  and  in  contrast  with  this,  he  de-  pelled.  Prof.  W.  Thomson  has  supposed  the 
nominated  the  flEmiiliar  form  of  magnetic  action  diamagnet  to  be  simply  a  body  less  magnetizable 
paramagnetism.  His  experiments  warrant  the  than  air,  but  still  polar.  In  this  case  it  would 
oonclusion  that,  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  move  away  for  the  more  magnetic  air,  just  as  in 
electro-magnet,  all  substances  whatever  can  be  gravitation  smoke  makes  way  and  ascends  above 
shown  to  exhibit  one  or  other  of  ^hese  proper-  the  more  strongly  gravitating  cold  air.  Pliicker, 
ties.  Liquids  and  solutions  were  examined  by  Tyndall,  and  others  adhere  to  a  modified  form 
being  suspended  in  glass  vials,  the  known  influ-  of  Prof.  Faraday's  earlier  view,  namely,  that 
ence  of  the  glass  being  allowed  for.  Among  the  diamagnet  is  a  body  susceptible  in  greater  or 
paramagnetic  substances,  by  far  the  most  pow-  less  degree  of  a  double  polarity  opposite  in  char- 
erful  is  iron,  then  nickel  and  cobalt,  and,  in  a  acter  to  the  double  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  or, 
slight  degree,  manganese,  palladium,  crown  in  the  language  of  Ampdre's  theory,  that  as  the 
glass,  platinum,  osmium,  and  some  others,  currents  induced  in  soft  iron  are  parallel  to  the 
Vacuum  serves  as  zero  in  the  scale.  Then,  currentsintheinducingmagnet  or  battery  wire, 
passing  from  the  less  to  the  more  diamagnetic  so,  in  bismuth  and  other  diamagnetics,  the  cur- 
bodies,  are  found  arsenic,  ether,  alcohol,  gold,  rents  are  induced  in  contrary  directions,  so  that 
water,  mercury,  flint  glass,  tin,  heaYj  glass,  an-  these  bodies  become  inverted  magnets,  and  place 
timony,  phosphorus,  and,  by  far  the  most  pow-  themselves  across  the  magnetic  lines  of  force, 
erful,  bismuth.  Flames  are  diamagnetic,  being  DIAMANTINA,  formerly  Tejuco,  a  city  of 
so  strongly  repelled  by  the  poles  that  they  di-  Brazil,  and  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  situ- 
vide  and  pass  up  on  either  side,  a  descending  ated  in  a  valley  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
cnrrent  of  air  going  down  in  the  middle.  Most  at  an  elevation  of  5,700  feet  above  tlie  sea ;  lat. 
organic  substances  are  diamagnetic;  wood.  18**  28' S.,  long.  43°  50' W.;  pop.  about  6,000. 
starch,  sugar,  leather,  bread,  and  even  animal  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with 
tissues  and  blood,  are  instances.  Oxygen,  and  wide,  ill-paved  streets,  and  handsome  churches, 
perhaps  nitrous  gas,  are  the  only  gases  which  one  of  which,  belonging  to  negroes  from  the 
ore  known  to  be  ordinarily  magnetic;  and  coast  of  Africa,  contains  an  image  of  a  black 
when  it  is  added  that  oxygen  loses  in  a  degree,  Virgin.  Most  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by 
though  not  wholly,  its  magnetic  condition  by  pleasant  gardens,  and  the  environs  of  the  city 
increase  of  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  that  are  adorned  with  orange  and  banana  trees.  The 
the  properties  of  this  constituent  of  our  atmo-  climate  is  mild.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
sphere  probably  have  important  bearings  on  the  chiefly  in  the  gold  or  diamond  trade, 
production  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Green  DIAMETER,  a  straight  line  passing  through 
glass  is  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  iron  it  the  centre  of  a  circle,  terminated  at  each  end 
contains;  and  to  render  wood  ordinarily  mag-  by  the  circumference.  Straight  lines  holding 
netic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a  chip  of  it  an  analogous  relation  to  curves,  such  as  the 
with  a  common  knife.  The  magnetic  condition  conic  sections,  are  also  called  diameters  of  those 
of  any  compound  body  is  found  to  be  deter-  curves. 

mined  by  what  may  be  called  the  algebrdc  sum  DIAMOND  (from  adamant,  and  this  from 
of  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  powers  of  its  6r.  a  privative  and  da/iao>,  to  subdue),  so  named 
constituents.  Thus  a  compound  or  solution  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness  and  inde- 
containing  much  iron  will  olways  be  paramag-  struct ibility,  a  gem  distinguished  above  all  other 
netic  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  if  the  iron  precious  stones  for  its  brilliant  lustre  and  hard- 
be  blended  with  comparatively  large  amounts  ness.  It  is  met  with  in  solid  pieces  of  small 
of  water  and  other  diamagnetics,  it  may  be  size  in  alluvial  deposits  which  are  worked  for 
brought  to  the  neutral  point,  or  the  compound  cold.  In  a  few  instances  diamonds  have  been 
may  be  actually  diamagnetic.  Under  all  ordi-  found  attached  to  loose  pieces  of  brown  hema- 
nary  circumstances,  the  decidedly  magnetic  or  tite,  and  one  was  discovered  in  a  kind  of  con- 
diamagnetic  bodies  give  to  combinations  their  glomerate  rock,  composed  of  rounded  silicious 
own  character.  Another  important  point  is  the  pebbles,  quartz,  and  chalcedony,  cemented  toge- 
inflnence  of  enveloping  material.  Oertain  sub-  ther  by  ferruginous  clay;  but  no  positive  know- 
stances  that  are  repell^  and  take  the  equatorial  ledge  is  had  of  the  particular  rock  in  which 
position  in  air,  are  attracted  and  set  axially  in  they  originated,  more  than  that  it  is  one  of  those 
water ;  and  even  a  solution  of  iron,  magnetic  belonging  to  the  metamorphic  group,  which  yield 
in  air,  if  weaker  than  another  solution  in  which  gold.  In  the  districts  where  they  occur,  a  pe- 
lt is  immersed,  will  stand  eqnatorially,  and  act  culiar  variety  oflight  yellowish  and  white  quartz 
as  a  diamagnetic.    In  terming  a  body  magnetic  rock,  of  laminated  structure,  called  itacolumite, 
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is  very  commonly  mot  with  in  these  roclcs.    It  tected  firom  the  action  of  the  idr  may  be  beatH 

is  remarkable  for  its  flexibility,  and  the  peculiar  to  whiteness  without  injury.    Exposed  to  the 

manner  in  which  the  long  strips  yield  tu  a  slight  intense  heat  produced  by  a  powerfbl  Bonsen'i 

I»ressuro  withont  parting,  as  if  broken  in  their  battery,  or  by  a  condensed  mixture  of  carbonie 

ntcrior.    It  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  Georgia  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  it  fuses,  and  is  oonrerted 

and  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  To-  into  a  mass  resembling  ooke,  and  its  qiecifie 

calities  that  Airnished  the  few  diamonds  dii^cov-  gravity  is  reduced  in  some  cases  to  2.G78.  Heat- 

ereil  in  these  states.     In  the  Golconda  district  ed  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  at  Uie  temperature 

the  diamond  is  found  in  a  black  carboniferous  of  14**  Wedgwood,  or  about  that  of  melting  ■!- 

bogsy  cartii,  in  which  the  natives  seek  for  it  by  Ter,  and  is  difwipatcd  in  the  form  of  carbonie 

feeling  with  thoir  feet.  The  belief  is  current  witli  acid  gas,  thus  pn>ving  its  composition  to  be  pore 

them  that  in  this  materiiU  it  grows.    In  Brazil  carbon.    Its  inflammability  was  snspectea  by 

diamonds  have  been  found  massive,  in  the  fonn  Bootius  do  Boodt  in  1607^  and  in  1673  Boyk 

of  pebbles.  Tlieir  color  is  black ;  specific  gravity,  discovered  that  it  was  dissipated  in  vapor  at  a 

8.012  to  3.41  G ;  composition  carbon,  with  some-  high  heat     I|s  combustibility  was  first  proved 

times  2  per  cent,  foreign  matter.    This  quality  is  by  the  Florentine  philosophers  in  1694,  by  snb- 

▼aluod  at  75  cents  the  carat  of  4  grains  nearly,  jecting  the  gem  to  the  solar  rays  concentrated 

The  brilliancy  and  indestructibility  of  the  dia-  in  the  focus  of  the  large  parabolic  reflector  made 

mond  attracted  attention  to  it  at  very  early  for  Cosmo  do*  Medici,  when  it  bnmed  with  a 

periods,  and  caused  it  to  be  highly  esteemed  as  a  blue  lambent  flame.    The  experiment  hai  been 

ffcm.    It  was  long  known  in  Asia  l>eforo  it  was  several  times  repeated  by  Sir  Ilurophry  Davy 

discovered  in  any  other  quarter ;  and  the  greater  with  the  same  speculum,  and  by  Lavoisier,  Mr. 

part  of  the  suiiplics  have  l)een  from  that  part  of  Tonnant,  and  others,  by  different  processes   Sir 

the  world.     Indeed,  it  was  not  until  tho  early  Georgo  Mackenzie  made  use  of  the  diamond  for 

Eart  of  tho  last  century  that  diamonds  wero  furnishing  tho  carbon  to  convert  iron  into  ateeL 
nown  to  exist  elsewhere.  Tlio  mines  of  Brazil  Tho  proi>erty  of  phosphorescence  baa  been  at- 
were  tben  discovered,  and  from  1730  to  1814^  tribute<l  to  the  diamond  after  it  has  been  ezpoecd 
according  to  Baron  (VEschwegc,  tlieir  produc-  to  a  heat  appn»aching  redness,  or  to  tlie  action 
tion  was  at  tho  rate  of  30,000  carats  per  annum,  of  tho  solar  rays,  especially  the  blue  rays;  and 
After  1814  it  foil  off  greatly ;  but  from  1&45  to  it  has  l)een  stated  that  when  the  phenomenon 
1858  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase,  the  is  produced  by  the  latter  method  the  effect  con« 
statistics  of  which  have  been  already  furnUhe<l  tinues  some  time  after  the  stone  is  removed 
in  the  article  Buazii^  In  the  gold  region  of  Si-  from  tho  light.  But  this  is  not  confirmed  by  late 
beria  a  few  have  been  obtaine<],  an<l  within  tho  authorities.  Experiments  conducted  through 
last  20  years  a  few  also  in  that  of  North  Caro-  sevcrid  months  in  1858  at  Messrs,  Tiffany  and 
Una  and  (reorgia.  In  .-\!«ia,  tlie  most  noted  lo-  comi)any'A,  of  New  York,  failed  to  develop  any 
calitier«  wen^>  tlie  i*il:md  of  Borneo,  IWutral,  save  negative  evidence;  and  when  thej  were 
and  tho  famous  tw'nw^  of  the  kingdom  of  iuA-  reneweil  in  January,  1859,  for  the  pnrp«tHM(  of 
comhi  in  Hiiiilostaii.  The  city  of  t!iis  naiiio  was  this  article,  they  wero  abruptly  tenninatrd 
the  ri-jKi^iti'ry  of  the  dianiomN  collected  in  tho  through  tlie  carelessness  of  a  workman,  by  the 
territ«  iry  of  tlie  kings  of  Ciolootula.  Tlu-ie  mines,  unfortunate  destruction  of  a  valuabK*  gem  ob!ig- 
ceK'bratcdasliaving  pHHlucvd  Konie  of  the  most  ingly  lent  by  them.  In  no  instance  did  any 
valued  precious  stones  in  the  worhl,  have  for  symptom  of  phosphorescence  api>ear;  but  a  re- 
some  tiine  p:i>t  l»een  unpHnl active,  and  are  not  markablo  increasi.>  in  ri'fractitm  was  Several 
now  workiil, — The  diamond  is  pure  crystallized  times  observe<l,  and  this  appearofl  to  !•*.•  per- 
carlM  m.  Its  hardness  =  10,  the  liiglK-st  number  manent.  Tlie  diamond  jK^ssesses  single  or  do^Me 
of  th(.>M*Hlc;  but  the  external  coat  is  hanlor  than  refraction  acconling  to  its  different  crystalline 
the  iiiteriial  ]Nirtion,  ami  maybe  rated  at  lo.5  or  fonns;  and  it  has  an  extraonlinary  pf»wtT  of  rv- 
11.  Tlie  following  are  nscertaiiied  »s|»ei'itic  gravi-  fracting  light,  the  index  of  refraction  Ix-ing  2.44. 
ties < if ililV.renl varieties:  Brazilian, :). 444;  Bra-  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  sus|HVt  ib-  in- 
ailian  yell.iw,  H.51l>;  oriental,  3.rj21 ;  oriental  flammable  com  pi  >si  tion.  The  dispersive  qjiality 
green.  ::.r>24 ;  oriental  blue,  "».r>25.  The  i>ri!nitive  of  diamond  is  high :  its  index  is  e«]ual  to0.01»»i. 
form  of  the  crystal,  and  that  inti>  wliich  tlu*  nu-  Its  refraction  index  (excectled  only  by  that  if 
memus  st-ciunlary  fTnis  maybe  converte*!  by  chromate  of  le.id)  equals  2.4*)9 ;  of  some  br\»wn 
deav.ige,  istheri-^iular  tK-talieilron,  coUM^rinirof  stones  it  has  been  observeil  to  W  2.470,  2  4S7, 
2  fiMir-'iili'd  pyratni^lsjoiin-rlat  tlieir!ia-<-i.  TITe  and  2.775. — Diamonds  are  fi»und  of  van-.>a.« 
face  soft  he  crystals  are  o  ften  roiwn  led  oiF.  fo  as  to  colors,  as  well  as  colorli*ss  and  perf^-cily  tran»- 
pri'^ent  a  convex  surface,  and  t!ie  e«l;:es  are  alw>  parent.  Tho  latter  are  most  est*,*enu^?.  .nntl  arv 
often  curvinl.  Tho  olea  vagi.*  plane",  irrt-aily  fiirili-  distimruiHhed  as  diamond  a  of  the  tlr-t  watrr 
tatethe  cutting: of  the  diam< Will,  and  uU**  pre».<-nt  from  their  soniM.ince  to  a  dn»i»cif  cli-ar  >i'riDi 
the  m.««.!  brilliant  natural  surfari-*.  S  -nie  dia-  water.  When  of  a  rf»e  tint  ami  of  cle.^^  «ati?r, 
ni«'nds  f.itiiiil  .tf  A  spheric:dfi::ure:ire  drf:i-i<  nt  JTi  they  are  !iU*>  !ii;rldy  valued.  A  yellow  >hado 
t!iesi»  jilMiit?*,  or  thevlie  in  a  i'»in'ern:ii-  amiije-  is  obJiTtioi.aMe,  as  is  a  cinnamon  c»ilor,  a  Mor.e 
meiit  w!iiih  HMHler- their  cutting  al!in-r  injjir.ii'-  baviii;:  tluM*  rarely  living  dear  and  ft<»Mn«l. 
tirablo  by  any  known  priKV*.*.  The  di-i'in-V"!  is  Next  ti>  t)ie  ro>e,  a  green  color  is  ihv  K'ft>t  i»*" 
not  acted  U|ion  by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  when  j  >ro-  jectiouable ;  many  very  tine  diamonds  liavc  tLi« 
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tint ;  and  some  are  found  of  a  blnisb  color,  and  held  over  a  metal  box  having  a  donble  bottom, 
some  black.    For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  the  upper  one   perforated  with  small  holes, 
an  arbitrary  rule  has  been  given,  which  is,  through  which  the  diamond  dust  falls.    This  is 
however,  little  regarded  in  actual  sales  of  the  afterward  carefully  collected,  mixed  with  vege- 
most  costly  of  these  gems.    Purchasers  for  such  table  oil,  and  used  for  polisliing  the  gem  upon  a 
being  few,  the  only  real  rule  adopted,  as  in  the  revolving  cast-iron  disk.  When  a  large  piece  is 
sale  of  many  other  commodities,  is  to  demand  to  be  removed  from  the  stone,  it  is  sometimes 
the   highest   price  there  is  the  least  proba-  cut  off  by  means  of  a  st^el  wire  covered  with 
bility  that  one  may  be  induced  to  pay.    The  diamondpowder,  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 
mere  statement  of  the  rule  is  sufficient  to  show  chisel  and  hammer,  though  in  this  way  there  is 
its  indefiniteness.    It  is  to  multiply^e  square  danger  of  destroying  the  stone.    The  workman 
of  the  weight  in  carats  by  a  sum  varying  ac-  shodd  understand  perfectly  the  position  of  the 
cording  to  the  state  and  quality  of  the  stone,  cleavage  planes,  as  it  is  only  upon  them  that 
If  clear  and  of  good  shape,  this  sum  is  £2 ;  if  pieces  can  be  removed  by  the  chisel.  The  forms 
perfect  and  well  cut,  £6  or  £8  for  the  brilliant  or  usoally  adopted  in  cutting  the  diamond  are  the 
rose,  but  a  lower  figure  for  the  table.  The  rate  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table.  The  first  shows 
is  now  $15  in  place  of  the  £2  above,  and  a  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage.    It  is  composed 
specimen  briUiant  is  worth  $75.    For  diamonds  of  a  principal  face  called  the  table,  surrounded 
of  moderate  size  the  rates  vary  as  little  as  those  by  a  number  of  facets,  which  is  all  that  is  visible 
of  exchange  between  countries.    They  follow  above  the  bezil  when  set   The  stone  in  depth  be- 
from  the  natural  proportions  in  which  diamonds  low  the  bezil  should  be  equal  to  half  its  breadth, 
are  found.    Diamonds  weighing  over  10  carats  On  the  under  side  it  terminates  in  a  small  table^ 
are  generally  esteemed  at  a  higher  proportional  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  surface  by 
rate  itk&n  the  smaller  sizes ;  yet  the  latter  can  elongated  facets.    As  the  biilliaiit  is  the  most 
commonly  be  sold  at  higher  proportional  rates,  economical  of  material,  and  shows  the  stone  most 
on  account  of  the  few  purchasers  for  those  of  advantageously,  it  is  usually  preferred  to  any 
large  size.    In  the  great  sale  of  jewels  in  Lon-  other.    The  rose,  which  is  very  brilliant,  is  flat 
don  in  1837,  on  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  below  and  cut  into  facets  entirely  over  the  upper 
booty  obtained  by  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  surface.  The  table  is  least  beautiful,  and  is  used 
CGostings,  the  splendid  Kassuck  diamond,  weigh-  mostly  in  India  for  thin  stones  w^ith  a  large 
ing857i  grains,  and  of  the  purest  water,  brought  surface,  which  are  ornamented  by  being  cut 
omy  £7,200.  The  present  value  of  diamonds  may  into  facets  at  the  edges. — Among  the  most  eel- 
be  inferred  from  tlie  price  paid  in  Dec.  1858,  for  ebrated  diamonds  known,  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
a  stone  weighing  61  carats,  £33,000.    A  pair  of  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
drop-shaped  diamonds  for  car-rings  were  bought  finest  and  most  perfect.    It  is  known  as  the  re- 
at  the  same  sale  for  £15,000.   A  steady  increase  gent  Its  weight  before  cutting  was  410  carats, 
has  taken  place  since  the  last  century,  and  a  much  and  by  this  process,  which  occupied  2  years,  it 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  fine  gems  is  was  reduced  to  186  carats,  and  was  purchased  by 
to  be  expected,  from  the  increased  demand  and  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  in  1743  for  $675,000. 
diminished  supply.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Its  present  value  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.    It 
the  finest  gems  of  commerce  are  now  in  great  was  placed  by  Napoleon  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
part  supplied  by  the  old  jewels  of  Portuguese,  of  state.    A  splendid  diamond  recently  found  in 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  families,  the  pro-  Brazil,  and  imported  into  France,  is  called  the 
portions  from  each  nation  in  the  order  named ;  *'  Star  of  the  South.^'  It  weighs  in  its  rough  state 
and  that  the  best  market  for  them  is  now  the  254^  carats.    Its  general  form  is  a  rhomboidal 
United  States. — ^The  art  of  cutting  and  i)olishing  dodecahedron,  and  upon  its  fiaces  are  impressions 
probably  originated  in  Asia,  at  a  very  early  pe-  which  appeal*  to  have  been  made  by  other  dia- 
riod,  but  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  monds,  so  that  the  whole  was  probably  a  group 
themiddleof  the  15th  century  by  Louis  Berquen  of  diamond  crystals.    The  famous  diamond  in 
of  Bruges,  who  accidentally  discovered  that  by  possession  of  the  king  of  Portugal  is  also  from 
rubbing  2  diamonds  together  their  surfaces  might  Brazil.  If  genuine,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
be  abr»led.  The  powder  obtained  in  this  way  is  its  value,  according  to  the  rule  of  computation, 
used  for  polishing  the  stone.    Diamond  cutting  should  be  $28,000,000,  weighing  as  it  does  in  the 
was  for  a  long  time  a  monopoly  in  Holland,  and  rough  1,680  grains. — ^The  famous  Koh-i-noor  or 
the  business  is  at  the  present  day  mostly  con-  "  Mountain  of  Light"  is  now  in  possession  of  tlie 
fined  to  Amsterdam.  The  process,  which  consists  ^uecn  of  England.    This  wonderful  stone,  inter- 
of  grinding  down  the  surfaces  as  well  as  cutting,  esting  alike  for  its  historical  associations  and  for 
is  uow  and  tedious,  and  being  done  entirely  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  was,  according  to  Indian  tra- 
hand,  occupies  for  a  single  stone  the  continual  dition,  obtained  before  the  Christian  era  from 
labor  of  months.    The  Pitt  diamond  indeed  re-  one  of  the  mines  of  Oolconda.    From  the  r^'ah 
quired  2  years  for  the  completion  of  the  process,  of  Oojein,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  it  at  the 
Two  diamonds  are  employed,  each  cemented  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  passed  to  suc- 
into  the  end  of  a  stick  or  handle,  a  model  in  cessive  sovereigns  of  central  India,  and  in  the 
lead  being  taken  of  tlie  one  to  be  cut,  by  which  early  part  of  the  14th  century  was  added  to 
the  faces  are  determined.    The  stones  are  then  the  treasures  of  Delhi  by  the  Patau  monarch 
rubbed  together  with  a  strong  pressure,  being  Aladdin.    It  remained  in  possession  of  tlie  ml- 
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iDg  families  of  the  empire  iiDtil  the  irruption  of  .  value  is  less  than  it  wonld  be  bat  for  its  eohv 

the  PerHJan  conqueror  Nadir  8huh,  who  saw  it  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  cut,  ranking  as  worth 

glittering  in  the  turban  of  the  vanquished  Mo-  $500,000  instead  of  $750,000.    The  meet  valuh 

ammed  Sliah,  and  proposing  an  exchange  of  ble  diamond  found  in  the  United  States  was 

head  dress  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  bore  it  awaj  picked  up  by  a  workman  at  Manchester,  on  the 

with  him,  and  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  banks  of  the  James  river,  opposite  Richmond,  in 

•till  known.    After  tlie  assassination  of  Nadir  1856.    The  locality  w  in  the  tertiary  formatioii, 

St  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  of  and  the  diamond  origiiudly  belonged,  no  donbt. 

CalKX)]  to  Shah  Soojah,  who  paid  it  as  the  price  to  the  gold  region  up  the  river.    It  is  of  curvi- 

of  his  liberty  to  hia  conqueror  Runjeet  Singh,  linear  octahedral  fonn,  specific  gravity  SJM)S| 

tlie'Mion  of  the  PunjauV*  in  1813.    On  the  and  weigl^  23.7  carats.    It  is  lightly  c^toyant, 

annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  East  India  and  would  probably  cut  white ;  but  an  original 

company's  territory  in  1K49,  it  was  stipulated  flaw  was  increased  by  the  rough  treatment  it 

that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  received  from  those  into  whose  hands  it  feU,  so 

the  (lueen  of  England,  to  whom  it  was  acconl-  that  its  value  was  greatly  deteriorated.    It  if 

ingly  doIivcrc<l  by  the  ct>n]pany,  July  8,  1850.  now  in  {Ktssession  of  Prof.  Dewey.     Another 

At  this  {KTiinl  its  weight  was  1A6  carats.     It  valuable  diamond,  owned  by  Thomas  O.  Clem- 

was  oxliibited  at  the  crystal  palace  in  I^ondon  son,  E^^q.,  was  found  among  the  gold  washingi 

in  1S51,  where  it  attracted  univer^l  attention;  of  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1842.    This 

but  when  found  to  exhibit  an  inferior  display  of  wa<t  of  curviliuear  form,  and  was  set  without 

colors  to  its  gla!^>t  model,  and  that  it  was  ni*oos-  cutting.    Others  of  less  importance  have  been 

sury  to  surround  it  with  a  number  of  vivid  found  in  Georgia. — ^The  imitation  of  diamonds 

lights  to  develop  its  colored  refractions,  multi-  has  been  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of 

tudes  turned  away  disap]M)inted  from  the  world-  perfection  among  the  French.     M.  Bonrgnignoo 

renowned  "  Mountain  of  Light.'^    An  examina-  lias  been  especially  successful  in  this  mannfa^ 

tion  W.1S  made  of  it  by  scientific  gentlemen,  ture.    The  sand  employed  for  the  prodnctioo 

with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  recutting  the  of  his  8j)lendid  diamonds  is  procured  from  the 

gem.    After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  skilful  forest  of  Fontainebleaii,  and  fonns  a  consider* 

cutters  at  Amsterdam,  it  wa'v  det^idetl  that  the  able  article  of  trade.    The  setting  of  these  mock 

attempt  should  bo  made,  though  some  fears  stones  is  always  of  pure  gold,  and  of  the  newest 

were  entertained  as  to  its  success.    IWing  the  fashion,  and  the  ornaments  when  completed 

largest  diamond  cut  in  Euro|>e  for  a  long  time,  rival  in  delicacy  and  lustre  the  purest  diamonds 

it  was  a  work  of  no  common  interest.    Onlers  which  nature  has  produced,  and  only  by  the 

were  given  tliat  the  proficr  machinery  i:hould  cU>>est  ins[>ection  can  tlie  difference  he  dctcct- 

be  prepoTiHl,  and  a  small  steam  engine  was  pro-  ed.    The  chief  objection  to  them  is  tlieir  liabil- 

cured  for  the  purpose.    Tlie  duke  of  Wellington  ity  to  l>ecome  dull  in  time  by  deliquescenre.— 

CiWiinionced  the  work.     The  stone  being  im-  The  process  of  collecting  diamonds  b  similar  to 

beildod   in  lead,  excepting  only  that   {Hirtion  that  of  tM>llecting  gold  in  the  alluvial  dep(H>itA. 

whirli  w:is  lirst  to  W  cut,  he  held  it  finnly  The  cnarsi*  gravel  and  roUe<l  {Kibbles  derif«-d 

against  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  which  by  its  fnun  tlie  ]iriniary  and  metamor|ihic  rocks,  form 

fiictioii  removed  the  angle  expose<l,  and  thus  the  lowest  stratum  among  the  sands  and  els>d 

the  first  facet  of  the  fresji  cutting  w:is  aceom-  of  the  alluvium.     This  htratuin,  resting  u\'^*n 

plislutl.     The  o]K*ration  was  continued  and  sue-  t!ie  .<iirface  of  the  rm-k,  is  the  refiository  alike 

ce!*!ot'iiIly  completed  by  careful  and  eX]H.^rientvd  of  pijd  and  of  diamonds.     It  is  laid  barv  in 

Wi>rkiiU'n.    Ntiw.  the  splendid  Koh-i-n(K>r,  freed  the  beds  of  the  streams,  when  these  cva<k»  to 

friMu  all  blemishes  and  defects,  blazes  brilliantlv  flow  in  the  drv  sea-ton,  or  are  drawn  off  It 

among  the  <*n>wn  jewels  uf  the  si>veri*ign  «)f  share'*  made  for  the  pur|)ose.  From  these  bc«!s 

England. — The  diamond  ki>  long  in  po-iM.'sMiin  as  well  as  fn>m  excavations  in  the  iNittom,  the 

of  tlie  Miltan  of  Matan,  of  the  inland  of  HorniH),  grivcl  is  removed,  to  l>e  wii-hed  when  c»»nTt- 

is  reiiiarkaMe  fi>r  its  M/o  and  purity.     It  weighs  nient.    This  in  Hrazil  is  usually  in  the  miny 

SG7  earat.<s  and  >houlil  Ik.'  worth  at  lea^^t  #•'>,-  KM<Mtn,  and  the  work  is  diuie  in  a  long  sh-.4, 

6iHi,M(Mi.     It  is  >)ia|>i'd  like  an  k";::;:^  with  an  in-  through  which  a  stream  of  w.iter  is  cuuvrifd. 

dented  hollow  in  the  >!iialler  end.     It  was  dis-  and  admitted  into  Imxes  in  which  the  gravel  is 

ct»vered  at  L'Uid.ik.     The  Orhttl' diann»nd  pur-  xvn^hed.     A  negro  works  at  each  N>x.  and  in- 

cha^'d  fi)r  the  empr*-ss  i\itli:irine  of  Kii<>»ia  is  siK'rtor«»  arc  phuvd  to  wateh  the  work,  and  to 

about  the  siZi*of  apigion's  egg.  and  weijh-*  r.».t  previ-nl   the  lahori'rs  fn»ui  M.Treling  the  dis- 

canits.     It  is  sciid  to  hav^*  f«iriiu'd  the  eyo  «*f  a  mtiThN.     It  is  the  eu^tom  to  lilierate  llie  ncgf^) 

faniiiii.s  idol  in  a  ti-mple  of  lirnhina  at   Pondi-  wlut  tlndn  a  dianit»iid  weighing  17^  carnts.    Iir. 

cht-rry.     A  French  deserter  n)hUd  the  ]*.'i;;iHla  In-ke.  in  a  pajK-r  re:id  at  a  nuvting  of  the  Bril- 

of  thi>  valuable  btone.     Aftt-r  pa^^ing  thnnijh  ish   jK^^H-iatinn,  ri-i:ites  that  a  slave  in  Hruil 

the  li:ind-  of  various  pnrehaM-rs,  it  eanie  into  sinking  furdiariumd'i  in  the  IkM  of  a  ri^iTbrttke 

the  pii**«-.'»iiin  of  a  tJrivk  nier«-h:int.  %\ho  r%>  with  Ii'^  ir.-n  har  tlir«Mi:*h  a  crust  of  MlirMiH 

ciivrd  (or  i!   i"rom   the  eini»ri-ss   $45«\«mm>,  -in  materials,  i-iineiiti-d  ti»gether  by  oxid**  of  irwn, 

annuity  of  li^o.oiio,  itiul  a  title  of  noMlity.     The  in    whiih    Ik-   d>e.»ve-i-«l  a  1k*«1  of  duum^nd^. 

Au>trian  diaiih*:id  is  of  a  lK.'autiful  lemon  color,  whi.h  wire  al*:erw.ir"l  M»ld  fi»r  #  1. 5*»0,«  »♦»»».    l:.u 

and  cut  in  roM.*;  its  weight  is  13*J  carats.     Its  iminen.-*e  (|UJiitity,  being  carried  to  Knglaiwl,  fw 
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overstocked  the  market  that  few  of  the  English  year  1858.  By  long  oontinned  Toltaio  aotion, 
houses  were  able  to  stand  np  agidnst  it. — Beside  carbon  free  from  every  trace  of  mineral  sab- 
their  ose  as  ornaments,  diamonds  are  applied  stance,  prepared  from  crystuJlized  sugar  candy, 
to  several  practical  pniposes.  Those  that  are  was  made  to  deposit  microscopic  crystals  in 
unfit  from  tiieir  imperfections  for  jewelry,  are  black  octahedrons,  in  colorless  translncent  octa- 
8old  nnder  Uie  technical  name  of  bort.  They  hedrons,  and  in  colorless  and  translucent  plates, 
are  crushed  to  fine  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  the  whole  of  which  had  the  hardness  of  the 
and  used  for  coating  the  metallic  disks  employ-  powder  of  the  diamond,  and  which  disappeared 
ed  by  lapidaries  for  producing  flat  surfaces  on  m  combustion  without  leaving  any  perceptible 
precious  stones  of  great  hardness.  The  fine  residue.  Being,  however,  only  in  powder,  it 
aplinters  are  made  into  drills,  for  piercing  small  was  impossible  to  isolate  and  weigh  these  ciys- 
hdles  through  rubies  and  other  hard  stones,  tals,  or  to  determine  their  index  of  refraction 
The  property  possessed  by  the  diamond  of  cut-  and  angles  of  polarization.  It  is  said  that  a 
ting  glass  is  due  not  merely  to  its  extreme  similar  result  has  been  obtained  by  decomposing 
hwraness,  but  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  crystalli-  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  alcohol  bv 
zation  in  rounded  faces  and  curvilinear  edges,  weak  galvanic  currents. — The  principal  English 
The  natural  ci^stal  only  is  suitable  for  this  pur-  works  on  the  subject  are  D.  Jefifrey's  ^^  Treatise 
pose.  Aocordmg  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  many  hard  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls''  (8vo.,  London,  1750) ; 
stones,  and  even  flint  cut  in  this  form,  possess  the  I.  Mawe's  '^  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Precious 
aame  property,  but  soon  lose  it  in  use,  for  want  Stones"  (Svo.,  London,  1826). 
ofhaitlness.  Small  microscopes  ofa  single  lens,  DIAMOND  DISTRICT,  a  part  of  the  dis- 
and  of  great  power  and  clearness,  have  been  cut  trict  of  Serro  Frio,  in  the  province  of  ItGnas  G^ 
out  of  ^monds. — ^The  diamond  exhibiting  the  raes,  Brazil,  famous  for  tlie  production  of  dia- 
physical  properties  of  matter  in  their  highest  monds.  It  is  a  mountainous  tract,  not  far  from 
Btate  of  perfection,  and  proving  after  all  to  be  Villa  do  Principe,  extending  about  16  leagues 
of  the  simplest  chemical  composition,  it  has  from  N.  to  S.  and  8  from  E.  to  W.  The  dia- 
been  a  matter  of  no  little  scientific  interest  to  monds  were  first  discovered  here  by  a  company 
study  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction,  and  to  of  gold  miners  in  1730.  At  first  they  were  ig- 
determine  if  possible  the  secret  processes  by  norantof  the  value  of  the  gems,  and  threw  away 
which  nature  has  elaborated  the  most  perfect  many  of  them  as  useless.  Others  were  sent  to 
cem  from  so  homely  a  substance  as  charcoal,  the  governor  of  Brazil,  who  supposed  them  to  be 
Its  high  value  has  stimulated  these  researches,  in  curious  crystals.  A  few  of  the  stones  having 
the  hope  of  individual  profit  by  its  artificial  pro-  been  carried  to  Lisbon  were  shown  to  the  Dutch 
dnction.  But  though  more  complicated  forms  of  consul,  who  recognized  them  as  diamonds,  and 
matter  have  been  successfully  reproduced,  car-  had  them  transmitted  to  Holland.  Immense 
bon  has  not  yet  been  made  to  attain  the  simple  numbers  of  the  gems  were  now  exported  from 
perfection  of  the  diamond,  unless  it  be  in  crys-  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese  government  soon 
tals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  nor  have  we  yet  took  measures  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  val*> 
learned  from  what  department  of  nature's  works  uable  trade.  The  district  was  surrounded  by 
the  material  has  been  taken,  that  has  been  so  lines  of  demarkation,  which  were  guarded  wid^ 
beautifully  perfected.  The  vegetable  kingdom  the  utmost  strictness.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
may  have  mmished  it,  after  itself  receiving  it  pass  these  in  either  direction  without  a  permit 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  it  may  have  been  un-  from  the  intendant  of  the  mines,  and  travellers 
locked  from  those  repositories  of  carbon  shut  up  leaving  the  diamond  ground  were  obliged  to  sub- 
from  remote  geological  periods  in  the  carbonic  mit  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  persons, 
acid  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  or  from  such  collec-  baggage,  and  horses.  A  peculiar  system  of  po- 
tions of  fossilized  plants  as  are  now  seen  in  vari-  lice  was  established  for  the  regulation  of  the 
cos  stages  of  change  to  mineral  substance.  But  district,  and  stringent  laws  were  passed  to  pro- 
if  the  direct  object  of  these  researches  has  not  vide  for  the  registering  of  the  innabitants,  the 
been  attained,  the  forces  which  have  acted  admission  of  settlers,  the  erection  of  inns  and 
upon  it  to  give  to  it  some  of  its  peculiiurities  shops,  and  the  punishment  of  infringements  of 
have  been  partially  determined,  as  also  a  pre*  the  government  monopoly.  Tlie  diamond  mines 
vious  condition  in  which  it  must  have  existed,  were  at  first  rented  to  private  individuals,  but 
Sir  David  Brewsier,  from  the  exhibition  of  the  frauds  and  violations  of  contract  of  which 
polarized  light  around  the  minute  and  irregu-  these  persons  were  constantly  guilty  induced 
lar  cavities  in  diamonds,  has  concluded  that  the  (he  government  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
substance  has  once  been  in  a  soft  state,  and  hands,  and  the  mines  were  long  worked  under 
compressed  in  these  parts  by  the  expansive  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
action  of  a  gas  or  fluid  contained  in  the  cavities ;  precious  stones  are  found  in  a  kind  of  graveL 
and  as  various  circumstances  indicate  that  this  called  easealhao^  which  is  dug  up  and  removed 
softness  was  not  the  effect  of  either  solvents  or  to  a  convenient  place  for  washing.  A  shed, 
heat,  he  is  of  opinion  that,  like  amber,  the  dia-  about  25  or  80  yards  long  and  15  wide,  consist* 
mond  is  a  vegetable  substance,  slowly  consoli-  ing  simply  of  upright  posts  and  a  thatched 
dated  into  a  crystalline  form.  The  nearest  ap-  roof,  is  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  heaps 
proach  to  its  reproduction  has  been  in  the  ex-  of  cascalhao  are  to  be  deposited.  Through  the 
perimentB  of  M.  Despr^tz,  announced  in  the  centre  of  this  shed  is  conducted  a  stream  of 
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water,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  range  of  doping  the  palaoes  and  puhlie hnildings  with heremblcni 
tronglia,  each  about  8  feet  wide,  and  commnni-  and  devices,  lie  admitted  her  to  his  coanciLi,  and 
eating  with  t}ie  stream  at  the  upper  end.  Op-  in  1548  created  her  dachessof  Valentinois.  She 
posite  to  the  tronghs  are  high  chairs  placed  at  retained  her  ascendency  until  Henry *«  death  to 
eqnal  distances  for  the  overseers,  or  feitore»,  15C9,  when  slie  retired  to  the  palace  bnilt  for  her 
A  slave  stations  himself  in  each  trough,  and  with  by  her  royal  lover  at  Anct ;  tint  in  1561  she  was 
a  short-handled  rake  draws  up  a  pile  of  50  or  recalled  by  Catharioe  de*  Medici  to  exert  her  in- 
80  pounds  of  cascalhuo.  He  lets  in  water  upon  fluenoe  in  detaching  the  constable  de  MoDtmo- 
tliis,  to  wash  awuy  the  earthy  iiarticles,  and  rencv  from  the  Chutillons.  From  tliat  time  until 
after  throwing  out  the  largest  stones,  examines  her  death  she  remained  in  retirement,  retaining 
the  rest  with  great  care  for  diamonds.  As  soon  her  personal  charms,  of  which  she  had  always 
as  he  finds  one,  ho  stands  upright,  clapa  his  taken  the  most  extraonlinary  care,  to  the  laid, 
hands,  and  holding  it  between  his  finger  and  Uer  power  over  the  king,  even  when  ahe  bad 
tliunib  shows  it  to  the  overseer,  who  receives  reached  the  ripe  age  of  60,  was  due  no  leee  to 
it  from  him,  and  places  it  in  a  bowl  half  full  of  her  beauty  than  to  her  intellectnal  gifts.  She 
water,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  strno-  seldom  mode  a  bad  use  of  her  position,  and  ibo 
lure.  Tlio  mines  are  now  open  to  all  who  spent  largo  sums  in  charity, 
choose  to  invest  their  capital  in  them,  and  tho  DIAPASON  (Gr.  dca,  through,  and  *ar,  all), 
cost  of  working  them  has  been  estimated  at  a  term  employed  by  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
about  $8  per  carat.  They  give  employment  and  musicians  to  denote  the  scale  or  octave.  Mod- 
support  to  about  10,000  persons.  em  musicians  sometimes  employ  it  in  a  similar 
I)IAMOND  IIAliBOR,  a  roadstead  in  tlie  manner.  The  diapason  tXojk  of  an  organ  are 
river  Iloogly,  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  In-  so  called  because  they  run  through  the  whole 
dio,  29  m.  below  Calcutta.  It  was  tho  first  register  of  the  keyboard, 
place  in  Bengal  acquired  by  tlio  East  India  DIAPER,  a  linen  fabric,  said  to  have  been 
company,  and  is  now  a  shipping  depot.  The  originally  mode  at  Ypres  in  Belginm,  and  hence 
climate  is  very  unheal tliy ;  the  neighboring  known  as  d'Tpres,  whence  its  present  name.  It 
swamps  exhale  tho  most  noxious  vapors,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  flowered  patterns,  and 
tlio  night  dews  are  remarkably  heavy.  An  ex-  sometimes  resembles  damask.  It  Is  hurgely 
cellent  road  and  an  electric  telegraph  connect  manufactured  for  napkins,  table-cloths,  &c.  Ir»- 
the  jilace  with  Calcutta.  land,  Germany,  and  Scotland  especially  prodnoe 

DIANA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified  cxrellont  qualities  of  the  article, 
by  tho  Romans  with  tho  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.        DIAPIIOP^ETICS,  or  SrooniFica  (Gr.  Am^ 

Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  introduced  her  pt»^  to  carry  tlirongh),  stimulant  medicines, 

worship  at  Rome,  dedicating  to  her  a  templo  on  which  increase  the  cutaneous  transpiration.    In 

thoAventine.   As  goddess  of  light  she  represent-  this  class  were  formerly  included  many  sub* 

ed  tho  moon.   The  root  of  her  name  seems  to  bo  stances,  especially  the  mints  and  similar  jjanta, 

the  same  as  that  of  tho  word  iU€$.    In  images  which  are  only  dinjth orotic  in  virtue  of  the 

ami  le;;ends  of  a  later  period  she  fully  answers  abundant,  warm,  and  wutiTv  infusion  in  which 

to  the  (irecian  Artemis.     (See  AirrEMis.)  they  aro  admiiiisti.Tvd.     Tliere  are,  however, 

DL\NA  OF  P<iiTiEi{S,  dnchcss  of  Volentinois,  certain  substances,  Vi*getable  and  mineral,  which 

mistrv;^<<  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  bom  Sept.  3,  exert  a  s(»ecial  art  ion  unon  the  itkin,  stimn- 

1409,  dio<l  in  Anet,  April  22,  15t>6.    She  was  lating  the  sudorifen»i]s  iriamls  and  eliminati'd 

maid  ofhonor  to  Qneen  Claude,  and  when  her  fa-  by  the  cutune<»us  surface.     Wonn  water  is  an 

ther,  the  count  ofSt.Vallier,  had  been  condemn-  excellent  diaphoretic,  either  simple  or  in  the 

ed  to  death  for  favoring  the  escaite  of  the  consta-  fonn  of  tho  many  domestic  herb  tea* :  tlie  \  a- 

bIe]{ourl>on,  she  so  touched  the  heart  of  the  su<-  i>or  and  warm  batlis  are  etfectual  and  natural 

Ci'ptilile  Francis  I.  by  her  tears  and  beauty,  that  stimulators  of  the  skin ;  tho  cold  Unth,  and  il^e 

the  pniM>liment  was  commuted.     At  tlie  a^c  of  various  a])plieations  of  tlio  tivdrotherapie  nivth- 

i:)  A\\^  bicanie  the  wife <if  Louis  de  Bri-Zi*',  Oi»unt  od,  aro  sure  but  <liNu:reea!ilo  and  oHvn  danjer- 

of  Maulivrier,  by  whom  she  had  2  daufrlitertt.  ous  sudorities.     Ainou;;  vcu'i'table  renu'die^  x^i 

In  lO'U  her  hu>band  died,  and  I>ian:i,  ]>utting  this  class  are  aconite,  opium  (alone  or  c«>ml>ini'd 

onawidow'sweiMK  expre>SL'd  a  resolve  If »  wear  in   the  form  of  Duvcr's   {H>wder),  dulciinank 

them  to  her  prave :  I'Ut  this  did  iji»t  prevent  her  guaiacuin,  j«ar.:iparilla.  iiu-ziTion.  and  s*ji:ill.   .\t 

when  nearly  40  year»«  old  fmm  becoiuin;;  tho  the  lioad  <>t'  t)ie  iniiund  diaphoretics  ^t:i^•l  tho 

mi<«trcs.4  of  tlie  daupliin,  atterwanl  Ileiiry  II.  antiiutiuials;  4»tl)er<i  are  >ulp!iur  and  thr  prop- 

T!ie  duchi.'>?«  of  EiamiK.'-*  then  p<»>«<'vMil  the  af-  aritif»Msof  anwiioiiia.    Theelhers,  e-iji^i-iiillr  the 

fectioiisof  Francis  I.,  and  the  2  fa V( trite*!  dividtnl  nitrous,  are  puwertully  diaphoretic  uhen   the 

the  einirt  until  the  aeee>?«ion  nf  the  dauphin,  hurfaee  is  kept  w:innly  ci»v^red.     Indi-^^l.  many 

wlieii  DianaV  rival  was  !H.Mit  into  exile.     Diana  of  the  so-railed  4!iaphi>retic<!,  if  the  Uniy  tn.*  xt*A 

now  K-caiiie  almost  mistress  *»f  the  kinL'doni.  kept  warm,  aet  as  diureiii>,  increa*injr  the  Ln- 

The  iK-auty  and  ar('omi>li<hments  of  th«'  }oun^  nary  seen  t  inn;  aitdalnid'St  any  Mimuhitintrmed- 

queen,  i'aiharine  de*  Medici,  0i»uM  iiut   prevail  iciiie  will  increaM.'  the  secretion  of  the  »kii).  if 

a;::iin«t  lier  intluemv.     The  kim;  deli^'lite>l  in  the  surface  K*  war  in  id  or  pre  vent  e«l  fn^m  l«»«inff 

giviii;;  puMic  tokens  of  his  infatuatiiin,  and  r»t  its  heat   l»y  wapuration.      IVticient  ncti>>n  in 

content  with  Wearing  her  colors  and  bhizoning  tlie  tkiu  issixu  in  a  ^Teat  variety  of  coiuplaicti^ 
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and  in  certain  stages  of  almost  all  ferers,  and  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  ^- 
the  choice  of  the  proper  remedy  to  stimulate  its  phragm  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  pericar- 
action  often  requires  the  highest  skill  of  the  dium  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  pleorsQ,  base 
physician.  Diaphoretics  are  employed  to  most  of  the  Inngs,  and  waUs  of  the  chest  on  the  sides ; 
advantage  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  below,  with  the  aorta  in  the  middle,  the  kid- 
gout  and  rheumatism,  syphilis,  dropsjr,  and  neys,  renal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  duodenum ; 
catarrhal  affections.  When  we  consider  the  on  the  right  side  with  the  liver,  and  on  the  left 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  azotized  matters  with  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  direction  of 
thrown  off  by  the  skin,  in  its  vicarious  and  al-  the  posterior  fibres  is  nearly  vertical ;  all  the 
temating  peiformance  of  the  offices  of  the  lungs  others  converge  toward  the  tendinous  centre, 
and  kidneys,  we  can  understand  how  necessary  The  diaphragm  is  the  great  muscle  of  respira- 
it  is  to  keep  this  surface  in  a  healthy  condition,  tion ;  wnen  it  contracts,  its  upward  convexity 
The  skin  is  a  most  important  respiratory  organ,  becomes  a  plane  sur£Eice,  the  cavity  of  tJie  cheat 
and  will  keep  up  the  standard  of  animal  heat  is  enlargeo,  and  air  rushes  in  to  expand  Uie 
when  the  lungs  are  almost  destroyed  as  aerating  lungs  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  when  ford- 
organs,  giving  a  most  valuable  therapeutic  in-  bly  contracted,  it  may  act  as  an  assistant  to  the 
dication  in  me  treatment  of  pulmonary  affec-  abdominal  expiratory  muscles  by  diminishing 
tions.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  total  num-  the  dze  of  the  base  of  the  chest ;  by  its  action 
ber  of  pores  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  on  the  on  the  abdominal  viscera  it  aids  in  the  expul- 
sur&ce  of  the  human  body  is  about  7,000,000,  sion  of  fleeces  and  urine ;  in  ordinarily  tranquil 
and  the  length  of  the  perspiratory  tubing  con-  breathing  the  diaphragm  is  sufficient  for  the 
nected  therewith  nearly  28  miles.  Such  an  ex-  performance  of  the  function.  In  animals  the 
tendve  system  as  this  cannot  be  neglected  in  extent  and  position  of  the  diaphragm  vary  ao- 
disease  with  impunity,  and  the  medicines  which  cording  to  the  number  of  the  ribs ;  in  tiiose 
can  stimulate  it,  when  depressed  or  obstructed,  whose  liha  extend  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  as  in 
must  be  among  the  most  useful  in  the  materia  the  horse,  the  thoracic  convexity  of  the  dia- 
medica.  It  is  highly  probable  that^  in  many  phragm  is  much  greater  than  in  man.  This 
fbrms  of  fever,  the  suppression  of  the  perspiaa-  important  muscle  is  liable  to  malformations, 
tion  is  the  cause  of  the  disordered  vascular  wounds,  and  morbid  conditions;  its  total  ab- 
action ;  and  that  deficient  action  of  the  cutane-  sence  is  incompatible  with  any  other  than  intra- 
ons  glandul»,  from  want  of  exercise  and  inat-  uterine  life,  as  aerial  respiration  would  be  Im- 
tention  to  cleanliness,  is  a  frequent  source  of  possible;  its  partial  absence,  like  dilatation  of  its 
disease,  from  the  accumulation  m  the  blood  of  '  natural  openmgs,  or  laceration  of  its  fibres,  is  ao- 
decomposing  organic  matter  whose  natural  out-  companied  by  the  passage  of  more  or  less  of  the 
let  is  the  skin.  The  cutaneous  surface  seems  to  abdominal  viscera  into  the  chest,  impeding  the 
be  the  natural  channel  for  the  elimination  of  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs ; 
many  morbid  products,  and  the  use  of  diapho-  in  such  cases,  the  liver,  stomach,  omentum,  He- 
retics to  be  the  only  rational  method  of  remov-  um,  c®cum,  and  part  of  the  colon,  have  been 
ing  such  from  the  system.  The  experience  of  found  above  the  diaphragm.  Tliis  partition  is 
physicians  in  tropical  climates  shows  that  the  also  liable  to  penetrating  wounds,  and  to  rup« 
great  art  of  preserving  health  there  consists  in  ture  from  external  violence,  the  latter  being  the 
attention  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  cu-  most  dangerous ;  in  cither  case,  nature  alone 
taneous  fonctions,  and  that  the  adynamic  fevers  can  remedy  the  evil.  It  is  sometimes  inflamed, 
of  those  unhealthy  regions  are  best  treated  by  and  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  the  seat  of  the 
active  diaphoretics.  most  acute  pain,  increased  by  every  respiratory 
DIAPHRAGM,  the  transverse  musc'le  which  act,  and  forcing  the  patient  to  breathe  almost 
separates  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cav-  entirely  by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
ity  in  manmialian  vertebrates.  It  is  flattened  Spasmodic  contractions  are  familiarly  known  by 
in  shape,  nearly  circular,  fleshy  at  the  edges,  the  phenomenon  of  hiccough ;  this  is  sometimes 
tendinous  in  the  centre,  elongated,  and  ending  merely  a  nervous  affection,  and  at  others  is  a 
in  a  point  behind.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  symptom  of  peritonitis,  strangulated  hernia, 
the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  breast  bone,  on  the  and  other  abdominal  diseases.  Paralysis  of  the 
sides  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  6  ribs,  diaphragm  is  speedily  fatal,  from  the  suspension 
behind  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  1st  Inm-  of  respiration. 

bar  vertebra  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  first  8  DIARBEKIR,  Diyar-Bei:b,  or  Diarbekk^ 

vertebr89  of  the  loins  hv  tendinous  slips ;  the  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  formerly  capital  of 

fleshy  fibres  of  the  last  U>rm  the  pillars  of  the  an  ancient  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  on  a 

diaphragm,  and  their  fasciculi  cross  each  other  rocky  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  right 

in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  2  openings,  one  supe-  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  lat.  87°  55'  30"  N., 

nor  and  most  anterior,  giving  passage  to  the  long.  39°  52'  E.    A  fertile  and  well  cultivated 

oesophagus  and  par  vagum  nerve,  the  other  in-  plain  surrounds  the  city,  which  is  encompassed 

ferior  and  more  to  the  left,  for  the  passage  of  by  waUs  pierced  by  i  gates,  and  surmounted  by 

the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  and  vena  azygos ;  the  many  towers.    In  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  town 

tendinous  centre  has  been  compared  to  a  leaf  of  are  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  formerly  the  resi- 

dover.    Between  the  middle  and  right  portion  dence  of  the  pasha.   The  town  was  once  a  veiy 

of  the  tendinous  centre  is  the  opening  for  the  flourishing  place,  aad  contained,  it  is  said,  200,- 
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000  inhabitants;  bat  owing  to  tbe  predatorj  tion  and  the  diarrbcBa  ceases;  if  this  should  not 

disposition  of  the  Koords,  who  by  their  attacks  be  the  case,  a  moderate  opiate  or  an  anodTiM 

have  rendered  unsafe  the  intercourse  with  Bag-  combined  with  an  astringent  are  all  that  will  be 

dad  and  Aleppo,  its  prosperity  has  declined,  and  found  necessary.    When  diarrhcea  is  dependent 

it  now  contains  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  on  exposure  to  cold,  a  bland,  unirritating  dieti 

the  greater  part  Turkish,  the  rest  mostly  Ar-  thewarmbath,  andtneuseof  opiomorofopinni 

menian.    Some  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  and  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  may  be  had  re- 

with  Aleppo,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  course  to ;  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  generdly 

silk  goodi«,  though  much  diminished,  is  still  con-  benefited  by  wearing  a  flannel  bandace  aroond 

tinued.    The  streets,  like  those  of  other  eastern  the  abdomen. — Young  infiEmts  at  the  breaic 

citiers  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  most  of  tlie  sometimes  suffer  from  bowel  complaint;  here 

houses  are  constructed  of  rough  stone  covered  it  is  commonly  caused  by  over-feeding.    Ordi- 

with  a  plaster  composed  of  mud  and  straw,  narily  nature  provides  against  this  by  the  facil- 

The  town  contains  many  mosques,  an  ^Vrmeni-  ity  with  which  the  infant  vomits;  the  stomadi 

an  cathedral  and  other  Christian  churches,  nu-  frees  itself  from  the  excess  of  food,  and  no  mia- 

mcruus  bath^  caravansaries,  and  bazaars,  and  chief  is  done ;  but  when  the  infant  does  not 

is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  introduced  vomit^  diarrhoea  is  caused,  and  undigested  cmd 

b^'  a  fine  aqueduct,  and  distributed  through  the  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  evacnatioMi 

city  in  numerous  stone  fountains.  The  widls  are  The  obvious  remedy  is  a  prolongation  ai  the 

built  of  a  dark-colored  basalt,  quarried  in  the  intervals  at  which  the  child  is  suckled.   Dnrinf 

neighborhood,  and  many  of  the  princi|>al  build-  dentition  in  infants,  from  the  large  qnantitr  off 

ings  of  the  city  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma-  blood  sent  to  tbe  digestive  organs,  and  the  rapid 

terial,  whence  the  Turks  call  the  place  Kara  evolution  which  thev are  undergoing,  the  boweb 

Amid,  or  Black  Amid;  Amida  being  the  an-  are  irritable,  and  diarrhcea  often  snperrenct; 

cieut  name  of  the  town.    A  British  consul  re-  this  is  best  guarded  against  by  care  in  the  diet 

aides  here.  and  a  proper  observance  of  hygienic  regnlatioiML 

I>I  AKKIKEA  (Gr.  duipo#a>,  to  flow  through).  The  severer  forms  of  the  complaint  which  oeev 

a  disioase  diaracterized  by  the  occurrence  of  in  Warge  cities,  fh>m  the  combined  effect  of  an 

frequvnt,  loose,  alvine  discharges.    In  a  proj^r  impure  atmosphere  and  the  excessive  heat  of 

Saysiem  of  nosology  diarrlicea  would  scarce  find  a  our  summers,  are  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 

lace ;  it  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  and  Cboleka  Infanti'm. 

produced  by  a  number  of  different  patholo-  DIAS,  A.  Gonvalvez,  a  Brazilian  poet,  born 

gtcol  conditions.    It  is  present  in  the  course  of  in  Caxias,  Aug.  1<X  1H28.    He  was  eaucated  in 

typhoid  fever,  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  Portugal,  and  returning  to  his  native  ooontrr, 

phthisis,  and  is  sometimes  an  attendant  upon  publbhcd  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1816  a  Tolnm 

albuminuria  and  other  forms  of  blood  poisoning;  of  poems  entitled  Primeiroi  rantct^  whidi  waa 

it  is  caused  by  inflainination  and  ulceration  of  followed  by  his  drama  of  Lfonor  de  Jfnutswf 

the  bowels.     TlK>se  slighter  fonn?  of  the  com-  (1847),  Segundo$  canto9  (1846),  and   Cltimm 

plaint  only  will  l>e  noticed  here  which  are  inde-  canton  (1850).     In  1848  he  was  choswn  profes- 

peiidiMit  of  constitutional  causes,  and  which  are  sor  of  national  history  in  the  college  of  Ikm 

SHKlucid  l»y  a  temi>oniry  irritation  or  sub-in-  Pedro  II. ;  in  1850  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific 

animation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  mission  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Ama- 

DiarrlKL'n  is  oflen  caused  by  the  use  of  crude  and  zon  ;  on  his  return  he  was  employed  in  the  ciffice 

indi^t'stible  food,  or  even   by  food  ordinarily  oftheministerof  foreign  aflsirs,  and  in  1855  va« 

who!i's<»nie  taken  in  too  great  quantity  (»r  va-  c]iarge<l  with  a  s<'ientiflc  mission  to  £un»pe.  Uis 

rii-ty.    Fniit,  particularly  when  acid  and  unripe,  poetry  is  excoe<lin^'ly  popular  in  Brazil. 

unriNtkfd  vegetables,  as  cucumbers  and  salads,  DIAS,  HAirrnoi.oMEo,  a  Porlupues*  naviga- 

fiNMl  ill  A  stiite  of  incipient  deconii>osition,  the  tor,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cvnturr. 

fle>h  of  immature  animals  as  young  veal,  Ac,  lost  in  a  stonu  at  sea.  May  20,  Wkk  while  on 

an'  all  liaMo  to  act  u]K»n  the  l>oWi.'U     (Vrtain  his  way  fn»in  Brazil  t4)  India.     In  1486  he  mH- 

articU'S  a-*  mushrooms,  shellfish,  the  riclier  va-  ed  on  an  cx|K'dition  to  explore  tlie  W.  coast  «»f 

rietii*s  of  ordinary  ti'.li,  as  salmon,  frttm  j>ecu-  Africa,  and  without  knowing  it  was  carnal 

liarity  of  habit  di>a^ri'o  w-ith  particular   indi-  around  the  sfuithern  [M»int  of  the  continoni  and 

viduals  and  pnHluce  diarrhn'O.     The  same  is  landi.'il  at  the  inouih  of  (treat  Ki^^h  rivir,  whrrv 

true  of  a  total  chaii;ro  of  diet :  f«NKl  perfectly  he  diM^'Vered  that  he  was  un  the  £.  c^>ii>t.  T!:e 

whulesiinie  to  tlK>si<  accu»tonicd  to  it,  and  the  stormy  cufK.*  he  called  difto  Tormrntato^  a  name 

water  Used   habit  rally  in   certain  districts  of  whieh  the  king  4if  rortugol  changvHl  intii  l*a(ic 

country,  often  cau!«c  l>ow«'l  complaints  in  the  of  (f«MMl  l{i>{K'.     Di.<is  subsequently  sailM  on  an* 

strar.^'vr.     Emotions  of  the  mind,  particularly  other  African  ex|ie<litiun  under  Vns«ti  da  <iarr a, 

grivf  and  an;:vr,  in  some  persms  pn»mptly  <H.'ca-  and  he  ei>inmandct1  one  of  the  ves««-N  in  the  llreS 

aion  an  attai^k  of  diurrha'.H;  others  are  affected  with  wliirh  i'abrul  disoivored  Brazil.     It  was 

in  till*  sami'  way  by  suddeii  changes  of  temper-  on  thi*i  eX{H*diti(ifi  that  he  |K*rished. 

ature,  wvt  fivt,'  or  exi>osuiie  to  cold.     WIuto  I>I.\S,  II RMtigi'K.  a  Brazilian  general,  bom  at 

diarrho'a  is  ransiMl  by  the  inire^titm  of  ftxkl  n-n-  Peniambucn  at  the  lii*:rinning,  dii*<I  in  the  latter 

dered  irritating  by  its  quoiiiity  or  quality,  tlie  part  of  tbe  17th  century.  He  was  a  frwd  nrjnv 

purging  itself  soon  removes  the  cau!>«;  of  irrita-  wh4>  by  his  suinsrior  attainments  ruso  in  16oV  to 
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the  sapreme  command  of  the  colored  soldiery  third  are  imperfectly  diathermanoos.    These 

of  the  Brazilian  army.    He  took  a  oonspicaoos  subjects  were  first  investigated  in  1811-U2,  by 

part  in  the  protracted  warfare  which  finally  led  M.  Prevost  of  GeueTa,  and  M.  de  la  Roche  in 

to  the  overthrow  of  Dutch  supremacy  in  BraziL  France,  but  our  knowledg^f  them  is  mainly 

DIASTASE  (Gr.  duony/u,  to  separate).  When  due  to  M.  Melloni,  who  began  in  1832  a  series 
the  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  begins  to  of  remarkable  inyestigations,  which  won  for 
germinate,  there  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  him  from  M.  de  la  Rive  the  title  of  "•  the  New- 
sprout  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  compound,  very  ton  of  heat.'^  These  researches,  determining 
soluble  in  water,  called  diastase,  the  exact  com-  as  they  did  the  transmission  of  an  invbible 
position  of  which  has  never  been  determined,  agent,  heat,  and  often  in  degrees  far  too  feeble 
It  is  also  found  in  the  germ  of  the  potato,  to  be  detected  by  the  nicest  sensibility  of  t^e 
It  seems  to  be  gluten  in  an  altered  form.  By  hand  or  by  the  ordinary  means,  would  have 
the  action  of  this  substance  and  of  acetic  acid,  been  impossible  but  for  the  invention,  by  Nobili 
which  also  now  first  appears  in  the  seed,  the  and  Melloni,  of  a  new  thermoscopio  apparatus, 
mucilaginous  substance  called  dextrine,  formed  consisting  of  a  thermo-electric  pile  connected 
from  the  starch  of  the  grain,  is  converted  into  with  a  highly  sensitive  galvanometer;  the  del- 
starch  su^.  This  by  fermentation  passes  into  icacy  of  the  arrangement  being  such  that  \£, 
alcohol  It  is  therefore  an  essential  element  for  in  a  room  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  human 
the  process  of  brewing.  It  may  be  obtained  by  hand  were  presented  in  a  line  with  the  appa- 
digesting  bruised  barley  malt  with  a  little  cold  ratus  and  at  the  distance  of  several  feet,  the 
water,  tiben  expressing  it  through  doth.  The  heat  radiating  from  the  hand  would  cause  the 
liquor  is  then  treated  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  needle  to  be  sensibly  deflected.  Some  of  the 
destroy  its  viscidity  and  cause  the  albumen  to  results  discovered  with  the  aid  of  this  appa- 
separate.  This  is  removed  by  filtration.  An  ratus  will  be  briefly  stated.  A  plate  or  cry^al 
additional  quantity  of  alcohol  then  throws  down  of  rock  salt,  even  if  an  inch  in  thickness,  was 
the  diastase  in  an  impure  state.  It  is  redissolved  found,  after  diminishing  the  incident  heat  7.7 
in  water  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohoL  per  cent,  by  reflection,  to  transmit  the  en- 
When  separated  and  dried,  it  is  a  white,  taste-  tire  reminder ;  this  body,  only,  arrested  within 
less,  solid  substance,  without  action  upon  gum  its  substance  no  sensible  portion  of  the  heat 
or  sugar,  but  capable  at  a  temperature  of  160^  rays.  Hence,  rock  salt  has  been  styled  the 
of  converting  starch  suspended  in  water  into  true  glass  for  heat ;  and  its  permeability  by 
dextrine,  and  this  into  grape  sugar.  One  part  heat  exceeds  even  that  of  glass  by  lightL 
of  dextrine,  it  is  found,  is  sufficient  to  cause  Smoked,  or  coated  with  soot,  so  as  to  be  quite 
2,000  parts  of  starch  to  undergo  this  change.  opaque,  this  body  still  allowed  many  of  the 

DIATHERMANCY  and  ATIIERMANOY.  heat  rays  to  pass  through  it ;  and  the  same 
The  various  dispositions  of  light  entering  the  was  true  of  smoked  quartz  and  black  glass.  But 
sajbstance  of  diflferent  bodies  are  familiar,  citric  acid,  alum  water,  and  limpid  candy,  al- 
Some  bodies,  extinguishing  the  light,  are  term-  though  quite  transparent,  almost  totally  arrest- 
ed opaque;  others,  through  which  it  passes  ed  the  heat  of  the  sun,  of  a  flame  or  other  source 
without  sensible  diminution,  transparent,  or  of  intense  heat,  while  they  cut  off  entirely  the 
diaphanous ;  but  in  most  media  both  diapha-  rays  fh)m  bodies  raised  to  about  red  heat,  and 
neity  and  extinction  occur,  in  degree.  Results  of  all  temperatures  below.  Bodies  are  not, 
entirely  similar  are  now  fouud  to  hold  in  the  therefore,  diaUiermanous  in  proportion  as  they 
case  of  heat  All  may  observe  that  the  sun-  are  transparent.  But  the  amount  of  trans- 
beams  after  passing  through  the  air  or  through  mission  of  heat  rays  is  found  to  depend  on 
window  glass  are  still  very  sensibly  warm,  at  least  4  particulars:  1,  the  nature  of  the 
while  the  glass  and  the  air  may  remain  at  the  source  of  heat ;  2,  the  intensity  of  heat  of 
same  time  in  a  great  degree  unwarmed.  By  the  source ;  3,  the  nature  of  the  medium ;  and 
a  double  convex  lens  of  ice,  the  heat  of  the  sohur  4,  its  thickness.  Solar  heat  has  the  greatest 
beam  has  been  brought  to  a  focus,  and  gun-  penetrating  power;  that  of  bodies  in  an  in- 
powder  and  other  combustibles  fired,  while  the  candescent  state  passes  through  the  same  me- 
ice  itself  remained  quite  unaffected  by  the  dium  in  greater  quantity  than  that  of  bodies  at 
heat  passing  through  it  A  pane  of  glass  held  a  dark  heat ;  while  of  the  heat  of  naked  flame 
before  a  fire,  however,  stops  the  transmisnon  rock  salt  transmits  92.8  per  cent,  Iceland  spar 
of  the  heat  striking  it,  and  becomes  warmed,  passes  89,  white  topaz  88,  and  alum  9  per  cent. ; 
From  these  facts,  we  conclude  that  from  sources  and  up  to  a  certain  thickness  in  every  case,  the 
of  heat  there  proceed  outward  on  all  sides  rays  amount  transmitted  diminishes  with  increase 
of  heat,  just  as  from  luminous  bodies  we  have  of  thickness  of  the  medium.  Beyond  a  certain 
light  rays ;  moreover,  that  there  are  media,  as  increase  of  the  number  or  thickness  of  the 
the  air,  which  transmit  heat  rays  freely,  while  plates,  however,  the  diminution  of  heat  ceases, 
others  arrest  (or,  as  it  is  often  with  doubtful  The  heat  rays  that  can  get  through  the  first  half 
propriety  phrased,  absorb)  these  rays;  still  a  inch  or  inch  of  glass,  for  example,  will  then  go  on 
thind  class  of  bodies  both  transmitting  and  undiminished  tfirough  a  much  greater  distance; 
arresting  portions  of  them.  Bodies  of  the  first  so  that  it  seems  that  certain  heat  rays  are  sift- 
of  these  classes  are  termed  diathermanons ;  ed  out  by  each  medium,  as  being  incapable  of 
thoM  of  the  second,  athermanous ;  those  of  the  moving  throug:h  it  with  freedom ;  the  others 
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IhenpMioiu    li^  agdn,  the  hett  beam  which  from  gpore»  presents  the  MBae  djwjmikrter  he* 

soffers  no  more  lois  oj  going  throogh  glsis  be  tween  the  yonng  and  the  edolt  formiL    Thsra 

BOW  reoelTed  in  rook  crjiulf  in  the  first  part  are  also  nomeroos  genera  whieh  can  be  ao»- 

of  this  medium  it  snflfixs  a  remarkable  diminn-  ratelj  distinguished  not  obIj  br  the  dlffJBfsnss 

tkm ;  other  rajs  are  sifted  oat»  and  a  diminish-  of  form  or  ontlinei  bat  by  thnr  own  peeoBv 

•d  beam  passes.    The  same  thing  happens  with  striations,  markings,  and  dots.    Both  in  the  Mb* 

U^  in  odored  media.    The  sunbeam  in  going  rie  and  associated  species  there  is  adislliiolpal* 

thvough  a  certain  depth  of  a  red  siass  or  sola-  indd  peduncle  or  footstalk.    This  is  sobm 

tioD  hu  its  bluish  gi^en  rajs  sifted  out  and  ex-  ooosiaerablj  dilated  above,  or  else  forked, 

lingnished;  the  remainder,  on  being  passed  into  times  repeatedly.    In  this  case,  eadi 

A  binish  green  medium,  is  lost  in  like  msnner ;  remains  attached,  the  base  dHatuig  aa 

A  foebleboun  only  escapes,  or  none  at  all  Henoe^  required.    This  arrangement  giTea  a  fiAMInt 

the  heat  beam,  like  the  beam  of  light,  is  regard-  appearance  of  great  beauty,    firtinthathrsad 

•d  as  a  sheaf  of  heat  rays  of  Tarying  degrees  like  species  it  is  onfy  the  comera  that  rsomii 

of  refrangibility;  or  we  hare  a  true  heat  spec-  attached;  asnostemor  footstalk  is TfaiblahAra^ 

tram.    Duk  iad  foeble  sources  of  heat,  it  is  ithasbeencoDiecturedthatitezislaoDfy  tethoie 

found,  emit  rays  analogous  to  blue  and  yiolet  plants  which  hare  grown  from  spores  or  ia  the 

lays  of  li^t  (WhewellX  and  highly  luminous  seedling  forms.  CerUin  channels  or  apertnrsa  are 

aouroes  such  as  are  analogous  to  yellow  and  red  so  arranged  as  toconrey  the  water  to  the  iuMr 

fi^s.    The  former,  however,  are  proved  to  be  eeDular  membranes,  and  thus  to  aflford  BatrliAsnl, 

the  less  refrangible  heat  rays;  so  that  it  is  the  The  same  curious  coi\{ugatioQ  to  be  ssett  in  other 

more  refrangible  heat  rays  which  are  the  more  algss  has  been  detected  in  the  dlatomaf—  by 

tnuismWble.    This  department  of  the  sutject  Thwaitea,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Bsriiato 

has  received  the  nsmeof  thermoohrosy,  or  heat  and  Broome.    It  is  computed  that  vast  aieaa  m 

ocdoratioo.    In  this  view,  then,  rock  salt  is  a  solid  earthy  matter  are  one  to  the  growth,  psa> 

body  quite  colorless  to  heat ;  wMle  alum,  water,  eoce,  and  dec^  of  these  minute  nraaBisi 

ioe,  and  some  other  transparent  bodUa,  are  Many  of  the  most  beaatifol  are  foBnd  iB  the 

Bearly  heat-biaok.     The  true  heat  color  of  ramo  of  commerce,  doubtless  awaOowod  hi 

water,  however,  is  dark  red,  since  the  few  rays  the  food  of  birds,  and  still  remaining  iapeiiMi 

U  transmits  are  of  the  more  refrangible  class :  preservation.    In  the  United  States,  maasaa  of 

and  if  this  beam  be  received  in  a  ^ass  tin^  several  inches  in  thickness  are  found  ob  the 

green  with  copper,  and  the  heat  color  of  which  bottom  of  ponds,  composed  of  myriads  of  thoie 

nay  be  considered  blue,  the  remaining  rays  organisms,  which  on  being  expoaed  to  dasieea- 

are  lost;  the  heat  beam  is  entirely  arrested,  tion  become  as  white  and  friable  aa  chalk. 

-  though  a  greenish  light  still  pasMS.    This  com-  Even  peat  bogs  and  meadows  abound  with  thsas. 

hination  fo  then,  apparently,  a  total  black  for  The  polishing  powders  sold  under  the  Bane 

heat  Where  it  is  raanired  to  admit  light  with-  of  Tripoli  are  composed  of  these  natanU  siB> 

out  beat,  therefore,  this  combination,  or,  as  or-  dons  fragments.    Tne  soundings  on  the  sheras 

dinsrily  more  oonvenieDt,  a  solution  or  plate  of  of  Victoria  Barrier,  in  water  whose  average 

alum,  may  be  made  the  medium ;  where  heat  is  depth  is  1,800  feet,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 

to  be  admitted  without  light,  smoked  rock  salt  to  be  invariably  charged  with  diatomaeeoBS  rt» 

or  black  glass  serves  the  purpose.    In  some  mains.    These  fossil  species  are  often  so  idsBti- 

operations  in  the  aria,  workmen  exposed  to  an  cal  with  recent  ones,  that  it  were  scaro^  too 

Intense  heat  protect  their  faces  to  a  good  de-  extravagant  to  admit  the  assertion  of  EhrsB- 

gree  by  wearing  uj^^m  mask.  berg;  tl^t  species  are  to  be  found  in  a  fiviag 

DI  ATOMACEu£,  minute  plants  growing  in  state  in  situations  where  they  have  been  prop*- 

mobt  situations,  in  collections  <tf  fresh  water  gated  from  times  far  anterior  to  the  eiistSBes 

or  in  the  sea,  consisting  of  frustules  of  various  of  man.    The  United  States  are  rich  in  the 

fomift,  the  walls  of  which  contain  a  large  qoan-  diatomaoesa,  both  fossil  and  living.    We  are  in- 

tity  of  tfilex,  and  are  often  beautifoUy  diversified  debted  to  the  peraevorance  and  seientifie  skill 

and  msrbliHi  by  stria  ixr  by  dots.     Kotwith-  of  the  Ute  Prot  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  PoiBt, 

standing   the   ^neral   resemblance  of  these  K,  Y.,  for  a  list  and  arrangement  of  species 

eorious  vegetations  to  the  species  of  desmi-  detected  by  him.     In  the  tertiary  inteorial 

die»,  they  are  clearly  made  distinct  by  the  stratum  .of  Richmond,  Va.,  Ehrenbtfg  detected 

iinty  fronds,  singular  striation,  and  absence  of  20  genera  and  46  species,  of  which  aU  were 

green  coloring  matter.     Agardh  asserts  that  also  European  excepting  twa    Thb  group  of 

Biany  of  these  organisms  have  as  much  affinity  American  forms  b  of  peculiar  intereit,  beoaass 

with  the  mineral  kingdom  as  with  the  vegetable,  the  stratA  at  Richmona  are  decidedly  of  UMrioe 

being  in  fiict  vegetable  crystals,  bounded  bv  right  origin,  and  consequently  give  at  once  a  general 

lines  and  collected  into  acryntallifurm  body,  and  view  of  these  marine  microscopic  forms  akmg 

havint?  no  other  difference  from  minerals  than  the  North  American  coast.    We  shall  briefiy  bo- 

that  the  individuals  have  the  power  of  again  tice,  in  conclunion,  some  of  the  most  remarkabls 

aeparating  from  each  other.    As  in  the  case  of  of  these  vegetable  organisms  occurring  in  the 

the  deeniidien.  there  are  solitary  species,  and  United  States  and  not  uneonunoB  in  Eoro^ 

others  grouped  so  as  to  form  lines  and  mem-  Of  the  periectly  free  diatoms  we  have  Buuqr 

hnneiL    In  soBie,  the  prodoetioa  of  newplanta  species  of  aariciUeesB  remarkable  for  bsBB|y, 
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Ejmmeltrjy  delicacy,  or  else  for  their  etriations.  thej  also  form  beantifol  spiral  rows  in  other 
The  largest,  roost  common,  and  most  easily  dis-  directions,  so  that  the  curves  present  do  inoon* 
tingnished,  is  i\r.  viridU,  found  in  every  ditch  siderable  resembhmoe  to  patterns  produced  by 
and  pond,  of  an  oblong  outline.  It  can  be  engine-turning;  at  other  times  the  spots  tre 
detected  in  great  abundance  in  the  ashes  of  found  to  form  S  sets  of  lines,  making  an^es  of 
peat  and  in  the  deposits  of  infusorial  earths.  60^  and  120^  with  each  other;  and  on  othera 
Its  length  is  about  ^^  of  a  line.  Several  of  a  the  spots  are  disposed  without  much  apparent 
sigmoid  outline  are  very  remarkable  for  the  regularity,  frequently  having  a  star-like  figure 
delicacy  of  ^eir  stri®,  of  which  may  be  men-  in  the  centre.  The  spots  are  so  small  on  some 
tkmed  pleunmgma  Baltiea^  P,  AippoeampuSj  of  the  disks  as  to  be  almost  invisible  evy  by 
but  more  particularly  P.  anguUUa,  The  lines  the  highest  magnifying  powers:  onotherfthey 
of  striation  upon  SiUtehia  ngmoidea  are  about  are  quite  large  and  hexagonaL  In  podMem» 
mivn  ^^  <^  ^°^^  apart  In  fragiUxiria  we  Bogerii  (Buley),  the  whole  surface  is  so  bean- 
nave  long  threads  of  frustules  adhering  with  tifnlly  punctate,  that  no  engraving  could  do  it 
eonnderable  fimmess  at  their  commissures;  justice.  The  most  complicated  markings  on 
but  in  diatama  they  adhere  only  at  a  single  the  eo$cinodi»eut  scarcely  rival  the  elatorate 
point,  so  as  to  form  curious  cliains  of  divided  ornaments  of  this  truly  elc^^t  oi^ganism.  It 
or  separated  Joints.  Prof.  Bailey  describes  has  proved  very  common  in  Virginia  and  Mary* 
haemaria  paradoxa  as  a  very  interesting  spe-  land  in  a  fossil  condition.  The  beauty  of  utA- 
cies,  presenting  by  its  curious  motions  and  its  mia  obliquat4^  detected  in  the  mud  of  Boston 
paradoxical  appearance  an  object  well  calcu-  harbor,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ocular  ex- 
iated  to  astonish  all  who  behold  it  At  one  amination.  The  diatomaceie  enter  largely  into 
moment  the  needle-shaped  frustules  lie  «de  the  food  of  the  moUusca.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
by  side,  forming  a  rectangular  plate ;  sudden-  dietyoeha  aculeata  in  the  stomachs  of  salpiB 
ly  one  of  the  frustules  slides  forward  a  littie  taken  off  Victoria  Land,  and  remains  of  diido- 
way,  the  next  slides  a  little  also,  and  so  on  macesB  occurred  in  the  same  ascidiums  examined 
through  the  whole  number,  each,  however,  between  the  latitudes  of  the  N.  tropic  and  80**  8w 
retaining  a  contact  through  part  of  its  length  The  medus»  are  also  in  particular  often  filled 
with  the  adjoining  ones.  By  this  united  mo-  with  these  forms. — See  Bailey  in  "  American 
tion  the  parallelogram  is  changed  into  a  long  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,'*  vols,  xli.,  xlvL ; 
line ;  then  some  of  the  frustules  slide  together  '*  Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute,"  vol.  i.,  pp. 
again,  so  that  the  form  is  then  much  like  a  88-48,  and  vol  ii.,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Smith's  "  Brit- 
banner.  Similar  motions  are  constantiy  go-  ish  DiatomacesB ;"  Kntzixiff's  Spedet  Algarum 
ing  on,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  (Leipac,  1849) ;  Berkeley's  '^  Introduction  to 
scarcely  follow  them.  The  cause  of  this  motion  Orypto^amio  Botany"  (London,  1867). 
is  whoUy  unknown,  but  it  is  most  probably  me-  DIAZ,  Miousl,  an  Aragonese  explorer,  bom 
chanicaJ  and  not  vitaL  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about 
oo  the  diatomace®,  estimates  this  motion  as  be-  1514.  He  took  part  in  the  2d  expedition  of 
ing  jfy  inch  per  second.  In  meridion  vemale  Columbus,  and  having  arrived  in  St  Domingo 
we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fresh-  in  1495,  he  became  involved  in  a  duel  which 
water  diatoms.  It  consists  of  spiral  or  helicoid-  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
al  chains,  to  perceive  which  the  specimens  must  island,  where  he  married  the  female  ruler  of  the 
be  tilted  on  edge.  It  occurs  in  immense  quan-  tribe.  From  information  given  by  her,  and  with 
tities  in  mountain  brooks,  covering  every  sub-  the  codperation  of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  who 
merged  stone,  or  twig',  or  spear  of  grass,  in  the  was  governor  of  the  colony,  he  discovered  the 
early  days  of  spring.  Among  the  groups  with  gold  mines  of  St  Christopner,  and  afterward 
Tittate  or  ribbon-like  fronds,  we  may  notice  <tri-  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  foundation  of 
atellm  arcuata^  occurring  in  vast  quantities  on  Nueva  Isabella  (afterward  St  Domingo^  in  the 
the  filiform  marine  algae,  and  covering  them  so  vicinity  of  the  ^old  districts.  He  fiuthnilly  ad- 
much  oftentimes  as  to  make  them  glitter  in  hered  to  the  cause  of  Columbus  until  his  death, 
the  sunbeams  as  if  invested  with  cryeStals.  In  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO,  Bbsmal,  a  Spanish 
ttill  another  natural  group,  where  the  strin  adventurer  and  chronicler,  bom  in  Medina  del 
are  no  longer  visible  in  the  frustules  or  fronds,  Campo,  Old  Castile,  about  the  dose  of  the  15th 
we  find  a  multitode  of  nucroscopic  objects,  centory.  He  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
fumiBhing  sources  for  fresh  admiration  when-  new  worid  in  1514^  and  joined  the  expeditions 
ever  they  are  examined.  In  some  of  these  the  whidi  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan  under  Fer- 
fronda,  which  are  disciform,  are  marked  with  nandez  de  Cordova  in  1517,  and  under  Gryal- 
radiating  lines,  of  which  eo$einodi9cus,  very  va  in  1518.  He  afterward  attached  himself 
common  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Richmond  ear^  to  the  fortunes  of  Cortes,  and  followed  that 
and  elsewhere,  is  most  beautiful.  In  C.  linea-  chief  in  all  his  most  important  batties  and 
tvM  the  cellules  of  the  frond  form  parallel  lines  marches  with  distinguished  valor  and  loyalty, 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  viewed,  and  In  1568  he  was  regidor  of  the  city  of  6ua- 
€L  oeulus  iridii  gives  curious  colored  rings,  temala.  When  Gomara's  ^  Chronicle  of  New 
When  perfect,  the  disk  of  MSinn^MetM  is  covered  Spain"  appeared,  Diaz  began  \Af^  Hutoria  ver- 
with  circular  spots  in  rows  corresponding  with  dadera  de  la  eanquUta  de  la  Nveea  EgpaHa^ 
the  rady.    In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  object  of  which  was  to  eorrect  the  many 
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misstatements  of  his  rival,   and  to  claim  for  of  his  songa,  with  a  memoir  bj  T.  Dibdin,  illns- 

himself  and  his  comrades  a  share  of  the  glorj  trated  by  George  Cruikshaiik,  was  published  iu 

which  Gomara  gave  almost  wholly  to  Cortes.  London  in  1850.    II.  Thomas,  son  of  the  pre- 

Tho  work  was  finished  in  1558,   and  thongh  ceding,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  there,  Sept. 

destitute  of  literaxy  merit,  and  disfigured  by  the  16,  1841.    He  adopted  the  profession  of  his 

author's  vanity,  it  nowhere  betrays  a  wilful  father,  and  for  many  years  appeared  before  the 

perversion  of  truth,  and  is  prized  for  its  sim-  public  as  actor,  author,  and  composer.     His 

plicitv  of  style.  It  was  first  published  at  Madrid  songs  and  dramatic  pieces  are  probably  as  nu- 

in  1632.    An  English  translation  by  J.  I.  Lock-  merous  as  those  of  his  father,  but  are  now 

hart^npearod  in  1844.    A  recent  American  comparatively  forgotten.     Ho  died  in  poverty, 

writ#  has  assailed  the  authenticity  of  the  nar-  while  employed  in  compiling  an  edition  of  his 

rative,  which  ho  attempts  to  resolve  into  a  col-  father's  sea  Bongs,  for  which  he  received  an 

lection  of  fables.    (See  Wils(>u*s  *^  New  History  allowance  from  the  lords  of  the  admindty.    HI. 

ofthe  Conquest  of  Mexico,'*  Philadelphia,  185U.)  Thomas  Fboonali^  D.D.,  an  English  bibliog- 

DIBDIN.  L  Charles,  an  English  song  writer  rapher,  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  bom  in 

and  composer,  born  in  Southampton  in  1745,  Cadcutta  in  1776,  died  Nov.  18,  1847.    He  was 

died  July  25,  1814.    He  was  the  18th  child  of  educated  at  Oxford  and  studied  for  the  law,  but 

his  parents,  who  intended  him  for  the  church,  afterward  took  orders.    In  1807  ho  became  ed- 

Followinff  his  own  inclinations,  however,,  ho  itor  of  a  weekly  journal  culled  the  ^*  Director,*^ 

cultivated  the  study  of  music,  and  at  the  ago  of  and  in  1809  published  in  the  form  of  a  dialctgue 

16  went  to  London,  where  at  first  ht  supported  his  ^  Bibliomania,''  reprinted  with  great  enlarge- 

himself  by  composing  ballads  for  the  music  ments  in  1811.    In  1818  he  travelled  abroad, 

tellers  and  by  tuning  pianos.     In  1763-*4  tho  Smd  in  1824  was  appointed  to  the  rectorv  of  Sl 

opera  of  tho  **  Shepherd's  Artifice,^'  written  Mary's,  Bryanstono  s^iuare,  which  he  held  until 

and  composed  by  him,  was  produced  at  Covent  his  death.    In  1814-*15  he  published,  under  the 

Garden  tlieatre,  after  which  ho  a]>peared  for  title  of  **  Bibliotheca  S[)enceriana,*'  an  account 

several  years  in  the  joint  capacity  of  actor  and  of  the  rare  books  in  Earl  S{>encer*s  library,  to 

composer.    Among  his  most  popular  works  were  which  he  afterward  added  a  description  i»f  tho 

the  **  Padlock,''  the  ^'  Deserter,"  the  ''  Water-  earl's  seat  at  Althorp,  and  an  account  of  tlie 

man,"  and  the  *^  Quaker,''  produced  at  Drury  Cassuuo  library  purchased  by  him.    The  work 

Lane,  under  the  management  of  Garrick.   IIuv-  is  often  referred  to,  but  is  inaccurate.     In  his 

ing  quarrelled  with  tlie  latter,  he  was  for  several  latter  years  Dr.  Dibdin  was  involved  in  |»«ca- 

years  engaged  in  various  theatrical  sinx-ulations  niary  embarrassment.     His   princii>d  works, 

as  manager  or  proprietor,  and  in  1789  instituted  beside  those  above  mentioned,  are:    **  Tyjio- 

8  species  of  musical  entertainment,  in  which  ho  graphical  Antiquities  of  (ireat  Britain'*  (4  vol:^ 

was  tho  sole  author,  composer,  and  |>erfonuc'r.  181O-*20) ;   ^'  Bibliographical   I>ecameron**  ^3 

So  successful  did  the  enteq»ri!«e  prove,  that  in  vols.  8vo.,  1817);  ^'Bibliographical,  Antiqua- 

179G  he  erected  a  small  theatre  iu  Leicester  riaiu  and  PictureM^ue  Tour  in  France  and  Gvr- 

fields,  called  Sans-Souci,  in  which  ho  |>erfonned  many"  (3  vol>.  8vo.,  1**21 ) ;  **  Introtluction  to  a 

until  1SI>5,  when  he  retired  from  professional  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  J-xlitions  of  tho 

life   in  somewhat  emburrassi'd  circuiitstances,  Greek  and  Uoman  Classics"  (4th eil., 2  vols.  S\o^ 

owin^  to  his  improvident  habit;*.     A  j)ension  1827);  **  Ueminisconces  of  a  Literary  Life"  i2 

of  £200  was  procured  for  him,  of  which  in  vols.  Hvo.,  Is36);  **Biblioj:niphioal,  AnliquarLiii. 

1806  he  was  deprived  by  the  %%!ng  inini>trv  of  and  PiL'tureHjue  Tour  in  tlio  Northern  Counties 

Lonl  (Irenville.   The  tory  mlminist ration,  wLich  of  En^'huul  and  Scotland  "  (3  vols.  8vo.,  l>3y). 

came  into  jKiwer  the  succeediuff  year,  rostore<l  DICE   (plural  of  ilie),  small  cul#t^  of  ivury, 

his  name  to  tlie  pi^'usion  list,  but  his  im]>rov-  bone,  Ker])entine  tstone,  or  dose-graiiKtl  WiKnl, 

idenee  kept   him   in  poverty  until   his  death,  used  in  gaming.   Each  of  tlieir  ti  fuct*s  iii  markM 

Ilis  theatrical  com{H)sitionH,  47  of  which  are  with  a  different  numbiT  of  {Kiints,  from  1  tor%in 

ennmerate<l   in  the   *' Bio;;raphia   Dramatica,"  audi  a  way  that  the  uumlK-rs  ui»on  any  2  op]«i* 

amount  to  al)OUt  1(H\     I'lion  his  sonpi,  how-  bite  sides  together  count  7.     1  hey  are  ^hAkLn 

ever,  of  which  he  is  sfiid  to  have  written  up-  and  thrown  from  a  U>x  on  to  a  table,  and  iLo 

wanl   of    1,<KH\   his   reputation   mainly  ri'^ls.  game  doiK'uds  u|)on  the  numlier  of  iK.»iut- pr^ 

Most  of  thcMj  were  ephoineral  prtnluctions  and  sented  by  the  upper  laoe-*.    This  i^  uno  »'f  iLc 

many  were  Inrlow  medi\KTity  ;  l>ut  his  nauti(>:d  most  aneient  of  giunes,  and  was  snld  to  have  Uxu 

songs  and  ballads  are  among  the  finest  >i»eoimens  invented   by  the  (ireeks  to  divert  thetn^Ive^ 

of  their  kind  in  the  langusure;  and  Some  of  t Item,  during  the  Mek'e  of  Tmy.     IMutjkreh  makv  r. 

like  *'Po«tr  Tom  Bowling,"  written  on  tliodeatli  an  early  invi-ntion  of  the  Egyptians  in  ul.i»<<* 

of  his  brother  Tlioina^  a  sea  caiitAin,  and  '*Povir  mytliuldifieal  fables  it  is  meutioniHl.    Diiv  ha\o 

Jack,"  are  e*«tablislied  favorite*-.    They  were  set  Wen  diM-overttl  in  Thebes,  made  of  U»ne  t-r 

to  simple  and  exprcMtive  mel<Nlie<«,  and  were  ex-  ivory,  and  MUiilar  to  thi>»e  in  u<»o  at  i»ri>^-i]t. 

oeedingly  {Mioular  at  tho  biyinninj:  of  the  pre?»-  IlenMl^^tus  a^i-rilK's  the  invention  uf  this  a.-  *^>f 

ent  century,  having,  it  is  .»ai(),  Ueii  intlut -ntial  in  all  ottier  piini>  of  ctjance.  tii  the  I.ydians.    It  i« 

impplying  the  n.ivy  with  vulunteers.     He  pub-  allud«-«l  toa<«a  favoriteamuM-ment  by  .K<H'hyIu4 

lisne<l  a  history  of  the  stage  and  M>me  mi?H-rl-  and  Soplnvles.     The  ehief  diMinctton  Wttftixn 

huieoas  works  of  no  great  value.   A  new  edition  the  ancient  and  the  modern  game  is,  that  iu  iIm: 
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former  8  dice  were  employed,  and  in  the  latter  expansion  of  the  first  blossoms  nntil  the  period 
ordinarily  bat  2.  The  Greeks  gave  to  the  ya-  of  blossoming  is  over ;  but  sometimes  a  few 
rions  throws  that  were  possible  the  names  of  smaller  racemes  will  appear  again  toward  the 
their  gods,  heroes,  princes,  and  hetffirse,  the  best  end  of  the  snmraer.  It  does  not  seem  to  ma- 
throw  being  callea  Aphrodite.  This  game  was  tnre  seeds  readily,  and  as  yet  no  new  varietiet 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  the  example  of  are  known  to  florists.  This  fine  species  has  re- 
some  of  the  emperors,  especially  of  Nero,  gave  to  ceived  the  appropriate  name  of  D.  tpectahUit, 
it  a  dangerous  popnlanty.  Wealthy  Romans,  Side  shoots  or  cnttings  taken  ofi^  early  in  springy 
daring  the  declining  period  of  the  empire,  fre-  and  planted  out,  will  flower  in  August  and  Sep- 
qnently  staked  their  entire  fortunes  upon  a  sin-  tember ;  but  for  early  forcing  it  is  better  to  pot 
gle  chance.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  them  into  suitably  sized  pots,  and  suffer  them 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  has  continued  to  ripen  away  the  foliage  that  has  been  produced 
from  that  time  a  favorite  game..  In  this  condition,  in  preparation  for  another 

DICE  (Gr.  Aiin;),  in  ancient  mythology,  a  god-  season,  taking  due  care  lest  they  strike  thdr 

dess  of  justice,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  fireely  growing  root  fibres  through  the  bottom 

and  sister  of  Eunomia  (good  rule)  and  Irene  of  the  pots.    To  prevent  this,  they  may  be 

(peace).    She  appears  as  one  of  the  Hors,  and  placed  upon  a  platform,  on  the  stone  or  brick 

as  attendant  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  in  pavement,  or  even  on  the  hard  ground ;  in  the 

the  tragedians  also  as  an  avenging  and  reward-  fatter  case,  it  is  better  to  move  Uie  pots  at  l^ist 

ing  divinity.    Her  business  was  not  only  to  once  a  week.    On  the  approach  of  severe  frosti 

punish  injustice,  but  to  reward  virtue.  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  the  shed  of  the 

DICENTRA  (Borkh.),  the  generic  name  of  greenhouse,  or  placed  under  the  stage,  or  pro- 
some  very  showy  herbaceous  perennials,  of  which  tected  in  n'ame8,or  even  put  into  Uie  cellar, 
there  are  several  species  found  wild  in  the  United  whence  they  are  to  be  removed  into  a  wanner 
States.  Of  these  latter,  a  very  delicate  and  sin-  atmosphere  as  they  are  needed  for  fiowering. 
gularly  flowered  one  is  2).  eueullaria  (De  Can-  For  early  blossoming  parlor  plants  we  scarce^ 
doUe),  called  Datchman^s  breeches,  the  form  of  know  of  any  other  so  easily  preptfed,  or  so  sure 
the  corolla,  with  its  spurs,  reminding  us  of  that  of  successful  management,  or  which  will  so  well 
article  of  apparel  suspended  in  an  inverted  posi-  reward  any  attention.  In  the  garden  the  di- 
tion.  These  blossoms  are  cream-colored  tipped  centra  tpectabUis  thrives  in  any  good  soil,  but 
with  white,  and  hang  in  a  simple  raceme  upon  that  which  is  light,  rich,  and  deep  suits  it  best; 
a  slender  drooping  scape,  rising  from  the  bo-  in  such  a  situation  it  will  produce  a  dozen  or 
Bom  of  a  set  of  tender,  deeply  cut,  long-stalked  more  stems  covered  with  flowers.  A  slight  pro- 
leaves.  Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  soon  fade  tection  of  leaves  and  litter  is  sufficient  in  winter, 
away  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and  leave  It  should  be  allowed  abundance  of  room, 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  clusters  DICE,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  scientific  writer, 
of  little  grain-shaped  tubers,  arranged  in  the  born  in  Dundee  in  1772,  died  at  Broughty  Ferry, 
form  of  scaly  bulbs.  A  second  species,  called  July  29, 1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
squirrel  corn  {D.  Canademu^  De  C),  has  scatter-  and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Se- 
ed, round,  flattened  tubers,  as  large  as  grains  of  ces^on  church  in  Stirling,  but  became  so  much 
Indian  corn,  to  the  resemblance  to  which  it  owes  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  relinquiah- 
its  name.  Its  flowers  are  greenish  white,  tinged  ed  his  profession,  and  for  10  years  was  engaged 
with  red,  and  possess  the  fragrance  of  hya-  as  a  teacher  at  Perth.  While  there  he  wrote  the 
cinths.  It  is  found  in  rich  woodlands.  D.ex-  ^  Christian  Philosopher,*'  a  work  which  brought 
imia  (De  C.X  found  in  W.  New  York,  and  among  him  considerable  reputation,  and  some  peouni- 
the  Aileghanies  of  Virginia,  is  larger  than  the  ary  remuneration.  From  this  time  he  devot- 
others,  with  reddish-purple  flowers  on  a  com-  ed  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  writing  of 
pound,  clustered  raceme,  and  with  the  lobes  popular  scientiflc  works,  which,  though  suooess- 
of  the  leaves  broadly  oblong.  i>.  ehrysantha  ful,  were  not  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  profit  to 
(Hooker  and  Arnott),  a  native  of  California,  has  their  author,  who  was  during  part  of  his  life  in 
large,  showy,  golden-yellow  flowers,  leaves  2  straitened  circumstances.  His  works  having 
and  8  pinnately  divided,  glaucous,  with  linear,  had  a  large  sale  in  the  United  States,  a  subscrip- 
acute  segmenta,  and  a  stem  2  or  8  feet  high,  tion  was  taken  up  for  his  benefit  in  this  coun- 
leafy  br.onching.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  try  some  years  before  his  death,  and  by  this 
all  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1846.  From  means,  as  well  as  by  the  contributions  of  some 
thick,  brittle,  fleshy  roots  there  arise,  early  in  the  gentlemen  of  Dundee,  and  the  aid  of  a  small 
spring,  numerous  stout  hollow  stems  about  8  feet  pension  from  the  government,  he  was  enabled 
high,  bearing  large,  spreading,  deeply  divided,  to  pass  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  comfort, 
compoundly  temate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Among  his  works  may  also  be  mentioned,  "  Phi- 
not  unlike  some  of  the  tree  psQonias,  from  which  losophy  of  Religion  "  (1825) ;  "  Improvement 
issue  strong  flower  stalks,  branching  into  axil-  of  Society  by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge;^' 
lary  and  smaller  racemes,  loaded  with  large,  rosy  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State"  (1828) ; "  Mental 
blossoms,  each  flower  being  about  an  inch  long.  Illumination  of  Mankind  "  (1835) ;  ^^  Celestial 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflorescence  the  buds  Scenery"  (1838) ;  "Sidereal  Heavens"  (1840); 
have  a  deeper  tint,  which  is  very  beautiful.  Sev-  "  Telescope  and  Microscope  "  (1851 ).  • 
eral  weeks  elapse  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  DICKENS   Chablbs,  an  Kngliah  noveliBti 
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born fti  Portsmoiitii,  FeK  7, 1818.    msfiiUier,  the  " Piekwick  IWrt^  to  gtni  crtawaed Dick- 
ILr.  John  Diokeofl,  who  had  held  for  maajr  jean  ens's  best  work.    We  ceimoi  eolwaribe  to  thii 
•n  office  in  the  DATj  per  depertmoit,  retired  on  indsment;  bnt  we  admit  that  there  are  perti  of 
n  peniioQ  in  1816  ;  and  being  a  man  of  iome  it  which  be  has  noTer  ezoeUed,  and  that  he  has 
lllerary  fiMmlty,  he  became  a  reporter  for  the  ne^er  drawn  a  character  more  original  la  cm- 
dailj  press  in  JLondoo.     He  inten^d  his  son  ception  and  more  happilj  wistjiined  than  that 
lor  the  profesBiim  of  an  attorney,  and  pUK)ed  of  Sam  Weller.  His  next  work  "OliTerTwkL" 
1dm  in  an  attomej^s  office  for  that  pnrpoee.  a{»eared  oriffinalhr  in   monthlj  nnmbeie  la 
Here  the  yonth  acqoired  that  knowledge  of  the  ^^Bentlej*s  Miscftllanyy**  a  maganne  of  wbldk 
machinery  and  technical  phraaeoioQT  of  the  Dickens  assomed  for  a  time  the  editorship^  and 
lawwhi^hehastomedto  soehffDod  aoeoont  was  published  coUectiTe^  in  1888.    Thisnovil 
in  many  of  his  worin  of  fiction,    fiot  the  dmd-  folly  sostained  the  high  reputation  acqjoired  by 
gery  of  his  woric  weighed  hesTOy  npon  his  the  **  I^ckwiok  Panera^     If  the  hmnor  was 
ipint;  a  taste  for  HtenKnre^manifestea  mainly  not  so  rich,  so  abonaant»  so  genial^  there  was  a 
Iqr  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  noTcb  and  plays^  deeper  tragie  power,  eqieoidly  in  painliM  the 
began  to  dcTelop  itself;  imd  his  fother*s  con*  darser  passions  of  tbe  sod  and  the  tertibk  ie> 
neotjona  enabled  him  to  ezchaege  his  nncoo^  tribotions  of  snnlt    Next  appeared  in  asrial 
■ial  occnpation  for  the  mare  agreeaUe  dnties  nnmbera,  pnbushed  cdttectiTeiy  in  Ittt,  the 
of  a  newspaper  critic  and  reporter.    He  was  ^Life  and  Adventores  of  l^cbolas  Kkklebyf 
attadied  to  the  "Tme  Ban,"*  and  afterward  to  which,  with  some  little  hesitation,  we  sboau 
the  "^Morning  Ghronlde,"  which  was  at  that  place  at  the  heed  of  all  D!>ckens'snoTda,aabeiBg 
time  a  daOr  paper  of  krge  circolatioD  and  in-  the  most  carefully  constmcted,  and  ^^'^hiH^g 
floeoce.    A  series  of  sketches  of  London  Hfe,  the  widest  range  of  diaracter  and  the  greatssi 
aannen^  and  localities,  published  in  the  CTcn*  Tariety  of  inventive  power.    Fhwi  no  other 
Ing  effition  of  the  ^Ohronide,'*  under  the  sig-  work  of  his  could  one  who  had  never  read  aqy 
nature  of^Boa,**  attracted  much  attention,  aM  thing  from  his  pen  derive  a  more  iust  estimate 
■bowed  the  unknown  writer  to  be  possessed  of  of  aU  the  wealth  of  hb  genius.    ^  SlaBter  Hon* 
n  rsmarkable  and  original  vein  of  observation  phrey^s  dock,''  comprising  the  stories  sines 
and  refleetioo,  though  by  some  it  was  regretted  separately  known  as  the  ^  ^  Coriositj  Shop" 
tiiat  sQch  powers  were  exercised  to  so  great  and '^BarnabyRodge,'' appeared  in  weekly  nnm- 
an  extent  m  the  ddineation  of  scenes  of  vice  hers  during  1840  and  1841.    This  was  leceiwed. 
and  misery,  and  the  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  and  deservedly  so.  with  a  degree  of  fovor  eqaM 
and  infirmities  of  humanity.     The  sketches  to  that  whidi  haa  been  accwded  to  bia  pim- 
were  afterward  collected  and  published  (1886)  ous  productions.    Indeed,  the  character  of  little 
in  8  volumes.    The  ability  din>laved  in  these  Nell  awakened  a  depth  and  forvor  of  ^TBpa- 
dwtches  was  so  neat  that  Ifr.HaU,  of  the  firm  theticadmiration  which  no  eariier  creation  bad 
of  Chapman  and  Hall,  proposed  to  the  writer  won.    After  the  publication  of  this  work.  Didc- 
the  scheme  of  preparing  a  work  of  fiction,  to  ens  made  a  visit  to  America,  arriving  in  Bei 
appear  in  monthly  numbers,  with  illostrations  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  sailing  for  England  on  J< 
Inr  Mr.  8eymour,  a  popular  comic  dranght»mao.  8  following.    He  was  every  who^e  received  with 
It  was  suggested  that  the  adventores  and  mis-  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  hb 
baps  of  a  club  of  originals  would  fombh  a  popnutfity  as  a  writer  and  the  ezclt^ie  char- 
bappy  medium  for  the  powers  both  of  author  actcr  of  the  American  people.    His  views  of 
and  artist    Upon  thb  hint  the  first  number  of  American  life  and  manners  were  published  upon 
the  "^  Pickwick  Pafwrs"  was  written,  and  pub-  his  return,  at  the  dose  of  1842,  under  the  title 
Dshed  with  illnntrations  by  Mr.  Seymour.   This  of  ^  American  Notes  for  General  Clrculataoo  ;** 
clever  artist  died  by  his  own  hand  before  the  a  work  which  added  nothing  to  his  reputatien, 
appearance  of  tbe  second  nomber;  and  the  task  though  it  was  brightened  here  and  tl^re  with 
of  illostraUon  devolved  upon  Mr.  U.  K.  Browne,  gleams  of  hb  peculiar  humor.    In  1843  lie  wroU 
who  under  the  signature  of  ^'  Phiz**  continned  hb  ^  Christmas  Carol,''  ashort  story  inenkatlag 
with  great  spirit  the  style  of  pictorial  embellish-  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  whin 
■mit  which  hb  predecessor  nad  so  happily  be-  was  received  with  great  fovor.    Several  limQar 
gun.    The  work  was  completed  and  published  prodoctionshave  since  from  time  to  time  appear- 
collectively  in  1887.    Bat  before  it  was  finished  ed  from  hb  pen,  under  the  general  title  of  Christ- 
it  had  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  to  which  mas  stories,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  tboogh 
BOthing  in  English  literature  since  the  publica-  no  one  can  be  pronounced  quite  equal  to  the  fint 
lion  of  the  Waverlev  noveb  could  fomish  a  par-  of  the  seriem.    In  1844  he  pobUshed  in  monthlj 
aDeL    Everybody,  both  in  England  and  Ameri-  numbers  the  *'  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 
ca,  was  laughing  over  the  ludicrous  aJ  ventures  Chuzzlewit  ;^  and  toward  tbe  close  of  the  same 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  hb  as^jdates,  the  trial  year  he  went  to  Italy  with  hb  fomily,  and  r^ 
aeene  of  Banlell  re.  Pickwick,  and  the  quaint  aided  there  for  some  time.    On  Jan.  1, 1844,  he 
aayings,  grotesque  comparisons,  and  inimitable  assumed  tbe  editorship  dT  the  **  Daily  Kew^** 
eonversations  of  the  eloer  and  younger  Weller.  a  morning  newspaper  started  in  London,  on  the 
Between  the  appearance  of  the  firvt  and  last  liberal  side  in  politics,  to  whidb  several  able 
numbers  the  author  rose  to  be  the  most  popular  writers  were  secured  as  contributors^    In  thb 
Bvlng  writer  in  the  English  language.    Bysome  Journal  were  originaUy  puMtiltsd  hb  **rktnges 
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of  Italy,"  wbich  were  gathered  into  a  Tolntne  beantifnl  and  effective  of  his  pathetic  passages 

and  issned  in  1846 ;  a  work  of  a  peculiar,  al-  have  been  drawn  from  this  source.  He  is  a  yery 

most  nniqne  character,  containins  as  it  does  sharp  observer,  and  an  excellent  artist  in  that 

the  impressions  of  a  man  of  origins  genlns  who  style  of  verbal  painting  in  which  the  effects  are 

yiews  Italy  not  as  a  scholar,  an  antiquary,  or  produced  by  the  minute  delineation  of  particn- 

an  artist,  but  as  a  humorist.    He  did  not  con-  lars.    This  power,  it  must  be  admitted,  ne  uses 

tinue  long  in  his  new  post  of  editor  of  a  daily  rather  too  freely ;  and  many  of  his  descriptions, 

newspaper.    His  next  publication,  '*  Dealings  especially  in  his  later  works,  would  be  improved 

with  the  firm  of  Dombey  and  Son,'^  came  out  by  compression.    The  charm  and  success  of  his 

in  monthly  numbers,  during  1847  and  1848.    In  writings  are  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 

this  novel  the  beautifhl  sketch  of  little  Paul  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  strongly  infused  with 

the  humorous  delineation  of  Capt  Cuttle  recall-  the  personal  qualities  of  the  writer.    He  is  a 

ed  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius,  and  renewed  man  of  genial  nature  and  humane  spirit^  with  a 

the  admiration  awakened  by  his  earlier  works,  vehement  hatred  of  ii^justioe  and  oppression,  a 

Then  followed  the  **  History  of  David  Copper-  strong  aversion  to  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  gen* 

field."  in  monthly  numbers,  concluded  in  1850.  erous  and  expanded  sympathies.    His  powerful 

In  ttiis  year  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  and  popular  pen  has  always  been  exerted  on 

weekly  periodical,  started  by  himself,  called  the  side  of  social  reform.    Through  these  traits 

*^  Household  Words,"  which  has  ever  since  con-  of  character,  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  a  sort 

tinned  to  be  published  under  his  charge,  and  has  of  personal  relation  is  established  between  him 

a  wide  circulation  both  in  England  and  America,  and  his  readers,  which  makes  them  very  kind 

Here  appeared  his  "  Child's  History  of  England,*'  to  his  literary  virtues,  and  a  little  blind  to  his 

republished  separately  in  1852 ;  and  his  story  literary  faults.     It  has  been  objected  to  his 

of  ^  Hard  Times,"  republished  in  one  volume,  novels  that  they  set  too  high  value  upon  good 

1854.    In  1858  was  finished  "  Bleak  House,"  temper  and  geniality — the  easy  growth  of  a 

which  had  been  issued  in  monthly  numbers ;  healthy  organization  and  happy  temperament — 

and  in  1856  and  1857  ^  Little  Dorrit "  was  given  as  compared  with  the  sterner  virtues  which  are 

to  the  world,  by  parcels,  in  the  same  way.    Be-  the  fi-uit  of  self-discipline  and  self-control ;  and 

side  the  above  works,  Dickens  is  the  author  or  that  they  make  convivial  pleasures  too  attract- 

editor  of  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  ive,  and  faU  to  warn  against  convivial  excesses, 

publidied  in  1886.    Such  a  list  proves  him  to  — ^Mr.  Dickens  has  also  acted  with  distinguished 

oe  a  man  of  vigorous  industry  and  methodical  8uccea<i  in  private  theatricals,  and  has  pnblioly 

liabitB  of  labor;  and  his  example  is  valuable  as  read  his  own  works  to  large  and  gratified  au- 

showing  that  the  highest  genius  is  not  incom-  diences  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 

patible  with  uniform  diligence  and  a  life  of  Kingdom.     In   1858    he    amicably  separated 

steady  toil. — ^The  great  popularity  which  Dick-  from  Mrs.  Dickens,  with  whom  he  hod  lived 

ens  enjoys  wherever  the  English  language  is  some  20  years,  and  had  several  children.    The 

qwken  renders  it  a  superfluous  task  for  us  to  cause  was  an  uncongeniality  of  temper,  imply- 

enter  upon  any  extended  or  elaborate  criticism  ing  no  dishonor  to  either  party. 
of  his  works.    He  has  opened  a  new  and  origi-        DICKINSON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  borderii^ 

nal  vein  of  fictitious  composition.   His  popular-  on  Minnesota ;  area,  430  sq.  m.    The  surface  is 

ity  is  not  a  transient  whim  or  fleeting  &shion,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes,  the  prin- 

but  is  fairly  earned  by  great  and  obvious  excel-  cipal  of  which  is  Spirit  lake.    The  largest  river 

lences.  His  place  in  English  literature,  through-  is  the  Okoboji,  an  affluent  of  the  LitUe  Sioux, 

out  all  time,  will  be  as  secure  as  that  of  Sterne,  This  county  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is 

Fielding,  or  Scott    He  is  peculiarly  and  preSmi-  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856. 
nently  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  fashion^  him-        DICKINSON,  Daniel  Stevens,  a  U.  S.  sena- 

self  upon  no  existing  models;  no  writer  draws  tor  from  New  York,  bom  in  G^hen,  Conn.,  Sept. 

more  exclusively  from  innate  and  self-contained  11, 1800.    The  family  removed  in  1806  to  the 

sources ;  in  no  one  do  we  see  fewer  indications  of  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  beautiful 

the  influence  of  other  men's  minds.  Very  rarel  v  valley  of  the  Chenango,  where  Daniel  was  in- 

in  Dickens  do  we  find  a  quotation  from,  or  an  ah-  ured  to  the  hardy  life  of  a  plain  farmer's  son. 

lusion  to,  any  other  writer.  His  novels,  as  works  He  also  worked  for  a  while  at  a  mechanical 

of  art,  are  open  to  obvious  criticism.    His  plots  trade.    During  his  boyhood  he  was  able  to  ao- 

are  not  skilfolly  constructed ;  many  incidents  are  quire  only  the  rudiments  of  learning  under  a  sys- 

Introduced  wluch  are  improbable  in  themselves,  tem  of  common  schools  then  in  its  infancy.  Hav- 

and  do  not  of  necessity  contribute  any  thing  to  ing  a  natural  indination  to  politics,  he  became  an 

the  final  catastrophe.    His  leading  quality  is  his  ardent  member  of  the  damocratic  party,  and  was 

humor,  which  is  original  in  its  essence  and  bound-  rewarded  for  his  zeal  first  by  an  election  to  the 

less  in  its  supply.    His  combinations,  quaint,  office  of  town  constable,  and  then  by  an  ap- 

startling,andgrotesque,  are  never  forced,  but  are  pointment  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Chenango  co. 

the  ^>ontaneous  growth  of  a  mind  of  inexhausti-  Thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  local  courts 

ble  fertility.    In  pathos,  the  reverse  pole  of  hu-  he  took  a  &ncy  to  the  legal  profession,  studied 

mor,  his  merit  is  hardly  less  conspicuous.    He  law,  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  about  1826-'7, 

has  a  peculiar  comprehension  of  the  sorrows  and  soon  became  famous  in  the  Chenango  valley  as  a 

sufferings  of  childhood ;  and  some  of  the  most  '^  rough  and  ready  "  practitioner  before  jostioes 
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of  the  peace,  and  worked  bis  waj  steadilj  up-  the  preddenoj  in  1862,  and  on  ooft  of  tlio  W- 

ward,  till  he  obtained  a  good  poeition  and  a  lots  in  the  niutional  oonTention  lie  focelfod  tta 

Uit  bosiness  in  the  highest  tribunals.    Ho  was  influential  Tote  of  Virginia.    But  the  JMntlB^y 

dioeen  in  1836  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of  the  radicals  in  the  New  York  dalagiHoa  wm 

firom  the  6th  district,  for  4  jears.    lie  took  a  implacable.    Thej  rallied  npoQ  Got.  Marar  m 

leading  part  in  disposing  of  the  manj  important  their  can^date.    The  inabiu^  of  Mr*  INcb»> 

qnestions  that  agitated  the  senate  of  New  York  aon  to  secure  the  united  Tote  of  Ida  state  !■  tta 

in  these  4  years — as  the  general  banking  law.  oonvention  was  suflScient  (had  there  bean  lo 

the  small  bill  law,  the  bank  suspension  law,  ana  other  obstacle)  to  prevent  ma  nominatioii.    Oft 

other  financial  measures  arising  out  of  the  over-  the  election  of  Mr.  lieroe  to  the  msUaacj, 

throw  of  the  U.  S.  bank  and  the  establiiAmient  Kr,  Dickinson  waa  strcNoghr  pressed  isr  tiio  aao- 

of  the  independent  treasury,  the  construction  retaryship  of  state.    His  rival,  Got.  llinj,  waa 

of  the  Erie  railroad,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  selected,  while  he  was  apoointed  ooBaelor  of 

canal,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement ;  the  port  of  New  York,  but  ne  rellMed  tho  oAoap 

and  he  frequently  delivered  opinions  upon  mve  For  4  years  Marcy  wielded  the  federal  pidrao- 

legal  qnestions  brought  before  the  senate,  which,  age  of  the  state  against  him.  TMa  waa  a  haawy 

as  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  was  blow  to  his  political  inflnenoe.    BtiU  m  laigt 

then  the  hi^est  judicial  body  in  the  state.    He  band  of  adherents  continued  &ithftil  to  hiiB. 

won  so  much  reputation  during  these  4  years  The  spirit  with  which  he  q>nnied  the  ooQeetor* 

in  the  legislature  that  at  the  close  of  his  term  ship  was  generally  andanded  by  bb  IHaod^ 

the  democratic  party  put  him  in  nomination  for  He  now  withdrew  to  lus  rural  retreal  at  Bisf- 

lieutenant-govemor.    He  was  defeated,  but  8  hamton,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pnctiea  of 

years  subs^uently  (1842)  he  was  triumphantiy  the  law ;  and  for  the  last  few  yeara  he  baa  in* 

elepted,  thereupon  becoming  ex  officio  president  dicated  only  through  an  occanonal  lettar  or 

of  \he  senate,  of  the  conrt  of  errors,  and  of  the  q>eech  that  he  still  takes  an  interest  la  pablie 

canal  board,  for  8  years.  In  1844  he  was  a  mem-  sSSairs.     Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  ready  mki  fnrn 

ber  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Polk  lawyer,  a  strong  dashing  speaker,  quick  to  see 

for  the  presidency,  and  was  sobsequentiy  one  of  and  seize  the  point  in  controvert,  i^  at  mar* 

the  electors  at  larse  for  the  state  of  New  York,  tee,  with  a  strong  vein  of  humor,  ana  wd  asnlad 

In  December  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  to  the  exigencies  of  American  pwitioi^  whtiihim 

Gov.  Bouck,  and  afterward  chosen  by  the  legis-  oacountered  on  the  *'  stump,**  in  the  conv eottoOi 

lature,  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  in  the  place  of  N.  P.  or  the  senate  chamber. 

Tallmadge,  where  he  continued  till  March  4^  DICKINSON,  Jomr,  an  American  atateHaan^ 

1851.  During  7  eventful  sessions  he  took  a  prom-  bom  in  Mnr^-land,  Nov.  18, 1788,  died  fm  WH- 

inent  share  in  ihe  discussion  of  the  questions  that  mington,  Delaware,  Feb.  14^  1808.    Be  atiAad 

convulsed  that  body,  such  as  Texas  annexation,  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  anbaeqoent|y  at  tka 

Oregon  Joint  occupiOion,  the  Mexican  war  and  Temple,  London,  and  upon  returning  to  Aflwi* 

its  con8e<iuent  territorial  acquisitions,  the  Wil-  ca  practised  with  considerable  snooeaa  at  the 

mot  proviso,  and  tho  compromise  measures  of  bar.    Ui)on  being  elected  to  the  Penn^lvania 

1850.    On  the  power  and  duty  of  congress  to  house  of  assembly  in  1764,  he  evinced  nnnsoal 

prohibit  slavery  in  t)ie  territories,  he  differed  capacities  for  a  legislator,  and  was  on  all  ocea- 

with  his  colleague.  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  as  also  sions  a  ready  and  energetic  debater.    At  the 

with  hb  subsequent  colleague,  Gov.  Seward,  same  time  he  became  known  by  his  pnblieatioiis 

In  Dec.  1847,  he  introduced  in  the  senate  two  upon  the  attempts  of  the  mother  coontry  toin- 

resolutions  respecting  territorial  government,  fringe  tho  liberties  of  the  coloniea.    In  1785  ha 

which  embodicNl  tho  doctrine  of  *'  ]>opular  sov-  was  electe<l  a  deputy  from  Pennijlvania  to  the 

MTcif^tr,^  so  called.    Thb  being  anterior  to  the  first  colonial  congress,  the  resofutiona  passed 

NicliolsMm  letter  of  Gen.  Cats,  and  long  previ-  by  which  were  drawn  up  by  him.    In  1768 

ous  to  tlio  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  Judgo  Doug-  he  published  his  *' Farmers  Letters  to  the  In* 

las,  tlie  credit  of  propounding  that  doctrine  bo-  habitants  of  tho  British  Colonies,**  which  were 

longs  to  him  rather  than  to  either  of  them,  republij^hed  in  I^ondon  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 

While  in  the  senate  ho  was  tho  ardent  advocate  Franklin,  and  subsequentiv  in  French  in  PariiL 

of  a  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  He  was  a  member  or  the  nrst  continental  eon- 

the  coinage  of  throe-cent  pieces,  and  of  tlio  free  gross  in  1774,  and  of  the  state  papers  pot  forth 

circulation  of  weekly  newtipai>ers  through  the  by  that  body  some  of  the  most  importattt,  in* 

mails  within  the  counties  whore  they  are  pub-  eluding  tho  '**  Declaration  to  the  Armies,^  the 

lislied.    He  was  an  effective  debater,  exerted  a  2  |>etitions  to  tlio  king,  and  the  ^  Address  to  the 

strong  iufluence  in  the  fenato,  and  was  honored  8tate^*'  were  tho  production  of  bb  pen.    lie, 

by  it  with  the  chairmanship  of  tlio  committee  however,  onpoK'd  the  adoption  of  the  ^  DccU- 

of  finance.      Mr.   Dickinsou*s  course  on  tho  ration  of  independonce,**  believing  that  the 

alavory  question  placed  him  at  tlie  head  of  the  movement  waa  premature,  and  that  comproraite 

consiTvative  or  ^'hunker**  section  of  tlio  do-  was  still  practicable,  and  was  one  of  the  frw 

mocmcy  of  Xvw  York,  and  rallie<l  around  him  members  of  congress  who  did  not  sign  that  in- 

numenms  friends  in  all  narts  of  tho  Union,  and  strumeut.    So  unpopular  did  he  bMome  with 

especially  in  the  southern  states.      He    was  his  constituents  for  hid  course  on  this  occasioo, 

bixnight  forward  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  that  for  aeveral  yean  he  was  absent  from  the 
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public  councils,  althongh  in  the  interim  lie  sig-  lishment  of  a  medical  college  in  Oharleston,  and 

nified  bis  devotion  to  the  American  cause  by  on  its  organization  in  1824  be  was  called  to  the 

serving  as  a  private  soldier  in  Delaware  against  chair  of  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine.   In 

the  British  forces.  In  1779  be  returned  to  con*  1832  he  retired  from  this  position,  but  in  the 

gress  as  a  member  from  Delaware,  and  wrote  the  following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  in- 

^^  Address  to  the  States*'  of  May  26.    He  was  stitution  as  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of 

subsequently  president  of  the  states  of  Delaware  South  Carolina,  he  was  reelected.    In  1847  he 

and  Pennsylvania  successively,  and  a  member  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Revere  in  the  profes- 

of  the  federal  convention  for  framing  a  oonsti-  sorship  of  the  j^actice  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 

tution.    In  1788  appeared  his  ^^Fabins'*  letters,  versity  of  New  York,  which  he  filled  ^uring  8 

advocating  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu-  successive  years,  till  in  1850  he  was  induced, 

tion.    Another  series  over  the  same  signature,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  former  asso- 

on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  dates  in  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of 

France,  published  in  1797,  was  his  last  work.  South  Carolina,  to  return  to  his  professorship 

His  political  writings  were  nublished  in  2  vols,  in  that  institution.    In  1858  he  was  called  to 

in  1801.    He  was  a  man  of  elegant  learning  and  the  choir  of  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jeffer- 

fine  conversational  powers.  son  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  which  he  now 

DICKINSON,  Jonathan,  an  American  Pres-  fills.   Dr.  Dickson  has  contributed  many  papers 

byterian  clergyman,  bom  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession  to 

April  22,  1688,  died  in  Elizabetbtown,  N.  J.,  various  medical  journals  throughout  the  United 

Oct  17, 1747.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale  col-  States,  and  is  beside  the  author  of  the  folio w- 

lege  in  1706,  and  2  or  8  years  afterward  was  in^  books :  **  Manual  of  Pathology  and  Practice 

installed  as  pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  con-  of  Medicine,"  published  in  New  York ;  ^^  Essays  on 

ration  at  that  time  existing  in  Elizabethtown,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics^'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
J.,  which  relationship  continued  until  his  York,  1845) ;  "  Essays  on  life,  Sleep,  Pain,  &c.^ 
death.  His  parish  comprised  not  only  Eliza-  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852);  "Elements of  Medi- 
bethtown,  bat  the  adjoining  townships  of  Rah-  cine  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1835\  In  addition  to 
way,  Westfield,  Union,  Springfield,  and  part  of  these  professional  labors,  he  nas  delivered  nu- 
Chatham.  After  the  separation  of  the  New  merous  speeches,  lectures,  and  addresses  on 
Jersey  churches  firom  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  various  subjects  of  general  utility  or  interest, 
in  1741,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  col-  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  he  delivered  the 
legiate  institution  in  the  former  colony,  and  a  first  temperance  address  ever  heard  south  of 
charter  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  ob-  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
tained  from  acting  Governor  Hamilton.  The  DICQUEMARE,Jacqi7BsFbanqoib,  a  French 
first  classes  were  opened  in  Elizabethtown,  and  naturalist  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Havre,  March 
Dickinson  was  elected  president.  His  services  7,  1733,  died  March  29,  1789.  He  was  a  Cath- 
were  acceptable  in  an  eminent  degree,  bat  he  olic  priest;  became  professor  of  experimental 
did  not  live  to  confer  the  scholastic  degrees  physics  at  Havre,  member  of  the  academy  of 
upon  his  first  class.  His  high  reputation  among  Rouen  and  of  the  royal  marine  academy,  and 
his  contemporaries,  as  a  preacher  and  a  contro-  invented  several  useful  instruments  in  conneo- 
▼ersialist,  is  well  sustained  by  his  published  ser-  tion  with  astronomy  and  navigation.  He  is 
mons  and  theological  treatises.  better  known,  however,  by  his  researches  into 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE.  See  Cablisle.  the  natural  history  of  zoophytes,  infusoria,  and 
DICKSON,  a  N.  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound-  mollusks,  and  particularly  by  his  interesting  dis* 
ed  N.  E.  by  Camberland  river,  and  dranbd  by  coveries  relative  to  sea  anemones,  on  which  he 
several  of  its  affluents ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pablished  an  essay  in  French  and  English  (4to^ 
pop.  in  1850,8,404,  of  whom  2,118  were  ^ves.  London,  1774).  He  designed  an  instrument 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  tolerably  fertile  called  the  cosmoplane,  by  means  of  which  he 
son.  Grain,  hay,  and  live  stock  are  the  princip^  solved  problems  in  nautical  astronomy.  Beade 
staples.  In  1850  the  productions  were  888,781  more  than  60  papers  in  the  Journal  depkysiquSj 
boshels  of  Indian  corn,  60,985  of  oata,  and  10,-  he  left  an  Index  geographique  (4to.,  1769) ; 
148  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  20  churches,  and  Idee  generate  de  Vastronamie  (Paris,  1769) ;  C<ynr 
1,755  pupilsattending public  schools.  The  Cum-  nai8sancedeVaBtr<momie{^vo,^Vl1\), 
berland  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  ak)ng  DICTATOR,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
the  border  of  the  county.  Capital,  Charlotte,  cities  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederacy,  in  Alba. 
DICKSON,  Savuel  Hbkrt,  an  American  phy-  Tosculnni,  &c.  The  Romans  adopted  the  wora 
sician,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Sept  1y98.  from  their  Latin  neighbors,  and  applied  it  in 
He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1814,  the  earliest  period  of  the  repablio  to  exception- 
and  immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of  al  magistrates  appointed  in  times  of  danger, 
medicine  in  his  native  city ;  during  the  prev-  with  nearly  absolate  power  over  life  and  prop- 
alence  of  the  yellow  fever  there  in  1817,  he  erty,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  law 
practised  for  a  time.  In  1818-^19  he  attended  or  people.  The  dictator  was  usually  nominated 
the  medical  course  of  lectures  of  the  university  by  the  senate,  and  appointed  by  one  of  the  con* 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduating  in  the  latter  suls,  for  6  months,  during  which  time  the  con- 
year,  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hb  suls  and  other  regular  magistrates  continued  in 
profession.    He  was  instrumental  in  the  estab-  their  office,  though  subject  to  his  dictates,  and 
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d«priTod  temporarily  of  their  badges  of  digni-  tbe  same  dignitj,  as  bestowed  on  StUa  (8Q, 
tj.  The  power  of  the  dictator  was  mostly  limit-  aod  8  times  on  Cttsar  (47,  45,  and  44^  meant 
ed  to  one  olject,  and  particularly  to  foreign  only  unlimited,  despotic  sway.  Mark  Antooy 
afEEum  Being  elected,  he  appointed  his  lien-  abolished  it  altogether. — In  modern  history,  tha 
tenant  or  master  of  the  horse  {magiiter  equu  word  dictator,  beside  being  a  tiUe  of  soma  rc^ 
turn),  and  sarronnded  himself  with  his  24  lie-  nlar  chief  magistrates  in  Sonth  America,  deng- 
tors  (twice  as  many  as  attended  the  consols),  nates  a  man  appointed  in  times  of  danger,  1^ 
armed  with  fasces  and  axes,  and  well  adapted  gaily  or  illegally,  to  ssto  a  stm^ing  natioo, 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people.  lie  was  lim«  and  rested  with  all  its  power,  without  any  ra- 
ted only  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  public  gard  to  law  or  oonstitution.  This  power  ^ 
money,  and  responsible  only  after  the  expira-  often  been  exercised  in  ancient  aiid 
tion  of  hiB  term ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  times,  though  not  alwajrs  under  the  aaa 
Italy,  or  to  appear  on  horseback  within  the  pre-  In  the  French  reyolution  it  was  the  dream  of 
ducts  of  the  city.  Officers  bearing  the  same  Karat,  and  Robespierre  exercised  it  almost  ftiQy, 
title  were  also  sometimes  appointed  for  certain  by  the  influence  of  terrorism  on  the  people  aM 
civil  or  religious  purposes,  as  for  public  solem-  the  convention,  but  fell  before  he  eoald  achieve 
nitics,  fixing  the  nail  in  the  Capitoline  temple  his  fanatical  design  of  remodelling  the  worid. 
of  Jnpiter  {clavijiffendi  eau»a),  dec.  This  office  Poland  had  an  eminent  dictator  in  Koacinaiko 
was  quite  harmless,  but  in  later  periods  dicta-  (1794).  The  revolution  of  1880  prodaimed 
tors  were  appointed  reipublica  eomtituendm  (Dec.  6)  Gen.  Chlopicki  naaelnik ;  he  was  a 
€auM  (to  form  a  new  constitution),  such  as  Sylla  good  general,  but  proved  a  wavering  and  wona 
and  Cfusar,  whose  arbitrary  power  destroyed  than  useless  dictator ;  he  rcdgned,  and  fought 
the  republic.  The  first  Roman  dictator,  Lar-  as  a  brave  soldier.  In  the  uniiiq>py  rising  of 
tins,  was  appointed  9  years  after  the  establisli-  1846,  Tyssowski  was  for  a  few  days  dictator  la 
ment  of  Uie  republic  ([501  B.  C,\  to  save  the  Cracow.  In  the  late  Hungarian  revolution, 
state  from  the  threatening  allies  of  Tarquin,  the  Kossuth  exercised  dictatorial  influence  before 
expelled  king,  and  the  more  dangerous  disturb-  and  after  tiie  declaration  of  independence,  April 
ances  within  the  walls.  The  young  republic,  14, 1849,  but  within  the  strictest  limits  of  eon- 
based  on  aristocratic  foundations,  was  distract-  stitutionalitv,  voluntarily  narrowed  by  himsrif. 
ed  by  the  greedy  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  GOrgey  took  the  name  and  burden  of  dictator* 
patricians,  and  the  threats  of  the  oppressed  but  ship  only  for  a  few  days,  and  for  the  use  of  it 
unsubmissive  and  unruly  plebeians.  The  pub-  in  the  snrrender  of  Viligos,  Aug.  18,  1849,  re- 
lic lands  were  in  the  grasp  of  tbe  former,  the  ceived  the  curse  of  his  army  and  nation.  Ma* 
latter  were  poor  and  degraded.  The  dimger  nino  in  Venice,  and  Mazdni  in  Rome  (1848->*9X 
from  the  supporters  of  Tarquin  was  imminent;  acted  Uke  Kossuth,  with  the  same  xeal  and  ae- 
the  senate  commanded  new  levies,  but  the  peo-  tivity,  and  the  same  result  The  establishant 
pie  refused  to  obey,  declaring  that  they  had  of  a  dictatorship  was  unsnccessfhlly  attempted 
nothing  to  defend,  and  that  no  foreign  yoke  in  Parin,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  February 
could  bring  upon  them  (rreat^^r  hardships  than  (Mav,  1848). 

those  they  endured.     In  their  disobedience  they        D'iCTlONARY  (Lat  dictio,  a  wordX  in  iU 

were  protected    by  tlie   law  recentiv  passed  ordinary  acceptation,  a  book  containing  tbe 

thn>ugh  the  efibrts  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  wliich  wonlsof  a  limguage,  in  alphabetical  order,  with 

peniiitted  every  citizen,  condemneu  to  any  severe  a  definition  annexed  to  each.    A  complete  die- 

punit^hment,  t4)  api>oal  to  the  people.    To  evade  tion^  would  fulfil  the  same  office  with  respei-t 

the  fun*e  of  this  popular  law,  the  senate  agreed  to  laQhiago  that  a  universal  cycloMedia  fulfils 

upon  the  extraordinary  measure  of  electing  a  with  respect  to  arts,  sciences,  and  literature— 

siuffle  mapiitrate  with  almost  regal  power.    The  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  applications 

people  cunfinnod  tlie  decree,  and  the  success  of  the  verbal  symbols  of  ideas  and  facts*  as  the 

and  h<jiu.*sty  of  Lartius  itroved  worthy  of  the  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  ideas  and  farts 

new  diirnity.    In  the  following  year,  another  themselves.    It  would,  therefore,  state  the  eCy- 

dictutiir,  AuhH  Posthumius,  destroyed  the  last  molotry  of  words,  and  note  their  variations  ia 

ho|M.'A  of  tho  tiaui>hed  king,  in  a  battle  fouglii  meaning  through  the  successive  pi^riods  of  a 

near  Ijike  Hotrillu^   Thi^  battle,  in  which  tlie  2  literature.    A  glossary  is  a  dictionary  of  cbfo- 

sons  of  tlie  unhappy  Tanjuin  fell,  gave  |H.*ace  to  lete,  provincial  or  technical  words :   and  the 

the  Romans.     Not  le^s  rvmarkable  wen*  the  ser-  term  lexicon,  though  hardly  distinguiiihod  by  o*- 

vioes  of  the  dictator  L.  <^uintiuH  Cincinnatus.  age  from  dictionary,  is  more  frequently  af^Jied 

When  he  was  chosen  dictator,  the  iE^ui  liad  to  vocabularies  of  the  ancient  and  learn^'d  Ian- 

surrounded  and  t)ireatene«l  t4>  de»4rt»y  a  consu-  guages,  with  tlie  definitions  and  explanation^ia 

lar  aniiy.    Ctncinnatus  routed  them,  and  the  some  modem  language.    The  Gr«H*k»  and  Ko- 

van<iui<«}ied  army  had  to  \nins  im<K*r  the  yoke,  mans  appear  not  to  have  employed  di<*ti«»nsri«-t 

Rewiirile«l  with  atriumpli,  and  with  the  {Minion  in  learninj;  foreign  languages,  but  unifwnilv  to 

of  hU  bmiished  son  Cs&so,  he  rt<ini^ied  his  dig-  have  avuile^l  themselves  of  conversation  with 

nity  within  17  days.    C.  II.  RutiliM  (:i«'>r)  H.  (\)  foreiguiTH.    Kor  have  any  eariy  allempu  al 

was  the  first  plebeian  apfM>inte<l  to  the  dictator-  Ctreek  K-xicogranhy  been  preserved.     The  oM- 

ahip,  and  M.  it.  IVra  (210)  wan  the  hi>t  di(>-  est  extant  (ireea  dictionary  is  by  Ap<4Ionics 

tator,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word;  for  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Augustas^ 
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whose  '* Homeric  Lexicon^'  (Af £f » 'O/n^pucoi),  and  7th  centuries.  An  indication  of  progres- 
thongh  much  interpolated^  has  b^n  of  Talae  in  eive  learning  in  Italy  in  the  18th  century  was 
modem  times  in  interpreting  the  idioms  of  the  the  Catholicon  of  Giovanni  Balbi,  a  Genoese 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Erotianos,  a  Greek  writer  monk,  consisting  of  a  Latin  grammar  followed 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  made  a  glossary  of  all  by  a  copioos  dictionary.  The  work  is  in  Latin, 
the  learned  words  found  in  Hippocrates.  Snb-  forms  a  volume  of  great  balk,  was  written  in 
aeqnent  Greek  dictionaries  were  the  ^'Ono-  1286,  and  is  now  mlebrated  as  a  rare  typo- 
masticon'*  of  JnUos  Pollux  (about  A.  D.  177),  graphical  curiodty,  its  first  edition  having  been 
containing  explanations  of  the  most  important  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460.  The  Cornucopia 
words  rektiug  to  various  prominent  sutoects^  of  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  printed  in  1489, 
the  arrangement  being  topical  instead  of  alpha-  was  a  copious  commentuy  on  Martial,  followed 
betical ;  tiie  dictionary  (EieXoyi;)  of  Attic  words  by  an  alphabetical  index  of  words,  and  was  of 
and  phrases,  by  Phrynichus,  an  Arabian  or  Bi-  much  service  to  subsequent  compilers.  The 
thynian,  who  Uved  under  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  first  edition  of  Oalepino*s  Latin  dictionary  ap- 
dictionary  of  the  words  that  occur  in  Plato,  peiured  at  Reg^o  in  1602.  At  first  only  a  Latm 
by  Timnus  the  sophist,  probably  of  the  8d  cen-  lexicon,  additions  of  the  corresponding  Italian^ 
tory,  which,  though  brie^  contains  the  best  ex-  Greek,  German,  &c.,  words  were  successively 
planations  of  terms  that  have  come  down  from  made,  till  it  was  extended  (Basel,  1690-1627) 
the  ancient  grammarians ;  a  lost  universal  lexi-  to  11  languages ;  and  it  is  still  the  most  complete 
oon  by  Diogenianus  of  Heradea,  which  is  often  polyglot  lexicon  for  the  European  languages. 
quoted  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  and  which  xhe  French  give  the  name  M^^ptn  to  any  volumi- 
was  abridged  from  an  elaborate  work  by  Pam-  nous  compilation.  An  epoch  in  Latin  lexioogra- 
phihis,  also  lost ;  the  dictionary  to  the  works  phy  was  made  by  the  pubUcation  of  Robert 
of  10  Attic  orators,  by  Vderius  Harpocration,  titephens^s  Thuauna  Lingum  Latina  (1582 ;  8d 
of  unknown  date,  compiled  from  works  now  enlarged  edition,  1548),  which  attempted  to  ex- 
lost,  and  of  the  highest  importance  for  its  ex-  hibit  the  proper  use  of  words,  not  only  in  all  the 
planations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  and  its  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in  every  minute  varia- 
aocounts  of  persons  and  ^ings  mentioned  in  the  tion  of  sense.  The  most  noted  of  subsequent 
Atdc  orations;  the  comprehensive  Greek  die-  Latin  dictionaries  istheZeruxm  totitt$  Laiinita- 
tionary  of  Hesychius,  an  Alexandrian  gramma-  ti»  of  Faociolati  and  Forcellini  (Padua,  1771 ; 
rian  of  the  4th  century,  which,  though  much  8d  edition,  1881),  in  which  every  word  is 
disfigured  and  interpolated  in  its  present  form,  is  accompanied  by  its  Italian  and  its  Greek  cor- 
a  Tflist  accumulation  of  most  heterogeneous  ma-  relative,  and  which  illustrates  every  meaning 
teriah,  and  has  been  a  principal  source  of  our  by  examples  fit>m  the  classical  authors.  An 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  many  ilngli^  edition,  edited  by  James  Bailey,  was 
ancient  customs;  the  lexicon  (Ac^cfloy  2 vyoyoyyi;)  published  in  London  in  1828.  Sir  Thomas 
attributed  to  Photius.  patriarch  of  Oonstanti-  £lyot  was  the  author  of  the  first  Latin-English 
nople  (died  A.  D.  891) ;  and  the  Greek  lexicon  dictionary  (London,  1588),  beyond  the  mere 
ascribedtoSuidas,of  unknown  date,  first  quoted  vocabidaries  of  school  boys.  He  was  a  dis- 
in  the  12th  century,  which  contains  both  com-  tinguished  scholar,  and  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
mon  and  proper  names  alphabetically  arranged.  More,  and  his  work  reached  the  8d  edition  in 
and  is  valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  anti-  1545.  The  largest  similar  work  that  had  pre- 
quity,  and  for  its  citations  from  ancient  authors,  ceded  it  was  the  Orhu  Vocdbularum^  printed  by 
as  wdl  as  for  its  explanations  of  words. — ^Thefirst  Wynkinde  Wordein  1600  (5th  ed.,  1518X  which 
Roman  writer  on  lexicography  was  the  learned  by  successive  improvement  became  the  popular 
M.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  work,  De  Lingua  Ditin-English  dictionary  of  Ainsworth  (1786). 
Latino,  is  however  rather  a  voluminous  treatise  The  most  eminent  Latin  lexicographers  since 
on  the  etymology  and  peculiar  uses  of  words  Forcellini  are  the  G^erman  scholars  Scheller, 
than  a  dictionary.  Fragments  only  of  it  have  Freund,  and  Georges.  The  work  of  Forcellini 
been  preserved.  The  elaborate  work  of  Verrius  was  the  basis  of  the  Latin-English  dictionary 
Flaocns,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1st  century,  of  F.  P.  Leverett  (Boston,  1886) ;  and  that  of 
entitled  De  Significatu  Verhorum^  is  lost ;  but  Freund,  of  the  LiUin-English  lexicon  of  K  A. 
it  was  the  basis  of  a  valuable  compilation  by  Andrews  ^New  York,  1856). — ^The  first  modem 
Pompeius  Festus,  in  the  8d  or  4th  century,  en-  Greek-Latm  dictiomury  was  that  of  Johannes 
titled  De  Signifieatume  Verborun^  which  was  Crastonus  of  Piacenza  (Milan,  1480 ;  printed 
abridged  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  cen-  also  *by  Aldus,  1497),  which  was  for  many 
tury.  Only  one  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of  years  Uie  only  lexicographic  aid  for  the  stu- 
Festus  is  preserved.  The  words  are  classified  dent  of  Greek.  Rob^  Gonstantine  published 
alphabetically  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  at  Basel,  in  1562,  a  thesaurus  of  the  Greek 
each,  but  the  order  of  the  subsequent  letters  is  language,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of 
not  observed.  The  information  which  it  con-  G^ner,  Tumebus,  Camerarius,  and  other  leam- 
taina  has  been  of  great  importance  on  many  ed  contemporaries.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
obscure  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my-  The9auru»  Lingua  Oraem  of  Henry  Stephens 
thology,  and  grammar.  Near  the  middle  of  the  (Paris,  1572),  the  result  of  12  years*  labor, 
11th  century  Papias  of  Lombardy  compiled  a  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  compre- 
Latin  diotionary  from  the  glossaries  of  Uie  6th  henaive  and  copious  Interpretation  of  words. 
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ItBamngementisnotinthealpbabetioalorder  were  esteMned  the  ^  hardert  wof^**  R 
of  words  bat  of  roots,  the  deriyaUvee  and  com-  ed  through  many  editions.  SnbeeqiiMii  i 
pounds  being  collected  after  each  root  It  was  were  the  *^  Gloesographia,  or  Dictionary  of  Bmi 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  Scapnla  and  Bchre-  WordsJ*  by  Thomas  Bloont  (Lmidon,  lC6i); 
▼elias.  The  most  thorough  subseauent  Greek  the  **  New  World  of  En^ish  Word8.*'by  EdwM 
lexicons  are  the  Oerman  works  of  8chnoidei\  Phillips,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  lultoir(li6i); 
Passow,  Seller.  Rost,  and  Pane.  The  work  of  and  the  ^  Universal  Etjmaoloftlcal  Eogttih  Die* 
PasBow  was  the  basis  of  tne  Greek-EngUsh  tionary,**  by  Nathan  Baiky  (Loodoo,  17MX  it 
lexicon  of  Dddell  and  Scott  (Oxford,  1845 ;  which  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
Kew  York,  edited  by  Henry  JDrialer,  1848).  complete  collection  of  tne  words  of  the  1  ingMfL 
The  Greek  language  was  long  studied  through  and  which  was  long  in  the  hi^iest  refiola^  Ml 
the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and  no  Greek-En^^sh  passed  through  at  least  27  ^tioiis.  An  k* 
lexicon  was  projected  until  the  present  cen-  terieaved  copy  of  a  folio  edition  of  Bailiv^ 
tury.  The  first  of  tiiese  that  was  announced  dictionary  was  the  repository  of  the  artkHi 
was  that  of  John  Pickering  (Boston,  1826 ;  collected  ty  Dr.  Johnson  in  preparing  Ui  die- 
many  subsequent  editions),  which  was  partially  tionary.  llie  work  of  Johnson,  after  8  jean  ef 
executed  in  1814.  It  was  preceded  in  publica*  arduous  labor,  appeared  in  17(M{,  and  baa  cnrtsl 
tion  only  by  the  similar  En^ish  work  of  John  an  influence  superior  to  any  other  in  Izinf  tke 
Jones  (182B).— The  first  standard  dictionaries  external  form  ca  the  language  and  aettliqgtke 
of  modem  languages  were  produced  under  the  meaning  of  words.  He  first  introdooed  Inle 
patronage  of  leumed  academies ;  the  oldest  En^^lish  lexicography  the  plan  of  illoatnitiag  tke 
being  the  Italian  Voeabulario  della  CnueOy  first  yanous  significations  of  words  by  eTimplei  as- 
published  in  1612,  which  was  avowedlv  found-  traoted  from  the  best  authors.  It  was  mndi  en- 
ed  on  Tuscan  principles,  made  the  14th  centu-  laroed  br  Todd  in  the  editions  of  1814  nnd  MF, 
ry  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  and  and  has  been  the  basb  of  many  smaller  werioi 
uighted  the  great  writers  of  the  16Ui  century.  The  most  important  subsequent  didionarieB  an 
In  Spain  the  lexicon  of  Lebrixa  (1492)  and  the  those  of  Richardson,  Wehker,  and  Woi  tustu. 
Tmara  of  Covarrubias  (1611)  were  the  only  Bichardson^s  **  New  Dictionary  of  the  IWHA 
dictionaries  of  note  till  the  new  academy  pro-  Language"  (London,  2  toIs.  4to.,  18S5-^I7)  is 
duced  its  great  work  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1726-^39),  an  elaborate  work,  especiaDr  TsJoable  to  tke 
an  abridgment  of  which  was  immediately  pre-  student  of  the  history  of  the  langnage>  Ila  ar- 
pared,  the  5th  revised  edition  of  which  was  rangement  is  in  the  alphabetioai  order  of  tke 
issued  in  1817. — ^Though  German  lexicography  primitives,  beneath  each  of  whidi  Its  derHvtHts 
begins  with  Hrabanus  Maurus,  a  contemporary  are  grouped.  Dr.  Noah  Webster  waa  eogmsd 
of  Charlemagne,  yet  the  first  noteworthy  Ger-  86  years  on  his  ^  American  Dictionary  «  tke 
man  lexicon  was  IHs  TeuUeh  Sprack  of  Maaler  En^ish  Language,*^  the  first  edition  of  whkk 
(Zurich,  1561X  and  the  first  learned  and  critical  was  issued  in  1828,  in  Now  York  (9  Tola.  410.). 
work  of  tho  kind  was  Fri8ch*sZ)rat«eA-I<if.  Wdt'  when  the  author  was  in  his  70th  year.  Are* 
Urhuck  (Berlin,  1741).  All  others  have  been  vised  edition  appeared  in  1840  (2  rob.  SvaX 
8ni)ersedcd  soccessiTeiy  by  the  work  of  Adelung  with  the  addition  of  eereral  thoosand  worai 
(Leipsic,  1774),  and  that  of  the  brothers  Grirom  which  in  the  intervening  12  years  had  pMMd 
(Leipsic,  1802  et  tea, ;  the  2d  vol.,  reselling  to  from  technological  flcience  into  common  Isn- 
the  letter  E,  is  nearly  completed,  April,  1869). —  guage ;  and  a  revised  appendix  was  added  la 
The  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  was  pub-  1848.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlamd  by 
lishod  in  1694,  and  adopted  the  alphabetical  order  Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  was  published  in  spring- 
in  ltd  2d  edition  in  1718.  The  6th  edition  was  field,  Mane.,  in  1848  (1  vol.  4to.,  1400  pistil 
issued  in  1835.  The  first  volume  of  a  new,  re-  This  work  surpsMes  any  that  had  preceded  il 
vised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  the  eofi- 
1859.  It  reaches  only  to  the  word  abusitement,  ousness  of  its  vocabulary,  the  fblneaa  of  its  cCy- 
and  the  work  if  continued  upon  the  same  scale  molosical  department,  and  the  accnraey  and 
promises  to  occupy  the  academy  for  many  sener-  comiueteness  of  its  definitions.  Dr.  J.  £.  Wor- 
ations.  The  dictionary  of  Tr^voux,  named  from  cester^s  quarto  dictionanr,  which  haa  been  pre- 
the  town  when)  it  was  first  published  in  1704,  is  ceded  by  two  minor  ana  preparatory  works  of 
at  once  a  dictionary  and  a  cyclopaedia  of  curious  high  authority,  is  announced  to  be  iftmed  In  1859 
knowledge.  It  was  enlarged  in  succewive  edi-  in  a  volume  of  about  1800  pages. — ^The  title  of 
tioiis,  till  in  1771  it  reached  its  present  magnitude,  dictionary  is  sometimes  given  to  alphabetically 
in  8  large  folio  vols.,  and  it  abounds  in  items  arrangeil  cvclo|MDdiaa,  as  dictionaries  of  l>iag- 
of  antiquarian  and  philological  information. —  raphy,  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  of  medicine, 
Tlie  object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  law,  mannfactare^  commerce,  and  various  other 
Enffland  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  liitin  departments.  ^>ee  CrcLOpjanu.) 
lon^ruoge,  and  bilingual  dictionaries  had  liecome  DICTYS  op  Critx,  anieudonyme  of  the  an* 
cotiiinon  while  those  designed  for  merely  Eng-  thor  of  a  history  of  tlie  Trojan  war,  from  whidl 
liitli  readers  were  rare  anu  meagre  productions,  some  ancient  grammarians  have  imagined  thai 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  latter  was  that  of  Dr.  Homer  drew  materials  for  the  Iliad  andOdywey. 
John  HuHokor,  entitled  the  **  En^dish  Exposi-  The  MS.  of  the  work,  written  in  Phcmidan 
toor"^  /London,  1616),  explaining  5,080  of  what  characters,  is  said  to  hava  been  found  in  llMa»> 
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thor'a  tomb  at  Cnossm,  fn  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  industrial  porsnits,  are  from  his  teriSie  pen, 

who  cvaseA  it  tu  be  translated  into  Greek.     A  while  after  the  withdrawal  of  B'Alembert  he 
Latin  versioD  of  the  first  5  books  has  come  down  had  the  exclusive  saperviaion  of  the  whole, 
to  U9,  bat  the  work  is  cornmonlj  regarded  as  a  While  preparing  articles  on  the  mechaoic  arta 
forgery,     Diotys  is  said  to  have  followed  Ido-  he  often  paasea  entire  days  in  workshops,  ez- 
menens,  king  of  Crete,  to  the  riege  of  Troy.  ■mining  tne  machines  in  operatioo,  and  receiv- 
DIDEROT,    Vssia,    a   French  vrit«r    and  ing  ezplanations  from  the  workmen,  not  unfre- 
philowpher,  l>orn  in  Langres,  Oct.  G,  1718,  died  qnently  taking  their  place  himself.    The  most 
in  Paris,  July  30,  1784.    He  wsa  the  son  of  a  eminent  liberal  thinkers  of  France  ranged  them- 
catler,  and  was  first  edncated  for  the  chnreh,  selves  nnder  the  banner  of  the  Encyclopidi«,  3 
bat  soongave  np  theology  to  enter  an  attorney's  Toliunes  of  which  appeared  in  1751.    Its  hos- 
office  in  the  French  metropolis.  X<aw,  however,  tiUty  to  Ohristjanity  had  been  anticipated,  and 
did  not  occupy  bis  time  so  macb  as  Uleratore  a  religions  party  was  already  formed  to  assul 
and  science,  which  he  studied  with  entbosiastio  iL    Complaints  were  made  to  the  king,  and  by 
diligence.    He  was  then  ordered  by  his  father  a  decree  of  the  royal  council  (Feb.  7,  17GS)  the 
to  select  a  profeauoD,  or  return  home;  bnt  neg-  2  Tolnmes  were  snppreased  and  tbe^rinting  of 
lecting  to  do  either,  he  was  deprived  of  ma  otheraforbiddendnringlSmonths.  Tbiasuspen- 
monthly  allowance  and  fonnd  himself  witboat  don  was  revoked,  5  new  volumes  had  appeared 
means.    Not  discoaraged  in  the  least,  he  tried  in  1767,  and  the  work  had  4,000  sabacribera. 
to  make  a  Uving  by  teaching ;  and  thongh  often  when  it  was  again  assuled  with  a  tempest  of 
redaoed  to  the  greatest  poverty,  his  devotion  to  dennnciataons.    FompignaD  attacked  the  phUo- 
letters  and  his  careless  and  enthusiasUQ  dispod-  mtphet  in  the  academy,  Fr^ron  in  the  Annie  lit- 
tion  carried  him  through  allhis  troubles,  not'only  teraire,  Palissot  eatinzed  them  on  the  stage,  Le 
during  his  early  years,  bnt  daring  the  whole  of  Chapelain  fhlminated  against  them  in  a  senooa 
bis  life.    Still  penniless  and  unknown,  he  was  before  the  king,  and  Le  Ilayer  wrot«  a  work  of 
married  in  1743,  under  somewhat  romantic  cir-  21  volnmes  (1757)  in  refotation  of  them.    The 
cnm8tances,toM]le.ChBmpioD,whowasno  bet-  oonrt,  the  parliament,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
ter  treated  by  fortune  than  himself;  and  then  it  threatre   combined    against  the  Eneyclopidie, 
was  that  he  began  to  try  his  pen.  He  wrote  an  which  was  again  suspended  (March  8,  1759). 
abridged  translation  of  Stanyan's  "  History  of  D'AIembert,  either  wearied  or  frightenoi  de- 
Greece,"  and  contributed  to  a  "  Dictionary  of  sertcd  his  partner,  and  Volture  advised  Diderot 
Uedicine,"  accepting  at  the  same  time  any  lit-  to  flee  frcnn  hia  country,  and  to  complete  hia 
eraryemployment  Ihatwasofieredhim;  thnahe  work  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Catharine  of 
wrote  for  a  preacher  6  sermons  which  brought  Russia.    He,  however,  atraggled  firmly  against 
him  GO  crowns  apiece,  and  this  he  frequently  al-  all  obstacles,  replying  to  no  raillery,  and  man- 
luded  to  afterward  as  one  of  the  beet  bargains  aging  so  well  that  he  interested  in  his  behalf  the 
he  ever  made.    His  domestic  life  was  far  from  dukeofChoi8ettI,Malesherbes,andevenMadame 
exemplary,  and  it  was  to  satisfy  the  pecnniary  de  Pompadoor.     Fermission   was  obtained  to 
demands  of  a  woman,  Madame  de  Puisieuz,  with  continnethe  pnblication  at  Paris,  without  sub- 
whom  he  bad  contracted  an  intimacy,  that  he  jecting  it  to  censorship ;  bat  on  the  title-page 
wrote  his  Ettai  tar  le  mirite  et  la  tertu,  in  1T4G ;  Keufoh&tel  was  to  be  printed  instead  of  Paris, 
bis  Peatea  f)hilosophiquei,ia  1746,  the  boldness  and  the  name  of  the  editor  was  left  blank.   The 
of  which  made  a  deep  sensation,  and  was  pun-  10  additional  volnmes  were  thus  produced  with 
ished  by  a  sentence  of  the  parliament ;  bis  £i-  to  further  difficulty,  except  that  the  publisher 
jmix  induereU,  a  collection  of  obscene  tales,  of  clandestinely  raatilated  many  of  the  articles  in 
which  be  was  himself  ashamed;  and  hia  Lettree  the  latter  volumes  after  the  final  proofs  had  been 
tur^asfu^2(«,"fortheQseofthosewhoBee,"in  received  from  the  editor.  While  engaged  on  the 
174B,  which  procored  him  at  once  an  ocqnunt-  Eneyelopidie  Diderot,  whose  elastic  mind  conl  Is 
anoe  with  Volt^re  and  3  months'  imprisonment  grasp  every  sabject,  wrote  books  of  vanonsl-  Bnt  .^^ 
at  Vincennes,  where  he  was  often  visited  by  in  his  own  name,  and  greatlr  contnb^>nii  ^'^'nds 
Ronsseau.     On  his  liberation,  having  got  rid  of  thosebyhtefneni.       U         i  r     i    r      il  inteisted  to 
bis  mistress,  he  breathed  a  little  more  freely,  nal's-flutoirepAi  leu    'imarien  of  Ji^y, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  D'AIembert,  framed  Topientdantletdt              I  elonga '*'* '■e)*;v'«  </(;,  ^^ 
the  plan  of  the  work  upon  which  his  repntation  the  most  eloquen               f  De  "inojp***  him,  while 
is  mostly  founded,  the  £Wycfop«fJe.    Ita  pro-  vetius,  and  of  the               /  iu  *hi^  <'9"''V,  hy  jj^, 
feeeed  aun  was  to  present  in  a  single  work  the  bach,  are  attnbut  d  t    1  ■-  iH«^:^„      -n!  ^^  ^'Hoh 
truths  of  science,  the  principles  of  toste,  and  the  part  of  Gnmm  s  corr'^i  c""  jfflenpn  i        "'^slicai 
processes  of  all  the  arts;  but  it  was  in  facta  aaiwif  was  written  by  bin*  Wf  and  «       ,'^'^  ^  £tt 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas  among  the  different  HuWects  bear  n  at„^  ^..  ^Y"*  betters  oa 
reading  public.    This  colossal  undertaking,  not-  his  band.    Under  tit  lr^*■  p  ""' "wrfca  ^f 
withstanding  all  sorts  of  tronblesanddiffictiltJes,  nature,  Diderot  ^  -ls  ul  iJ  - '    irijrtg 
was  carried  through  by  the  anflinching  energy  needy, his  study  1          i^'  ;|.q 
of  Diderot,  who  was  the  seal  of  it.     The  pro»-  where  every  one                                                   .,■,. 
pectus  of  the  work,  the  philosophical  system  of  or  more  substantia!  aid  *  ll3perso''7^  Hdrice 
human  knowledge.  Dearly  all  the  articles  upon  over  hia  time  could  scaj-cejj  kIT^       '"^"Bnee 
ancient  phiksophy,  and  aU  those  on  the  trades  1757  and  1768  he  prodnoeu'^  iom^^^^'    ^^ 
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Le  fiU  n/iturd  and  Ls  p^re  defamilU,  which,  made  coTnmander  of  the  city  g:nardji,  and  where 
though  dull  |>orformancc9,  pared  the  waj  to  the  he  lived  in  an  extravagant  and  licentious  man- 
change  afterward  accomplished  in  the  dramatic  ner.  After  the  assassination  of  Pertinax.  the 
style  in  France.  His  indnstrj  brought  him  in  pnetorian  gnards  who  committed  the  deed  i4-^ 
money,  but  his  careless  manner  of  sjieuding  it  fered  the  imperial  throne  to  him  who  wooM 
and  his  dist^ipated  habits  frequently  involved  him  pay  the  highest  price ;  and  after  a  bride  eompe- 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  17ft5  he  was  con-  tition  with  Sulpicianus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
atrai nod  to  offer  his  library  for  sale.  Catharine  Didius  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  senate 
II.  of  Russia,  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  pur-  was  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  nnmly  soldiery, 
chased  it  for  15.0(H)  francflf  but  on  condition  and  Didius  was  acknowledged  emperor.  Bat 
that  he  would  be  the  keeper  of  it  at  a  salary  of  the  people  were  not  so  cringing,  and  the  oew- 
1,000  francs  a  year;  she  moreover  ordered  50  maderuler,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  was 
years'  income  to  be  paid  at  once.  When  the  received  with  cries  of  '*  Rubber  and  parricide." 
Encyelovi-die  was  completed,  Diderot  paid  a  Moreover,  he  was  not  recognized  as  emperor  by 
visit  to  iiis  protectress,  and  spent  several  months  Septimius  6evenis,  who  held  command  of  S 
at  her  court,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  legions  in  Illyria,  by  Clodius  Albinos,  nor  by 
respect  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  Pescennius  Niger,  who  lield  like  commands  in 
Jarquci  le  fatnlUte  and  La  rtUgietue^  2  novels  Britain  and  Syria  respectively.  Severus,  baviiiff 
which  have  been  very  extensively  read,  and  beenproclaimedemperorby  his  troopa,  marched 
in  1779  his  Etani  9ur  Its  r^gnei  de  Claude  et  upon  Rome,  and  was  recognized  by  the  senate. 
de  Xeron^  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  enco-  Deserted  by  almost  all  his  former  friends  and 
mium  of  Seneca.  His  later  years  were  passed  adherents.  Did  ins  was  murdered  in  his  palace 
in  comparative  qniet  and  comfort  Ho  super-  by  a  common  soldier,  having  reigned  a  little 
intende<I  the  education  of  his  daughter,  and,  more  than  2  months,  and  Severus  established 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  used  to  read  himself  in  his  place. 

the  Bible  with  tlie  young  girl.    Ho  had  been        DIDO,  or  £li8Sa,  a  Phrpnician  princMs  and 

all  his  life  considered  a  confirmed  atheist,  a  rep-  founder  of  Carthage,  danghter  of  Mntga  Bdn^ 

utation  which  his  vehement  attacks  on  the  re-  or  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre.    According  to  Jostin, 

ligion  of  the  day  served  to  sustain.     During  she  was  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Acerbaa,  priest  of 

the  last  year  of  his  life,  ho  was  frequently  vi:^  Hercules,  who  was  murdered  for  his  wealth  by 

\ted  by  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  with  whom  Pygmalion,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mntgo. 

he  was  pleased  to  talk  on  religious  subjects ;  and  Dido  dissembknl  her  sorrow,  and  with  a  nam- 

if  he  did  not  consent  to  any  recantation  of  his  her  of  disaffected  Tyrian  nobles  succeeded  in 

philosophical  opinions,  he  showed  no  particular  escaping  from  her  native  country,  bearing  with 

enmity  to  Christianity.    Toward  the  end  of  her  the  treasures  of  her  murdered  hc*^baDd. 

171^3  he  had  an  ai)oplectic  fit,  and  peacefully  The  party  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cymns 

breathed  his  last  among  a  circle  of  afflicted  whence  they  carrie*!  off  by  force  80  maideB\ 

fri('iul<<.     He  left  an  only  daugliter,  Mme.   <lo  and  then  pursuing  their  journey  disembarked 

Vainieul,  wlio  wrote  Mtmoire*  of  hi:*  life.     His  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  purcli«L«*t»d  as  much  land 

friend    Xaigeon  publislied   an   edition  of  his  as  nitght  l>o  covero<l  with  tlie  hide  of  a  bnll,  asd 

works,  in  15  voK  five,  1798;  but  a  more  com-  by  cutting  the  hitle  into  thin  strips  encK^ned  a 

ploto  one,  in  22  vols.,  api»eard  in  1S22.     To  this  largo  tra<*t   (»f  coimtry,  on  whioh  the  city  of 

mu«t  be  adde<l  his  Mrmmrti  et  otitrrcs  inidiUs^  Carthagt*  soon  iK'ganto  rise.    The  ct>l«my  prr-*- 

4  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  IW^O.  pere<l  so  well  a*»  to  excite  the  iealousy  of  a'nviirh 

DIDirS  SALVIUS  .lULIAXUS,    MARrra,  Wing  cliicf,  Hinrlms  who  domand'eil  the  hax^ 

Roman  om{>eror  for  a  short  time  under  the  of  Dido  in  marriage,  and  threatened  her  with 

jiaine  of  Marcus  Didius  CommcMlus  Se%'cnis  Ju-  war  in  case  of  refused.     The  qneen  asked  3 

*  .ill***'  ^**"'"  "^"^^^^  ^*  ^^'  ^3'*»  killed  June  2, 11>3.  months  for  consiilcration,  at  the  end  tif  wliirh 

lIaviiHJ\  i;  filled  suciHjssively  the  offices  <»f  nH:i»<tor,  time  she  caused  a  fuiionil  i»ile  to  be  preparv^ 

fl>dilo.  aH^'d  [•rietv>r,  he  was  ap[»ointed  t4>  the  com-  and  mounting  uj>on  it  plungwl  a  swoni  int.*  her 

mnnd  i>f  iJ*    K.pon  in  Oerniany,  and  afterwanl  to  breast.     Her  story  has  l»cen  t*»ld  with  manr 

the  p»voniM»Mt.iit  of  Ik'Igica.     Here  he  showed  variations  and  einfK-llif»hment5,  and  VirnL  wi'.ii 

much  enensj^'^  in  ri<]»re<sing  an  insurrectinn  of  a  disretranl  of  chn)nt)logy,  which  the  charm  of 

the  C'hauri,  ati.x  -^^^  living  on  the  bank**  of  the  hi**  narration  may  well  excn«e,  represent*  lier 

EUm?,  and  as  a  rjx'J  •(»n)t>en<«e  for  this  service  ho  a«  killing  lienn-lf  lor  nnreijuileil  love  of  .Knea.< 

waj*  matle  c«»n<til.     t  i|^»  ij^o  distin!rui«*}ieil  him-  The  dar«M»f  her  founding  of  Carthage  !<*  thonjht 

selfa;:ain«*ttheCattl,'^„.j^ytp„vornorof  Dalmatia,  to  ho  h7m  R.  C.,  though  Philislus  pU*vs  it  ::7 

and  afterward  i»f  I^^*^h J.  (;^.„,j.j|jyj^ jjjj^.yj^  J jj^^j^  ^^  ^.^.^.^^  r,,,  y^..|r^  K-fore  the  taking  of  Trv 


dernn«-«l  to  deatli.     Afto  dp  ^j,-,,,  j,^,  ^..^^  pivemor  prove  the  art  <»f  printing  in  their  ctmntry.   TJie 

of  Hithyni:i  in  AMa  Mu^N^,.  ,^.^5  airun  ron-sul,  A.  firm,  n«»w  existing  under  the  name  of  Firriiin 

I>.  I7l>,  and  having  lil^^^fj  ii,e  ofliee  of  pnK'onMil  Didot  fr^-res  wus  fir<t  eAtablished  in  I7M  !»y 

of  Africa,  rvturue«^  ^^  Rome,  where  he  was  Fkax^is  Diihvf,  who  made  himself  known  by 
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aeveral  important  publications,  and  gained  snch  the  French  classics  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 

popolarity  as  to  be  appointed  syndic  of  the  valuable ;  while  their  popular  publications,  such 

booksellers^  corporation.    His  two  sons,  Fri.n-  as  Vunvcer$ pittoresque^  Veneyclopedie  modeme^ 

Qois  Akbboisb  (1780-1804)  and  Piebrb  Fban-  La  nauvelle  biographic  generaUy  &c.,  leave  noth- 

gois  (1732-^95),  increased  the  business,  and  paid  ing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  cheapness  and  cor- 

especial  -attention  to  the  printing  department,  rect  execution.    An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 

'While  the  latter  established  paper  mills  at  £s-  importance  of  their  present  transactions  by  the 

sone,  near  Paris,  the  former  materially  improved  fact,  that  on  an  average  they  print  140  reams 

the  casting  of  types,  the  best  specimens  of  of  pqter,  or  about  70,000  sheets,  a  day.    The 

which  ever  seen  in  France  were  from  his  type  two  heads  of  the  firm  are  now  aided  by  their 

fonndery ;  and  his  standard  editions  were  ad-  sons  P1.11L  and  Alfbsd,  who  have  been  by 

mired  for  their  correctness  and  beauty.    The  special  training  prepared  to  conduct  the  bud- 

CoUectum  cTArtois  |^64  vols.  18mo.),  and  the  ness  of  the  firm  and  maintain  its  reputation. 

Collection  de$  clofnqucs  Fran^is^  printed  at  DIDRON,  Adolph£  Napol£on,  a  French 

once  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  18mo.,  by  order  of  Louis  writer  upon  Christian  art  and  archsdology,  bom 

XYL,  are  still  highly  valued.   Among  the  sons  in  HautcTlllers,  department  of  Mame,  March  13, 

of  Pierre,  Henri,  a  type-founder,  is  known  for  1806.    He  travelled  on  foot  through  France, 

the  microscopical  types  with  which  he  print-  examining  all  the  remarkable  medieeval  monu- 

ed  some  little  volumes  which  are  esteemed  as  ments,  particularly  those  of  Normandy.  In  1888 

gems  of  their  kind ;  and  St.  LtoRR  engaged  in  he  delivered  in  the  hibliotlUque  royalc  a  course 

the  manufacture  of  paper.    The  sons  of  Fran-  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography,  after  whidi 

^is  Ambroise,  Pierre  (1760-1858)  and  Firkok  he  made  a  journey  to  Greece  to  compare  the  art 

(1764-1886),  who  succeeded  their  father  at  the  of  the  Greek  church  with  that  of  the  West,  and 

beginning  of  the  revolution,  added  to  the  good  to  obtain  access  to  certain  medisBval  manu- 

name  of  the  firm  by  publishing  magnificently  scripts.    Cn  his  return'  to  Paris  he  delivered 

executed  folio  editions  of  French  and  Latin  another  course  of  lectures,  and  in  1845  founded 

writers,  such  as  Hacine,  Horace,  Virgil,  &C.,  there  an  archssologic^  publishing  house,  and  a 

known  as  J^ditiom  du  Louvre.    Firmin  also  manufactory  of  painted  glass.  He  was  appointed 

idmed  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  cheap  in  1885  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  seo- 

and  correct  e'ditions.     He  invented,  or  more  retary  of  the  historical  committee  of  arts  and 

correctly,  revived  the  stereotype  process,  which  monuments,  and  is  the  author  of  the  elaborate 

he  brought  at  once  to  comparative  perfection,  and  interesting  reports  issued  by  that  commit- 

and  which  has  proved  so  invaluable  to  the  tee.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  ^^Archflaological 

public  and  the  book  trade.    A  man  of  dassi-  Annals,"  a  periodical  established  by  him  in  1844^ 

cal  attainments,  he  translated  Yirgil^s  "Bucol-  devoted  particularly  to  the  archssology  of  the 

ics^^  and  Theocritus^s  ^^  Idyls."    He  was  elect*  middle  ages,  and  in  preparing  which  he  is  as- 

ed  in  1827  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.     His  sii^^ed  by  die  principtd  archssdogists,  architects, 

sons,  Ambroise  Firion,  bom  in  1790,  and  Hti.-  designers,  ana  engravers  of  Europe.    His  most 

oixTHE,  bom  in  1794,  have  succeeded  him  in  important  publication  is  his  "'  Christian  Iconog- 

the  management  of  the  firm,  enhancing  its  im-  raphy."  of  which  an  English  translation  was 

portance  by  well  devised  improvements  and  publisned  in  London  (12mo.  1851). 

additions.    Their  publishing  establishment  has  DIDYMIIJM  (Gr.  dtdvfu>r,  twin),  a  metal  dis- 

scarcely  a  rival  in  the  world.    Its  head-quar-  covered  in  1841  by  Mosander  in  the  mineral 

ters  are  in  the  rue  Jacob  in  Paris,  while  the  cerite,  and  named  for  its  resemblance  to  the 

various  manufactories,  offices,  and  shops  con-  metal  lanthanium,  which  occurs  in  the  same 

nected  with  it  are  established  in  the  suburbs  mineral,  and  for  the  persistence  with  which  its 

or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.    While  the  salts  remain  combined  with  those  of  this  metal, 

greatest  attention  is  given  to  perfecting  the  The  rose  color  of  the  salts  of  lanthanium  is 

present  system  of  printing,  every  new  process  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  didymium.  But 

receives  a  fair  trial.    The  assortment  of  type  is  neither  of  the  two  metals,  nor  the  cerium  with 

perhaps  the  richest  to  be  found  in  any  private  which  thev  occur,  possesses  any  special  interest, 

establishment,  including  not  only  every  possible  DIDYMUS,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and 

variety  of  modem,  but  also  Greek  and  oriental  critic,  bom  about  64  B.  C.    He  was  remarkable 

characters.   A  complete  catalogue  of  their  pub-  for  his  industry  and  the  voluminousness  of  his 

lications  would  cover  hundreds  of  pages,  and  writings,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received 

include  the  tides  of  thousands  of  works.  Among  the  nicknames  of  XoXiccvrcpof,  or  brazen- bow- 

those  especially  worthy  of  notice,  we  mention :  elled,  and  Bi/SXtoXo^ar,  or  forgetter  of  his  books. 

Monuments  dc  VJ^ypte  etdcla  Nubic^  by  Cham-  The  number  of  his  works  b  stated  by  Atheneaus 

poUion  the  younger;  Voyage  dcJaequcmont  dans  at  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  at  4,000. 

VInde;  Expedition  ecientijiquc  dee  Francis  en  DIEBITSCH,  Hans  Karl  Friedrich  Autom, 

Iforee;  Thesaurus  Lingua  Graces  of  Henry  Ste-  count,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  bom  at 

phens,  with  annotations  and  additions  by  the  Groes-Leippe,  Silesia,  May  13,  1785,  died  at 

best  French  and  German  scholars;  a  complete  Xleczewo,  near  Pultusk,  in  Poland,  June  10, 

Bibliotheqtie  des  auteurs  6^e6»,  a  very  cheap  and  1831.    His  father,  who  served  under  Frederic 

correct  edition  oftbe  Greek  writers,  with  copious  the  Great  and  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia, 

notes  and  Latin  translations.    Their  editions  of  and  subsequently  under  Paul  in  Kuaua,  sent  him 
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in  17in  to  the  home  of  oadets  in  Berlin,  bnt  removed  his  oamp  to  Ekowwo^  wImm  h*  m 

made  him  enter  tlie  rankB  ci  the  Rofleian  imperial  anddenly  overtaken  bj  death,  whieh  wna  oA* 

fliard  in  1801.    He  fonght  bravelj  in  tlie  bat-  oiallj  attributed  to  the  cholera,  bni  br  yerai 

Ueof  Aneterlitx  inl805,  inthoeeof  EyUnand  mmor  to  poison.    Certain  it  is.  that  his  dapoift- 

Iriedland  in  1807,  was  made  o^>tain,  devoted  tion  was  aetemdned  npon,  and  that  ahoit^  h»» 

himself  with  seal  to  the  study  of  military  science  fore  Count  Orloff  had  arrived  at  the  oanp  fas 

during  the  6  years  of  peace  which  followed  the  St  Petersburg  to  examine  into  the  oondmco  9i 

treaty  o(  TUut,  served  with  great  distinction  the  arrov. 

vader  Wittgenstein  during  the  invasicm  of  the  DIEFFENBAOH,  Johahv  YKaMoaoB^  nGos 

ftoich  in  1812,  compelled  or  rather  persuaded,  man  surgeon,  bom  in  KOnigsbeig,  Prtiwia,  fm 

the  Prussian  ffeneral  Yoric  to  capituhite,  was  1702,  died  in  Beriin,  Nov.  11,  IWl.    He  ww 

active  as  chief  of  Wittgenstein*s  staff  in  1818,  the  son  of  a  profeaaor  of  theologv,  and  at  tot 

distinguished  himself  at  Latzen,  and  was  then  devoted  himself  to  that  stadv,bnrbroke  off  tUa 

attached  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  corps  peaceful  pursuit  to  join  in  the  war  againat  Ka- 

d  Barclay  de  ToUv  in  Silesia.    Here  he  con-  noleon,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  a  oonpanj  of 

triboted  to  the  condosion  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Mecklenbuig  troom  from  181S  to  1818.    Ba 

Beichenbach  •between  Buasia,  Prussia,  Austria,  afterward  resumed  nistheolocdcalstQdieaiWlddL 

and  England,  in  June,  1818.    He  fought  at  Dres-  however,  he  exchanged  for  the  mote  f^ufwiisl 

den,aswellasatLeipsic,wherehewasmadebv  pursuit  of  medicine.    Having  taken  Us  mefr 

Alexandtf  lieutenant-general  on  the  battie  field,  cal  d^^ree  at  Wdrzburg  in  1822,  he  esfaMiahed 

IntheFbenchcampaignofl814,whenSchwartZ"  himself  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  great  aaoeeasaa 

enberg,  frightened  by  the  bold  march  of  Nspo-  a  surgeon,  and  where,  in  1880.  he  waa  aapoiat- 

lecoL  who  threw  himself  between  hb  array  and  ed  head  surgeon  of  one  of  the  noqyitali^  Syean 

the  Rhine,  adviwd  the  retreat  of  the  allied  ar-  after  professor  in  the  univerrity,  and  In  1840 

mies,  it  was  Diebitsch  who  decided  for  the  march  director  of  clinical  suigery  in  the  same  laatitn- 

on  Paris,  which  terminated  the  war.   Arrived  at  tion.    Dieffenbach  was  etpedally  diatingoUbsd 

Montmsrtre,  the  emperor  Alexander  embraced  for  his  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  nae  of  Iha 


niece  ofBardayde  Tolly.    After  the  return  of  andfor  theeures  whichhe  efliscted  it 

Kiapoleon  from  Elba  he  was  sent  to  the  first  squinting  and  stammering.    He  was,  howwer, 

corps,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  serve  as  adjutant  not  eminent  as  a  lecturer*    Among  hia  worka 

of  the  emperor.   Being  made  chief  of  the  staff  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^Operative  Smsry," 

of  the  army,  he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  his  masterpiece,  which  haa  been  tranatated  into 

Journey  through  the  south  of  Russia,  and  was  several  diserent  languagea;  ^Surgical  Eipari* 

pesentathisdeathatTaganraBfin  1825.    Hav-  ences,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Beatontian 

Ing  been  sent  with  the  news  oitbis  event  to  the  of  Portions  of  the  Human  Body  which  havo 

grand  duke  Constantioe  at  Warsaw,  he  returned  been  destrojred  ;^'  **  The  Cure  of  Stammering  by 

to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  distioguished  him-  a  new  Surgical  Operation ;'"  and  ^*  On  the  Cnt- 

aelf  during  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  Dec.  ting  of  the  Sinews  and  Mnsdes.*^ 

25   by  iutrepidity,  prudence,  and  humanity,  DIEL  DU  PARQUET,  JAoqm.  a  Ttm^ 

The  new  emperor,  Nicholas,  rewarded  his  ser-  colonial  governor, died  at  St  Pierre,  Martiniqaa, 

vices  with  the  title  of  baron,  and  afterward  Jan.  8, 1658.    In  1688  he  was  ^>pointed  gov- 

with  that  of  count    In  the  war  of  1828-^0  emor  of  Martinique  by  his  uncIe,D^£nambQC, 

against  Turkey,  he  acquired  new  renown  by  the  the  founder  of  the  French  cdony  on  that  island, 

taking  of  Viuma,  and  by  the  croseing  of  the  Bal-  and  also  of  that  on  the  island  of  St  Christofdicr. 

kan,  which  forced  the  rorte  to  make  the  peace  This  i^pointment  was  afterward  oiiofirmed  b^ 

of  Adrianople,  and  procured  him  tlie  name  of  the  company  which  then  had  control  of  FWnch 

Zabolkanskoi  rTransbalkaiiian).    Having  spent  a£Eairs  in  the  islands  of  America,  and  DnFarooei 

aomc  time  at  Berlin,  he  hastened  to  St  Peters-  held  the  office  until  his  death.    He  exerted  mm- 

bnrg  at  the  news  of  Uie  outbreak  of  tlie  rcvolu*  aelf  vigorously  to  promote  the  wellhre  of  the 

tion  in  Warsaw,  Nov.  29,  1830,  and  was  ap-  colony,  which  was  in  a  miserable  ooodltlom 

pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  which  when  he  assumed  the  control  of  its  aflUra»  and 

was  sent  to  put  it  down,  as  well  as  governor  his  efforts  were  attended  with  a  gratifying  soc- 

of  the  provinces  s4Joiuing  Poland.    Commenc-  cess.    He  porchased  from  a  Carib  chief  one  of 

ing  the  campaign  in  the  mid^t  of  winter,  he  the  smidl  islands  of  the  West  IndieSi  and  the 

crossed  tiie  roli»h  frontier,  Jan.  25,  1831 ;  but  seller,  afterward  repenting  of  hb  agreement 

the  first  engagements  at  WLsniew  and  Stoczek,  made  war  upon  the  colonists  whom  Du  Parquet 

Feb.  11,  at  Dobre  on  the  ISth,  at  Grochow  and  had  establiiihed  there.    The  contest  was  long 

Wawer  on  the  10th,  in  whicli  the  Poles  fought  and  bloody,  but  at  last  tiie  French  compelled  tlie 

heroically  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  savages  to  submit    Du  Parquet  intmdnced  tlie 

still  nit^e  the  batties  fought  about  the  end  of  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Ifartinhioe. 

March  lu   the  vicinity  of  Prai^  proved  that  In  16&0  ho  went  to  France,  where  be  porchMcd 

fortune  had  left  hb  banners.    Without  profiUns  fur  a  large  sum  of  monev  and  an  annnal  rent  the 

by  the  favorable  l«ue  of  Uie  blcKnly  l»attles  of  ownership  of  the  islands  of  ICartinique  Sainte 

Knr,  Lomxa,  and  Ostrolsnkn  OUj  15-26;,  he  Alousie,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadinea.    He  ad* 
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ministered  the  afiOiirs  of  the  colony  with  snccess  The  authorship  of  this  terrible  and  beantifol 

for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  and  after  his  poem  has  been  varioasly  ascribed  to  Gregory 

death,  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  en-  the  Great  in  the  7th  century,  to  St.  Bemai^  of 

ergy,  governed  in  his  place  for  a  time ;   but  Clairvanx  in  the  I2th,  and  to  two  Dominican 

having  been  stmck  with  paralysis,  she  embarked  monks  and  devotional  poets.   Umber tns  and 

for  Europe,  and  died  on  the  passage  in  Aug.  1659.  Frangipani,  in  the  18th.    It  is  more  probable 

DIEPPE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the  that  the  true  author  was  a  Franciscan,  Thomas 
department  of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  on  the  English  de  Oelano,  who  was  bom  in  Abruzzo  in  1221,  was 
channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques,  98  m.  appointed  guardian  of  the  Minorite  convents 
N.  N.  W.  from  Paris ;  lat.  49°  56'  N.,  long.  1°  6'  at  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Cologne,  and  in  1280 
E.;  pop.  in  1856,  18,226.  It  extends  a  mile  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1255.  When 
along  the  coast,  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  the  Catholic  church  adopted  this  hymn  into  its 
and  its  houses,  mostly  of  the  same  style,  are  liturgy,  and  added  it  to  the  service  for  the  dead, 
built  of  brick,  2  stories  high,  with  balconies  cannot  be  precisely  known,  though  it  was  cer^ 
toward  the  street.  The  finest  hotels  and  resi-  tainly  before  the  year  1885.  At  that  time  the 
deuces  Sre  near  the  harbor,  on  the  Grand  rue,  text  sufifered  some  modifications ;  the  beginning 
or  main  street,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  was  omitted,  and  some  verses  added,  composed 
sea  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  The  most  by  Felix  Haemmerlin,  who  was  hence  for  along 
remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  churches  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  entire  hymn, 
of  St.  Kemy  and  St.  Jacques.  The  latter  is  a  It  is  as  thus  modified  that  it  was  included  in  the 
large  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  com-  Romanmissal,  published  in  1567  by  order  of  the 
menced  in  1200,  and  not  completed  till  after  council  of  Trent,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Ro- 
three  centuries,  and  is  built  entirely  of  stone  man  Catholic  church.  The  original  text,  Dies 
brought  from  England.  The  former  is  in  the  iras,  dies  illa^  is  engraved  upon  a  marble  tablet 
mixed  Gothic-Saracenic  style.  Dieppe  is  weU  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Mantua, 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  DIESEAn,  Ludwio  Auqust,  a  German  gen- 
8  m.  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  eral  who  served  in  France,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
supplies  68  public  and  numerous  private  foun«  ica,  bom  in  1701,  died  at  Surenne,  near  Pads, 
tains.  The  port,  enclosed  by  2  jetties,  is  spa-  in  1767.  He  was  adjutant  of  Marshal  Saxe,  in 
cious  and  secure,  with  a  basin  of  sufiScient  depth  whose  interest  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1741. 
for  vessels  of  600  tons,  but  the  entrance  to  it  Ho  accompanied  him  in  the  campaigns  against 
is  difficult.  Dieppe  has  2  suburbs,  La  Barre  the  Netherlands,  and  became  in  1748  brigadier- 
and  Le  Pollet,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  general  of  infantry,  and  commander  of  Brest 
resort  and  of  a  communal  college.  Its  manu-  In  1755  he  sailed  as  field  marshal  to  Canada,  at 
factures  in  ivory  are  the  most  famed  in  Europe,  the  head  of  French  troops,  to  assist  in  the  cam- 
Its  present  distinction,  however,  is  due  mainly  to  paign  against  the  English.  With  600  Indians,  as 
its  seorbaths,  which,  with  its  pure  air  and  pic-  many  Canadians,  and  200  regular  troops,  he  as- 
turesque  situation,  have  made  it  the  chief  wa-  cended  Lake  Champlain  with  the  design  of  at- 
tering  place  of  France.  The  principal  bathing  tacking  Fort  Edward.  He  defeated  a  detach- 
establishment  is  an  immense  hotel,  combining  ment  under  Col.  E.  Williams,  which  had  been 
reception  rooms,  ball,  concert,  and  billiard  rooms,  sent  for  relief,  and  pursued  them  to  the  fort 
a  theatre,  and  literary,  social,  and  convivial  sa-  with  the  hope  of  entering  it  with  them.  The 
loons.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  first  savages,  however,  halted  just  without  the  in- 
became,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gay  duchess  trenchments.  the  Canadians  became  alarmed, 
de  Berry,  the  rendezvous  during  the  summer  and  the  regulars  perished  before  the  fire  of  New 
of  the  noblest  families  in  France.  Dieppe  was  England  marksmen.  Dieskan,  thrice  wounded, 
founded  in  the  10th  century,  in  so  favorable  a  refused  to  retire  from  the  field,  but,  indignant  at 
position  that  in  less  than  4  centuries  it  had  be-  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  seated  himself  on  the 
come  the  rival  of  Rouen.  Dieppe  mariners  dis-  stump  of  a  tree,  exposed  to  the  rattle  of  the  bul- 
covered  Canada  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen-  lets.  He  was  hit  by  a  random  shot  after  the 
tury,  and  formed  the  first  French  settlements  on  fiight  of  his  army,  and  though  wounded  incura- 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  It  was  bombarded  biy,  returned  toEurope  and  lived  several  years, 
by  the  Englbh  and  Dutch  in  1694.  receiving  a  pension  from  France. 

DIEREVILLE, ,  a  French  traveller,  bora  DIET  (Fr.  dUU\  a  term  applied  to  several 

in  Pont  r£v^ue  in  the  17th  century.    He  sailed  political  bodies  of  media)val  and  modern  En- 

for  Acadia  in  1699,  remained  there  one  year,  and  rope,  corresponding  to  the  parliament  in  Great 

on  his  return  published  an  account  of  the  conn-  Britain,  the  cortes  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 

try,  at  first  in  verse,  and  afterward  in  prose  states-general,  national  assembly,  and  chambers 

(Paris,  Rouen,  and  Amsterdam,  1708-*12).    He  in  the  history  of  France,  and  the  congress  in 

brought  back  from  America  several  new  plants,  the  United  States.    The  derivation  of  the  term 

one  of  which  Tournefort  named  after  him.  from  the  Latin  dies^  day,  as  meaning  a  day  fixed 

DIES  IR  JS,  the  opening  words  of  a  celebrated  for  the  national  deliberations  on  public-  afifairs, 

Latin  hymn  upon  the  last  judgment,  which,  on  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  words  in  Ger- 

account  of  the  sublimity  of  its  ideas,  and  the  man  (Reichstag)^  Dutch   (Rijksdag),   Swedish 

fervent  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  was  early  (Mksaag),  and  Danish  {Rigsaag\  aJl  of  which 

received  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  church,  mean  day  of  the  empire ;  by  the  similar  Swiss 
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tonn  for  ibeHelTetuud  diet  (7b(M<MM^X  And  by  upon  by  mftjcHity.  and  etnried  oq  bj  the  m^ 

the  verbs  iaffen^  to  be  assembled,  in  German,  tingenta  of  botb  tne  minority  and  tlie  miaotilf. 

and  n^mer^  to  a4ioiirii,  in  French,  derived  — ^The  Pdiah  diet  (M;m)  dirtea  prindpaUy  ttom 

respectively  from  Tag  Kodfour^  day.    It  ia  need  the  reign  of  Ladialaa  the  Short,  who  m  16S1  aa> 

by£n|riiiih  and  French  hiBtoriana  of  the  atate  aemblea  all  the  nobles  of  hia  kiqgdom.   Itafoni 

aswmblieac^  the  German  empire  and  confedera-  waa  established  by  law  under  CaSmir  IV.  latke 

tkm,  Poland,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  last  period  of  independent  Poland  it  was  oom 


aomeothercountnesito  which  the  Germans  applv    ed  regalarly  every  2  years,  for  a  aesaiQa^oC  na 


the  distinctive  appellations  of  Beiekttagy  Land-  more  than  6  weeka,  twice  snccesnvely  ia  W^ 

la^,  Landstdnde^  Bundmtag^  IbgmUtumgj  Ac  and  the  8d  time  at  Grodno,  in  liUmanisL    It 

The  constitutional  organization  of  the  dieta  still  consisted  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  ^^piflfff 

existing  in  Eoropean  statea  ia  described  nnder  (pimlyplnr^podowie).  The  latter  were  deetedk 

the  respective  heads  of  the  coontriea,  while  we  previous  municipal  or  district  assemblies  (mpmik^ 

add  here  a  few  remarks  on  those  which,  belong-  little  diet).    After  the  verification  of  their  pow- 

ing  to  the  past,  are  only  historically  important  era,  the  d^et  elected  their  president  or  manfaal 

The  diet  of  the  German  empire,  which  muat  not  (marmalsi).    The  most  remarkable  ftUura  of 

be  confounded  with  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  Polish  diet  is  the  so-called  lAtmm  aslsy  or 

the  Germanic  nationa  in  the  Oarlovingian  times,  the  right  of  each  member  to  prevent  the  eaao^ 

or  with  the  assembly  (Bunde$tag)  of  the  German  ment  of  a  law  or  measure  by  individual  oppoa- 

ocmfederation  as  ertahlished  by  the  congress  of  tion  (nie  pogwakun^  I  do  not  allow,  or  «<€»). 

Vienna,  had  its  rise  after  the  dissolution  of  the  This  extreme  of  liberty,  unknown  in  the  liialoiy 

Frankish  empire,  and  was  dowly  developed  un-  of  any  other  nation,  was  remedied  in  part  by 

der  the  succemve  German  houses,  undeigoing  confeuerations  formed  by  the  mafority  lor  tM 

material  changes,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  execution  of  its  designs,  and  by  tunely  *ppfia^ 
the  emperors  Chanea  IV.  in  the  14t)i  century,  .  tion  of  violence,  whidi  silenced hribed  or  traaeik- 

Frederic  III.  in  the  15th,  and  Chariea  V.  in  erous  opponents ;  but  it  also  led  to  Uul  dia> 

the  16th,  until  it  received  its  ultimate  modifica-  tractions,  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  pannaDaBoa 

tions  by  the  treaty  of  Westplialia  in  1648,  and  of  factions,  and  finally,  with  other  caoaas,  to  the 

the  session  of  Rotisbon  in  1668.     From  this  fall  of  PoUmd.    The  diet  of  elaotkn  wm  m» 

date  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  ceded  by  a  diet  of  convocation,  the  aithbinop 

1806,  Ratbbon  became  its  permanent  seat,  while  of  Gnesen,  the  primate  of  the  atate,  having  a»> 

in  previous  times  the  emperor  had  the  privilege  nounced  in  a  circular  the  death  c^  the  liaf,  and 

of  choosing  the  place  of  its  sessions.    The  em-  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.    Hereupon  aU  oohles 

peror,  who  formerly  appeared  in  person,  was  appeared  personally,  assembling  on  thejplaiB  ot 

now  represented  by  a  pnncipal  commissary,  and  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  the  senate  m  e  shea  (sbmX 

all  members  of  the  empire  by  plenipotentiariea  the  common  nobles  in  the  Ma  (circle).    A  oisl 

or  agents.    The  diet  consisted  of  8  divisions,  of  coronation,  and,  if  that  of  electioo  had  been 

the  so^alled  colleges  of  electors,  princes,  and  stormy,  another  of  pacification,  foliowed.--Tbe 

impensl  cities.    The  elector  of  Mentz,  the  arch-  diet  of  Hungary  {aiita^  or  ormdffg^fM9\  for- 

ohaucellur  of  the  empire,  presided  in  the  elec-  merly  convened  at  various  places,  was  finally  reg> 

toral  college,  tlie  archbiiihop  of  Saltzburg  and  ularly  held  at  Presburg,  except  in  the  rtvcla- 

the  archduke  of  Austria  alternately  in  the  col-  tionsry  periods,  under  Kokoczy  and  Kossuth.  It 

lege  of  princes,  and  the  city  where  the  session  consisted  of  2  houses,  the  upper,  or  tahla  of 

was  held  in  that  of  the  cities.    The  electors  magnates,  and  the  lower,  or  table  of  detrntiek 

and  cities  had  individual  votes,  as  well  as  the  In  the  latter,  previous  to  the  law  of  lS4o,  only 

chief  members  of  the  college  of  princes,  while  the  representatives  of  the  nobles  in  the  coantics 

the  imperial  counts  and  imperial  nrclates,  who  had  a  decisive  personal  vote, 

belonged  to  the  latter,  had  only  collective  votes  DIETERICI,  Kabl  FaiXDUcn  Wtunoji,  a 

by  beDches,  of  which  there  were  4  of  counts  Gennan    statistician  and  economist,   bom  in 

and  2  uf  prelates.    Resolutions  were  passed  by  Berlin,  Aug.  28, 1790.    He  began  hb  university 

Dugurity,  excei»t  in  religious  matters  and  those  studies  in  Konigsberg,  devoting  particular  at- 

oonccmiug  individual  members  of  the  empire  tention  to  mathematics,  and  continued  them  ia 

alone.   But  the  concurrence  of  all  the  8  citlleges  Berlin,  wliere,  in  1812,  he  became  tutor  in  the 

and  the  ratification  of  the  eiuiierur  were  required  family  of  Klewitx.  minister  of  state.    lie  sUi- 

to  establish  a  decree  of  tlie  empire  (Reich*-  died  history  and  law  under  Etchhom,  Rohs, 

9chlum),    Concurrence  in  case  of  difference  of  Savignv,  and  Hofibumn.    In  1818  he  was  ap- 

opinion  was  obtained  by  reeontiideratitm  and  pointed  engineer  in  the  army  of  Blacher.  and 

conference.    The  emperur  had  the    right  of  In  tliis  iMxation  made  the  campaigns  uf  1813 

rejci'tiuu,  but  not  of  muditlcation.    Tlie  cullec-  and   1814.      In   1815  be  again  served  under 

tiun  of  resolutions  |iassed  and  sanctioned  by  Blncher,  and  in  1820  he  was  employed  in  the 

a  diet  was   termed    iuii>erial    rfCi*>!i  (Rekhi'  roiuiKtry   of  public   instruction   under   Suita. 

ab^ehird).    The  diet  framed  the  laws  of  the  In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  puliti- 

empire,  abolijihed   and    explained    tliem,    de*  cal  science  in  tlie  university  of  Berlin,  and  ia 

dared  war  and  made  peace,  received  and  sent  1844  suoceede<l  Hofibsann  in  the  directiosi  of 

ambadHadors,  and  cMmciuded  treaties.    Ini|»erial  the  stati>tical  bureau.    H  is  writings  aro  numer- 

wars  were  pru|KJMMl  by  the  emi»erur,  decided  ons,  principally  u|ha  anljecta  of  political 
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omj.  The  mostvalnable  of  them  are  his  *^Sta-  yarious  sonroes  of  dirersitjT,  some  articles  are 
tistical  Survey  of  the  most  important  Objects  for  the  minority  of  men  of  comparatively  easy 
of  Traffic  and  Consumption  in  the  Prossian  State  digestion,  others  are  assimilated  with  greater 
and  the  German  Commercial  Union,^'  and  his  dimcolty. — Food  is  commonly  classed  in  2  great 
*'  Prosperity  of  the  People  in  the  Prussian  State."  divisions,  according  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ani- 
DIETETICS.  For  his  complete  niltrition  man  mal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Animal  food  again 
must  have  presented  to  him  in  his  food  the  al-  may  be  subdivided  into  the  flesh  of  mammals, 
bumen  or  fibrine  of  which  his  tissues  are  mainly  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks. 
composed,  the  iron  and  the  salts  contained  in  The  flesh  of  the  mammals,  and  indeed  of  the 
those  tissues  and  in  the  blood  and  fatty  matter,  birds  and  fishes  used  for  food,  differs  very  little 
or  some  substance  which  can  readily  be  con-  in  chemical  compodtion.  The  fibrine,  albumen, 
verted  into  fat,  which  enters  into  the  composi«  and  gelatine  of  which  chiefly  they  are  made  up, 
tion  of  his  body,  and  which  serves  to  maintain  may  be  considered  as  diemicdly  identical,  from 
the  animal  heat.  (See  Aldcent,  Animal  Heat,  whatever  animal  they  may  be  derived.  The 
and  ABsnNBNOE.)  But  food  must  not  only  con-  fats  differ  in  the  relative  proportions,  and  some- 
tain  all  the  principles  necessary  to  nutrition,  it  times  in  the  character  of  the  fiitty  acids  which 
must  likewise  be  digestible  and  assimilable ;  it  enter  into  their  composition.  The  saline  mat- 
must  be  capable  of  being  disintegrated  and  die-  ters,  varying  in  their  proportions,  are  mainly  of 
solved  in  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  may  the  same  character,  while  the  immense  varied 
be  absorbed,  and  finally  converted  into  blood  of  flavors  by  which  they  are  distingmshed  de- 
from  which  the  waste  of  the  tissues  may  be  pend  upon  principles  existing  in  exceedingly 
supplied.  Digestibility  and  nutritive  value  minute  proportions,  and  for  the  most  part  8<Sn- 
bear  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other ;  an  ble  in  water.  The  difference  in  meats  arises 
article  of  food  may  be  highly  nutritious  and  yet  from  the  varying  proportions  of  fibrine,  gelatine, 
exceedingly  indigestible,  or  it  may  be  easily  di-  and  fat,  and  from  variations  in  mechanical  tex- 
gestible  and  yet  afford  but  littie  nutriment,  ture,  and  to  these  circumstances  is  due  their 
While  certain  articles  and  classes  of  articles  are  difference  in  digestibility.  Whatever  renders 
in  general  more  digestible,  there  is  no  rule  of  the  animal  fibre  harder,  makes  the  meat  less 
invariable  application.  There  are  innate  differ-  digestible ;  whatever  renders  it  more  delicate 
ences  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  in  the  diges-  and  tender,  more  easily  separated  and  disin- 
tive  as  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind ;  tegrated,  makes  it  more  easily  soluble  in  the 
and  what  will  offend  the  stomach  of  one  man,  juices  of  the  stomach.  Provided  an  animal  has 
another  no  stronger  or  healthier  will  digest  with  reached  maturity,  the  tenderness  of  its  meat  is 
ease.  But  aside  from  individual  pecdiarities,  increased  by  youtii,  by  its  not  having  been 
of  which  more  will  be  said  further  on,  there  worked,  by  its  being  in  good  condition,  the 
are  other  causes  of  difference  more  general  in  muscular  fibres  interpenetrated  and  separated 
their  character.  1.  Habit  has  in  this  way  great  by  minute  proportions  of  fatty  tissue.  Keeping 
influence.  What  men  have  been  used  to,  they  tends  very  much  to  improve  the  tenderness  of 
digest  with  greater  facility.  An  American  or  meat  Few  animals  are  fit  to  be  eaten  the  day 
Englishman  visiting  the  continent  of  Europe  is  they  are  killed ;  but  when  kept,  long  before  tlM 
frequentiy  attacked  with  diarrhcea  from  an  un-  slightest  taint  can  be  detected,  a  (mange  takes 
accustomed  diet,  which  experience  proves  is  place  that  renders  the  fibres  more  easily  sepa- 
equally  wholesome  with  his  own.  During  the  rated  and  disintegrated,  more  readily  broken 
revolutionary  war  numbers  of  the  troops  from  down  and  comminuted  during  mastication,  and 
the  southern  states  while  on  duty  at  the  North  more  quiddy  reduced  and  assimilated  by  the  sto- 
became  ill,  and  their  health  was  only  restored  mach.  Of  the  different  meats,  venison  that  has 
by  an  allowance  of  fat  bacon.  The  ill-fed  Irish-  been  well  kept  is,  in  its  season,  perhaps  the  most 
man  on  enlisting  into  the  British  army  fre-  tender  and  digestible.  In  Dr.  Beanmont^s  ex- 
quentiy  is  affected  with  what  is  termed  a  '*  meat  periments  he  found  that  in  St.  Martin  a  meal  of 
fever  f '  his  new  diet  is  so  much  superior  to  broiled  venison  steak  was  completely  digested 
what  he  was  accustomed  to,  that  his  organs  do  and  removed  fh>m  the  stomach  in  1^  hours,  a 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.  2.  shorter  time  than  was  required  by  any  other 
The  circumstances  of  the  system  have  a  great  meat  Wether  mutton  of  a  proper  age,  that  has 
influence  on  the  digestibility  of  food.  A  diet  hung  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  scarcely 
suited  to  Canada  or  Labrador  would  be  oppres-  inferior  in  digestibility  to  venison.  Beef  ranks 
sive  and  injurious  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  next  to  mutton.  The  flesh  of  the  lamb  and  of 
isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  season,  amount  of  the  calf  are  less  digestible  than  mutton  or  beef, 
clothing,  exposure,  exercise,  have  an  infiuence  and  of  the  two,  veal  is  less  readily  digested  than 
on  the  digestive  capacity  as  well  as  on  the  re-  lamb.  Of  all  the  meats  in  ordinary  use,  ix>rk  is 
quirements  of  the  system.  8.  The  digestibility  most  refractory  to  the  gastric  inioes;  and,  con- 
of  food  is  much  influenced  by  our  liking  for  it ;  trary  to  what  holds  with  regard  to  beef  and  mut- 
within  certain  limits,  what  we  are  fond  of  agrees  ton,  the  sucking  pig  is  more  digestible  than  pork, 
with  us,  and  what  we  dislike  is  not  apt  to  di-  The  fat  of  meats  generally,  and  all  varieties  of 
gest  well.  The  haul  gotit  which  excites  the  fatty  matters,  are  difficult  of  assimilation ;  they 
appetite  of  Uie  epicure  provokes  nausea  in  a  are  particularly  offensive  to  weak  stomachs, 
less    cultivated   stomach.      StiU    despite   the  sometimes  appearing  to  form  an  oily  pellicle, 
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whicht  flotttioff  on  tbe  pirtianyobymified  mua,  most  digestible;  wbile  tbe  licber  kindi^  mHiikm, 

becomesranoM  and  ocoasions  dbtressiDg  beart-  shad,  maekerel,  e^  Ac,  are  less  apt  to  Wis 

bornaod  nausea,  or  caoses  emotations  of  acrid  with  the  stomaeb.    St  Martin  digested boQeder 

matter  which  leave  a  pecoliarly  disagreeable  fried  salmon  troat  in  li  boars,  boiled  diitd  ood 

taste  upon  the  palate.    The  mode  of  dressing  in  2  boors,  fried  catfish  in  8  bomns  SO  ninnti^ 

meat  has  a  great  influence  upon  its  digestibility ;  and  boiled  pickled  sslmon  in  4  boon.  Milk,  the 

that  which  agrees  best  with  tbe  roigority  of  only  food  dfnring  tbe  earlier  months  of  infiuMy, 

stomachs  is  broiling.    Tbe  fire  should  be  brisk,  containa  from  12  to  18  per  cent  of  solid  mattsr, 

so  that  the  albumen  on  tbe  surfiace  of  tbe  meat  about  i  of  whkt  is  cofitained  in  fiesb ;  it  lapoor^ 

may  be  rapidly  coagubited ;  this  presenres  the  er  in  plastic  and  richer  in  req>iratory  Imm  ;  Its 

Juices  of  the  meat,  and  it  is  rendered  at  once  ash  fizmisbes  but  0.47  per  cent,  of  iron,  wkSk 

more  ssTory  and  more  tender.    Tbe  same  rule  those  of  flesh  and  wheat  floor  yield  1  per  cent.  It 

applies  to  boiling  and  rossting.    When  the  meat  is  not  digested  so  quickly  as  would  be  aiypossd, 

is  to  be  cooked,  if  boiled,  it  should  be  at  once  and  in  this  respect  boiled  has  tbe  adTantage  of 

plunoed  into  boiling  water ;  the  coaguli^on  of  unboiled  milk ;  the  one  took  8t  Martin  9  bom^ 

tbe  lubumen  on  the  surface  thus  proauced,  pro-  tbe  other  2^,  to  oonyert  into  chymeu    Milk  &- 

tects  tbe  interior  from  loss;  wbile  if  soup  is  agrees  with  a  mat  many  perKms;  thisiaolUn 

to  be  made,  tbe  meat  should  be  put  into  cold  connected  with  the  readoness  with  wbioh  It 

water  and  the  temperature  slowly  and  gradu-  undergoes  change  when  exposed  to  the  ttaath 

]y  raised,  thus  extracting  its  nutritious  fluids  sphere,  and  this  change  commences  long  beCon 

to  tiie  greatest  posdble  extent.    Of  aD  methods  it  can  be  recognized  by  tbe  taste.    IDIk  Jost 

of  ooonng^  frying  is  the  most  objectionable ;  drawn  from  the  cow  agrees  perfectly  with  many 

not  only  is  thomeat  rendered  harder  than  when  persons  who  are  nnable  to  take  it  when  a  fbv 

b<^ed,  and  thus  more  indigestible,  but  it  bo-  nours  old.    When  cows  are  kept  in  an  Impma 

eomes  imbued  with  boiling  Ist,  and  is  thus  ren-^  and  conflned  atmosphere,  it  has  be«i  oonefai- 

dered  still  more  refractory  to  tho  gastrio  Juice,  rively  shown  that  their  milk  prodnoes  distnib> 

Bidk  stews  are  objectionable  on  the  same  ac-  ance  of  tbe  digestive  organs  and  diarrbosa  in 

count ;  tbe  fat  set  free  by  tlie  beat  penetrates  ii^ants  wbo  are  fed  upon  it,  and  there  is  good 

and  is  absorbed  b^  the  meat,  and  renders  it  reason  to  bdieve  that  constitntional  dissnis^ 

Ittble  to  ofi*end  delicate  stomachs.    By  tbe  ao-  scrofhla  and  ^khisis,  may  be  thus  dsTeloped. 

tkm  of  salt  on  muscular  fiesb,  the  Juices  of  the  Tbe  caseine  of  milk,  coaguUted,  seneraPr  ndx- 

meat  are  abstracted;  in  this  manner  not  onlv  is  ed  with  more  or  less  butter,  and  presssd  ao  as 

its  nutritive  value  impaired  (see  Aumxnt),  but  to  free  it  from  tbe  whey,  constitutes  cbesse. 

it  is  rendered  harder  and  drier  and  consequently  Its  richness  varies  with  the  quanti^  of  bnttar 

more  indigestible^  tbe  longer  tbe  flesh  is  ex-  it  contains;  some  varieties,  Solton  forlnstancsL 

posed  to  the  action  of  salt,  the  harder  and  drier  are  made  from  milk  to  which  an  addfrtonai 

it  becomes.    Perhaps  all  flits  form  an  exception  quantity  of  cream  has  been  added.    Salt  is  nsed 

to  tbe  fact  that  meat  is  rendered  more  indiges-  to  preserve  it,  and  some  kinds,  as  Dutch  cheese, 

tible  by  salting ;  they  have  little  water  to  lose,  are  very  highly  salted.    When  cheese  is  kept 

and  their  texture  cannot  consequently  become  for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  number  of 

consolidated ;  fat  pork  is  even  rendered  more  changes,  partly  dependent  on  the  liberation  of 

digestible  by  sslting.    St.  Martin,  according  to  the  volatile  fattv  acids  existing  in  tbe  bsttcr. 

Dr.  Beaumont^  observations,  digested  recently  partly  in  the  richer  varieties  on  the  commenoe- 

salted  pork  when  raw  or  broiled  in  from  8  hours  ment  of  putrefactive  fermentation.    Tbe  firm, 

to  8  hours  and  16  minutes ;  tbe  same  article  close  texture  of  cheese  renders  it  always  haid 

fried  occupied  him  4  hours  15  minutes  for  its  of  digestion,  and  the  rich  and  streng-smglliiy 

reduction ;  while  firesh  pork,  fiit  and  lean,  roast-  varieties  are  particularly  to  be  avoid^  by  dcli- 

ed,  reouired  6  hours  16  minutes.    On  the  other  cate  stomachs.    Fresh-  sweet  butter  is,  perbspi^ 

band,  boiled  fresh  beef  with  a  little  salt  was  di-  tbe  most  wholesome  and  digestible  of  fatty 

gested  in  2  hours  46  minutes,  while  old  salted  matters;  by  heating* or  rancidity  its  ^geatibaity 

beef  required  4  hours  16  minutes  when  dressed  is  greatly  impair^. — Of  fiirinaoeous  articles, 

in  tbe  same  manner.    All  empyreumatic  snb-  light  well-maae  wheaten  bread,  from  12  to  24 

stances  impair  digestion  by  interfering  with  the  hours  old,  is  the  most  generally  digestible; 

action  of  the  animal  matter,  the  pepsin,  which  waniv  bread  is  indigestible,  because  it  fonns  a 

is  the  principal  solvent  agent  of  the  gantric  tough  mass  not  readily  penetrated  by  the  saliva 

Juice.    In  this  manner  smoking  imjiairs  the  di-  and  rebellious  to-  the  gastric  Juicesi    Unleavened 

gestibility  of  meat;  few  tilings  are  more  difll-  bread,  nmccoroni,  and  vermicelli  are  wboleaonie, 

cult  of  management  by  a  feeble  stomach  than  and  agree  well  with  the  stomach;  on  the  other 

old  and  well-smoked  beef.    Of  i>oultry,  the  hand,  flour  combined  with  fatty  matter,  wlieth- 

turkey  is  most  diaestible.    St.  Martin  found  er  in  the  fonn  of  pastry,  cake,  or  podding,  is 

fi>wK  roasted  or  boUed,  of  slower  digestion  than  more  or  less  indigestible,  according  to  it^  t«x- 

beef ;  ducks  and  geese,  as  might  he  suppled  tore  and  richness.    Next  to  wheat  flour,  nre  af- 

from  the  amount  of  fat  they  contain,  are  as^im-  fords  the  best  and  most  wholesome  bread.  Jo  ra- 

ilate<l  with  difliculty.    Flfl^  furnishes  an  abun-  rious  countries  oatmeal,  barley,  and  main  are 

dant  and  digestible  variety  of  food.    The  dry,  used  aa  substitutes  for  wheat;  they  form  kinds 

white  sorta,  oud«  haddock,  bass,  4cc.,  are  the  of  bread  wholesome  enough  lor  those  babitoaled 
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to  its  use,  bnt  apt  to  disagree  with  atrangers.  April  24, 1774,  excelled  principally  ia  the  imitar 
In  tropical  countries  rice  to  a  great  extent  tion  of  the  great  masters,  especially  Rembrandt, 
takes  the  place  of  the  other  cereals,  and  per-  though  he  copied  with  great  success  the  stjl^ 
haps  a  larger  population  maiuly  subsist  on  it  of  other  eminent  painters, 
than  on  any  other  single  article  of  food.  It  af-  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  science 
fords  very  little  of  plastic  or  blood-making  ma-  called  by  the  English  fluxions,  is  the  most 
terial,  and  hence  when  taken  alone  is  consumed  valuable  of  mathematical  modes,  from  the  great 
in  enormous  quantity ;  as  an  adjunct  it  forms  variety  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and 
an  unstimulating  and  digestible  article  of  food,  from  the  strength  of  its  solvent  power.  Its 
The  leguminous  seeds,  peas  and  beans,  aflford  a  discovery  is  jusUy  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of 
nutriment  rich  in  plastic  matter,  but  hard  of  di-  the  17th  century,  idthough  there  were  doubUess 
gestion  and  predisposing  to  flatulence.  Sugar  is  some  hints  of  it  among  earlier  writers.  Arobi- 
used  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  other  articles  of  medes  had  demonstrated  the  area  of  a  parabola 
diet;  when  refined,  it  contains  no  plastic  matter,  to  be  f  of  its  circumscribing  rectangle,  and 
and  is  simply  a  heat-producing  aliment,  in  gen-  also  the  truth  of  his  celebrated  propositions 
eral  abundantly  wholesome;  the  popular  preju-  concerning  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder.  Kep- 
dice  that  it  produces  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  ler,  seizing  the  spirit  of  his  method,  introduced 
good  foundation.  Closely  allied  to  sugar  are  the  words  infinite  and  infinitesimid  into  ge- 
the  various  forms  of  fecula,  arrow  root,  tapioca,  ometry.  Cavalieri,  Roberval,  and  Fermat  en- 
sago,  potato  starch,  &c.  They  consist  of  mi-  larged  the  application  of  his  mode.  In  the 
nute  granules  enclosed  in  a  membranous  enve-  meanwhile  Yieta,  Cardan,  Harriot,  and  others 
lope ;  this  membrane  must  be  burst  by  heat  or  had  improved  algebra,  and  Descartes  had  ap- 
purification  before  the  starch  is  digestible.  It  plied  it  to  geometry  by  his  invaluable  system  of 
is  then  an  unstimulating  food,  entirely  respira-  variable  coordinates.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
tory  in  its  character,  it  containing  little  or  no  pared  for  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  who,  independ- 
plastio  matter.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  ently  of  each  other,  invented  the  dififerential 
young  infants  digest  starch  with  difficulty,  and  calculus,  although  differing  in  the  form  in 
when  fed  largely  upon  it,  pass  it  unchanged  by  which  they  conceived  of  and  expressed  the  same 
stooL  Vegetables  constitute  an  important  part  truths.  Newton's  discovery  or  invention  was 
of  our  diet  With  few  exceptions  their  nutri-  made  in  1665,  and  that  of  Leibnitz  several  years 
tive  value  is  low ;  they  consist  largely  of  water  later.  The  notation  of  the  latter  was  so  con- 
holding  organic  salts  in  solution,  of  starch  gran-  venient,  and  his  mode  of  attacking  the  subject 
nles,  of  small  quantities  of  albuminous  matter,  had  such  a  practical  superiority  for  the  learner, 
and  of  cellulose  and  epidermis.  The  cellulose,  that  Newton ^s  method  of  fluxions  has  now  gone 
though  possessing  a  chemical  constitution  iden-  completely  out  of  use ;  althongh  in  a  metaphys- 
tical  with  that  of  starcli,  when  at  all  firm,  re-  ical  point  of  view  Newton's  mode  is  not  open 
sists  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  passes  to  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
unchanged  through  the  intestinal  canal.  They  that  of  Leibnitz.  The  discovery  of  this  method 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  large  quantities  originated  in  the  investigation  of  curved  lines, 
of  organic  salts,  of  the  bulk  which  they  give  to  but  is  extended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
the  food,  and  of  their  stimulating  eflect  upon  species  of  magnitude.  Newton  conceived  of  a 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  These  curved  line  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
latter  qualities  make  them  disagree  where  the  point ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  method  consists  in  « 
digestive  organs  are  feeble  and  irritable.  They  determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  point, 
are  digestible  in  proportion  to  their  tenderness  at  each  instant,  is  moving  in  a  given  direction 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  bro-  different  from  that  of  the  line ;  that  is,  t,  ^.,  if 
ken  up  into  a  pulp.  The  potato  has  about  the  the  point  be  moving  in  a  general  southwesterly 
same  nutritive  value  as  rice ;  it  requires  to  be  direction,  in  determining  the  velocity  with 
thoroughly  masticated,  and  is  therefore  an  un-  which  it  souths  compared  with  that  with  which 
suitable  article  for  young  children.  St.  Martin  it  wests.  The  spirit  of  Leibnitz's  method  con- 
found potatoes  roasted  and  baked  disposed  of  sists  in  supposing  the  curve  to  be  composed  of 
more  readily  than  when  boiled,  the  one  taking  infinitely  short  straight  lines,  and  in  determining 
2  hours  and  80  minutes  to  be  converted  into  the  direction  of  each  of  these  little  straight 
chvme,  the  other  an  hour  longer.  The  same  arcs.  What  Newton  called  the  inverse  method 
rule  applies  to  fruits  as  to  vegetables ;  they  are  of  fluxions  is  now  called  the  integral  calculus, 
digestible  just  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  It  consists  in  finding  from  the  ratio  of  infinites- 
with  which  they  can  be  completely  reduced  to  imal  changes  the  magnitude  and  law  of  connec- 
a  pulp.  Ripe  strawberries,  peaches,  oranges,  tion  of  the  changing  quantities.  The  whole  cal- 
grapes,  rarely  disagree,  while  cherries,  apples,  cuius  is  too  difficult  and  abstruse  for  any  popular 
pears,  &c,  are  more  indigestible ;  roasting  exposition.  The  reader  may  find  general  views 
improves  the  digestibility  of  apples  by  rup-  upon  the  subject  in  Davies's  ^*  Logic  of  Mathe- 
turing  the  cells  in  which  their  juices  are  im-  mathicsj"  and  Comte's  "Philosophy  of  Mathe- 
prisoned.  matics,"  translated  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  or  in 
DIETRICH,  CiTRiSTiAN  WiLHELM  Ebnst,  also  French  in  Carnot's  R$flexionM,  For  gaining  a 
called  DiETRioT,  a  German  painter  and  engraver,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  there 
born  in  Weimar,  Oct.  80, 1712,  died  in  Dresden  are  numerous  accessible  treatises,  among  which 
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Chorcb's  and  Ooortenir^V  are  well  adapted  to  within  and  withottt  their  prarknia  ^reetta. 

wdinarj  stndenta^  bat  Peiroe*8  conducts  mnch  This  action  is  the  diffraction  of  B^t.    "NtmUm 

more  nq>idly  into  the  highest  wallcs.  Of  English  attempted  to  explain  this  action  A  the  6d| 

treatises,  Price's  holds  the  highest  rank.    The  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  tbeoty  of 

French  have  been  prolific  writers  upon  the  sab-  sion,  by  sappoong  that  the  edges  exmrted 

Jeot ;  among  them  Dahamel  perhaps  holds  as  inflaence  of  attraction  or  repurioOy 

high  a  rank 'as  anr.  to  the  condition  in  which  the  imagiaed  hnat 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT,  the  deviation  noas  particles  met  them.    Bat  it  was  Ibaid 

from  a  straight  line  which  a  raj  of  light  under-  that  when  the  liffht  employed  in 


goes  in  passmg  near  the  edge  of  an  op^ne  body,    ments  was  monochromatic,  as  red  oolyy  or  jd- 


In  whatever  way  light  be  transmitted,  the  lami-  low,  the  bands  produced  in  any 

BOOS  inflaence  may  be  regarded  as  propagated  ply  light  and  dark,  i.  e.,  of  the  given  color  «». 

in  the  manner  of  a  sncoeesion  of  hollow  spheres,  araolately  black.    And  Dr.  Yoanc  diaoofeted 

or  shells^  that  spring  forth  fW)m  the  sarface  of  in  1808  that  in  order  toobliterate  au  the  apadil 

the  Inminary  and  enlarge  with  almost  incon-  fringes  obtained  in  the  ease  of  2  orilleei^  6 

oeivable  rapidity  on  all  sides  of  it  through  space,  only  necessary  to  cover  up  <nie  of  them ;  poi 

In  the  undalatory  theory  of  light,  each  of  these  of  the  spot  obtained  from  the  other  wUleh 

shells  is  considered  to  be  a  wave,  or  we  may  before  crossed  by  dark  bands  immec^tdy  be- 

sav,  a  wave-front,  advancing  in  the  form  of  a  came  light    It  thus  became  evideot  thai  Bfht 

spherical  surface,  as  ripples  about  an  agitated  can  be  added  to  light  in  such  a  way  aa  to  prodwi 

point  upon  a  pond  of  water  spread  outward  in  darkness.    In  water  waves,  a  crest  and  a  troqgl 

concentric  circles.    But  in  a  homogeneous  me-  of  equal  depth,  that  is,  2  equal  waves  in  opporito 

dinm,  the  line  of  effect,  or  that  in  which  the  phases,  coming  together,  neutralixe  eadi  odMr, 

agitation  is  propagated  outwanl  from  the  cen-  and  give  still  water  over  the  ^>aee  thos  oeei- 

t^  of  disturbance,  is  a  straight  line ;  and  thus  pied ;  and  2  sound  waves  may  also  ao  bleod  ai 

we  MLj  that  light  advances  in  rays,  and  that  in  to  produce  silence.    Fresnd  in  ISIS-^IC  read 

A  unirorm  medium  these  are  straight.    To  this  before  the  French  academy  of  sdeneea  the  r»- 

law,  however,  one  important  general  exception  suits  of  his  investigations  of  this  set  cKf  pheoo- 

has  been  found.    GrimaldL  an  Italian  Jesuit,  mena,  which  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Toong  befcrs 

about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  observed  him.  Judged  could  not  be  explained  bj  the 

that  when  through  2  small  orifices  near  to-  theorv  of  emission,  but  which  he  foond  perfect- 

father  2  pencils  of  the  sun's  lights-diverging,  ly  in  harmony  with  consequences  flowing  from 

of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  SLie  of  the  sun^s  Huy^hens's  undulatory  theory  of  light.    By 

disk — were  admitted  to  fall  on  a  screen  at  sev-  varying  the  material  and  tihapt  of  the  orifiees, 

end  feet  distance  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  he  found  no  effisct  whatever  upon  the  appor- 

the  overlapping  parts  of  the  2  disks  of  l^t  thus  ance  of  the  frinses,  except  that  when  raaoi^edgss 

obtained  were  brightly  illuminated,  while  on  were  employed  the  rays  were  bent  about  tboe 

eiliicr  side  of  this  central  bright  band  Uiere  more  than  about  rounded  edges,  an  effect  which 

were  alternating  curved  bands  of  lees  and  great-  has  been  termed  inflection  of  the  lighL    But 

er  illumination  aud  showing  the  prismatic  colors,  he  wholly  disproved  the  Newtonian  view,  hj 

The  effect  is  still  better  seen  when  the  pencils  throwing  a  diverging  pencil  firom  the  focus  of  a 

are  made  more  divergent  by  being  each  brought  lens  on  2  mirrors  slightly  inclined  to  each  other, 

by  a  convex  lens  to  form  a  minute  fucus,  bevond  so  as  to  make  the  reflected  rays  cross  in  their 

wliich  the  rays  must  agdn  separate,     if hese  course :  here  were  no  edges ;  yet,  when  the  2 

bands  are  known  as  *^  Grinialdi*s  fringes.''    If  sets  of  rays  were  received  on  a  screen,  the  lisht 

2  narrow  slits  in  tlie  shutter  ore  employed,  the  and  dark  bands  were  perfectlv  formed ;  andby 

result  is  a  bright  band  running  longitudinally  covering  one  mirror,  toe  bands  disappeared,  the 

thruugh  the  middle  of  the  si>ac'e  occapivd  by  other  giving  light  only.  This  phenooieiioo  then, 

their  light  on   the  screen,  with   alternating  in  all  its  forms,  b  due  to  interference,  and,  ae- 

fringes  on  the  2  sides.    8o,  if  in  Uie  centre  of  a  cording  to  the  undulatory  theory,  that  of  2 

single  divergent  buam  a  small  opaque  body  be  waves  or  sets  of  waves^  so  managed,  in  the  case 

held,  the  actual  complete  shadow  of  it  on  tlio  of  the  mirrors,  that  they  shall  intersect  each 

acreen  is  less  in  size  than  the  geotpetrical  sha-  otlier  at  points  along  their  oourse ;  where,  in 

dow ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  alternating  light  homogeneous  light,  crests  conspire  with  crests 

and  dark  bands  to  a  distance  which  again  causes  or  troughs  with  troughs,  prouucing  incmMd 

the  shadow  in  part  to  eiicn>acli  on  the  surround-  brightne^  but  whore  crest  and  trough  combine 

ing  space.    The  same  result,  in  a  degree,  really  at  the  same  ])oint,  producing  rest  of  the  vibra- 

hap|>ens  with  a  single  small  ]tvnc\\ ;  and  in  fact,  ting  medium,  that  is,  darkness.    In  cumpound 

all  shadows  are  in  this  way  to  M>me  extent  en-  or  solar  lights  however,  the  effect  of  the  inter- 

crtwrhed  on  by  surrounding  light,  and  all  edgei  ference  is  to  separate  the  rav  into  its  element- 

of  light  by  shadows.     Here,  then,  is  a  set  of  ary  colors.    In  tlie  case  of  rays  grazing  the 

cases  in  which  the  rays  of  light  deviate  ftxnn  edges  of  orificos  or  bodic^  the  points  at  which 

straight  lines ;  and  it  may  be  stated  tliat,  gener-  the  rays  thus  touch  become  points  of  origin  of 

ally,  rays  of  light  grazing  u|>on  the  edges  of  new  agitations  or  waves,  which  spread  out  ttota 

orifices  or  of  bodies  are  bent  more  or  less  out  these  points  as  centres  beyond  the  body,  and  by 

of  a  strai^t  line,  being  turned  apparently  both  so  doing  intersect  each  other  and  prodnee  liglk't 
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and  dark  bands.    Matbematicallj,  it.  is  easily  rics,  when  illaminated  bj  the  snn;  the  fringes 

proved  that  those  surfaces  of  intersection  along  sometimes  bordering  the  shadows  of  such  bodies ; 

which  crests  will  conspire  to  give  increased  the  colors  seen  by  looking  through  a  fine  dew  or 

light,  and  also  thoi>e  along  which   crests  and  mist  between  2  plates  of  glass,  or  upon  a  mir- 

troughs  will  combine  to  give  darkness,  must  ror  on  which  Ivcopodinm  has  been  dusted,  held 

form  along  the  middle  line  one  continued  plane  in  the  sun ;  the  changeable  colors  of  the  plu- 

surface,  and  on  both  sides  of  this,  receding  hy-  mage  of  birds,  and  those  of  mother-pf-pearl  and 

perboloid  surfaces ;  and  experiment,  as  in  plac-  other  grooved  or  striated  surfaces,  the  origin  of 

iog  the  screen  successively  at  various  distances,  the  c<3ors  in  the  latter  cases  being  proved  by 

marks  out  exactly  these  curves  about  a  middle  taking  casts  of  such  surfaces  in  black  wax, 

bright  band,   as  those  actually  formed.    The  which  immediately  become  iridescent,  like  the 

bands  thus  formed  are  broadest  in  the  least  re-  natural  objects,  and  by  grooving  metallic  sur- 

frangible  (red)  rays,  and  narrowest  and  most  faces  with  5,000  to  10,000  lines  to  the  inch,  as 

crowded  in  the  most  refrangible  (violet)  light,  in  Barton^s  iris  buttons,  in  which  the  same  re- 

The  accurate  measurement  with  a  micrometer  suit  appears. 

of  the  distances  of  the  successive  bands  from  DIFFUSION*  of  GASES,  a  term  applied  by 
the  central  line,  together  with  the  other  known  Priestley  (who  first  observed  the  phenomenon, 
distances  in  the  case,  becomes  a  ready  means  of  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  tJie  4th  vol- 
determining  the  wave  lengths  of  the  different  ume  of  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  American 
colored  rays  composing  white  light ;  and  it  is  Philosophical  Society^^)  to  the  property  possess- 
by  observing  that  when  either  of  2  pencils  form-  ed  by  gaseous  bodies  of  interminghng  with  each 
ing  them  is  retarded,  the  fringes  must  shift  to  other,  whatever  may  be  their  difierences  of 
that  side,  and  finding  that  when  one  of  the  pen-  specific  gravity,  or  whatever  their  repugnance 
cils  passes  through  a  thin  film  of  mica,  or  a  tube  to  enter  into  chemical  combinations.  Priestley 
of  water,  the  frioges  do  actually  move  to  the  found  the  new  force  so  strong  that  the  gases 
side  occupied  by  this  pencil,  that  it  has  lately  would  in  time  penetrate  animsl  membrane  that 
been  proved,  in  different  ways  severally  by  separated  them  and  that  was  regarded  air-tight, 
Arago,  Foucault,  and  Fizeau,  that  light  moves  and  be  found  constituting  similar  mixtures  on 
less  rapidly  in  the  denser  of  2  media,  a  fact  each  side  of  it  To  this  principle  be  correctly 
which  has  given  to  the  emission  theory  of  light  attributed  the  uniformity  of  the  composition  of 
its  final  overthrow.  As  consequences  of  this  the  atmosphere.  Dalton,  who  afterward  inves- 
view  of  the  production  of  the  fringes,  it  follows  tigated  the  subiect,  explfdned  the  phenomenon 
also  that  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  on  the  assumption  that  the  particles  of  one  gas 
opaque  body  held  in  a  diverging  pencil  of  light  are  highly  repulsive  to  each  other,  but  do  not 
should  be  a  minute  bright  spot,  while  the  cen-  repel  Uiose  of  anoUier  gas.  So,  when  a  Jar  of 
tre  of  the  light  of  the  pencil  without  the  opaque  hydrogen  is  inverted  over  another  filled  with 
body  should  be  a  small  dark  spot ;  both  these  carbonic  acid,  the  light  gas  finds  its  way  be- 
results  are  found  to  hold  true.  By  varying  the  tween  the  particles  of  the  heavy  gas,  and  this 
shape  of  the  orifice,  the  form  of  the  dark  or  works  upward  into  the  other,  till  they  are  at  last 
light  space  will  be  changed.  Shadows,  as  equally  diffused.  Thus  he  supposed  one  gas 
formed,  do  not  correspond  accurately  with  the  to  act  as  a  vacuum  to  another,  with  which  it 
geometrical  shadows  of  the  bodies  projecting  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination ;  with 
them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  bodies  or  aper-  this  difference,  however,  that  the  particles  of 
tures  the  fringes  are  less  sensible.  In  order  to  one  present  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  dif- 
witness  the  eSect  of  diffraction  by  a  simple  ex-  fusion,  so  that  a  longer  time  is  required  for  it  to 
periment,  make  a  smooth  pin-hole  in  a  piece  take  place.  This  explanation  accounts  also  for 
of  card  paper,  or  a  clean  cut  down  into  one  the  uniform  diffusion  of  vapors  through  gases  and 
of  its  sides :  by  looking  through  this,  in  a  room  through  each  other.  Prof.  Graham  of  Glasgow 
otherwise  dark,  at  a  minute  crevice  admitting  made  some  further  interesting  investigations  as 
light  by  the  shutter  or  door,  or  at  the  flame  of  to  the  relative  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  gases, 
a  candle,  either  of  these  will  present  numerous  Gas  contmned  in  a  glassjar  slightly  cracked  was 
light  and  dark  bands,  the  candle  flame  being  mul-  found  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  the  air  at  the 
tiplied  apparently  into  a  number  of  flames,  less-  same  time  to  pass  through  and  mingle  with  the 
ening  out  on  either  side,  and  showing  the  pris-  gas,  and  the  relative  quantities  that  passed  each 
matic  colors.  Bring  a  bright  star  or  the  fight  way  were  found  to  depend  upon  the  comparative 
of  a  lamp  at  a  distance  just  over  the  edge  of  an  densities  of  the  two  elastic  fluids ;  the  lightest 
intervening  body,  as  the  hand  or  a  bar  in  the  gases  passing  through  most  rapidly,  the  rate  of 
shutter,  and  a  good  eye  will  detect  that  in  a  diffusion  being  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
position  just  preceding  that  of  the  disappear-  the  density  of  the  gas.  This  law  would  seem 
ance  of  the  light  it  is  decomposed,  showing  the  to  oonflrm  the  hypothesis  that  gases  act  as  va- 
prismatic  colors,  the  red  and  green  very  dis-  cuums  to  one  another ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
tinctly.  Many  cases  of  diffraction  occur  in  na-  velocities  of  gases  flowing  into  a  Tacuum  main- 
ture.  Among  these  are  the  colored  fringes  seen  tain  the  same  ratio,  being  inversely  as  the  square 
by  looking  in  certain  directions  at  or  along  the  root  of  the  densities  of  uie  gases, 
course  of  fine  fibres  of  any  kind,  as  the  spider^s  DIGAMMA  (double  gamma),  so  called  from 
web,  fine  wires,  and  the  fibres  upon  black  fab-  its  form  (F^  resembling  2  gammas  (r),  the  6th 
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letter  in  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Greeks,  works  are:  **  A  Conferenc«  with  a  Lad^  aboii 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  i  and  the  Latin  the  choice  of  a  Beliffion ;"  *'  Obaerrationa  aa 

/^  and  probablj  eqoivfdent  in  sonnd  to  the  Eng-  Beligio  Medici:"  a  *' Treatise  on  the  Katm  of 

ush  tr.    It  oontinaed  latest  in  the  i£olic  dialect,  Bodies ;"  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  pioTing  ki 

bat  early  became  obsolete  in  the  Attic  alpliabet,  Immortality ;"  a  "  Treatise  of  adheriDg  to  God  \* 

and  subsequently  in  the  Greek  language ;  though  ^'  Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  B^wder  of 

its  original  existence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  Sympathy ;"  ^  Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenela 

that  the  5th  letter  (c)  is  the  numerical  symbol  Digby,  dcc^  written  by  IlimseU^"  first  pQUkhcd 

for  6,  but  the  next  letter  {Q  for  7.    It  does  in  1837. 

not  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  they       .DIGESTION,  a  fuDCtion  peooliar  to  the  aai- 

were  composed  when  it  was  in  use ;  but  its  force  mid  kingdom,  by  which  oigaDio   alimeDtarr 

remained  in  the  metre  after  its  form  had  disap-  substances,  introduced  into  the  ■I^M^th  aad 

peu^  and  its  latent  existence  at  the  beginning  intestines,  are  converted  into  the  nntritiTe  laid, 

of  many  words  and  syllables  apparently  com-  chyle,  and  mixed  indirectly  with  the  bloody  the 

mencing  with  a  vowel  made  preceding  short  excrementitions  and  useless  matters  bci^f  ra- 

syllables,  if  ending  with  a  consonant,  long  by  jected  and  cast  out  of  the  body.   Theofgana  by 

position,  or,  if  ending  with  a  vowel,  prevented  which  this  function  is  performed  .in  the  hl^bcr 

a  hiatus.    In  pasung  into  the  Latin  language  animals  are  the  mouth,  pharynx,  CBsopbagiiB,sli^ 

it  was  written  «,  thus :  iinrtpos  (FESHEPOZ),  mach,  and  intestines,  with  their  acceaMrr  aali- 

tstperus  ;  mow  (OFON),  otvni.  vary  fflands,  pancreas,  liver,  and  maooaa  lbiliel«k 

DIGBY,  a  S.  W.  ca  of  Nova  Scotia,  border-  The  first  act  to  which  food  is  siil||ected  ia  the 

ing  on  the  Atlantic;  pop.  in  1851,  12,252.    It  mechanical  division  by  tlie  teeth;  aoimpoitaat 

hM  a  highly  diversified  surface,  and  comprises  is  this  in  order  that  it  may  be  infloeneea  by  the 

within  its  Imiits  several  small  lakes,  whicn  give  salivary  secretion,  that  it  maj  be  nid  as  aa 

rise  to  numerous  rivers.    The  underlying  rock  axiom  that  "  food  well  chewed  is  half  digeiled.*' 

is  sandstone  of  various  colors.    Copper  and  sil-  As  a  people  the  Americans  are  singularly  gi^ty 

ver  mines  have  been  worked  with  some  profit  of  life-long  and  constant  infraction  of  this  rak, 

In  the  N.  W.  part  is  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  of  paying,  however^  the  penalty  of  dyspepsia  with 

the  Atlantic  called  St.  Mairy^s  bay,  enclosed  on  its  numerous  tram  of  evils  and  premature  de- 

the  N.  by  Brial's  island  and  a  narrow  headland  cay.    The  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  and  of  the 

known  as  Diffby  neck.    Capital,  Digby.  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  haa  been  d^ 

DIGBY,  DIB  Kenxlm,  an  English  philoso-  scribed  in  the  articles  Cutmx  and  Cutul  While 

Eher  and  cbeuust,  bom  in  Gothurst,  Bucking-  some  of  the  nutritive  matters  are  dissolved  in 
amshire,  in  l(K)d,  died  in  London  in  1665.  He  and  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  others 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  ex-  require  further  preparation,  and  are  taken  up  by 
ecutcd  for  complicity  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  veiwels  and  absorbents  of  the  intestinca;  by 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  3  the  time  that  the  residue  arrives  in  the  cscwb, 
years  old.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  almost  all  the  alimentary  matter  has  been  ex- 
faith,  and  sliowed  early  tokens  of  remarkable  tracted,  and  the  insoluble  portions  with  the 
talent.  In  1621,  having  finished  his  education  excess  of  biliary  and  mucous  secretions  are  void- 
at  Oxford,  he  visited  the  continent,  where  ho  ed  at  the  anal  termination  of  tlie  canaL  The 
travelled  for  about  2  years.  On  his  return  digestive  process,  upon  the  proper  {lerformanee 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  by  of  which  the  health  of  all  the  organs  must  de- 
Churles  I.,  and  received  other  marks  of  the  pend,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  alKorpuoo, 
royal  favor.  In  1628  he  sailed  with  a  squad-  which  takes  up  tlie  nutritive  materiaU,  and 
ron  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  to  fight  the  assimilation,  which  converts  tliem  into  a  daki 
Alf;erines  and  the  Venetians,  witli  whom  the  resembling  blood,  poured  into  the  circulataio 
Englisli  had  quarrelled,  and  gained  much  ere-  near  the  heart.  Though  inorganic  sub^tamx^ 
dit  by  his  courage  and  success  on  this  ex|>edi-  are  necessary  for  the  supiM>rt  of  the  bodv,  the 
tion.  In  1036,  while  in  France,  he  became  organic  alone  are  generally  considered  as  food 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  as  subjects  for  the  digestive  process.  Organic 
and,  haviug  afterward  returned  to  England,  substances  used  as  food  may  be  conveniently  ar- 
and  taken  part  with  the  king  in  tlie  civil  war,  ranged  under  4  heads:  1,  the  saccharine  group, 
was  imprisoned  by  urdcr  of  parliament.  Dur-  embracing  substances  com|>oMki  of  cixygen,  hy- 
ing his  confinement  he  employed  hiin^^'If  with  drogen,  and  carbon,  resembling  sugar  in  ci.»wpo- 
literary  labors,  was  relcjusod  in  1643  in  con-  sition,  and  readily  ixnivertible  into  it ;  buoh  are 
sequence  of  the  interceK<«ion  uf  the  quevn  of  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  tlie  celIuIu^e  of 
Fraii<*e,  and  retired  to  thut  ruuntry,  where  he  plants ;  2,  the  oleaginous  group,  with  a  grvat 
was  received  with  great  hoi)t>r,  and  ei\|oyed  the  preiK>ndcrance  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  Miiali 
friendship  of  Descartes  and  other  eminent  nroportion  of  oxvgen,  and  ab^ence  of  uitri^'U, 
Frenchmen.  From  this  time  till  l(*i61  he  lived  incluiling  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fatj»;  U,  the 
mostly  4)11  the  continent,  and  esi>eciallv  in  Fraru-e,  albuminous  group,  containing  a  hirg^*  pro|>ortiau 
emphiying  himself  with  literary  and  Fcientitic  of  nitn>gi'n,  ^ompri^ing  animal  and  vi>pt table 
labors.  Having  returned  ti>  England,  Ik*  enjoyed  substam*e»  allied  in  chemical  c«>mpoMtiou  to 
thefavorof  Chork-sII.,  androntinue<lhi!tphiIi>-  albumen  and  animal  tissues;  4,  the  gelatinous 
sophical  studies  until  his  death.    His  principal  grou|),  including  animal  substances  closely  allied 
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to  gelatine ;  also  containing  nitrogen.    The  sac-  the  food,  leading  to  the  converBion  of  the  starch 
charine  sohstances  cannot  form  part  of  any  ani>  into  sugar,  the  action  continningMven  in  pres- 
mal  tissue,  but,  when  converted  m  the  body  into  ence  of  the  acid  of  the  stomach ;  there  is  no 
those  of  the  oleaginous  group,  may  like  these  satis&ctory  evidence    that   saliva  exerts  any 
last  go  to  nourish  the  adipose  and  nervous  tis-  other  than  aphysical  action  upon  nitrogenized 
sues ;  but  by  far  their  greater  portion  is  used  in  substances.   When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach 
the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat.    Starch  the  digestion  is  continued  by  the  gastric  juice, 
seems  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  secreted  by  the  numerous  follicles  of  the  mu- 
lactic  acid,  in  which  form  it  is  oxidbrod  and  oous  membrane,  lined  with  lobular  cells  and 
burned  off;  oleaginous  matters  appear  to  nnder-  glandular  epithelium.    Bemard^s  experiments 
go  oxidation  witiiout  any  preliminary  change ;  show  that  the  secretion  is  mainly  poured  out 
these  non-nitrogenized  compounds  cannot  min-  toward  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  organ.  The 
ister  to  the  plastic  growth  of  the  body,  as  is  nature  of  the  digestive  process  has  been  the 
proved  by  the  death  from  inanition  of  animals  subject  of  much  speculation  in  past  times.    It 
fed  exclusively  upon  them.    The  articles  of  tiie  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  aliments  under- 
albuminous  group  serve  not  only  for  nutrition,  went  a  coction  nmilar  to  that  which  they  would 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  heat,  if  required,  by  experience  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water ;  to  this 
their  deoompoeition ;  the  proportion  of  their  4  succeeded  the  theory  of  acid  fermentation,  then 
elements  is  the  same  in  all,  and  they  are  all  of  putrefaction,  of  trituration,  and  of  macera- 
capable  of  reduction  to  a  like  condition  by  the  tion,  till  the  present  belief  in  the  solvent  action 
digestive  process,  so  that,  as  far  as  nutrition  of  the  gastric  juice  was  established.  The  gastric 
goes,  the  fibrine  of  animals,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  juice  is  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  and  with 
thecaseineof  milk,  and  the  gluten  of  wheat  are  very  slight  viscidity.    Its  most  characteristic 
equally  acceptable  to  the  organism.    No  one  of  feature  is  acidity,  which  is  even  perceptible  to 
these,  however,  is  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  taste.    Many  eminent  chemists  maintain 
life ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Prout  has  that  the  real  agent  in  the  solvent  process  is  free 
observed,  that  the  only  single  article  of  food  lactic  acid,  while  others  are  in  favor  of  free  hy- 
naturally  provided  for  tiie  continued  growth  of  drochloric  acid ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  true  of 
animals,  milk,  contains  albuminous  casdne  in  man,  and  the  former  of  dogs  and  pigs,  which  have 
its  curd,  a  good  deal  of  oily  matter,  and  con-  been  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  experiment. 
siderable  sugar. — Supposing  mastication  to  have  The  peculiar  organic  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice 
been  thoroughly  performed,  the  food  is  first  is  pepsin,  which  disposes  albuminous  matters  to 
aeted  upon  by  the  salivary  fluid,  which  is  se-  undergo  solution  by  the  contained^  hydrochloric 
creted  by  the  parotid,  sublingual,  and  submax-  acid,  which  they  would  otherwise  only  partially 
illary  glands,  and  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  do  unless  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.    The 
membrane  of  the  mouth.    Saliva  is  but  little  secretion  of  the  empty  stomach  is  neutral  or 
heavier  than  water,  contains  minute  corpuscles  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  on  the  introduction 
and  epithelial  scales,  and  in  health  has  an  alka-  and  during  the  digestion  of  food,  resuming  its 
line  reaction  greatest  during  and  after  meals,  neutral  character  when  this  process  is  finished. 
It  consists  of  about  995  parts  of  water  in  1,000,  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton,  it  appears 
and  5  parts  of  solid  matters;  of  the  latter  the  that  an  ounce  of  gastric  juice  will  dissolve  a 
most  remarkable  is  ptyalin,  to  which  the  pecu-  litUe  over  80  grains  of  fresh  lean  meat ;  at  this 
liar  properties  of  the  fiuid  are  due;  it  closely  rate  tiie  full  digestion  of  a  pound  of  raw  meat 
resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  albumen  would  require  2  gallons  of  gastric  juice ;  and 
and  caseine ;  it  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment,  and,  this  apparently  enormous  quantity  will  not  be 
according  to  Mialhe,  1  part  is  sufficient  to  con^  considered  incredible,  if  it  be  recollected  that 
vert  2,000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar ;  it  also  this  fluid  after  it  has  done  its  work  of  solution  is 
contains  a  compound  of  sulpho-cyanogen,  not  at  once  reabsorbed  into  the  circulation,  so  that 
known  to  occur  in  any  other  animal  product,  even  this  quantity  might  be  secreted  during  the 
and  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ;  8  or  4  hours  of  the  digestive  process,  at  an  ex- 
its salts  are  nearly  those  of  the  blood,  and  its  pense  to  the  blood  of  not  more  than  2  or  8  oz. 
alkaline  reaction  seems  to  be  due  to  the  basic  of  fluid  at  any  one  time ;  the  fluid  does  not  ao- 
phosphate  of  soda ;  the  ^^  tartar  *'  of  the  teetii  cumulate  in  the  stomach,  but  its  watery  por- 
and  salivary  concretions  consist  principally  of  tions  are  in  continual  process  of  secretion  and 
earthy  phosphates   and  animal  matter.    The  reabsorption  as  long  as  anv  food  remains  undi- 
limpid  secretion  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  gested,  within  reasonable  limits  as  to  quantity 
glands  saturates  the  food  durioff  proper  masti-  ingested.    Many  of  the  most  important  phe- 
cation,  while  the  viscid  submaxiUary  fluid  facil-  nomena  of  gastric  digestion  have  been  rendered 
itates  swallowing  when  the  tongue  carries  the  familiar  and  visible  oy  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
mass  back  toward  the  pharynx.    The  amount  Beaumont  and  others  within  a  few  years  on 
of  saliva  secreted  dailv  by  man  will  average,  ac-  Alexis  St  Martin,  through  an  opening  in  whose 
cording  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  8}  lbs.,  though  stomach  the  effect  of  foc^  stimulants,  and  seda- 
it  varies  with  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  tives  could  be  seen.  The  color  of  the  membrane 
meals.     Beside  its  mechanical  action,  it  is  be-  was  pale  pink,  its  appearance  velvet-like,  and 
lieved  that  the  saliva,  by  its  peculiar  ferment,  its  surface  lined  with  a  transparent  viscid  mu- 
acts  chemically  upon  the  farinaceous  elements  of  cus ;  the  irritation  of  food  caused  the  innumer- 
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able  follicles  to  become  prominent,  and  to  pour  fine  diTiaioii  without  the  agencj  of  tW  _ 

oat  the  acid  "gastric  joioe;  small  qoantities  of  Jnioe.    Its  aotioa  oq  albnmiiioiis  mattan  Is  la 

vtTj  cold  water,  or  ice,  after  the  primarj  seda-  redaee  them  to  a  oomplete  aolntioB,  thmr  tksir 

tive  effect,  caused  torgidity  of  the  membrane  chemical  propertiea,  and  cooTsri  than  into  al» 

and  copious  secretion,  while  ice  in  large  amoant  bominose  (a  Und  of  impeiibot  albmiiaaX  ^ 

and  long  continued  retarded  the  process.    The  iHiich  form  th^  are  readil j  Msliallalail,  Jm  ttis 

amount  of  gastric  Juice  secreted  depends  on  the  eonditioa  th^  form  deflnita  nntnhinafinna  wItt 

requirements  of  the  system,  and  not  on  the  the  solyent  liquid,  which  haTO  been  eaUad  pa|^ 

quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach;  this  tones;  these  are  not  mere  solutkna  of  Ibarapa^ 

tt  most  important  to  be  remembered,  since,  tive  substances  in  acidulated  flnidi,  for  a  aoavart- 

after  the  fluid  secreted  has  dissolred  all  it  ing  power  is  exerted  by  the  pepsbi,  tha  aalvcat 

can,  any  excess  of  food  must  renuun  undigest-  power  being  due  to  the  add  of  the  fi 

ed,  pass  into  the  intestines  in  a  crude  state,  xhe  process  of  digestion  is  for  fooas 

and  become  a  source  of  pain  and  irritation  until  pleted  in  the  stonMch ;  the  aotkm  of  tba 

it  is  expelled.    When  tiie  system  is  diseased,  and  pancreaticfluids  has  been  DoHoadHidarBu 

there  is  no  craTing  for  food,  which  if  taken  and  CHTLB,and  the  end  of  the  digaaliv*  ael  «► 

would  not  cause  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  der  Cacum.    As  mental  depresJwi  will  iiaHd 

iuice,  but  would  remidn  undigested  for  84  or  48  digestion,  so  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  Jcfyfol  ifirit 

ours,  adding  its  irritation  to  the  general  dia-  will  promote  it-   The  merry  langji  not  ai^y  !»> 

eased  state.    Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  causes  dicates  a  mental  condition  fovoralila  for  tka 

erythematic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  natural  secretion  of  the  mtrie  Jnlos^  tat  \f 

acridity  of  the  secreted  fluid,  which  if  long  con-  abaking  the  sides  fovors  the  moreaMOta  of  tka 

tinued  disOTders  digestion,  and  betrays  it^lf  to  stomach  so  essential  to  perfoet  dimtkNi ;  SDlhat 

the  physician  by  aphthous  ulcerations  and  other  the  saying,  ^'  Lau^  and  grow  fot|'*  Is  fammki. 

morbid  appearances  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  upon  physiolosical  prind^es.    Until  digastaea 

The  secretion  of  sastric  juice  b  influenced  by,  haa  been  partially  completed,  both  oriftecaoCtka 

though  not  dependent  on,  nenrous  asency ;  it  is  stomach  are  doaed,  a  oeantifol  provlsioo  of  ■»> 

well  known  thit  mental  emotion  will  put  a  stop  tore  keeping  the  pylorus  slmt,  and  anipuli  ao 

to  the  digestive  process,  and  section  of  the  undigested  matter  to  pass  out,  nnlasa  Ita  fowbfol 

pneumoprtric  nenres  arrests  for  a  time  the  fibres  are  overpowerea  by  too  moeh  or  inspra^ 

elaboration  of  the  gastric  fluid.    There  can  be  food.    Indeed,  the  digestire  system  aflbrdaaaaa 

no  doubt  that  the  process  of  gartric  digestion  is  of  the  most  admiraUe  proofii  of  eraatlTa  ^^Bp** 

essentially  one  of  chemical  solution,  the  solvent  whether  we  consider  the  mechanism  of  chawaiff 

fluid  being  prepared  by  the  foUides  of  thestoro-  and  swaDowing,  the  reduction  of  diflawnt  aK- 

ach,  and  its  action  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  mentary  articles  to  a  homogeneooa  fhpm^  lbs 

muKular  movements  of  the  organ ;  the  experi-  absorption  of  some  parte  by  tlia  atonaeb  llaslf 

ments  on  St.  Martin  folly  prove  these  ucts,  and  of  others  by  tlie  special  laeteafaii  tba  ebangas 

both  in  natural  and  artificid  digestion.  Rapidity  effected  by  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pan- 

of  digestion  depends  so  much  on  the  quantity  creas,  or  the  removd  of  superfluous  and  iigari- 

and  qudity  of  the  food,  the  state  of  health,  the  ous  substances.    When  it  is  remembered  wlist 

condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  habits  of  exer-  control,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  human  raea  has 

cise,  that  it  is  dlflicult  to  determine  the  relative  over  these  processes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 

digestibility  of  different  articles  of  diet ;  it  ap-  knowled^  of  the  physiolospr  of  digestion  ia  of 

pean  from  Dr.  Beaumont^s  researches  that,  other  the  first  miportance  to  health  and  hapfiimss 


thinp)  being  equd,  the  fiesh  of  wild  animals  is  For  forther  details  on  the  subiect  of 
more  eaaly  digested  than  that  of  the  dlied  do-  the  reader  is  referred  to  Todd  and  BowaMn*s 
mojtticatcd  races;  in  this  respect  venison  stands  **  Phvsiological  Anatomy,**  Carpenter's  works 
firsts  then  turkey,  then  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  on  physiology,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Beaonioat 
in  the  order  mentioned.  A  certain  bulk  of  on  **  Digestion,'*  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Comba ; 
food  is  necessary  for  hnUthy  digestion,  as  has  and  fur  foUer  information  on  artidea  of  food  to 
long  been  practicdly  known  by  uncivilized  na-  the  titles  Aumiitt  and  Dutrmos. 
tions ;  soaps  and  fluid  diment  are  not  more  read-  DKtGES,  Lioxakd,  an  English  asatbamali- 
Ov  chymined  than  solid  substances,  and  cannot  dan,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Bariiam,  Keot^  died 
alone  support  the  system  in  vigor.  Moderate  about  1574.  He  was  educated  at  Ozfoni,  was 
exercise  oefore  a  meal  facilitates  digestion.  A  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devoted  him- 
temperature  of  98**  to  100'  F.  is  requisite  for  self  to  mathematiod  studies.  He  wroCa  ^  Tee- 
the iierfect  action  of  the  gastric  Juice ;  hence  tonicum,  briefly  diowing  the  exact  Measuring 
the  ingestion  of  cold  and  iced  substances,  so  and  speedy  Reckoning  m  all  manner  of  Lands, 
gencnUly  used  at  the  present  day,  must  be  very  Squares,  Timber,  SCooea,  Steeples,  te.**  (1&54); 
prcgudicid  to  digestion.  The  most  recent  ex-  Pantometria,  a  practical  geometricd  treaSsie 
perimenu  go  to  show  that  Uie  action  of  the  (1591);  and ^PrognosticationEverlastingofri^t 
gastric  Juice  is  confined  to  nitrogenized  sob-  good  effect,  or  Cbdce  Rules  to  Judge  the  Woe- 
atances,  and  that  it  exerts  no  influence  on  Uier  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Scars**  0555). — 
atarchy,  saccharine,  or  oily  matters.  Starch  is  Thomas,  only  son  of  the  iirecedittg,  died  in  1695. 
acted  upon  by  the  Kdivary  fluid,  suf^ar  b  dissolv-  lie  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  adored  the  profoa- 
ad,  and  oily  substances  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  aionof  asddiar,andwaaif|)oialadmiittar- 
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ter  general  of  tbe  forces  sent  ont  by  Elizabeth  to  action  of  the  poise.    The  effects  of  digitalis 

assist  the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  several  mathe-  more  closely  resemble  those  of  tobacco  than 

matical  treatises  and  other  works,  among  which  any  other  agent.    It  possesses  in  common  with 

may  be  mentioned  AUb,  $eu  Scala  Mathemat-  green  tea  the  property  of  preventing  sleep.    In 

\e<»  (1673);  ^*A  Letter  on  Parallax"  (1678);  medicine  it  is  nsaally  employed :  1,  to  rednce 

'*  A  Geometrical  Treatise  named  Stratioticos,  the  heart's  action ;  2,  to  promote  the  action  of 

requisite  for  the  Perfection  of  Soldiers  "  (1690) ;  the  absorbents ;  8,  as  a  diuretic ;   and  4,  on 

^*  A  Perfect  Description  of  the  Celestial  Orbs  account  of  its  influence  over  the  cerebro-spinal 

according  to  the  most  ancient  Doctrine  of  the  system.    Large  quantities  of  digitalis  are  ez- 

Pythagoreans'' (1692),  and  some  others.  ported  from  Germany  to  Cuba,  where  it  is 

DIGIT  (Lat  digitus^  finger),  in  arithmetic,  mixed  with  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of 

one  of  the  10  figures  or  symbols  by  means  of  cigars. 

which  all  numbers  are  expressed.  In  astronomy,  DIGITIGRADES,  the  tribe  of  the  typical  car- 
it  designates  a  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  nivora,  so  called  because  they  wsOk  on  the  ends 
son  or  moon.  Thus,  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  the  toes,  as  distinguished  from  the  plantir 
of  9  digits  when  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  grades,  which,  like  the  bear,  place  the  whole 
of  its  disk  are  concealed.  foot  upon  the  ground.    This  tribe  includes  the 

DIGITALIS,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants  be*  muitelidm  or  weasels,  the  eanidm  or  dogs,  and 
longing  to  the  natural  order  serophulariaeea,  the  felidm  or  oats.  All  have  the  cheek  teeth 
Digitalis  purpurea  (Linn.),  purple  foxglove,  with  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shutting  within  the 
is  a  small  shrub  found  in  pastures  and  about  upper,  dividing  the  flesh  of  their  prey  like  the 
hedges  on  banks  of  streams,  in  a  gravelly  or  blades  of  scissors.  As  their  food  would  indicate^ 
sandy  soil.  Calyx  5-parted,  unequal ;  corolla  they  have  a  nmple  stomach  and  a  short  intes- 
campanulate,  the  limbs  obliquely  4-lobed ;  sta-  tine.  Their  carnivorous  propensity  may  be 
mens  4 ;  stigma  simple ;  capsule  ovate-acumi-  measured  by  the  tubercle  or  heel  on  the  lower 
nate ;  root  of  numerous  long  slender  fibres,  carnivorous  tooth,  and  the  number  of  false  mo- 
biennial  ;  stem  erect,  8  or  4  feet  high,  commonly  lars  in  front  and  of  tuberculous  teeth  behind  it ; 
simple  roundish  with  slight  angles,  down^;  those  having  the  simplest  carnivorous  teeth,  and 
leaves  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptio-  the  fewest  molars  in  front  and  behind,  like  the 
oblong,  crenate,  downy,  rugged,  and  veiny,  of  cats  and  the  weasels,  are  the  most  sanguinary, 
a  dull  green  color,  tapering  at  the  base  into  The  characteristic  marks  in  the  skeleton  are  the 
winged  footstalks^  lower  ones  largest ;  raceme  long  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  the  elevation 
terminal,  long,  simple,  of  numerous  large,  pen-  of  the  os  calcia,  and  the  shortness  of  the  pha- 
dulous,  odorless  flowers.  Fuchsius  is  regarded  lanees  which  alone  rest  upon  the  ground ;  and 
as  the  earliest  botanist  who  mentions  this  plant,  in  the  cats,  the  retractile  daws.  The  extremities 
which  he  named  digitalis  (Germ.  Fingerhut,  fin-  are  formed  for  leaping  and  springing ;  from  the 
ger  stall),  on  account  of  the  blossoms  resembling  pelvis  as  the  fixed  point,  the  8  portions  of  the 
the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  term  foxe-glove  oo-  limbs  are  movable  m  alternately  opposite  di- 
curs  in  a  MS.  Glossarium  ^lfric<B^  written  be-  rections ;  by  the  nmultaneous  flexion  of  these 
fore  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  a  MS.  Saxon  joints,  and  their  sudden  extension  by  means  of 
translation  of  Apuleius,  both  of  which  are  among  poweiful  musdes,  the  greatest  force  is  given,  to 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  museum ;  but  no  the  spring,  the  elevated  and  elongated  heel  af- 
Latin  or  Greek  name  was  given  to  this  plant  fording  the  principal  mechanical  advantage  in 
previous  to  Fochsius  in  1542.    This  beautiful  the  digitigrade  foot 

shrub  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  medicinal  DHy  the  Latin  generic  name  for  all  the  gods, 
properties,  which  reside  in  the  leaves  and  seeds,  The  instinctive  tendency  of  man,  prompted  also 
the  latter  being  small,  roundish,  and  of  a  grayish-  by  every  thing  in  the  external  world,  is  to  believe 
brown  color.  The  effect  of  foxglove  has  been  in  a  divine  agency  and  government.  Amid  the 
tried  on  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  turkeys,  the  do-  grand  movements  of  the  universe,  and  with  con- 
mestic  fowl,  and  frogs,  and  on  all  it  has  been  sciousness  of  noble  passions  and  faculties,  he  de- 
found  to  act  as  a  poison.  According  to  Orfila,  mands  the  origin,  the  law,  and  the  destiny  of  him- 
the  first  symptom  of  poisoning  in  carnivorous  self  and  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded; 
animals  is  vomiting.  The  cerebro-spinal  symp-  he  asks  what  absolute  masters  govern  the  phe- 
toms  observed  in  animals  are  diminished  mus-  nomena  of  nature,  impel  the  streams,  unchain 
cular  power,  convulsive  movements,  tremors,  the  tempests,  illumine  and  move  the  skies,  guide 
and  insensibility.  When  given  in  small  doses  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  and  start  the 
to  man,  it  is  found  to  exercise  a  remarkable  in-  germs  of  life.  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  man,  and 
floence  over  the  circolation,  frequently  reducing  the  theatre  of  the  earliest  human  societies,  gave 
the  pulse  from  70  or  80  to  40  or  50  beats  in  the  the  first  answers  to  these  inquiries,  sometimes 
minute.  Dr.  Baildon  found  that  his  own  pulse  deifying  the  elements,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
was  reduced  by  the  use  of  digitalis  from  110  eminent  men ;  sometimes  marking  the  con- 
to  40  beatscper  minute  while  he  occupied  a  re-  stant  antagonisms  of  nature — ^how  the  shore 
cumbent  position,  bat  upon  rising  it  increased  confronts  the  sea,  the  wind  and  ocean  wrestle 
to  70  beats.  This  action,  however,  is  fiir  from  together,  and  conscience  and  passion  strive  for 
being  uniform.  Dr.  Sanders  indeed  asserts  that  the  mastery  of  the  human  will — ^and  therefore 
its  use  is  invariably  attended  by  an  increased  deifying  two  opposite  princii^ee  of  good  and  evil. 
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dther  of  which  would  be  supreme  but  for  the  was  degraded  hj  the  apotheoris  of  implovt  aad 

other ;  and  sometlhies  attuning  the  conception  monstrous  Boman  emper<ffiy  and  ptised  awi^ 

of  one  snpreme  deitjr  whose  spirit  perrades  all  as  Christianify  gradnallj  adTanoed. 
things.    The  GreeJc   and  Roman  mythology,       DUON  (ano.  Dibia  or  JHtioY  ft  town  ti 

tiiOQgh  it  received  some  elements  from  the  orea-  France,  former  capital  of  the  dodi y  of  Buigia- 

tions  of  the  East,  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  dy,  now  the  chiex  town  in  tlie  depftiUuurtef 

poets  and  legislators  of  Greece.    Created  and  C6te  d^Or,  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  ft  rojal 

professed  by  Uie  most  artistic  people  of  the  past,  of  tribanab  of  the  flnt  resort,  and  of  fti 

ft  was  submitted  to  by  the  triamphantRonians;  dtv  with  faculties  of  law,  the  adeiiee^ 

durinff  many  centuries  morality  found  support  in  belles-lettres  j  pop.  in  1856, 89,766.    It  Is  of  m 

it,  and  misfortune  a  reftige ;  philosophy  adopt-  oval  form,  with  several  suburbs,  and  Ilea  at  tia 

ed  it,  and  poetry  rendered  it  ImmortaL    The  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in  a  fertile  Tals^  at 

principal  divisions  of  nature  were  personified  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Ooohe  and  8oioft,«ft 

into  great  divinities,  and  forms,  attributes,  and  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lycos,  160  mOsa  & 

aname  were  given  to  the  smallest  objects  in  the  £.  of  Paris.    It  is  generally  w^  built,  and  has 

universe.  Fable  too  and  tradition  become  trans-  numerous  handsome  puUic  places  and  eWgaat 

figured  mto  mythology,and  many  of  the  godsand  houses.    It  is  enclosed  br  ramparts,  and  Us  cft» 

demigods  were  but  the  kinoe,  heroes,  and  sages  vurons  fhmish  delightfhl  nromeBftdea.     DQos 

who  preceded  the  historical  times.  Of  diviniues  contains  many  remariLable  Doildings,  tlM  priael* 

ofvarioosrai^nesiod  says  there  were  no  few-  pal  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  formally  the 

er  than  80,000  who  inhabited  the  earth,  and  to  Cistercian  abbev  of  St  Benigne,  a  BMaslvt 

this  immense  number  many  more  were  after-  Gothic  edifice  rounded  in  685  and  relNdR  ia 

ward  added.    The  Romans  generally  made  8  1271,  which  contains  the  masnifloent  mumh 

classes  of  the  gods.    The  first  of  these,  the  dii  leums  of  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  John  the  Faar- 

majoru^  were  13  in  number,  6  males  and  6  less;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the 

females,  and  their  names  are  thus  combined  by  18th  and  14th  centuries ;  tlie  ehnrdi  of  8t 

Enniusin  21iexameten:  Michael,  which  dates  from  the  15th  oeotair, 

Jaao,  Yesta.  MiBerra,  c«r«aj>tMA,  Y«mu,  iCan,  remarkable  for  its  firont  and  its  castle-lika  aolli* 

Mereiuiav^oTi,  N«ptiiBiiO^Qicmiiiu,  ApoUo.  ity ;  an  ancient  castle,  the  work  of  Loaia  XL, 

These  deities  corresponded  with  the  12  Olym-  which  served  for  a  time  in  the  IMi  oaatory  aa 

Sian  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  constituted  the  the  prison  of  die  dnchesse  de  Maine,  IfiniMaiB, 

ivine  council  which  presided  over  the  course  and  the  chevalier  d*£on;    the  state  pidaee, 

of  human  affairs.    The  Greeks  added  to  these  which  contidns  archives  and  monumenta  d  the 

12,  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  god  of  conquests,  middle  ages  of  great  valoe ;  and  a  palace  cf  die 

but  be  was  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  Ro-  princes  of  Gond^  built  by  Louis  XL  and  XIL 

jnana.    The  second  class  were  the  8  dii  aeleetiy  It  has  also  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  8  eoOegca, 

Janus,  Saturn,  Genius,  Sol,  Bacchus,  Tellus,  and  2  libraries,  one  of  which  contains  40,000 

Pluto,  Lans,  who  were  sometimes  classed  with  volumes.    Its  industrv  is  active  and  varied,  eia- 

the  superior  gods.  The  third  class  were  the  dii  ployed  in  the  manu»cture  of  linens,  horienr, 

minora^  cctmprehending  a  crowd  of  beings  to  vinegar,  and  candles,  in  distilleries  and  bleaeb- 

whom  limited  divine  honors  were  paid,  and  who  eriea,  and  in  commerce  in  grain  and  winca. 

were  regarded  as  jpossessing  a  species  of  divine  The  origin  of  Dyon  is  traced  back  to  times  pre- 

nature.    Among  these  were  the  indigenous  gods,  ceding  the  Roman  dominion.    Under  Mareos 

attached  to  certain  places  of  wliich  they  were  Aurchus  it  was  surrounded  by  walla  tanked 

the  guardians,  as  the jpenata  and  lara^  the  pro-  with  towers,  and  was  embellished  and  enlarged 

tectora  of  home  and  family.    The  woods,  rivers,  by  Aurelian.    It  was  burned  by  the  Saraeens  in 

fields,  mountains,  forests,  and  solitudes  were  all  the  8th  century,  and  sacked  by  the  Normans  hi 

peupled  with  fsuns,  svlvans,  eatrrs,  nymphs,  the  0th.    It  was  again  ravaged  by  fire  in  1127, 

dryads,  and  hamadryads.    The  agitation  of  tlie  and  was  for  8  centuries  the  residence  of  tlie 

air  came  from  the  flight  of  the  Zephyrs ;  the  dukes  of  Burgundv  and  the  seat  of  their  bril- 

rainbow  was  the  scarf  of  Iris ;  sound  reverber-  liant  court.    By  them  its  present  fortificaUoos 

ating  through  the  rocks  was  the  nymph  Echo;  were  constructed.    In  1518  it  was  besieirsd  by 

and  all  nature  uuder  the  charm  of  this  mytholo-  the  Swiss,  and  saved  itself  only  by  a  humiliating 

fir  became  endowed  with  life  and  inteUiffcnce.  treaty.   It  is  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  locmt 

iiere  were  the  implacable  ParcsD  in  collision  eminent  men  of  France,  of  Bossuet,  Cr^billon 

with  the  sharply-cut  Greek  personalitv;  and  the  elder,  Piron,  Rameau,  Longepierre,  Laraoo- 

the  evening  Furies,  side  by  side  with  the  noye,  Cazotte,  Gnyton-Morveau,  and  the  duke 

more  heroic  than  moral  Greek  instincts.    Some  of  Bassano. 

theologians  have  considered  mythology  founded  DIKE,  in  goolojry,  a  wall  of  trap  or  other  i^ 
«pou  religious  ideas  once  revealed  to  man,  but,  ncous  rock,  wliicli  traverses  other  mcka,  and 
In  couMHiuence  of  length  of  time  and  the  action  appears  to  have  bivn  produced  by  the  fiowing 
of  an  exuberant  imagination,  at  length  over-  of  inolte<l  matter  into  a  deep  rent  or  fiiviffv. 
grown  witli  fable.  It  was  never  so  native  to  Dikes  are  distinguished  from  veins  by  the 
die  Romans  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  before  the  greater  uniformity  of  their  contents,  by  the  par- 
era  of  Augustus  the  faith  in  it  luul  ceased  to  be  allelbm  of  their  Mos  by  their  not  ramifring 
dther  a  strong  religions  or  »ithetic  feeling.    It  into  smaller  veins,  and  by  their  nsnally  laiftr  <&- 
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mensioDs.  The  name  was  given  them  from  bj  daj  ai^  night,  and  give  alarm  whenever  the 
their  frequently  projecting  above  the  surface  like  danger  appears  imminent  and  the  tide  threatens 
a  wall,  owing  to  the  degradation  ofthe  softer  rock  to  overflow.  The  people  then  hasten  to  the 
aronnd  them,  dike  being  in  the  north  of  Eng-  point,  and  by  mats  of  straw  and  mshes  and 
land  and  in  Scotland  a  provincial  name  for  wiuL  large  sheets  of  saU-cloth  buried  in  the  sand  they 
They  are  met  with  from  a  few  inches  to  more  raise  a  temporary  bulwark,  to  be  more  securely 
than  a  mile  in  thickness.  In  volcanic  eruptions  built  before  the  approach  of  the  next  tide. — 
they  are  seen  in  process  of  formation,  as  deep  Dikes  are  often  constructed  as  barriers  for  res- 
rents  open  and  are  filled  with  liquid  lava.  In  ervoirs  of  water,  aud  for  this  purpose  they  are 
the  English  coal  mines  trap  dikes  are  occasion-  built  on  several  well  established  plans.  The 
ally  met  with  in  underground  operations.  They  loose  materials  excavated  for  the  channel  or 
there  form  a  wall  across  the  line  of  the  coal  basin  are  piled  up  in  a  firm  bank  and  consoli- 
beds,  cutting  them  off,  and  causing  them  at  dated  by  rolling  with  heavy  rollers.  Some- 
times to  be  thrown  out  of  place.  In  the  United  times  they  are  rendered  more  secure  by  build- 
States  they  occur  likewise  in  the  gold  mines  of  ing  within  them  along  their  central  line  a  pud- 
Korth  Carolina  and  in  other  metalliferous  dis-  die  bank  of  selected  clayey  earth,  mixed  with 
tricts. — The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  ditch,  sufScient  sand  to  give  it  tenacity,  so  as  not  to 
and  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  to  dig;  crack  in  drying.  This  should  be  carried  down 
but  as  applied  to  a  sea  wall  or  embankment,  it  to  a  solid  foundation,  and  may  be  advantage- 
comes  no  doubt  from  the  Dutch  word  dijhy  of  ously  bedded  upon  a  laver  of  concrete.  It  is 
the  same  signification.  Such  earth  works  were  built  up  a  little  later  than  the  bank  on  each 
in  former  times  a  common  means  of  defence,  side  of  it,  and  both  are  rolled  on  the  addition 
and  were  built  around  castles  and  fortresses,  of  every  layer  of  6  inches  with  a  heavily  ribbed 
In  Holland  are  the  most  remarkable  dikes  in  the  roller  of  cast  iron.  The  use  of  any  material 
world,  constructed  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  of  the  nature  of  quicksand  is  to  be  carefully 
the  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Their  im-  avoided  in  any  part  of  the  embankment.  J^ett 
mense  importance  may  be  appreciated  from  the  the  water  it  is  well  to  face  the  work  with  a 
fact  that  a  single  inundation  from  the  sea  in  layer  of  broken  stone  that  will  pass  through  a 
the  year  1277  caused  the  destruction  of  44  2  inch  ring,  and  over  this  should  be  laid  a  slop- 
villages;  and  in  1287,  only  10  years  afterward,  ing  wall  of  flat  stone  at  an  inclination  of  1  base 
80,000  persons  were  destroyed  by  another,  ana  to  1  vertical,  or  from  that  to  one  of  8  base  to  1 
its  present  extent  and  shape  were  given  to  the  vertical.  The  broken  stone  within  is  a  guard 
Znyder  Zee.  In  the  15th  century  about  100,000  against  the  embankment  being  penetrated  by 
persons  were  again  destroyed  through  the  im-  any  small  water  animals.  The  dike  around  the 
perfection  of  the  dikes,  when  their  construction  great  reservoir  of  106  acres  in  the  central  park, 
was  undertaken  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  New  York,  is  made  on  the  plan  given  above, 
and  a  law  was  enacted  enforcing  their  being  which  is  approved  by  the  engineers  of  France 
kept  in  order.  At  present  this  work  is  con-  and  England.  It  is  16  feet  8  inches  wide  at 
ducted  on  a  systematic  plan  and  at  great  cost  top,  with  an  inner  and  outer  slope  of  1(  base 
Embankments  are  made  toward  the  sea  with  to  1  vertical.  The  puddle  bank  of  clay  in  the 
heavv  timbers  filled  in  with  stone,  and  the  sur-  centre,  which  reaches  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
face  IS  covered  with  bundles  of  flags  and  reeds  the  top,  is  16  feet  thick.  The  depth  of  water 
fastened  down  by  stakes.  Piles:  also  are  driven  around  the  margin  is  84  feet  At  the  surface 
into  the  sand,  and  protected  by  planking  as  well  of  the  water  the  thickness  of  the  embankment 
as  by  earth,  tur^  and  stones.  These  artificial  is  24  feet  9  inches,  and  at  80  feet  below  it  is  114 
dikes  are  often  40  feet  above  ordinary  high  feet  9' inches.  The  French  engineers  give  the 
water,  and  wide  enough  at  top  for  a  common  preference  to  this  mode  of  construction  to  that 
roadway.  Frequently  the  slopes  are  covered  of  a  wall  of  masonry  alone  or  of  an  embank- 
with  wicker  work  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  ment  within  a  wall.  Stone  work  by  settling  is 
the  willow  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  to  fur-  liable  to  injury  that  can  be  repaired  only  at 
nish  these  supplies,  which  require  frequent  le*  great  cost,  especially  if  the  structure  be  con- 
newal,  as  also  to  bind  together  by  its  roots  the  cealed  within  an  embankment  Where  room 
looee  sands.  Walls  of  masonry  are  built  in  some  is  an  object,  as  in  the  streets  of  a  citv,  the  outer 
of  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rows  of  sides  of  the  dike  are  conveniently  held  up  by 
piles  outside  protect  the  dikes  from  the  action  steep  walls  of  stone,  the  object  of  which  is 
of  the  waves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  neither  to  add  to  the  strength  nor  to  the  im- 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  dike  of  Helder  and  that  permeability  of  the  work, 
of  West  Cappel,  at  the  western  extremity  of  DILETTANTE  (pi.  dilettanti),  an  Italian 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  is  about  $80,000  each,  term,  naturalized  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
The  whole  expenditure  in  Holland  for  maintain-  many,  signifying  an  amateur,  and  applied  to  a 
ing  its  dikes  and  regulating  the  water  levels  is  person  who  especially  interests  himself  in  any 
annually  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,600,000.  Engi-  art,  without  knowing  its  fundamental  principles, 
neers  are  constantly  employed,  and  every  provi-  and  without  making  it  an  object  of  thorough 
sion  is  made  of  materials  that  may  be  required  study.  The  term  dilettante  designated  original- 
for  immediate  repairs.  Watchmen  are  employed  ly  a  lover  of  Italian  vocal  music,  and  was  at  one 
during  the  winter  months  to  patrol  the  dikes  time  tiie  name  of  a  party  which  maintained  the 
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mperiori^of  thatmorio.    To  Engkn^  asooie^  whidi  took  plaoe  in  tho  martmoBti  of  tk»  9^ 

oailed  the  ^  Dilettanti  Bodetj*^  was  oriffinated  oietj  in  1848,  and  which  was  renewed  In  Um 

raTeiled  ii  " 


in  1760,  bj  gentlemen  who  had  traTelled  in  ibllowinff  vear.    Among  man j  tokens  in 

Ital J,  at  first  for  sodal  porposes ;  bat  it  after-  nition  of  his  labors  received  br  Mr.  Dilk%  irai 

ward  acquired  oelebrity  bj  devoting  its  fonds  his  appointment  by  Prince  Albert  asm  laatnbsr 

to  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  classical  of  the  royal  commiadoii,  in  whidi  oapttdtgr  vntil 

art,  by  sending  out  traveUers,  and  by  publishing  his  resignation  he  rendered  important  aantai 

books  on  antiquarian  suljects.  For  this  it  was  desired  to  bestow  imn  him  aoas 

DILKE,  Chablis  Wxntwobth,  an  English  special  acknowledgment,  but  as  ne  oonstantjlf 

journaliBt,  bom  Dec  8,  1789.    He  was  ^nd*  refused  proffers  either  d  honor  or  < 

nated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  employed  in  the  queen  forwarded  to  his  wife  n 

the  navy  pay  office,  where  he  remained  20  diamonds.    In  1858  he  was  a  Britirii 

years.    During  this  time  he  had  contributed  sioner  to  the  industrial  exhibition  in  K«w  York, 

largely  to   the  ^'Westminster   Review,'*  the  DILIGENCE,  a  kind  of  stacecoMh  draws  by 

*^  ^troqpective  Revie w,*'  and  other  periodicals  from  8  to  6  horses,  which  wastne  pin^Nd  vna 

of  note.    In  1880  Mr.  Dilke  hecaroe  editor  of  conveyance  in  FnuMM  before  the  intipdaetm  of 

the  '^  AtheniBum,''  which,  from  having  been  railways,  and  which  is  still  in  use  in  mamy  parts 

but  very  partially  successful  under  its  oricinal  of  Europe.    The  French  4-wheeled  dUigescs  ii 

proprietors,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingliam  and  Mr.  composed  of  8  compartments.    The  froot  dM- 

Dtirlins;  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  it  now  holds  sion  (coup^is  the  most  expensive,  and  holds  8 

in  Eu^^ish  periodical  literature.  He  not  only  im-  persons.    The  middle  division  (imiSri&mr)  a&» 

prov^  its  quali^,  but  diminished  its  cost  to  the  commodates  6  persons  at  a  lower  rate.    BehiBd 

public;  it  had  formerly  been  sold  for  It.,  but  the  inside  is  the  rotoiu2«,  a  much  lesacomfoitahia 

Mr.  Dilke  reduced  the  price  to  Ad,    In  1848,  place,  which  affords  the  same  nnmber  d  seals 

having  intrusted  the  editorship  of  the  ^  Athe-  at  a  still  lower  rate.    There  is  also  room  for  4 

neunr'  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  Mr.  persons  including  the  conductor  on  the  roof  over 

Dilke  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  **  Daily  the  eaupS  (banquette  or  impSrialeY  which  is  tlie 

News,^*  a  large  newspaper  which  had  recently  cheapest  place.    With  a  full  nnmber  of  persoos 

appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charles  the  oiligcoice  weighs  about  0  tona,  exclMlv*  «f 

Dickens.    With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dilke,  baggage.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  diVgeoeaa  an 

and  the  application  by  him  of  the  principle  of  superior  to  the  French.  The  Qerman  diligeaesa 

reduction  in  price,  the  success  of  the  ** Daily  (Poitwagenf  EiUtagenS  are  attached  to  tM  peat 

News'*  was  very  remariutble.  In  the  second  year  office ;  so  are  those  or  Switzerland.    In 

of  its  existence  more  than  12,000  conies  were  dUigences  are  built  with  a  sucoession  of 

printed.    This  prosperity  speedily  ana  perma-  each  capable  of  containing  2  or  8 

nently  declined,  however,  on  the  surrender  of    others  have  2  or  8  eoupee^  and  then  a », 

the  editorship  bv  Mr.  Dilke  in  1849— a  decline  holding  4  persons.    The  conductor'a  aeat  is  in 

accelerated  also  by  a  mistaken  resolution  on  the  front,  and  Dcside  him  sits  the  yamtekik  (poit 

VjtLTt  of  the  new  director  to  increase  the  price,  boy) ;  tho  number  of  horses  is  generally  4,  har- 

llic  consequence  was  a  reduction  of  the  i»ue  nessed  abreast,  bat  to  these  2  leaders  are  fre- 

to  4,000,  which    it  has  not   since  exceeded,  quently  added,  and  on  the  off  horse  aits  anoChsr 

— Charlbs    WsNTwoRTn,  son  of  the  preced-  post  hoj, 

ing,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1810.    tie  was  DILL,  the  common  name  of  tne  oiMfJhrai 

Sroduated  and  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  but  (rrar«>2^  (Linn. )<  an  annual  plant  of  the  mutval 

id  not  daring  that  time  contribute,  as  ne  is  order  of  the  umhelliferm^  a  native  of  ^pain,  bat 

reputed  to  liave  done,  to  the  columns  of  the  natoralizcd  in  tlie  south  of  France  and  Germaov. 

**  AthcDQam."    lie  manifested  early  that  bios  It  lias  an  upright  smooth  stem,  much  diaiected 

for  the  conduct  of  industrial  and  artistic  or-  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  small  oblong  seeds, 

ganization,  the  development  of  which  in  subse-  with  shar]),  filiform  uorsal  ridges.    It  is  colti* 

quont  enterprises  has  proved  a  source  of  public  vated  for  the  carminative  and  stimulant  proper^ 

benefit,  and  of  honor  to  himself.    In  1844  he  ties  of  its  seeds.    They  are  imported  in  large 

submitted  to  the  society  of  arts,  of  which  he  was  quantities  from  the  south  of  Fhince  into  Eng* 

a  member,  and  is  now  tlie  vice-president,  a  plan  land,  where,  beside  their  medicinal  use,  they  are 

for  tho  exhibition  of  Englbh  induiitrial  products,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  British  gin. 

which  containe<l  the  genn  of  the  idea  more  full V  In  Gcnnanj  they  arc  used  in  pickling  cocom- 

realized  in  the  universal  exhibition  of  1851.    A  hers  and  in  the  manufoctnre  of  sour  cront. 

commission  of  Inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascer-  DILLENITS,  Joiiaxn  Jakob,  a  German  bet- 

tain  the  measure  of  assent  and  cooperation  that  anUt,  bom  in  Darmstadt  in  1887,  died  in  Oxfcird, 

might  be  expected  for  the  project  from  various  April  2, 1747.    Following  a  not  uncommon  l«er> 

quarters,  but  met  with  little  encouragement,  man  custom  of  tlio  time,  each  generation  of  hts 

Mr.  I)ilke  persisted  in  hb  endeavors,  and,  in  fomilv  a(lde<l  K>me  letters  to  their  name,  his 

conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Mr.  Scott  grandfather  l)eing  called  l>ill,  hU  father  DiUen, 

Russell,  presented  his  original  plan  to  Prince  and  himftelf  l>illenius.    He  studied  at  the  nni* 

Albert,  president  of  the  society  of  luls ;  and  af-  versity  of  Cricsaen,  and  was  received  a  member 

ter  combating  various  obstacles,  he  luul  the  grat-  of  the  society  of  "  Inquirers  into  Kature/*  under 

ification  of  seeing  it  realized  in  the  exhibition  the  auspices  of  which  he  published  a  *'  Diawr- 
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tation  upon  the  Plants  of  Amerioa  naturalised  ttood,  thisopinion,  too,  waa neoeaaaiilj  abandon* 
in  Europe ;"  a  *^  Treatide  npon  Coffee.*'  with  an  ed ;  for  it  was  iu>parent  that  no  transient  deluge 
account  of  the  seeds  which  might  displace  it,  could  have  proauoed  effects  so  vast  as  those  ex- 
giving  the  preference  to  burnt  rice :  and  a  vol-  hibited  in  this  formation.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
lune  of  **  Observations  upon  the  Mode  of  Devel-  sphere  the  drift  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
opment  of  Ferns  and  Mosses,'*  in  which  he  con-  America,  extending  from  the  polar  regions  to- 
firmed  the  theory  of  different  sexes  in  plants,  ward  the  equator,  and  disi^pearing  on  the  con- 
He  first  obtained  a  reputation  among  naturalists  tinent  of  North  America  about  lat  88^.  In 
bj  his  ''*•  Ci^ogue  of  the  Flora  of  Oiessen,**  Europe,  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  in  the  countries 
published  in  1719.  The  great  merit  of  Dillenius  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its  distribution 
as  a  botanist  consists  in  a  constant  attention  to  sonthwam  on  the  two  continents  appears  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  ^nera  by  the  parts  of  accord  with  the  deflections  of  the  present  lines 
the  flower  and  fruit,  a  pnnciple  of  classification  of  equal  winter  temperature.  In  South  Ameri- 
first  proposed  by  Gesner  and  which  became  the  ca  it  is  recognised  in  Patagonia,  and  traced  from 
fbonoation  of  the  system  of  Linnieus.  THlliam  Gape  Horn  to  lat  41^  8.  Throughout  these  re- 
Sherard,  a  scientific  English  traveUer,  succeeded  gions  the  features  of  the  formation  are  the  same, 
in  persuadinff  DiUenius  to  leave  Qermany  for  The  surface  is  irregularly  covered  with  the  de- 
Eneland.  He  arrived  in  London  in  1721,  fuid  posits  above  named.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
had  a  rich  wden  at  Eltham  placed  at  his  die-  arranged  in  strata  as  to  indicate  that  a  long  time 
position  by  James  Sherard,  a  brother  of  William,  has  been  occupied  in  their  depodtion;  whfle 
He  edited  an  enlarged  edition  of  Ray's  *'8ynop-  occasional  marine  shells,  nearly  all  of  recent 
sis  of  British  Plants,"  which  he  enriched  with  species,  testify  to  tranquil  action  in  the  localities 
engravings  of  his  own.  In  1728  Wilham  Sher-  where  they  are  met  with,  and  to  an  epoch  of 
ara  died,  and  founded  by  his  will  a  chair  of  hot*  production  dosely  approximating  to  the  recent 
any  at  Oxford,  to  which  Dillenius  was  appointed,  period.  The  superncial  strata  of  sand  and 
who  in  1782  published  his  Hartm  Eltnameiuiif  gnavel  are  found  at  times  800  feet  or  more  in 
containing  not  only  descriptions  of  plants  ar-  widmess.  They  rest  upon  geological  formap 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  also  824  plates  tions  of  all  ages  up  to  the  beds  of  older  plio- 
engraved  by  himself  on  pewter.  This  wonk  was  oencL  such  as  the  mussel  and  clam  beds  found 
enthusiastically  receivea  by  his  contemporaries,  at  Augusta  and  Ghirdiner  in  Maine,  60  feet 
amongothers  by  linnsDus,  then  commencing  his  beneath  tiie  sand  and  graveL  and  filled  with 
labors.  In  1741  he  published  his  "•  History  of  shells  scarcely  distinguishable  ntnn  those  in  our 
Mosses,"  his  greatest  work,  which  places  Mm  in  hatbors.  Ue  drift  is  met  with  upon  the  sum* 
the  first  rank  of  the  botanists  of  the  last  century,  mits  of  high  mountains ;  it  is  seen  8,000  feet 
He  was  more  than  20  years  in  collecting  tiie  ma-  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  upon  the 
terials  of  this  work,  which  is  a  noble  monument  highest  points  of  the  Grampian  hills,  4,000  feet 
of  acute  discrimination  and  minute  research,  above  the  sea.  Everywhere  the  formation  la 
The  plates,  numbering  85,  and  the  descriptions  characterized  by  loose  masses  of  rock  scattered 
were  all  by  his  own  hand.  He  publi^ed  no  over  the  surfiice,  more  or  less  rounded  in  fomii 
subsequent  work,  but  many  of  his  orawings  and  and  differing  from  the  solid  ledges  beneath  them, 
collections  are  preserved  in  the  Sherardian  As  already  described  in  the  artide  Bowldeb, 
museum  at  Oxford.  The  isolation  which  the  they  are  often  of  great  dimensions,  and  their 
labors  of  Dillenius  required  affected  his  social  sizes  increase  as  they  are  traced  toward  the 
qualities.  He  thought  only  of  his  own  knowl-  pole  to  their  parent  lieds.  In  Russia  they  have 
edge  and  opinions,  and  believed  himself  the  thus  been  identified  with  ledges  more  than  800 
prince  of  botanists.  Linnssus  visited  him  in  m.  distant  toward  the  north.  Bowlders  of  the 
1786,  and  implicitiy  adopted  some  of  his  fanl^  same  kind  of  granite,  easily  recognized,  traced 
views  in  oppodtion  to  his  own  better  judgment ;  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  vary  from  2  to 
and  the  subsequent  correspondence  Mtween  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  former  to  as  many  yards 
these  two  naturalists  shows  a  polite  condescen-  at  the  latter  point  Instances  of  these  phenom- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Swede  to  the  pretensions  ena  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
of  the  Oxford  professor.  linnsus  dedicated  to  United  States.  la  southern  Wiscomdn  i^eces  of 
Dillenius  a  magnificent  genus  of  plants  of  tropi-  native  copper  were  often  fbnnd  in  the  superficial 
oal  India,  which  is  the  type  of  the  fieunily  of  deposits  long  before  the  mines  of  this  metal  were 
the  Dilleniaeea,  discovered  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  800 
DILUVIUM,  Dbift,  Bowldsb  Foricatiov,  m.  to  the  north.  The  N.  shores  of  Long  island 
the  deposits  of  day,  sand,  graveL  and  bowlders  are  strewn  with  bowlders  of  red  sandstone,  and 
spread  over  the  surface  of  Uie  polar  regions  and  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  arranged  in 
acyacent  portions  of  the  temperate  zones.  For  groups  which  correspond  with  the  position  of 
a  time  these  deposits  were  confounded  with  the  ledges  of  the  same  rocks  in  Oonnecticnt^ 
those  called  alluvial,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  across  tne  sound  to  the  north.  So  on  the  En- 
they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  ac-  ropean  continent,  the  stratified  rocks  of  which 
tion  of  existing  currents,  their  origin  was  com-  the  whole  region  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
monly  referred  to  the  Noachian  deluge.  As  the  Finland  is  composed,  are  covered  with  granitic 
extent,  depth,  and  nature  of  the  materials  con-  bowlders  from  the  primary  region  of  Scandina- 
stituting  the  formation  came  to  be  better  under-  via  on  the  other  side  of  tihe  gulf.    The  surfiuse 
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of  the  bowlders  isoften  fbond  tobe  striAtedaiid  of  the  maitodmi  gigatUntt^  ftr  the  Imkmi  «f 

grooved,  as  if  worn  bjhso^  robbing  over  rough  this  animal  are  ezhomed  in  New  Jcfiey  aai 

•arfaoes ;  but  somedmes  il  is  smooth  and  ahnost  New  York  from  bogs  in  the  rarilMe  of  theUftL 

polished.    The  solid  ledges  of  rock  when  ex-  where  thej  have  lain  nndistorbed,  not  uciiwisd 

posed  to  view  very  frequently  display  a  similar  even  from  the  decayed  contents  of  tlie  JUmmA 

grooved  and  worn  snrftce.    The  furrowed  lin^  of  the  animal,  since  life  departed  fttmi  thsw. 

called  diluvial  scratches,  are  sometimes  seen  in  With  the  remains  of  the  mastodoD  ooeor  ttv- 

2  sets,  one  much  fainter  than  the  other,  the  2  eral  species  of  fiuviatile  shdls,  such  m  now  five 

eroesing  each  other  at  a  sharp  angle.    Their  in  trwb  water.    The  deposit  cootainiiv  ttMt 

general  direction  is  that  in  which  the  bowlders  and  also  weU  preserved  mastodon  boooa  fa  Ito* 

are  traced  to  their  parent  ledges.     In  the  tified  on  both  rides  of  the  great  dwm  of  Ibt 

northern  states  this  is  usually  from  8.  8.  R  to  Niagara  valley,  in  situations  where  it  eoold  on^ 

N.  N.  W.    Upon  the  slopes  of  high  bnds  greater  have  been  formed  before  this  cham  was  in  as- 

abrasion  and  grooving  are  observed  on  the  N.  istence.    Thus,  according  to  the  cakalationa  «f 

than  on  the  8.  ridei ;  mit  if  these  elevated  tracts  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  period  of  prodncttai  of 

were  opposed  to  a  great  current,  they  do  not  the  drift  formation  cannot  ^)proaui  within  soat 

appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  this  80,000  years  the  time  commonly  aarignad  Km 

from  its  course,  except  it  may  have  been  m  the  the  introduction  of  the  human  raee  npon  tte 

creat  valleys  of  drainage,  where  the  strisd  have  earth. — ^Various  theories  have  been  derlsed  t» 

been  observed  in  some  instances  to  coincide  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  drift.    Unte 

with  their  direction.    The  bowlders  in  an  open  date  of  Nov.  21, 1826,  Mr.  Peter  Bobaoo,  of 

country  are  usually  scattered  about  without  reg^  Yemon,  Conn.,  addressed  a  short  commndcn- 

ularity,  but  in  some  localities  they  are  traced  tion  to  Prof.  8iIIiman,  making  a  page  of  thoIOdi 

in  long,  narrow,  and  well  d^ned  belts,  which  vol.  of  the  ^  American  Journal  of  SeioieiP* 

cross  the  summits  of  ridges  in  lines  oblique  to  (1826),  which,  as  remarked  by  Sir  R.  I.  Xm^ 

the  direction  of  these.    That  all  parts  of  the  ohison   in   his  address  before  tlie  geokgicil 

region  covered  with  drift  did  not  occupy  their  society  of  London  in  1842,  contains  tho  casenea 

present  elevation  at  the  time  its  deposition  took  of  the  modified  glacial  theory  since  arriTsd  at 

place,  is  proved  by  the  deposits  of  clay  contain-  after  much  debate,  and  a  previous  aoqnafartanei 

mg  marine  shells  found  in  many  localities  in  with  which  might  have  saved  vohnnea  of  Ah 

New  England  and  New  York,  reaching  at  a  putation  on  b<^  rides  of  the  Atlantic    Mr. 

maximum  about  500  feet  above  the  present  level  bobson  describes  the  appearance  of  tlio  bowl- 

of  the  sea,  and  overlaid  by  the  sand  and  gravel  ders  abraded  and  scratched,  *^  as  If  done  bj  tlieir 

of  the  drift    The  valleys  of  the  St  Lawrence  having  been  dragged  over  rocl»  and  gravolhr 

and  of  Lake  Champlain  were  thus  depressed,  earth  in  one  steady  position,^  and  adds :  **  I  dUnk 

and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must*at  that  time  we  cannot  account  for  these  appearanoea,  nakss 

have  reached  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario.    Some  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  wator,  and 

regard  this  as  evidence  that  all  the  neighboring  that  they  have  been  worn  by  being  sn^fecndcd 

territories  now  covered  with  drift  were  similarly  and  carried  in  ice  over  rocks  and  earth  under 

submerged,  but  such  beds  of  shells  are  only  met  water.*^    The  transportation  of  masses  of  rock 

with  in  the  valleys  named  and  in  certain  locali-  by  icebergs  as  they  drift  along  the  cnrrents 

ties  not  far  removed  fW>m  the  present  margin  of  which  set  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  distri- 

the  sea.    Sir  Charies  Lyell  observes  of  the  drift  bution  of  their  loaas  over  the  bottom  of  the 

fossib  of  Canada  found  near  Montreal  and  Que>  ocean  as  the  bergs  melt  awav,  present,  In  the 

bee,  and  of  those  of  Scotland,  that  they  are  of  view  of  many,  a  repetition  of  the  prooeas  by 

species  indicating  a  colder  climate  than  now  be-  which  in  remote  times  the  surfaces  of  the  pret- 

longs  to  the  re^ns  in  which  they  are  found,  ent  continents  were  covered  with  the  drift  ma- 

He  also  noticed  near  Upeal  in  Sweden,  in  a  ridge  terials.   Lyell  supposes  that  the  lands,  with  their 

of  Ftrattficd  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  a  bed  of  present  irregularities  of  surface  already  defined, 

marl  100  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  gulf  were  slowly  submerged,  while  islsnds'  of  float- 

of  Bothnia,  containing  myriads  of  the  peculiar  Ing  ioe  passed  along  in  the  polar  curmtSi 

forms  of  shells  Rtill  common  to  the  brackish  grounding  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  and  pQ>h- 

waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  must  have  origi-  ing  forwfu^  the  loose  sand  and  mvel  ^read 

nally  formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  dis-  over  the  bottom.    Thus  abraded  down  to  the 

tribution  of  the  bowlders ;  for  upon  the  top  of  solid  rock,  and  the  surface  of  this  grooved  and 

the  ridge  are  several  Irage  blocks  belonging  to  striated,  the  shoals  by  continued  subsidence 

the  drift    He  hence  infer*  that  the  transport  paned  down  to  great  depths,  where  the  loose 

of  the  bowlders  continue<l  after  the  sea  was  in-  materials  gathering  upon  Uiem  were  no  looser 

habited  by  existing  testacea,  and  after  the  con*  disturl>ed.    Finally  he  supposes  the  dlrectkn 

tinent  hud  assnm^  its  peculiar  configuration,  of  the  movement  to  have  been  reverpod,  and  the 

by  which  the  Baltic  is  separated  from  the  salt  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  have  been  again  raised  to 

waters  of  the  North  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Both*  form  dry  land  ;  and  that  during  its  re^roergenoe 

nia  is  made  to  have  only  f  the  saltiiem  of  the  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  cover  it 

ocean.    The  shells  found  in  the  drift  refer  the  was  modified  by  exposure  to  the  distributing  and 

period  of  its  production  to  a  time  sub!<v<iutfnt  to  stratifying  action  of  the  waves,  tides  and  ciir> 

the  pliocene  epoch.    It  preceded  the  extinction  rents. '  The  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  the  clays  of 
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the  drift  would  be  acooiinted  for  nnder  thia  hj-  regularities  of  the  coast  line,  and  coonter  eiuv 
pothesis  by  the  unfavorable  inflaence  of  the  ioe-  rents  giving  diverse  directions  to  the  modem 
bergs  on  the  growth  of  the  testacea  in  the  shallow  drift,  while  the  distribution  of  that  of  ancient 
waters  frequented  by  them,  while  in  other  parts  times  was  remarkably  uniform  in  its  direction, 
of  the  ocean  the  depth  would  be  too  great  for  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  show  that  the 
their  existence  to  be  possible.  The  extent  and  contour  of  the  ancient  continents  was  inoom- 
immense  number  of  modem  icebergs  seem  to  patible  with  the  existence  of  more  uniform  cur- 
prove  their  capacity  to  reproduce  upon  the  shoals  rents  than  those  of  modem  seas;  and  in  the 
and  over  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  nearly  all  the  diluvium  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  the  trans- 
phenomena  of  the  drift  formation.  Measured  as  portation  of  the  bowlders  appears  to  have  been 
they  are  by  miles  in  length,  and  rising  at  times  over  nearly  as  many  degrees  of  latitude  as  are 
more  than  800  feet  in  height,  with  only  \  of  their  traversed  by  modem  icebergs. — Another  class 
balk  then  visible  above  the  water,  they  may  c^  natural  agents  are  observed  to  be  in  oper- 
well  float  off  and  distribute  along  their  track  ation,  producing  effects  similar  to  those  wit- 
the  largest  bowlders  which  they  have  abstracted  nessed  in  the  drift.  These  are  the  gladers, 
from  the  rocky  clif&  down  which  they  moved  as  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  which  gather  in  ele- 

Slaciers  into  the  sea.  80  extensive  are  these  vated  regions,  and  are  dowly  and  irresistibly 
oating  ice  islands  that  they  have  been  mistaken  pushed  down  to  lower  levels.  In  th^  pro- 
by  those  travelling  upon  their  sur£Mse  for  the  gress  they  score  and  groove  the  sur&ce  over 
solid  continent ;  and  one  has  been  known  to  be  which  they  pass,  and  rend  masses  of  rock  from 
aground  where  the  soundings  gave  a  depth  of  the  diffs,  moving  the  fragments  forward,  and 
1,500  feet  of  water.  Urged  on  by  the  broad  finally  leaving  them  roll^  in  the  shapes  of 
current  in  which  they  float,  such  masses  must  bowlders,  and  grooved  by  the  rubbing  to 
exert  an  enormous  power  upon  obstacles  pre-  which  they  were  subjected  when  fixed  in  the 
sented  to  their  progress.  Where  they  mb  upon  ice.  In  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  the  effects 
the  bottom,  this  must  be  worn  and  grooved  thus  produced  are  so  remarkable,  and  sproad 
in  parallel  ftirrows  on  the  line  of  the  straight  over  such  extensive  districts,  that  eminent  ge- 
oourse  of  the  berg,  and  other  sets  of  scratches  ologists  who  have  made  them  their  study  haTe 
would  be  produced  by  succeeding  bergs,  which  been  dbposed  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
might  deviate  slightly  by  a  different  sliuit  of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  glaciers ;  and  in  this  diB* 
current,  or  posdbly  by  the  effect  of  a  strong  position  they  have  be^  confirmed  by  finding 
wind  upon  the  floating  mass,  frx)m  the  exact  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
bearing  of  the  former  set  The  chief  objection  glacial  action  from  the  Alps  having  in  former 
to  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  drift  by  periods  reached  full  50  m.  beyond  their  present 
icebergs  is,  that  no  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  limits.  The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Kane 
great  body  of  lands  covered  with  this  forma-  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  field  in  which 
tion  having  been  submerged  immediately  before  these  operations  are  now  going  on  upon  the 
or  at  the  time  of  its  deposition.  The  beds  of  grandest  scale.  Nearly  the  whole  interior  of 
clay  contuning  marine  shells,  found  on  the  bor-  Greenland,  a  continent  in  itself,  appears  to  be 
ders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  covered  with  one  broad  glacier.  From  its 
and  in  other  localities  near  the  coast,  are  not  edges,  extending  many  hundred  miles  along  the 
traced  into  the  hills  of  the  interior,  nor  to  ele-  northern  seas,  its  fringe  is  ever  falling  in  vast 
vations  exceeding  500  feet  above  the  level  of  masses  of  ice  and  rock  into  the  deep  waters  to 
the  sea.  In  the  strata  of  other  formations,  even  be  floated  off  as  icebergs,  while  from  the  interior 
of  the  most  ancient  periods,  the  occurrence  of  the  great  field  itself  is  slowly  urged  on  in  por- 
marine  fossil  shells  affords  unmistakable  evi-  tions  following  the  same  unvarying  directions, 
dence  of  the  locality  having  been  covered  by  Such  phenomena  furnish  an  explanation  for  sot- 
the  ocean ;  but  in  this  instance  this  familiar  eral  examples  of  diluvium,  which  do  not  admit 
proof  is  wanting  over  areas  of  vast  extent,  large  of  reference  to  the  drifting  of  icebergs  in  a 
portions  of  which  have  been  carefully  explored  polar  current.  In  the  extreme  northern  part 
by  the  most  critical  observers.  It  is  disputed  of  Lapland,  for  instance,  the  distribution  of  the 
that  icebergs  could  produce  the  parallel  scratch-  bowlders  appears  to  have  been  from  the  interior 
es  on  the  rocks;  and  it  is  contended  that  if  towardthe  White  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  But 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  were  beneath  geologists  are  far  from  generally  admitting  the 
the  sea,  the  effect  would  be  to  mitigate  tJ^e  probiU)ility  that  the  large  portions  of  the  e^lh's 
coldness  of  the  dimate,  and  render  this  un-  surface  now  covered  with  the  drift  formation 
fEivorable  for  the  required  production  of  ice-  were  ever  in  a  condition  to  have  been  under  the 
bergs.  It  is  also  objected  that  the  extent  to  action  of  glaciers  moving  in  one  general  direo- 
which  the  bowlders  are  commonly  traced  from  tion ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  have 
their  parent  ledges  upon  the  North  American  recourse  to  them,  when  icebergs  are  now  pro- 
continent  is  usually  limited  to  from  20  to  200  ducing  analogous  effects,  and  upon  a  scale  com- 
m.,  while  the  bergs  which  now  drift  from  mensnrate  with  the  ancient  distribution  of  the 
northern  seas  bring  the  stones  with  which  they  drift. — Beside  these  explanations  to  account  for 
are  charged  from  1,000  to  2,000  m. ;  and  that,  the  phenomena,  drawn  from  operations  now 
moreover,  they  travel  a  very  circuitous  route,  goingon,  the  extent  of  which  we  can  investigate^ 
the  currents  changing  their  course  with  Uie  ir-  and  in  some  measure  appreciate,  a  third  hypothe- 
VOL.  VI. — 31 
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lb  has  been  advanced  by  the  Profeasora  Rosen,  was  elected  to  the  house  of  oonunoiiay  md  ii 
whidi  also  appears  to  haTe  been  adopted  bj  1781  made  a  second  profearional  riait  to  Bnasik 
Mnrdhison.  K^eoting  the  soppoeition  ^'  that  Beside  the  treatise  aboTe  mentioned,  he  polh 
the  cutting  fitigments  and  particles  were  ever  lished  several  pamphlets  on  the  same  aolsiecl. 
pressed  upon  by  ice,  it  appeals  to  the  enormous  DINAGEPOOR,  or  Dinajfqsi,  ft  dismot  ct 
erosive  power  which  a  thick  and  ponderous  British  India,  under  the  lieut  gov.  of  BeogaL 
^eet  of  angular  fragmentary  rock  would  possess  bounded  K.  £.  by  Bootan,  between  laL  M^  6r 
if  driven  forward  at  a  high  velocity  under  the  and  2^"^  88'  N.,  long.  88"*  2'  and  89^  16'  E.; 
waters  of  a  deep  and  general  inundation,  exdted  length  from  N.  to  8.,  180  m. ;  breadth,  75  m.; 
and  kept  in  motion  by  an  energetic  upheaval  and  area,  8,820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,200,000.  It  Is  ft  lomel 
undulation  of  the  earth^s  crust  during  an  era  of  country,  watered  by  tne  Teesta  and  a  vast  mm- 
earthquake  commotion.*'  By  the  uplifting  of  her  of  other  streams,  and  fertile  inrioe^palae^oil 
the  floor  of  an  arctic  sea,  accoropaided,  it  may  be,  seeds,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  oorianoar,  cap- 
by  an  equal  subsidence  of  the  country  south,  a  sicum,  potatoes,  plantains,  many  other  eacolent 
mass  of  water  is  conceived  to  be  converted  by  vegetablee,  and  tine  sugar  cane.  SmaH  qnaiiti* 
earthquake  pulsations  into  a  series  of  stupendous  ties  of  wheat,  barley,  tobacca  and  a  poor  kind  of 
and  rapidly  moving  waves  of  translation.  These,  cotton,  are  also  produced,  bilkworma  are  ex- 
belped  pn  by  the  sdll  more  rapid  flexures  of  the  tensively  reared. — ^Dotaqipoos,  the  capital  of 
floor  over  which  they  move,  are  considered  to  the  district,  is  a  dean  but  ill-built  town,  on  the 
be  agents  adequate  to  produce  the  results  ex-  river  Pumabada.  261  m.  N.  from  Oaleutta,  and 
hibited  in  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  formation,  the  residence  of  the  British  anthoritiea ;  pop. 
Dr.  Whewell,  recognizing  the  wave  o(  transia-  about  26,000. 

tion  as  a  mecfaaniod  agent,  cautions  against  its  DINAPORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  In  the 
being  regarded  as  a  current  which  flows  con-  district  of  Patna.  lieut  governorship  of  Bengal, 
tinuousiy.  Its  eflfect  must  be  to  carry  a  single  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  m.  W.  mm 
mass  along  with  it  at  its  own  velodty,  or  to  give  Patna  and  411 N.  W.  from  CScutta ;  pop.  about 
ft  transient  motion  to  a  series  of  masses  in  sue-  16,000.  It  is  an  important  military  station, 
cession  as  it  passes  over  each,  moving  each  but  noted  for  its  handsome  and  extenMve  canton- 
a  small  distance.  A  tales  of  waves,  each  pro-  ments.  On  July  25,  1857,  a  mutiny  ocoaiTed 
dnced  by  some  paroinrsmal  action,  would  math-  here  which,  though  attended  with  little  im- 
ematicafly  account  for  any  amount  of  result  mediate  bloodshed  was  one  of  the  most  mor- 
He  presents  some  dmple  numerical  calculations,  tifyins  and  serious  disasters  which  befdl  the 
in  which  the  quantities,  it  is  true,  are  hypothet-  Britbh  durins  that  year.  The  garrison  con- 
ical, and  which  as  thev  are  modified  would  pro-  dsted  of  8  fhU  native  in&ntry  regimenta,  beside 
portionately  modify  the  result  by  which  he  ar-  a  European  field  battery  and  parts  of  the  10th 
rives  at  the  condusion  that  a  sea  bottom  450  and  87th  European  foot,  commanded  by  Gen. 
m.  long,  100  m.  broad,  and  500  foet  below  the  Uoyd.  When  symptoms  of  revdt  beoame  vn- 
surface  of  the  water,  raised  either  at  once  or  by  mistakable,  this  officer  took  the  weak  precao- 
parozysmal  lifts,  would  produce  waves  of  trans-  tion  of  removing  the  percussion  caps  frtnn  the 
lation  witli  on  effect  equivalent  to  the  disper-  armory  to  the  officers^  mess-room,  and  then  re- 
sion  of  the  whole  body  of  northern  drift.  quiring  Uie  sepoys  to  give  up  the  cans  already 

DIME(Fr.<ffm«,  contraction  of  <fixi^fii«),  a  sil-  issued.  The  latter  order  was  resisted,  and 
ver  coin  of  tlie  United  States,  of  the  value  of  10  when  the  Britisli  troops  were  called  out  to  en- 
cents,  or  fV  of  &  dollar.  It  was  first  coined  in  force  it,  the  rebels  were  seen  running  at  foil 
1796  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April  2,  1702,  speed  across  the  fields  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
though  pattern  pieces  were  struck  in  1792.  Its  coutrcments.  They  laid  siege  to  Arrah,  attach- 
legal  standards  have  been  as  follows :  by  act  of  ed  themselves  to  the  notorious  Koer  fcMngh,  and 
April  2, 1792,  fineness  892.4  tiiousandths,  weight  gave  great  trouble  throughout  the  revolt.  No 
41.6  grains;  by  act  of  Jan.  18,  1837,  fineness  pursuit  of  them  was  made  until  the  27th,  when 
900  thousandths,  weight  41}  grains ;  by  act  of  an  effort  to  relieve  Arrah  terminated  with  great 
Feb.  21, 1858,  fineness  900  thousandths,  weight  loss  to  the  British.  Gen.  Uoyd,  who  had  served 
88.4  grains.    (See  Coixs.)  with  distinction,  but  was  now  far  advanced  in 

DI MSI) ALE,  Thomas,  baron,  an  English  age,  fell  into  disgrace  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
physician,  born  in  Thovdon«Gamon,  co.  of  Es-  superseded  by  Sir  James  Outram. 
sex,  in  1712,  died  in  flcrtford,  Deo.  80,  1800.  DINDORF,  Wiuielm,  a  (tcnnan  philologist. 
He  was  especially  noted  for  hw  zeal  in  promot-  bom  in  I»ipsio  in  1802.  In  1819,  at  the  age 
ing  inoculation  for  the  small  ]k>x,  ins  success  in  of  17,  he  published  a  continuation  of  the  rom- 
which  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Russia  by  mentarics  on  Aristophanes  l>egun  by  IWrk.  In 
the  empress  Catharine  II.  in  1768,  for  the  pur-  1828  he  was  api>ointod  professor  of  the  history 
pose  of  inoculating  herself  and  her  son.  Cath-  of  literature  in  the  university  of  I^ipsic,  but  ns 
arine  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  baron  and  signed  tliis  ofiice  in  1833.  He  has  edited  I>e- 
large  presents.  He  afterward  visited  Frederic  mostliencH,  i£.soh3*lu!«.  Sophocle^  Eurinides,  Ar- 
il, of  Pruwio,  at  8ans-8ouci,  and  then  return-  istophancs,  &o.,  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
ed  to  England,  where,  in  1776,  he  publlHlied  a  also  many  works  published  at  Paris  and  Leipsie. 
treatise  on  inoculation,  which  was  trnns]ate<l  DINCiELSTEDT,  FRANX,altermanpoei,Dora 
into  all  the  European  languagea.    In  1780  he  in  the  llesMan  village  of  lialsdoif  in  1814^   H* 
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made  himself  first  known  in  literature  by  a  pnb-  Williams,  a  missionary  long  resident  in  Kew  Ze»- 

lioation  of  poems  in  1888,  which  was  foUowed  land,  whose  letter  states  that  they  were  ta]n» 

by  a  series  of  novels,  without,  however,  winning  f^m  Uie  banks  and  bed  of  fresh- wator  rivers^ 

much  reputation  until  1840,  when  lus  Lieder  buried  only  slightly  in  the  mud,  and  probably 

eines  Jcosmapolitiichen  Naehttodehten  appeared,  quite  recently;  that  the  birds  formerly  eidsted 

Sinco  then  he  has  published  a  great  yarietr  of  in  consideralue  numbers,  and  must  have  attained 

poems,  tales,  books  of  travel,  &a,  among  which  during  a  very  long  life  a  height  of  14  or  16  feet 

his  Oedichte  (Stuttgart,  1846)  are  the  most  sue-  The  bird  to  which  these  bones  belonged  was 

cessfuL    In  1850  he  was  anpointed  director  of  called  moa  bv  the  naitives.  The  names  given  1^ 

the  royal  theatre  at  Munich  on  account  of  the  Owen  were  ainomu  giganteuSy  height  at  least  10 

success  of  his  tragedy  Daaffatu  de$  BamevML  feet;  D.  fn^«n«,9  feet;  D.  ttru^iAsf,  7feet:  2>. 

His  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  the  stage  dn>mioide9j 6  feet;  D,  didifimnis^^  feet;  anai^ 

by  Jenny  Lutzer,  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  otidififrmiiy  of  the  size  of  the  great  bustard, 

who  became  his  wife  in  1844.  'From  these  spedmens  he  inferred  that  the  wings 

DINKA,  DsNKA,  or  Donka,  a  ^strict  of  were  quite  rudimentary ;  that  the  large  oerviMl 
eastern  Soodan,  Africa,  between  lat  9^  and  12^  vertebra  supported  a  powerful  beak ;  and  that 
N.,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr-  its  strong  legs  were  used  in  scratching  up  the 
el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  which  septfates  it  from  soil  to  obtain  the  nutritious  roots  of  the  fema 
the  territory  of  the  ShUlooks,  8.  W .  of  8ennaar  which  are  so  characteristic  of  those  islandsL 
and  N.  of  the  river  Sobat,  which  separates  it  He  draws  a  portrait  of  this  gigantic  bird,  tha 
frt>m  the  land  of  the  Nuehn ;  the  eastern  boun-  highest  living  form  in  that  part  of  the  globei 
dary  is  unknown.  It  consists  of  a  low  and  with  no  terrestrial  mammal  to  contest  its  poa- 
marshy  plain,  subiect  to  frequent  inundationS|  session  of  the  soU  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
and  contdning  but  few  isolated  mountains,  Polynesian  colony.  Such  large  and  probably 
among  which  is  the  Jebel  Niemati,  or  mountain  stupid  birds,  wi&out  ^e  instinct  or  perhaps  the 
of  the  Dinkas.  A  number  of  long  swampy  isl-  abilitv  to  escape  or  defend  themselves,  would 
ands  covered  with  reeds  and  a  dense  growth  of  soon  become  extinct  under  the  persecution  of 
creeping  plants,  which  extend  along  the  right  man,  whose  sole  aim  would  be  to  obtain  a  sup- 
bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  described  as  ply  of  animal  food  ftom  such  easy  prey ;  the 
forming  a  barrier  against  invasion  frt>m  that  diminutive  apteryx  would  escape  for  a  longer 
quarter  on  the  W.  boundary.  The  shores  pre-  period,  but  even  this  is  almost  on  the  point  of 
sent  magnificent  scenery,  being  lined  with  tarn-  extinction.  In  a  8d  memoir  (p.  807),  read  in 
arinds,  creepers  of  a  lai^  species,  and  the  lotus  1846,  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  of 
shining  in  great  numbers  like  double  white  lilies,  specimens  confirmed  the  deduction  as  to  the 
The  inhabitants,  called  Dinkas,  are  a  savage  and  rudimentary  condition  of  the  wings  by  the  dia> 
ugly  race  of  negroes.  They  are  said  to  worship  covery  of  a  keelless  sternum ;  showed  that  the 
the  moon,  and  never  to  commence  warfare  when  species  of  this  essentially  terrestrial  genus  were 
that  luminary  is  above  the  horizon.  They  are  heavier  and  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
ruled  by  chie&  and  a  king,  and  have  a  city  on  heif^t,  more  powerfal  scratchers,  and  lees  swift 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  of  foot  than  the  ostrich,  but  in  different  degrees 

DINORNIS  (Gr.  decvor,  terrible,  and  opmr,  according  to  the  species;  and  indicated  an  af- 

bird),  a  gigantic  extinct  bird,  whose  bones  have  finity  to  the  dodo  m  the  shape  of  the  skull,  with 

been  found  in  New  Zealand.    The  history  of  a  lower  cerebral  development,  and  consequently 

this  genua,  established  by  Prof.  Owen,  is  one  of  greater  stupiditv.    He  formed  a  new  genua, 

the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  correct-  palapteryXy  of  the  species  ingens  and  dramiai' 

nessof  the  great  laws  of  the  correlation  of  parts  dea^  chanicterized  bv  a  posterior  or  4th  toe, 

so  beautifully  elaborated  bv  Ouvier.    In  vol.  iii.  the  8  of  the  dinomu  all  being  anterior  toes; 

of  the  ''  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  he  added  the  8  new  species,  2>.  eramti^  D.  eotif- 

of  London,''  p.  29,  is  the  first  paper  by  Owen  on  aHnui^  and  D,  eurtnu^  all  of  small  size.    In  ft 

this  subject    He  had  received  from  New  Zea-  4th  paper  (p.  845),  read  in  1848,  he  establiahea 

land  a  fragment  of  a  femur,  6  inches  long,  and  a  new  genus,  aptamU^  in  which  he  places  what 

with  both  the  extremities  broken ;  from  itstex-  he  formerly  called  2>.  otsid/^farmu ;  this  has  ft 

ture  and  size  he  concluded  that  it  belonged  to  a  large  surfeoe  for  the  hind  toe,  a  strong  perfo- 

bird  of  the  struthious  order,  but  heavier  and  n^  calcaneal  process,  and  a  more  posterior 

more  sluggish  than  the  ostrich ;  the  bone  was  position  of  the  condyle  for  the  inner  toe ;  it  re- 

not  mineralized,  and  retained  much  of  its  ani-  sembles  the  apteryx  in  the  comparative  short- 

mal  matter,  though  it  had  evidently  remained  ness  of  the  metatarsus.    In  this  he  des(^bes 

in  the  ground  for  some  time ;  this  was  in  1889.  perfect  sknlls  and  beaks  of  these  birds,  from 

In  a  2d  memoir  (p.  285),  communicated  in  which  he  concludes  that  the  dinornu^  though 

1843,  he  gives  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  resemblingtheftrut^iwiiain  the  extraordinary 

skeletons  of  6  species  of  a  struthious  bird,  which  development  of  the  legs  and  the  rudimentary 

he  called  dinomUy  which  appeared  to  have  be-  condition  of  the  wings,  does  not  come  very  dose 

come  extinct  within  the  historical  period  in  the  to  any  existing  strutnious  birds  in  its  adze*like 

niwth  island  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  dodo  had  beak,  crocodihan  cranium,  form  of  the  pelvia, 

In  Mauritius ;  these  specimens,  47  in  number,  and  proportions  of  the  metatarsus.    The  ^us 

hadbeensenttoDr.  BucUandbytheRev.  Mr.  jMi^terya?  belongs  to  the  jCrut&tmuto,  being  m 
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some  respects  iDtermediate  between  op^^y  J  and  taining  the  bones  of  tbe  Irish  elk,  mammoth, 
iromaiu*.  The  law  of  the  ffeographical  locoliza-  &o.,  to  that  of  England ;  and  that  the  last  of 
Uon  of  animals,  so  remarkfu>ly  illustrated  in  the  the  moas  was  destroyed  by  the  earliest  inhab- 
reoenl  progress  of  geology,  receives  an  addi-  itants  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  dodo  was  extir- 
tional  confirmation  by  this  occurrence  in  the  pated  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Maaritioa,  and 
river  banks  of  New  Zealand  of  remains  of  gigan-  the  Irish  elk  by  the  early  British  and  Celtic 
tic  birds  allied  to  the  small  species  still  existing  tribes.  In  a  more  recent  paper  in  the  ^  Pro- 
only  in  the  same  islands.  In  vol.  i  v.  of  the  ^^  Trans-  ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,*'  for  April  8, 
actions  "  (p.  1),  in  1850,  the  feet  and  the  ster-  1856,  ProU  Owen  describes  the  2>.  elephanto- 
nam  are  described,  and  2  new  species  are  alluded  j^im,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  for  the  massive 
to,  viz. :  J),  rheides,  find  P,  robustus;  further  do-  strength  of  the  limbs  and  the  general  propor- 
•oriptions  of  the  skull,  beak,  and  legs  are  given  on  tlons  of  the  breadth  and  bulk  to  the  height ;  be 
pp.  59,  HI,  of  the  same  volume.  Some  years  be-  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mantell  that 
lore  the  discovery  of  these  bones  in  New  Zealand,  this  species  existed  in  the  middle  island  with 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  remarkable  impres-  the  first  Maori  natives.  From  a  connderation 
aions  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connec-  of  these  species,  it  appears  that  those  of  the 
ticnt  river  valley,  in  Massachusetts,  which  were  north  island  were  distinct  from  those  of  the 
believed  to  be  footprints  of  birds,  the  largest  south ;  Cook^s  straits  proved  an  insurmountable 
of  which  must  have  exceeded  the  ostrich  in  barrier  to  birds  which  could  not  fiy,  and  could 
aze.    Geologists  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  hardly,  if  at  all,  swim. 

existence  of  birds  at  this  remote  epoch  on  the        DINOTUERIUM   (Gr.   dfu>oc,  terrible,  and 

simple  ground  of  these  tracks,  and  aid  not  dare  SrjpioPy  animal),  an  extinct  pachyderm  of  im- 

to  construct  even  in  imagination  a  bird  of  such  mense  size,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the 

•topendous  size  as  would  be  required  for  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocene  deposits  of  Europe, 

largest  footprints.    But  the  subsequent  discov-  Asia,  and  Australia.    A  few  teeth  were  found 

ery  of  D,  g^ganttUM  demonstrated  tne  existence  in  France  during  the  last  century,  and  the  early 

of  birds,   at  a  comparatively  recent   period,  part  of  XiiQ  present    In  1829  Prof.  ^QP  dis- 

whose  tracks  would  have  been  larger  than  the  covered  in  the  sands  of  Eppelsheim  a  sufficient 

ibesil  impressions ;  these  recent  birds  would  number  of  bones  to  lead  nim  to  form  a  new 

have  made  tracks  22  inches  long  and  6  wide,  genus  for  this,  the  largest  of  terrestrial  <)uadru- 

oonsiderably  larger  than  those  of  tlie  Connec-  peds.  Cuvier  thought  it  allied  to  the  tapir  from 

ticut  valley.    The  occurrence  of  these  gigantic  the  character  of  its  premolar  teeth,  and  manv 

birds  in  New  Zealand,  with  their  wingless  bodies,  writers,  and  among  tliem  Pictet,  classed  it  witK 

and  reptile-like  condition  of  the  respiratory  ap-  the  manati  and  herbivorous  cetaceans.    Prot 

Kratus  (from  the  non-permeability  of   their  Kaup  considered  it  a  pachyderm,  intermediate 
nes  to  air),  adds  much  to  the  evidence  that  between  the  mastodon  and  the  tapir.     In  18S6 
similar  apterous  and  low-organized  birds  existed  the  discovery  of  a  cranium  by  l>r.  Kli|»stein 
in  America  during  the  red  sandstone  epoch,  seeme<l  to  settle  the  pO!«ition  of  tbe  dinotherium 
^the  age  of  reptiles,"  when  the  culd-blooded  among  the  pachyderm:* ;  in  1887,  this  head  was 
and  slow-breathing  otipura  exhibited  such  va-  exhibited  at  Paris,   where  several  cast"*  were 
rious  forms  and  so  great  a  number  of  species,  taken.    It  is  nearly  4  feet  long.  2  feet  broad. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Owen  that  New  and  1^  feet  high,  itn  summit  divide<1  into  2  port* 
Zealand  may  be  the  remnant  of  a  largo  tract  by  a  well-marked  rid^'c,  and  it^  occipital  snrfdce 
over  which    the    struthious    family  formerly  wide  and  oblique,  with  a  globular  (H'cipital  ixm- 
ranged;  ho  says:  **One  might  almost  be  dis-  dyle;  the  nasal  aperture  i;*  very  largo,  as  in  the 
pOM.'<l  to  ropird  New  Zealand  as  one  end  of  a  elephant  and  mastiMlon,  with  tlielar^^^  sulxirbiial 
mighty  wave  of  the  unstable  and  ever-shifting  foramina  indicating  the  iMW5!e>iion  of  a  pn»bo><:s. 
cnwt  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  op[»osite  end.  The  lower  jaw  is  remarkable  for  its  curve  d.>wn- 
after  having  l»een  long  submergeil.  has  again  word,  and  its  2  tusks  iH)inting  in  thesamediroo- 
risen  with  its  accumulated   depicts  in  North  tion,  forming  a  li<M»k  al>ont  3  teet  in  length  and 
America,  show  in;;  us  in  the  Connect  ii'ut  sand-  describing  J  of  a  circle.  Tlie  primary  teeth  appear 
stones  of  the  fKTinian  (HTiod  the  ftxit  prints  of  to  have  1m  en  12,3  t>n  each  side  of  each  jaw.  ac<* 
tbe  gigantic  binls  whi«'h  trotl  its  surface  In-foro  the  j)frmaneiit  teeth  2«\  5  on  each  s-ide  of  en-  K 
it  sank  ;  and  tt>  surmise  that  the  intenncdiate  jaw  ;  the  ln)iit2  «»n  each  >ide.  makiriir  H,  .iro  j-ri- 
body  of  the  land-wave,  uliinjr  which  the  tfiuoruit  molars,  and  re»«iniMe  th«»M*  of  the  t:»]»ir  :  the  ii;w 
may  have  travelled  to  New  Zealand,  has  pn»-  i»er  12  teetli.  the  true  molar*.  reMnil»!e  tl.i»M>  «'f 
gressively  subside<l,  and  nt»w  lie'*  lK»nej5th  tlie  the m:l^t<HlllM in  their  tran>ver^e  ridj:! shut  ditFer 
Pacific  ocean."  ( <>/*.  cit,  vol.  iil.  p.  'V2><.)  Tln»n;rli  fn>in  tliem  in  thrir  j-piare  form  :  ihev  are  devi !- 
many  <if  these  lK>nes  an»  apparently  i>f  re<*ent  oikmI  vertically,  a^^  in  man  and  niti^t  momnio!.^ 
date,  and  though  it  is  n<»t  imp(»^H]ili>,  in  tlio  while  th(W4' of  tiieelcphatit  family  are  deve!>>f'>^^i 
opinion  of  H»rne,  that  the  (/f/i"mM,  like  the  <!/>-  horiz>»ntalIy.     If  tlie  K>nes  of  the  trunk   and 
teryx^  m.*iy  htill  exist  in  the  interinr  of  thi»M>  oxtr^-mitir'*  attrihuted  to  ihi'*  animal  roa!ly  lt»- 
islands.  ttiey  Ulnng  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  Inn;;  to  it,  wMcli  iNvxtH.»\'dinf:ly  doubtful,  it  would 
classof  extinct  ^'enera.   I >r.  Mantell  thinks  they  have  a  length  of  \X  feet  and  a  height  of  14, 
belong  to  u  iHrriod  as  remc»to,  in  nidation  to  the  2  fei*t  longer  and  higher  than  the  largest  mas- 
•ur&oeof  ^ew  Zealand,  as  the  diluvium  con-  todon  discovered.     The  shoulder  blade  b  d*- 
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scribed  as  like  that  of  the  mole,  indicating  that  organized  in  1752,  and  named  in  honor  of  Qot. 
the  fore  feet  were  adapted  for  digging  in  the  Dinwiddle.  Capital,  Dinwiddie  Conrt  Honse. 
earth.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  DINWIDDIE,  Robert,  lieatenant-govemor 
this  animal  was  most  terrestrial  or  aquatic  in  its  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Scotland  abont  1690,  died 
habits.  Pictet,  in  his  TVaite  de  paleontologie  in  England,  Ang.  1,1770.  While  acting  as  clerk 
(1858,  vol  i.  p.  871),  expresses  the  opinion  that  to  a  collector  of  the  customs  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
it  was  a  herbivoroas  cetacean,  from  the  long  ish  West  India  islands,  he  was  instrumental  in 
and  hanging  tusks  which  a  terrestrial  anim^  detecting  and  exposing  the  frauds  practised  by 
could  hardly  use,  the  depression  of  the  occipital  his  principal,  ana  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
bone  ^this  being  nearly  vertical  in  the  pachy-  he  was  soon  after  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
derms),  the  wide  opening  of  the  nasal  fosses,  the  of  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1752L 
form  of  the  intermaxillaries  and  of  the  ocular  and  remained  until  Jan.  1758,  when  he  retomea 
and  temporal  fosssB ;  he  would  make  it  an  aqui^  to  Eng^d.  His  administration  covered  a  stir* 
tic  animal,  though  coming  nearer  the  probos-  ring  period  in  colonial  history,  and  he  proved 
cidians  than  does  the  existing  manati ;  living  himself  a  zealous  and  active  officer,  although 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  fed  upon  the  fleshy  totally  ignorant  of  military  affieurs.  He  had. 
portions  of  plants  which  it  rooted  up  with  its  however,  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  capacity  or 
tusks.  On  the  contrary,  Owen,  Kaup,  and  De  Washington,  whom  in  1758  he  appointed  adju- 
Blainville  consider  it  a  terrestrial  proboscidian,  tant-general  of  one  of  the  4  military  districts  of 
intermediate  between  the  mastodon  and  tapir.  Virginia,  and  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  expoa- 
These  two  opinions  are  really  not  very  different  tnlate  with  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio 
from  each  other,  since  it  is  now  generally  agreed  for  his  aggressions  upon  British  territory.  At 
that  the  manati  and  dugong,  or  the  herbivorous  the  outbr^ik  of  hostilities  with  the  French  and 
oetacea,  must  be  removed  from  the  order  of  Indians,  he  called  upon  the  governors  of  the 
cetacea  and  placed  among  the  pachydermata,  other  provinces  to  make  common  cause  against 
of  which  last  they  are  the  embryonic  type,  them,  and  oonvened  the  house  of  burgesses 
(For  details  on  this  subject  see  the  "Proceedings  of  Virginia  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance-  security.  Entertaining  peculiar  notions  of  the 
ment  of  Science,**  8d  meeting,  in  Charleston,  royal  prerogative  and  of  his  own  importance, 
8.  C,  March,  1850,  p.  42.)  Considering  then  the  he  was  highly  incensed  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
dinotherium  to  be  a  true  pachyderm,  its  favorite  latter  body  in  voting  money  for  the  public  de- 
element,  air  or  water,  may  be  a  matter  of  ques-  fence,  and  at  their  refosal  to  put  it  under  his 
tion.  It  has  no  incisor  teeth ;  its  inferior  tudcs  absolute  disposal  In  1754  he  suggested  to 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  drawing  its  heavy  the  British  board  of  trade  the  propriety  of 
body  out  of  water  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
they  would  also  serve  for  rooting  up  aquatic  funds  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  the  suc- 
planta,  assisted  by  the  mole- shaped  fore  feet,  ceeding  year  he  was  one  of  the  5  colonial  gov- 
Dr.  Buckland  suggests  that  the  tusks  served  to  ernors  whoat  an  interview  with  G^n.  Braddock, 
anchor  the  animal  to  the  shore,  while  it  slept  in  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  memorialized  the  ministiy 
the  water.  It  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  to  the  same  effect  After  the  defeat  of  Braa- 
call  it  an  aquatic  pachyderm,  similar  in  habits  dock,  he  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the 
to  the  hippopotamus,  living  in  lakes  and  marshes,  military  operations  on  the  frontiers^  displaying 
The  best  known  species  (i>.  g iganUum,  Kaxxp)  great  incapacity,  and  wearying  Washington,  then 
was  found  at  Eppelsheim,  a  few  leagues  soutn  in  command  of  the  colonial  troops,  by  frequent 
of  Mentz,  in  clayey  marl  about  18  feet  below  exhibitions  of  ill  temper,  folly,  or  caprice.  He 
the  surface,  in  connection  with  bones  of  other  enjoyed  littie  popularity  in  Virginia,  where  his 
pachyderms ;  their  remains  have  been  found  arrogance  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
only  in  the  miocene  strata.  Other  smaller  spe-  legislature,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to  exact 
cies  are  described,  as  the  2>.  Outieri  (Kaap\  iUegal  or  obsolete  fees,  such  as  a  pistole  for  every 
Z>.  minutum  (lEL  de  Meyer),  and  i>.  proawim  patent  granted,  a  perquisite  which  no  governor 
(Eichwald),in£Qrope;  D,  Iridicum  (O&ntley  and  Lad  claimed  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of 
Falconer),  from  the  Sivalik  hills ;  and  the  2>.  his  departure  he  was  also  charged  with  having 
auatrale  (Owen),  of  Australia.  appropriated  to  Ms  own  use  the  sum  of  £20,000 
DINWIDDIE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Va.,  bound-  which  had  been  sent  by  the  British  government 
ed  N.  by  the  Appomattox  river,  and  8.  W.  by  as  a  compensation  to  Virginia  for  moneys  ex- 
the  Nottoway ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  pended  by  her  beyond  her  proportion,  and  which 
25,118,  of  whom  10,880  were  slaves.  It  has  a  he  never  satisfactorily  acconnted  for. 
rolling  sur&ce  and  a  soil  well  adapted  to  grain  DIOCESE  (Gr.  dcoixi^crcr,  administration),  an 
and  tobacco.  In  1850  it  produced  804,556  bush-  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  state,  the  circuit  of  a 
els  of  Indian  corn,  60,275  of  wheat,  and  1,782,521  bishop*8  jurisdiction.  In  Roman  antiquity,  the 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  8  cotton  factories,  term  dioccssii  designated  one  of  the  4  prefect- 
25  flour  and  grist  mills,  3  newspaper  offices,  86  ures  or  civil  divisions  into  which  the  empire 
churches,  and  1,092  pupils  attending  schools  and  was  partitioned  by  Constantine  the  Great ;  and 
academies.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,-  at  a  later  period  the  empire  became  divided  into 
587,279.  ,  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  from  14  dioceses  or  prefectures,  which  comprehended 
Bichmond  to  Weldon,  N.  0.    The  county  was  120  provinces.    The  civil  constitution  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  goyenimeDt  of  the  church,  and  stantios,  somamed  Chloraa,  sod  of  a  noble  lfii» 
the  diocese  was  originally  a  great  ecclesiastical  sian,  and  father  of  Constantine  the  Great.  ThcM 
district,  embracing  several  biaiioprics,  and  under  two  princes  received  the  title  of  Cnsars,  and  hav- 
tlie  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  the  principal  city,  ing  repudiated  their  wives,  Galeriua  married  the 
who  bore  the  title  either  of  metropolitan,  arch-  daughter  of  Diocletian,  and  Constantins  the  step- 
bishop,  exarch,  or  patriarch.  The  diocese  is  daughter  of  Maximian.  Britain,  Ganl,  and  Spain 
DOW  m  the  Roman  Catholic  church  tlie  district  were  assigned  to  Constantins ;  Galeriua  received 
subject  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  authority  the  Blyrian  and  Danubian  nrovinces ;  Italy,  Af- 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop ;  in  the  episcopal  rica,  with  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  the  Tyni^e- 
Protestant  churches,  the  district  ruled  by  a  nian  sea,  were  held  by  Maximian ;  while  Diode- 
bishop  ;  and  in  the  Evangelical  church  of  Ger-  tian^  the  head  of  all,  retained  under  liis  own 
many,  the  combination  of  parishes  under  tlie  dominion  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  prorinces  of 
care  of  a  superintendent  In  England,  every  Asia.  By  this  arrangement,  on  the  death  of 
diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries ;  each  either  of  the  Augusti,  as  Maximian  and  Diode- 
archdeaconry  at  least  nominally  into  rural  dean-  tian  were  stvled,  the  Cffisar  who  had  been  aa- 
eries ;  and  every  deftnery  into  parishes.  sodated  with  him  was  to  be  his  succeesor,  and 
DIOCLETIAN,  Valerius,  a  Roman  emperor,  another  Cfesar  was  to  be  appointed.  The£« 
bom  at  Doclea  or  Dioclea,  a  small  village  near  four  princes,  it  was  thought,  would  hold  one  an- 
Salona  in  Dalmatia,  A.  D.  245,  died  in  Salona  other  in  check,  so  that  no  one  of  them  would 
in  318.  Ho  was  of  obscure  parentage,  but  by  be  able  to  attiun  to  uncontrolled  power.  The 
his  abilities  rose  n^)idly  in  the  army.  On  the  plan  was  for  a  time  successful.  Maximian  anb- 
death  of  Numerian  in  284,  he  was  named  em-  dued  the  rebellious  provinces  of  western  Afri- 
peror  by  the  troops,  then  returning  from  the  ca ;  Diocletian  reduced  and  secured  Egypt ; 
Persian  expedition  which  they  had  commenced  Galerius  not  only,  under  the  superintendence 
under  Cams,  but  liad  abandoned  on  the  sudden  of  his  father-in-law,  compelled  the  haughty  Per- 
deatli  of  the  latter.  They  retreated  under  his  sians  to  make  a  treaty  which  secured  the  fron- 
8on  Kumorian,  who  died  on  the  march,  not  im-  tiers  of  that  port  of  tlie  empire  for  40  years,  but 
probably  at  tlie  instigation,  if  not  by  the  hand,  uf  also  vigilantly  guarded  tlie  Danubian  frontier ; 
Arrius  Aper,  his  father-in-law.  ThedcatliofXu-  while  Constantius  invaded  Britain,  which  for 
merian  was  concealed  for  a  time,  but  tlie  soldiers,  several  years  had  been  detached  from  the  rest 
having  discovered  it,  chose  Diocletian  emperor,  of  the  empire  under  the  mie  of  the  nsurfier 
and  the  latter  immediately  plunged  his  sword  Carausius,  and  restored  that  island  to  the  con- 
into  the  bosom  of  Aper,  thus  avenging  the  death  trol  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  the  evils  of 
of  Numerian,  and  at  the  same  time  happily  ful-  this  system  of  division,  though  not  immediate, 
filling  an  old  prophecy  which  he  had  received  were  certain ;  and  the  peraianent  splitting  of 
from  a  druidess  in  Gaul,  to  the  effect  that  he  the  empire  into  2  dbtinct  governments  was  its 
would  reign  when  he  should  have  slain  the  wild  legitimate  result.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of 
boar  (I^t.  aper).  But  Diocletian  was  not  with-  alxnit  21  years,  Diocletian,  moved  by  his  intinn 
out  a  rival ;  Carinus,  brother  of  Numerian,  was  health,  or,  as  is  suid,  by  the  |>ersuaAionH  or  mvn- 
reco};nizedaseiii{H.'ror  in  Euro{»e.  Theamiiesof  aces  of  his  son-in-law  Galerius,  voluntarily  re- 
the  hostile  sovereigns  met  near  tlie  small  city  signed  the  thmne  (3o5),  and  retiretl  to  Salona  in 
of  Mnrgus,  not  for  from  the  Danube  in  Ma'sia,  his  native  country  of  I  >alnmtia,  where  he  pas<ted 
where  victory  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  the  remaining  8  years  of  his  life  in  retiremcr.t. 
veteran  legions  of  the  West ;  but  Carin us,  eager-  Maximian,  aci'ording  to  a  previous  agreeniviit« 
ly  following  the  flying  enemy,  was  killed  by  abdicated  at  the  suine  time,  but  was  not  so  eon- 
one  of  liis  own  officers,  and  his  amiy  readily  tented  in  a  private  station  as  Dioi^letian,  and.  a 
acknowledged  Diocletian  as  his  successor.  The  few  yenrs  later,  wrote  to  bin  fomK*r  colleague, 
latter  soc>n,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  as-  proposing  to  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  guvern- 
sociute  with  himself  a  colleague  in  the  supreme  ment.  The  re|i] y  of  1  >i(K'letian  has  become  celo- 
dominion,  and  lixeil  his  choice  on  Maximiun,  brated.  '' Would  you  could  see,**  he  says  ^*  tl.v 
his  old  eoin]»unu>n  in  amis,  a  rough  barbarian,  cabbages  planted  by  my  hand  at  Salona;  \ou 
whom  he  invented  with  the  imi»erial  dignity  in  would  then  never  think  of  urging  such  an  at- 
286,  and  in  whom  he  found  a  useful  assistant  tempt.*'  l>it>cletian  introduced  great  ch.inc«^ 
and  a  c(»nstant  friend.  The  Koman  em]>ire  was  in  the  Roman  state.  He  stru<*k  a  severe  b!i»w 
beset  with  enemies  and  torn  by  factions.  Tlie  at  tlie  waning  intluenroof  the  senate  by  the  r«- 
peasants  uf  Gaul  n»e  in  arms ;  Mauritania  was  moval  (»f  his  court  from  Uome  to  Nironu-«!..i, 
in  reU'llion ;  lilgj'pt  was  disturlnrd  by  external  reduce<l  the  nuinWrs  and  the  imiK>rtauce  of  tin- 
enemies  and  internal  convuUions;  while  all  pnetorian  guards,  dividetl  the  {inkvim-es  s<>a«tu 
along  the  frontier,  from  the  Kuiihratini  to  the  Iessi*n  the  ]>ower  of  the  provincial  g«»verr«>irN 
Khine,  the  barl>arians  were  threatening  to  de-  and  incri*asiMl  the  dignity  and  ceremony  ^jth 
stroy  the  empire  by  the  invasions  of  their  count-  which  the  enipenir  was  ^urronlldl■d.  He  i-*  dv- 
less  h<»rde<.  Maximian  suImIui^^  the  (Jallie  i>eus-  servedly  censured  for  i»erM»cuting  the  l'hri*lian* : 
anta,  B:u;aud:e.  us  they  were  stUe^l,  but  Di<H.*le-  but  it  is  supposed,  as  he  himself  M.*emiHl  to  U» 
tian  was  com pelU-^l  to  strengthen  the  empire  by  favorably  di*|K>sed  to  them  during  the  greater 
raising  two  more  Uoman  soldiers  to  the  ]>urple,  part  of  his  reign,  and  as  he  was  much  under  the 
Galerius,  son  of  a  Dacian  shepherd,  and  Cuu-  mtluence  of  Galerius,  a  superstitioua  »ava^, 
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that  he  may  have  been  induced  to  panne  this  the  ''Papal  Rotlon  of  Pnrgatorj^  (1^19);  ft 

coarse  by  the  artful  persnasions  of  the  latter.  French  translation  of  Job,  Eooledastes,  and  Cten- 

It  most  be  remembered  also,  that  the  greater  tides  (16S8),  of  the  Psalms  (1640),  and  of  the 

part  of  these  perseoations  took  place  aft^  Dio-  whole  Hebrew  Bible  (1644) ;  Glaua  in  Saneta 

cletian  had  resigned  his  anthority.  BibUa  (foL  Geneva,  1641),  in  Italian;  and  a 

DIODATT,  DoicBMico,  an  Italian  archeolo-  great  number  of  other  theological  and  oontro- 

gist  and  theologian,  bom  in  Naples  in  1786,  versial  writings. 

died  there  in  1801.    He  wrote  several  works  on  DIODORUS^  commonly  called  Diodobto  Si- 

ecclesiastical  history,  and  one  on  the  coins  of  the  oulus,  a  Sicilian  historian  of  the  time  of  Oasar 

Italian  states;  but  the  work  by  which  he  became  and  Augostus,  was  bom  in  A^^yrium,  but  the 

widely  known,  and  which  will  remain  one  of  precise  epochs  both  of  his  birth  and  of  hia 

the  most  curious  monuments  of  ingenious  spec-  death  are  unknown.    He  spent  SO  years  in  oom- 

ulatioD,  is  entitled  De  Chruto  Cfrwes  loquente  posiog  a  universal  history,  and  in  the  prepank 

Bureiiatio,  qua  o$tenditur  Oraeam  iive  HeUd-  tion  of  this  work  he  traversed  a  large  portion 

niitieam  Linguam  cum  JudmU  omnUnu^  turn  ipH  of  Europe  and  Aria.    The  first  6  booKS  treated 

adeo  Chriito  Domino  et  Apostoliij  nativam  ae  of  the  tunes  anterior  to  the  Trq{an  war ;  the 

vemaculamjtti9$e  (Naples,  1767).    The  strange  11  foUowing  extended  to  the  death  of  Alexander 

theory  that  Greek  was  the  native  language  of  the  Great ;  while  in  the  26  remaining,  the  hia- 

the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Ghrist,  not  oiAj  tory  was  brought  down  to  the  lame  of  Julius  Gas- 

familiar  to  tne  cultivated  classes,  but  the  dialect  sar.    Gf  tins  extensive  work,  which  was  styled 

of  the  common  people,  is  advocated  in  this  work  Bi/SXiotfi^iciy,  or  Bi/SXiotfnioy  'Itrropuof  (library,  or 

with  remarkable  subtlety,  nice  comparison  of  historical  library),  we  nave  now  only  15  books 

passages,  and  a  great  variety  of  proora,  both  ex-  entire,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  rest.    The 

temal  and  internaL  The  Bella  Gruscan  academy  first  6  books^  contahodng  the  ancient  histoqr  of 

made  him  at  once  one  of  its  associate  members,  the  eastern  nations^  tibe  Ethiopians,  Egvptiansi 

and  the  delighted  empress  of  Russia,  patron  of  and  Greeks,  and  the  10  firom  the  11th  to  the 

the  Greek  <march,  sent  a  gold  medal  to  the  man  20th  inclusive,  comprising  the  history  of  events 

who  had  done  such  service  to  the  language  of  from  the  second  Persian  war,  480  B.  G.,  down  to 

the  sacred  records.  802  B.  G.,  remidn  entire.    Manv  fragments  of 

DIODATI,  Giovunn,  a  Swiss  theologian,  bom  the  other  books  are  preserved  m  the  works  of 
in  Geneva  in  1576,  died  in  1649.  His  parenta,  Photius,  and  in  the  Eclogm^  or  selections,  made 
refugees  from  persecution,  had  found  that  home  by  order  of  the  emperor  Oonstantine  Porphy- 
in  Geneva  which  was  denied  them  in  tiieir  na-  rogenitus.  Hie  Bibliotheca  is  the  only  work 
tive  city  of  Lncca.  At  21  years  he  became,  on  of  Diodorus  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  nomination  of  Beza,  a  professor  of  Hebrew,  the  collection  of  letters  attributed  to  him  beinff 
In  1608  he  was  made  parish  minister  in  the  probably  a  forgery.  It  is  written  in  the  style  en 
Reformed  church,  and  in  1609  became  professor  annak,  and  the  events  are  narrated  in  a  coufba- 
of  theology.  On  a  visit  to  Venice  he  nad  sev-  ed  and  discordant  manner ;  but  the  work  is  val- 
eral  iuterviews  with  Ful^ntins  and  Fra  Paolo  uable  as  giving  us,  if  not  always  information  of 
Sar  pi,  the  famous  historian  of  the  council  of  facts,  at  least  of  the  opinions  of  men,  with  regard 
Trent,  at  the  time  that  they  were  resisting  the  to  a  period  in  history  conceming  which  our  In- 
secnlar  influence  of  the  papacy.  In  1618-*19  formation  is  so  exceedingly  meagre,  that  the 
Diodati,  already  noted  as  a  preacher  both  in  slightest  addition  to  it  ia  of  great  value.  The 
France  and  Switzerland,  attended  the  sjmod  of  fbrst  5  books  are  especially  prized  on  this  ao- 
Dort,  where,  with  Theoaore  Tronchin,  he  repre-  count.  Most  of  the  eventa  treated  in  the  other 
aented  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  was  one  of  ten  are  better  told  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
the  6  ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  ar-  who  are  silent,  however,  upon  the  Garthaginian 
tides  of  faith.  In  this  synod  he  showed  him-  wars  in  Sicily  rdated  by  IModorus.  The  best 
self  a  zealou3  Galvinist,  and  offended  many  by  modem  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  L. 
his  bitterness  against  the  Remonstrant  party.  Dindorf  (6  vols.  8vo.,Leipno,  1828),  and  Mtdler 
In  1683  he  drew  up,  along  with  Le  Glero,  a  (Paris,  1842-^4).  That  portion  of  his  history 
preface  to  the  confession  of  faith  of  Gyril  Lucar,  whidi  relates  to  the  successors  of  Alexander 
patriarch  of  the  Greek  church  at  Gonstantinople.  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Stocker 
This  remarkable  and  unfortunate  prelate  had  (4to.,  London,  1669).  ms  whole  work  was  trans- 
been  for  many  years  the  associate,  correspond-  lated  by  lliomas  Gogan  (fol.,  London,  1658), 
ent,  and  admirer  of  the  leading  reformers,  and  and  by  G.  Booth  (fol.,  London,  1700  or  1721 ; 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  engraft  Lu-  republished,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  London,  1814). 
theran  and  even  Gal vinistio  ideas  upon  the  creed  DIOGENES,  a  Gynic  philosopher,  bom  in  Si- 
of  the  eastern  church.  In  1645  Diodati  relin-  nope,  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor  about  412,  died 
quished  his  office  as  professor,  and  passed  the  near  Gorinth,  828  B.  G.  Hbuther  was  a  bank- 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  He  er,  and  was  condemned  for  having  adulterated 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  learned  the  c(nnage ;  and  whether  his  son  was  involved 
biblical  scholar  of  his  day.  Among  his  works  in  the  same  condemnation  or  not,  it  is  certain 
are  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible  (1607) ;  a  f^  that  the  latter  left  his  native  country  and  took 
Italian  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1 608S ;  refbge  in  Athens.  Here  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Morti$  Meditatio  Theologiea  (Geneva,  1619) ;  An&thenee^  the  founder  <^  the  Qynic  schod  of 
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nugnifloMtt  dlaiiar  to  aoaa  Mmia, 
witarad  nnUddmi,  waA,  Ham^tag 


|iUlaiopbf.    TbtUttarwMktflntiuiwlIlliigto  ([ItIiik  «  nugi 

iM^Ta  bus,  drlTing  Um  nd«l7  from  his  door,  and  Diogtiam 

nilbMtanisgUniirtth  hUsUS    ''Strike,'^  with  hta  dirt] 

■IdDioeMWt;  "jOQaannotfindmatiekBohBrd  **TlHuItnunideoD 

wtoMfDpelutttagoKww,  while  jonapeak that  with  greater  prida,  O  IHogeiMi^* 

lAMiIwiifatohear."    fHogenea  aooa  g^ned  a  Barij,  iDdepatdont,  eonataiitlr  0 

nprtatimi  loperior  to  that  of  hta  matter  for  Tieaa  of  nuoikind,  a  volnBtary 

nwn  and  caoMfo  wlL    The  aneodotM  related  hla  fbnow-meo,  h«  lived  on  to  ■  great  wn,  «■ 

irfUin,whathertberaraantnieori)ot,wmhelp  died  in  hta  Wth  year.    Aeeocdiag  toDHtpMa 

vmUttorm  a  Judgment  of  the  cliaraat«rof  the  lafirtins,  he  wrou  Mranl  woA^  bat  aatkM- 

maa.    Osa  d^  at  Athwa  the  citltena  mw  Mm  bai  coma  down  to  m  with  the  cnaplka  « 

with  a  Untem  in  faia  hand,  althoogfa  it  was  soma  a^inga   preaerred   hj  Uia  abuiv  Haa 


broad  daj,  a{^iareaUT  aearddng  for  aomethin^.  tlonad  anthor,  and  ft  ia  area  donbtad  bj  aooaa 
OnbeiDgaalcedwhathawaaaeekiDgibarepUed:  wltether  he  erar  wrote  any  tUag.  HawMt 
"Aman."  lie  tiad  foond  children,  lie  aud.  in  taaeh  byleetorea,  hot  ttttaMdhiaiAIIoaMhjiB 
Bparta,  sod  women  in  Athena,  but  man  ha  bad  abort,  iMthr  aanlcneai^  aa  cecariiwafttaa. 
Barer  Been.  At  another  time  he  called  ont :  DIOOEKEBot  An)U.oxu,aGraABUIoa»- 
**  Approach,  all  men ;"  and  when  the  dtisena  pber,  bom  at  Apollonia  tn  Oreta^  floorMbad  la 
drawDear,beatthembaekwithaitiok,ming:  tha  Sth  oentarr  R  C  Vcff  Uttla  ia  kaowa 
"I  called  fivmen,  but  TO  are  excrements."  He  rfhiaUf^  H«  waa  at  AOMaa  |«obaUr  abort 
Bted  to  carrj  a  Koall  drinking  Teewl  with  him,  440,  and  became  iimdted  in  aoaa  tiMMa 
bat  broke  U  on  aealog  a  bo;  drink  fhim  the  tbaie,  perb^ta  ia  conaeqiienea  of  Ua  pWlaacfh 
boQow  of  hla  hand.  He  tlvpt  either  nndar  the  ical  meoolationa.  Tbeaa  latter  wen  Mat- 
portioo  of  lome  baOding,  or  ia  a  tab,  which  optA  In  hit  work  II«p(  *MrnH:,  "Oa  Katan^' 
waa  hb  ordtaarf  dwelling,  and  which  he  car-  which  was  (till  extant  in  tba  ^  taaibay, 
ried  aboot  with  blm.  Tba  truth  of  thitpopolar  tint  of  whicb  we  bare  at  pr  leant  oah  a  fcv 
atatement,  however,  haa  been  much  dieted  fri^menta,  preaerred  in  the  wofka  cf  ArMcda, 
boUi  by  ancient  and  modem  eritka.  He  tanght  Diogenaa  Lafirdoi,  and  Sintididiia,  Hla  fraat 
IntbeatTeetaandpaUioplacea,apnkingwiththe  ot^eot  waa  to  find  the  flnt  prlnt^ila  or  tba 
nbnoat  ^ainneaa,  often  with  mdeneaa,  and  waa  worid,  out  of  which  all  thinga  were  aTohed. 
■Itogether  iaaennble  to  reproadiea  and  insnlta.  like  hia  master  Anazimcne^  he  eama  to  tba 
ffiawitwaa  raadjand  aevere.  Plato  defined  condnsion  that  tbia  great  Btst  principle  waa  air. 
man  la  a  two-legged  animal  witfaoot  f^athera ;  Air  ti  Tarioos  dwreea  of  condeiuaUon  formed 
wberenpMi  Diogoieii  haTlog  itripped  a  fowl  of  the  atanoq>here,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  and  oat 
Ua  {dnmaMithraw  it  among  tba  aebolara  of  the  of  thcae  CTerr  thiog  el><>  wu  evolved.  Batba 
mat  aeademidan,  Uddiog  them  behold  one  of  went  beyood  hu  master  ia  cndowin^thi*  aabtla 
Plato's  men.  B«ng  aik«d  which  ia  the  moat  first  prindple  with  a  certain  intelligence,  pn- 
dangerott*  animel,  he  answered:  "Of  wild  ani-  si^ng  over  the  arrsngement  of  the  nninne, 
mal^  the  slanderer ;  of  tame^e  flatterer."  On  the  marks  of  which  are  viMble  in  the  otder  and 
a  Tojra^  to  tlie  idand  of  JBgioM,  be  was  cap-  beauty  of  creation.  The  bmtea,  be  any%  ar* 
tored  by  pirstea,  and  afterward  sold  as  a  slsive.  inferior  to  man,  because  they  inhale  an  air  )esa 


r,  being  asked  wLat  he  ooolcT  do,  he  an-    world,  too,  h 
A  that  he  ■         ■        -  


aweredthathe  knewhowto  govern  men,  and  imagined  (Im  stars  to  be  Its  organs  of  reapirstiaa- 

bade  tho  crier  to  atk :  "  Who  wants  to  buy  a  The  ftagmenta  of  Dioftenes  wbldi  bare  ccwic 

master  I"     He  was  pnrchsaed  by  Xeniadee,  a  down  to  oa  were  pnbUahed  by  FanasAaitir 

Ominthian.  who  earried  him  home,  and  after-  (Leiprio,  1S80). 

wardsetbim  at  liberty,  IntmitlDg  to  him  the  DIOGENES LABRTITTS, an aneissithtBlatta 

•dncation  of   his  children.     The  rest  of  bis  of  philoeophy,  who  probaUy  lived  towatd  tba 

daft  DiogenM  divided  between  Athens  and  end  of  the  8d  eentaiV,  thoogfa  tho  dataa  of  Ui 

Oorinth,  aod  it  was  at  the  latter  plare  that  hit  birth  and  of  his  death  are  dik*  nnfcaowa,  aad 

aJebritcd  bnt  apoerypbal  interview  with  Alex-  his  life  has  been  placed  aa  eariy  a    —  -  •• 


irtbeGrestissaidtohavetakenplace.    The  of  Aogtutns,  and  ss  late  aathal  of 

king  of  Maoedon,  surprised  at  the  indifl'erenca  the  Great,    He  is  mpDoacd  to  have  ba^  b«a 

wllawblch  he  was  r^^arded  by  the  ragged  phi-  In  Lafrte,  i:>  ' 

kaopher,  who  was  comfortably  baaking  in  the  abaolot^  i"  t:  n   -     li. 

■u  before  his  tnl),  said  to  him:  "lam  Akxan-  loaaphyin^-rfrk.ilivulnl  i[ituli)|>.Mtv  n"!  gir 

dar,"   ''AndI,"wBa  tbereply,''amI>iiseDaa."  iocanaeoL'uiii  ol'ilio  pliUoaa|d»ons  Bctnlousaf 

Alaxaoder  d«alred  him  to  aak  a  bvor;  Init  all  tMr  Uvea,  luid  llln«ttatioaa  ef  tboLr  teaohiap. 

that  the  Cynio  wiahed  waa,  that  Alexander  Ha  eon^dcm  nrori 

would  not  itand  betwaeo  him  and  tho  ana.  bean  deriml  frum 

Strack  with  this  extraordinary  insensil>ili^  to  Indtmuna,  nnd  be  dii 

tba  oMsl  weaknesaea  at  humanity,  the  Kacedo-  tba  loide,  mmi 


idaa  remarted :  "Werelnot  Aleuader,  1  would 
be  Diogwes."  Ue  loved  to  diH>lay  his  contempt 
ef  tba  canimon  eonrlaalaa  of  Ulb.    Plalo  waa 
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I^ltugorea,  aad  whose  last  master  is  Gpicnnu,  thoogli  previooslT'  saraffe,  became  tame  after 
and  which  iaclndea  in  its  oomprshensiTe  em-  eating  their  maater's  fle^. 
brace  Heraclitue,  the  Eleatice,  and  the  Bceptioa.  DIOK  of  Stiucubb,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  cele- 
The  acooDQl  of  these  two  schools  oomprisee  the  brated  for  having  ororthrown  the  power  of 
vbole  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dionyuus  the  Younger,  tjrant  of  that  city,  bora 
first  book,  which  oontaiiis  the  hiatOTT'  of  the  toward  the  close  of  the  Stb  centniy  B.  0.,  killed 
7  wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  he  consideia  ra-  in  8C3.  Under  Dionyaina  the  Elder,  who  was 
tber  oa  precnrsors  to  Qrecian  philosophy  tliaa  married tohis  sister AristomBcbe,heenjojed the 
as  properly  belonging  to  it.  The  work  of  Dio-  favor  of  the  court,  and  amassed  great  wealth; 
genee  is  valnable  for  information  which  we  bat  when  the  jonnger  Dionjsins  sncceeded  to 
coold  obtain  from  no  other  source ;  bnt  it  is  ill-  the  throne,  Dion,  whose  austere  manners  were 
digested,  written  withoDt  critical  judgment,  and  a  constant  rebuke  of  the  royal  debancheriei^ 
often  inaocurote.  Diogenes  is  sappoaed  to  haTe  fell  into  disgrace,  and  at  lost  was  banished  from 
written  some  other  works,  among  which  was  a  Bicily.  He  found  refuge  and  a  fnendlj  recep- 
Tolnme  of  epigrams,  but,  judging  from  the  epeci-  tion  in  Greeoe,  where  be  lived  for  a  while  m 
mens  of  his  talent  in  this  sort  of  composition  affluenoe,  his  income  beingstill  allowed  to  reach 
which  are  fonnd  interwoven  with  his  phUosoph-  him.  Soon,  however,  this  was  cut  off,  and  to 
ical  history,  we  hare  no  canse  to  regret  their  complete  his  disgrace,  his  wife  Arete  was  corn- 
loss.  A  g<Kid  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  pelled  to  marry  another  man.  Dion  knew  that 
H.  O.  Habner  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1828-'S1).  the  Syracnsans  hated  their  tyrannical  ruler, 
A  translation  into  English  was  published  (2  and  he  now  resolved  to  avenge  himself  and 
vols.  8va.,  London,  168S).  There  is  another  his  country  at  the  same  time.  Having  assem- 
translation  by  C.  D.  Tonge  in  Bohn's  "  Clasucal  bled  a  body  of  about  BOO  troops,  he  sailed  tront 
library."  Zacyntbus,  landed  in  Sicily,  and  easily  obtained 
DIOlfBDES.  I.  One  of  the  most  famona  of  possession  of  Syracuse  in  the  absence  of  Diony- 
the  Grecian  beroea  at  the  riege  of  Troy,  and,  sins.  The  troops  of  the  tyrant,  however,  still 
after  Aohillea,  considered  the  bravest  of  all  the  held  the  citadel  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Greeks.  According  to  Homer,  his  father  Ty-  Ortygia,  whence  they  made  a  aally  soon  after 
dens  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  memorable  the  arrival  of  Dion,  and  were  repulsed  only 
expedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes,  and  was  after  a  fierce  combat,  daring  which  Dion  him- 
killed  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  while  DiO'  self  disolayed  great  conra{^  He  was  at  first 
medes  was  still  a  boy.  The  latter,  however,  receivea  by  the  citizens  with  enthnsiasm,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  joined  the  on  his  entry  int«  the  city  he  proolumed  lit>erty 
second  eipedition  against  Thebos.  and  avenged  to  Syracuse.  But  irritated  by  his  harsh  man- 
his  father's  death.  With  BO  ships  he  sailed  in  neis,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  incited  by  the 
the  great  Grecian  armament  to  the  si^e  of  demago^e  Heraclides,  the  people  afterward  ex- 
Troy,  where,  besideamnltitQdeof  victoriesover  pelled  hmi  and  his  troops.  The  Syracnsans  soon 
heroes  of  lees  note,  he  engaged  and  pntto  flisht  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  conduA,  for  the 
Hector  and  ^iieas,and  also  wounded  both  Ve-  soldiersof  Btonysius,  aware  of  their  disscnsons, 
DOS  and  Mars,  the  divine  defenders  of  the  city,  made  a  sally,  r^ained  part  of  the  city,  set  fire 
He  was  also  bmed  for  his  wisdom  in  oonncil,  to  the  houses,  and  began  a  fearful  massacre. 
and  when  Agamemnon,  dispirited  by  advernty.  The  bauiahed  philosopher  was  entreated  to  re- 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege,  Dioraedes  de-  turn,  and  marching  immediately,  he  succeeded 
eland  that  he  with  his  friend  Sthenelus  would  after  a  hard  contest  in  obtwning  full  control  of 
remun,  at  all  events,  nntil  Troy  should  fall.  Syracuse.  It  is  not  improbable  ttiat  he  intended 
According  to  later  legends,  he  carried  off  with  to  establish  an  ohgarchical  government,  though 
Ulysses  the  palladium  from  Troy.  Of  his  his-  he  has  been  suspected  of  an  intention  to  retain 
to^  otter  the  fall  of  Troy  Homer  gives  na  no  the  supreme  power  in  bi*  ovra  hands.  Ha 
soooont,  but  later  writers  tell  ns  that,  having  cansed  bis  opponent  Heraolides  to  be  pnt  to 
retomed  to  Argos  and  found  his  wife  unfaithful,  death.  This  act  greaUy  injured  bis  popularity, 
ha  ahandoned  hla  native  oonntry,  and  sought  a  already  damaged  by  his  repellant  and  austere 
home  ebewhere.  Traditions  differ  with  regard  manners;  a  eon^iracy  was  formed  against  him, 
to  hit  after  hfe.  According  to  some  aooonnti,  and  he  was  not  long  after  assasrinated. 
hs  went  to  .^toUft,  and  afterward  returned  and  DION  0A88IU8  OOOOEIANUS,  an  andeni 
gulj.'i  I — I  — i>  ii  ■•>'  Ar:.'L>-^.  .Uuiilior  relates  historian  of  Bome,  bom  in  Nice  in  Bithynia 
^  U>^  ill  utteiiipiiiiji  10  rttiirti  to  Art;os,  be  was  about  A.  D,  16B,  went  to  Rome  abont  190, 
I  l>y  a  nturia  upon  the  coast  of  Italj .  where  where  be  was  made  senator.  He  was  aflei^ 
M  kindly  received  by  King  Dannu!  whom  ward  appointed  to  many  offices  of  trust  by  dit 
Mstad  in  a  war  against  a  neiQuiXiring  ferent  emperors,  and  was  twice  raised  to  the 
i,  and  whose  daughter  Enippe  he  reoeived  consulship.  Having  beoome  odions  to  theprw- 
_  aarriaKu.  1  f .  A  king  of  the  Bist  in  torian  guards,  because,  it  is  said,  of  the  severe 
Thrace,  fin  •'(  Min  and  Oyreoe,  celebr        ibr  disdpline  which  he  had  imposed,  he  obtained 

" rliich  )tH  fait  imaa  hnman  flo        To  penniMioii  firom  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems, 

—'--  hi  IM,  to  letiro  to  his  native  oity  of  Nice, 

w        be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.    His 

iroric  was  a  history  of  Bome  CPofioiD) 
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*I(rropta),written  in  Greek,  diyidedinto  80  books,  smooth,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  a  dorter  of  iprad* 

and  containing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pro-  ing  yellowish  green  leaves,  traversed  bj  a  strong 

gress  of  the  state  from  the  landing  of  j£neas  hi  midrib  bearing  on  its  ^)ex  an  orbicular  kerba- 

Italy  until  A.  D.  229,  giving  only  a  slight  sketch  ceo-coriaoeous  lamina,  emarsinate  at  both  CDd% 

of  events  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  but  fiinfl^  with  a  row  oi  bristles,  the  9  sides  coa> 

dwelling  with  more  minuteness  on  the  history  duplicate,  the  upper  surface  dotted  with  minnta 

of  later  times,  and  especiaUy  on  that  of  the  ghmds,  in  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  leaf 

author's  own  age.    Of  this  work,  which  is  chiefly  resides.    The  lobes  or  sides  of  the  lami- 

writtcn  with  clearness,  diligence,  and  general  na  are  folded  at  night,  but  spread  during  the 

accuracy,  but  in  a  faulty  style,  20  books  (from  day,  when  if  the  glands  be  roughly  tOQchcd>  4V 

the  SGlh  to  the  64th)  remain  entire.    Fragments  an  insect  alights  upon  them,  the  eioea  suddenly 

of  the  first  85  have  been  collected,  and  there  dose  on  the  intruder.    After  ronnining  odd- 

are  abridgments  of  the  last  25  and  of  the  entire  traoted  for  some  time,  the  trap  again  opens^  ready 

work.    One  of  the  best  editions  of  Dion  Cas-  to  endose  a  new  intruder ;  but  by  repeated  irri- 

sins  is  that  of  Sturz  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1824-  tation  at  short  intervals  its  movementa  become 

^5-^43).    An  Engli^  translation  of  Xiphilin's  languid,  and  its  sensibility  is  for  the  time  entinr- 

abridgment  was  published  in  London  (2  vols.  ]y  exhausted.    The  best  p<^ular  deecriptioo  of 

8vo.,  1704).  this  singular  plant  is  given  by  Curtis  in  nis  enn- 

DION  GHRYSOSTOMUS   (».  «.,  Dion  the  meration  of  plan  to  growing  qKmtaneoaalyarouid 

ffolden-mouthed),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  communicated  to  the  Boston 

Frusa  (now  Broussa),  in  Bithynia,  about  the  society  of  natural  history  in  1834,  and  mibBsbcd 

middle  of  the  Ist  century,  died  in  Rome  about  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.    ^  The  kaC^ 

A.  D.  1 17.   In  the  practice  of  his  art  at  Rome,  he  remarks  Mr.  Curtis,  "  which  is  the  onlj  cvioef 

incurred  the  hostility  of  tlie  emperor  Domitian,  part,  springs  firom  the  root,  spreading  npoa  the 

and  in  conseauence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  grouna  or  at  a  little  devation  above  it.    It  is 

he  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  Italy.    In  the  habit  composed  of  a  petiole  or  stem  with  broad  mar- 

of  a  beggar,  with  Plato*s  ^*  Phmdon'^  and  De-  gins  like  the  leaf  of  the  orange  tree,  i  to  4 

mosthenes*s  "  Oration  on  the  Embassy*'  in  his  mches  long,  which  at  the  end  smldenlT  expands 

pocket,  ho  wandered  through  Thrace  and  the  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  leaf^  the  Slides 

countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  of  which  are  semi-circular,  about  }  of  an  inch 

on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Domitian  across,  and  fringed  around  the  edge  with  some- 

(96)  used  his  influence  and  his  oratorical  powers  what  rigid  cOiffi  or  long  hairs  like  eyelashea.    It 

with  the  army  stationed  on  that  frontier  in  fa-  is  very  apUy  compared  to  2  uoper  eyelids  Joined 

vor  of  Xerva.    It  is  probable  that  he  returned  at  their  bases.    Each  side  of  the  leaf  St  a  littie 

to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  this  emperor,  from  concave  on  the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  3 

whom  as  well  as  from  his  successor  Tngan  he  delicate  hair-like  organs  in  such  an  oraer  that 

received  tokens  of  marked  kindness.     About  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse  it  without  inters 

A.  I).  lOQ  lie  returned  to  Prusa,  but  remained  fering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  2  sides  snd- 

but  a  short  time,  and  then  went  back  to  Rome,  dcnly  collapse  and  enclose  the  prey  with  a  forr^ 

He  was  an  essayist  rather  than  an  orator,  and  surpassing  an  insect's  efibrto  to  escape.    The 

his  writings  are  distinguished  for  elegance  of  fringe  or  hairs  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  leaf 

style.    Of  his  orations  80  have  come  down  to  interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  3  hands  cla^p^^ 

us.    There  is  a  very  good  critical  edition  of  together.   The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in  the-e 

them  by  Reisko  (2  vols.  8vo.,  I^ii)sic>,  1784).  hair-lilce  processeson  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  nuy 

I)ION-.^ilA  (D.  mu$civula,  Ellis),  Veuus's  flv  be  touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  with- 

trap,  a  plant  innabiting  the  savannas  around  Wil-  out  seosible  efTeets.     Tlio  little  prisoner  is  n^n 

mingtori,  N.  Cm  andextendiogN.  asfar  asNew-  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed  as  in  sock*- 

l>ern,  N.  C.    Elliott,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  times  supposed,  for  I  have  often  liberated  ca;>> 

Pinckney,  says  that  it  gruws  along  the  lower  tivo  flies  or  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fast  a^ 

branches  of  the  Santee  in  South  Carolina.    Mr.  fear  or  joy  could  hasten  them.    At  other  timr^ 

Audubon  informed  Mr.  Curtis,  with  the  plant  be-  I  have  found  tliem  enveloped  in  a  fluid  vf  a 

fore  him,  that  he  had  K^en  it  in  Florida  of  enor-  mucilaginous  consistence,  which  seems  to  art 

moussi7A'.  Speritie  characters:  calyx  herbaceous;  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  lem  ci>d- 

petals  5,  hy|K>gynous  on  the  niarpn  of  the  dilated  sunied  by  it.    This  circumstance  has  su;nre«:t<d 

receptacle,  alternate  with  the  Si'pals;  stamens  the  possibility  of  their  being  made  subservient  to 

10  to  20,  hypogynous  Avithin  the  petaK  shorter  tlie  nourishment  of  the  plant,  through  an  ap- 

thun  they ;  filanients  filiform ;  anthers  oblong,  paratus  of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  Icavi*^.'^ 

of  2  parallel  cells  without  iH)nnection;   pollen  The  discovery  of  this  plant  has  led  naturuli<^'« 

of  pretty  large  gniins  coin]K)se(l  of  4  united  ;  to  make  exi>erimenU  upon  plants  with  the  \\k*w 

ovary  «lepressc<l,  ovoid,  one-eelled,  5  1o1k»h,  the  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  their  apprvprl- 

lobes  alternate  with  the  petals ;   style  coluin-  ating  animal  mutter  to  their  own  nourishnivn*. 

nar,  nrvtty  large,  undivided;   stiinn:LS  5,  eorrc-  with  such  success  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 

spondin;^  with  the  lobes  of  the  ovary  ;  ovules  the  form  and  organization  of  the  dianthi  muMri- 

indefinite,  erect,  K*ssile  on  and  unifonnly  cover-  pula  is  really  intended  to  entrap  its  insect  pr«y, 

ing  the  nearly  flat  basilar  placenta,  which  occupies  for  the  puqiose  of  furnishing  a  kind  of  food  to 

the  whole  bottom  of  the  cell ;  herb  acaulescent,  the  plant,  which,  although  not  essential  to  its 
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existence,  performs  an  important  part  in  its  is  sympathiziDg  with  some  one  who  is  suffer- 

ecoDomj.  ing.      He  was  converted  bj  the  preaching  of 

DIONYSIUS  OF  Alexandria,  saint  and  Paol,  about  A.  D.  50 ;  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
bishop  of  the  church,  born  in  Alexandria,  in  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  84),  and  was  the  first  bish- 
Egjpt,  in  tlie  last  years  of  the  2d  century,  died  op  of  Athens,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
in  that  city,  A.  D.  265.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  office,  it  is  said,  by  St.  Paul  himself.  It  is  prob- 
wealthy  family.  His  parents  were  pagans ;  but  able  that  he  suffered  death  by  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  course  of  his  early  philosophical  studies  in  what  year  is  not  known.  It  is  not  certain 
his  attention  was  turned  to  the  Ohristian  sacred  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ever  wrote  any 
writings,  especially  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  he  thing,  but  his  name  has  been  given  to  several 
became  a  convert.  He  left  the  heathen  schools,  theological  treatises,  imbued  with  the  mystical 
became  a  pupil  of  Origen,  was  ordained  priest,  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonism.  These 
and  in  232  was  chosen  to  succeed  Heraolas  as  works,  4  in  number,  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
chief  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology.  In  6th  century,  contain  allusions  to  facts  and  quo- 
248  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  bishop,  made  tations  from  authors  subsequent  to  the  apostolio 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Heraclas.  Shortly  after  age,  and  were  probably  written  by  some  Neo- 
this,  violent  persecutions  broke  out  against  the  Platonic  Ohristian  of  tiie  4th  or  6th  century. 
Christians.  The  populace  of  Alexandria  had  They  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  de- 
been  stirred  up  against  them  by  a  certain  velopment  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  middle 
heathen  false  prophet,  and  the  edict  of  Deoius,  ages,  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Scotus  £ri- 
which  reached  that  city  A.  D.  250,  put  arms  in  gena,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  theology 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  enemies  of  the  Chris-  which  the  combined  efforts  of  mystics  and 
tianname.  Dionysius,  who  had  taken  an  active  schoolmen  maintained  for  centuries.  The  fact 
part  in  preparing  the  Christians  for  the  coming  that  this  Dionysius  became  confounded  with  the 
trial,  was  marked  for  a  victim,  was  arrested,  sent  patron  saint  of  France  perhaps  invested  these 
to  be  put  to  death,  rescued  by  a  band  of  peas-  writings  with  an  importance  which  they  would 
ants,  and  he  remained  concealed  more  than  a  not  have  acauired  from  their  intrinsio  merits, 
year  in  the  Libyan  desert,  sending  continual  DIONYSIUS  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
messages  meanwhile  to  his  brethren  in  the  city,  son  of  Hermoorates,  born  in  480  B.  C,  died  in 
In  the  persecution  under  Valerian  in  the  year  867.  While  a  derk  in  a  public  office,  he  came 
257,  Dionysius  was  agsun  exiled  from  his  see.  forward  in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser 
After  his  restoration  (A.  D.  260),  he  was  more  of  Uie  unsuccessful  Syraousan  commanders,  who 
than  once  called  to  mediate  on  occasions  of  pub-  had  suffered  Agrigentum  and  other  foremost 
lie  strife. — ^The  writings  of  Dionysius  were  nu-  cities  of  Sicily  to  be  taken  by  the  Carthaginians, 
merous,  but  most  of  them  have  been  lost.  They  He  displayed  so  much  vigor  of  character,  and 
were  mainly  controversial.  In  opposition  to  the  condition  of  Syracuse  was  so  critical,  thai 
Nepos,  bishop  of  ArsinoS,  who  preached  the  even  men  like  the  historian  Philistus  saw  in 
millennial  earthly  reign  of  the  Saviour  at  his  him  the  only  safety  for  the  country.  He  suo- 
second  coming,  Dionysius  wrote  2  books  re-  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  for  deposing  the 
fating  the  theory.  In  opposition  to  Sabellius,  obnoxious  generals,  and  for  appointing  others 
who  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  mem-  in  their  stead,  and  was  himself  elected  among 
bers  of  the  Trinity,  he  wrote  several  books  the  new  officers.  He  then  brought  false  accu- 
and  epistles,  caused  the  heresy  to  be  condemned  sations  against  his  associates,  and  the  people 
by  a  council,  and  insisted  upon  the  distinction  determined  to  depose  them,  and  appointed  him, 
between  the  Son  and  the  Pather  so  strongly,  405  B.  C,  sole  general,  with  full  powers,  and 
that  it  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  deny-  allowed  him  to  protect  himself  by  a  body  ffuard. 
ing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  against  which  he  de-  He  now  began  those  measures  which  made  him 
feuded  himself.  According  to  Basil,  he  also  proverbial  in  antiquity  as  a  tyrant;  and  concern- 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  inghimselfno  longer  for  the  deliverance  of  Sicily 
Holy  Spirit.  In  opposition  to  Paul  of  Samo-  from  the  Carthaginians,  aimed  only  to  subdue 
sata,  Dionysius  maintained  the  consubstantial  his  native  city.  He  induced  the  Syracusans  to 
nature  of  the  Son  and  the  Pather.  The  frag-  double  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  appointed  offi- 
ments  of  his  writings  were  collected  by  Simon  cers  who  were  in  his  own  interest,  and,  by  mar- 
de  Magistris  (Rome,  1796)  in  a  folio,  and  are  rying  the  daughter  of  the  patriot  Hermocrates, 
also  contained  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Bihlio-  secured  the  support  of  the  partisans  of  that 
theca  JPatrum,  leader.    He  was   received  as  commander-in« 

DIONYSIUS  THE  Areopagite,  an  Athenian,  chief  of  the  Sicilians,  who  had  concentrated 
styled  by  Suidas  a  master  of  Greek  erudition,  their  forces  at  Gela,  and  he  offered  battle  to  the 
and  who  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areo-  Carthaginians  in  so  unskilful  a  manner  as  to 
pagus  when  St.  Paul  appeared  before  that  midce  it  probable  that  he  did  not  regret  the  de- 
tribunal.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  first  at  feat  in  which  it  resulted.  He  withdrew  the 
Athens,  and  afterward  at  HeliopoUs,  in  Egypt  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  to  Leontini, 
There  is  a  legend  that  when  he  observed  in  and  left  tiie  whole  of  the  western  coast  to  the 
Egypt  the  darkening  of  the  sun  which  occurred  Carthaginians.  This  reverse  gave  a  shock  to 
during  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  ex-  his  popularity,  and  enabled  his  enemies  to  raise 
claimed :  ^^  Either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  a  revolt  in  Syracuse,  where  he  was  now  looked 
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at  least  after  the  8th  oentoiy,  was  oniyenallj  IMonygias   oonsented  to  an  arrangement,  by 

adopted  as  the  commencement  of  the  era.  which  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safe^  to 

DIONYSIUS  OF  Halioabnassus,  a  Greek  Oorinth.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
hbtorian  and  rhetorician,  bom  in  Halicamassos,  in  a  private  condition,  with  low  associates,  per- 
in  Oaria.  He  removed  to  Rome  earlj  in  the  forming,  according  to  varions  traditions,  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  22  years  later,  shortly  parts  of  schoolmaster^  actor,  and  mendicant 
before  his  death,  published  his  work,  entitled  priest  of  Gybele. 
*Pa>/xa<<a7  ApxoioXoyui,  or  ^^Boman  Antiquities.^  DIONYbUS.  See  Bacohub. 
It  was  in  20  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  DIOPHANTUS  of  Albxandbia,  the  only 
Rome  from  the  earliest  mythical  times  to  the  era  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  first  mentioned  by 
of  the  Punic  wars,  where  the  history  of  Polybius  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  8th  century, 
begins.  There  remain  only  the  first  11  books,  unless  he  be  identical  with  the  astronomer  Dio- 
which  stop  with  the  year  441  B.  G.,  a  few  years  phantns,  on  whose  work  Hypatia  is  said  by 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Several  Suidas  to  have  written  a  commentary.  There 
fragments  and  extracts  from  the  last  9  books  are  no  more  definite  indications  of  his  era. 
have  been  preserved  in  the  collections  made  by  When  his  MSS.  came  to  light  in  the  16th  cen- 
command  of  the  emperor  Gonstantine  Porphyro-  tnry,  1 3  books  of  his  AptSfimica  were  announced, 
genitus  in  the  10th  century.  The  best  editions  only  6  of  which  have  been  produced.  Another 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Hudson  rOxford,  1704)  treatise  by  him.  Uc/m  rwy  Api^/Mw  UoKvynwp 
and  Reiske  (Leipsic,  1774-^6).  His  rhetorical  (**  On  Polygonal  Numbers  ^Oi  i^ox^^^  These 
compositions  have  been  published  separately  by  books  oontun  a  system  of  reasoning  on  num- 
Gross  and  by  Westermann.  There  is  an  English  bers  with  the  use  of  general  symbols,  and  are 
translation  of  the  ^^  Roman  Antiquities,^^  by  therefore  algebraical  treatises,  though  the  de- 
Edward  Spelman  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1768).  moostrations  are  written  out  at  length  in  com- 

DIONTSIUS  THX  TovNOBB  succeeded  his  fa-  mon  language.    The  term  Diophautine  was  ap- 

ther  Dionysius  the  Elder,  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  plied  by  some  modern  mathematicians,  as  Gauss 

867  B.  0.  At  that  time  he  was  a  reckless  young  and  Legendre,  to  the  peculiar  analysis  employed 

man,  educated  in  luxury,  and  unused  to  public  in  investigating  the  theory  of  numbers.    The 

affairs.    He  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  similarity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindoo  alge- 

the  Carthaginians,  abandoned  his  father's  pro-  bra  renders  it  probable  that  both  had  a  common 

jects  of  foreign  settlements  and  power,  and  de-  origin,  or  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other, 

voted  himself  to  pleasure.    The  philosopher  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fermat^ 

Dion  was  his  uncle,  and  undertook  to  excite  in  Greek  and  Latin,  pubhshed  posthumously 

him  to  a  noble  career.    He  conversed  with  (Toulouse,  1670).    They  were  translated  into 

him  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  through  German  by  Schulz  (Berlin,  1821).  The  6  books 

his  influence  that  philosopher  was  invited  to  of  the  ^^Anthmetic*^  were  translated  into  Frendi 

visit  the  court  of  Svracuse.    On  coming,  Plato  bv  St^vin  and  Girard  (Paris,  1625).    A  com- 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  plete  translation  of  his  works  into  English  was 

changing  the  government  frt>m  nominal  de-  made  by  the  late  Miss  Abigail  Lousada,  but  has 

mocracy  and  real  despotism  to  a  confederate  not  been  published. 

authority,  in  which  the  sovereignty  should  re-  DIOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats 

side  in  all  the  members  of  the  ruling  family,  of  refracted  li^t.    See  Opnos. 

who  should  form  together  a  college  of  princes.  DIOSCORIDES,  Pbdaoius  or  Pedakius,  a 

The  monarch  rejected  this  proposal,  and  soon  medical  and  botanical  writer  of  the  1st  or  2d 

after  took  up  his  residence  in  Locri^  and  gained  century  A.  D.,  probably  a  native  of  Anazarbus 

some  advantages  against  the  Lucanians ;  but  the  in  Cilicia.     He  made  collections  of  plants  in 

wild  orgies  to  which  he  surrendered  himself  Italy,  G^aul,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote 

drew  upon  him  the  contempt  both  of  his  sub-  a  treatise  in  5  books  on  materia  medica  (Xlcoi 

Jects  and  of  foreigners.    With  a  small  band  of  *Y\rjs  Jarpucrjs),  a  work  which  enjoyed  the  hign- 

exiles,  and  with  two  vessels  laden  with  arms,  est  reputation  until  the  17th  century.    It  is  now 

Dion  landed  in  Sicily  (359  B.  C),  and  was  joined  chiefly  valuable  as  illustratiug  the  opinions  of 

by  thousands  as  he  marched  toward  Syracuse,  physicians  in  ancient  times,  and  as  giving  us 

Dionysius  had  instantly  returned  from  Locri,  some  idea  of  their  attainments  in  naturd  history, 

but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  It  has  been  translated  into  the  Arabic,  Italian. 

to  retreat  to  the  citadel ;  and  finding  it  impos-  Spanish,  French^  and  G^erman  languages,  ana 

Bible  to  retain  his  power,  he  collected  his  most  many  editions  of  it  have  been  published  in  Latin 

valuable  property,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy,  and  Greek. 

while  his  friends  still  kept  possession  of  the  DIP,  in  geology,  the  inclination  of  a  stratum 
stronghold.  In  346  he  availed  himself  of  in-  of  rock  frt>m  a  horizontal  line.  The  angle  of 
temal  dissensions  to  recover  his  power  in  the  inclination  is  measured  by  an  instrument  called 
city,  and  continued  to  reign  there  during  the  a  clinometer,  and  the  magnetic  needle  which  is 
next  8  years.  But  the  former  Syraounn  empire  oonmionly  with  it  gives  tne  point  of  the  corn- 
was  now  in  fragments ;  and  even  the  garrison  pass  toward  which  the  rock  slopes  or  dips. — In 
which  defended  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel  was  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  the  inclination  which 
rebellious.  Timoleon  now  appeared  upon  the  a  needle  makes  from  a  horizontal  line  after  it 
stage,  marched  against  Syracuse  in  848,  and  has  been  magnetized,  when  before  this  it  was 
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perfectly  baknoed  in  a  horizontal  position.    In  erelions  and  in  its  tendenpj  to  . 

the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  pole  of  the  demio,  it  resembles  in  some  retpaels  tbe 

needle  dips  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  earthy  <^  inunts  known  as  mu^^tisL    YarioQi 

and  in  the  sonthem  hemisphere  the  south  pole  have  been  assigned  for  it,  and  it  Is  geoeralljr 

is  depressed  toward  the  sootli  pole  of  the  eiurth.  mitted  to  be  a  n>edfic  disease.    Dr.  Lajerac  i 

The  line  called  the  magnetio  eqoator,  upon  others  regtfd  it  as  doe  to  ^e  otd^han  «. 

which  a  needle  continues  in  the  same  horizontal  a  parasitic  ftmgos,  whose  i^roles  aod  m^ 

plane  before  and  after  it  is  magnetized,  is  a  have  been  found  on  the  mnoons  memfanHM  of 

onrred  line,  not  yarying  from  the  geographical  the  month,  fano^  and  alimentary  canal;  ill 

equator.    From  this  toward  either  pole  the  dip  irritation  induces  in  the  enfeebled  membraiMa  aa 

increases  in  intensity,  and  by  means  of  a  needle  increased  secretion  of  epithdlal  soalea  aod  ex- 

constructed  with  great  delicacy,  and  furnished  ndation  corpuscles,  which  with  the  ftingoa  eos* 

with  a  graduated  vertical  arc,  called  a  dipping  stitute  the  membrane  or  pelliole;  it  aeama  to 

needle,  the  angle  is  measured  and  detemuned  act  upon  the  capillaries  of  tiie  sal^faeeiii  tinoa^ 

for  different  places  upon  the  surfiEtce  of  the  earth,  which  is  red  and  bleeding.    Syphilitic^  acwla- 

It  is  found,  however,  not  to  be  constant  in  any  tinic,  or  rubeolic  inflammiraon  may  take  on  tbt 

place,  but  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  mag-  diphtheritic  form  during  an  ef^demio,  and  tbt 

netio  poles,  which  appear  to  move  westward  fungus  may  excite  an  irritation  without  fomiing 

at  an  annual  rato  of  about  11'  4".    The  posi-  a  pellicle ;  it  is  not  vesicular  nor  uloeratiTe  like 

tion  of  these  poles  is  ascertained  by  compari-  ^mthfla,  and  the  redness  is  deeper.    Tlieaa  mh 

son  of  the  angles  given  by  the  dipping  nee-  croscopic  pararitic  organisms  aonbtleas 

die  in  different  latitudes.    Li  1881  Commander  more  diseased  conditions  than  physiclaiia 

Robs  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  in  the  yet  aware  o(  and  the  question  natnraDy 

northern  hemisphere  calculated  to  be  the  K.  whether  the  fungous  growth  is  the  primary  pio- 

magnctic  pole,  tat  70^  6'  17"  K.,  long.  96^  46'  oess,  or  whether  it  is  secondary,  raqoiring  the 

45    W.,  where  he  found  the  dipping  needle  to  nidus  of  a  previously  disMsed  membnne  fat  its 

take  a  position  within  1'  of  the  vertical,  and  the  development.    From  the  oocurrenoe  of  similar 

compass  needles  to  be  as  perfectiy  indifferent  to  growths  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  tbay  woold 

polarity  as  if  they  possessed  no  magnetio  prop-  seem  a  consequence  rather  tiian  a  caote,  spring- 

erties.    For  compasses  intended  to  bo  used  over  Ing  up  wherever  they  find  a  suitable  nido^ 

a  wide  range  of  latitude,  provision  has  to  be  complicating  and  often  masking  the  original  dit- 

made  to  conntoract  the  enect  of  dip.  in  order  ease ;  the  fungus  of  diphtheria,  however,  is  a^ 

that  the  needle  may  retdn  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  peculiar,  and  different  flrom  othor  similar 

This  is  effected  by  a  small  weight,  so  acUnsted  parasites.    The  sporules  mav  and  do  pom  Cram 

as  to  be  slid  along  the  bar  as  may  be  required,  one  person  to  another,  and  the  diaease  is  eonse 

In  passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  quently  contagious,  rendering  neoemary  tba  !•»> 

hemisphere,  it  must  bo  taken  off  the  south  pole  lation  of  the  sick.    It  is  most  comnuNi  in  tbs 

of  the  needle  and  placed  upon  tiie  north  end.  foul  districts  of  the  large  cities  of  France  and 

Dipping  needles  require  to  be  made  with  the  England,  and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  po- 

nicest  accuracy,  and  to  be  free  as  possible  from  trid  effluvia  on  the  fauces,  especially  Uio  foul  air 

friction  and  every  other  impediment  to  their  of  sewers  and  cess-pools ;  according  to  the  re> 

motion.    By  means  of  a  universal  Joint,  or  by  port  of  the  registrar-general,  in  lurch,  185^ 

reference  to  a  variation  compass,  the  needle  is  2,000,000  of  the  people  of  London  live  over  sndi 

made  to  movo  always  in  a  vortical  plane  coin-  subterranean  structures,  so  imperfecUy  secorvd 

ciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  that  any  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 

— The  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  angle  which  a  sphere  forces  up  the  foul  air  and  sends  it  along 

line  to  the  visible  horizon  nmkes  witli  a  horizon-  every  street  and  into  every  house,  as  if  it 


tol  plane ;  its  magnitude  depends  upon  the  height  an  apparatos  specially  contrived  for  paanng  cur- 
to  wliich  the  oWrver*s  eye  is  elevated.  rents  of  |>oisonous  vapor  steadily  over  the  peo- 
DIPIITIIEIilA  rGr.  ttfpSipa,  skin),  the  most  pie.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1857 
recent  name  of  a  aiseose  of  t)io  mucous  mem-  15,000  deaths  in  London  were  attributed  to  the 
brancs  first  described  by  Bretonneau  as  diph-  aggrcj^ato  effects  of  impure  air  and  other  sani- 
tiierite,  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  a  tary  detects,  and  recommends  the  coodnctimc 
thick  leatlicry  membrane  in  the  throat ;  it  off  of  the  effluvia  of  tiiese  receptacles  throa^ 
may  occupy  oko  any  portion  of  the  air  pas-  pipes  running  as  high  as  the  chimneys.  It  is 
sages  even  to  the  bronclii,  the  gostro-intestinal  altogether  probable  that  many  epidemics  in  this 
surfaces,  tho  |K)ints  of  Junction  of  the  skin  country  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  from  the 
and  mucous  membrane,  and  the  skin  itself  account  of  tlic  symptoms  and  suiTesstful  treat- 
where  it  is  delicato  or  deprived  of  its  epidemus.  ment  of  the  recent  epidemic  of  {lingular  throat 
It  is  allied  to  some  forms  of  scarlatinous  infloin-  dis4*a5o  in  Albany,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
mation,  to  croup,  and  to  quin5y,  with  which  it  diphtheria ;  it  was  found  in  all  [mrtsof  the  ntv, 
is  often  confounded.  It  is  probably,  as  it  has  and  in  almost  every  blmk,  and  raged  fur  s«v«^ral 
occurrwl  during  the  last  few  years  in  France  months  with  a  mortality  of  about  5  Mr  cent. — At 
and  England,  only  an  intense  epidemic  form  of  diphtheria  most  severely  attacks  deuilitated  n^n- 
an  old  di^ea•^^,  manifesting  itself  in  various  forms  stitutions,  in  addition  to  hygienic  and  sanitary 
of  throat  disease.    In  the  formation  of  firm  con-  measures,  the  general  treatment  thonld  bo  by 
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antiseptic  tonics  and  Btimnlants.  To  destroy  the  or  not  dangerons  to  disregard  them.  To  oppress 
fungous  growth,  the  best  local  applications  seem  the  weak,  to  deceive  the  strong,  to  employ  by 
to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  alkalies ;  turns  force  or  artifice  as  policy  seemed  to  re- 
the  chlorate  of  potash ;  the  liniment  of  acetate  quire— such  was  the  aim  and  such  was  the  art 
of  copper ;  corrosive  sublimate  gargles ;  solu-  of  ancient  diplomacy.  The  Romans  professedly 
tions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  regarded  all  foreign  nations  as  barbarians,  to  be 
alkaline,  and  even  common  salt  gargles.  Ni-  subdued  and  made  tributary  whenever  oppor- 
trate  of  silver,  though  the  most  popular^^ts  not  tunities  occurred.  They  made  treaties  and 
proved  the  most  successful  application.  Wounds  formed  alliances,  but  renounced  both  without 
affected  with  the  fungus  should  be  treated  on  scruple  when  it  became  convenient  to  do  so. 
similar  principles.  Christianity  first  elevated  diplomacy  to  a  nobler 
DIPIX>MACY  (Gr.  d(7rXa>^ia,  from  d<frXo»,  to  position  by  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man 
double  or  fold),  the  science  or  art  of  conducting  and  of  nations,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  at 
the  official  intercourse  of  independent  states,  least,  and  by  giving  them  the  supreme  law  of 
and  particularly  of  negotiating  treaties.  The  the  gospel,  and  finally,  during  the  middle  ages, 
term  is  of  very  recent  origin,  having  first  come  by  recognizing  the  pope  as  the  supreme  head 
into  general  use  in  the  courts  of  Europe  since  and  arbiter  of  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  not  to  be  The  most  ancient  specimens  of  diplomatic  cor- 
found  in  Johnson^s  dictionary,  and  a  French  respondence  which  nave  come  down  tons  are 
writer  on  the  subject  states  that  it  is  not  in  any  those  contained  in  the  Exeerpta  Legationum^  vol. 
dictionary  anterior  to  1819.  The  art  Itself  how-  i.  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  or  the  58d  book 
ever,  is  as  ancient  as  the  division  of  mfi^ikind  of  the  great  historical  compilation  made  by  or- 
into  peoples  and  nations.  In  the  earliest  periods  der  of  the  emperor  C|nstantine  Porphyrogeni- 
of  history  heralds  and  ambassadors  make  their  tus.  Among  tiiem  is,%  curious  account  of  the 
appearance,  bearing  messages  from  king  to  king  embassy  of  Maximin,  a  high  officer  of  the  By- 
or  from  state  to  state.  The  Romans  had  a  col-  zantine  court,  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
lege  of  heralds,  20  in  number,  supposed  to  have  Theodosius,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
been  instituted  by  Nuraa,  whose  functions  em-  tury,  on  a  mission  to  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
braced  every  thing  connected  with  the  deck-  Huns,  who  received  him  in  his  capital  on  the 
ration  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties.  But  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
regular  and  permanent  embassies  at  foreign  the  city  of  Bnda  now  stands.  The  details  of 
courts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by  this  mission  are  highly  interesting,  and  it  would 
any  nation  until  the  16th  century  A.  D.  Am-  seem  to  have  been  conducted  very  much  in  the 
bassadors  were  sent  for  special  occasions,  and  manner  of  an  embassy  of  modem  times. — ^In  the 
returned  home  when  they  had  accomplished  the  middle  ages  diplomacy  partook  of  the  general 
particular  object  of  their  mission,  or  had  found  rudeness,  and  was  comparatively  crude  and  sim- 
its  accomplishment  impracticable.  They  were  pie.  The  relations  of  states  were  not  compli- 
clothed  with  a  sacred,  and  to  some  extent  a  cated,  and  little  forethought  for  any  thing  beyond 
priestly  character,  and  their  personal  privileges  immediate  emergencies  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
were  seldom  disregarded  even  by  the  rudest  ercised  by  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  except 
barbarians.  The  heralds  whom  Darius  the  Per-  by  the  popes,  who  had  almost  constantly  in 
sian  king  sent  to  the  Grecian  cities  to  demand  tlie  view  a  well-defined  policy  for  extending  and 
symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water,  some  of  strengthening  their  ecclesiastical  dominion.  It 
whom  were  put  to  death  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens,  is  to  the  Italian  republics  that  we  owe  the  first 
were  looked  upon  less  as  ambassadors  than  as  marked  development  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
bearers  of  a  hostile  and  insulting  message ;  yet  macy,  the  characteristio  of  which  is  that  as  far 
both  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  afterward  ex-  as  possible  it  substitutes  reason  and  intellect  for 
pressed  their  regret  for  the  act,  and  attributed  brute  force,  and  teaches  respect  for  justice  and 
some  of  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently  be-  the  rights  of  others,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
fell  them  to  divine  judgments  for  the  crime.  The  favorable,  when  not  perverted,  to  wes^  un war- 
peculiar  and  complicated  relations  of  the  Grecian  like,  and  commercial  states.  The  Italian  repub- 
states  with  each  other  gave  rise  to  a  very  active  lies,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  great  military 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  them,  carried  on  monarchies,  cultivated  diplomacy  with  peculiar 
generally  by  means  of  formal  deputations  of  en-  care.  Their  politicians,  conspicuous  among 
voys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  sometimes  placed  whom  was  Macchiavelli,  whose  diplomatic  cor- 
a  man  of  distinguished  eminence.  Throughout  respondence  has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
antiquity,  indeed,  embassies  of  importance  do  in  exbtence,  became  celebrated  for  their  un- 
not  appear  to  have  been  confided  to  the  discre-  rivalled  skill  in  the  science,  and  it  was  long  the 
tion  of  a  single  person,  but  rather  to  a  commission  practice  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe  to  em- 
of  2  or  3  or  even  more  of  equal  riu^  Ancient  ploy  Italians  in  negotiation,  on  account  of  their 
diplomacy  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  no  supposed  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  subtleties 
other  rules  than  those  of  apparent  self-interest,  of  the  profession.  The  ambassadors  of  Venice 
though  to  some  extent  a  kind  of  international  were  especially  famous,  and  the  relations  of 
law  was  recognized  among  the  Grecian  repub-  their  missions  which  they  regularly  made  to 
lies.  Engagements  and  treaties  were  observed  the  senate  have  a  high  reputation  among  histo- 
i^nly  so  long  as  it  seemed  profitable  to  observe  nans,  for  the  deep  and  accurate  insight  which 
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they  give  into  the  polioj  and  maimen  and  Statesmen  ooonpied  themselTwi 

oharactera  of  the  courts  to  whioh  they  were  nrojecta  of  aggresnon  or  defence,  and'  vitk 

accredited.    Italian     plomacy  was  in  general  forming  or  dinnlTing  leagues  and  oomynaticK 

profoond,  caatiooa,  and  nnscrapalous.    It  oocn-  AspiratiODB  alter  nniverial  emigre  ware  eninw 

pied  itself  maoh  in  forming  combinations  and  tained  on  the  one  hand,  and  apprehended  ea 

alliances,  and  did  not  disdain  to  bny  or  bribe  the  other.    Artifices  numown  to  prindtiTe  dl- 

ministers,  confessors,  and  mistresses,  to  cormpt  ploma(7  were  fireely  resorted  to^  aoeh  as  aeem 

generals,  steal  or  forge  doonments,  and  some-  articles  and  separate  articles  in  treatiea ;  and  il 

times  even  to  employ  poisoning  and  other  forms  has  been  suspected  that  eren  sham  tfcatki 

of  assassination  to  accomplish  or  promote  its  were  promulnted  to  mislead  or  bUnd  the  ga- 

objects.  These  malpractices,  however,  were  not  eral  public.    This  period  is  also  remarkable  far 

confined  to  Italy,  but  dioractcrized  the  diplo-  the  numbcor  of  its  treaties  for  the  regnlatlaa  of 

macy  of  all  Europe  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commerce  and  naiigation. — ^During  the  period 

16th  century. — A  great  impulse  was  giTen  to  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1T18)  and  tho 

diplomacy  by  the  fell  of  the  Bjzantine  empire,  beginning  of  the  IVench  revolution  (17S9)  tho 

tiieinventionof  printing  and  of  gunpowder,  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  assumed  an  mtptet  vny 

discovery  of  America,  and  the  general  intelleo-  different  firom  that  of  the  moeding  eentvy. 

tual  development  and  political  fermentation  of  Exhausted  by  foreign  and  cxni  wan,  uie  natkai 

Europe  in  the  16th  century.    Henry  IIL  of  longed  for  repose.    France  and  Aosbia  oaw 

France  created  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  themselves  oounterbalanoed,  and  their  dream 

afiairs  in  the  last  year  of  his  reip:n,  and  the  first  of  universal  dominion  dissipated,  by  the  i^ 

minister  appointed  to  it  was  Louis  de  R6 vol,  who  pearanoe  of  new  powers  on  the  stage.    ** 


heldthepostfrom  Jan.  1^689,  to  Sept.  17, 1694.  and  Pknsria  took  their  place  in  the  front 
But  it  is  to  the  reign  o?Henry  I V.  of  France  rank  of  European  nations,  while  Great  Brttna 
(1689-1610)  thattbe  origin  oftbe  modem  system  acquired  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  deril- 
of  diplomacy  has  been  traced  by  writers  on  the  oped  prodigiously  her  commerce,  indnrtiT,  aai 
subject  That  monarch  was  served  by  distin-  internal  resources.  This  was  an  age  or  intel- 
guished  statesmen  and  negotiators,  preeminent  lectual  and  moral  revolutions,  whidi  preeedod 
among  them  the  famous  Sully,  by  whom  the  forms  and  prepared  the  stupendous  politieal  reTola- 
and  usages  of  diplomacy  were  brought  to  a  de-  tions  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  eon- 
gree  of  perfection  before  unknown.  Diplomacy,  tury.  New  ideas,  new  opinions,  new  moUvoOi 
indeed,  was  a  favorite  instrument  with  Henry  gained  admission,  and  acquired  predominaat 
IV.,  who  was  all  his  life  surrounded  by  singular-  infiuence  in  the  minds  of  t^  ruling  daoaoa  eC 
ly  delicate  and  difficult  complications  of  a  mixed  Europe,  eroedally  in  France,  Gmnany,  and 
political  and  religious  character.  He  was  the  England.  The  extension  of  oommeroe  and  the 
mventor  of  the  system  of  mediations,  which  has  growth  of  colonies  in  America,  AfHca,  and  the 
often  since  been  found  so  convenient  a  mode  East  Indies,  led  to  the  remodelling  of  a  branch 
of  averting  war  without  wounding  the  pride  of  of  diplomatic  service,  the  consular  system^  and 
nations.  He  had  great  and  comprehensive  plans  to  its  restriction  within  nearly  its  present  limita 
of  federation  and  for  the  preservation  of  perpet-  — ^The  French  revolution  and  the  long  wars 
ual  peace  among  the  states  of  Europe,  to  eficct  that  sprung  from  it  wrought  a  great  change  ia 
which  he  relied  cliiofly  upon  diplomacy.  The  the  materuds  and  tendencies  of  diplomacy,  by 
despatches  of  his  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  sweeping  from  the  map  of  Europe  a  number  of 
remarkable  for  their  ability,  sagacity,  and  elc-  effete  states,  by  raising  up  gigantic  combinations 
vat  ion  of  sentiment  Cardinal  Kichelieu  (1624  against  Napoleon  and  against  the  revolntiooarT 
-42)  continued  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France  spirit,  and  by  converting  the  current  of  events 
tlio  inetliod  of  Henry  IV.,  ana  directed  his  di-  in  Europe  from  a  mere  contest  for  supremary 
ploniacy  chieHy  against  the  house  of  Austria,  between  monarchs  into  a  conflict  of  antagooi»- 
iie  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  tic  principles,  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  ex- 
present  system  of  maintaining  permanent  Icga-  istcnoo  on  the  part  of  the  royal  andprivileged 
tions  at  foreign  courts,  instead  of  sending  spe-  families  against  tlie  increasing  intelligence  and 
cial  and  transient  emliassics,  though  long  before  aspirations  of  the  people.  In  1816  the  diph>> 
his  time  r(»idvnt  embasrties  were  kept  by  the  inacy  of  the  great  continental  powers  sought  to 
Venetians  at  sevorul  c^urt«.  It  was  during  his  strengthen  itself  against  revolution  by  asMmiing 
administration  that  Frcncli  began  to  supersede  the  cloak  of  sanctity,  by  forming  tlie  holy  aUi- 
Latin  as  tlie  language  of  di[)lomacy  in  £uroi)e,  ance,  the  olnect  of  wliich  was  to  maintain  what 
for  which  it  is  i>c<-uliarly  well  adapted  by  its  was  called  legitimacy,  to  keep  tilings  as  thoy 
clearness  and  precision.  Diplomacy  greatly  en-  were,  to  regulate  as  one  family  the  Christian 
largfd  its  field  of  action  in  the  1 7th  century.  Em-  states  of  £uro|>o,  and  esi>ec)all  j  to  check  the  ten- 
lKiHMic4  were  sent  from  western  Eurof^e  to  coun-  dencies  of  the  Fmaller  kingdoms  toward  conrti- 
tries  that  had  been  hitherto  out  of  the  i>ale  of  tutionul  government.  The  diplomatists  of  this 
civilized  intercourse— to  Rus.Ma,  to  IVr^^ia,  to  period  were  remarkable  for  aoilitv  and  for  the 
Siam,  and  to  other  remote  and  barbanms  re-  world-wide  celcbritr  that  someof  tnem  attaintd, 
gi(»iiM.  Thi*  ambitious  and  warlike  policy  of  as  the  Frenchman  Talleyrand,  the  Anstrian  Mat- 
Loui!»  XIV.  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  temich,  and  the  Russian  Nooodrada.  Saveral 
the  character  of  the  diplomacy  of  his  times,  very  memorable  oongrooooa  of 
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distlngnished  this  period,  sach  as  that  at  Vienna  accredited  directly  to  sovereigns.  The  third  or- 
(1814),  at  Aiz  la  Chapclle  (1818),  at  Troppaa  dcr  of  diplomatic  agents,  charges  d'affaires,  are,' 
(1820),  at  Lay  bach  (1821 ),  and  at  Verona  (1822).  with  few  exceptions,  accredit^  not  to  the  sov- 
The  rapid  decay  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  ereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent, 
the  changes  made  in  it  by  the  separation  of  but  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
Greece  and  the  long  revolt  of  the  pasha  of  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  are 
Egypt,  together  with  the  ambitions  designs  classed,  by  act  of  congress,  1856,  as  ambassa- 
of  Russia,  have  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  to  dors,  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
European  diplomacy  since  1820,  which  has  potentiary,  ministers  resident,  commissioners, 
been  still  further  enlarged  by  the  renewal  of  and  charges  d'affaires.  Consuls-general  and 
revolutionary  outbreaks  in  184i8,  and  the  revival  consuls  are  also  sometimes  invested  with  diplo- 
of  the  French  empire  in  the  person  of  Louis  matic  powers  in  countries  where  the  United 
Napoleon  in  1852.  The  prodigious  growth  of  States  nave  no  other  authorized  representatives, 
the  United  States  of  America  during  the  same  — See  Marten,  Precis  du  droit  des  gentmodemei 
period  has  also  introduced  a  new  and  pecu-  de  V Europe  (new  edition,  Paris,  1857). 
liar  element  into  diplomacy,  by  raising  to  the  DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  of  the  knowledge 
position  of  a  power  of  the  first  rank  a  repub-  of  ancient  documents,  and  especially  of  their  age 
lie  which  does  not  acquiesce  in  all  the  pnnci-  and  authenticity.  The  charters  of  grants  from 
pies  of  international  law  established  by  the  sovereigns  to  individuals  and  corporations  were 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  holds  itself  en-  formerly  called  diplomas,  and  the  word  is  applied 
tirely  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  their  traditional  to  all  letters,  documents,  and  pieces  of  writing  of 
policy.  In  practice,  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  a  public  nature  that  have  come  down  to  us  firom 
States,  inaugurated  by  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  the  middle  ages  and  the  subsequent  centuries, 
and  Jefferson,  has  maintained  an  honorable  repu-  The  public  documents  of  the  ancients,  that  is 
tation  for  directness,  intelligence,  and  success,  to  say,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  per- 
though,  unlike  all  other  civilized  governments,  ishe^  except  such  as  were  inscribed  on  stone 
the  republic  does  not  maintdn  a  regularly  or  metal.  But  a  vast  mass  of  MSS.  of  the  mid- 
trained  corps  of  diplomatic  agents  especially  die  ages  exists  in  Europe,  whose  dates  and 
educated  for  and  devoted  to  the  profession,  authenticity  can  only  be  settled  by  careful  and 
Amonff  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sue*  skilful  investigation.  The  quality  of  the  parch- 
cess  of  American  diplomacy  may  be  mentioned  ment  or  paper,  and  of  the  ink,  and  the  style  of 
the  negotiations  conducted  by  Commodore  the  handwriting,  afford  the  means  which  are 
Perry  and  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  which  have  relied  upon  by  those  versed  in  the  science  of 
resulted  in  opening  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  diplomatics  to  determine  the  age  of  the  docu- 
the  world.  More  recently  the  chief  exertions  ment.  Formerly  ink  was  made  of  soot,  and  red 
of  American  diplomacy  have  been  directed  to  ink  made  of  vermilion  was  sometimes  used, 
the  condition  and  destiny  of  the  island  of  Cuba  Those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
and  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  A  line  diplomatics  can  easily  distinguish  the  ink  and 
of  policy  in  these  quarters,  marked  by  novel  the  parchment  and  paper  of  one  epoch  from 
and  decided  features,  was  shaped  out  under  the  those  of  another.  The  variations  in  handwrit- 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  and  con-  ing  are  also  so  great  that  by  the  character  alone 
tinned  by  President  Buchanan,  of  which  the  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  within  40  or  50 
fullest  expositions  are  contained  in  the  document  years  when  any  diploma  was  written.  In 
commonly  called  the  Ostend  manifesto,  though  Europe  the  study  of  diplomatics  has  been  much 
it  was  actually  issued  from  Aix  la  ChapeUe  cultivated.  The  standiird  book  of  reference  on 
(1854),  and  the  annual  message  of  President  the  subject  is  the  Nouveau  traite  de  diploma- 
Buchanan  in  1858. — ^The  superintendence  of  the  tiqite^  par  deuz  Benedietiru  (6  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 

diplomatic  relations  of  a  country  is  in  modernt    1750). 

limes,  and  among  civilized  nations,  generally  DIPTERA  (Gr.  dcr,  twice,  and  m-tpov^  ^^iDg)! 
intrusted  to  a  particular  officer  of  state,  who,  an  order  of  insects,  centring  the  fiy,  mos- 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  usually  styled  qnito,  &c.,  characterized  by  2  wings,  2  knobbed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  (in  some  instances  the  threads  (haltereSy  balancers  or  poisers)  behind 
prime  minist^  is  at  the  same  time  minister  of  the  wings,  and  a  horny  or  fleshy  proboscis, 
foreign  affairs) ;  in  England,  the  secretary  of  They  undergo  a  complete  transformation ;  the 
state  for  foreign  affairs ;  in  the  United  States,  larvea,  usually  called  maggots,  have  no  feet, 
simply  the  secretary  of  state.  The  appointment  and  have  the  breathing  holes  generally  in  the 
of  diplomatic  agents  belongs  to  the  executive,  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  the  pupa)  or  nymphs 
though  in  the  United  States  the  appointment  are  eiUier  incased  in  the  dried  stin  of  the  larvaa, 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  highest  or  naked,  showing  the  wings  and  legs  free  and 
grade  of  diplomatic  agent  is  that  of  ambassador,  nnconfined.  The  head  is  large,  globular,  con- 
In  the  diplomacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  nected  with  the  body  by  a  very  slender  neck, 
of  Europe  the  legates  and  nuncios  of  Uie  pope  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  pivot-like  mo- 
take  rank  with  the  highest  class.  The  second  tion ;  the  greater  part,  especially  in  the  males, 
grade  of  diplomatic  agents  includes  envoys,  or-  is  occupied  by  the  brilliant  compound  eyes,  the 
mnary  and  extraordinary,  ministers  plenipoten-  single  ocelli,  when  they  exist,  being  on  the  top 
tfii7,  theintemaDcios  of  the  pope,  and  all  agents  of  the  head.    Under  the  head  is  the  proboscis 
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or  Backer,  which  in  some  kinds  can  bo  drawn  np  mnscular,  and  pjriform.    The 
and  conceal^  in  the  mouth ;  it  consists  of  a  sels  are  long,  and  generally  4  in  number,  open- 
long  channel,  ending  in  2  fieahjr  lips,  and  enclos-  ing  into  the  lower  extremitj  of  the  ■t*^"**^*' ; 
ing  on  its  upper  side  from  2  to  6  fine  bristles,  the  ovaries  consist  usually  of  nnmerona  ahon  t 
sharp  as  needles,  and  making  the  punctures  or  4-chambered  tabes,  terminating  io  a  abort  or 
BO  familiarly  known  in  the  case  of  mosquito  a  convoluted  oviduct ;  the  teeticles  are  2,  rimpk, 
bites ;  as  this  apparatus  takes  the  place  of  the  and  generally  of  an  oval  or  pyrifonn  shape, 
jaws  of  other  insects,  these  wounds  may  prop-  with  long  vasa  deferentia  ending  in  the  ^aca- 
erly  be  called  bites.    The  saliva  which  flows  latory  duct  in  common  with  2  simple  mft^wnrj 
into  the  wounds  causes  the  well-known  swell-  mucous  glands,  and  with  horny  Ttires  envelop- 
iug  and  itching,  the  irritation  in  some  skins  ing  the  projecting  oopulatory  organ.    Tbelarrs, 
amounting  to  inflammation.    The  sheath  serves  or  maggots,  ore  without  legs,  generally  whitish, 
to  maintain  the  lancets  in  position,  and  the  lat-  and  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  halnta;  the 
ter  having  mode  their  punctures  form  a  groove  larvso  of  the  mosquito  are  aquatic,  breathing 
along  which  the  vegetable  or  animal  fluids  rise  with  the  head  downward  through  the  tabular 
by  the  suctorial  power  of  the  insect  and  the  *  tail  surrounded  with  feather-like  amiendagM, 
force  of  capillary  attraction.    In  the  flies  which  and  the  pupa)  tumble  about  in  water  oy  means 
only  lap  their  food  the  proboscis  is  large  and  of  2  oval  flns.    These  larvo),  and  thoae  of  mart 
fleshy.    The  antenme  in  the  gnats  are  long  and  flies  which  have  4  or  6  bristles  in  the  probofd% 
many -jointed,  in  the  flies  short  and  thick,  at  the  have  a  distinct  homy  head,  and  cast  tneir  akiu 
base  of  the  proboscis.    The  wings  are  generaUy  to  become  pupa),  which  are  generally  of  a 
horizontal,  delicate,  with  many  simple  veins  in  brownish  color;  many  have  thorns  and  pricklM 
them ;  the  posterior  wings  are  metamorphosed  on  the  body  by  which  they  work  their  way  oat 
into  the  balancers  or  poisers.    Some  entomolo-  of  their  coverings ;  a  few  oover  themselvea  with 
gists,  as  Ijitreille,  think  the  poisers  do  not  cor-  silken  webs  and  spin  cocoons.    The  larra  of 
respond  to  posterior  wings,  but  are  vesicular  other  flies,  with  a  soft  retractile  head,  Uving  by 
appendages  connected  with  the  posterior  rospi-  suction,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  change 
ratory  trachea)  of  the  chest    Just  behind  the  their  form  without  casting  ofi'tlieirakina,  which 
wing  joints,  and  in  front  of  the  poisers,  are  2  shorten  and  harden,  forming  a  case  within  which 
small  convex  scales,  opening  and  slmtting  with  the  larva  changes  into  a  pupa,  which  eomci 
the  wings,  and  called  winglets.    The  tliorax  is  forth  a  fly  by  forcing  off  one  end  of  the  case. 
often  the  hardest  part  of  the  insect,  composed  Though  this  order  contains  the  bloodthirsty 
principally  of  the   intermediate   mesothorax.  mosquito,  the  disgusting  flesh  fly,  and  many  in- 
The  abdomen  is  not  always  united  to  the  thorax  sects  dciK>siting  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  fiv- 
by  the  whole  of  its  posterior  diameter,  and  in  ing  animals,  it  is  a  most  useful  one,  supply  ing 
many  females  ends  in  a  retractile  jointed  ovi-  food  to  insectivorous  birds,  and  themselves  coo- 
positor  by  which  the  eggs  are  depositcil.    Tlio  suming  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sab- 
le^, C  ill  number,  are  usually  long  and  slondor,  stances  whicli  would  otherwise  infect  the  air. 
with  5  articulato  ta»i  and  2  claws  at  the  end,  Tlieir  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  short,  very  fev 
beside  2  or  3  little  cushion-like  expansions,  by  surviving  the  rigor  of  winter.     Among  the 
means  uf  which  they  are  able   to  ascend  the  genera  with  many-jointed  antenna)  the  f^low- 
sinoothest  surfaces  and  to  walk  with  the  back  in^  are  the  most  interesting  and  be9t  known : 
downward  with  i>erfect  security.    According  to  Culex  (Linn.),  containing  the  well-known  gnati 
Harcel  do  Serres,  the  dorsal  vessel  (the  heart)  in  and  mos<}uitoos,  whose  larva)  and  pnpip  arc  ti* 
diptera  is  narrow  and  its  pulsations  fretjuent.  common  iu  stof^ant  water,  called  wigglcn  and 
Respiration  in  the  adult  is  carried  on  by  ve>ic-  tuinl)Iors,  and  whoso  adult  females  pierce  with 
ukr  and  tubular  trachea*.    The  nervous  system  tlieir  lancets  and  nnnoy  by  their  nocturnal  ham 
consists  of  lui  ag^rc^ato  of  cerebral  gan):lia,  and  the  human  race  from'l^pland  to  the  trttpiotn; 
in  Koino  ot'  0  otlier  ganglia,  3  in  tlio  thorax  and  ti  the  best  known  8{K'cieA  are  the  C.  pipUns  of 
in  the  alMlornen,  connected  by  longitudinal  }«iui-  Kuroi>e,  and  the  C,  AmrricanuM  uf  this  country, 
pie  conuuissures  or  cords;  the  larvio  have  u<u-  whioli  is  probably  distinct.     Tlie  genus  ce<'Ut>' 
ally  one  Uiore  [»air  of  ganglia  tlian  the  adults,  inyin  (l^tr.)  includes  many  specios  intertv^tin^ 
and  have  tlio  coniinisxures  often  double.     Tlio  to  the  agriculturist,  as  the  lioi^adan  fly  xCd/- 
proU»s«"is  iKMiigthe  tranMonned  under  lip,  otteri  s(ruc(*>r^  Say),  the  wheat  fly  (T.  frifjVi.  Kirltv\ 
genieulate,  the  iK:rfiiratin;r  bristles  may  bo  re-  the  willow  gall-tly  (('.  Jti/iVu«  Fitch),  injurious  is 
ganled  Ub  maxilla*,  mandiMes,  and  tonirue.    In  (ho  larva  state.    The  genus  fi;>r//<i  (linn.).  es^fH.- 
those  lorvio  which  have  a  diMinct  head,  as  in  cially  the  7'.  o/aTii^m  (Linn.),  commonly  knows 
the  ini>s«iuito,  the  jaws  are  urranj:<.'d  lor  niiu^ti-  in  Kn^rlaud  by  the  name  of  llarry  I^ng-U-ir^  i* 
cation,  though  fiome  of  the  pieci  s  ure  wanting ;  noted  tor  its  depredations  in  the  larva  ixindition 
but   in   tho  ai^phalous  maj.';;<>ts  the  mouth  is  on  the  tender  r«N»ts  of  meadow  j'Unts.     In  iVo 
suctorial.     Co:nmunirating  with  tho  ^'ullet  is  a  gi>nii<i  tiifnulium  (I.atr.)  are  the  black  fly  and  the 
thiii-u-:iIK-<l   vesicle,  the  suokin^'   Miuiiarh.    in  miilges  ot*  tho  northern  parts  of  thi«  countr>' ; 
which    the  fli:itLs   swallowetl   are   teuiponrily  the  black  fly  {S.  tw*h'gtutn^  Harriii)  fdL4  the  air 
deiNiMtt"*! :  the  stomai^h  pn)|>er  i;*  l<>n^  and  nar-  during  the  month  of  June  iu  Canada  ami  the 
n>w,  and  makes  manv  convolution-*  in  tho  ah-  northern  states:  it  flies  in  the  daytinu\  and  is 
domeu.    Tho  end  ot  tlio  inte»tiuo  is    >hort,  so  tavuge  Uiat  every  bite  draws  bloud,  in  toti.^ 
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skins  accompanied  by  considerable  irritation;  larva  state  these  asilians  live  in  the  ground, 
it  is  black,  with  transparent  wings,  and  aboat  where  they  do  mnch  mischief  to  the  roots  of 
r^jj  of  an  inch  long.  After  continuing  through  plants.  The  soldier  flies  (strati&mydai)  have  2 
June,  it  is  followed  by  another  species  (8.  noci-  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax ;  the 
tum^  Harris),  called  "  no-see-'em  "  by  the  In-  proboscis  contains  only  4  bristles,  and  ends  with 
diaus  of  Maine  from  their  minuteness;  they  fleshy  lips  adapted  for  sucking  vegetable  juices; 
come  forth  toward  evening,  creep  under  any  they  are  fond  of  wet  places,  and  their  larva 
kind  of  garment,  and  produce  a  sharp,  fiery  pain  live  in  stagnant  pools,  some  thmsting  their 
without  drawing  blood ;  they  are  very  trouble-  breathing  tube  out  of  the  water;  they  undergo 
some  to  travellers  and  new  settlers  in  July  and  transformation  within  the  hardened  larval  skm. 
August  Among  those  with  few  joints  in  the  The  genus  Mtratiomy  (Greo£)  has  a  broad  oval 
antennfB  is  the  genus  tabanus  (Linn.),  which  con-  body,  of  a  dark  color,  with  yellow  markings  on 
tains  the  large  horse  flies,  as  the  T.  bovinus  each  side,  and  the  antennso  somewhat  spindle- 
(Linn.),  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  an  inch  long,  shaped.  The  genus  9<»rgu$  (Fabr.)  is  said  to 
common  in  Europe,  where  there  are  more  than  have  no  spines  on  the  thorax,  a  slender  body, 
40  other  species ;  the  most  common  of  the  of  a  brilliant  grass-green  color,  about  i  an  inch 
American  species  are  the  T,  atratxu  (Fabr.),  of  a  long,  with  a  bristle  on  the  end  of  the  antennio. 
black  color,  with  a  whitish  bloom  on  the  back ;  These  insects  delight  in  sunny  weather,  being 
the  eyes  are  very  large,  of  a  shining  black  color,  dull  and  inactive  in  cloudy  days ;  the  larves  are 
with  2  jet-black  bands  across  them ;  it  is  about  found  in  dung  and  rich  mould.  The  9yrphidm 
an  inch  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  2  have  also  a  fleshy  proboscis,  and  live  on  the 
inches;  the  orange-belted  horse  fly  (71  einctus,  honey  of  flowers;  tney  resemble  bees,  waspa, 
Fabr.)  is  smaller  and  less  common,  black,  with  and  hornets  in  the  shape  and  colors  of  their 
the  first  8  rings  of  the  body  orange ;  a  smaller  bodies,  and  they  sometimes  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
species  is  the  T,  lineola  (Fabr.),  with  a  whitish  nests  of  these  insects ;  others  drop  their  ova 
line  along  the  top  of  the  hind  body.  In  the  among  plant  lice,  which  the  yoong  eagerly  feed 
summer  these  flics  are  very  troublesome  to  cat-  upon.  The  larvs  of  the  genps  hel^hihuQAAig) 
tie  and  horses,  being  able  to  pierce  through  were  named  by  Reaumur  rat-tailed  maggots, 
the  thickest  hide  with  their  6-armed  proboscis ;  from  the  great  length  of  their  tubular  tails,  which 
a  strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  applied  as  a  serve  as  respiratory  organs;  the  experiments  of 
wash  is  said  to  keep  them  ofll  The  golden-eyed  Reaumur  show  that  while  the  insect  lies  oon- 
forest  flies  (chrysops,  Meig.)  are  known  by  their  cealed  in  mud,  its  respiratory  tube  may  reach 
brilliant  spotted  eyes  and  their  banded  wings ;  6  inches  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  seems 
smaller  than  horse  flies,  they  resemble  them  in  to  be  composed  of  2  portions,  which  slide  one 
their  habits,  frequenting  woods  and  thickets  in  into  the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope ; 
July  and  August ;  some  are  wholly  black,  some  of  the  larvso  of  this  family  live  in  rotten 
others  striped  with  black  and  yellow.  The  wood.  The  family  eonopidm  resemble  slender- 
bee  fly  (^(^m&y^it/^  o'^t/aZw,  Fabr.)  flies  with  great  bodied  wasps;  the  antennsd  are  long  and  8- 
swiflness  through  sunny  paths  in  the  woods,  jointed ;  the  proboscis  long,  slender,  and  genio- 
hovcring  over  flowers  and  sucking  their  honey,  nlate.  The  genus  c<mop»  (Linn.)  is  generally  of 
like  humming  birds ;  it  is  about  f  of  an  inch  a  black  color,  and  about  \  an  inch  long ;  more 
long,  shaped  like  a  humble-bee,  and  covered  tiian  20  species  are  described,  usually  found  on 
with  yellowish  hairs;  the  expanse  of  the  wings  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  not  in  large  num- 
is  about  an  inch ;  they  are  divided  longitudi-  bers ;  the  fences  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nally  into  2  equal  parts  by  the  colors,  the  outer  larvro  and  the  perfect  insects  of  the  humble-bee, 
hall  being  dark  brown  and  the  inner  colorless,  in  whose  bodies  their  young  undergo  metamor- 
Among  the  flies  which  prey  on  other  insects,  phosis.  The  common  stable  fly  belongs  to  the 
seizing  them  on  the  wing  or  on  plants,  is  the  genus  «fomo^«  (Fabr.) ;  the  flesh  fly  to  the  genus 
genus  midas  (Latr.),  of  which  the  orange-banded  Mrcophaga  (Meig.) ;  the  house  fly  and  the  meat 
species  {M.  Jilatus^  Fabr.)  is  sometimes  1}  inches  fly  to  the  genus  muaea  (Linn.) ;  the  flower  flies 
long  and  2^  inches  in  expanse  of  wings ;  the  to  the  genus  anthomyia  (Meig.) ;  the  oheese  fly 
general  color  is  black ;  it  frequents  the  woods  to  the  genus  piophUa  (Fallen.) ;  the  dung  fly  to 
in  July  and  August,  where  it  may  be  often  seen  the  genus  9catophaga  (Meig.) ;  the  fruit  and  gall 
flying  or  basking  in  the  sun ;  the  larva  is  a  cy-  flies  to  the  genera  orto2M(FaUen.)  and  tephritii 
lindrical  maggot,  growing  to  the  length  of  2  (Latr.);  these  will  be  described  in  the  artide  Fly. 
inches;  the  pupa  measures  \\  inches  in  length.  The  gadflies  or  hot  flies,  comprising  the  genera 
is  of  a  brown  color,  with  forked  tail,  8  thorns  cutru*  (Linn.)  and  gasteraphuua  (D^ich),  afifecl- 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  numerous  ing  respectively  the  ox  and  the  horse,  will  be 
sharp  teetli  on  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  rings;  described  under  Gadfly.  Various  winged  and 
it  pushes  itself  half  out  of  its  hole  when  the  fly  wingless  ticks,  infesting  the  horse,  sheep,  and 
is  about  to  come  forth.  The  genera  laphria  birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera^  but 
(Fabr.)  and  asilu9  (Linn.)  are  also  predaceous  in  forming  with  the  spider  flies  the  order  homo- 
the  winged  state ;  in  the  former  the  antennas  lapt^ra  of  Leach  and  the  English  eniomologists, 
are  blunt  at  the  end,  in  the  latter  slender-point-  will  be  treated  in  the  artide  Tick  ;  they  in- 
ed ;  the  former  resemble  large  humble-bees  in  elude  the  genera  hippobasea  (Linn.),  metapha- 
their  thick  and  heavy  bodies  and  legs ;  in  the  gu$  (Latr.),  and  amithomyia  (Latr.). — ^At  the 
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aid  of  this  order  mar  be  mentioned  the  genns  oontisted  <^  5  meroberB,  and 

n^OeriHa  (Latr.),  the  nider  fly,  «  wintAdm  eaohyearby  theconndlof  indenlslhMialkt 

insect  resembUng  a  spioer ;  the  small  head  of  candidates  presented  by  that  of  MOl    Us 

aeems  a  mere  tnberoleon  the  anterior  and  dor-  directory  promnlgated  the  laws  and  aniawsi 

sal  portion  of  the  thorax ;  the  eyes  are  like  their  exeoation,  a|^nted  the  mlnisCsw  aai 

minute  grdns;  the  thorax  is  semicircRilar ;  the  other  prindpal  ftmotionaiies  of  tlie  ilats^hai 

antenna  are  exteemdy  short,  inserted  dose  the  management  of  the  military  and  iMiTal  mesa 

together,  and  immediately  in  front  of  theeyes.  finances,  and  foreign  affiurs,  and  tha  ri^  af 

This  genns  nestle  in  the  hdr  of  bats,  among  repelling  hostilities,  though  not  of  dsfllaflai 

which  tiiey  more  with  great  rapidity;  according  war.    The  directors  received  a  lafga  aalaij,  As 

to  OoL  Montagu,  when  they  suck  tiie  blood  of  palace  of  theLnxembooigas  their  wsideoo%  aai 

bats  they  are  ooliged  to  place  themselves  on  a  guard  of  240  men.  They  were  raspoiHibls^  da- 

their  badn  on  account  of  the  dorsal  position  of  doed  questions  by  a  minority  TOta,  and  pndMal 

the  head.    This  last  divldon  of  the  diptera  is  by  turns  8  months  each,  the  prad^&Bg  OMBte 

not  froduoed  from  eggs  depodted  in  the  usual  having  the  signature  and  the  seaL  DimngtMr 

manner,  but  the  larva  i»  hatched  and  developed  term  of  office  none  of  them  ooidd  hava  a 

within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  is  not  bom  sonal  command,  or  absent  hhnaalf  Ibr  ~ 

till  it  arrives  at  the  state  of  pupa;  hence  these  than  5  days  from  the  place  where  tlie 

genera  have  been  called  jnijnoarei  by  Latreille;  held  their  sessions,  withoat  their  pai 

the  pupa  when  bom  is  neany  as  large  as  the  and  after  they  had  left  <^ke  they  ooold  holdna 

parent,  endosed  in  a  cocoon,  th^  altered  ddn<^  command  for  S  years,  nor  be  reitteotad  for  IL 

the  larraat  first  soft  and  white,  but  soon  grow-  In  those  days  of  violent  stmgi^ea  at  boma  mH 

ing  hard  and  brown ;  it  is  notched  at  one  encL  abroad,  the  balance  of  power  estahHshad  Vf 

where  thematnre  insect  escapes.  The  order  of  tiiis  constitution  exdted  antagonim  ball 

dipUra  makea  np  for  the  small  siae  of  its  mem-  the  different  branches  of  the  govenunealfe 

ben  by  thdr  comities  swarms.  usurpations  fdlowed  as  a  natural  oonaaqas 

DIPTTOHA  (Gr.  air,  twice,  and  irrvj,  fold,  The  convention  decreed,  by  a  law  not 

tablet^  registers  used  during  the  first  Christian  in  the  constitution,  that  in  the  fint  alantioa  % 

centuries,  formed  of  2  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  the  members  of  the  i  comicHa  slioald  M 

upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  chosen  from  its  own  body.    Thia  arbitrarraet 

most  distin|^uished  in  diuroh  and  state.    They  led  to  violent  agitations  in  Paris,  and  tmuf  ta 

werethusoTlldnds,  the  sacred  and  profkne.  Cm  an  insurrection  of  the  royalist  seciJona  on  tiM 

the  former  were  catalogoed  the  names  of  popes,  18th  Vend6miaire  (Oct  6,  1796X  wfaidi  was 

Ushop8,martyr8|founmrs  of  religious  establish-  suppressed  by  Barras  and  Bonapartai  Thaana- 


ments,  andingeneralallbenefoctorsof  thedergy.  vention  having  hdd  its  dosinff  seed  on  on  OH 
The  namesof  the  living  were  on  one  dde  of  the  516,  the  S  councils  hdd  their  flint  on  the  flflih, 
tablet,  and  of  the  dead  on  the  other.  It  was  the  and  on  Nov.  1  dected  Barras,  LarftvaiOiirfr- 
deacoD^s  office  to  redte  these  names  during  the  L^peaux,  Rewbell,  Letoumeur,  and  Oaraot,  as 
service.  The  profone  diptycha  belonged  espe-  directors,  all  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  dsatk 
dally  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  upon  their  of  Louis  XVI.  "their  first  prodamatitm,  wiitr 
tablets  were  engraved  tiie  name  and  titles  of  the  ten  on  a  broken  table  in  a  destituta  room  of  the 
consul,  and  also  animals  and  gladiators  as  fljm-  Luxembourg,  promised  a  firm  rule,  and  inniiad 
bols  ct  the  games  which  he  was  going  to  ex-  confidence ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wrbanslea  po- 
hibit  to  the  public  in  entering  upon  his  duties,  dtion  of  the  state,  the  terrible  depreciation  ef 
Every  consul  aft^  his  nomination  had  several  the  currency,  the  destitution  of  the  army,  and  a 
of  these  diptycha,  which  he  distributed  among  pressing  fiunine,  trade,  ^>eeulatioiL  and  even  fan- 
bis  prindpal  officers,  as  modem  princes  some-  ury  soon  revived.  The  democratic  and  oommn- 
times  send  thdr  portrdts  to  privileged  fovorites.  nistic  conspiraev  of  Babeuf  was  easily  SBpiaeswd 
DIRECTORY,  Exsocnvx  (Fr.  dir^ctoire  eJM-  (May,  1796).  Camot  organised  the  annM»  and 
tmt{f)^  the  name  given  to  the  executive  govern-  directed  their  movements  and  victoriea;  Moreaa 
meat  of  the  first  Irench  republic  by  the  constitu-  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  RUas^ 
tion  of  Fmctidor,  year  III.  (Aug.  1795).  This  Jonrdsn  that  of  the  Sambre  and  ICense ;  Hoebe 
oonstitntion  was  framed  by  the  moderate  repub-  suppressed  tiie  insurrection  in  the  Vandte,  and 
Uoan  party,  whose  influence  prevailed  in  the  Bonaparte  conquered  Itdy.  But  the  dections 
convention  after  the  fidl  of  Robespierre  and  the  of  the  year  Y.  (May,  1797)  aave  the  royalisls  a 
committee  of  public  safetv,  and  was  adopted  in  preponderance  in  the  councils,  which  was  son- 
the  nrimary  assemblies  or  the  people.  Toe  leg-  ported  by  the  minority  of  the  directoiy,  whue 
islative  power  was  vested  by  it  in  2  assemblies,  Barras,  LaK*voilliere,  and  Rewbdl  sided  with 
the  conndl  <3i  000.  and  the  council  of  andents,  the  minority  in  the  legislative  bodies  The 
which  numbered  naif  as  many  members,  aged  movements  of  the  roydists  became  mora  and 
at  least  40.  Both  were  chosen  by  graduated  more  threatening,  when  the  mi^{oritT  of  the 
dections^  and  \  of  each  were  renewed  every  directors  fun'oed  to  save  the  r^Niblio  by  an 
year.  The  former  hid  exdosiveiy  the  right  of  act  of  violence.  This  was  exeeatad  with  tba 
propodng  laws,  the  latter  that  of  sanctioning  aid  of  the  army  on  the  18th  IVuetidor  (SapL 
them.  The  Jodicid  authority  was  committed  4,  1797).  More  tiian  60  members  of  the  t 
to  aleotiva  Jodges.    The  azaeotive  directory  councils,  with  Camot  and  Barthdany,  who  had 
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replaced  Letonmenr,  and  a  number  of  other  thought  that  these  desirable  objects  could  be  at- 
influential  persons,  were  condemned  to  tran&-  tained  by  taking  the  Bible  alone  as  a  guide,  and 
portation,  and  a  persecution  of  both  royalists  its  express  teachings  as  the  only  aut^horitatiTe 
and '  anarchists  was  commenced.  Merlin  of  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  dlowing  mean- 
Donai  and  Francois  of  Neufchdteau  were  sub-  while  entire  lill|!^  of  opinion  in  relation  to  all 
stituted  for  the  2  proscribed  directors,  of  whom  matters  not  fully  revealed.  Upon  these  prin- 
Camot  escaped  to  Germany.  Saved  by  the  ciples  a  considerable  society  was  formed,  oon- 
army  of  the  interior,  the  republican  rule  was  sisting  chiefly  of  members  ttom  Presbyterian 
maintained  by  the  victories  and  extortions  of  churches,  and  meetings  were  held  statedly  for 
the  armies  abroad.  The  treaty  of  Campo  For-  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  union  and  for 
mio  was  concluded ;  Switzerland  and  the  states  religious  worship  and  instruction.  After  some 
of  the  church  were  overrun  and  revolutionized ;  time,  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  and,  as 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  attack  indirectly  connected  with  it,  the  use  of  sprinkling  as  bap- 
England,  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  the  re-  tism,  became  matters  of  investigation  in  the 
public.  But  the  extreme  revolutionary  party  society,  and  it  was  finally  after  some  months 
carried  the  elections  for  the  year  YI.  (May,  1798),  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  there  was  no 
a  part  of  which  were  annulled  by  another  vio-  Scripture  warrant  for  either  practice,  and  that 
lation  of  the  constitution.  A  new  coalition  consequently,  upon  their  own  principles,  they 
against  F^ance  was  formed.  The  state  was  ex-  were  i^ompelled  to  renounce  them.  Becoming 
hausted  and  avowedly  bankrupt.  Switzerland  then  a  society  of  immersed  believers,  they  soon 
and  Italy  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  won.  The  re-  after  were  united  with  the  Bedstone  Baptist 
publicans,  too,  were  impatient  of  the  dictatorial  association,  stipulating,  however,  in  writing, 
rule  of  tlie  directory,  in  which  Treilhard  had  that  "  no  standard  of  doctrine  or  bond  of  churdr 
replaced  Francis,  and  Siey^s,  an  enemy  of  the  nnion,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be 
directorial  constitution,  was  now  elected  (May  required.^^  By  means  or  this  union  with  the 
16, 1798)  instead  of  RewbelL  Finally  the  coun-  Baptists,  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Disci- 
oils,  having  declared  themselves  permanent,  pies,  ably  developed  and  defended  by  Alexander 
compelled  Treilhard,  Merlin,  and  Lar^veillidre  Campbell  in  his  writings  and  public  discussions, 
to  resign  on  the  30th  Prairial  (June  18,  1799).  were  widely  disseminated,  and  adopted  by  many. 
Barras  saved  his  office  by  the  desertion  of  his  Meanwhile,  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
associates,  and  maintained  himself  with  Siey^  contemplated  as  it  were  de  novo^  and  from  a 
and  the  3  new  directors,  Gohier,  Moulins,  and  standpoint  outside  of  all  denominational  and  seo- 
Boger  Ducos,  till  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  tarian  lines,  led  by  degrees  to  the  discovery  and 
1799),  when  Bonaparte,  suddenly  returning  from  introduction  of  several  characteristics  of  primi- 
Egypt,  by  a  bold  coup  d'etat  overthrew  the  di-  tive  Christianity  which,  as  the  Disciples  held,  had 
rectory  and  tlie  constitution,  and  became  master  been  long  overlooked  and  neglected.  Among 
of  France  under  the  title  of  consul.  The  direc-  these,  a  prominent  one  was  **  baptism  for  the  re- 
tory  ruled  France  4  years  and  a  few  days,  and  mission  of  sins."  As  the  apostle  Peter,  to  whom 
had  altogetlier  13  members,  of  whom  only  Bar-  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  com- 
ros  officiated  during  the  whole  period.  mitted,  commanded   believing  penitents  who 

DIS,  a  contraction  of  dites^  rich,  the  Latin  asked  what  they  should  do  to  be  *^  baptized  in 

name  of  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth),  and  hence  the  name  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins," 

sometimes  of  the  lower  world.    He  was  espe-  and  in  order  that  they  "  might  receive  the  gift 

cially  worshipped  among  the  Gauls,  who  be-  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Acts  ii.),  it  was  believed 

lieved  themselves  his  descendants,  and  therefore  that  the  same  answer  should  still  be  given  to 

reckoned  their  time  by  nights  instead  of  days,  .such  inquirers,  and  that  it  was  the  divine  plan 

DISCIPLES,  Chuboh  of  the.  The  religious  thus  to  impart  through  the  significant  institu- 
body,  variously  designated  as  '^Disciples  of  tion  of  baptism  that  assurance  of  pardon  which 
Christ,"  *^  Christians,"  the  "  Church  of  Christ,"  many  in  modern  times  have  been  taught  to 
&c.,  resulted  from  an  eflbrt  to  eflect  nnion  seek  in  vague  emotional  impressions.  This  be- 
among  the  Protestant  denominations  in  western  came  therefore  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reformation  urged  by  the  Disciples.  Another 
century  several  religions  movements  for  this  characteristic  was  the  practice  of  weekly  corn- 
purpose  occurred  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United  munion,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive 
States,  independently  of  each  other,  and  with-  church.  In  pressing  these  matters  upon  the  ao- 
out  preconcert.  The  one  which  gave  immediate  ceptance  of  the  Baptists,  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
origin  and  distinctive  character  to  the  body  at  length  aroused  in  various  quarters,  especially 
now  known  as  ^*  Disciples,"  was  initiated  in  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  separation  to 
1809  by  Thomas  Campbell,  a  preacher  of  piety  some  extent  ensued,  many  of  the  Baptists  re- 
and  distinction  among  the  Seceders,  aided  by  his  maining  connected  with  the  Disciples.  Not 
son  Alexander,  to  whose  ability  and  energy  its  long  afterward,  at  the  close  of  1831,  their  num- 
successfnl  progress  is  mainly  attributed,  and  by  hers  were  still  further  augmented  by  a  union 
whom  it  hiis  been  chiefly  directed.  The  original  between  them  and  a  numerous  body  which  had 
purpose  was  to  heal,  if  possible,  the  divisions  of  originated  in  Kentucky  and  some  other  western 
religious  society,  and  to  develop  and  establish  states,  under  the  labors  of  B.  W.  Stone  and 
a  common  basis  of  Christian  union.    It  was  otliers,  who,  some  years  prior  to  the  movement 
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M  bj  Thomas  and  Alexander  CampbeB,  had  Mowing  the  esoonple  of  FhiKp  (Acta  ^ttL  Sl^ 

aeparaled  from  ^e  Freabjterian  communion,  As  to  govemmenti  eadi  oboreh  k  indapMiail^ 

and  in  like  manner  altemi^  to  effeot  a  union  but  the  chordies  oo<^>erale  with  %mcAk  ethsrla 

of  Christians  upon  the  Bible  alone.    These  re-  sostidninff  Bible  sooietieB  and  wiaBinaaflaa  M 

ibrmers,  readily  adoptfaig  baptism  for  remission  home  and  abroad.    Two  elasaea  of  oHeaaa  am 

of  sins,  smd  w&  anoient  order  of  things  as  prac-  recogniaed,  elders  or  bishops  and  dMWoa%  ^ 

tbed  bf  the  IMsciples,  became  entirdy  assimi-  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  eaeheliarsi^ 

lated  with  the  hitter.    Since  this  period  there  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  congg^gaiisn 

has  been  a  great  and  constantly  ino-easing  ac-  confided. 

eserion  both  from  the  worid  and  from  other  re-  DISCORD,  in  mqsle,m  combination  cf 

Bg^oosdenominatioPi^anditisbeBeTedthatthe  hdiamKmioiis  and  disagreeable  to  Um  aar,aa 

nomber  of  members  in  the  United  States  is  now  called  in  oppositioD  to  coooord.    Phaasids  aw 


aibont  800,000.    There  are  many  chnrohes  also  employed  to  relieve  a  soecesston  of  Mva  «•- 

established  in  British  America,  in  Great  Britain,  coros,  befaig  as  necieaiary  in  mnsio  m  aaaia  isia 

andinAostralia**  Althoiqdi  the  Disciples  reject  painting,  and  are  introdnoed  by  eertalii  psMP- 

ereeds  aa  bonds  of  feUowsmp,  and  disapprove  of  atirea  and  saeoeedod  bycooeoids  to  wkSSk  wy 

the  technicsl  langoigs  of  popnlar  theology,  hold-  have  a  relation. 

Ing  themsehres  Mmd  to  speak  of  the ''things  DISCOUNT,  a  som  of  BiODcy  dednolad 
of  the  S^t**  in  the  langnage  of  Scripture,  thcqr  a  debt  due  at  some  ftiture  period  in 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  evangeliciu  tion  of  immediate  payment  In  i 
demooinatioos  in  their  views  of  the  great  mat-  transactions  it  is  customary,  when  n  hiD  is  to 
lers  of  Christianity.  The  following  qmopsis  be  discounted,  to  pay  to  the  holder  or  pn 
from  tiie  pen  of  Alexander  CampbeO  is  a  frdr  the  amount  minus  the  simple  intereai 
eipressiop  of  thdr  sentfanents  on  the  points  in-  Uted  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  ran.  ' 
tolTed:  *'l.  I  beUeve  that  aU  Scripture  riven  person  holdhig  a  bill  for  $100  payable  in  ana 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  teadbing,  year  at  7  per  cent  would  receive  fU^  wUdb 
for  convicticHi,  for  correcticm,  for  instruction  in  would  be  considered  its  present  vainer  The 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per-  true  discount,  however,  of  any  sam  for 
ibct  and  thorouriily  accomplished  for  every  f^ven  thne,  is  such  a  sum  aa  will  in  that  t 
aood  woriL  2.  I  believe  in  one  God,  as  mani-  amount  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  ha 
Mted  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  counted.  Thus,  in  the  above  instaaee^  the 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit— who  are,  therefore,  one  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill  would  be»  not  |T» 
in  nature,  power,  and  volition.  8.  I  believe  that  but  $6  64  and  a  fivction.  wluch  woald  amoaal 
every  human  bdng  partidpatea  in  all  the  con-  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  |7.  The  true  nlefor 
sequences  of  the  ilul  of  Adam,  and  is  bom  into  computing  discount  would  therefore  be :  **  Aa 
the  world  frail  and  depraved  in  all  his  moral  the  amount  of  $100  for  the  given  rata  and  lima 
powers  and  capacities,  so  that  witjiout  fkith  in  is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt ;  so  is  $100  %o  tlfes 
Christ  it  is  impossible  for  him,  while  in  that  present  worth,  or  so  is  the  interest  of  $100  for 
state,  to  please  God.  4.  I  believe  that  the  the  given  time  to  the  discount  of  tl»e  given 
Word,  which  from  the  beginning  was  with  God,  sum.'*  Eli^rate  tables  have  been  eakwalsd 
and  which  was  God,  became  flesh  and  dwelt  on  this  principle,  but  as  abatement  of  the  siss- 
among  us  as  Immanuel  or  ^  God  manifest  in  pie  interest  is  generally  restated  to,  they  are  ef 
the  fitth,*  and  did  make  an  expiation  of  sin,  'l^y  littie  practical  value. — ^Discount  on  merehsa- 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,*  whicn  no  being  could  disc,  sometimes  called  Rkbatb,  is  a  dedaatiea 
have  done  that  was  not  possessed  of  a  super-  of  so  much  per  cent  fitmi  the  price  of  goads 
human,  superangelic,  and  divine  nature.  6.  I  sold  on  credit  when  the  buyer  finds  means  to 
believe  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  make  his  payment  before  the  stipnlated  tima. 
without  the  deeds  of  law,  and  of  a  Christian,  DISCUS,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
not  by  foith  alone,  but  by  the  obedience  of  circular  mass  of  stone  or  metal,  used  for  throw- 
faith.  0.  I  believe  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  ing,  as  an  .exercise  of  strength.  This  practice 
Spirit  through  the  word,  but  not  without  it,  in  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  mer  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  of  strength  of 
7.  I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising  this  kind  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Fs- 
oor  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  troclos.  In  this  case  the  discus  was  a  large 
Holy  Scriptures.  8.  I  believe  in  the  divine  in-  sdobolar  mass  of  iron.  Ordinarily  it  was  of  a 
stitutionoifthe  evangelical  ministry;  the  author-  flattcDod  form,  and  about  10  or  12  inchca  in 
ity  and  perpetuity  ^  the  institution  of  baptism  lenfrth,  so  that  when  held  in  the  hand  ready  to 
ttod  the  Lora*s  supper.^  0* Millennial  Harbinger"*  be  thrown,  it  would  extend  a  littie  above  the 
for  1840,  p.  886.)   It  is  proper  to  remark,  how-  middle  of  the  forearm. 

ever,  that  with  the  Disciples  the  Christian  faith  DISINTECH^ANTS,  substances  used  to  conn- 
does  not  consist  in  the  beuef  of  these  or  any  other  teract  or  destroy  noxious  odors  and  exhalatiom^ 
tenets  as  inteUectaal  conceptions  of  religious  or  whstever  may  produce  infootion.  The  term 
truth,  but  in  a  simple  trust  or  personal  reliance  is  also  made  to  embrace  substances  used  to  pra- 
on  Christ  as  the  Boa  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  vent  decay  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  may  ba 
sinners.  Thev  hence  require  of  candidates  for  found  treated  of  in  the  articles  AaiiaKrucs  and 
bi^iCisB  no  other  confesnon  of  foith  than  thii,  Embalmuio.     In  the  present  artida  diajafoat* 
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ants  will  be  considered  as  agents  for  deodoriz-  own  balk ;  of  carbonic  acid,  Z5  times ;  of  car- 
ing and  fumigating.  As  the  causes  of  infection  bonic  oxide,  9.42 ;  of  oxygen,  9.25 ;  of  nitrogen, 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  spread  over  wide  7.50 ;  and  of  hydrogen,  1 .75.  Bodies  of  animals 
districts,  disinfectants  properly  include  whatever  have  been  buried  in  charcoal  powder,  which, 
is  made  use  of  to  punfy  the  air,  and  the  term  while  it  did  not  prevent  decay,  still  arrested  all 
may  even  be  applied  to  the  means  employed  to  escape  of  disagreeable  odors.  The  gases  it  re- 
prevent  the  formation  of  noxious  miasmata,  as  tained  indicated  that  it  exerts  an  influence  in 
to  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  the  destruction  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalations, 
by  fire  of  vegetable  matter  exposed  to  decay,  and  the  combination  of  their  elements  to  form 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  buildings,  the  pro-  new  compounds  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
visions  for  abundant  supplies  of  pure  idr  and  These  properties  have  caused  it  to  be  Intro- 
light,  and  the  free  use  of  clear  water  for  wash-  duced  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  into  a  metal- 
ing away  unclean  matters.  No  more  powerful  lie  respirator,  intended  to  be  worn  over  the 
disinfectant  exists  than  the  fresh  wind,  which  mouth  where  noxious  vapors  are  present  in  the 
stirs  up  the  infectious  vapors,  dilutes  them  with  ur,  and  it  is  reconmiended  to  be  used  for  pre- 
pare air,  and  sweeps  them  away.  The  great  venting  the  escape  of  bad  odors  from  putrefying 
plague  of  London  was  preceded  by  an  unusual  substances,  though  it  has  no  effect  as  an  anti- 
calm.  Violent  winds,  as  hurricanes,  are  observed  septic  to  arrest  their  decay.  Chlorine,  whidi 
to  arrest  Uie  progress  of  disease ;  efficient  venti-  hss  for  many  years  been  in  use  in  hospitals  and 
lation  has  in  many  hospitals  reduced  its  ^vages  other  places  exposed  to  noxious  exhalations,  acts 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  light  and  warmth  as  a  powerful  disinfectant  by  producing  a  chem- 
of  the  sun  has  also  an  extraordinary  influence  ical  change  in  the  injurious  compounds,  and  also 
in  promoting  health  and  vigor,  and  destroying  by  arresting  decay.  It  is  generated  by  the  de- 
some  of  the  causes  of  injurious  exhalations,  compontion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  effect- 
Though  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  ed  by  adding  to  it  some  black  oxide  of  manga- 
the  animal  system  is  little  understood,  its  bene-  nese,  and  convenient  vessels  are  prepared  for 
ficial  effects  are  too  well  established  for  its  claim  producing  the  gas  as  may  be  required,  in  large 
as  an  important  natural  disinfectant  to  be  disre-  or  small  quantities.  The  chloride  of  lime,  as 
garded.  Other  agents  are  abundantly  provided  it  is  commonly  known,  is  the  usual  medium, 
by  nature  which  man  may  employ  to  remove  however,  for  distributing  it,  the  gas  being  free- 
infectious  matters.  They  may  be  swept  away  ly  evolved  on  the  exposure  of  &o  salt  to  Uie 
by  running  water,  or  their  gaseous  emanations  air.  It  is  set  free  by  the  presence  of  any  acid 
be  absorbed  by  the  earth  in  which  they  are  fumes,  and  as  carbonic  add  is  evolved  in  the 
buried.  Exposure  to  heat  may  change  their  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  the  noxious 
properties,  or  cause  their  elements  to  enter  into  effluvia  themselves  provide  one  of  the  agents  for 
new  and  harmless  combinations ;  or  by  a  freez-  their  own  disinfection.  Vinegar  or  dilute  sul- 
ing  temperature  decomposition  may  be  arrested,  phurio  acid,  however,  added  to  the  chlorinated 
and  the  formation  of  noisome  gases  prevented,  lime,  causes  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  the  dis- 
Peat  bogs  present  their  antiseptic  qualities  as  infecting  gas.  In  consequence  of  the  acrid  na- 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  and  the  ture  of  Qie  vapor,  it  should  be  used  for  fumigat- 
astringent  extracts  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as  ing  rooms  only  when  these  are  not  occupied  by 
are  employed  in  tanning,  possess  the  qualities  invalids  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dis- 
of  disinfectants. — In  the  selection  and  prepara-  infectiug  solutions,  as  of  the  hyperchloride  of 
tion  of  these  agents,  none  is  found  more  efficient  soda,  of  which  chlorine  is  the  active  agent.  The 
than  that  which  imitates  the  great  natural  dis-  more  powerful  fumes  of  nitrons  acid,  which  pos- 
infectant,  a  strong  current  of  heated  air.  The  sess  the  highest  disinfectant  qualities,  are  liable 
method  of  artificially  applying  it  to  the  removal  to  the  same  objection ;  yet  so  important  is  their 
of  noxious  effiuvia  from  clothes  and  artides  of  application  regarded  that  Dr.  Garmichael  Smyth, 
merchandise  has  been  patented  in  Great  Brit-  who  first  proposed  their  use,  received  therefor 
idn,  and  introduced  into  various  manufacturing  from  the  British  government  the  sum  of  £5,000. 
estabUshmenta.  The  articles  are  exposed  in  The  unwholesome  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  de- 
large  chambers  to  rapid  currents  of  air,  heated  composed  by  these  fumes,  as  it  is  by  chlorine,  the 
fit>m  200^  to  250^  F.  The  infectious  matters  sulphur  being  set  free  and  the  hydrogen  uniting 
present  are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  or  swept  wi^  the  dinnfectants.  In  combination  with 
off  in  the  hot  blasts,  while  these  are  kept  at  too  some  of  the  metids,  chlorine  has  been  much 
low  a  temperature  for  the  fabrics  to  be  iigured  used  as  a  disinfectant,  especially  with  zinc,  in 
by  them.  It  is  a  method  highly  recommended  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  met- 
for  the  use  of  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  al,  which  is  known  as  the  disinfecting  fluid  of 
other  establishments  particularly  subject  to  in-  Sir  William  Burnett.  Its  use  is  somewhat  ob- 
fectious  diseases.  Earth  and  porous  bodies  gen-  jectionable,  from  its  poisonous  qualities.  The 
erally  are  employed  to  absorb  injurious  vapors ;  same  compound  is  advantageously  applied  to 
none  possess  this  property  in  so  remarkable  a  arresting  that  form  of  decay  in  timber  called 
degree  as  charcoaL  De  Saussure  found  that  a  dry  rot.  Its  properties  as  a  disinfectant  are 
single  volume  of  this  substance,  prepared  from  fully  treated  in  the  reports  of  the  British  navy, 
boxwood,  absorbed  90  volumes  of  ammonia ;  of  extracts  from  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Lon- 
sulphurettcd  hydrogen  it  took  up  55  times  its  don  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,*'  Oct.  1858. 


^. 
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Chloride  of  numganese  is  an  Sclent  salt  of  8im-   prored  to  be  Tery  valiiable.  .  .  «  •  •  A 


Oar  properties,  and  being  the  refose  of  chlorine  fectant  nniting  eflScien<7,  deanlineis,  ^greaibls 
mannfiietnre,  may  be  <meapljr  procnred.  The  manipolation.  and  ehei4>ne8B  in  an  eqiial  dff^m 
aeaqniohloride  of  iron  is  ancSther  che^>  and  effi-    with  this  will  not  be  euily  foond.** 


dent  agent  of  tUsdass.    It  is  prepared  by  die-  DISLOCATION  (Lat  dai^  apart  and  C 

•olTing  calcined  iron  pyrites  in  strong  hydro-  place),  a  term  need  by  geologists  to  mfieatotkii 

diloric  add.    Its  nse  is  attended  with  none  of  change  which  takes  place  in  the  position  of  lodei 

the  objections  bdongingto  the  poisonous  metal-  when  torn  from  their  original  place,  dtlMr  by 

lie  combinations  with  chlorine.   Nitrate  of  lead  npheaval  or  sobsidenoe. — It  is  most  eoiUBwIy 

Las  been  recommended  for  its  disinfectant  prop-  applied,  however,  to  that  dis|daceiiMiit  in  tkt 

erties,  particnlarly  in  the  solution  known  as  Le-  osseous  structure  which  resoHs  from  tiie  ttwt 

dK^ers  disinfeotuig  fluid.    It  corrects  ^e  fetid  implication  of  fbrce  or  other  k)M  eoiiHieil 

odors  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosul-  cause.    All  the  Joints  are  UaUe  to  didoeirtioa, 

phuret  of  ammonia  by  decomposing  these  com-  but  it  most  commonly  occurs  to  thon  wUsli 

pounds,  but  it  has  no  antiseptic  pro^rties,  and  is  poseees  the  greatest  mobility;  henoe  tiieabiMUsr 

djectionable  on  account  of  its  cost  and  poison-  Joint  is  of  all  others  the  most  fiwinent  saal  of 

oos  nature. — ^None  of  the  agents  yet  named  com-  this  acddent.    The  head  of  the  hmiM 

l^ne  so  many  advantages  as  sulphurous  add  and  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  forming  a  ball  and 

its  compounds  with  lime  or  magnesia.    In  the  ioint  in  connection  with  the  scapola  oral 

form  of  fumes  from  burning  stuphur  it  has  sJ-  blade,  is  regulated  in  its  motions  by  veiy 

ways  been  hi^?  esteemed  for  its  purifying  musdes,  and  is  but  dightly  in^eded  in  its  ft<st 

nature,  and  its  chemical  action  upon  organto  motions  by  the  very  shallow  socket  in  wtiUtt  it 

compounds  has  long  been  applied  in  bleaching,  rests.    While  this  arrangement  bestows  grasft 

Bedde  the  proper^  of  decompodng  and  thus  freedom  of  action  u|>on  this  Joint,  it  rendiers  It 

destro^uff  eflSuTia,  it  also  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  liable  to  dislocation  in  almost  every  direetioa. 

dieckmg  fermentation  and  the  formation  or  pu-  The  most  common  is  that  wMch  ooenrs  wImb 

trid  substances.    The  objection  to  its  use  is  its  the  arm  is  elevated  above  the  head,  by  wneaM 

own  suffocating  odor.    This  is  avoided  by  udug  of  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  tluowa 

the  acid  in  combination,  as  in  the  form  of  suf  into  the  armpit    Next  in  fivquenev'  is  tiie  A»> 

phate  of  soda,  an  ezceUent  antiseptic  for  pur-  location  of  the  hip  Joint,  which  is  mMnHy 

poses  of  embalming.    Combined  with  lime  and  produced  by  a  sudden  blow  upon  tbo  ksea 

magnesia,  it  is  recommended  as  the  best  of  all  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  toward  the  abdoaasa, 

dishifectantSL    It  is  thus  prepared  by  the  pa-  whereby  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  drswB 

tentees,  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  A  Mo-  backwsrd  by  the  action  of  the  f^nleal  m»> 

Dougall,of  Manchester^Dgland;  and  so  highly  des  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  or  pelvik 

is  it  approved  that  the  British  government  have  The  Jaw  bone  is  often  thrown  out  of  plaea  in 

ordered  it  to  be  furnished  to  every  transport  laughing,  and  much  more  fluently  in  ynwiio 

ihip  containing  horses.    Applied  to  manures,  it  ing.    This   accident   sometimes  occmrs  whik 

destroys  the  disagreeable  smell  without  impair-  speaking  under  undue  excitement.    The  writer 

ing  their  properties  as  fertilizers ;  on  the  con-  was  cognizant  of  a  case  in  which  a  iSraialo  who 

trary,  the  salts  of  which  it  is  competed,  even  if  was  talking  in  an  excited  manner,  while  nodcr 

in  great  excess,  act  themselves  as  stimulants  to  the  inflaence  of  a  vident  fit  c^  paanon,  had  Iwr 

vegetation  on  being  converted  into  sulpliates,  discourse  saddenly  arrested  by  dislocation  of 

as  they  are  when  spread  upon  the  ground.    In  the  Jaw.     This  displacement  may  be  eadhr 

treating  of  its  qualities  I>r.  Muspratt,  in  his  remedied  by  pladng  the  thumbs  on  the  back 

^  Chomistrj-,''  renuurks  as  follows :  *^  When  mag-  teeth  so  as  to  press  them  downward  wliile  tbo 

nesia  is  united  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  most  chin  is  raised  by  the  fingers  slowly  npwafd. 

effective,  perhaps  the  onlv  compound  capable  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  Uiumba 

of  serving  both  ends^  (deodorizing  and  preserv-  quickly  on  the  restoration  of  the  Joint,  or  they 

a  from  pntrefaction),  ^'  is  then  produced.  Me-  may  be  painfblly  compressed  between  the  tcetli. 

ic  sdts  have  no  beneficial  action  on  manures ;  — The  chief  difficulty  in  restoring  a  dialooatioft 

magnesia  alone  preserves  the  phoitphoric  add  consLsts  in  the  opposition  offered  by  the  mnBdoa, 

and  the  ammonia.    To  the  mixture  already  rendered  acutely  irritable  by  the  unnatoral  pod* 

mentioned  a  few  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid^  or  tion  of  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone.    This  is 

rather  of  carbolate  of  lime,  are  added ;  the  lat-  often  overcome  by  redodng  the  hearth  action 

ter  has  been  found  by  ezi>erienoe  to  assist  in  by  general  bleeding.    The  warm  bath  and  eoo- 

destroying  one  portion  of  the  odor  with  great  tics  are  likewisio  used  to  relax  the  mnsdes,  and 

rapidity.    Being  a  fine,  dry,  white  powder,  it  with  the  same  view  tobacco  moistened  with 

aWrbs  moisture  in  stables,  ^.,  wherever  it  water  U  sometimes  laid  upon  the  abdomen  nntil 

is  dep<isited;  metallic  sdts,  on  the  contrary,  it  indoces  Mckness  and  a  dispositioii  to  svncope. 

must  be  in  solution,  and  the  wet  Li  injurious,  The  snnrcHin  in  reducing  a  luxated  Joint  m- 

not  only  to  the  hoofs,  but  slso  to  the  hcdth  deavors.  by  a  steady  application  of  fores  exerted 

generally  of  cattle.    In  the  sick  room  it  is  sdd  in  the  direction  of  the  Joint,  either  to  flitipo 

to  preserve  the  atmosphere,  when  sprii^led  on  the  muscles,  or  seize  some  momeot  wlicn  they 

offensive  substances,  m  great  purity.    In  tlie  are  relaxed  to  slip  the  Joint  into  its  socket.  V»> 

vetorinary  hospitals  of  barracks  it  has  been  rious  degrees  of  force  anddiAxtot  apfdianoaa 
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are  nsed  to  effect  this  object.  In  the  case  of  the  canal,  made  by  the  assistance  of  the  national 
shoulder  Joint  the  surgeon  frequently  forms  a  government  and  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  are 
lever  with  the  heel  of  his  boot  placed  in  the  the  principal  owners.  It  is  6  feet  deep,  fed  by 
armpit,  over  which,  by  pressing  the  arm  inward  Lake  Drummond,  and  passes  for  20  m.  through 
toward  the  body,  he  overcomes  the  resistance  the  swamp,  affording  an  outlet  not  only  for 
of  the  muscles,  and  restores  the  Joint.  In  the  lumber  but  for  much  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
case  of  the  hip  joint,  the  force  is  necessarily  duce  of  the  K  part  of  North  Carolina.  Its  an- 
great,  and  pulleys  are  often  resorted  to,  by  which  nual  freightage  was  stated  in  1856  to  be  about 
means  not  only  a  greater  but  a  steadier  force  24,000,000  shingles,  6,000,000  staves,  165,000 
is  exerted.  A  recent  dislocation  is  much  more  cubic  feet  of  plimk,  scantling,  and  ship  timber 
easily  reduced  than  one  of  long  standing ;  indeed,  700  bbls.  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  4,500  bales  of 
no  time  should  be  permitted  to  elapse  between  cotton,  2,000,000  busheb  of  Indian  com,  80,000 
the  accident  and  an  attempt  at  its  reduction,  for  of  whea^  25,000  of  peas,  6,000  cwt.  of  bacon, 
every  hour  adds  to  the  uncerUunty  of  the  suo-  1,800  kegs  of  lard,  50,000  bbls.  of  shad  and  her- 
eess  of  the  operation.  The  bones  of  the  spine  rings,  and  80,000  of  navd  stores.  Roads  are 
frequently  suffer  a  partial  dislocation  which  ad*  made  in  the  swamp  by  laying  logs  8  or  10  feet 
mits  of  no  relief,  ana  not  unfrequently  terminates  long  side  by  side  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  or 
in  paralysis  from  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  col-  **  sponge."  They  are  passable  by  mules  and 
nmn,  or  death.  The  hangman  in  suspending  a  oxen,  but  carrying  is  done  mostly  by  hand  to 
criminal  dislocates  the  second  vertebra  of  Uie  the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with  the 
neck.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  other  ways,  canal.  Along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are 
A  fellow  student  of  the  writer,  while  playing  the  Little  Dismal  and  several  smaller  swamps, 
at  ball,  struck  his  companion  an  accidental  blow  covering  in  the  aggregate  about  2,000,000  acres, 
with  lus  club  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  and  mostly  state  property.  The  ^^  Dismals,"  aa 
dislocated  this  bone  and  produced  almost  imme-  they  are  locally  called,  are  noted  retreats  of 
diate  death.  runaway  negroes,  whose  children  have  been 
DISMAL  BWAMF,  Great,  a  large  morass  in  bom,  lived,  and  died  here.  They  depend  for 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  extending,  accord-  support  on  stealing  or  charity,  and  chanoe  em- 
iog  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  40  m.  S.  from  near  Nor-  ployment  from  the  lumbermen  and  poor  white 
folk,  in  the  former  state,  and  25  m.  £.  and  W.  setUers.  Their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
The  soil  consists  of  black  vegetable  matter  to  the  much  diminished  within  a  few  years.  A  part 
depth  of  15  feet,  saturated  with  water,  yielding  of  the  Great  Dismal  has  been  drained  and  de^ 
to  the  tread  of  man,  and  during  a  large  part  oi  •  voted  to  agriculture. 

the  year  covered  in  many  places  with  stagnant  DISPENSATION,  the  act  by  which  an  ex- 
pools.  Several  small  streams  flow  through,  and  oeption  is  made  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  in  favor 
in  the  centre  is  Lake  Drummond,  6  m.  long  and  of  some  person.  To  maSke  a  dispensation  is  an 
8  m.  wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  21  feet  above  attribute  of  sovereign  power.  In  the  United 
tide  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  swamp  States  no  power  exists,  except  in  the  legisla- 
was  originally  covert  with  a  thick  forest  of  ture,  to  dispense  with  law,  ana  then  it  is  rather 
cypress,  white  cedar,  and  other  timber,  and  por-  a  change  of  the  law  than  a  dispensation. — In 
tions  are  overgrown  with  reeds.  Nearly  all  the  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  dispensation  is  an 
most  valuable  timber  has  been  cut  down  to  fur-  exemption  from  obedience  to  disciplinary  enact- 
nish  shingles,  ship  timber,  and  rails,  the  last  being  ments  (see  Canon  Law),  and  is,  more  strictly  de- 
exported  to  New  York  and  other  places,  under  fined,  a  release  from  the  obligation  of  observing 
the  name  of  cedar  rails.  The  shingle  trade  is  enor-  some  ecclesiastical  law,  granted  to  a  person  for 
mous,  and  some  of  the  many  proprietors  among  just  and  rational  causes,  by  the  proper  authority, 
whom  the  swamp  is  divided  employ  over  100  The  pope  has  reserved  to  himself  the  granting 
bands  in  cutting  shingles  alone.  Since  the  woods  of  dispensations  in  the  more  important  cases^  bat 
have  been  thinned  out,  great  quantities  of  timber  bishops  and  priests  may  grant  them  in  lesser  ones, 
have  been  procured  from  beneath  the  snr£EU3e,  DISRAELI,  Benjamin,  a  British  statesman, 
where  fallen  tranks  have  been  preserved  by  the  orator,  and  novelist,  was  born  in  London  in 
wetness  of  the  soil.  The  supply  thus  obtained,  December,  1805,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
however,  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  lumber  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  ^  Curiosities  of 
tradeofthe  swamp  is  lofflug  its  importance.  The  Literature.^'  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
lumbermen  are  ^aves,  who  are  hired  of  their  Basevi.  He  received  his  early  edncation  at 
owners  by  the  proprietors  of  the  swamp  lands,  a  private  academy  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sent  into  the  swamp  in  gangs,  onder  white  whence  while  yet  a  boy  he  was  transferred  to 
overseers.  There  they  remain  5  months  out  the  office  of  ^  attorney  as  an  articled  clerk, 
of  every  6,  camping  out  in  rade  huts.  An  ac-  where  he  remained  8  years.  At  length  weary 
count  is  kept  of  the  number  of  shingles  cut  by  of  the  dradgery  of  his  duties,  and  with  am- 
each  man,  for  which  a  fixed  sum  per  1,000  is  bitions  views  far  beyond  the  brij^htest  dreams 
allowed,  and  after  the  value  of  the  food  and  of  the  most  successful  attorney,  ^^  Disraeli  the 
clothing  furnished,  and  the  hire  paid  to  the  Younger,'*  as  he  loved  to  style  himself  availing 
owner,  have  been  deducted  from  the  amount,  himself  of  the  assistance  of  bis  father's  distin- 
the  surplus  is  given  to  the  slave.  The  great  guished  friends,  obtained  admission  into  what  is 
channel  of  transportation  is  the  Dismal  Swamp  called  in  London  *^  the  best  society."    His  per* 
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BODfll  bcanty,  refined  manners,  and  remarkable  political  yiewi;  the  **  RerolntioDaiy  I^Sc  **  and 

powers  of  conversation,  soon  made  him  a  great  the  **  Crisis  Examined  ^  in  the  same  year,  and 

jravorite.    At  the  age  of  1 9  he  visited  Grermany,  '*  A  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitutioa  "  in 

and  on  his  return  to  ijigland  published  in  1826  1835.    In  1886.  being  still  unable  to  get  a  sett 

-7  his  famous  novel  **  Vivian  Grey,''  the  chief  in  the  house  of  oommonsJbe  pobliahed  a  aeries 

oharaotors  in  which  were  M^f  ul  pictures  of  him-  of  letters  in  the  London  ^  Times  ^  onder  the  lir- 

self  and  of  persons  well  known  in  English  society,  nature  of  "  Runnymede,''  which  were  read  w2i 

The  originality,  vivacity,  and  wit  of  this  book  great  interest  on  account  of  their  remarkable  wit 

gave  it  great  celebrity,  and  it  was  translated  into  and  sarcasm.    Toward  the  close  of  the  same  ye 


entitled  the  **  Representative,''  on  which  John  appearance  of  Lora  Byron  and  Percy  Byadia 

Murray,  the  publisher,  between  Jan.  25,  1826,  Shelley.  At  last  he  achieved  the  great  olt|ect  of 

and  July  29  following,  is  said  to  have  expended  his  ambition.  In  the  first  purliament  of  tlie  reign 

$350,000.     In  1828  Mr.  Disraeli  published  in  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Disraeli,  being  then  82  jeara  of 

one  volume  the  ^^  Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla,"  age,  obtained  a  seat  as  rq>re8entatiTe  of  the  eon* 

a  gav  and  good-humored    but  fiimsy  satire,  servative  borough  of  Maidstone.    Ilia  maidea 

which  met  with  little  success.    In  1829  he  left  speech  was  a  lamentable  failure.    Ignotmnt  of 

England  to  make  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  the  tastes  and  temper  of  his  andienoe,  and  with 

Greece,  Albania,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  the  most  violent  and  grotesque    mtnrca,  be 

returned  in  1881.    He  was  in  Albania  at  the  poured  forth  the  j^rossest  abuse  of  OConneD,  the 

time  of  the  massacre  of  the  boys  by  Reshid  only  effect  of  which  was  to  call  forth  the  lanch- 

PaMha,  and  witnessed  manv  of  the  scenes  of  the  ter  and  ridicule  of  the  house.    He  doaed  this 

civil  war  thun  raging   there.     Shortly  after  now  famous  speech  in  the  following  words:  ^1 

hiii  return  he  published  his  second  fashionable  am  not  surprised  at  the  reception  1  have  expe- 

novul,  tlie  ^*  Yuung  Duke ;"  and  in  the  follow-  rienced.     I  have  begun  several  timca  maor 

lug  yciu*  he  i!wue<l  fh)m  the  press  another  novel,  tilings,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  laat   1 

**Contariui  Fleming,  a  Psychological  Autobi-  shall  sit  down  now;  but  tlie  time  will  come  whea 

ogTApliy,"  which  Heine  the  Gcniian  |)oet  has  you  will  hear  me."    In  Julv,  1839,  thia  predic- 

prunounoiMl  to  be  **one  of  the  most  original  tion  first  began  to  be  fulfilled.   He  made  a  speech 

works  ever  written."    Its  subject  is  the  devel-  which  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  prus- 

opnicnt  of  the  jHMtical  nature,  and  it  contains  ed  for  its  ability.    In  that  year,  too,  he  pab- 

brilliant  hketrhes  of  Italy,  Simiii,  Greece,  Asia  lished  his  5  act  tragedy,  the  ^  Coont  Alarcos,'' 

Minor,  Svrin,  and  Egypt.    At  this  time  Mr.  Dis-  founde<l  on  an  old  Sjtanish  ballad,  and  was  rc- 

rtivVi  iniulo  hiri  first  nttonipt  to  enter  imrliament.  lieved  from  pressing  pecuniarv  diffioQlties  by  a 

J  lo  |in*m*ntc<L  hini!H*lf  to  t  he  doctors  of  lligli  Wy-  marriage  witti  the  wealthy  widow  of  Wyndbam 

riiiiiU*,  in  ltiiokin^)iain>hiri%  an  a  tory-radioal,  Lewis,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  repre- 

anil   M 114  iIoIV'iUimI  by  the  whi^  caiuliuate.     In  scntation  of  Maidstone.    The  happy  influence 

J)o('«MiilK<r,  isat,  ho  ii^uin  sougiit  the  sujiportof  of  this  union  upon  his  career  he  has  himself 

the  \V  vciiiiiIh^  olortors  and  waM  a^uin  Uffoated.  acknowledged  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  one 

JVrc«*iviiig  that  titry-nMlioiiliMu  <lid  not  find  fa-  of  his  novels  to  a  '*i>orfect  wife."    In  1S41  be 

vtir  with  the  KngliNh  iK^oplc,  !io  next  apiK;arvd,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  th* 

In  May,  \K\\  ut  Taunton,  as  a  thorough-going  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  18i4  published 

«'niiii'rvati\c.      It   was  on  this  (KH'ii>ion  that,  his  im>st  suocesHful  novel,  ^*Coning»by,  or  the 

whiii  rhiir»:<Ml  by  ittunoUMly  in  the  cn>wd  with  New  (feneration,'*  which  within  3  months  vf  the 

*M)'(*Miiiii'lliHiii,**  ho  ralltMl  thegn»at  Irish  agtta-  date  of  publication  had  run  through  3  editions 

ti»r  a  "MiNitiy  traitor;**  t«iwliioh  Mr.  OX'onnell  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  langoagej^ 

niailc  I  hi*  nii'iiiorahio  n'tort :  ''  For  aii^ht  I  know,  The  cauM  of  iU  extraordinary  popularity.  a|>arc 

(ho  pri"*oiit  Ihiraoli  in  th«*  truo  hrirat  law  of  the  from  its  great  literary  merit,  was  tlio  faciJf  its 

liiipriiitmt  thii'f  \ih«i  diril  on  the  en»HM/'     Kx-  principal  characters  being  drawn   from  well* 

a(i|K'rat(sl  hy  thi<i  taunt,  .Mr.  I)i<«nu*li  rhallengt-d  Known  ]iersons  then  living.     It  was  regarded 

OU'onnrirn  mid.  M«»r^an  OH'onnell,  who  had  also  as  an  oxiM>sition  of  the  views  and  d«»i^:u 

taken  up  hit  fathcr't  <|uarrfl ;  but  therhanen);o  of  the  famous  half  literary,  half  political  jarty 

wa«  not  aeivpteil.     In  tlio  ineanwliilc  Mr.  I)i>-  then  attracting  public  attention  under  the  name 

rnrll  wrote  and  pulili^hi-tl  H«<veral  b«Miks:  the  of '*  Young  Kngland,**  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  «  as 

**  Wondniu*  Tale  of  Alro,^  ,*'  an  <irieiital  roinani*e  one  of  the  most  runsfii<'uous  leaders.    In  1S45 1.« 

cif  eitraitnlinary  ehNpienco  ami  |Hiw«>r,  baned  on  publishiHl  '*  Sibyl,  or  the  Two  Nations."   In  1M7 

the  ailventuri'Mof  u  prinre  of  tho  fiou^^e  of  David,  lie  waHri*tunietl  an  one  of  the  members  for  Buck- 

who  in  tho  rjtiMiMituryiiriN'laiimil  hiniM>lf  the  inghamshire,  ami  in  the  same  year  he  publbJjcd 

Ue^tiiiih.  and  enllod  tho  .lewH  nf  Trr^ia  to  arniH,  **Ixion  in  Heaven.'*  with  other  tales  and  al^i 

apiM'areil  in  inan,  a(*coni|»anied  by '*The  Ki^o  '*TamTi'<l.  orthu  New  CriMMle."    His  repota- 

of  ItkandiT,'*  A  tale  foutide<l  <iii  the  revolt  of  the  tion  an  a  {larlianientary  debater,  and  as  a  lead- 

famouM  S'aml«M-heg  against  the  Tiirk*«  in  \Uv  ITith  ing  iiifinU-r  of  the  Ci>nservative  pftrt%',  was  now 

century  ;  a  pnlitiral  pamphlet  entitled"  What  N  established.     His  f^evere  and  effective  attaeka 

He  r  in  1^34,  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  his  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  allcgad  Inaohaiy  «C 
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that  statesman  to  his  party  in  the  adoption  of  his  sensitive  character,  fond  of  solitude  and  the  so- 
free  trade  policj,  are  among  the  most  remark-  cietj  of  books,  he  found  no  literary  friend  and 
able  speeches  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  counsellor,  and  was  sent  by  his  parents,  to  whom 
British  legislature.  They  established  Disraeli's  he  was  an  enigma,  to  travel  in  France,  with  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters  hope  that  adventures  and  change  of  scene  might 
and  keen  and  polished  satirists  in  that  body.  In  divert  him  from  the  eccentricity  of  his  course. 
1849  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  con-  He  lived  in  Paris,  associating  with  learned  men 
servative  party  in  parliament  A  biography  of  and  frequenting  libraries,  tin  1788.  On  his  re- 
his  feUiier,  Isaac  IHsraeli  (1849),  and  a  memoir  turn  he  published  anonymously  a  satire  *'  On 
of  his  personal  and  political  friend,  Lord  George  the  Abuse  of  Satire,"  in  polished  verses,  which 
Bentinok  (1862),  were  his  next  literary  produo-  was  directed  against  Peter  Pindar,  then  in  the 
tions.  In  March,  1852,  in  the  first  Derby  admin*  height  of  his  popularity.  This  venture  obtained 
istration,  Mr.  Disraeli  received  the  appointment  for  nim  the  fiiendship  of  Mr.  Pye,  afterward 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  made  a  poet  laureate,  through  whose  influence  the  elder 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  became  leader  Disraeli  was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  effort  to 
of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  convert  a  poet  into  a  merchant,  and  was  finally 
He  went  out  of  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Derby  induced  to  fiunish  means  sufficient  to  enable  his 
ministry  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  In  Feb.  1858.  son  to  gratify  his  passion  for  book-oollecting  and 
when  Lord  Derby  again  accepted  the  task  ot  for  tranquil  study.  The  son  now  wrote  some 
forming  a  new  cabinet  after  the  downfall  of  Lord  metrical  pieces  in  the  magazmes,  and  in  1803 
Palmerston^  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  selected  to  fill  publishea  a  volume  of  romantic  tales.  In  1791 
the  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ^'  Ouriosities 
discharged  with  great  ability  6  years  before.  In  of  literature"  (2d  vol.  in  1798 ;  new  edition  of 
Feb.  1859,  he  brought  forwiu^  in  parliament  an  both  vols,  in  1794),  a  product  of  curious  and  ele- 
elaborate  plan  of  electoral  reform,  a  principal  gant  erudition,  abounding  in  discursive  and  anec- 
feature  of  which  was  the  extension  of  the  suf-  dotical  criticism.  A  vdume  of  '^Miscellanies, 
frage  to  the  whole  body  of  the  educated  class  or  Literary  Recreations,"  was  published  in  1796. 
without  regard  to  property.  The  bill  was  de-  After  residing  for  a  time  in  Exeter  he  removed 
feated  in  the  house  of  commons,  March  81,  to  London,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of 
1859,  whereupon  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  his  life,  not  to  authorship,  but  to  the  acqui«tion 
political  career  of  Mr;  Disraeli  thus  for  is  one  of  of  knowledge.  Ten  years  were  occupied  chiefly 
the  most  extraordinary  in  English  history.  By  with  acquiring  that  store  of  facts  which  was  the 
force  of  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance,  un- .  foundation  of  his  friture  speculations,  and  it  was- 
aided  by  wealth  or  family  connections,  in  spite  not  till  the  age  of  45  that  he  resolutely  began 
of  the  disadvantages  of  his  Jewish  origin  and  of  his  career  of  auth(»rship.  In  1812  appeared  his 
his  renutadon  as  a  mere  novelist,  he  has  raised  *^  Calamities  of  Authors ;  including  aamQ  In* 
himself  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  house  of  quiries  respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary 
commons  and  of  minister  of  flnance  in  the  great-  Character ;"  in  1814,  his  *^  Quarrels  of  Authors ; 
atest  commercial  empire  of  the  world.  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary  History,  in- 
DISRAELI,  IsAJLO,  an  Enslish  author,  bom  eluding  Specimens  of  Controversy  to  the  Reign 
nearEofieldinMay,  1766, died  Jan.19,1848.  His  of  Elizabeth;"  and  in  1816,  the  most  finished 
father  removed  to  Eugland  in  1748  from  Venice,  of  his  compositions,  his  '^  Illustrations  of  the 
whither  his  ancestors,  of  Hebrew  race,  had  fled  Literary  Character  ;  or  the  History  of  Men 
in  the  15th  century  from  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and 
In  Venice  they  assumed  the  name  of  Disraeli  Confessions."  All  of  these  works  are  amuung 
(originally  written  D^Israeli),  ^  a  name  never  and  anecdotical,  and  reveal  the  author  not  only 
borne  before  or  since  by  any  other  family,  that  as  a  literary  antiquair,  but  as  a  man  of  humor, 
their  race  might  be  for  ever  recognized."  Isaac  thoughtfulness,  and  elegant  tastes.  His  ^  Curi- 
was  an  ooly  son,  and  was  intended  for  the  pur-  osities  of  Literature"  1^  reached  the  5th  edi- 
suits  of  commerce,  by  which  his  father  had  at-  lion,  when  in  1817  he  added  a  new  volume, 
t^ed  to  fortune.  The  latter  was  seriously  containing  more  elaborate  essays  than  the  pre- 
alarmed  when  his  son  during  his  school  days  ceding,  and  the  success  of  the  publication  was 
produced  a  poem ;  ^*  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ar-  such  that  he  rapidly  produced  8  additional  vol- 
gosies  uninsured  could  not  have  filled  him  with  umes.  He  was  5  years  in  the  composition  of 
more  blank  dismay."  He  was  sent  to  a  college  his  work  on  the  ^  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.," 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  the  philosoph-  which  appeiu^  in  1828-^81,  and  gained  for  him 
ical  works  in  fashion  at  the  time,  and  when  18  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  He  had 
years  of  age  returned  to  England  a  disciple  of  long  meditated  a  history  of  English  literature, 
Rousseau.  When  informed  that  a  place  in  the  for  which  all  his  previous  writings  had  been 
establishment  of  a  great  merchant  was  prepared  preparatory,  but  in  1839  a  paralysis  of  the  optic 
for  him,  he  replied  that  he  had  written  and  in-  nerve  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  re- 
tended  to  publish  a  poem  of  considerable  length  searches,  and  a  selection  from  his  numerous 
against  commerce,  which  was  the  corruptor  of  manuscripts  was  given  to  the  public  in  1841 
man ;  and  he  at  once  enclosed  his  poem  to  Dr.  under  the  title  of  "  Amenities  of  Literature." 
Johnson,  who  however  was  in  his  last  illness  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  on 
•ad  was  imable  to  read  it    Of  a  pensive  and  his  manor  of  Bradenham  in  Buckinghamshire. 
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^He  was,^*  bajb  his  son,  ''a  complete  literaiy  ing  of  pofisessory  actions,  which  has  Tuied  M 

character,  a  man  who  really  passed  his  life  in  his  different  periods ;  bat  now,  by  stlotea  $  tud  4 

library.    Even  marriage  produced  no  change  William  IV.,  c.  27  (1888),  no  entry  can  ba 

in  these  habits;  he  rose  to  enter  the  chamber  made  nor  action  brought  bot  witbin  20  jam 

where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at  night  after  the  right  of  entry  or  action  aocmed ;  d^ 

his  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  the  same  walls.    In  scent  oast  (as  it  was  caUed  when  the  ilinw  im 

London  his  only  amosement  was  to  ramble  died  in  possession)  is  not  allowed  to  defeat  nek 

among  booksellers;  in  the  country  he  scarcely  entry  or  action,  and  all  the  real  actions  foimeilj 

ever  left  his  room  but  to  saunter  in  abstraction  used  are  abolished,  except  actions  lor  dowi^ 

upon  a  terrace,  muse  over. a  chiq>ter,  or  coin  quare  impedit  (which  relates   to  certain  iih 

a  sentence."  A  new  edition  of  his  works  is  now  corporal  rights),  and  ^ectment,  whidi  lait  ii 

in  process  of  publication  in  London,  edited  and  the  mode  by  which  all  titles  to  corporal  fftaha 

annotated  by  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  are  now  tried.  In  this  country,  theae  proviaoai 

Disraeli.    liis  ^*  Curiosities  of  Literature"  was  have  been  long  since  generally  adopted,  and 

published  in  Boston  in  1858,  in  4  vols.  even  still  greater  changes  made ;  and  tbe  ton 

DISSEISIN,  a  term  used  in  the  English  law  disseisin  has  been  little  used  in  AmericaD  kv, 

to  express  the  turning  a  man  out  of  possession  of  and  merely  as  synonymous  with  disposi 

a  freehold  estate  in  lands,  that  is  to  say,  an  estate  DISSENTER,  one  who  differs  from 

in  fee  or  for  life.    It  is  not  applied  to  disnosses-  in  opinion.    It  is  the  general  name  in  i     _ 

sionofa  term  ofyears,  nor  is  it  strictly  applicable  for  those  Protestants  who  disagree  as  to'doo* 

to  an  incorporal  estate,  inasmuch  as  that  spe-  trines  or  ceremonies  with  the  established  chvrdi. 

cies  of  estate  does  not  admit  of  actual  posses-  The  beginning  of  dissent  in  England  was  in  tiM 

sion  in  a  literal  sense ;  yet  constructively  there  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  soon  after  tbe 

may  be  disseisin  of  incorporal  rights,   as  an  ment  of  the  Anglican  church.    The  two 

office,  rent,  and  the  like.     According  to  the  were  then  designated  conformists  and 

old  common  law,  disseisin  always  imported  a  formists.    Subsequently  the  name  of  PmitaDi 

wrongf\il  putting  of  another  out  of  possession,  was  for  a  century  the  general  appellation  of  dis> 

An  entry  oy  a  stranger  after  the  death  of  the  senters.  Thelegd  toleration  of  dissenters  in  EB|^ 

owner  of  a  freehold,  and  before  the  heir  or  de-  land  dates  only  fW>m  the  revolution  of  168S,  anl 

visee  had  taken  possession,  was  called  an  abate-  during  the  present  century  they  have  been  pkesd 

ment;  an  entry  after  tlie  detennination  of  a  much  more  nearly  than  ever  before  npon  an 

particular  estate,  before  the  person  entitled  to  equality  with  the  adherents  of  the  estabUsbcd 

the  reversion  or  remainder,  was  an  intrusion ;  church. 

and  an  alienation  by  tenant  for  life  for  a  longer  DISTAFF,  the  first  instrument  employed  ia 
tenn  than  he  was  entitled  to  convey  was  a  dis-  spinning,  and  the  ancient  emblem  of  female  dil* 
continuance ;  and  different  remedies  were  nc-  igence.  It  consisted  of  a  staff  on  one  end  of 
cosijiArT  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  possession  while  which  was  rolled  the  wool.  It  was  held  in  the 
tlie  old  foniis  of  real  aotions  were  in  use.  As  loft  hand  of  the  spinner,  while  the  right  band 
disiseisin  coinmcnce<l  by  a  wnnigfnl  act  of  the  was  occupied  in  drawing  out  the  fibres  of  the 
disseizor,  the  |K*r8on  dissiMzed  could  re{M)ftsess  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  twi^ting  them.  A 
himself  by  an  entry  upon  the  lands ;  but  if  the  small  piece  of  wood  called  a  spindle  was  attadMd 
disseizor  died  in  possessiun,  there  could  be  no  to  the  thread,  the  weight  of  which  continually 
entry  against  his  lieir,  but  the  rightful  owner  carried  it  down  as  it  was  formed.  When  the 
was  then  put  to  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  spindle  reached  the  ground  it  was  unfjuEt«n«!d, 
the  }Mto>session.  This  rule,  however,  was  sub-  the  thread  which  hod  been  formed  was  wound 
je<*t  to  certain  exoeptionts  as  disability  of  the  aronndit,  and  it  was  then  again  fastened  near  tbs 
|)erion  (*ntitled  to  make  the  entry  ;  and  finally  beginning  of  the  new  thread, 
by  statute  5  yearn*  possession  by  the  disseizor  DISTEMPEli,  in  painting,  a  mixtors  cf 
before  his  death  was  necessary  in  onler  to  take  opa<jue  color  with  water  and  »ize,  or  with 
awuy  the  ritrht  of  entry.  It  was  required  that  glutinous  matter,  much  used  in  scene  painting, 
tlie  entry  slKMild  be  i)eaceable,  for  if  force  was  DISTICH,  a  c<»uplet,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
nsed  a  summary  process  was  given  by  statute  poetry  consisting  of  one  hexameter  and  one  pen- 
to  restore  the  jxHsHt-vion  to  the  wrson  thus  put  tainetor  verse.  The  (ireeks  did  not  always  corn- 
out,  althouglu  as  U'forc  su()(>osih1,  his  {K>ssession  plete  the  s<-iise  in  the  two  verses,  but  the  I  joins 
was  wrongful,  pn>vided  he  or  thosi'  from  whom  inip<wed  this  n^siraint  ufion  themselves  There 
he  claimed  hod  held  the  premises  3  years.  Wfi-  are  nnnierous  ancient  {>oems  consisting  wholly 
se-i^ion,  although  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  of  disticlis  but  it  n^piired  all  the  art  of  the  l»et: 
rijrht  <if  property,  was  yet  deeme<l  of  such  im-  writers  t«»  uv«>id  excessive  monotony  in  a  kind 
I>ortanco  that  it  could  be  the  Mibjei-t  of  an  ac-  of  {Hietry  which  admits  of  so  little  variety  in 
tion  without  i^olving  the  question  of  the  real  tlio  succes^i<»n  of  sounds.  Its  gentle  and  mel- 
own«n»liiji  of  the>(ce.  The  old  fonnsof  T)riKved-  ancholy  rlivthm  nia«lo  it  a  favi»rite  vcrH>  of  tbe 
ing  by  writ  of  enfnr,  assize  of  novel  disM'itin,  elegiac  ]MK*ts,  and  it  is  in  dUtichs  that  nearly  all 
and  the  like,  were  {idwessorv  actions.  The  title  the  moral  ]>recej  its  of  the  ancients  were  dictat«dL 
to  the  fee  coiild  lie  c^mune«l  only  by  a  writ  DISTIM.ATK>N  (I^t.  ^iX  asunder,  apart,  and 
of  ri^ht  or  otiier  analogous  pro<*ec4ling.  A  ftiffanr,  to  fall  in  dn»i>s),  the  separating  two 
limitation  of  time  was  p^ncribed  for  the  brings  bodies  whic)!  may  bo  mixed  or  combined,  by 
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convertinfr  the  more  Tolatile  one  iDto  vapor  with  product  being  rendered  impure  by  the  presence 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  condensing  this  prodact.  On  of  foreign  matter  thus  introduced,  the  object  of 
heating  sea  water,  the  yapor  which  passes  off  distiUation,  which  in  chemical  operations  is  to 
leaves  behind  the  impurities  mechanically  mixed,  obtain  pure  products,  is  thus  defeated, 
and  the  salts  that  were  held  in  chemical  solution ;  DISTILLERY,  works  in  which  tiie  manu&o- 
the  steam  condenses  upon  cold  surfaces,  and  ture  of  ardent  spirits  is  conducted.  The  opera- 
forms  drops  of  pure  distilled  water.  Such  is  the  tion  is  conmionly  called  distillation,  though  this 
rain,  and  such  are  the  dew  drops,  which  in  na-  is  but  the  last  of  several  distinct  processes  in- 
ture^s  laboratory  are  distilled  from  all  fluid  volved  in  the  manufacture.  The  preparation  of 
sources  exposed  to  evaporation,  even  the  most  a  highly  intoxicating  liquor,  by  separating  the 
impure.  By  this  process  a  more  volatile  liquid  more  volatile  portions  of  the  fermented  juices 
may  be  separated  from  others  less  so,  as  ether,  of  sweet  fruits  and  infusions  of  grains,  does  not 
alcohol,  or  ammonia,  &c.,  from  the  water  with  appear  to  have  been  understood  by  the  ancients, 
which  they  may  be  mixed.  The  volatile  prin-  Dr.  Ure  states  that  "  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ciples  of  plants,  extracted  by  their  solution  in  vented  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north  of  £u- 
water  or  in  other  fluids,  are  thus  separated  from  rope  as  a  solace  to  their  cold  and  humid  clime ; 
the  substances  with  which  they  were  associated,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the  southern  na- 
and  remain  with  these  fluids  on  their  distillation,  tions  in  the  writings  of  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova 
The  vapor  of  water  may  itself  be  made  to  take  and  his  pupil  Raymond  Lully,  of  Majorca."  Yet 
up  the  volatile  vegetable  principles,  as  this  is  there  are  but  few  nations  at  the  present  time, 
evolved  in  the  process  of  distillation.  Vegetable  above  the  condition  of  savages,  who  are  not  in 
and  animal  substances  undergo  a  process  of  the  habit  of  preparing  some  form  of  intoxicat- 
destructive  distillation  by  being  exposed  to  the  ing  liquors  by  distillation.  In  the  articles  Alco- 
action  of  heat  in  close  vessels,  the  effect  of  hol  and  Bbandt  the  processes  have  been  ex- 
which  is  to  separate  the  volatile  fluids  and  ga9-  plained  by  which  the  ai^ent  spirit  is  produced  in 
eous  matters,  leaving  the  solid  portions  in  the  the  course  of  fermentation  of  saccharine  juices ; 
retorts.  Wood  is  thus  distilled,  producing  char-  and  in  Beeb  and  Bbewino  the  generation  of  the 
coal,  tar,  the  volatile  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  same  spirit  is  described  as  resulting  from  amyla- 
isc;  bituminous  coal  also  producing  coke,  coal  ceous  units  or  grains,  or  those  confining  stitch, 
tar,  ammoniacal  liquors,  inflammable  gases,  &c  by  causing  this  starch  to  be  converted  into  grape 
New  combinations  of  tiie  elements  of  organic  sugar,  the  fermentation  of  which  produces  alco- 
bodies  are  produced  in  this  process  of  destruo-  Vol.  The  fermented  Juice  of  the  grape,  or  wine, 
tive  distillation.  When  the  vapor  produced  con-  and  the  fermented  infusion  of  grape  sugar  do- 
denses  in  a  solid  form,  as  when  sulphur,  arsenic,  rived  from  malted  liquors,  cont^n  the  same  in- 
or  camphor  is  volatilized,  the  operation  is  called  toxicating  principle,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
sublimation,  and  the  product  a  sublimate,  as  in  distillation  to  separate ;  and  which,  when  sepa- 
the  other  case  it  is  called  a  distillate.  In  the  rated  from  vegetable  substances  of  such  diverse 
chemical  laboratory  the  process  of  distillation  is  qualities,  retams  the  peculiar  aroma  or  flavor 
commonly  conducted  in  vessels  called  retorts,  of  the  plant,  nntil  by  repeated  distillations  or 
which  are  usually  of  glass.  The  liquid  to  be  rectifications  the  pure  spirit  is  at  last  obtained 
boiled  is  held  in  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  the  free  from  the  volatile  oil  and  other  matters  to 
vapor  passes  through  the  neck,  which  turns  over  which  the  flavor  is  due.  All  the  juices  of  plants 
to  one  side  from  the  top,  and  connects  with  an-  which  can  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and 
other  glass  vessel  called  a  receiver.  This  and  the  all  vegetable  matters  which  contain  starch,  may 
neck  of  the  retort  being  kept  cool  by  the  appli-  thus  be  made  to  produce  distilled  liquors  ;  and 
Tiation  of  cold  water  upon  the  outside,  the  va-  many  kinds  obtained  from  very  cheap  and  infe- 
pors  are  condensed  ana  collect  in  the  receiver,  nor  materials  are  by  the  introduction  of  flavor- 
Glass  flasks  with  bent  glass  tubes  closely  fitted  ing  matters  made  to  pass  for  those  which  natu- 
^  their  necks  furnish  convenient  substitutes  for  rally  possess  the  most  esteemed  aroma.  Some 
retorts.  If  the  supply  of  vapor  is  large,  more  animal  fluids  also,  which  contain  saccharine 
efilcient  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  its  con-  matters,  may  bv  fermentation  produce  alcohoL 
densation.  Such  is  furnished  in  the  worm  of  Milk  is  one  of  these,  and  from  that  of  the  mare 
the  still,  a  metallic  pipe  coiled  around  within  a  the  Tartars  mann&cture  an  ardent  spirit ;  the 
tub,  and  kept  cool  by  the  water  filling  the  tub,  fermented  milk  is  idso  used  by  them  without 
which  is  removed  constantiy  as  it  becomes  heat-  distilling.  A  large  proportion  of  the  substances 
ed,  and  is  replaced  by  cold  water  flowing  in.  nsed  for  the  food  of  man  may  thus  be  applied 
The  vapors  passing  through  the  pipe  drop  out  to  the  preparation  of  ardent  spirit.  The  fruits 
condensed  from  its  lower  end,  which  projects  of  each  country  furnish  spirits  of  their  peculiar 
through  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  tub.  Tho  flavors,  when  tiiese  are  obtained  directly  fh>m 
stiV  itself  is  a  metallic  vessel  of  any  convenient  the  fermented  Juice ;  but  if  the  Juices  are  first 
form  for  a  boiler,  famished  with  a  head,  which  allowed  to  crystallize,  the  sugar  thus  obtained, 
accurately  fits  upon  the  body  and  connects  this  on  being  redissolved  and  fermented,  is  found  to 
with  the  worm  or  condenser  at  the  other  end.  have  lost  the  aroma  of  the  plant.  Thus  the 
For  the  laboratory  metallic  stills  are  little  used ;  high  flavor  of  the  rum  distilled  from  fresh  cane 
the  steam  produced  in  the  operation  of  distill-  iuice  is  missed  when  the  distillation  is  con- 
ing acting  upon  most  metallic  surfaces,  and  the  ducted  from  fermented  sugar  and  mol^iasee ; 
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the  product  is  then  a  ooroparatirely  insipid  atead  of  pnre  water  for  the  first  infbrioii  of  On 
whiskey.  The  distilled  liqaors  of  eacli  country  next  mashing.  Strong  worts  are  not  deabrabfe, 
are  those  of  its  peculiar  fruits.  Sugar-grow-  the  fermentation  heing  more  complete  and  tbt 
ing  countries  produce  rura,  vine-growing  ooun-  yield  of  snirits  greater  when  these  are  <^  modcr- 
tries  hrandy,  and  grain-growing  countries  whis-  ate  specinc  gravity.  By  the  old  excise  laws  of 
key  and  gin.  The  Chinese  manufacture  a  dis*  Great  Britain  they  were  required  to  be<^a  ocr> 
tilled  liqnor  Ax>m  rice,  and  the  inhahitants  of  tain  high  degree  of  stren^,  bat  in  Scotland 
Kamtchatka  another  fW>m  mushrooms.  The  and  Ireland  ^ey  are  now  allowed  to  range  fresi 
processes  of  obtaining  these  liquors  are  essen-  specific  gravity  1080  to  1080,  that  of  water  be- 
tially  the  same,  excepting  that  the  grains  re-  ing  1000.  The  next  process  is  that  of  cooliag 
quire  some  preparatory  operations  before  they  the  worts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
are  ready  like  the  saccharine  Juices  for  im«  of  those  produced  from  raw  grain  to  becons 
mediate  fermentation.  These  operations  are  add,  this  must  be  rapidly  accomplialied.  la 
in  fact  the  same  as  those  required  in  brew-  some  distilleries  the  liqnors  are  mn  into  largs 
ing.  The  grain  b  first  subjected  to  the  process  shallow  coolers,  placed  in  an  ezpoeed  situation 
of  '*  mashing,"  and  then  to  that  of  "  cooling,^'  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  filled  on^ 
when  the  infusion  is  ready  for  fermentation,  a  few  inches  deep ;  and  artificial  arrangementi 
after  which  follows  the  distillation. — ^A  short  are  made  for  producing  currents  of  air  over  the 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  as  surface.  In  others,  which  are  supplied  wilfc 
prosecuted  in  the  great  distilleries  of  Scotland  abundance  of  cold  water,  the  worts  are  PMSid 
will  sufiScicntly  explain  the  various  operations,  through  tin  or  copper  pipes  snrroondea  with 
In  different  establishments  the  proportions  and  thu  cooling  medium.  Wnen  reduced  in  cold 
kind  of  grain  vary  considerably.  Barley  is  weather  (which  is  the  most  suitable  for  tbii 
commonly  employed,  more  or  less  mixed  with  business)  to  a  temperature  between  6S^  and  65^ 
oats,  rye,  or  other  grains.  It  may  be  malted  the  worts  are  transferred,  toother  with  the 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  may  be  used  with  sugar ;  starchy  matter  which  subsides  in  the  codling;  to 
and  sugar  and  molasses  may  also  answer  with-  the  fermenting  tuns.  In  the  improved  pi 
out  grain.  Barley  malt  is  the  best  material,  but  of  rapid  fermentation  now  adopted,  the 
the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  it  restricts  its  use.  are  more  commonly  of  the  temperature  of : 
The  effect  of  the  malt  is  to  convert  the  starch  65^  to  76^,  and  the  process,  instead  of  bcfsc 
into  sugar,  as  explained  in  the  article  Diastase,  conducted  as  formerly  by  adding  at  intervals  ef 
and  a  small  proportion  will  accomplish  this  re-  each  day  quantities  of  brewer  s  yeast  for  4  or  5 
suit.  If  used  in  the  proportion  of  i,  it  is  well ;  days  and  protracting  the  operation  tfaroagh  a 
but  it  often  forms  no  more  than  \  of  the  mix-  period  of  about  10  days,  is  completed  in  S  or  S 
ture.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  an  account  of  the  pro-  days.  The  yeast  is  added  at  once,  a  gallon  or 
cess  long  conducted  with  great  success  in  some  a  gallon  and  a  halC  according  to  the  season,  to 
of  the  Scutch  distilleries,  in  which  40  bushels  each  100  gallons  of  wort;  and  if  the  fennentatioa 
of  ground  barioy  are  mixed  with  20  bushels  of  does  not  go  on  brir^kly  enough,  more  is  added  the 
bruised  malt  in  a  mash  tun  of  cast  iron,  together  next  day.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  yeast  tbt 
with  about  750  wine  gnllons  of  water  at  the  success  of  the  important  process  of  fennentatioa 
temperature  of  about  150^  F.  The  mashing  is  in  great  measure  depends.  The  object  is  to  de- 
continued  by  hand  labor  or  machinery  for  li  compose  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  tbt 
hours,  or  lunger,  with  a  greater  proi>ortion  of  saccliarine  matter,  and  convert  it  into  alcohol ; 
raw  grain.  About  600  fi^lons  more  of  water  but  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  as  it  u  formed 
at  ISO"*  to  205^  are  introduced  at  intervals  to  impedes  the  progress  of  this  change,  and  a 
keip  up  the  heat.  Tlio  whole  is  then  allowed  to  quantity  often  amounting  to  )  of  the  whole 
infuse  fur  2  hours.  During  this  time  the  grain  saccharine  matter  escapes  decomposition :  b 
subsides,  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  a  saccharine  strong  worts  this  proportion  is  greater  than  in 
muddy  fluid,  called  wort.  As  the  starch  con-  weak  worts.  By  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
tinued  to  chun;;e  into  grape  sugar  by  the  ac-  in  fermenting  the  wa^h  in  close  tuns,  and  cao*- 
tion  of  the  diiL>ta'«e  in  the  molt,  the  sweetness  ing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  by  using  a  powerful 
of  tliis  lluid  increases.  After  the  inf\isiun  the  air  pump,  the  whole  saccharine  matter  was  al- 
greater  part,  u»u:illy  |,  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off  coholizou,  but  the  excise  restrictions  prevented 
from  the  tof).  In  brew  in  fr.  the  whole  contents  tlio  adoption  of  this  improvement.  A^  the  prcw 
are  drawn  off  together  I'nim  the  Inittom.  The  cess  goes  on  the  tluid  becomes  of  leM  specidc 
infusion  u{Mm  the  same  gruin  U  then  renewed  gravity,  and  wlien  succi'Si^fully  ciinducted  lis 
with  500  gallons  more  uf  wutor  at  liHi^,  and  density  is  found  to  be  the  same  a«  that  of  water, 
continued  another  hour  und  a  Imlf ;  and  a  third  If  It  be  pus^heil  too  for,  or  gi^  on  sluggishly  or  at 
infii>ion  aAer  tlie  wort  has  beon  drawn  otf  sue-  too  high  a  teiniK'patun.%  losct  will  re«ult  bv  a  ptc^ 
ctvdi  this  with  S(K)  gallons  uf  Iniilin^  wntor.  tion  of  the  nlruholpci^Mng  to  acetic  acid,  the  pn»- 
Thin  U'lng  wvU  stirred  for  .0  uiinuti";  and  tht-n  ence  of  whii-h  i^  indirate«l  br  incnaM  of  spe- 
h'ft  for  ahtMit  half  an  hour,  the  haiH-hurinomnttcrs  cific  gravity,  ns  well  &!&  by  it^*  t»eeuliar  c^lur  and 
are  fiiun«l  to  l»o  extracted  from  the  grain  :  the  tante.  The  undiH?omiH)sed  i^ortion  of  the  wort, 
Wort  irt  drawn  otT,  and  is  eithvr  I>oiKsl  down  to  or,  as  it  ii  c:ilK'd  atVr  fermentation,  the  wash, 
bring  it  to  the  riMjuired  strength,  or  is  a<hK'd  to  is  a  Iohh  to  the  distiller,  the  only  us«»  made  of  it 
the  1st  and  2d  worts,  or  is  kept  to  bo  used  in-  being  to  feed  cattle  and  swine,  for  which  Its 
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sweetness  renders  it  a  fattening  material.  The  be  converted  into  Tapor  near  the  mean  temperar 
fermenting  tuns  are  hnge  vats  of  wood  or  iron,  tare  between  the  2  boiling  points,  which  is  about 
and  when*  of  the  latter  material  are  so  con-  190°,  alcohol  boiling  at  170^  and  water  at  212°. 
structed  that.hot  or  cold  water  may  be  applied  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  diminishes  by 
to  the  outside  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  reason  of  its  forming  the  principal  portion  of 
the  contents.  The  operation  as  it  goes  on  is  the  first  products  of  the  distillation,  Uie  boiling 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  *'  Rec-  point  of  the  mixture  becomes  higher,  till  it  ap« 
ords  of  General  Science,^*  toI.  ii.:  *'Its  first  preaches  that  of  water.  The  process  is  then 
effects  are  indicated  round  the  sides  of  the  back  stopped,  aqueous  vapor  forming  the  prindpal 
(tun)  by  the  appearance  of  a  scummy-looking  part  of  the  product.  The  liquor  which  remams 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  worts,  and  the  in  the  stiU  is  let  ofi^  and  is  of  no  further  value 
emission  of  small  bubbles,  which  contain  car-  but  to  feed  cattle.  In  condensing  the  products 
bonio  acid  gas.  The  temperature  increases  as  of  the  distillation,  the  same  law  is  observed  of 
fermentation  advances;  its  progress  is  rather  the  alcohol  and  water  reassuming  the  liquid 
slow  at  first,  but  gradually  increases,  and  after  state,  which  regulated  their  leaving  it.  When- 
some  time  proceeds  with  prodigious  rapidity,  ever  the  vapors  are  cooled  below  212°,  the 
Large  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping  aqueous  portion  condenses ;  but  the  greater  part 
set  the  whole  in  motion,  as  if  in  a  state  of  vio-  of  the  alcoholic  vapors  remains  uncondensed  till 
lent  ebullition;  a  large  quantity  of  froth  col-  their  temperatureialls  below  their  boiling  point 
lects  on  the  suHace  of  the  liquor  (which  is  now  By  keeping  up  the  heat,  and  gradually  dimmish- 
called  wash),  which  often  accumulates  with  such  ing  it  through  a  series  of  condensing  vessels^ 
rapidity  that  several  men  are  required  to  beat  it  similar  to  the  apparatus  called  the  Woulfe  bot- 
down  with  oars,  to  prevent  its  spilling  over  the  ties,  used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  impreg- 
top ;  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  the  beating  on  nating  liquids  with  gases,  the  products  may  be 
the  top  has  been  found  ineffectual,  and  the  dis-  in  great  part  separated  from  each  other,  those 
tiller  forced  to  pump  a  portion  of  the  wash  up  furthest  off  from  the  still  receiving  the  most 
to  the  coolers  to  lower  its  temperature,  ana  volatile  or  the  most  alcoholic  vapors,  while  the 
then  return  it,  after  which  the  process  proceed-  water  is  arrested  in  those  of  higher  tempera- 
ed  at  a  moderate  rate ;  and  in  all  cases,  toward  ture  into  which  the  vapors  are  first  received, 
its  close,  the  rate  of  fermentation  gradually  Some  volatile  pils  also,  which  are  produced 
diminishes,  and  the  temperature  decreases,  till  with  the  alcohol  and  communicate  to  it  an  un- 
at  last  the  wash  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  pleasant  flavor,  are  more  readily  condensed  than 
tun  room,  and  remains  quiescent" — ^The  pro-  this,  and  are  consequently  detained  and  got  rid 
cess  of  distillation,  which,  by  distinguishing  the  of  together  with  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
preparation  of  ardent  spirits  from  that  of  fer-  mixture.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  great 
mented  liquors,  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  mod- . 
operation,  now  succeeds.  It  is  conducted  in  em  stills,  the  old  form  of  the  worm  having  the 
stills  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  some  of  which  sreat  imperfection  of  letting  the  vapors  aU  con- 
in  the  largest  establishments  have  a  capacity  aense  and  run  together,  into  one  receiver.  The 
equal  to  distilling  2,000  gallons  of  wa^  per  idea  of  this  application  was  sucgested.in  the  year 
hour;  one  at  Leith  is  described  as  exceeding  1801toaFrenchman,£douard  Adam,  who  is  de- 
even  this  by  more  than  <(.  As  formerly  con-  scribedas  an  uneducatedman,  a  distiller  by  trade, 
structed,  this  apparatus  was  made  large,  but  of  though  ignorant  of  the  art.  He  saw  the  Woulfe 
such  depth  that  its  contents  were  evaporated  apparatus  at  a  chemical  lecture  which  he  attend- 
only  once  in  a  whole  week.  Duties  in  Scotland  ed  at  Montpellier,  and  soon  constructed  a  sim- 
being  imposed  upon  the  works,  based  on  the  ilar  arrangement  for  condensing  brandy  distilled 
dimensions  of  the  stills,  led  the  distillers  to  en-  from  wine.  This  succeeded  so  well  that  thye 
large  liie  size  of  the  oottoms  exposed  to  the  wholeprocessof  distillation  was  soon  complete- 
fire,  by  which  the  time  of  the  operation  was  ly  changed.  The  restrictions  of  the'excise  laws 
reduced  to  a  few  hours.  As  the  duty  tfos  sub-  of  Great  Britain  prevented  the  introduction  of 
sequently  increased,  but  still  based  on  the  same  the  improvement  into  that  country  until  after 
principle,  the  distillers  contrived  to  increase  the  their  modification  in  1815.  Adam's  apparatus 
production  of  the  stills  without  enlarging  them,  was  in  the  mean  time  much  improved  in  France 
until  by  working  them  rapidly,  with  great  con-  by  the  inventions  of  Isaac  Berard,  Blumenthal, 
sumption  of  fuel,  one  of  the  capacity  of  80  gal-  and  Derosne,  by  which  the  process  was  made 
Ions  could  be  completely  distilled  oS^  emptied,  continuous,  the  wine  being  supplied  at  one 
and  ready  for  a  new  operation,  in  8^  minutes,  place,  and,  when  deprived  of  its  alcohol,  escap- 
and  in  some  cases  in  8  minutes,  and  one  of  40  mg  at  another  in  a  continued  stream.  The  por- 
gallons  in  2|  minutes.  In  1815  this  mode  of  tions  first  condensed^  least  rich  in  alcohol,  were 
assessing  the  duties  was  abolished ;  but  the  made  to  flow  back  into  the  still  by  pipes  ar- 
large  diameter  of  the  bottoms  of  the  stills  is  ranged  for  the  purpose.  In  England  the  same 
retained,  and  the  operations  are  more  rapidly  form  of  still  has  been  greatly  improved  to  adapt 
conducted  than  elsewhere. — In  distilling  a  mix-  it  to  the  immense  scale  upon  which  the  opera- 
ture  of  liquids,  as  alcohol  and  water,  the  boiling  tions  are  there  conducted.  The  most  efficient 
points  of  which  are  not  the  same,  the  more  vola-  apparatus  of  this  kind  for  the  production  of 
tile  fluid,  as  the  former  in  this  instance,  begins  to  grain  whiskey  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Coffee 
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of  Dublin,  and  for  the  prodnction  of  malt  whis-  dnoed  in  Great  Britain ;  th^  oommoiilj 

key  that  of  Stein,  whicli  is  based  npon  the  same  of  more  than  half  water.    Gin,  knowii  alao  bj 
principle,bnt  is  intended  to  retain  the  volatile  oils  the  names  Schiedam,  Hollanda,  and  Genera,  b« 
which  impart  flavor  to  the  spirits.  The^  are  too  long  been  mann&ctared  at  Schiedam  in  Holland, 
complicated  for  any  intelligible  description  to  be  by  the  same  process  at  Uie  different  diatillei!ia& 
given  of  them  withoat  drawings.    Ihey  work  The  materials  are  112  lbs.  of  bvley  malt  (we^ht 
continuously;  tliat  is,  so  long  as  the  operation  about  87  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  and  228  Ifaai  of  ryt 
is  kept  up  new  wash  continues  to  be  supplied,  meal  mashed  with  460  gallons  of  water  at  162^. 
The  wash,  already  heated  before  it  enters  the  After  infosinff,  cold  water  is  added  till  the 
apparatus,  is  exposed  in  a  series  of  shallow  strength  is  reduced  to  45  Iba.  per  barrel,  (^m> 
cuambers  to  currents  of  steam  which  take  up  cifio  gravity  1.047.    At  the  temperature  of  80^ 
the  alcoholic  vapors  and  carry  them  into  the  is  run  into  the  fermentinff  tuba,  and  half  n  nl- 
conden!*ing  part  of  the  apparatus.    This  con-  Ion  of  good  yeast  is  added  for  every  600  gnuoM 
sbts  of  a  scries  of  chambers,  which  are  succes-  of  liquor.    The  temperature  rises  to  90%  and  in 
aively  colder  as  their  distance  increases  from  48  hours  the  attenuation  is  oomplete.    iVoin  12 
the  entering  point  of  the  hot  vapors.    They  col-  to  15  lbs.  of  undecomposed  taocharine  mattv 
lect  the  condensed  fluid  of  all  degrees  of  strength  still  remain  in  the  liquor.    Both  the  waah  and 
and  of  the  utmost  purity.    The  strongest  com-  grains  are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  whole  of 
mercial  spirits  of  wine  are  thus  produced  by  a  the  low  wines  are  distiUed  ofll    Theee  are  again 
single  operation,  rendering  the  old  processes  of  distilled,  and  after  rectificaUon,  in  which  jnni- 
rectification  quite  unnecessary.   But  in  produc-  per  berries  and  sometimes  hope  are  added  to  gire 
ing  thefte  strong  spirits  the  flavor  is  lost,  and  the  flavor,  the  pro<luct  is  the  fiunona  Geneva* 
the  product  is  consequentlv  not  a  favorite  with  The  process  is  peculiar  in  the  fermentation  nol 
whiskey  drinkers.    It  is,  however,  often  made  being  prosecuted  to  the  usuid  extent^  and  in 
to  suit  their  taste  by  dilution  with  water  and  the  small  Quantity  of  yeast  added  to  prcunole  iL 
flavoring  **  witli  a  dose  of  the  most  odorous  Gin  manufactured  in  England,  and  mm  alao,  ii 
malt  Kpirit."    Such  is  said  to  be  the  mode  of  whiskey  disguised  with  suitable  flavorings. — In 
manufacturing  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  France  several  distilleries  are  engaged  in  man- 
malt  whiskey,  and  nearly  all  the  Scotch  whis-  ufacturing  ardent  spirits  from  potatoes^  both  by 
key  sold  in  England.    The  economy  of  Coffee*s  fermenting  the  steamed  and  mashed  potato^ 
still  is  very  striking.    ^'The  water  for  supply-  and  by  treating  the  starch  previously  prepared 
ing  the  boiler  passes  through  a  long  coil  of  from  the  tuber  with  sulphuric  acid,  tnna  eon- 
pipe  immersed  in  the  boiling  hot  spent  wash,  by  verting  it  into  sugar.  The  advantages  of  the  pnh 
which  means  it  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  cess  are  said  to  be  the  cheapness  of  Uie  w»^»*w*i^ 
before  it  reaches  the  boiler.    The  vapor  which  the  excellence  of  the  si)irit,the  saving  of  the  more 
passes  through  tliis  apparatus  is  all  condensed  valuable  grains  for  otiier  uses,  and  Uie  economy 
by  the  wasli,  not  by  tlie  water,  so  that  no  heat  in  yeast.    The  reitiduum  of  the  procesa  b  also 
is  wostod.     It  is  stated  that  alK>nt  (  of  the  fuel  good  food  for  cattle.    It  is  found  that  110.3  Iba. 
used  with  the  common  stills  is  saved  by  this  avoirdupois  of  potato  starch  produce  from  4.4  to 
apjmratus.     By  the  usual  process,  to  distil  a  5.5  imperial  gallons  of  alcohol  at  0.035.     Frois 
gallon  of  proof  spirits  12  lbs.  of  cool  are  required,  some  exi>erimcnts  of  Dr.  Hare  upon  aweet  po- 
0  \h».  of  wliich  are  Mivcd  by  tliis  apparatus,  tatocs,  it  would  appear  that  thvy  are  as  well 
Bupi)Osing  the  whole  quantity  of  spirits  distilli'd  adapted  as  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  ale,  and 
in  (ircat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  36,0()0,CKK)  so  probably  for  ardent  spirits.    Five  bosLd*  of 
gallons,  and  that  the  improved  still  is  adopted,  ]>otat<ies  are  thought  to  produce  as  much  wort 
the  living  of  fuel  would  amount  to  140, (XH)  tons  oh  3  of  malt,  and  the  residue  to  bo  worth  lialf 
of  conl  ]»er  annum.*' — The  products  of  the  dis-  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  as  food  for  cattle.    Car- 
tilleries  of  ditfercnt  localities  are  distinguished  rotn  also  liave  produced  liquor  of  good  qoalitT 
by  i>0(uli^  flavors,  which  give  a  reputation  and  a  residue  making  excellent  fevd  for  ^tock. 
to  tlieir  liquors.    These  have  for  the  most  part  The  molasses  of  beet  sugar  factories  is  used  fc 
little  to  do  with  tlie  original  <iualities  of  the  the  same  purpose.     The  manufacture  of  s^^-ih: 
materials  from  which  the  anient  spirits  are  ol>-  from  the  washings  of  nmdder,  which  have  hi-rv^ 
tained,  but  are  coinintmly  cK-riveil  from  the  fut-l  tofore  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  ip  the  d\o- 
burned  in  drviiiu'  the  malt.    Much  of  the  Scotch  ing  establisliments,  is  now  carried  un  at  sevtrni 
higliland  and  Irisli  wlii^key  iHjssi'sses  a  f>eeuliar  distilleries  in  France  and  at  one  in  Glasgow, 
flavor  of  j>eat  snK»ke,  posMbly  derived  from  the  Two  tons  of  maddiT  liquor  at  30^  ore  »ta:i^  :•» 
bog  water  in  which  the  malt  is  steeped;  other  produce  al»out  GO  gallons  of  spirit.    In  the  uon2i 
qualities  liavc  a  birih  oil  or  Kas'^ia  leather  tin-  of  France  the  KTries  of  tlio  mountain  a^i,  at- 
vor  from  the  use  of  birch  f»ir  tiul.     Hramlies  hu*  tmcujhiria,  are  made  to  produit*  lirax:i!v 
manufacturetl  fn>m  winen  have  their  p«-ouIiar  e<iual.  it  is  said,  to  the  be^t  made  fnaii  uili'. 
flavors  from  the  dUtillatitm  l»eing  <-tiniliirUtl  at  The  si^^ond  distillation  is  fn»m  the  fir*>tdi«t;lIa:o 
•uffiricntly  high  temiK?raturt»  to  carry  ovi-r  the  mixed  with  very  fresh  and  flnelv   |io«dirvd 
Tolatile  (til's  ^<»me  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  chari.'(>al  in  the  proiM)rtionof  8or  dibs,  to  vTvtt 
other  matti-rs,  and  tliese  are  retniiieil  to^^vther  4<>  gallons  of  weaL  spirit.     Chan*oaI  i^karMiy 
with  s«>  nin(*h  water  that  their  strength  is  con-  ground  is  ns<*4l  in  many  of  the  distillerii-s  nf  the 
aiderably  below  that  of  the  ardent  spirits  pro-  United  States  as  a  filter  for  purifying  whiakvy. 
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— ^All  the  fipirits  obtained  firom  tliese  various  eiol  process.  The  recaption  of  property  which 
sources  are  bat  miztnres  of  alcohol  and  water,  has  been  wrongfallj  taken  away,  or  wrongfoUy 
disguised  by  the  peculiar  flavors  of  the  princi*  detained,  or  the  re&ntry  upon  lands  of  which  a 
pal  materials  employed,  or  of  those  incidentally  man  has  been  dispossessed,  though  analogous  in 
introduced,  as  the  yeast,  soap  thrown  into  the  one  respect  to  distress  for  rent  or  damage  feo' 
stills  to  check,  by  the  oily  scum  it  produces,  tat^  yet  differ  in  another,  viz. :  that  such  re- 
a  boiling  over  of  the  liquors,  or  the  peat,  &o.  caption  or  reentry  cannot  be  made  with  force, 
These  flavors  are  removed  by  the  process  of  whereas  a  distress  may  be  executed  in  like  man- 
rectification,  which  succeeds  that  of  the  dis-  ner  as  process  upon  a  judgment,  that  is  to  say, 
tillation  proper,  and  in  England  is  commonly  force  may  be  used  in  case  of  resistance.  The 
but  not  always  conducted  at  a  separate  estab-  8d  case  above  mentioned,  viz.,  distress  to  com- 
lishment  It  involves  further  distillations  from  pel  an  appearance,  was  by  a  judicial  writ  called 
substances  introduced  into  the  spirits,  which  a  di$trtnga$^  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
combine  with  the  essential  oils  and  other  nox-  consider  further  under  this  head,  as  it  belongs 
ions  ingredients  and  render  them  fixed,  while  more  properly  to  the  practice  of  courts.  In  a 
the  alcoholic  portions  are  distilled  over.  The  popular  sense,  a  distress  is  understood  only  of  the 
crudest  spirits  of  whatever  origin,  contaminated  taking  property  of  a  tenant  or  wrong  doer  in 
with  the  unwholesome  fusel  ou,  or  the  disagree-  satisfaction  of  rent  or  damages,  and  to  this  we 
able  yeast,  are  thus  brought  to  the  same  degree  shall  limit  our  remarks  in  the  residue  of  this 
of  purity  with  the  choicest  products  of  distilla-  article.  The  term  is  with  some  incongruity  ap- 
tion,  and  then  by  the  art  of  the  rectifying  dis-  plied  as  well  to  the  property  taken  as  to  the 
tiller  are  converted  into  imitations  of  any  gen-  act  of  taking.  Formerly,  the  property  distrain- 
nine  liquors  or  cordials,  and  sold  as  such.  A  ed  was  deemed  a  mere  pledge,  and  the  dis- 
great  number  of  substances  are  employed  for  trainor  had  no  power  over  it  except  that  of 
purifying  the  liquors ;  caustic  potassa,  under  the  detaining  it  till  satisfaction  of  the  rent  or  dam- 
name  of  gray  salts,  and  pearl  ash,  called  white  ages  for  which  the  distress  was  made;  but  for 
salts,  are  commonly  used  in  the  proportion  of  4  the  security  of  the  owner  it  was  required  that 
lbs.  of  each  to  every  TOO  gallons  of  crude  spirits,  the  property  should  be  kept  in  a  pound  (jpareus, 
Obarcoal  and  ashes  are  also  employed,  the  latter  which  signifies  any  enclosure) ;  and  if  the  dit- 
to neutralize  any  acid  present — ^The  total  reve-  tress  consisted  of  live  animals,  it  was  required 
nue  of  Great  Britain  from  spirits  for  the  year  that  they  should  be  impounded  wi^in  8  miles 
ending  Jan.  6, 1654,  was  £6,760,422  6«.  6(2. — ^Tho  of  the  place  where  they  were  taken.  If  put 
distilleries  of  the  United  States,  though  no  doubt  into  a  public  pound,  the  risk  and  expense  of 
far  more  extensive  than  the  good  of  the  people  keeping  the  same  aevolved  upon  the  owner 
requires,  are  much  behind  those  of  Great  Brit-  without  notice  from  the  distrainor.  By  statute 
ain  in  the  perfection  of  their  machinery  and  11  George  II.,  o.  19,  the  distrainor  was  author- 
the  wonderful  capacity  of  production  of  single  ized  to  make  a  special  pound  upon  the  prem- 
establishments.  Whiskey  from  rye  and  Indian  ises  where  the  distress  was  taxen,  in  which 
com  is  the  product  of  American  distilleries ;  case  notice  to  the  owner  was  required ;  but  the 
rum,  manufactured  from  West  India  molasses,  is  liability  to  provide  necessaries  for  animals  be- 
produced  to  a  limited  extent,  and  brandy  is  made  longed  to  the  owner  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
from  some  of  the  fruits  upon  a  very  small  scale.  disStunor  was  bound  to  keep  a  distress  of  chat> 
The  manufacture  of  whiskev  is  conducted  in  a  tels  which  might  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the 
great  number  of  small  distilleries  along  the  sea-  weather  in  a  pound  covert  A  distress  was 
board,  and  large  quantities  of  the  raw  liquor  are  allowed  only  by  daylight,  except  in  the  case  of 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  rectified  and  beasts  damage  Jea$ant^  which  might  be  taken 
converted  into  French  brandy.  The  distilleries  at  night,  lest  they  should  escape.  Formerly  the 
of  the  western  states,  particularly  of  Ohio  and  landlord  could  distrain  only  such  goods  as  were 
western  Pennsylvania,  produce  immense  quanti-  found  upon  the  premises  for  which  rent  was 
ties  of  whiskey,  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  due,  but  by  statute  goods  which  have  been  dan- 
to  find  a  market  in  New  Orleans,  whence  they  destinely  removed  may  be  followed  within  80 
are  largely  exported.  days  after  the  rent  accrues.  In  making  the 
DISTRESS  (Lat.  dUtringo^  to  press,  straight-  distress  the  landlord  is  not  permitted  to  break 
en,  wring  out),  a  term  applied  to  the  taking  of  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  but  being  once 
property  of  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  in,  he  can  break  an  inner  door,  being  the  same 
also  to  the  seizing  of  cattle  for  damage  done  by  rule  as  in  levy  upon  execution.  As  to  the 
them ;  and  lastly  to  a  proceeding  for  the  coer-  amount  of  dbtrms,  tne  only  protection  of  the  ten* 
cion  of  a  defendant  to  appear  in  a  cause  after  ant  is  by  an  ancient  statute  (62  Henry  III.,  c.  4) 
service  of  the  summons  by  which  an  action  was  under  which  an  action  may  be  brought  for  the 
at  an  ancient  period  commenced.  In  the  two  taking  of  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  amount 
cases  first  mentioned,  the  landlord  or  person  After  the  impounding  of  the  property,  by  the 
who  had  been  injuroa  could  make  the  seizure  ancient  law  the  remedy  of  the  distrainor  ceased; 
himself  or  by  his  deputy — ^an  anomalous  author-  but  by  various  modem  statutes,  when  the  dis- 
ity,  entirely  at  variance  with  a  fundamental  tress  is  for  rent,  it  may  be  sold  alter  the  expira- 
principle  of  law  that  parties  should  not  be  per-  tion  of  5  days  for  payment  of  the  rent.  Such 
mittea  to  redress  their  own  injuries  wiUiout  judi-  is  the  present  law  of  England  in  req>ect  to  dis- 
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tresses.  In  the  United  States  Important  modi-  In  1818  congress  gare  it  authority  to  oonfer  da- 
llcations  have  been  made.  In  the  state  of  New  grees.  It  occupies  2  brick  buildings  in  the  west- 
York,  distress  for  rent  was  abolished  in  1846;  em  part  of  Georgetown,  and  owns  a  large  mad 
it  is  still,  however,  allowed  for  ii^uries  done  bj  valuable  tract  of  land^  It  has  a  inuMum  of  nataral 
MiimRla^  but  provision  has  been  made  for  a  sale  history,  an  extensivephilosophical  apparatos,  and 
of  such  animals  in  satisfaction  of  damages  and  a  botanic  garden.  Connected  with  it  is  a  floor- 
expenses,  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  £ngland  isliing  fenude  seminary  taught  by  nuns.  In  1856 
respecting  a  distress  for  rent.  this  college  had  21  instructors,  245  students, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  a  tract  of  terri-  and  26,000  volumes  in  iu  libraries.  Colombian 
torv  containing  the  seat  of  government  of  the  college  stands  in  a  plot  of  46  acres  just  outside 
United  States,  and  sul^ect  to  the  exclusive  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington  city.  It 
Inrisdiction  of  congress.  It  is  about  800  miles  was  founded  in  1821  under  the  auspicea  of  the 
from  the  ocean  by  the  Potomac  river  and  Ches-  Bapdst  general  convention.  It  occupies  a  boild* 
apeake  bay,  and  lies  between  lat.  88^  51'  and  ing  117  feet  by  47,  4  stories  hiffh,  and  coating 
SO"*  N.,  and  long.  76<'  68'  and  77°  06'  W.  It  was  $^,000.  The  funds  contributed  to  the  ooUen 
named  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  since  its  foundation  amount  to  $187,000.  It 
also  with  some  reference  to  the  poetical  use  of  has  a  library  of  7,500  volumes  and  property  a*- 
the  term  Columbia  as  a  designation  for  the  Unit-  timated  at  $170,000.  In  1858  there  were  8  pro- 
ed  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  lessors  and  66  students.  From  a  censoa  taken  by 
Potomac,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Maryland,  a  committee  of  tlie  Columbian  teachers*  assoa- 
and  u  10  m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  with  an  ation  in  Dec  1857,  it  appears  that  only  abootoae 
area  of  about  60  sq.  m.  It  forms  the  county  half  of  tlie  white  children  in  the  district  are  ra- 
<tf  Washington,  and  contains  2  cities,  Washing-  ceiving  school  education.  Of  10,697  children  in 
ton  and  G^rgetowo.  The  greater  part  of  the  Washington  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  8i, 
area  is  outside  the  boundaries  of  tiiese  cities.  5,060  were  not  attending  any  schooL— After 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  hills  sufficiently  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by 
high  to  command  extensive  views  and  afford  the  United  States,  the  question  of  fixing  npoii 
Am  sites  for  public  edifices.  The  soil  is  light  a  seat  of  government  for  the  Union  excited 
and  moderately  fertile.  The  agricultural  pro-  great  interest,  and  called  forth  much  sectional 
docts  comprise  wheat,  ryei  In£an  com,  oats,  rivalry.  During  the  period  between  the  coo- 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  elusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  adop- 
potatoes,  hops,  and  tobacco.  A  few  hundred  tion  of  the  preitent  constitution,  oongresa  met 
gallons  of  wme  are  made  annually.  Two  con-  slternately  at  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton, 
iiderable  streams  empty  into  the  Potomac  within  and  New  York.  Ailer  tlie  organization  of  the 
the  district,  Rock  cre^  and  the  Anacostia  or  government  under  tiie  conbtitniion  on  March  8, 
Eastern  branch.  There  are  also  several  small  1780,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  congma 
brooks,  to  one  of  which  the  name  of  the  Tiber  was  on  the  location  of  the  capital,  w  hioh  were  finally 

even  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  17th  century,  setUed  by  the  passage,  Juno  28, 1700,  of  an  act 

pcanse  a  planter  named  Pof>e  lived  near  it.  The  containing  tlie  following  clause :  ^' That  a  dts- 

olimate  is  moist  and  warm,  and  there  is  much  trict  of  territory  on  the  river  Potomac,  at  some 

local  miasma.    In  the  summer  and  autumn  fe-  place  between  tlie  mouths  of  the  Eastern  branch 

vers  prevail  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  low  and  the  Coniiogacheague,  be,  and  the  same  i^ 

grounds  near  the  Potomac    The  population  of  hereby  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 

the  district  by  the  census  of  1850  «'8S  61.687,  of  government  of  the  United  Staten/^    The  samv 

whom  37,941  were  whites,  10,059  free  colored,  act  provided  that  congress  should  hold  its  ses- 

and  8,087  slaves.    At  present  (1859)  the  popu-  sions  at  Philadelphia  until  the  1st  Monday  in 

lation  is  estimated  at  65,000.    The  commerce  of  November,  1800,  when  the  government  should 

the  district  is  very  small,  and  is  carried  on  chief-  remove  to  the  district  selected  ou  the  Potomac, 

ly  throu(;h  Ceor^town.    The  value  of  exports  The  area  fixed  U[M)n  forthedistrict  was  a  square 

to  foreign  countries  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  of  10  nlile^  or  100  st^uaro  miles.     It  embraced 

1858f  amounted  to  |16«710 ;  of  imports,  $26,520.  about  GO  stiuare  miles  of  Maryland,  which  was 

The  slii[)ping  owned  within  the  district  amount-  cede«l  by  that  tttate  to  the  United  States  in  17:^ 

ad  to  33/J74  ton^  of  which  656  tons  was  refris-  and  4o'iKiuare  miles  of  Virtcinia,  celled  in  178v. 

tared,  and  the  reniainiler  employed  in  the  coast-  The  jH>rti(m  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Pot^imac 

ing  trade  and  the  C*hcsuiK>tdce  and  Ohio  canal,  was  retroctnled  to  that  state  in  1S46.     The  coo- 

Thest^am  shipping amountitl  to 3.071  tons.  The  stitution  of  the  United  Staten confers  ufion  cuu- 

Chesa|>eake  and  Ohio  canal  p.'iMtes  thntugh  a  gri*Mi  the  excluiivo  legi^Utive  control  over  tiie 

portion  of  the  district,  and  criNt^tin^r  the  Potomac  di»trict,  but  tliKS  not  allow  the  inhabitant*  any 

at  (teorgvtown  terminates  at   Alexandria,     A  represi'ntation,  or  any  vote  for  national  offitvr^ 

branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ter-  The  district  \^  ptverneil  by  law^  ena«  toi  l-y 

minatcH  in  Washington,  and  a  railri»ad  connects  con(;re>H  and  by  t)io  laws  of  Marvlaini  in  fonv 

Washin^on  with  Alexandria.    There  are  2  col-  at  tlie  time  of  the  cension  to  the  United  Statc<^ 

leges  in  the  di*itrict«  (ieorgetown  ciillep>and  Co-  A  code  of  lawn  prepared  by  commisbionen  un- 

Inmbian  colK*;;e.    Thefonner  iii  under  the  diroc-  der  the  sanction  of  congress  was  submitted  U* 

tion  of  the  Je!«uits  and  was  founded  as  an  aca<l-  tlie  peoiile  in  lf>bS  and  rejected  by  a  d«x'i»iTe 

amy  in  1780  and  chartered  as  a  college  in  17o2.  vote.    The  otficial  expenses  of  the  district  are 
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pidd  hy  the  federal  goTernment.  The  followiiiff 
table  shows  the  amount  expended  bj  the  United 
States  for  improvements  in  the  district  up  to 
Jone  80,  1867 : 


6iS 


T««n. 

For  tb«  cw»t. 

For  the  dbtriel. 

180O.*48 

184i-*49 

$6,580,814  49 

68,045  99 

69,945  01 

157,870  78 

408,265  69 

882,228  06 

429,884  08 

1.074.749  66 

l,87a230  85 

1,859,818  86 

$2,708,958  88 
189,000  00 
195.126  08 
879.901  06 
158,869  08 
154.680  08 
954.910  81 

1849-*S0 

1850-^ 

185WM 

1852-'68 

18S8-*54 

1854-%0 

129,165  68 
f00,495  26 
250,078  77 

1656-'56 

lSS6-'57 

Totd 

$18,748,842  88 

$5,120,485  4T 

(6eo  Gboboktowk  and  Washinoton.) 
,  DITHYRAMBUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  song 
fltflDg  in  the  vintage  season  in  honor  of  mechn& 
The  origin  of  these  songs  is  traced  to  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  Greek  civUization,  and  the  most 
iiuned  of  the  early  composers  of  them  was 
Arion  of  Methjmna.  Bat  few  fragments  of  an- 
cient dithjrambic  poetry  remain^  and  it  is  only 
by  tradition  that  we  know  the  successes  of 
Kelanippides,  Pindar,  and  Philoxenns,  in  this 
style  of  composition.  The  character  of  the 
dithyrambns  was  primitively  religions,  it  being 
designed  for  showing  gratitude  to  the  deity ;  and 
it  was  lively,  rapid,  brilliant,  and  disordered, 
like  the  joy  and  intoxication  of  a  Bacchanalian 
festival.  In  the  heat  of  improvisation,  the  po» 
ets  allowed  themselves  to  unite  several  words 
into  one,  from  which  there  resulted  expressions 
0o  voluminous  and  sonorous  that  they  weiuied 
alike  the  ear  and  imagination.  The  Latins 
had  the  good  taste  not  to  borrow  from  Uie 
Greeks  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  was  the  object  of  the  railleries  even  of 
the  Athenians.  A  parody  of  Aristophanes  in- 
forms us  that  the  extravagance  of  the  dithyram- 
bic  poets  had  in  his  time  become  proverbiaL 

DITMARSH,  DiTMABScn,  Bitmabshss,  Dtth- 
XARBH,  DrrHHASsoHEN,  or  DmiAssEN,  tiie  west- 
ernmost division  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  Deo^ 
marl^  bounded  N.  by  the  Eider  river,  W.  by 
<he  Wilstermarsh,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  K  by 
the  German  ocean ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  61,888.  Ck>nsi8ting  almost  wholly  of  low 
marshes  protected  against  the  sea  by  dikes,  it  is 
better  suited  for  cattle-raising  than  for  agricul- 
ture. But  its  chief  importance  is  historical  and 
ethnological.  The  inhabitants,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Marsi,  have  pre- 
served all  prominent  features  of  the  primitive 
Teutonic  character  in  the  most  marked  form, 
and  may  in  some  respects  bo  called  a  relic  of 
the  specific  German  culture  of  the  earliest  times. 
Through  all  vicissitudes  of  time  they  have  £uth- 
fully  clung  to  their  ancient  institutions  of  muni- 
cipal self-government,  equality  of  all  freeholders 
(there  never  has  been  a  nobility  among  them), 
and  many  peculiar  social  customs,  the  origin  of 
which  dates  back  to  a  time  before  the  Grermans 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  They  are  a  hardy 
and  tough  race,  and  in  their  struggles  to  maintain 
their  independence  they  have  shown  great  devo- 


tion, courage,  and  persistency.  Yet  they  have 
not  always  acted  on  the  defensive.  There  was  a 
time  in  their  history  when  they  frequently  emerg- 
ed from  their  inaccessible  marshes  like  the  old 
Northmen,  in  order  to  subject  the  neighboring 
tribes.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  century  Ditmarsh 
was  a  portion  of  northern  Albrigia.  In  021  the 
country  was  given  in  fief  by  the  ^rman  emperor 
to  the  counts  of  Stade.  In  1072  it  was  conquered 
by  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Kruko,  but  after 
his  death  the  counts  of  Stade  ruled  it  once  more. 
The  tyranny  of  some  of  these  drove  the  inhabits 
ants  to  open  rebellion,  and  they  slew  their  op- 
pressors. In  consequence,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  invaded  their  countrr 
and  chastised  them  severely,  but  aifter  his  death 
the  emperor  united  the  territory  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bremen.  They  improved  this  opportunity 
to  drive  all  knights  and  noblemen  from  among 
them.  Near  the  end  of  the  12th  century  they 
subjected  themselves  voluntarily  to  Danish  rule, 
but  threw  off  their  allegiance  in  1227.  From 
that  time  they  were  almost  constantly  in  fend 
with  the  dukes  of  Holstein  and  kings  of  Den- 
mark, who  for  8  centuries  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  firm  foothold  in  their  country,  while  on 
the  contrary  the  Ditmarshers  very  frequently 
invaded  the  Danish  territory.  In  1500  King 
John  of  Denmark,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
marched  into  Ditmarsh,  took  the  town  of  Mel- 
dor^  and  butchered  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Then  it  was  that  the 
sturdy  peasants,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  Wdf 
Iseband,  intrusted  their  banner  to  a  maiden,  Else 
of  Oldenwoerde,  and  after  a  hotly  contested 
battle,  opened  the  sluices  of  the  dikes,  thus  in- 
undating the  whole  country,  and  drowning  some 
20,000  Danes.  For  60  years  after  this  victory 
Ditmarsh  enjoyed  perfect  independence ;  but  in 
1559  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark  conquered  it, 
after  a  manful  resistance.  Since  that  time  Dit- 
marsh has  been  a  portion  of  Holstein,  but  it  has 
always  been  treated  as  a  quasi  independent  terri- 
tonr,  and  its  administration  is  directed  by  a  spe- 
cial code  of  laws,  dating  back  to  the  year  1821. 
DITTON,  HuMFHRBT,  an  English  mathemar 
tician,  bom  in  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675,  died 
Oct  15, 1715.  He  recdved  an  excellent  private 
education,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
nonconformist  principles  of  his  parents  that  he 
studied  at  neither  of  the  universities.  At  his 
father^s  solicitation  he  studied  theology,  and 
filled  for  several  years  the  functions  of  a  minis- 
ter at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  relinquished  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  devoted  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
study  of  mathematics.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  elected  professor  in  the  newly  created  math- 
ematical school  of  Ghrist^s  hospital  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1714  he 
publish^  with  Whiston,  an  advertisement  of 
a  new  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  Newton,  but  rejected 
by  the  board  of  longitude ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
chagrin  oaosed  by  this  disappointment,  and  by 
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some  ftarca^tic  versos  of  Dean  Swift,  occasioned  arctic  circle,  migrating  to  tLe  northern  tempeiw 

the  premature  death  of  Ditton.    He  was  the  an-  ate  regions  of  America  and  Europe.    The  neat 

thor  of  numerous  mathematical  treatises,  among  northern  diver,  generaUy  called  loon  in  the  Unit- 

which  are  the  following :  *'  Of  the  Tangents  of  ed  States  ( C,  gladalii^  is  a  large,  powerfol,  and 

Ourves ;"  '^  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Mo-  handsome  hird ;  the  largest  males  measure  about 

tion  ;'^  an  ^*  Institution  of  Fluxions  ;'^  and  the  8  feet  to  the  end  <^  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wtngi 

^^  Now  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  of  nearly  6  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  8  to  101^ 

the  Ascent  of  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Fig-  The  head  is  moderate,  narrowed  in  front ;  the 

nrea,  between  two  nearly  contiguous  Surfaces.^*  neck  thick  and  long ;  the  body  elongated  and 

His  writings  upon  theology  are  the  least  of  his  depressed ;  the  feet  very  fur  back ;  the  plumage 

titles  to  fame.  is  short  and  dense.    The  bill  is  black,  iria  deep 

Dir,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  belonging  to  bright  red,  feet  of  a  grayish  bine,  with  the  wefaa 

the  Portuguese,  formerly  a  fortified  place  of  brownish  black;  the  head  and  neck  are  dark 

great  trade.  It  lies  soutli  of  Gnzorat.  from  which  greenish  bine,  with  purple  reflections ;  on  the 

It  is  Hoparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  in  lat.  20^  Uiroat  there  is  a  transverse  white  patch,  with 

43'  N.,  long.  70^  52'  E.     It  is  about  \\  m.  looigitudinal  dusky  streaks ;  in  the  middle  of  tha 

in  breadth,  and  stretches  parallel  to  the  coast  neck  are  2  white  patches,  continnons  behind, 

for  a  distance  of  7  m.    The  Portuguese  took  but  separated  an  inch  in  front;  the  sides  of  the 

posscf^sion  of  Din  in  1535,  and  immediately  neck  at  the  lower  part  are  streaked  longitndi- 

providcd  it  with  strong  &>rtification8.    It  had  nally  black  and  white,  there  being  on  each  feather 

an  important  commerce  until  the  decline  of  the  2  oblong  spots  of  the  latter  hne ;  the  npper  parti 

Portuguese  power,  but  was  taken  and  plundered  are  glossy  black,  witli  spots  of  white  m  regolar 

by  the  Muscat  Arabs  in  1670,  and  has  never  re-  transverse  curved  lines  with  the  convexity  heck- 

oovered  its  prosperity.    The  town  of  Diu  lies  on  ward,  the  spots  being  rounded  and  small  toward 

the  east  ena  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  the  neck,  sides,  and  tail  coverts,  larger  and  qoad- 

of  4,000.    The  island  is  generalUy  unfit  for  cul-  rangnlar  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  laripeat  oa 

tivation,  and  its  water  is  brackish ;  but  provi-  the  scapulars ;  the  lower  parts  are  white,  cx- 

tions  ore  plentifully  supplied  frt>m  the  main-  cept  on  the  sides  under  the  wing,  which  arv  black 

land,  and  water  is  secured  in  reservoirs  during  with  elliptical  white  spots,  a  faint  dusky  band 

the  rainy  season.  across  the  vent,  and  the  lower  tail  coverta,  which 

DIVAN,  an  oriental  word  found  intheAra-  are  blackish,  tipped  witli  white;  the  tail  b 

bic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  and  applied  brownish  black,  with  a  paler  tip.    The  female 

in  the  East  to  every  seat  of  authority,  to  the  reaembles  the  mole  in  colors,  but  ia  amaller  in 

place  where  tlie  sultan,  the  minister,  the  gov-  nze.    The  young  in  winter  are  dark  grayiih 

emor,  the  boy,  the  pasha,  or  the  doy  prononnoes  brown  above,  white  underneath,  with  the  sides 

hu  orders,  re(*eives  communications,  and  con-  dnsky ;  toward  spring  the  white  spota  begin  to 

ducts  his  administration.    It  designates  not  only  appear,  and  the  plumage  is  that  of  the  adnh  at 

the  ofliciol  habitation,  the  chamber  of  a  func-  the  end  of  summer;  they  go  further  south  than 

tionary,  but  also  tlie  series  of  cushions  and  the  adults.    The  flight  is  rapid,  long  sustained, 

coaches  ranged  along  the  walls  which  serve  as  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.    The  gait  of  the 

the  KMts  of  all  subordinate  oflicers. — In  litera-  bird  on  land  is  generally  slow  and  awkward ;  oc 

ture.  divan  designates  among  the  Persians  and  the  water,  when  at  easi%  it  swims  lightly,  lut 

Turks  a  collection  of  wn^,    A  complete  divan  when  alarmed  it  sinks  the  body  so  deeply  that 

contains  as  many  poems  us  there  are  letters  in  not  more  tlian  an  inch  of  its  bock  con  \i  seen, 

the  uliilmbet,  and  each  ]>oem  rhymes  thn»ugh-  As  a  diver  it  is  unsurpassed  except  by  the 

out,  tf  very  line  terminating  with  tlie  same  letter,  darter  and  the  auk,  disappearing  quickly,  flr- 

whic'li  isdiflereutintlieditrcrenti>oein5.  Goethe  ing  rapidly  beneath  the  surface,  remaining  na- 

collected  .Mome  of  his  minor  |KM)ms  under  the  der  water  a  long  time,  and  coming  np  again  at 

title  of  divan.  a  great  dlstanco  from  the  spot  of  its  uiMip(»ear- 

DIVEK  (r«>/ym&ut,  Linn.),  a  bird  of  the  order  ance.     Loons  are  occasionally  found  drowned 

anseres,  and  family  eolymhidir^  the  latter  con-  in  fishenuen^s  net^  and  are  sometimea  cau^sht 

taining  the  divers  and  the  grel>es.  The  bilMn  this  on  hix>ks.    The  curiosity  of  the  loon  i^t  often 

genus  U  long,  strong,  straight,  curved  slightly  taken  advantage  of  to  draw  them  within  alu^ 

at  the  tip,  which  is sliurp,  with  com pre»«sedsidvs;  as  the  bini  will  almost  always  approach  any 

the  nostrils  are  in  n  membranous  groove ;  the  bright  colored  object  waved  by  a  concvaled 

wings  are  moderate  and  pttintiHl,  the  first  and  guniiiT.     Its  notes  are  so  loud  and  plaintive 

second  quills  the  longest;  the  tail  U  very  short  tiiat  ti>  l>o  '* as  n<iisy  as  a  loon  *^  h.*is  bocumo  a 

and  roundiKl ;  the  tarsi  rather  short,  compressed,  provvrb.    Its  TimkI  coani^tts  of  fish,  lizardiis,  frop^ 

and  c«»vcred  with  reticulatod  si*ale.4;  the  toes  atiuutic  in>eotN,  and   the  ro«)ts  of  fresli-water 

long,  the  3  anterior  unite<l  by  an  entire  web,  plants;  it  fi-his  in  b<»th  salt  and  fresh  water, 

and  the  inner  side  of  tlie  internal  t4»o  marpniHl  and  usiiiLlly  -iWHllowH  itji  fiMid  lictieath  the  aur- 

with  membrane;  the  liind  toe  slM)rt,  with  a  face.    Th«'Ugh  the  fit^h  in  tough  and  rank,  it  is 

small  nielli bnmous  margin ;  the  claws  niiHlerute,  oiva.»ionally  used  as  fiKid.    The  loon  hreeda  in 

depres<ie<l,  und  broad.     Only  3  s{>ecii^  are  well  variiius  j»arts  of  the  United  States  from  Maine 

aiM-ertaineil,  the  C.  glicialU^  /\arefi^u$^  and  C.  to  Maryland,  acoi>rding  to  Audnbon,  and  l>r. 

fpUntrionulU  (linn.),  which  belong  to  the  KichardMn  sUtoa  that  It  ia  fiNUd  hnMa^m 
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tar  as  70®  N.  The  nest  is  bnilt  near  the  water,  the  pods,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
in  marshes,  on  the  ground,  and  of  rashes  and  carl  np  in  drying,  attain  a  length  of  8  inches, 
grasses  growing  in  the  vicinity.  The  eggs  are  The  rind  has  a  strongly  astringent  and  bitter 
generally  8,  about  8(  inches  long  by  2|  broad,  taste  from  the  tannin  contain^  between  the 
elongated,  with  a  narrow  point ;  their  color  is  oater  layer  and  the  hnsk  that  encloses  the  seed, 
dull  greenish  ochry,  with  indistinct  spots  of  The  leather  prepared  with  it  is  very  porous, 
dark  umber,  most  numerous  toward  the  larger  and  acquires  a  deep  brownish  red  color.  The 
end.  The  geographical  range  of  the  loon  is  very  astringent  property  of  the  pod  recommends  it  as 
extensive,  m)m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  moiSant  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  used  to  some  ex- 
from  the  fur  countries  to  Florida ;  it  is  found  tent  for  this  purpose  instead  of  sumach.  Almost 
also  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  The  black-  the  only  ports  of  shipment  are  Maracaibo,  Rio 
throated  diver  (0.  areticua%  next  in  size  to  Hacha,  and  Savanilla.  Theexportationstovari- 
the  loon,  is  29  inches  long  to  the  end  of  tail,  ous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  principaUj  to  liver- 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  about  40  inches,  pool,  in  1856,  were  4,186  tons. 
The  upper  parts  are  glossy  black,  with  a  green*  DIVIDING  ENGINE.  Instruments  for  as- 
ish  tinge  anteriorly  and  brownish  behind,  the  tronomical  or  geodetical  purposes  were  former- 
head  and  hind  neck  being  hoary ;  on  the  fore  ly  divided  by  hand,  and  but  few  artists  possessed 
part  of  the  back  are  2  longitudinal  bands  of  Uie  facdty  of  dividing  them,  so  that  even  good 
white  bars,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  instruments  for  the  common  purposes  of  navi- 
scapulars  and  wing  coverts  with  white  spots ;  «ition  were  difScult  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Jesse 
the  quills  are  blackish  brown,  with  a  gray  tinge  Kamsden,  a  cloth  presser  by  trade,  who  subse- 
extemally ;  on  the  front  of  the  neck  for  about  quently  turned  his  attention  to  engraving,  being 
6  inches  is  a  purplish  black  patch,  ending  angu-  brought  in  contact  with  mathematical  instm- 
larly  below,  with  a  band  of  white  spots  above ;  ment  makers,  was  led  to  construct  the  engine 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  blackish  brown,  with  which  for  many  years  was  called  by  his  name, 
longitudinal  white  streaks ;  the  lower  parts  are  At  that  time  (1775)  it  was  considered  so  valua- 
pure  white,  except  a  dui^y  band  under  l^e  ble  that  tiie  commissioners  of  longitude  entered 
wings.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  into  a  contract  with  him  to  instruct  a  certain 
but  similarly  colored.  This  species  breeds  in  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  10,  in  the 
the  far  north,  where  the  old  birds  principally  method  of  msJ^ing  and  using  it,  and  to  divide 
remain,  and  whence  the  young  wander  over  sextants  and  octants  at  certain  prices  as  long 
North  America  and  northern  and  eastern  £u-  as  the  engine  remained  in  his  possession,  they 
rope.  Birds  in  fiill  plumage  are  rarely  obtained  becoming  the  purchasers  for  the  sum  of  £816, 
in  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  Andu-  and  giving  £800  in  addition  for  the  invention, 
bon,  never  further  south  ^an  Delaware ;  along  Perfect  as  the  instrument  was  then  considered, 
the  eastern  shores  they  are  seen  from  autumn  it  has  since  been  greatly  improved,  so  that  it  is 
until  sprinc.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sua-  now  automatic,  the  whole  operation  of  dividing 
tained,  and  performed  with  the  neck  and  feet  a  circle,  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  engine, 
stretched  out  at  full  length.  The  red-throated  being  performed  by  a  motion  given  by  the  de- 
diver  (C,  ieptentrianalis)  is  about  26  inches  scent  of  a  weight,  or  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand, 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  of  48  inches,  and  Hie  engine  consists  of  a  largo  wheel  of  bell 
a  weight  of  4  lbs.  It  resembles  the  preceding  metal,  the  circumference  being  ratched  into  720, 
species  except  in  the  rich  brownish  red  color  1,080, 1,440,  2,160,  or  4,820  teeth,  or  any  num- 
of  the  anterior  nock,  and  the  lines  of  black  and  ber  which,  divided  by  2,  8,  4,  6,  or  12,  would 
white  on  the  hind  head  and  neck ;  in  the  young  give  860.  These  teeth  are  cut  with  great  ao- 
males  the  fore  neck  is  merely  dotted  with  red.  curacy,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  centre 
They  begin  to  fly  north  to  breed  from  early  by  an  endless  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  moved 
spring  to  the  middle  of  May;  they  are  found  on  any  number  of  degrees  or  parts  desired.  The 
the  coast  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  fh>m  autumn  dividing  point  is  flxed  in  a  frame  which  admits 
to  spring ;  the  younger  the  birds,  the  further  of  a  free  and  easy  motion  to  and  from  the  cen- 
south  they  go,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  old  one  tre.  In  England,  Troughton,  Simms,  Thomas, 
south  of  Boston ;  they  abound  in  the  bay  of  Jones,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  successful  in 
Fundy.  They  are  very  shy,  and  always  ap-  making  these  engines,  while  many  others  have 
proach  their  nests  from  the  water.  Both  sexes  failed.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  were 
incubate.  The  full  beauty  of  the  plumage  is  not  first  made  automatic,  and  other  improvements 
attained  until  the  4th  year.  They  are  rarely  seen  were  also  made  in  them.  Chunbey  of  Paris  has 
inland,  and  almost  never  out  of  the  breeding  so  arranged  his  as  to  divide  an  instrument  with- 
seasoiL  Along  the  New  England  coast  and  in  out  any  eccentricity,  even  when  placed  in  a 
the  bay  of  Fundy  they  are  commonly  called  slightly  eccentric  portion  on  the  engine.  Oert- 
"  cape-racer  "  and  "  scapegrace."  ling  of  Berlin  has  an  arrangement  for  correcting 
DIVI,  or  Divi-DivT,  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  any  original  errors  in  the  teeth  while  dividing, 
shrub,  eatalpinia  cariaria^  a  native  of  the  north-  while  otiier  mechanists  of  celebrity  have  con- 
em  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  strncted  them  to  suit  their  own  views,  and  for 
islands,  used  for  tanmng,  for  which  purpose  it  their  own  use.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
is  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries.  The  large  one  belonging  to  the  coast  survey,  made  by 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet,  and  Simms  of  London,  and  afterward  made  auto- 
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matic  by  Saxton ;  also  one  in  PhOadelnhia  made  the  secret  operation  of  numbers  and  magical 
by  YoQBg,  and  one  in  New  York  by  the  Moeisrs.  square^  and  tlie  numerical  ralne  of  letters :  it 
Blnnt,  both  of  which  are  aatomatic.  There  is  no  was  practised  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  fonned  a 
branch  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  re<jmrcs  more  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  l^hagoreana,  Neo- 
skill  in  the  nso of  tools,  more  geometrical  knowl-  riatonists,  and  cabalists.  Axinomancy  consisted 
edge,  and  greater  natience,  tlian  the  construction  in  suspending  an  axe  from  an  upright  stick,  and 
of  a  circular  dividing  cugiuo.  The  large  astro-  tlie  names  of  suspected  jversons  being  pronounced 
nomical  instruments  are  divided  in  a  different  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  guilty  by  it8  mo- 
manner,  and  unless  placed  on  a  large  engine  tion.  Belomancy  consisted  in  the  cnoioe  of  ar- 
firom  which  the  divisions  may  be  in  a  manner  rows  by  chance  from  a  bag  containing  many  of 
copied, are ori^nal divisions.  Troughton,Simms,  them  inscribed  with  various  responses;  it  was 
and  Jones  of  London  have  used  movable  micro-  in  use  especially  among  the  Arabians.  Copno- 
scopes  with  micrometers,  the  method  of  the  mancy  consisted  either  in  observing  the  direc- 
former ;  while  others  on  the  continent  of  £u-  tion  taken  by  smoke,  or  in  inhaling  the  smoke 
rope  have  availed  themselves  of  the  feeling  of  victims,  which  was  believed  to  prodooe  prcv> 
lever,  a  powerful  instrument  for  that  purpose  i>hetic  inspiration.  Doctylomancy  was  prar- 
in vented  by  the  astronomer  Bessel.  Straight  tised  by  enchanted  rin^^s'  or  rings  that  were 
line  divisions  for  scales,  &c.,  are  made  by  means  made  in  harmony  with  the  position  of  the  ee- 
of  a  screw,  a  milled  roller,  or  a  wedge  which  is  lestial  bodies.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Helen, 
employed  to  move  a  platform  sliding  freely  be-  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  It  is  by  one  of  these  rings 
neath  a  cutting  frame,  and  carrying  tlie  scale  to  that  G^'ges  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself  in- 
be  divided.  In  the  use  of  the  screw  much  de-  risible.  A  favorite  method  was  to  aaspend 
pends  on  its  accuracy,  and,  with  regard  to  the  the  ring  by  a  hair  within  a  goblet,  wlien  ii 
roller  or  wedge,  on  tuu  working  or  manner  of  began  to  swing,  the  motion  gradually  incretts- 
applying  them.  When  great  accuracy  is  re-  ing  till  it  struck  the  tumbler  once  or  twice  fiT 
quired,  the  di\i:»ions  arc  tested  bv  means  of  two  yes  or  no,  as  previously  detemiineil.  Gyroman- 
microscopes,  and  an  error  can  be  detected  of  c^  consisted  in  walking  round  in  a  circle,  the 
n,\^s  01  ftn  inch.  Tlio  ruling  machines  used  eircumferenceof  which  was mariccfl  with  letters 
Dy  engravers  in  this  country  are  well  calculated  the  presage  being  drawn  ftom  the  Wtters  oa 
for  this  purpose.  which  the  inquirers  stumbled  when  they  became 
DIVlNAi  ION  (Lat  dirinatiOy  from  ditinus^  too  dizzy  to  stand.  Ilydroniancy,  or  divination 
divinely  or  prophetically  inspired^  a  general  by  water,  the  invention  of  which  i^  attribated 
tenn  for  the  various  pretended  arts  of  disco v-  to  the  Persians,  consisted  in  observing  the  colors 
ering  things  secret  or  future  by  preternatural  and  images  ])resented  by  water  in  a  vase,  eitlHT 
means.  These  arts  appear  in  the  remotest  anti-  when  motionless  or  when  disturbed  by  droppini^ 
qnity,  furnished  with  rules,  founded  on  inysteri-  little  stones  into  it.  The  motiort^  of  the  ain tal- 
ons principles,  intimately  connected  with  reli-  ed  waves  of  the  sea  wore  a]r«o  studitsi  fur  pur- 
gion,  and  fortitioil  by  the  pretences  of  a  science,  poses  of  divination,  e«|»ccially  by  the  axiriont 
Biith  a^  a  learned  doctrine  and  a  popular  failh,  Sicilians  and  £ul>a»ns.  I«ami»n(I<pnianry  fur- 
divination  has  always  existed  in  the  East,  and  nishcd  presages  for  the  future  from  the'  fi*nu, 
was  common  in  Europe  throughout  classical  an-  color,  and  various  tlucttiatiotis  of  tlie  li.nmo  of  a 
tiquity  and  during  the  middle  ages.  It  wan  dis-  Limp.  Lithomanc-y  was  a  uieth^Nl  of  divinat^^n 
tinguisihod  by  the  Greeks  as  natural  or  artitioial ;  by  moans  of  precious  stone*.  The  siHinds  of 
the  former  being  a  prer«ago  of  future  events  by  stones  striking  each  otlior  gave  pre*agf5»  an-I 
a  Fi>outani*ous  mental  process,  by  a  sort  of  inspi-  the  amethyst  was  l>elieved  to  have  the  virti:e  ff 
ration  or  frenzy,  whieli  was  i>osHil»le  only  to  sending  dreams  i»rophetic  of  future  events  V* 
peril 'US  hjieri.'iUy  favored  by  the  I)eity,  as  the  whoever  popisess<.«<i  it.  The  ft(p/y//'r,  or  auimatcd 
priestess4.'S<if  thee  traek"*;  the  latter  iH'ing  found-  8ton(*s,  of  which  the  (irei-ks  lonnietl  from  the 
e<l  on  careful  observatinn  of  certain  natural  Persians,  and  which  were  believe*!  to  K'ar  oru- 
phenomena  whieh  were  l»elievo<l  to  have  mys-  cles,  are  celebrate<l  in-^lanres.  Ornithomanrr^ 
terious  relatione  with  future  events.  Astrolo-  or  divinatii»n  from  the  fliglit  and  song  of  binis 
gers,  augurs,  S4»roerers,  gyp*«y  fortune  tellers,  wa»*  a  principal  function  of  tlie  Knnia!i  aupir*, 
and  Scotch  Jleo«lnd-^ighted  persons,  are  eminent  (See  Arurn.)  The  flume  of  lin»  ipyrinnano  », 
examples  of  diviners.  The  following  are  among  tlie  accidental  o]K-ning  of  a  l>o«>k  ( rim{>*M  kj  1.111.11: . 
the  principal  «»f  the  numerous  and  diverse  fitmis  cy),  the  combinfttii>n«»  »»f  canls  (chArtoinAm^  \ 
of  artificial  divination  pnirti*<e<i  in  antiquity:  the  drawing  of  h>ts,  the  dn>pping  of  stoiV'^  tT 
Aloctryomancy  was  pra^ti^'d  by  drawing  a  eir-  obiter vati«»n  of  cu|»s  ie>]HH-iaIly  in  uv*  anioni;  llio 
cle  and  dividing  it  int4»  24  eipial  |mrt.'«,  into  eaelt  old  Egyptian**),  the  inteq»retatifm  of  dria::.«. 
of  which  were  put  a  letter  i»f  tlio  uIphaK^t  and  the  ret!e<-tii»ns  i>f  mirmr*,  and  the  ri^ntt^rt:.  r  « 
a  grain  of  wheat;  a  C(»ck  was  then  plaee«l  in  of  MTfients  ar^  other  means.  Sevvrol  of  thi*^* 
the  centre,  and  the  letters,  Ikmu;:  put  tng^>ther  metho«ls  of  divination  are  yet  in  uih'  atih*ng  t}  <• 
in  tlie  onli-r  that  the  grains  were  eaten  by  it,  stqii'rttitiou^.  evi-n  in  the  most  en!i(:)i:eu«->] 
made  a  wonl  w!iieli  solved  tlie  »jue^ti'»n  of  tlio  countries  of  Eumin^  and  America. — Smie  of  !ln? 
diviner.  Thu^  Inrnblichusof  A]Miniea  is  viid  to  more  remarkable  fiinn^  of  divinnti«>n  ar**  fi:!!y 
havo  learned  the  name  of  the  !iucci*s'^>r  of  tlie  oin-  treat«*d  in  s;»e<M:d  articles,  a.H  .\«rih>LotiT,  V'jiij.^^ 
pcror  Valens.    Arithmomancy  dei)eudod  u^iou  mancy,  Divi.nlnu  1<oi>,  and  Maoic. 
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'  BTVXNTG.  Though  the  nAtiinl  constitiition  water  80  feet  high,  and  consequently  eondenaed 
of  man  entirely  nnfits  him  for  remaining  under  into  hnt  little  more  than  i  its  ordinary  hiQk. 
water  with  safety  for  more  than  two  minntes  at  The  Inngs,  receiring  of  this  air  their  full  capa- 
&  time,  the  desire  of  obtaining  yaloable  articles  city,  were  fhrnished  with  nearly  double  their 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  led  him  to  usual  supply  of  oxygen.  The  pressure  which 
devise  numerous  expedients,  by  which  he  is  en*  thus  lessens  the  bulk  of  air  is  exerted  upon  all 
abled  to  lengthen  his  continuance  at  moderate  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  felt  by  the  diver  de- 
deptha.  By  long  practice,  such  as  that  of  the  soending  from  the  surface,  when  at  the  depth 
Indian  pearl  divers  of  Ceylon,  it  is  stated  that  of  15  feet,  as  a  force  of  900  lbs.  upon  every 
this  is  extended  to  even  6  minutes ;  but  such  square  foot  of  surface,  and  increasing  about 
accounts  are  not  credited.  Admiral  Hood,  who  60  lbs.  with  every  additional  foot  of  descent, 
took  pmns  to  time  their  diving  by  the  watch,  The  air  is  with  difficulty  retained  in  the  chest; 
found  that  they  were  under  water  in  no  instance  the  eyes  become  blood-diot,  and  blood  is  elect* 
more  than  a  minute.  The  instance  narrated  by  ed  from  the  month.  Neither  these  difflcultieii 
Dr.  Halley  of  a  Florida  Indian  diver  at  Ber-  however,  nor  the  dangers  from  sharks,  deter  the 
muda,  who  could  remiun  two  minutes  under  natives  of  Ceylon  from  pursuing  their  avocation 
water,  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  case.  In  as  pearl  divers,  nor  those  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
Franoh^re^s  **  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  N.  pelago  from  gathering  the  sponges  and  coral  atr 
yf.  Coast  of  America,^  mention  is  made  of  the  tached  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Jn 
feats  of  diving  of  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Two  collecting  pearls,  10  divers  generally  go  in  each 
of  them  were  induced  to  go  down  in  14  fathoms  boat,  half  of  them  resting  while  the  others  dive, 
of  water  in  search  of  a  couple  of  sheaves  lost  Each  diver  is  furnished  with  a  sack  for  securing 
overboard.  They  went  down  several  times,  the  oysters  he  hurriedly  gathers  at  the  bottom, 
cachtimebringingupshellsasaproof  that  they  He  descends  holding  a  rope,  by  which  he  is 
had  been  to  Uie  bottom.  ^  We  had  the  curir  afterward  drawn  up,  and  is  carried  quickly 
csity  to  hold  our  watches  while  they  dove,  and  down  by  placing  in  his  toes  another  rope 
were  astonished  to  find  that  they  remained  fastened  to  a  large  heavy  stone,  which  unu 
4  minutes  under  the  water.  That  exertion  ap-  with  him.  This  also  is  drawn  up  to  be  used  by 
peered  to  me,  however,  to  fatigue  them  a  great  the  next  diver.  Some  divers  carry  in  thefar 
deal,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  strcMned  mouth  a  sponge  wet  with  oil,  the  object  of 
from  thdr  nostrils  and  ears.  At  last  one  of  which  is  probably  to  still  the  ripple  upon  the 
them  brought  up  the  sheaves,  and  received  the  surface,  and  render  this  smooth  and  glassy,  by 
promised  recompense,  which  consisted  of  4  yards  which  the  light  la  more  clearly  transmitted  to 
of  cotton.*^  Tomlinson  states  *'that  there  b  the  bottom. — ^The  artificial  expedients  contrived 
no  authentic  case  of  a  man  being  able,  under  to  render  a  longer  stay  beneath  the  water  prao- 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  ticable  con^st,  beside  the  diving  bell,  to  be  par- 
air  suffident  to  maintain  him  under  water  for  ticularly  described  hereafter,  either  of  a  partial 
two  minutes;^'  and  the  authorities  generally  covering  for  the  body,  made  water-tight,  with  a 
agree  in  this.  Some,  however,  regard  the  state-  metallic  helmet  entirely  protecting  the  head ;  or 
men ts that  the  divers  of  Ceylon,  in  rare  instances,  of  water-tight  vessels  or  metal  made  to  endoae 
remain  6  minutes  under  water,  as  not  admitting  the  whole  lK>dy,  and  furnished  with  flexible  arms 
of  question,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Franchdre  and  with  eye  plates  of  strong  glass.  Their  ca- 
ts entitled  to  the  same  connderation.  And  facts  pacity  is  sufficient  for  air  to  support  life  for  a 
are  stated  by  other  authorities  which  appear  certain  time,  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  this  time  may  for  this  being  at  least  200  cubic  inches  per  min- 
possibly  be  somewhat  extended.  The  lungs  re-  ute ;  several  times  as  much  is  allowed.  The 
tain  at  each  ordinary  expiration  some  carbonic  case  is  suspended  by  ropes  from  a  vessel,  and  is 
scid  gas  among  their  passages.  By  breathing  moved  about  from  above,  the  man  within  giv- 
hard  for  a  short  time  this  is  expelled ;  and  if  a  ing  signals  by  a  small  line  held  in  the  hand ;  his 
full  inspiration  is  then  taken,  the  lungs  are  position  is  face  downward,  and  his  hands  pro- 
charged  with  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  and  are  Jecting  in  the  flexible  sleeves  are  at  liberty  to 
capable  of  being  sustained  a  longer  time  than  attach  the  rope  he  carries  to  any  objects  within 
usual  without  its  renewal  The  knowledge  of  his  reach.  In  deep  water  the  pressure  is  se- 
this  feet  might  be  of  service  in  some  other  cir-  verely  felt,  forcing  the  arms  and  shoulders  into 
cumstances,  in  which  it  is  important  to  retain  the  case,  so  that  even  a  sort  of  saddle  is  requir- 
the  breath  the  longest  possible  time,  as  well  as  ed  upon  the  back  of  the  man  by  which  he  mar 
in  diving.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  engineer  brace  himself  more  effisctually  against  it.  This 
Brunei  wishing  to  examine  a  break  in  the  might  be  remedied  by  forcing  air  through  flexi- 
Thames  tunnel,  was  lowered  with  another  per^  ble  pipes  into  the  case  ftom  above.  The  ma- 
son in  a  diving  bell  to  the  deptii  of  80  feet,  and  chine  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  1768, 
the  break  not  permitting  the  bell  to  go  deeper,  and  within  the  last  20  years  has  been  much 
he  dived  into  the  water,  holding  a  rope  in  his  improved  in  the  United  States^  The  partial 
hand.  He  foand  no  difficulty  in  continuing  covering,  as  contrived  by  M.  Klingert,  and 
nnder  the  water  fully  two  minutes,  which  is  describ^  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Breslan 
explained  by  the  air  he  inhaled  being  taken  in  1798,  possesses  important  advantages  over 
into  the  lungs  under  the  pressure  of  a  colunm  of  the  tight  case,  but  is  still  limited  in  ia  use 
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to  depths  not  ezoeediog  12  or  15  feet  The  any  Toetd  Kke  a  tamUer  month  downwud  IHo 
helmet  is  made  to  connect  water-tight  with  a  tiie  water.  The  air  within  the  veanl 
metallic  armor  around  the  hodj,  and  this  with  the  water  from  rising  and  filling  it,  but 
thort  leather  sleeves,  and  drawers  <^  the  samo  highlj  elastic  and  compressihle,  it  u  made  to 
material  strengthened  within  with  iron  hoops,  cnpy  less  space  as  the  preisare  isincreaae' 
and  secarel  J  &stened  above  the  knees.  Two  the  increasing  depth  of  the  water.  If  the 
flexible  pipes  connect  the  interior  of  the  helmet  were  forced  down  to  the  depth  <^  83  tet,U 
with  the  air  above,  one  furnished  with  an  ivorr  would  be  found  that  the  water  would  half  fil 
mouthpiece  through  which  the  air  is  inhaled  it,  the  air  being  compressed  into  half  Ha  ML 
The  air  is  expelled  from  the  nostrils  and  passes  A  little  burning  taper  made  to  float  vpon  iha 
oat  throu^  the  other  tube.  Ueavy  weights  surface  of  the  water  within  the  Teasel  makw 
enable  the  man  to  keep  at  the  bottom.  In  1856  the  relative  position  (^  the  air  and  water  noie 
lir.  £.  P.  Harrington  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  re-  conspicuous.  6uch  is  the  umplest  loim  <si  iha 
oovered  tne  iron  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  diving  bell,  as  it  was  known  probablj  in  the 
sunk  4  years  previouslj  in  Lake  Erie  in  about  time  of  Aristotle,  mention  being  made  tbat  fr 
170  feet  of  water.  The  safe  itself  was  at  the  vers  at  that  period  took  down  with  them  a  kind 
depth  of  157  feet.  lie  made  use  of  a  common  of  kettle  to  enable  them  to  remain  longer  nndtf 
flexible  India  rubber  armor,  unprotected  with  the  water.  Beckmaun  in  his  ^  History  of  I^ 
metal,  and  supplied  with  air  from  an  air  pump  ventions  "  expresses  the  opinion  that  tittle  was 
^bove,  this  being  sent  down  through  a  tube  of  known  of  it  before  the  16th  century.  Doriag 
I  inch  bore,  composed  of  9  alternate  layers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  a  satisfactory  espcri* 
canvas  and  rubber,  with  a  copper  wire  coiled  ment  was  tried  by  2  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
inside  to  prevent  collapse.  lie  also  wore  shoes  in  the  presence  oi  the  monarch  and  his  eoort,  of 
of  lead,  and  carried  weights  of  lead  amounting  descending  in  a  largo  inverted  kettle  into  the 
in  all  to  248  lbs.  Ilis  first  descent  was  on  June  water  with  a  burning  light,  and  coming  op  diy. 
19,  and  tlie  18th  and  last  was  on  the  22d,  when  But  this  experiment,  made  by  order  of  Chmieate 
he  succeeded  in  attaching  a  line  to  the  safe,  prove  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  othen  also 
which  was  in  a  state  room  on  the  upper  deck,  undertaken  for  practical  purposes  fas  reoorering 
and  it  was  hauled  up.  The  time  of  his  remain-  sunken  treasure)  in  the  course  of  the  snooeediBg 
ing  below  increased  frxMU  one  minute  the  first  200  years,  were  imperfect  as  there  waanoprori* 
di^cent  to  11  minutes  at  the  last.  At  50  to  70  sion  for  renewing  the  supply  of  air  as  it  became 
feet  depth  all  light  disappeared.  The  deck  was  exhausted,  nor  for  keeping  the  vessel  free  fiwa 
already  covered  with  a  sediment  a  few  inches  the  water  forced  by  the  pressure  to  rise  within  it. 
thick.  Mr.  U.  suflTered  from  extreme  chilliness;  Beckmann  also  furnishes  an  interesting  aoeoont 
his  strength  too,  he  thinks,  was  diminished  A.  of  a  ship  car|>enter,  named  William  Phippa,  from 
The  pressure  sometimes  caused  a  violent  rush  Boston,  Mass.,  who  persuaded  King  Gharlca  IL* 
of  blood  to  the  head,  causing  the  appearance  in  1683,  to  furnish  him  with  a  ship  and  the  ne- 
of  bright  flashes  like  electrical  sparks. — Dur-  cessary  apparatus  fur  exploring  for  a  rich  Spaa- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  an  ingenious  but  ish  sliip  sunk  on  tlio  ctuist  of  llispaniola.  The 
complicated  machine,  called  the  American  turtle  experiment  was  misnccossful,  but  on  a  second 
or  torpudo,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  iHivid  Bush-  trial  made  in  1687,  Phip}>s  was  so  fortunate  as 
nell  of  Connecticut,  desifmed  for  a  sort  of  sub-  to  raise  from  the  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms  to 
marine  boat,  which  could  be  pro|>eUcd  along  much  treasure  that  ho  returned  to  Kngland  with 
dose  to  the  surface  by  a  man  within.  It  con*  the  value  of  £200«000  sterlin^r.  The  account  is 
taini'd  air  sufficient  to  last  half  an  hour.  By  found  in  the  '*  History  of  tlie.  British  Empire  in 
admitting  a  little  water  in  a  receptacle  made  America*'*  by  J.  Wynne  (London,  1770^  and  is 
for  the  pur|)ose,  it  was  made  to  sink,  and  could  noticed  in  Campbell's  "^  Lives  of  the  AdmiraU.** 
be  kept  at  any  desired  depth.  The  water  be-  About  the  year  1715,  l>r.  ILdlcy  contrived  a 
ing  <^ected  by  two  small  brass  forcing  poniiis,  method  of  furnisliing  air  to  th«  bell  whilo  it  was 
the  machine  rose  again  to  the  surface.  A  ves-  at  the  bottom,  thus  rendering  it  unnece«ary 
ael  containiuff  powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  ship  to  hoist  it  to  the  surface  for  new  supplicvk. 
was  attached  outside,  and  could  be  freed  from  lie  had  two  tight  barrels  prqiarcd,  each  with  an 
the  machine,  and  secured  to  any  object  it  touch-  open  bung  below,  and  a  hoso  attached  to  the 
ed.  An  api»aratus  running  by  clock-work  caus-  top  long  enough  to  reach  ootiude  below  the 
ed  the  |K)wder  to  bo  ignited  at  any  doaired  bottom,  in  which  p<»Mtion  the  air  ct>uld  ni>t  e»- 
interval  of  time  after  it  was  left  by  tlio  o|>erator.  cape  thntu^h  it.  Theik\  loaded  witli  Wi*i4rfats« 
This  machine  occa«oned  the  greatest  alarm  were  sunk  ultemately,  like  two  buckets  iu  a 
among  the  British  ships  in  New  Y<»rk  harbor.  well,  or,  by  guys  attached  to  the  U'U,  were 
DIVING  BELL,  a  noUow  invertinl  vc»sel,  in  made  to  drop  alon|{»ide  of  it.  A  oorKm  within, 
which  when  lowered  into  the  water  |>onH>iis  readting  out  into  tiio  water  under  tlio  mouth 
may  descend  to  considerable  depths,  fitn^li  air  of  the  Ih.»II.  ct^uld  draw  in  the  bcnie,  and  rais- 
being  forced  down  from  above  to  »u|>ply  the  ing  the  end  of  it  above  tlie  level  of  the  tup 
amount  required  for  breathing;  and  under  which  of  the  ca>k,  the  air  would  be  forced  upward 
Upon  tlie  bottom  they  may  work  to  preftare  and  fun*i>h  a  new  sunply  to  tlie  belL  All 
foundations,  or  to  secure  articles  of  value.  The  the  water  would  tlius  bo  disiducvd,  and  one 
principle  of  the  diving  bell  is  seen  in  pressing  could  step  about  upon  the  bottom  over  thoarv* 
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oorered  by  the  beH  The  air  contaminated  by  which  the  solar  rave  were  concentrated.  If 
breathing  was  let  off  by  a  stop-cock  in  the  roof,  the  water  is  not  clear,  tlie  darkness  is  inde- 
and  pieces  of  glass  set  in  here  admitted  the  scribably  dense,  even  at  the  depth  of  only  12 
light.  In  the  apparatus  thus  prepared  Dr.  feet  A  candle  may  then  be  nsed  to  adTantage 
Haliey  descended  with  4  others,  and  remain*  if  the  air  is  liberally  supplied.  The  increase  of 
ed  li  hours  in  water  over  9  fathoms  deep,  pressure  experienced  in  descending  in  a  bell  af- 
He  soon  afterward  devised  an  apparatus  with  fecta  indiviauals  differently.  Usimlly  a  pain  ia 
which  one  could  leave  the  bell,  and  walk  on  felt  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  caused  by 
the  bottom  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  the  pressure  upon  the  outside  not  being  at  once 
diver  was  fomished  with  a  heavy  metallic  cap,  counterbalanced  by  the  idr  within  the  tympan- 
which  was  connected  with  a  long  flexible  tube  ic  cavity  having  acouired  the  same  density, 
for  conveying  air  within  the  bell.  Heavyweights  The  construction  of  tne  Eustachian  tube,  lead- 
were  attached  to  hb  belt  and  also  to  the  feet  to  ing  from  the  mouth  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the  body  at  great  ear,  is  such  that  a  little  time  is  necessary  for  the 
depths.  Numerous  modifications  to  the  con-  oomnreesed  air  to  make  its  way  within.  Thia 
etruction  of  the  bell  continued  to  be  made  by  nsuaJly  takes  place  by  a  sudden  impulse,  whidi 
others,  none  of  which  Jiowever  proved  to  be  of  may  be  hastened  by  an  effort  of  the  individual 
much  importance  until  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  like  that  of  swallowing,  the  month  and  nos- 
applied  the  air  pump  about  the  year  1779  to  trils  being  closed  at  the  time.  When  one  is 
fordng  down  the  air,  and  made  the  first  ap-  unaccustomed  to  going  down,  it  is  often  neces- 
plication  of  the  apparatus  to  engineering  pur-  sary  to  stop  the  descent  at  short  intervals  to 
poses.  In  1788  he  constructed  a  bell  of  cast  give  time  for  this  action  to  take  place.  Having 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  4^  feet  long,  4i  feet  reached  the  bottom,  all  disagreeable  sensationa 
high,  8  feet  wide,  and  weighing  2^  tons,  so  as  pass  away ;  but  on  ascending,  the  expansion  of 
to  sink  by  its  own  gravity.  Those  previonslv  the  air  within  the  head  excites  a  pdnfnl  feeling 
made  were  of  wood,  loaded  externally  with  of  distention,  which  is  relieved  so  soon  as  the 
wdghts.  With  this  he  cleared  the  foundations  internal  and  external  pressure  can  be  equalized, 
for  a  pier  in  Bamsgate  harbor,  removing  stones  Hie  practice  of  descending  in  diving  bells  haa 
of  over  a  ton  in  weight  with  great  facility ;  and  been  thought  to  be  beneficial  in  some  cases  of 
some  years  afterward  it  was  employed  with  dea&eas,  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  re- 
equal  advantage  in  renewing  the  foundations,  spiratory  organs.  As  the  workmen  below  wish 
which  had  been  at  first  made  with  caissons  to  communicate  with  those  above,  they  strike  a 
and  ffdled,  with  regularly  built  masonry,  con-  certain  number  of  blows  upon  the  side  of  the 
rasting  of  large  stones  dovetailed  together.  A  bell,  which  indicate  the  desired  message  accord- 
bell  of  this  size  affords  room  for  two  laborers  to  ing  to  a  system  of  preconcerted  signals.  The 
work  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  air  enough,  be-  sound  is  readily  heard  above,  though  noises 
ing  of  the  capacity  of  more  than  50  cubic  feet,  to  made  at  the  surface  are  not  heard  below.  By 
sustain  the  life  of  two  persons  for  more  than  an  such  signals,  or  by  messages  written  on  woocl 
hour.  In  tife  bell  they  are  supported  by  seats  or  other  substance,  those  above  are  directed 
attached  to  the  sides  for  the  purpose.  The  air  to  hoist  or  lower  the  bell,  to  move  it  by  the 
pump,  stationed  in  a  boat  above,  requires  the  boom  from  which  it  is  suspended,  to  renew  the 
force  of  several  men  (sometimes  4)  to  work  it.  supply  of  air,  or  to  send  down  or  draw  up  the 
The  quantity  of  air  actually  required  for  each  bucxeta  in  which  are  placed  articles  found  on 
manisabout  200  cubic  inches  per  minute  at  the  the  bottom.  In  1820  a  bell  was  in  use  for 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  clearing  out  Howth  harbor  near  Dublin,  which 
compn^sed  air  of  the  diving  bell  the  same  bulk  measured  6  feet  in  length,  4  in  breadth,  and  6 
is  inhaled,  expired,  and  vitiated  at  each  respira-  in  height.  It  was  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  the 
Hon  of  the  lungs,  consequently  more  is  needed  metal  being  8  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
than  at  the  surface ;  and  a  still  larger  supply  also  hidf  that  thickness  at  the  top ;  the  whole  weight 
is  requisite  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  so  was  4  tons,  which  was  much  more  than  snfiScient 
impure  by  the  mixture  of  that  expired  aa  to  en-  to  carry  it  down.  This  bell  afforded  room  enoufffa 
danger  the  health  of  the  workmen ;  it  is  conse-  for  4  men.  At  the  bottom  the  v  could  fill  the 
quently  well  to  provide  many  times  the  amount  iron  baskets  with  stones  to  be  hoisted  up,  and 
of  air  that  is  indispensable.  The  impure  gases  drill  the  rock  for  blasts. — ^In  vol.  xxii.  of  the 
rise  by  their  greater  heat  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  "American  Journal  of  Science"  is  an  interest- 
where  they  escape  through  the  valves  provided  ing  account  of  the  experiments  made  with  a 
for  this  purpose.  The  glass-covered  apertures  diving  bell  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  H.,  in 
let  in  sufficient  light  to  render  objects  clearly  1805.  The  bell  inside  was  5  feet  in  diameter 
visible  when  the  water  is  limpid ;  even  the  calo-  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  at  the  top,  and  5}  feet 
rifio  action  of  the  solar  rays  is  not  destroyed  by  high.  Two  men  descended  in  it  at  a  time, 
thdr  passage  through  the  water.  An  instance  is  When  about  12  feet  below  the  surface,  the  pain- 
narrated  of  a  diver  at  the  depth  of  about  56  feet  ful  sensation  experienced  in  the  ears  would  pass 
finding  all  at  once  the  bell  to  be  filled  with  off  with  a  sudden  shock,  and  this  would  be  re- 
smoke.  He  soon  discovered  that  this  came  peated  at  each  interval  ofabout  12  feet  It  might 
from  his  cap,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  being  they  found,  be  avoided  by  having  the  bell  raised 
in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  glass  lights,  through  a  foot  or  two  every  8  or  10  feet  of  the  descent 
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The  srMligt  aeiMBt  «iads  Wit  abooi  n  ft0t  twart  to  mftlmkjm  vMuM  §m 

*  Li  a  «l6tr  di^  tod  widi  an  imnifflad  iM  they  tUm.    If  the  wiia  eta  point  to  »» 

kid  Ui^vafBeient  Ibr  reading  a  ooane  print  lo  them,  the  ignorant  pveCendMr  dean  ant  M 

«ttliegreateetdepcli«    Aatlieymofedthepeb*  to  find  oo^  wldoh  to  many  kail  tha 

Uee  wUh  tbelr  ptf  at  the  bottom  of  the  lirer,  aeo^rtaUa  m  Ita  eztnttagMt  pnlMrio 

Aih  fai  abandanoe  eame  to  the  plioe  nice  a  iiodk  hMoplieahle  nature.    It  li  itited  l^*  a 

af  ehidcem,  and  at  defoid  of  Ibar  ai  if  it  waf  lnthe**AmerioattJonrnaiof8elenca"  ffoLiI, 

a  region  where  they  had  never  been  moleeted  liM)  that  tiiediTining  rod  haa  been  in  frafBi* 

iMrbelngi  from  the  extra-aqaatio  world,    from  nee  sinee  the  11th  eeotory*    Aworiiwaapaik 

tte  deeoription  of  the  adyentarBn,  no  eoenery  Behed  fai  IVanoe  in  1Y81  detaOog-MO  aa^eifr 

In  natnreean  be  more  beantiftd  than  that  Tiew*  inentaniadatoaieertiintheiMita  atlAaMia 

ad  bf  them  in  a  ionihiny  day  at  the  bottom  of  it,  ^by  which  is  anftOded,"  aoeorffiag  ta-tfii 

ttia  deep  Piwataqaa.    It  doee  net  appear  that  work,  "their  rmwnblenee  to  the  adnrfwMami 

ttia  health  ofeltherofthe  men  wae  in  the  letit  nnilbrm  lawa  of*  eleotrid^  and  aMipMUHJ* 

iBRiaired  by  their  enbmarineezoarsiona»    Their  Theee  icienoee  itHl  eontinne  to  ba  ipflad  la 

pUMdenewereoQidkandthdrpefniritlDnwai  in  order  to engwrtinaomeTagne  wwj  riii— 

very  proftuewhUennder water;  andnpoaeom*  ana  whieh  day  other  meaaa  cf  aaqpnemlHa 

ing  oat  of  it  they  felt  themeelTes  in  a  at  eondi-  Ae  oommonly  need,  the  dlTiidngrod  la*  finftii 

tlon  lor  aoomfortable  aleepi"    OneofthemeiL  elenderetiekofwitohhajBel;  elaitlot 

itiefbrtheretated,lbondhiniNlfnroohrelieTed  e?er,  of  anyaort|OreTen8itici»€f 

af  rhennatie  eomfdaints  from  which  he  wai  ibitened  together  at  one  end,  do  not 

aaflbring,  which  ie  attributed  by  a  writer  hi  the  ber^eotedin  thewantof  thahaaaltreiL    Qm 

JOIitfl*^  miMriel^  in  whi^  branch  of  the  twig  ie  taken  in  each  hand  ba* 

was  traulated,  to  the  great  heat  prodnoed  in  tween  the  thnmb  and  fore  finger,  Htm  fl  aafe 

thebeIl,whichislikethetofaBteambith^— An  pointing  down.    Hoidhiff  the  stick  In  thb  peri- 

fanproTed  form  of  the  diving  bell  his  been  r^  tion,  tM  palmstoward  the  Ihee,  thogllladflfeF 

aentlTbroagfatintonotloe^towldehthenameof  ator  peiees  orer  the  sarflice  of  the  groimd; 

nantuos  has  been  gifen.  and  apatent  has  been  ia>  wherever  the  upper  point  of  the  stiek  ' 

aaed  to  }Ujot  Semof  Ifew  lork,  who  has  par-  over  and  points  oownward,  there  ha  aAi 

Acted  its  constmctlon.    Like  the  toipedos,  one  fq)ring  or  metsllio  vein  will  be  Ibond. 

Ibrm  of  which  his  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  even  pretend  to  designate  the  distaaea 

artide,  it  is  provided  with  ohambersdistinet  from  the  sorfiMM  acoording  to  the  foree  of  the 

those  ooeapled  by  the  divers,  but  under  th^  ment,  or  sooordina  to  the  diameter  of  the  cMs 

aontrol,  so  that  they  mi^  at  their  win  be  filled  over  which  the  actum  is  perceived,  one  mlahdilg 

either  with  air  or  water.    By  this  means  the  that  the  depth  is  half  the  diameter  oTlUeeinia; 

apedficgravity  of  the  maddneismadeto  varr  whence  the  deeper  the  oMeet  is  below  tiha  sm^ 

ao  that  the  ben  msy  rise  to  the  sorfiMM  or  sink  fluw  the  ftnther  is  its  infloence  exerted,    hk 

to  any  dedred  depth.    The  trapdoor  in  the  bot-  observable  that  a  rod  so  held  will  of  naoesdty 

torn  being  raised,  commonication  is  thns  open*  tarn,  as  the  hands  are  closed  mor#  tightly  iqion 

ad  with  objects  outside  of  or  below  the  oelL  it,  though  this  has  at  first  the  appearaaoe  of 

Guy  ropes  fh>m  the  snrfaoe  pass  through  the  serving  to  resist  its  motion.    FhNu  the  chena- 

chamb«*  occapied  by  the  operators^  being  sa>  ter  of  many  who  use  the  rod  and  bdieve  lBit,il 

enred  l^stuffloff  boxes  in  the  ddes.    By  draw-  is  dso  pUin  that  this  force  is  axertad  without 

Ing  upon  these  the  bell  is  moved  in  any  direction  any  intention  or  consdousness  on  their  part 

by  the  persons  within.    The  apparatus  has  been  and  that  they  are  themselves  honestly  daeoivei 

recently  used  with  success  in  New  York  harbor,  hj  the  movement.    On  putting  the  tiTniii  iineiil 

A  diving  l>cll  wss  employed  in  the  operations  to  the  test  by  diggina;  if  water  is  found  it  woffas 

aonnected  with  the  removal  of  the  rocks  known  the  genuineness  of  ue  q;>eration ;  if  it  la  not 

as  Diamond  reef  in  New  York  harbor,  in  1858,  ibund,  something  else  is,  to  whidi  the  effsel  Is 

which  oontahied  a  new  feature  introduced  by  attributed,or  the  water  which  attracted  the  rod 

Mr.  Ryerson  of  New  York.    In  the  lower  com-  is  sure  to  be  met  with  if  the  dig^pg  Is  m^ 

partment,  which  was  sufficiently  capadous  to  uontinued  deep  enougli.     Some  uganater  la 

aeoommodate  6  persona,  or  for  4  laborers  to  therefore  necessary  to  expose  the  dasepaoa> 

work  together,  an  arrangement  wss  provided  The  writer  above  referred  to  sueceeded  in  showw 

around  ue  sides  by  which  jets  of  water  were  ing  the  absurdity  of  the  operation  by  taldng  the 

allowed  to  play  in,  causing  a  fine  Bpraj%  the  ef-  diviners  over  the  same  ground  twice,  the  seeond 

Ibct  of  which  wss  to  wssh  the  air  aad  free  it  in  time  blindfolded,  and  each  time  marldng  the 

part^  at  least,  of  the  carbonic  add  generated  by  points  designated  by  the  rod.   This,  however,  is 

respiration.  a  test  to  which  they  are  not  often  willing  to  snl^> 

DIVINING  ROD.    The  increase  of  knowl-  jeot  their  art    Some  operators  do  not  require 

edge  hfts  not  yet  expelled  even  from  the  best  a  forked  twig.    There  was  in  1857,  and  may  be 

aducated  portions  of  the  United  Ststes  all  faith  still,  within  less  tlian  100  milee  of  New  York 

la  the  magic  virtues  of  thb  Instrument    There  dty,  a  roan  who  bdieved  himaelf  gifted  in  tha 

Is  a  mystery  in  the  hidden  fiow  of  subterrane-  use  of  the  divining  rod,  and  was  nnrasinnsTljr 

an  courses  of  water,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  aent  fur  to  go  grest  dlsUmoes  to  determina  tha 

dspodts  of  vdoable  oros^  whi^  eneonrages  a  position  of  ot^feote  of  valaa  aadk  In  Ihalaka^ 
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of  ores,  and  of  wells  of  water.    lie  carried  onantity  of  matter,  however  small,  may  be  dif- 

several  little  cylinders  of  tin,  bnt  what  they  msed  through  any  given  finite  space,  however 

contained  was  a  secret    One  had  an  attraction  large,  and  so  fill  it  that  there  shall  be  no  pore 

for  iron,  another  for  copper,  a  3d  for  water,  in  it  the  diameter  of  which  shall  exceed  any 

&c.    He  had  in  his  hand  a  little  ratan  cane,  given  line. 

which  he  used  as  not  likely  to  excite  the  obser-  DIVORCE.  In  a  popular  sense,  divorce  is  a 
vation  of  those  he  met.  Taking  one  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matrimony,  for  causes 
cylinders  out  of  his  pocket  he  slipped  the  ratan  occurring  after  marriage.  Jurists,  however,  In 
into  a  socket  in  its  end,  and  holding  in  hb  hands  treating  of  the  subject,  usually  include  also  an- 
tlie  other  end  of  the  stick,  he  set  the  contriv-  other  dass  of  cases,  viz. :  those  in  which  the 
ance  bobbing  up  and  down  and  around.  That  marriage  may  be  deemed  by  a  court  to  have 
it  was  attracted  and  drawn  toward  any  body  of  been  null  ah  initio  upon  antecedent  grounds ;  as 
ore  in  the  \ncinity  he  was  evidently  convinced,  where  such  marriage  was  accomplished  by  force 
DIVISIBILITY.  To  what  extent  particles  or  fhiud,  or  where,  by  reason  of  near  oonsan- 
of  matter  may  bo  subdivided  we  are  restricted  guinity  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  was  unlaw- 
from  ascertaining  by  experiment,  through  the  ful.  The  common  law  allowed  divorces  eau$9 
imperfection  of  our  senses ;  or  by  metaphysical  impotentia  seu  frigiditatiB^  if  such  impotence 
reasoning,  through  our  want  of  mental  capacity,  or  frigidity  existed  before  marriage,  this  being 
Dr.  Thomson  caused  a  grain  weiglit  of  nitrate  of  deem^  a  fhiud;  but  it  was  no  ground  of 
lead  dissolved  in  500,000  parts  of  water  to  be  de-  ^vorce  if  it  supervened  after  marriage ;  and  it 
composed,  and  the  sulphuret  of  the  metal  formed  is  the  only  kind  of  fraud  of  which  we  find  men* 
by  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro-  tion  in  the  English  cases  as  a  ground  of  annul- 
gen  to  appear  in  a  visible  form  diffused  through-  ling  a  marriage.  Fraudulent  representations 
out  the  whole  quantity  of  water.  Each  drop  and  by  either  party  in  respect  to  his  or  her  condi- 
each  microscopic  {)ortionofa  drop  contained  the  tion  in  life,  pecuniary  circumstances,  family 
metallic  salt,  which  he  hence  concluded  was  connections,  bodily  health,  and  the  like,  how- 
divided  into  at  least  500,000,000,000  parts,  and  ever  material  these  may  have  been  in  inducing 
each  of  these  contained  its  proportional  quan-  a  consent  to  the  contract,  still  are  unavailable 
titv  of  lead  and  of  sulphur.  The  mechanical  as  an  impeachment  of  the  marriage.  A  false 
subdivision  of  ductile  metals  is  hardly  less  re-  personation  of  another,  or  any  fhiud  by  which 
markable.  Bv  drawing  a  wire  coated  with  8  one  of  the  parties  is  deceived  in  respect  to  the 
grains  of  gold,  this  may  be  made  to  reach  2\  person  with  whom  the  marriage  is  solem- 
milcs.  Wollaston  drew  down  a  platinum  wire  nized,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  the 
of  the  diameter  of  j\^  of  an  inch,  enclosed  in  a  marriage ;  but  this  is  put  upon  the  ground  of 
coating  of  silver  making  the  thickness  }  of  on  want  of  consent,  it  being  equally  essential  to 
inch,  until  the  two  were  reduced  to  73'^  of  an  this  as  to  other  contracts  that  there  should 
inch.  The  silver  being  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  be  the  animu9  contrahendi^  and  the  contract 
the  platinum  wire  was  left,  the  thickness  of  cannot  take  effect  contrary  to  the  real  intention 
which  must  have  been  ^,j^^  of  an  inch.  The  of  the  party  who  is  to  be  bound.  In  the  Eng- 
microscopio  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeck  have  lish  courts  the  proceeding  causa  jaetitationU 
developed  some  wonderful  facts  respecting  the  matrimonii  was  intended  for  relief  in  such 
tenuity  of  the  spider's  web.  The  common  cases ;  in  form,  being  an  action  by  the  one  party 
thread  is  known  to  bo  made  of  4  strands,  each  for  an  alleged  assertion  by  the  other  that  a  mar- 
of  which  is  visible  to  tJie  naked  eye,  and  this  is  riago  has  taken  place,  whereupon  the  matter 
found  to  consist  of  at  least  1,000  small  threads  Is  tried,  and  unless  the  defendant  proves  that 
which  issue  from  as  many  orifices  in  the  spin-  there  was  a  marrige  he  is  prohibited  from  aver- 
ner  of  the  animal.  Of  the  smallest  spiders  ring  the  same,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decree 
Leeuwenhoeck  estmiatcd  that  the  quadrupled  that  there  was  no  such  marriage.  In  the  state 
thread  was  so  minute  that  at  least  4,000,000  of  New  York  it  was  formerly  held  that  phys- 
of  them  would  not  exceed  in  thickness  one  of  leal  incapacity  existing  before  nuuriage  was 
the  hairs  of  his  beard ;  and  as  each  of  these  not  a  ground  of  divorce,  for  which  decision  the 
is  made  up  of  at  least  4,000  fibres,  it  must  reason  assigned  was  that  the  English  ecclesias- 
foUow  that  each  fibre  can  be  no  larger  than  tical  law  had  never  been  adopted  in  this  country. 
TT.TT3.VffT.rjrff  of  a  human  hair.  Nothing  per-  By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  it  is  pro- 
naps  mere  sensibly  exhibits  the  principle  of  vided  that  a  divorce  may  be  granted  where  one 
the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter  than  the  dif-  of  the  parties  was  physically  incapable  of  enter- 
fusion  of  odors.  Musk,  without  appreciable  ing  into  the  marriage  state,  and  also  where  the 
diminution  of  weight,  continues  for  months  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained  by 
to  impart  its  odor  to  an  apartment,  the  air  of  force  or  fraud  (2  R.  S.  142).  The  nature  of 
which  Is  constantly  renewed.  Every  portion  the  fraud  referred  to  is  not  aefined,  but  It  may 
of  the  ur  that  has  passed  through  the  room  be  presumed  that  it  must  be  some  imposition 
has  evidently  taken  with  it  a  portion  of  musk,  or  deception  relating  to  the  ceremony  itself; 
and  yet  eo  small  is  the  aggregate«amount  that  and  probably  it  would  be  held,  in  conformity 
we  have  no  other  means  of  showing  that  the  with  the  English  rule,  that  if  it  was  really 
origl&al  quantity  has  been  diminbhed.  Accord-  intended  that  the  marriage  should  take  place, 
Iqgto  flKedemoiutrationof  Dr.  Keill,  any  given  and  if  it  has  in  fact  been  solemnized  with  the 
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penon  intended,  each  roarriafie  win  be  ralid,  <t  (Aoro,  which  did  not  anthoritodtberptr^  to 
notwithstBndiDgooDseDt  wasobUliiedbrfrand-  murj  again.  This  priKtiM  wm  deriTed  ftvK 
nkat  repreaontatiom  in  respect  to  other  nut-  the  canon  law,  which  hold  mariuge  to  be  ft  »■ 
ten  which  may  hare  oonatitnted'  the  indaco-  cratnent,  and  that  it  conld  not  b«  diaaolred  fcr 
meat  to  the  conaent.  If,  however,  there  haa  anj  canse  whatever.  But  hj  itatnt*  20  and  31 
boen  ntij  intimidation  Dsed,  it  is  a  sufBcient  Victoria,  c  86  (ISfiT),  divorce  a  etn^vb  ia  bow 
canse  for  annulling  the  marriage,  and  this  aeema  allowed  on  the  petition  of  the  hnaband  Ibr  tb* 
to  have  been  the  tme  ground  of  tbo  decision  in  adultery  of  the  wife,  and  on  the  petition  of  Iba 
tbe  case  of  Ficrlat  t-i.  Gojon  (Hopkins's  Rep.  wife  when  the  bnsband  haa  been  guilty  of  is- 
478),  thooeh  it  was  pat  mainly  upon  the  gronnd  ceatDous  adnlterr,  rape,  beetiaUtr,  or  Mvltcry 
offraud.  volnatarreobabitatioDof  thepartiea  accompanied  by  cmelty.  Divorce  a  menta  it 
aa  hnaband  and  wile  ia  a  bar  to  diasolntion  of  M«ra  b  by  Ibe  same  act  denominated  a 
the  mairiage,  either  for  force  or  frand. — Tbe  ofJudicialBeparatioi),aodnnderthatdcai|_ 
degree  of  kindred  in  which  marriage  is  lawful  it  allowed  for  the  same  caosee  a*  bcretofon. 
in  England  is  the  4th,  according  to  tha  com-  new  tribonal,  called  the  oonrt  for  dirorc*  and 
pnlatiuu  of  the  civil  law  ;  that  ia,  counting  the  matrimonial  causes,  haa  been  eatabliahad,  and 
degrees  of  the  ascending  and  deaceuding  lines,  the  jnriadiction  of  the  eeelesiaatical  eomta  hm 
Harriage  ii,  therefore,  lawful  between  first  cous-  been  entirely  superseded  in  such  matten,  exatpt 
ins,  or  between  great  onde  and  niece,  bat  not  tbe  granting  of  marriage  lioenaes. — By  Uw  B(k 
between  uncle  and  niece.  And  the  same  pro-  man  law  marriage  was  held  to  bo  disaolnbb  at 
hibitioD  extends  to  reUtionahip  by  marriage;  the  pleasure  of  eitlier  par^,  the  diaadntiaa  bfr 
therefore  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  marry  hia  ing  called  in  such  cases  dirorltum  *iiM  oaaaa  s 
deceased  wife's  sister,  mother,  or  aunt,  nor  his  itM  vUa  ^uerrla.  Augnatos  attempted  to  ios- 
Btepdau(c1iter  nor  daugbter-ln-law.  By  statute  poae  restnctiona  upon  voluntary  divoreca,  but 
In  the  atato  of  New  York  the  prohibition  ex-  Lis  authority  was  unavailing  against  this  eriL 
tends  only  to  relatives  who  are  lineaUy  related.  Justinian,  by  an  imperial  edict,  prohibited  toI- 
and  to  brothers  and  siaten,  whether  of  thebaic  antary  divorces;  hut  thii  was  repealed  by  bb 
or  whole  blood  (3  R.  S.  129).  In  France  mar-  sncceaaor,  Justin,  and  the  old  law  waa  raatond, 
riage  is  prohibited  between  lineal  asccndanta  allowing  full  freedom  of  diaaolring  marriage  by 
and  de5c«ndauts;  between  hrolbera  and  aistera,  mntaal  consent.  It  appears  that  nnder  the 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  between  un-  Christian  einiKrora  divorces  tine  eoiiaa,  or  at  tbe 
cle  and  niece,  annt  and  nephew;  and  also  be-  option  of  one  of  the  parties,  were  no  looser  al- 
tween  tboM  who  are  related  by  affinity  in  the  lowed,  but  the  causes  which  were  held  saSrieat 
•ame  ilcgroea;  but  in  tbe  case  of  uncle  and  afforded  ample  facility  for  Mparation,  with  a 
niece  or  aant  and  nephew  a  diapenaation  can  preponderating  advanUge  in  bvor  of  the  bos- 
be  granted  for  weighty  reasons.  {Codt  tiriU,  band.  "  In  the  most  rigorous  laws  a  wife  waa 
art.  161-1G4.)  Tlie  aamo  waa  substantially  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard, 
the  ruld  of  the  Ruman  law,  except  that  mar-  or  n  libertine,  unk'3«  he  were  gutltv  of  homicide 
riagc  uf  uncle  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  wliich  cases  the  marriace. 
waa  eonaiilcred  inceslnona,  and  under  no  cir-  as  it  would  H'cm,  might  have  been  disaulvcdbT 
cninstances  was  admitted,  and  the  prohibition  tlie  hand  of  the  ciecutioncr.''  (liibbon,  c.  4t.) 
waa  eitenilod  to  uncle  and  grand  niece  or  aunt  Adultery  of  tlie  wifu  was  av^ilulile  to  the  bo*- 
and  grand  nephew.  Relationship  by  adujition  band  aa  a  ground  of  dirurce.  and  cither  part; 
waa  e>iunlly  within  llio  prubilntion  while  such  waa  alloweil  a  rek'a«e  from  the  matrimonial  oi- 
rclation^'hip  cutitinuod  to  exist,  aa  between  bro-  ligation  fur  incurikble  impuivnce  of  tbe  other 
thvr  and  adopted  sister;  but  if  the  maIit  waa  party,  wlietht-r  existing  ticfi>re  marriage  or  or- 
emanripated,  marriage  between  them  became  currio(;aftorwan];fordcsrrtiou,orl»ngaheence; 
lawful ;  and  williout  auch  emancipation,  tlie  and  on  the  asminiiitiim  of  the  monaixie  prof<»- 
br»ther  cimld  marry  an  adopted  sister's  daugh-  sion.— The  Ttit/ci-inVeuf  France  allowed  divortv: 
ter.  Itut  there  could  be  no  marriage  between  1,  furailidieryof  IhewifcbmnolfuraJolteTyof 
thow  hiically  related  by  adoption,  either  before  the  husboitd  except  when  he  brought  a  {laraoionr 
or  ofler  enianri{>atiun,  as  between  father  and  or  concubine  into  his  own  houw ;  3.  to  either 
•dopte<lditu;.'litcrorgranddlatighter.  (Ju^li^ian,  party  f<,-r  any  outrage,  cruelt.v,  or  crievoaf 
InsL.  lib.  i.  til.  10.)  In  tbe  English  ecclcsioKti-  wrung  indicted  ui-iin  him  or  her  by  the  ntbcr 
cal  courts  Ilicre  wai  funiierlv  another  gr(>und  party  (pnvr  eirit.  lir-Ut*,  ph  injura  fmra'ji  S, 
upon  which  marriage  could  be  annulh-d,  viz.,  toeitlicr  uiHin  theomdviunaiikm  of  the  otlterto 
a  prior  engagement  with  anoilier  party.  But  an  infamoai  pimisliitient  ttotiiUnnalion  d  nut 
this  waa  abrogated  by  stat.  S'l  Limrgu  II.,  c.  Vfinc  la^inumrcj,  which  is  elsewhetv defined  to 
83,  whii-b  prohibited  all  suits  to  cnfuri'e  jier-  beeitlierim|iriH>iimi:nt,  banishment,  loss  of  civil 
formuiiv  »f  a  iiiarriago  contrail:  Hie  i>anies  rightu,  or  King  placed  in  tbe  public  stocks  (al- 
bein;;  tliu5  left  tii  an  octi'in  fur  dama^ea  u|ion  tiM  an  cirt-mt  i<ir  ta  plaet ptiUifrnt;  I'^dtpf' 
refusal  to  (Hrfurm  it. — We  have  next  to  cun-  nal,  titn.  tj  and  22) ;  4,  bv  mutual  COMWH,  Wi^ 
Mder  divorce  for  causes  occurriiinr  after  mar-  other  sntiifytory  proof  ibal  tbaeoatiraneeaf 
TiatK.    In  Ko^fland,  from  a  vvry  early  period,  the  marriage  wonld  be  '         ortaUe  (f  m  U  rit 

divorce  d  rinrtla  niiilrimcnii  wan  nut  ulowcd  Mnnunc  uvr        i  t      ». ., 

tat  (ocb  causn,  but  ouly  a  seperatioa  a  mmta  etunawan 
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iu  nmed  (Vaj  6, 1816)  efikcing    for  her.    Application*  to  the  legta}atiiTe  for  a 
o  Code  eiriU,  and  rwstabliahiiig    divorce  hBTe  been  most  freqnant  in  Vermonl, 
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tf  Toroe  from  tho  6  .  _  . 
the  old  law,  irhich  allowed  only  teparation par  CoaiieeticDt,aDdsomeof  the  weetera  si 
ecTVi.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  in  18S1  ConnectioQt  HO  petition  for  a  divorce  can  be 
and  1832  to  repeal  this  law,  and  there  is  there-  acted  upon  in  a  caae  where  the  conrts  are  corn- 
fore  at  present  no  divome  a  vinevlo  matrirruy-  petent  to  give  relief.  In  other  states,  as  Virginia 
nit  in  France.— The  Proguan  laws  (LandrtehCi,  and  Eentncky,  such  an  application  is  nsoaU^  re- 
froKed  under  Frederic  the  Great,  who  is  well  fbrred  to  the  ooarts  for  inveBtigation.  An  inter- 
known  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  friend  of  eeting  anddifficnlt  qnestion  often  arises  as  to  the 
marrisige  life,  have  established  a  facility  of  di-  effect  to  be  given  in  one  state  to  a  divorce  ob- 
vorce  greatly  beyond  any  precedent  in  modem  tained  in  another.  Ithasbeenincidontallvheld 
Enrope;  as  for  incnrable  impotence,  althongh  by  thefederalcoorta  that  lawsforthedissolntion 
occurring  after  marriage;  madness  oontinning  of  the  marriage  contract  for  canae,  are  not  with- 
a  year;  ineicosable  desertion  (VeTla$tung);  in  the  prohibition  of  the  constitntion  agunat 
dmnkenness,  or  other  disorder,  of  long  oontin-  laws  impdring  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
nance ;  ineradicable  repnenance,  and  several  thongh  it  might  be  otherwise  as  to  a  law  which 
other  canses. — The  law  of  divorce  in  the  United  shonld  allow  a  dissolntion  without  caose.  A  di- 
Statee  is  various  in  different  statee.  In  New  vorce  granted  by  the  conrts  of  the  state  wher« 
Yorlffjorisdictionofall  cases,  whether  of  divorce  the  parties  are  domiciled,  or  rather  where  the 
a  virteuto,  or  of  limited  divorce  a  mejua  et  thoro,  defendant  is  domiciled,  at  the  time  the  divorce 
was  given  hy  statute  to  the  court  of  chanoei?,  isprononnced,  may  beconsidered  as  valid  every- 
and  upon  the  abolition  of  that  conrt  it  vested  in  where.  This  shonld  perhaps  be  qualified  bj  a 
thesnpremecourtintheexerciseofequitypower.  further  assumption  that  the  partita  have  been 
Adultery  of  either  party  is  the  sole  cause  occur-  regularly  brought  before  the  conrt  or  l^alatora 
ringaflermarriage,  for  which  a  divorce  a  t<i7Kul0  by  proper  process.  It  is  a  fnodameDtai  prioci- 
can  be  granted.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  pie  that  nooneisboimdbyBnyjndicial  proceed- 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  the  state  prison  for  ing  to  which  ha  has  not  been  r^nlarly  made  a 
life  is  civil  death  (SR.  S.  TOl),  and  the  husband  p^y  b^  personal  service  of  process,  or  anchno- 
or  wife  of  such  imprisoned  person  is  at  liberty  tioe  as  is  declared  by  law  to  be  equivalent  there- 
to marry  agwn  without  the  necessity  of  anyjn-  to.  As  between  dtizena  of  the  same  state  (pt 
dicial  action.  Imprisonment  for  a  less  tenn  than  perhaps  itwotild  be  more  proper  tosafre^danta, 
for  life  merelysnspendacivil  rights,  butdoesnot  forthere  isno  distinctive  citizenship  of  a  st^e 
abn^te  them ;  and  the  convict,  upon  expiration  except  residenoe),  an  j  provision  of  law  aalxtitiit- 
of  his  term,  resumes  his  marital  rights.  No  pro-  ing  notice  by  publication  or  otherwise  instead 
vision  is  made  by  law  for  the  case  of  long  con-  of  personal  service,  would  undoubtedly  be  bind' 
tiunedabsence.eiceptthatthereisanexemptioD  ing;  but  when  the  defendant  in  the  proceeding 
from  tho  penalty  of  the  statute  against  bigamy  is  ai,  the  time  of  the  commencement  thereof  a 
in  the  cose  of  a  second  marriage,  when  the  reudcntof  anotberstate,itisqneBtionableif  any 
former  husband  or  wife  has  been  absent  S  sue-  thingbutpersonalservicewithin  the  state  where 
oessive  years  without  being  known  to  the  other  tho  proceeding  is  commenced,  would  be  held 
to  be  living  (2  It.  S.  68T),  but  the  second  mar-  sufficient  to  give  Jurisdiction.  In  the  state  of 
liage  is  not  thereby  made  valid.  In  some  of  How  York  it  washeld  that  a  divorce  granted  by 
the  states  jurisdiction  has  not  been  conferred  a  court  in  Vermont,  in  a  suit  in  which  there  had 
upon  the  courts  to  grant  divorces,  and  the  been  no  service  of  process  except  bj  pnblioa- 
powcr  rests  solely  with  tho  legislature ;  and  in  tion,  defendant  being  then  a  resident  of  New 
others,  although  there  is  Judicial  aulbority,  yet  York,  was  void,  olthongh  tho  record  recited 
applications  to  the  legislature  are  also  made,  that  the  defendant  had  hmn  duly  notified  to  sp- 
in all  tlie  states  adultery  of  either  party  is  a  pear.  (6ordenc*.Fitch,lBJohnsoc.l21.)  Later 
ground  of  divorce.  In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  cases  in  that  state,  however,  woold  rather  lead 
and  New  Jersey,  wilful  desertion  for  G  yean;  to  tho  conclnuon  that  the  record  will  be  held 
in  Indiana  and  Uissonri,  desertion  for  S  years,  to  be  conoln^ve,  except  that  when  an  appear- 
omel  and  inhuman  treatment  by  the  husband,  anoe  has  been  entered  by  attorney  the  autliori^ 
or  his  habitnal  dmnkenness  for  S  vears;  in  of  such  attorney  maybe  disproved.  (Sbmnway 
Ohio^  wilful  desertion  for  3  years,  and  habitnal  e«,  Stilhnan,  4  Cowen,  292.)  Still  it  has  been 
drunkenness  for  the  same  period;  in  Vermont,  denied  that  there  can  be  any  proper  record  if 
imprisooment  in  state  prison  for  8  years ;  in  the  parties  have  not  been  regularly  before  tho 
Pmnsylvania,  wilful  desertion  for  2  years;  in  court  (Starbuck  ej;  Murray,  6  Wendell,  148; 
Connecticut,  wilful  desertion  for  8  years,  orY  Brad8liawM.Eeath,lS  Wendell,  407);  audalata 
years'  absence  without  being  heard  of;  also  deddon  In  tho  court  of  appeals  takes  the  broad 
eooititnte  sufficient  grounds  of  divorce.  In  ground  that  oven  in  the  same  state  in  which  a 
the  state  of  New  York  a  limited  divorce  a  Judnnent  was  rendered,  the  Judgment  is  of  no 
aWMa  at  tlwro  is  granted  on  the  complaint  of  validity  agunst  a  party  not  personally  served 
Iho  n-l;l>  i'l.r  <  ru.l  and  inhuman  treatment,  or  with  process  (Oakley ri.AspiowaIl,4^k>mstodc, 
■iicli  c->D<iu<::  :u4  makes  it  unsafe  and  improper  613).  If,  however,  an  inbobitantof  one  stata 
*ir  her  to  coliaMt  with  her  husband,  or  forwil-  goes  into  another  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
a  tovtion  and  nflual  tx  naf^eet  to  provide  ting  a  divorce  for  a  canse  whid)  woold  not  an* 
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thorizeadivorce  in  the  Btatdofhis  domicile,  this  deroied  hertelf  to  inTestigatiDg  the  oonditkA 

has  been  held  to  be  a  fraud,  and  that  the  divorce  of  panpera,  Innatics,  and  prisonere.  In  this  work 

would  not  be  recognized  in  the  latter  state,  she  was  warmly  encouraged  by  her  friend  and 


(Barber  rt.  lioot,  10  Mass.  Rep.  264 ;  Mass.  Rev.  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ChaDQing,  of  whose  childm 
btat) — In  respect  to  divorces  by  foreign  tribu-  she  had  been  the  governess.  Since  1841  Mm 
nals,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  Dix  has  given  her  time  and  influence  entirely 
that  they  are  valid  if  the  parties  were  properly  to  this  work,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  bM 
before  the  court.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  made  many  long  and  laborious  journeys,  bftving 
necessary  that  the  defendant  should  have  been  visited  every  state  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
served  with  ]>rocess  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Rookv  mouutains,  examining  poorhonses,  pm- 
the  foreign  court.  There  has  b^n  a  serious  con-  ons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  endeavoring  to  po^ 
flict  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  snade  legislatures  and  influential  individoak  to 
as  to  tlie  effect  of  a  divorce  in  the  latter  country  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
for  causes  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground  in  wretched.  Her  exertions  contributed  greatly 
the  former.  The  Euglish  courts  formerly  insisted  to  tlie  foundation  of  state  lunatic  asylums  in 
that  the  lex  loci  eontraetut  must  govern,  and  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indi- 
that  an  English  marriage  could  not  therefore  be  ana,  Illinois,  Lousiana,  and  North  Ctfolin^ 
dissolved  by  the  courts  of  another  country,  al-  She  presented  a  memorial  to  congress  during 
though  the  parties  (or  the  defendant,  which  it  Uie  session  of  1848-'9,  asking  an  appropriatioo 
may  be  presumed  is  all  that  is  material)  should  of  5,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  endow 
be  domiciled  in  such  country.  (Lolly's  case,  1  hospitals  for  the  indigent  Insane.  The  meason 
Dow  P.  C.  124 ;  Tovcy  r«.  Lindsay,  1  Dow  Rep.  failed,  but  she  renewed  the  appeal  in  1850,  ask- 
117:  Conway  r«.  Beazley,  8  Ilagg  Eccl.  Rep.  ing  for  10,000,000  acres.  The  committee  of  lbs 
639.)  Rut  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  house  house  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred  mads 
of  lords  that  a  valid  dissolution  of  marriage  a  favorable  report,  and  a  bill  such  as  she  asked 
contrai'ted  in  England  might  be  made  in  Scot-  for  passed  the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate  for 
land.  (Warrcnder  f#.  'Warrcudor,  9  Rligh,  69.)  want  of  time.  In  April,  1854,  however,  in  eon- 
Yet  it  is  still  maintained  in  the  English  courts  sequence  of  her  unwearied  exertions,  abiU  pasi- 
tlukt  no  decision  made  in  the  courts  of  another  cd  both  houses  of  congress,  appropriating  lO,- 
country  can  aflTect  the  rights  of  parties  to  lands  000,000  acres  to  the  several  states  for  the  relief 
in  England,  and  tlieretore  tliat  the  child  of  of  the  indigent  insane ;  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
unmarried  parents  domiciled  in  Scotland  who  by  President  Pierce,  chiefly  on  tlie  ground  that 
afterward  married  there,  could  not  inherit  lands  the  general  government  had  no  constitutional 
in  England.  (Birt whistle  u,  Vardill,  9  Bligh,  72.)  power  to  make  such  ajipropriations.  Miss  IKx 
With  some  incongruity  tlie  same  courts  have  has  published  several  works  anonymously.  The 
held  tliat  the  right  of  succession  to  lands  in  first,  the  '*  Gorhind  of  Flora,**  appeared  in  Rosiod 
Scotland,  by  a  child  of  parents  residing  in  the  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  books 
state  of  New  York  who  were  afterward  mar-  fur  children,  amon^  which  wore  *' Conversations 
ricil,  must  be  detcriniued  by  the  law  of  Xew  about  Common  Thin^rs,*^  **  Alice  and  Rntlu** 
Yurk  and  not  of  K)ootluud.  But  whatever  may  and  '*  Evening  Iluurs.*'  8hc  has  als4>  published 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Euglish  courts,  there  can  a  variety  of  tracts  for  pris<jners  and  has  written 
bo  no  doubt  tliat  iu  this  country*  a  foreign  do-  many  memorials  to  lo^zi^lative  bodies  on  the 
cree  of  divorce  would  be  recognized  us  valid  in  subject  of  lunatic  asylums.  Miss  I>ix  is  friftfd 
any  cose  where  Jurisdictiou  hod  been  properly  with  a  Finguhirly  persuasive  voice,  and  with 
actjuired  by  service  of  procetw  on  the  party  m:mners  that  are  said  to  possess  a  reniarkaMy 
against  whom  such  decree  is  made.  controlling  influence  over  the  fiercest  moniai^ 
IMX,  DoitoTUKA  L.,  an  American  philanthro-  She  has  recently  been  in  Europe,  and  is  now 
pi^t,  bora  in  ^Vorce^ter,  Mass.  Iler  father  was  (April,  1809)  again  exploring  the  I'liitod  States 
a  piiysieiaii,  and  ufLer  his  deutli  she  supported  on  her  ceaseless  mission  of  benevoleniV. 
herself  bv  teaching  a  helect  school  for  >oung  I)IX,  John  Ai>A!tfs.  a  V.  S.  seiiat'ir  fn^n  Now 
girls  iu  Boston.  While  thus  engaged  she  wjis  York,  born  in  Bos<*awen,  N.  II.,  July  24,  179?. 
one  day  posMUg  throui^h  a  street  of  that  city,  During  the  war  of  I8r2-'lj  he  f^ervcd  on  the 
and  overheard  two  gentlemen  who  were  walk-  frontier  a^  an  ensign,  and  hubse4iuently  acted  as 
ing  before  her  conversing  uikiu  the  state  priM.»n  a(\jutiint  of  a  battalion.  At  a  later  peri«Hi  he 
at  Cliarlcntowii,  and  coiupLiining  of  tlie  ne;;-  wan  uideiloH'ainp  to  Cten.  Brown,  c«iinni:u:der- 
lected  condition  of  the  convicts.  Their  remarks  in-c!iief  of  the  army.  Having  marritHL  and 
allected  her  so  powerfully,  that  she  could  not  travelled  extendi  voly  abroad,  he  established  liiiu- 
rest  until  slie  had  viaited  the  pris«»n  herself,  self  about  the  ye.nr  lt«24  as  a  lawyer  at  C\»«iiH.n»- 
She  became  deeply  interested  in  tiie  welfare  of  town,  N.  Y.,  ami  Ucnming  identifitil  with  the 
tlie  unfortunate  and  sullering  cLins^-a,  for  whose  detimcratic  party,  he  h«K>n  turned  his  atteiiti  i 
elevationshe  labored  until  1^^^4,  when,  her  health  to  polities.  In  lc<3o  (iov.  TIiro<)p  ai>iM)tn:o<l  hi  in 
becoming  imi>:ured,  she  gave  up  her  s^'hind,  a4jutant -general  of  the  state.  In  Jan.  is;;:i.  ).« 
and  embarked  for  Europe.  Shortly  before  this  was  chosen  Hi>cretary  «>f  state.  By  virtue  of  Ms 
she  had  inherited  from  a  relative  sutficieiit  proi>-  utfii.H)  he  was  superintendent  of  common  scht^^hi 
erty  to  render  her  inde|>endent  of  daily  exi.-rtion  and  a  member  of  the  canal  iKionl,  and  tme  i'f  the 
for  bUpporL  In  lb37  she  returned  to  Bo&tou,  aud  commiviioners  of  the  canal  fund.    The  last  two 
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bodies  have  oharge  of  the  vast  works  of  Internal  about  1800.  He  siuled  in  Cook^  8d  expedition* 

improvement  of  Kew  Toric,  and  also  of  its  com-  On  his  return  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  oC 

plicated  financial  affairs.  While  he  was  in  offiee  captain  in  the  navy,  and  in  1785  in  concert  with 

new  canals  were  beinff  oonstmcted,  the  enlarge*  Oapt  Portlock  sailed  on  a  new  expedition,  con- 

ment  of  the  Erie  caniu  was  commenced,  and  the  sisting  of  2  vessels,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

network  of  railways  that  now  covers  the  state  Nootka  sound  company.  In  the  course  of  their 

was  just  starting  into  existence.    Having  been  Joint  explorations  they  discovered  a  number  of 

out  of  office  for  some  time,  he  was  elected  a  mem*  harbors,  ports,  bays,  and  small  islands  on  the 

ber  of  the  assembly  in  1842,  from  Albany  co.,  coast  of  I^orth  America,  and  arrived  at  Hawaii, 

and  in  the  winter  of  1845  was  <^osen  to  fill  a  Sept.  28,  1786,  whence  Dixon  proceeded  to 

vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  caused  by  the  olec*  Ohina.    He  is  the  author  of  a  description  of  his 

tion  of  Silas  Wright  as  governor.    He  remained  own  expedition,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  Voyage 

in  this  new  field  till  March  4, 1840,  and  bore  a  round  the  World,  but  more  particularly  to  the  N. 

distinguished  part  in  discussing  the  great  ques-  W.  Ooast  of  America,^*  &c.  (London,  1785**88). 

tions  of  that  stormy  period — the  annexation  of  DIXON,  jAicxa,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 

Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  joint  oocupa-  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  church,  entered  the 

tion  and  disputed  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  1812  ;  in  1824  was 

power  of  congress  over  slavery  in  the  territo-  stationed  in  the  Gibraltar  mission,  where  he 

ries.    On  the  question  of  slavery  he  was  the  ex-  labored  for  8  years:  in  1828  he  was  stationed 

ponent  of  the  views  of  the  free-soil  section  of  on  one  of  the  London  circuits,  and  remained 

the  democratic  party  in  New  York,  whose  can-  in  London  until  1883 ;  thence  he  was  sent  to 

didate  for  governor  he  was  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Liverpool,  and  afterward  was  successively  super* 

Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  intenaent  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester  circuits, 

in  opposition  to  Gen.  Cass,  both  Dix  and  Van  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  con* 

Buren  standing  upon  the  ^^  Buffiilo  platform.*'  ference  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference  of 

While  in  the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  the  Metho^t  Episcopal  church  which  was  held 

committee  on  commerce,  and  a  leading  mem-  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.    On  his  return  home  he 

ber  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.    He  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United 

brought  in  a  bill  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  States.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 

with  the  British  provinces — substantially  like  British    conference,  and  in    accordance  with 

that  passed  6  years  later — and  supported  it  in  established  usage  he  preached  the  **  conference 

2  speeches  which  display  an  intimate  acquaint-  sermon,"  in  1^,  on  **  Methodism,  its  Origin, 

ance  with  the  trade  and  resources  of  both  coun-  Economy,  and  Present  Position."    This  sermon 

tries.    He  was  the  author  of  the  act  defining  was  subsequently  elaborated  into  a  book  bear* 

the  duties  and  reducing  the  salaries  of  officers  ing  the  same  title,  beside  which  he  published  a 

of  the  customs  in  thela^  ports.    The  divisions  *^  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  E.  Miller,"  and 

in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York,  arising  about  the  same  time  a  work  entitled  "  The  Pres- 

out  of  the  slavery  question,  rendered  his  re5lec-  ent  Position  and  Aspects  of  Popery,  and  the 

tion  to  the  senate  impossible ;  and  he  was  suo-  Duty  of  exposing  the  Errors  of  Papal  Rome," 

ceeded  by  Mr.  Seward.    Having  taken  an  active  and  '*  Letters  on  the  Duties  of  Protestants  with 

part  in  1852  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  remrd  to  Popery." 

Pierce  to  the  presidency,  his  immediate  friends  DIXON,  William  Hefwohth,  an  English  , 
in  the  democratic  party  desired  that  he  should  author  and  critic,  editor  of  the  London  ^^  Athe- 
be  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  at  nienm,"  born  in  the  county  of  York  in  1821. 
first  selected  for  that  post  by  Mr.  Pierce.  But,  He  was  educated  at  a  provincial  school,  and 
difficulties  seeming  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  evinced  an  early  genius  for  literature  by  the 
president  elect.  Gen.  Dix  was  induced  to  decline  composition  of  a  tragedy  in  5  acts.  After  con- 
in  favor  of  Gov.  Marcy.  He  afterward  accept-  ducting  a  newspaper  for  a  considerable  period 
ed  in  1853,  as  a  temporary  employment,  the  post  at  Cheltenham,  he  gained  prizes  for  two  suo- 
of  assistant  treasurer  in  New  York  city ;  but  oessive  essays  thrown  open  to  unlimited  com- 
dissatisfied  with  the  presidents  conduct  in  rela-  petition  by  Mr.  Madden  of  London,  proprietor 
tion  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  France,  of  the  '*  Prize  Ma^^ne."  These  attracted  the 
he  resigned  hii  office,  and  has  since  taken  no  attention  ofmany  eminent  persons,  among  others 
part  in  politics  beyond  an  occasional  speech  be-  of  Mr.  0.  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  soon  engaged 
fore  some  popular  meeting  of  the  democratic  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
party.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  ^  Athen«)um."  In  a  short  time  he  became  the 
and  now  devotes  much  attention  to  study  and  critical  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  on  the  re- 
the  management  of  a  large  estate.  He  is  the  tirement  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey  in  1853  was  ap- 
anthor  of  ^^  Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York"  pointed  to  its  sole  direction,  an  office  which  he 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1827) ;  *^  Decisions  of  the  Su«  continues  to  hold.  He  removed  to  London  in 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  New  York,  1845,  since  which  tune  his  published  works, 
and  Laws  relating  to  Common  Schools"  (8V0.,  chiefly  historical  and  biographical,  have  taken 
Albany,  1837) ;  ''A  Winter  in  Madeira"  (12mo.,  standard  rank.  The  first  was  entitled  ''John 
New  York,  1851);  and ''A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Prison 
Florence"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1855).  Worid  of  Europe"  (London,  1850 ;  5th  ed.  1854), 
DIXON,  Geoboe,  an  English <uivigator,  died  and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  '*  Lon* 


pnar.    In  1801  npaared  Ua^^Lift  of  WIBhb  dnelion  of  that  an    Tbe  flnt  ptttid  aWB 

Knn,"  ud  tUU  Aditloa  to  ISBO;  wltb  a&  ortU>warkqiiiMi«datI)obR)iiillfail«U;lki 

™      ■'  ■'      ¥Boeol«T  Ohaiwi,"  flnt  eom^ota  editfon  in  StoIh        ~      " 

itconnj  baa  anaao.  and  LeltMo  in  1711  and  ITli,  n 

9L''bai«d  on  land]-      '  '    --■   "■ •        '       ■  '  ' 

ta  papan^  waa  pnUiabad  in  ISSS  (Sd  « 

Anorthvpr'" 


*Ixtn  Obnl*  im  tiia  Maeanlar  Obanaa,"  Ant  eom^ota  editfon  in  »  toIh  at  ] 

Ding  widdi  mndi  Motcovetar  haa  anaao.  r'  '  '- '    *- '""   -■-— - 

~      ~     dmlrat  Blaket"  baaad  on  fandlr  < 

1^  waa paUiAad in  ISSS  (Mad.  

wpabUcationafbiaUogruhjof  anna  tor  the  pnbUeation  ot  »  nevLitiB  Mi 

jylTania hiatorieal aoctag Aaoted  "  "*     ■"*  -    "* 


Hia  "Life  of  Admiral  Bl>keL''baa«d  on  fandlr    of/MiMMiKtwMriMK  £<>nfMi  OnwMU. 


laket"  baaad  on  fandlr    nt /lunnii  rHiimmim  Tmfini  iTtwratdf— 
lUiabad  in  ISSS  (Sd  ad.    Am  Oww.  jrittoriaiWraMianXOl  Mm- 


ftnn,  the  Pann^lrawia  hiitorieal  aoctag  «ao 
htananbaoorarrniamber.  He  abo  prodnood 
18U  a  woit  aattUad  Om  "  Freneb  In  Enriaod ; 


Fdiih  editkn  of  Ua  eotnplete  wot 

,                             ^  jdnoedta  im  foot  in  18Bet  nndv  tU  aoifkea  of  Ona* 

18UnwoitaaUUadaM''FreneblnEnriaod;or  Tla^mir Plater. 

BothSideaoftlwQnaattononBothSiiDaoftlw  DIOTBIEFF,  Itu  Itakotito^  ■  Bwfaa 

Ohannnl."  Aadepatywyal  eommhifanerfortba  poet  S^  ndniaUr  of  JaatfM,  bom  b  An  aav- 

giaat  exldbttkn  or  I80I  be  WM  andDBoUr  ano-  eranMot  of  Nnbaaralc  in  1760^  died  tn  Vomot 

M^tal;  ■ndaanfepnaentaUTe<rftbelNa)otaa-  btOet.1887.    Having atadiad for  mmm  tin* rt 

«iatr,ttieprindpleaofwhiehliendToeatadiiian  Eaaan and  Sinbearak, be nawrad with Ui lb> 

•ltendTeMiUtlaaltonr,banedTedUwonrofn  titer,  on  tbe  revolt  of  PoagalabelC  to  BtPMaan- 

■aatinpaiiiamaoL  HedeeliDedthalionor.bdQg  bnrg,  vbero  be  entered  n  ndUlarr  aobo^  oi 

nairfrM  npon  the  ezeontionof  a  national  wa^  anuwoMiitlvthe  notivB  aarriee.    On  thn  anean- 

ft  blMorr  of  En^and  dnriiiR  tba  rebellioa  and  lion  <a  Panl  be  left  tbe  armj  with  the  ink  gf 

mder  the  eonunonwealth,  Torthlabeluaran-  edoDd,  aat  in  the  aeaate^  waa  made  privy  eona- 


o  theaeaate^v 

, , ..,  .  ttder  AteMpdei  _  

a  old  worid at  dl oonneoted  of  atat«,  wbioh  office  be reaigoed  aSar  At 

'  tbe  period,  etndTing  doon-  and  retired  Into  prirata  lifs.    Ha  aided  K 

aenta,  nien,aDd  mannera.    He  pnrpoaaa  alao  to  alnioproiootiiiganeirmorenMntinthaB 

iMt  Amvien  with BlmlUr  olfleola  in  Tfew.    In  langnage and litarattira^ writing" "- 

"      fi6''AthoMBnm"ltr.  aoogi,  lablea, 


lepuMroffl«^aad«qilc«adeTer]r    dlior,  and  nnder  Akunder  L  b 
__      .  In  tba  old  worid  at  all oonneoted    of  atate,  wbioh  office  be  reaigoed  aSar  4t«bi^ 

wttb  tbe  event*  of  tbe  period,  etndTing  doon-    and  retired  Into  private  lifs.    Ha  aided  Kana^ 


Uae^iadt7of  editor  of  the'' Atbeweiim"ltr.  aoogi^  lablea,  and  take,  rooatlir  alter  LaJbBMi^ 

DlzMi  forma  the  oeatre  of  n  Urge  and  brilliant  Horian,  and  othera,  exoelleot  Mtirai^  nad  n 

Btei^oirdaL  e^oo-draoiatiopoem,}(rMai,aawe]laaUa«wa 

DCSWELL  Jomr,  ocdMiel,oneoftiie  jadgea  m«n(^apart<rf  wblchhepnUiabed.    TImh 

«f  Oliariea  L,  Dom  in  1008,  died  Mardi  18, 1C89.  are  aevmUeditiona  of  hia  eomplete  workn. 


he  eacaped  to  Amarie^  He  changed  hia  name,  &  alope  of  the  V<dfcont^  platean,  aanr  D>» 
taking  that  of  Jdin  Davlda,  and  lived  nndia-  provit  in  the  novenimeDt  of  Bmolaatk,  flowa  & 
ooTered  among  tbe  Itdiabitanta  of  Kew  Haven,    between  woodj  marabe*  aa  f^  aa  DnhelxMh, 


kv  and  Ooffe,  who  bad  fomid  u  renige  amid  ttia  iha,  take*  then  a  8.  courae^  pawia  tbnMigfa  tbe 

,  iolitDdMofHadler,  atownihipofUuuchoaetta.  mcadowj  vallevB  and  fertile  pl^oa  of  thegov- 

Hla  favorite  atndf  in  eiile  was  tbe  "Ilistorf  of  emineDt  of  Hohilev  down  to  Kiev,  tnma  than  & 

the  Torld,"  which  Raleigh  had  written  to  pri-  E.  throngh  theatecpeaof  tbeUkruna,paMeafaf 

BM,  and  he  chcriibed  a  conitant  &ith  that  tbe  Kremeidafang  and  £kateriooalav,  flowa  8.  an  tar 

qtirit  of  libertj  in  England  would  {nwlnce  a  new  aa  Alezaodrovak,  and  Iben  W.  8.W.  to  tta  month 

revotutioE.  below  Kheraon,  emptvlng  Into  tbe  Btaek  aan 

DLUGOSZ  (Lat.  Lojtffinvt),  Jai;  a  Pollah  between  Kinbnm  and  Otobakov.      lu  whole 

Uatorian,  born  at  Breemica   in  lllB,  died  in  oonrae  ia  nbont  1,100  m.    It*  chief  tribatarkn 

Cracow,  lli^  IS.  1480.    He  itndied  at  the  oni*  are,  on  the  right,  the  Beretina,  tbe  Pripal^ 

Tarritv  of  Craoow,  fonnd  a  patron  in  the  cardi-  which  empttta  into  it  the  wateta  of  the  1^ 

nal  Zbigtdew  Oloanicki,  took  orden,  waanude  nanianmij«hea,andtbeIngnleti;anthelilLtha 

anon  of  Bandomir,  and  ■abaeqocDtlr  of  Cm-  Deana  and  Vorakla.    Tboc^^  large,  the 

now.    Cadmir  IV.  employed  him  in  several  im-  wa*  formcrlj  hardly  naviipdile,  owing 

portent  dipltnnatio  miuiun*  to  ioba  HanDlailea,  nral  obitnictioni  in  it*  lower 

•orenOT  of  HoDgarv,  Uio  pope,  the  emperor,  tnoni^  '    - 

Qeorge  Podlebrad  of  Bohemia,  the  grand  matter  tbe  I 

of  tbe  Tenlonio  order,  and  ICattbia*  Corriniu  1 

of  HnngaiT.    Catimir  alio  iotnuted  bim  with  luw 

the  education  of  two  of  hi*  aona,  Ladiilaa,  who  oooit- 

atiU  remaioed  under  hia  snidance  when  elected  of  grr 

king  of  Bobamia,  and  JMtn  Albert,  afterward  l>er  ■ 

king  of  Polaod.    BborUf  before  hw  death  be  wheti 

wa*  qipcnnled  arohbUbop  of  Lemberg.    He  left  aesacj 
In  maanacript  a  namber  of  worka  in  Latin,  of 
wUeb  tbe  bkorj  of  Poland,  fhim  dM  origin  aC 


bottomed  Tesseb,  among  wliieh  iteamboate  bavo  ford.  In  18SB  he  became  assUtant  tnlDbter,  and 
been  employed  wnce  1838  in  oarrjing  the  pro-  thenrectorof  Trinity  ohorch,  Boston,  where  ho 
dnce  of  the  interior,  timber,  corn,  linen,  iron,  continaed  to  officiate  until  I8SS,  when  he  wai 
and  cool,  to  the  Blark  sea.  The  Beresina,  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Jersey, 
Oginski,  and  King's  canals,  connecting  tribnta-  whereupon  he  removed  to  Burlington,  and  bu- 
ries of  tbe  Dnieper  with  the  DGna,  Niemen,  and  came  rector  of  St.  Marj'a  churcli  in  that  oi^. 
N.  Hug,  form  water  communications  throngh  Here  he  devoted  his  energies  to  tbe  establisb- 
ihese  riven  between  tbo  Baltic  and  Black  seaa.  ment  of  a  oomprehensive  tjstem  of  Christian 
The  estaarf  or  lake  (Russ.  Ii'mttn),  formed  by  cdncation  for  females.  In  purenance  of  thla 
the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  as  well  as  by  that  rf  plan,  in  1837  he  established  8t.  Sinry's  hall,  a 
the  Bug,  h  very  shallow,  and  emits  noiiona  ez-  boaraing  ichool  for  girls,  beautifully  situated  on 
halations  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  the  shore  of  the  Delaware,  in  which  200  girh 
Dnieper,  like  the  Volga,  abounds  in  atorgeon,  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  ss  well  as  frojA 
carp,  pike,  and  shad.  In  its  long  course  it  foreign  countries,  are  carefiilly  educated  in  tbe 
passes  through  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  charch.  In  conseanenoa 
Kassia,and  through  different  climates.  AtSrao-  of  the  great  success  of  this  enterprise,  he  fbnnd* 
lensk  it  freezes  in  November  and  remains  ice-  od  Burlington  college  in  1846,  niider  a  charter 
bound  till  April ;  at  Kiev  it  is  frozen  over  from  from  the  state  legislatnro ;  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  thla 
January  to  March.  The  most  remarkable  bridges  institation  had  39  iustmctore  and  118  students, 
over  the  river  areintheae  2  cities.  The  ancienta  Bishop  Boane's  theological  controversies  wers 
regarded  the  Borysthenes  as  the  largest  river  frequent.  As  a  writer  and  preacher  his  style  ia 
of  tbe  world  nest  to  tbe  Nile,  and  ontertoiued  not  only  pecnlior,  but  his  language  robust  and 
anexB^craiedopinionofthafertilityofthesnr-  eloquent.  His  contributions  to  literature  and 
ronnding  country.  They  knew  only  its  lower  theolo^  were  many  and  voluminous,  and  bia 
course.  Near  its  mouth  was  Olbio,  or  Olbiopo-  poema  have  been  much  admired.  Under  hla 
lis,  a  colony  of  Miletu^  which  carried  on  trade  episcopate  the  chnrch  in  New  Jersey  expert' 
with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior.  enced  an  nnezamplod  increase  in  the  namber 

DNIESTER,   or   Dmests   (one.    Tyriu  and  of  its  communicanls,  from  801  in  1833  to  4,600 

iJaruuter),  a  river  of  eastern  Europe,  which  rises  in  18ti8,  while  the  clergy  increased  from  14  to 

on  the  N.  side  of  the  Carpathian  monntains,  near  SO  in  the  same  period,  and  the  nnmber  of  par< 

Tnrka  in  Austrian  Oaheia,  flows  mostly  8.  E.  ishes  from  81  to  79. 

for  aboot  600  m.,  passes  by  Sambor,  Holier,  and  DOBBIN,  a  family  in  Baltimore,  long  con- 

ll&riampol  in  Galicia,  and  Chocim,  Mohilev,  nectcd  with  the  newspaper  press  of  that  city. 

and  Bender  in  Russia,  separates  the  Russian  AsoinBALD   Doaanr,  and    his   sons   Tooiua. 

province  of  Bessarabia  from  Podolia  on  tbo  W.  AnciiiBiLD,  Gboboe,  and  Robkrt,   emigrated 

and  Kherson  on  the  E.,  and  empties  into  the  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Bal- 

Black  sea  between  Akerman  and  OvidiopoL  timore  in  1790.     Thomas  Dobbin  published 

Its  principal  tribntaries  are  the  Btry  and  Sered.  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  that  city  in  1T96, 

There  is  but  little  navigation ;  ita  mouth  is  en-  called  the  "  Baltimore  Telf^ph,"  which  waa 

cnmbercd  with  flats  and  sandbanks.  continued   after   his   death   in    1809   by  bta 

DOAB  (Sanscrit,  two  waters),  a  name  given  brother  George,  in  connection  with  Thomaa 


In  Uindostan  to  any  tract  of  country  included  Uurphy,  under  the  name  of  the  "American," 
between  2  rivers.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  George  Dobbin  died  in  1811,  leaving  two  sor- 
tract  lying  between  the  Ganges  anu  the  Jam-     Borert   A.  and  Geobqb  W.     Robert  A.  si 


na,  and  when  applied  to  other  similar  districts  ceeded  in  tbe  management  of  the  newspaper, 

is  joined  niih  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  and  is  still  connected  with  iL  The  "Aroerioan'' 

the  Jallunder  Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  the  is  one  of  the  oldest  commercial  journals  of  the 

Sutlej,  and  the  Rukna  Doab,  between  the  Ra-  Union,  and  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 

Toe  and  the  Cbcuab.    The  Doab,  so  colled  by  same  family  for  64  years.    It  is  now  published 

way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  tract  reaching  from  by  R.  A.  Dobbin  and  Charles  0.  Fulton,  under 

AUababod  in  the  south  to  Snhnranpoor  m  the  the  title  of  the  "  Baltimore  American  and  Oom- 

nwth,  and  forming  the  finest  and  most  fertile  mercial  Advertiser." 

MrtM  tbe  province  of  Agra.    It  contains  many        DOBBIN,  Jaueb  CooHBaxx,  an  American 

OuMig  towns,  and  tbe  whole  territory  biu  statesman,  born  in  Fajetteville,  N.  G.,  in  1814^ 

'"'ntomii^t  into  a  highly  productive  state  by  died  there,  Ang.  4. 1857.    Ue  was  graduated  at 

^■^arsteia  of  IrHgation.  the  nniversity  of  North  Oorolina  in  1883,  and 

"»1  WismsoToir,  D.D.,  LLD^  8  years  later  was  admitted  tothebarin  FayetW- 

nman,  2d  bishop  of  the  Prot-  rUlc,  where  ho  commenced  tbo  practice  of  tbe 

Sttrch  In  tbe  diocese  of  New  law.    In  1846  he  entered  public  life  as  a  mem- 

Crmtaa,  N.  J.,  In  1799,  died  ber  of  oougnsss  from  the  Raleigh  district,  and 

I.  J^^ANil  ST,  1869.    He  was  in  1848  and  again  in  1860  was  elected  a  member 

*1D  OOUcgBk  Bofaenectady,   In  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of  commons,  on 

I  admlttea  to  boly  orders;  tho  latter  occasion  serving  in  the  capacity  of 

Tod'      chnrch,  New  epeoker.    In  1862  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  Bal- 

firat  profea-  timore  convention  which  nominated  Mr,  Pierce 

L        J  J  ,  Hart*  for  the  presidency,  and  in  the  same  year  he  waa 
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agun  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  an  ffoage.^'    Four  volamea  of  thia  were  pabliilMd 

nnsucceasful  candidate  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  aorioff  his  life,  and  a  5th  was  left  bv  him  neuij 

senator  from  North  Carolina.  Upon  tlie  inaugu-  completed.    lie  also  wrote  several  biompLical 

ration  of  President  Pierce  in  1858  he  received  sketches  of  old  Hungarian  authors,     ifis  poeiM 

the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  consist  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  elegies :  he  alio 

be  retained  until  the  close  of  the  administration,  translated    Shakespeare's   Macbeth,    11  oliira*s 

DOBELL,  Sydnst.  an  English  poet,  born  at  Atare,  and  several  tragedies  of  Schiller,  into 

Peckham  Rye,  near  London,  in  1824.    In  1835  Hungarian. 

his  father,  a  wine  merchant  in  London,  re-  DOBRIZHOFFER,  MAitn^r,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
moved  his  business  to  Cheltenham,  and  at  this  aiy,  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1717,  died  in 
place,  or  at  a  country  house  in  the  neighborin^f  Vienna  in  1791.  He  passed  18  years  among  the 
valley  of  Charlton  Kings,  young  Dobell  lived  Indians  inhabiting  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pari^nay 
until  his  marriage  in  18^.  It  is  said  that  he  river,  South  America,  and  the  interior  of  nra- 
fell  in  love  at  10,  became  engaged  at  15,  and  guay.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
was  married  at  20.  At  the  age  of  12  his  edu-  the  Spanish  colonies  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
cation,  wliich  had  been  conducted  entirely  at  be  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Maria  Theresa.  His 
home,  was  completed,  and  he  entered  the  count-  principd  work  is  a  history  in  Latin  of  the  Abi- 
ing  room  of  his  father,  with  whom  ho  remained  ponians  (Vienna,  1784),  of  which  a  German 
in  tlie  capacity  of  a  clerk  for  15  years.  While  translation  appeared  in  Pesth  in  tlie  same  year, 
thus  employed  ho  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  and  an  EngliHli  translation  in  London  in  1823. 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1850  produced,  under  DOBKOI)JA,  a  district  in  European  Turkey, 
the  nom  iU  plums  of  *^  Sydney  Tendys,''  which  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  extending  fron 
he  retained  for  several  years,  his  poem  of  the  Silistria  and  Varna  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
'*  Roman.**  Tliis  and  *'  Balder,*"  which  appeared  offering  the  most  accessible  route  from  the  north 
4  years  later,  found  many  admirers,  who  hailed  for  armies  to  roach  Constantinople.  The  Ro*- 
the  author  as  the  originator  of  a  new  era  in  sians  commenced  here  their  operations  against 
English  poetry.  The  2  poems  were,  however,  Turkey  in  1828;  and  again  in  1854,  after  tuiring 
•ubjectea  to  much  severe  criticism,  and  the  lat-  crossed  the  Danube  at  Braila  and  Galatx,  they 
terof  them  was  travestied  by  \fr.  Ay toun  in  his  gained  an  imi>ortant  advantage  by  securing 
'^Firmilian.*'  In  1855  Mr.  Dobell  published,  in  Matshin,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  dis- 
connection with  Alexander  Smith,  a  volume  of  trict.  Tlie  Dobro<]ya  belonged  to  Russia  after 
*'  Sonnets  on  Uio  War,'*  and  in  the  succeeding  1829,  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of 
Tear  another  volume  of  poems  entitled  **£ng-  peace  of  1856,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
land  in  time  of  War,**  in  which  his  ])ecoliarities  eyalet  of  Silistria,  and  is  the  most  S.  £.  portion 
of  rhythm,  language,  and  thought  are  fully  do-  of  Bulgaria.  The  population  consists  of  16,000  to 
Teloped.  20,000  families  of  various  eastern  and  northern 

DOBREE,  PrrxB  Paul,  an  English  scholar,  tribes,  who  support  themselves  chiefly  by  the 

and  professor  of  (i reek  in  the  university  of  Cam-  raising  of  cattle  and  bees,  by  the  manufacture 

bridtro,  born  in  Guernsey  in  1782,  died  Sept.  of  sjUt,  and  by  fisheries.    The  soil  is  but  little 

24,  1S25.    AfliT  the  death  of  Por.s<m  he  was  cultivutcd,  and  the  district  LH,at  must  seasons,  a 

intrusted  with  the  task  of  e<liting  a  [mrt  of  his  wildvrnoss.    The  H'aiity  herbage  dries  up  ear*T 

notes,  and  publishinl  in  1820  all  that  Porson  in  th«^  summer,  and  the  li<K'ks  of  sheep  and  herd's 

had  left  upon  Aristophanes  tof?ether  with  learn-  of  hutfulucs  re|)air  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube 

ed  notes  by  himsi'lf.    In  1828  he  was  appointed  for  pasture. 

regius  profi«.sor  of  Crrcek,  and  at  the  time  of        DOBUUVSKY,  Jozef,  a  Slavic  scholar,  bom 

his  deatli  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Demos-  near   Raab,   1 1  unwary,   Aug.  17,  IT.*).},   died  in 

tliene^   and  writing  a  course  of  lectures  on  BrOnn,  Moravia,  Jan.  0, 182U.    He  early  applii-d 

Greek  literature.  himself  t4>  the  study  of  the  (tennan  languap:, 

DOBUKN'TEY,  Gahor.  a  Hungarian  author,  and  acquired  afterward  still  greater  knowled^ 
born  at  Nagy-.SznH<>s  in  178G,  died  in  1S51.  Ho  of  that  of  Bohemia,  of  which  country  his  father 
studied  j'liilulofry  and  hi -^tory  at  Wittenlierg  and  was  a  native.  Trwious  to  attending  the  uni- 
lieipsic;  in  1810  e^tahli^lKMl  the  ^'Transylvania  ver>ity  of  Prague,  he  liad  studiml  at  aneighbi^r- 
Ifusouin,*^  a  perioilical  wliieh  exereisi'd  so  con-  ing  C(>lle;;e  of  Jesuits,  and  after  having  lK^c«>mo, 
siderahle  an  intlueiifo  u\h}U  the  devleopment  of  in  Oct.  1772,  a  mi-mlicr  of  that  ordi-r  in  Briinr:, 
the  Hungarian  langun^^o  ami  literature  that  no  he  dovutcil  himself  fn>m  tlie  time  of  it<  dis»o!c- 
Uungarian  library  is  th<>n;:)it  oompK-to  without  tion,  in  Aug.  177<^  to  literature  generally,  « i:h- 
it.  In  1820  he  removed  to  IVsUi,  where  ho  out,  however,  neglecting  tl»e  htudv  of  iheoliigy, 
continued  subsi^quently  to  ro^jile,  actively  en-  whirli  he  eontiinu-d  to  pursue  at  iVague.  Ilav. 
gaged  in  literary  lalM»rs«  wliile  al^ni  h<»Miiig  va-  ing  made  ht'i  (K'-Imt  in  literature  in  177$  Vy  i 
riuus  civil  oflitVFi.  In  1822  he  wani  one  of  22  critical  work^iliich  attracted  much  att«:ti:i«>n. 
savant<  iuvitetl  to  asi^mblo  at  liuila  to  devise  a  he  iiirreaM-d  hi^  reputation  by  c«>nductin^ 
plan  and  c«>iihtitutiun  for  the  Ilun^'arianm^adeniy,  fnmi  1780  to  17*^7  a  Journal  devoicil  to  Highl- 
and in  1^'il  wan  appointed  a  nu-nilKr  and  k:c-  mian  a:«l  Moravian  litcratun.>.  He  achieved 
rctary  o(  that  ImnIv.  During  the  same  time  ho  mo<*t  abiding  fame,  however,  by  bis  Fub^Mjuect 
was  cngntred  n,'Min  the  great  w<»rk  I'f  hin  life,  work>4  **:\  the  Slavic  languages  and  bi^tiiry, 
tho  "Ancient  Monuments  of  thd  Hungarian  l.axi-  which  gained  fur  him  the  reputation  of  having 


\ 
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laid  the  foundation  of  Slavic  philology.  The  iaie  on  which  stand  the  rnins  of  an  ancient  caa- 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  hb  Instttutionet  tie.  The  lake  is  aboot  8  m.  long,vand  has  its 
Lingua  Slavicm  Dialecti  ceteris  (Vienna,  1822).  outlet  through  a  river  of  the  same  name,  whidi 
In  1792  and  1794  he  visited  Sweden,  Russia,  waters  Glen-Dochart  and  falls  into  the  Lochj. 
and  western  Europe,  for  the  purpc^  of  col-  DOOIMASIA  (Gr.  ioKifiaaia,  trial),  in  ancient 
lecting  documents  bearing  upon  Slavic  history.  Athens,  a  scrutiny  into  the  life  and  conduct  of 
On  his  return  he  was  for  several  years  afOdcted  any  person  chosen  to  hold  a  public  office.  Ar- 
with  insanity,  brought  about  by  the  intensity  chons,  senators,  generals,  and  other  magistrates 
of  his  labors,  lie  recovered  his  health,  however,  were  exposed  to  this  scrutiny,  which  was  con- 
in  1803.  An  account  of  hb  life  and  writings  ducted  by  selected  persons.  The  examination 
was  published  by  Palocky  at  Prague  in  1838.  for  the  archonship  was  intrusted  to  the  senators 

DOBSON,  Thomas,  a  bookseller  and  author  themselves.    The  docimada  was  not  limited  to 

of  Philadelphia,  died  March  8,  1823.    He  re-  candidates  for  public  offices,  but  a  scrutiny  mi^t 

published  the  '^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (21  be  denounoed  against  any  orator  or  other  emi- 

vols.  4to.,  including  the  supplement,  1798-1803),  nent  person  who  had  heen  accused  of  flagitious 

and  wrote  ^*  Letters  on  the  Character  of  the  Deity  crime ;  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  prove  hb  in- 

and  the  Moral  State  of  Man^X^  ▼ols-  12mo.,  1807).  nocenoe  before  a  court  of  iustice,  or  suflTer  dis- 

DOBSON,  William,  an  English  painter,  bom  grace  and  exclusion  from  tne  assemblies, 
in  London  in  1610,  died  in  1646.  He  served  DOCK,  an  artificial  basin  for  the  reoeptiom 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  picture  dealer,  and  of  ships,  either  for  their  security  or  for  the  pur- 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  pose  of  building,  repairing,  or  examining  thenu 
him  to  copy  some  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Docks  are  of  2  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  The  for- 
Vandyke.  One  of  his  pictures  fell  by  chance  mer  are  usually  constructed  with  gates  to  ro- 
under the  eye  of  Vandyke,  who  was  so  much  tain  the  water.  Ships  are  admitted  at  high 
strack  by  its  merit  that  he  presented  the  painter  water,  and  kept  afloat  by  closing  the  gates, 
to  Charles  I.,  who  sat  toDobson  for  his  picture,  Basins  are  wet  docks  without  gates,  the  water 
and  upon  the  death  of  Vandyke  conferred  upon  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide.  Dry  docks 
him  the  title  of  hb  chief  painter.  Several  of  sometimes  become  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
his  pictures  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  tide,  but  are  usually  pumped  out  by  the  steam 
Northumberland.  engine ;  they  are  closed  by  gates  carefully  con* 

DOCE,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  prov-  structed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
ince  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  entering  the  Atlantic  The  most  common  form  for  thb  purpose  b  tliat 
in  lat.  19*^  36'  S. ;  length,  330  m.,  or,  including  of  swinging  gates,  opening  in  the  middle  like 
windings,  about  500.  For  about  half  its  course  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal.  The  floating  gate  or 
it  flows  N.,  then  turns  nearly  E.,  intersecting  the  caisson  is  a  vessel  with  keel  and  stem,  construct- 
pro  vi  nee  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  b  bordered  by  ed  to  fit  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  entrance 
a  rich,  beautiiiil,  but  much  neglected  country,  of  the  dock ;  water  being  adnutted  into  thb 
Its  navigation  b  greatly  impeded  by  numerous  vessel,  it  sinks  in  the  grooves,  forming  a  closed 
cataracts.  gate;  it  b  removed  m>m  its  place  by  pump- 

DOCET^,  in  the  primitive  church,  the  par-  ing  out  water  sufficient  to  float  it  clear  of 
tisans  of  those  doctrines  which  admitted  the  the  grooves.  These  caissons  are  more  cheaply 
appearance  bnt  denied  the  reality  of  the  human  constructed  than  swinging  gates,  occupy  less 
form  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  space,  are  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  same 
looked  upon  matter  as  essentially  evil,  a  view  caisson  may  be  used  at  different  times  for  dif- 
derived  from  a  perverted  Platonism  or  from  ferent  docks. — ^Wet  docks  have  proved  a  very 
oriental  theories,  were  offended  at  the  idea  of  a  important  auxiliary  to  navigation  and  commeroeu 
revelation  of  Deity  through  sensible  objects.  By  their  means  vessels  are  more  safely  moored 
Accordingly  they  declared  that  every  thing  cor-  and  protected  against  winds,  tides,  and  currents^ 
poreal  in  Christ  was  only  in  appearance,  and  for  and,  with  suitable  police  rWulAtions,  are  less  lia- 
the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  that  hb  life  ble  to  fire,  robbery,  &c  Wet  docks  also  effect  a 
was  merely  a  continued  theophany.  It  was  great  saving  in  the  time  and  expense  of  loading 
probably  against  Docetic  errors,  which  had  ap-  and  unloading  vessels.  The  pnndpal  docks  on 
peared  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  that  the  Thames  are  the  East  and  West  India  docksi 
some  passages  in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  the  London  docks,  the  St  Katherine's,  the  Corn- 
John  were  directed.  Docctism,  of  which  there  mercial,  and  the  Victoria  docks.  The  West 
were  various  forms,  was  itself  a  form  of  Gnos-  Inctia  do<^8  were  commenced  in  Feb.  1800,  and 
ticism,  and  its  teachers,  as  Valentinus  and  Bar-  opened  in  Ang.  1802.  They  stretch  across 
desanes,  are  reckoned  among  the  Gnostics.  It  the  isthmus  loining  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to^  the 
was  thought  by  its  believers  to  reconcile  the  Middlesex  ride  of  the  Thames,  and  consisced 
narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  the  respect  due  to  originally  of  an  import  and  export  dock,  each 
the  Deity,  in  maintaining  that  the  sufferings  and  of  which  communicated  by  means  of  locks  with 
death  of  Christ  were  only  apparent  a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next 

DOCHAUT,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Killin,  Blackwall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  2 

Perthshire,  Scotland.    Its  banks  are  clothed  acres  at  the  end  next  Limehouse,  both  of  these 

with  groves  of  remarkable  beanty;  it  contains  basins  in  turn  communicating  with  the  Thames, 

a  curious  floating  island,  and  another  small  The  south  dock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  ex- 
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yoridook,wataddidinl8M«  The  export dodt;  of  Inoorporatioa  to  10  per  oenl    So 

mroprbrted  to  thipe  loading  oatwaro,  Is  aboot  waa  the  company  that  In  1819  a  anipliia 

870  Tarda  in  length  by  186  In  width,  oorering  of  nearly  £400,000  had  been  aocMnwIatM  s  lit 

an  area  of  nearly  85  aerea.    The  import  dook,  haying  rednoea  tbefar  ehargea  iiar  HUtMiajj, 

mropriated  to  ahlpa  entering  to  dlaohargeL  la  ib»  mrpkm  baa  been  abeorbed.    Tha  e^gfaMv 

aa  long  aa  the  export  dock,  and  166  yaidawiae;  of  these  docks  was  William  Jeaaopw  and  ^ 

llB  extent  Is  nearly  80  acres.    Thesoathdockis  total  expense  of  tbdr  erectlonwaa  aboot  £!,• 

1,188  yards  kwg^  and  is  need  indiscriminately  600,000.— -The  East  India  doeka  al  Blaakvai 

m  Teasels  either  loading  or  discharglog ;  it  has  were  originally  Intended  only  to  ^nnnwuw^^iim 

an  entrance  to  the  rirer  at  each  end.    At  the  Teasels  engaged  in  the  East  India  trada.  tai  an 

-  U|jiest  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is  now  <n>en  to  Teasels  from  all  parte.    Tliava  an 

Si  ftet,  and  the  whole  wiH  readily  contain  600  8  docks,  the  import  dodc  eontaJniny  abovt  18 

Teasels  of  from  860  to  600  tone.    The  import  acrei^  and  the  export  dodc  aboot  9  aeraa.  Ibaa^ 

and  exportdooks  are  parallel  to  eaflh  other,  and  trance  basin  connecting  the  docks  witlithaiifer 

ilTidea  by  a  range  of  warehonaea  which  are  oontaina  about  8|  aores;  the leiuth  of  tWes- 

dbkij  wed  Ibr  the  reception  of  spiiitoons  trance  lock  la  210  liset,  and  the  wl&i  of  the  nlsa 

Bqoora;  smaller  warehonaea  and  sheds  on  the  48  feet  dear.    The  depth  of  water  in  tfcnaoeka 

qoi^  of  the  export  and  aonth  docks  are  need  is  ncTer  less  than  88  feet,  and  there  la  attaehai 

to  recelTe  gooda  sent  down  Ibr  exportation,  to  them  a  ooay  fronting  the  rlTor  ueailj  108 

iHille  the  warehoosea  for  imported  goods  are  Ibet  in  lengto.    Both  theoe  and  the  Wast  iBMfia 

OB  the  4  qnaya  of  the  import  dock.    An  idea  docks  are  now  mder  the  control  of  the  Xastaaii 

nay  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  theae  dodn.  West  IncUa  dock  company,  the  nnloo  baring 

when  it  Is  staled  that  there  haTc  been  deposited  been  effected  In  188a    The  capital  of  tliiaoon* 

at  ib»  same  time  npon  the  qnsys,  nnder  the  panyamoonts  to  oyer  £8.000^000.  and  the  naa> 

ihed%  and  fai  ih»  warehonses,  148,668  hhda.  of  agement  is  Tested  In  a  board  of  88  dlnolun> 

ongar,  70,876  caiks  and  488,648  bags  of  coflbe,  —The  London  docks  are  sitnated  in  Wappim^ 

86,168  poncheona  of  mm  and  pipes  of  Madeira  and  were  prindpally  Lutoided  to  reoaira  shipa 

whie,  14|0S1  logs  of  mahogany,  81,860  tons  of  laden  with  wine,  orandy,  tobacco,  and  rioa.  Hmt 

logwood,  Ac  The  whole  areaoccopied  la  aboot  were  began  in  1800,  and  <^>ened  in  M».  180ii 

886  acrea ;  the  establishment  is  sommnded  with  The  weston  dodc  Is  80  acres  In  aztenti  aad  tte 

a  high  wan,  and  so  strict  are  the  precaotiona  new  or  eastern  dock  abont  7.  The  tobaeoo  dock, 

igainst  fire  and  pilfering,  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  which  lies  between,  and  ii  appropriated  oolally 

enten  the  doda  the  crew  is  discharged,  and  to  tobacco  ahips,  exceeds  one  acre  in  ezteaL  On 

ao  person  wfaatcTer  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  north  aide  of  thia  dock  is  the  mat  tobaaeo 

board  or  within  the  premises,  thegatea  of  which  warehoose^abnildiDgwliichocca^eainideroae 

an  shot  at  a  certain  hoar.    In  almost  aU  docks  roof  between  4  and  6  aores  of  ground.    It  Is 

a  serloos  ctU  is  felt  from  the  accomolation  of  c*td  to  be  capable  of  containing  86.000  hlida.  of 

mod  and  consequent  diminnUon  in  depth  of  the  tobacco,  while  the  Tsnlts  onderneatn  will  aceom- 

water,  and  scooriog  and  dredging  haTO  been  modate  as  many  pipes  of  wine.    All  sldps  boond 

deemed  the  only  refief ;  bat  in  the  West  India  fer  the  Thames,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  to> 

docks  the  otII  has  been  obTlated.  The  water  of  baoco,  or  rice  (except  ships  fit>m  the  Eaat  and 

the  Thames  is  Tery  mnddy,  and  when  admitted  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  unload  In  then 

in  large  quantities  to  repur  the  loss  erased  bT  docks  for  81  years ;  this  monopoly  expired  in 

aTaporation,  leakage,  lockage,  Ac,  the  deposit  1826,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  to  now  i^iooaL 

to  Tery  considerable;  the  loss  or  waste  of  water  The  entrances  were  formeriy  by  the  Hwns  at 

from  the  docks  was  found  to  be  upon  an  STcr-  Wapplng  and  Hermitage,  but  another  entrance 

age  equal  to  6  inches  in  depth  OTer  the  entire  iras  completed  a  few  years  ago  from  old  Bbad- 

aarfeoe  every  84  hours,  and  not  only  was  thto  well  dock  to  the  eastern  dock.    The  stock  of 

low  to  be  supplied,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  company  amounts  to  nearly  £4,000,000,  a 

the  water  in  the  docks  and  basins  ahould  be  considerable  portion  of  which  was  leuulred  to 

kept  up  to  a  point  higher  than  that  of  the  high-  purchase  the  nouses,  some  1,800  in  number,  thai 

eat  qyring  tides,  dnce  all  the  gates  of  the  locks  occupied  the  site  of  the  docks.    The  board  of 

point  Inward,  to  sustain  the  water  of  the  docks,  directors  conrists  of  86  members,  the  mayor  of 

To  supply  thto  want,  the  company  hsTo  con-  the  dty  of  London,  aa  oooserrator  d  the  riTer 

atmctcQ  8  roaerroira,  8  of  whicn  are  filled  ftxwn  Thames,  being  one.    Two  new  docks  haTo  been 

tiie  riTsr  by  a  colTcrt  with  sluices ;  the  water  to  recentiy  constructed  at  tiie  London  docks  (800 

then  allowed  to  nttle,  and  afterward  pumped  and  160 feetlongrospectiTely,60feet  wide;  depth 

1^  an  engine  Into  an  elevated  resenroir.  fnm  of  water  28  foetX  as  well  as  a  new  basin,  780 

which  the  docks  are  constantly  supplied  with  feet  by  460  fcet«  and  extensive  warehouses.    Si. 

dear  water.    Thto  establishment  was  formed  Katherine*s  docks,  sitnsled  immediatdy  below 

by  subscription,  and  the  property  Tested  in  the  the  tower,  were  executed  in  a  year  and  a  halt 

west  India  company,  the  aflaini  of  which  were  and  first  opened  OcL  86,  188a     The  entire 

managed  by  81  dirsctora.    All  West  India  ahips  property  covers  an  extent  of  84  acrsa,  11  of 

frequenting  the  Thamea  were  obliged  to  use  which  are  occupied  by  the  8  doeka,  which  eom- 

them  for  a  period  of  80  yeara  from  their  com-  municate  by  a  oasin.    The  entraaoe  look  to  188 

plaHoa    The  dlTldenda  wen  Umited  by  the  act  feet  long  and  45  broad,  aad  ahlpa  of  onr  800 
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tons  register  are  docked  and  nndocked  with  fa^  The  Hiukisson  docic,  constracted  in  Liverpool 
cility.  The  warehouses  are  very  commodioiiB,  between  1852  and  1869  for  the  accommodation 
and  being  bailt  close  to  the  water's  edge,  goods  of  ocean  steamships,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
can  be  transferred  to  them  directly  from  the  world.  The  width  of  the  £.  lock  gates  is  80 
hold  of  the  vessel,  without  a  preliminary  land-  feet^  of  the  W.  lock  gates  70  feet,  and  the  water 
ing  on  qnays,  as  in  the  docks  before  mentioned,  area  is  aboat  14  acres,  with  qnay  space  to  the  ez- 
tlms  effecting  a  great  economy  of  time  and  labor,  tent  of  1,122  yards.  The  docks  «11  extend  alonff 
— ^TheCk)mmercial  docks  are  on  the  opposite  side  and  parallel  with  the  river,  and  the  river  wail 
of  the  river,  and  existed  in  1660  nnder  the  name  is  6  miles  200  ^ards  long,  while  the  quays  mea- 
oftheHowland  great  wet  dock,  and  subsequent-  sure  14  miles  in  length.  The  dock  estate  is 
ly  of  tlie  Greenland  docks,  having  been  prepared  managed  by  a  committee  of  24,  who  have  chaige 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acconunodating  Green*  of  all  the  docks.  The  warehouses  do  not  gen- 
land  whaling  vessels.  In  1807  they  were  greatly  erally  belong  to  the  dock  estate,  bat  are  mostly 
enlarged,  and  received  their  present  name.  Thev  private  property.  Many  are  at  a  considerable 
are  used  chiefly  to  receive  vessels  laden  with  distance  from  the  quays,  and  the  inoonvenienoe 
com,  iron,  lumber,  guano,  and  other  bulky  com-  arising  from  this  arrangement  has  lately  indnced 
roodities.  They  cover  an  area  of  120  acres,  70  the  construction  of  warehouses  around  the  AL- 
of  which  are  wat^.  The  granaries  will  contain  bert  and  Stanley  dock,  and  they  are  also  to 
140,000  quarters  of  corn.  A  new  dock  at  the  be  built  around  the  new  Wapping  dock.  The 
Commercial  docks  was  opened  in  1855. — ^The  docks  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Victoria  docks  are  situated  on  the  Plaistow  Mersey  and  directly  opponte  Liverpool,  were 
marshes,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames,  imme-  commenced  in  1844,  and  the  first,  called  the 
ately  below  the  East  and  West  India  docks.  The  Morpeth  dock,  was  opened  by  Lord  Morpeth 
company  own  200  acres,  74  of  which  are  occu-  (the  present  earl  of  Carlisle),  April  5, 1847 ;  it 
pied  by  the  dock,  which  affords  23^  feet  depth  communicates  on  the  S.  £.  with  a  tidal  basin  of 
of  water.  The  entrance  into  the  Thames  is  at  16  acres  for  coasters.  The  Wallasey  pool  is  to 
Bow  creek,  by  a  lock  800  feet  long  and  80  feet  form  a  wet  basin  or  float  of  150  acres,  and  the 
wide.  There  is  also  a  half-tide  basin  of  1 6  acres,  total  dock  acconmiodation  is  intended  to  be  over 
and  5  jetties  with  warehouses  containing  over  200  acres.  The  first  warehouses  of  the  Birken- 
1 1  acres  of  warehouse  floor.  The  company  own  head  warehouse  dock  company  were  opened  in 
in  addition  an  acre  and  a  half^  between  Thames  April,  1847,  and  are  capable  of  stowmg  away 
street  and  the  river,  on  which  to  erect  ware-  80,000  tons  of  goods.  Within  the  last  few  years 
houses.  These  docks  were  completed  in  1855.  the  works  have  been  renewed  at  Birkenhead  on 
The  lock  gate^  cranes,  and  capstans  are  all  a  large  scale,  and  a  considerable  extension  has 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.  A  special  object  been  commenced  (1859)  in  the  docks  of  Liver- 
of  the  company  is,  by  the  construction  of  a  pooL  In  1857  a  vast  floating  stage  was  con- 
collier  dock,  to  wiUidraw  from  the  Thames  a  structed  nnder  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Cubitt, 
portion  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  port,  thus  re-  at  a  cost  of  £140^000,  and  moored  in  its  place 
lieving  the  traffic  on  the  river  from  serious  ob-  at  Princess  pier.  It  is  100  feet  long  by  82  feet 
struction,  and  extending  greater  facilities  of  dis-  wide,  and  weighs  upward  of  8,000  tons ;  it  Js 
charge  to  the  colliers. — The  Southampton  dock  supported  on  68  air-tight  rectangular  pontoons, 
company  was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  have  at  of  which  12  are  each  96  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
present  built  2  wet  docks,  one  an  open  dock  of  and  5  feet  deep ;  49  each  80  feet  long,  10  broad, 
16  acres,  and  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  wa-  and  5  deep,  and  8  of  somewhat  smaller  size. — At 
ter,  and  the  second  a  close  dock  (the  first  of  an  Newport  a  new  dock  (950  feet  by  850  in  the 
intended  series  of  8),  with  an  area  of  10  acres,  widest  part;  area  8  acres;  cost  £64,000)  was 
and  a  permanent  average  water  depth  of  23  feet,  opened  in  March,  1858.  Docks  covering  an  area 
Both  docks  are  surrounded  by  extensive  bonded  of  13  acres  were  begun  at  Swansea  in  1858. 
wareliouses,  vaults,  sheds,  &o.  Attached  to  the  Extensive  works  were  also  in  progress  in  the 
wet  docks  are  3  dry  docks,  the  largest  of  which  docks  of  Southampton  and  of  other  places  in  the 
is  450  feet  in  length,  with  80  feet  gates  and  25  feet  same  year.  Hull  has  5  docks,  which  occupy  with 
depth  of  water.  At  the  Grand  Surrey  dock,  a  their  basins  a  water  area  of  49i  acres.  At 
now  dock  entrance,  inner  dock,  basin,  and  tim-  Dundee  there  are  2  wet  docks,  viz. :  King  Wil- 
ber  dock  are  in  course  of  formation  (1859),  and  liam^s  of  61-  acres,  and  Earl  Grey's  of  6i  acres; 
are  estimated  to  cost  upward  of  £100,000.  Ex-  the  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  is  40  feet, 
tensive  docks  have  also  been  formed  at  Brentford  and  of  the  latter  55.  A  wet  dock  of  14^  acres 
in  connection  with  the  canal  terminus  and  the  is  now  being  constructed,  with  a  lock  of  60 
Great  Western  railway. — ^The  Liverpool  docks  feet,  and  an  additional  dock  of  11  aca-es  is  pro- 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  greatly  contributed  jected ;  there  is  also  a  fine  dry  dock  in  conneo* 
to  the  growth  and  consequence  of  the  port  The  tion  with  the  Kinff  William  dock.  Leith,  the 
first  dock,  constructed  in  1715,  had  an  area  of  port  of  Edinburgn,  has  8  wet  docks,  which 
3^  acres.  It  was  filled  up  in  1826,  in  order  to  numish  a  water  area  of  about  15  acres.  The 
erect  the  custom  house  on  its  site.  Between  Bute  dock  was  constructed  by  the  marquis  of 
1830  and  1852  no  fewer  than  22  docks  and  ba-  Bute  at  Cardiff,  between  1834  and  1889,  at  an 
sins  were  opened ;  the  total  water  space  is  about  expense  of  £800,000 ;  it  contains  a  water  space 
200  acres,  and  the  entire  dock  estate  712  acres,  of  about  20  acres,  and  the  main  entrance  look  is 
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168  feet  long  and  86  feet  wide.    A  new  gray-  being  610,000  galkma.    When  a  aliip  ii  tobe 
ing  dock  was  eonstracted  at  Cardiff  in  1868,  aa  docked,  the  filliogcalverta  are  ck^eed,  as  weQ  aa 
well  aa  other  worka  in  connection  with  the  Bote  the  paaaagea  from  the  dock  ehnmlwr  to  the 
docks. — ^At  -Hayre  there  are  8  old  docks  or  ha-  draining  cnlyerta  leading  to  the  pomp   wcl^ 
aina,  which  can  accommodate  200  to  800  Teasels;  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  the  latter ;  the 
a  fourth,  the  hamin  ds  Vauban.  situated  outside  ahip  is  then  admitted  and  placed  orer  the  ked 
the  walls,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  othov,  and  block  in  the  centre  of  the  aock ;  the  eaoaaon  is 
tenishedwithwarehousesof  the  best  construe-  next  floated  to  ita  place,  oyer  the  reoeaa  er 
tkm ;  it  waa  completed  in  1842.    A  fifth  dock  grooye,  and  filled  with  water  nntil  it  ainks 
baa  dao  recently  been  constructed  for  steamera.  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  fitted  te 
The  harbor  of  Marseilles  is  a  iMhsin  in  the  centre  receiye  its  keel ;  after  which  the  toming 
of  the  city,  1,060  yards  in  length  by  about  800  are  closed  by  men  standing  on  the  biida% 
fai  breadth ;  the  depth  of  water  ranges  from  12  working  the  4  hand  wheela  that  more  toe 
to  24  feet,  and  dredging  machines  are  kept  con-  chinery.    The  culyert  gatea  in  the  dotk 
atantly  at  work  to  clear  out  the  mud,  and  pre-  her  are  next  drawn  and  the  water  allowed  te 
vent  the  basin  from  filling  up.    Three  extensiye  flow  into  the  draining  culyert  and  weO,  hj 
basins  were  constructed  at  Antwerp  in  1808  ;  which  means  the  water  is  lowered  seyeral  indbaa 
these  are  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  yessels  of  in  the  dock  in  a  few  minutes,  thna  bn-ttnif 
large  siae,  which  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  the  shoring  and  producing  an  inunediato  pn^- 
heiui  of  the  city  by  means  of  8  canala.    The  sure  on  the  gates,  so  as  to  effectoaUy  ptettnt 
docks  at  Oherlxrarg  were  commenced  by  Ni^mh  the  admission  ef  water  and  t^x  them  ateodily. 
leon  L,  and  the  first  basin  was  opened  in  Aug.  A  complete  command  of  the  leyel  at  the  no* 
1818 ;  the  work  was  completed  and  the  last  ba-  ment  the  gates  are  dosed,  or  when  a  ahip»  espe> 
Bin  opened  in  Aug.  1868.    (See  CnumouBO.)  dally  a  la^  one,  is  about  to  touch  the  blocka 
The  ory  docks  at  Sebastopol,  which  were  main-  and  requires  the  placing  of  shores,  is  important; 
)y  destroyed  after  the  capture  of  the  dty.  Sept  and  the  aboye  method  giyea  a  man  perfect  eoo- 
^  1866,  were  situated  considerably  aboye  tne  trol  of  the  operation  for  the  first  foot  than  eoold 
leyd  of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  expense  of  pump-  be  obtained  by  the  best  regulated  pnmpe  aod 
ing  was  entirely  ayoidod  ;  ships  were  raised  into  machinery  for  driying  them.    The  water  le- 
a  general  dock  basin  by  a  senes  of  8  locks,  each  maining  in  the  dock  is  afterward  pomped  out 
of  which  had  a  rise  of  10  feet    The  water  for  of  the  well  into  the  roserydr,  from  which  it  ia 
aoppljring  the  basin,  for  filling  the  docka,  and  for  discharged  into  the  culyert  leading  to  the  bay, 
wo^mg  the  locks,  was  brought  by  a  canal  12  the  ship  being  continually  shored  «j\  as  the 
miles  long,  which  taps  a  mountain  stream.  Yes*  process  of  emptying  is  carried  on. — ^Thefe  an 
ads,  after  being  deyated  into  the  generd  bamn,  also  numerous  floating  dry  docks  at  New  York, 
were  floated  into  one  of  these  dry  docks,  and,  the  owned  and  controUed  by  priyate  eonpaaica; 
gates  being  closed,  the  water  was  let  off  into  the  the  principd  of  theM  are  the  bdanoe  docka, 
aea,  through  a  subterranean  culyert.    The  Bra-  the  floating  scctiohd  docks,  and  the  hydrosta- 
xilian  goycmmcnt  has  been  engaged  for  seyerd  tic  screw  dock.    The  bdauco  dock,  patented  by 
years  in  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock,  the  Gilbert,  combines  the  principles  of  the  caisson 
work  on  which  is  performed  by  conyicta.    It  and  the  camel,  united  together  in  a  walUd  dock, 
ia  excayated  out  of  tho  solid  rock,  and  u  to  be  in  the  middle  compartment  of  which  the  rtmA 
800  feet  long,  92  feet  broad,  and  32  feet  deep. —  rests  after  the  water  is  pumped  out;  the  aide 
In  tlie  United  States  are  to  be  found  the  flnest  compartments  or  bdancing  chambera  batt  into 
dry  docks  in  the  world.    Tlie  largest  is  the  gran-  a  cdsson,  the  inner  walls  of  the  chambera  be- 
ite  dry  dock  at  tho  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  sitoated  ing  doped,  and  the  entire  atrudure  atrongiy 
on  tho  Wallabout  bay,  directly' opposite  New  braced  and  trussed,  both  transyenely  and  loi^- 
York  city.    It  was  commenced  in  Aug.  1841,  tndinally.  It  received  the  name  of  balance  dock 
and  completed  in  Aug.  1861.    The  main  cham-  from  the  facility  of  preserving  an  exact  eqjoilib- 
her  of  the  dock  is  286  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  rium  and  level  by  means  of  water  let  into  or 
on  the  bottom,  and  307  feet  long  and  98  feet  pumped  out  of  the  separate  compartmenta  oC 
wide  on  the  top,  and  by  using  tho  cdason  or  float-  either  of  the  side  chambers,  dl  of  which  com- 
ing gate  instead  uf  tho  folding  gatvs  an  addition-  municato  with  the  pump  well  by  aieana  of 
aliength  of  62  feet  may  be  obtained ;  the  least  ydves.    Tho  New  York  balance  dock  compaay 
width  is  at  tho  hollow  quuin^  where  the  wdls  own  2  of  tlioso  docks,  Uie  smdler  one  being  210 
are  66  feet  apart  at  mean  high  water  line ;  the  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep ;  while 
least  depth  of  the  dock  is  over  the  mitre  sUls,  the  larger  one  is  826  feet  long.  100  fi*et  broad, 
where  there  is  26  feet  of  water  at  mean  high  and  40  feet  de<!ip.    The  lifting  power  of  this 
tide ;  the  whole  height  of  the  wslls  is  36  feet  largo  dock  is  8,000  tons,  and  it  is  worked  by  3 
Tlie  cdMon  is  an  iron  vessel  66  feet  long,  16  feet  steam  eufdnos  of  100  horse  power  each,  setting 
beam,  and  30  feet  hold ;  it  is  used  in  case  the  turn-  in  motion  1 4  pumps,  each  40  inches  in  diameter 
ing  gates  re(]uire  repair,  or  to  rdieve  tho  strain  and  6  feet  Htruke.    As  an  instance  of  ita  power, 
on  them  b^  dividing  the  pressure  of  the  water,  it  may  bo  mentioned  tliat  the  Russian  frigate 
The  pumpmg  engines  are  suiBdently  powerfd  Genend  Adniird.  an  immense  vensd  of  €i,000 
toempty  the  dock  in  about  2  houm  10  minutes,  tons   burden,  and  weighing  8,680  tons,  waa 
the  amoont  of  water  pumped  out  in  that  time  taken  np  on  this  dock,  Nov.  SO,  1868^  ia  the 
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space  of  li  hours.  Bocks  of  this  description  are  York  screw  dock  companj  own  a  screw  dock  and 
now  in  use  at  tlie  Portsmouth  navy  yard,  and  a  hydrostatic  screw  dock.  In  the  former  dock, 
at  Savannah,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  New  Or-  the  vessel  is  floated  on  to  a  timber  platform, 
leans;  also  at  Havre  and  Marseilles;  and  the  which  is  suspended  from  strong  manning  pieces 
Austrian  government  is  now  building  one  at  of  beams  on  each  nde,  laid  on  the  anay  wails,  by 
Trieste  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  larger  New  8  suspending  screws  4^  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
York  dock.  In  docking  a  vessel  on  the  balance  platform  can  be  sunk  about  10  feet  below  the  sar- 
dock,  the  pumps  are  first  set  in  motion  by  the  face  of  the  water,  to  receive  the  vessel,  which  is 
steam  engines  on  the  deck  above,  and  the  dis-  properly  shored  by  timbers  resting  on  the  plat- 
charge  opening  being  closed  by  a  gate  for  that  form.  In  a  dock  of  this  kind  at  Baltimore,  the 
purpose,  the  water  rises  in  the  chamber  above  platform  is  suspended  by  40  screws  of  about  5 
the  pumps  until  it  is  full  to  the  deck  of  the  dock,  inches  in  diameter.  The  hvdrostatic  screw,  or 
It  is  next  allowed  to  flow  into  the  upper  cham-  lifting  dock,  is  an  improved  form  in  which  hy- 
ber  of  the  dock  untU  its  weight,  acting  as  bal-  drostatic  power  is  brought  to  bear  as  the  lifting 
last,  sinks  the  dock  to  the  required  depth,  force;  it  forms  a  slip  abutting  on  the  shore, 
"When  the  ship  is  floated  into  the  dock,  this  bal-  with  a  suspended  keel,  allowing  vessels  to  be 
last  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  valves,  causing  the  raised  up  vertically ;  this  keel  consists  of  2  out- 
dock  to  rise  by  its  own  specific  gravity  until  it  er  and  parallel  ranges  of  piling,  each  bearing  a 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  after  which  the  way  at  the  top  firom  which  are  suspended  chams 
vessel  is  lifted  by  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  witn  transverse  beams  or  swing  beams  slunir 
side  diambers  and  bottom  tank ;  and  as  the  dock  to  them,  over  which  the  vess^  to  be  docked 
rises,  the  water  around  the  ship  in  the  middle  floats ;  and  having  arrived  over  this  movable 
chamber  ebbs  out,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  platform  or  grating,  the  chains  are  raised  by  a 
to  be  exhausted  in  raising  a  vessel  is  in  propor-  hydrostatic  press  and  the  vessel  brought  to  the 
tion  to  her  weight  and  not  to  her  bulk. — ^The  level  of  the  permanent  way.  The  dock  is  165 
New  York  sectional  floating  dock  company  was  feet  long  internally  and  85  flaet  wide ;  the  dis- 
formed  in  1838,  and  the  first  dock  was  began  in  tance  from  the  outside  of  one  mainway  to  the 
1889  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Dodge,  the  paten-  outside  of  the  other  is  51  feet.  The  main  ways 
tees.  This  form  of  dock  derives  its  name  ftt)m  its  abut  on  the  land,  and  run  about  88  feet  beyond 
consisting  of  distinct  sections  of  timber  framing,  the  head  of  the  dock  on  to  the  land,  resting  on 
forming,  as  in  the  case  of  the  balance  dock,  a  a  solid  quay  of  masonry,  to  which  they  are  bolt- 
floating  dock  into  which  ships  can  enter.  In  ed  down  and  which  supports  the  machinery.  A 
the  sections  on  each  side  are  balance  tanks,  number  of  docks  on  this  principle  have  been 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pin-  constructed  by  the  same  company. — ^Beside  the 
ion;  also  tanks  which  by  being  filled  wiUi  water  dry  docks  enumerated,  New  York  possesses  a 
cause  the  dock  to  sink,  and  by  the  water  being  basin  of  considerable  extent  called  the  Atlantic 
pumped  out  enable  it  to  be  raised  to  any  re-  basin,  situated  in  Brooklyn,  opposite  Govemor^s 
quired  height  out  of  the  water,  the  ship  resting  idand.  This  work  was  constructed  by  the  At- 
on  the  platform  within.  On  the  top  of  the  sec-  lantio  dock  company,  incorporated  in  1840  with 
tion  is  machinery  for  working  the  rocks  and  acapitalof  $1,000,000;  the  entire  area  occupied 
pinion,  and  pump  work.  The  present  number  is  about  80  acres,  42  of  which  form  a  water  sur- 
of  sections  owned  by  the  company  b  18,  and  face.  The  hasin  was  formed  by  enclosing  this 
they  generally  form  8  docks  of  4,  6,  and  8  sec-  area  with  piers  and  bulkheads;  tiie  piers  ore  150 
tions  respectively,  but,  according  to  the  size  of  feet  wide ;  those  which  form  the  nront  of  the 
the  vessel  to  be  raised,  any  number  of  sections  basin  on  the  stream  are  divided  by  an  entrance 
may  be  used,  as  convenience  suggests.  Each  200  feet  in  width ;  the  depth  of  water  in  a  por- 
section  is  92  feet  broad  externally,  and  64  feet  tion  of  the  basin  is  equal  to  25  feet  at  low  tide, 
internally,  and  28  feet  long ;  the  sections  are  Spacious  warehouses  are  erected  on  the  piers 
also  88  feet  high  externally,  exclusive  of  engine  and  surround  the  basin.  A  son^ewhat  similar 
house,  and  28  feet  high  internally  to  the  top  of  basin  was  constructed  at  Albany,  at  the  terminus 
the  standards.  Each  section  may  be  considered  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
as  consisting  of  8  parts,  viz. :  2  lateral  scaffold-  canal  boats  and  of  the  ordinary  shipping.  The 
ings,  or  framings  of  standards  within  which  the  basin,  containing  about  82  acres,  was  formed)^ 
biuance  tanks  run,  and  a  central  platform  con-  erecting  a  pier  80  feet  in  width  along  the  W. 
necting  them.  The  process  of  docking  is  as  fol-  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  this  was  laid  out  into  lots 
lows :  the  dock  is  sunk  to  any  required  depth,  80  feet  in  front  with  warehouses  on  the  same 
by  openinff  the  gates  or  valves  with  which  each  50  feet  deep.  The  pier  is  connected  with  the 
water  tank  is  furnished ;  the  ship  is  then  intro-  main  shore  by  drawbridges,  and  is  accessible  at 
doced  between  the  vertical  side  framing  and  rests  all  times. — In  addition  to  the  New  York  diy 
upon  the  keel  blocks,  being  supported  on  the  dock  already  mentioned,  there  are  naval  dry 
sides ;  the  valve  which  previously  admitted  the  docks  at  the  navy  yards  of  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
water  into  the  water  tanks  is  then  closed,  and  the  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and  San  Fran- 
water  being  pumped  out  the  air  again  fills  the  cisco,  costing  in  the  aggregate,  and  exdasive  of 
tanks^  which  rise,  bringing  with  them  the  vessel  the  New  York  dock,  no  less  than  $5,000,000. 
to  the  required  height ;  by  again  admitting  water  The  Boston  dry  ^ock  is  of  granite ;  it  was  com- 
into  tiie  tanks  the  vessel  is  undecked. — ^The  New  menced  in  Jane,  182T,  and  completed  in  March, 
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1834;  iU  location  ifl  not  in  Boston  proper,  bat  in  nnder  the  keel  and  bilges  of  the  Tassel,  to  s»- 

Qiarlestown.    The  ulterior  of  the  chamber  at  tain  her  with  her  keel  apon  the  oentz«  bedviy 

top  ia  86  feet  wide  and  263  feet  long,  to  the  face  and  her  bilges  np<Hi  the  bilgewi^ ;   ftir  tU 

of  the  arch  aboTe  the  water  siDf  being  the  por-  latter  purpose  each  side  of  the  Teasel  is  Nfrktil 

tion  that  can  be  osed  for  docking  vessels  inside  np  witn  square  blocks  of  timber^  from  the  hflfc 

of  the  toniing  gates ;  in  addition,  howerer,  the  wsj  of  the  cradle.    This  dock  was  oommeiiosd 

space  between  the  turning  and  floating  gate&  inDec.  1849,  and  completed  in  Jane,  1851.   The 

53  feet,  can  be  used  by  blocking  up  to  the  level  San  Francisco  dock  is  also  a  sectional 


of  the  mitre  sills,  making  the  total  length  of  the  dock,  similar  to  that  at  Philadelphia,  bat  ex- 
dock  306  feet    The  width  of  the  chamber  floor  ceeding  the  latter  in  displacement  and  fiftiBg 
b  30  feet,  and  length  228  feet;    the  depth  power  about  10 per  cent    It  consists  of  10  ssc^ 
from  coping  to  mitre  sill  is  80  feet ;  depth  of  tions,  each  100  feet  long,  32  feet  broad,  mod  11 
water  at  ordinary  high  tide  over  mitre,  25  feet,  feet  9  inches  high,  with  2  end  floats  to  evcn- 
Tho  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  is  also  granite,  and  is  section,  each  26  feet  8  inches  long;  15  fleet  wide, 
located  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Eliza-  and  8  feet  high.    The  construction  of  tba  dork 
beth  river,  about  1^  miles  from  Norfolk  and  was  commenced  in  New  York  in  June,  1851. 
a^oining  Gosport.   It  was  commenced  in  Nov.  and  it  was  completed  ready  for  shipmeiit  eariy 
1827,  and  completed  in  March,  1834.    Before  its  in  the  sprinff  of  1852.     The  dock  at  Ports- 
isompletion,  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  was  mouth,  N.  IL,  is  situated  on  the  Piscataqua 
docked  in  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  river,  and  consists  of  a  balance  dry  dock,  m  stone 
Bunker  hill  (June  17,  1833),  being  the  first  na-  barin,  and  railways.    The  balance  dock  is  350 
tional  ship  ever  docked  in  a  dry  dock  of  the  feet  long;  105  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  58  fest 
United  States.    In  dimensions  and  character*  it  deep.    Tlie  chambers  on  each  side  are  7  feet  8 
Is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  Boston  dock,  inches  wide,  reducing  the  interior  width  to  90 
described  above,  having  been  built  from  the  feet    The  basin  is  860  feet  long,  and  ISO  fe«t 
same  working  plans,  and  under  the  direcUon  of  wide  on  the  bottom,  the  walls  14  feet  hiffb,  bat- 
the  same  chief  engineer.   The  dock  at  the  Phila-  tening  bock  3  feet  on  all  sides,  from  the  KitUan 
delphia  navy  yard  consists  of  a  sectional  float-  to  the  top  of  the  basin.  The  railways  are  similar 
ing  dry  dock  of  9  sections,  and  a  permanent  in  character  and  dimensions  to  those  at  the 
stone  basin,  with  2  nuirine  railways  extending  Philadelphia  navy  yard.    The  dock  was  eon- 
fiom  one  of  its  3  sides.    It  is  located  upon  the  tracted  ror  on  Nov.  11, 1848,  and  completed  in 
Delaware  river.   The  sectional  dock  consists  of  Nov.  1851.    The  dock  at  Pensacola  coasistB  of 
9  sections,  3  of  which  are  30  feet  and  the  re-  a  balance  dock,  basin,  and  marine  raflways. 
maining  6  82  feet  in  width,  each  consisting  The  balance  dock  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
assentiidly  of  a  main  tank,  2  end  frames,  and  2  at  PorUmouth,  except  that  it  is  proTided  with 
end  floats ;  the  main  tanks  are  each  105  feet  in  extra  fixtures  to  steady  vessels,  when  osed  as  a 
length,  30  or  32  feet  in  width,  11  feet  high  at  camel  for  carrying  them  over  the  bar  of  the  bay. 
the  ends,  and  11^  feet  at  the  centre.  There  are  The  railways  are  the  some  as  those  constrnctcd 
2  beam  engines  of  20  horse  power,  and  2  of  12  for  the  Philadelphia  dock. — For  a  descriptii^ 
horse  j>ower,  eacli  with  locomotive  boilers,  which  of  the  government  diKk  yards  of  Great  BriiaiD. 
move  the  machinery  for  working  the  3  pumps  see  Chatham,  DEprroni),  Divoxfubt,  Pobt^ 
at  each  end  of  each  section,  and  the  end  floats ;  moith.  SnEEiiNKss,  WooLwicn,  &c. 
the  9  sections  are  often  arranged  into  2  floating  DOCTOR  (I^t.  tIor<o^  to  teach),  a  person  who 
docks,  2  of  the  engines  being  employed  for  each  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  i» 
dock.    As  a  gi.'neral  rule,  the  largest  ships  of  empowered  to  teach  and  practise  it     It  is  be- 
tbe  lino  and  steamers  may  bo  docked  upon  6  stowed  by  universities  and  colleges  as  an  hon- 
section**,  while  a  slix)p  of  war  can  1)0  docked  orury  di^tinotion.    The  doctorate  and  the  de- 
upon  Uie  remain  ing  3;  or  a  fVigate  may  be  docked  grees  which  conduct  to  it  were  first  instituted 
upon  6  K*ctioiis,  and  smaller  vessels  upon  the  early  in  tlie  12th  century.  Tlie  first  cereinoniucn 
remaining  4.    This  fonn  of  dock  con  be  readily  installation  of  a  dix^tor  was  at  the  university  of 
repairtnl,  luidone  section  may  be  raisotl  by  2  oth-  Kologna,  wlien  Bul^raras  was  promoted  to  the 
ers  for  that  puqK>se.   The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  doctorute  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.     The 
850  feet  long  and  226  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  U  learned  Irnerius,  one  of  the  revivers  of  the 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  side  and  end  walls,  and  Honiuii  law  at  that  time,  comftosed  the  fomn- 
ao  constructed  as  to  have  10  feet  i*  inches  of  lory  which  has  been  followed  »ince,  and  which 
water  in  the  ba.Mn  above  the  fliM)r.  at  mean  hi^h  gives  great  tiolonmity  to  the  ri'Ci^ption  of  the 
tide.   Each  marine  railway  con!4i>ts  of  3  luirallel  degr<.*e.   The  usap*  was  immediately  adopted  by 
ways  of  white  oak,  the  centre  way  bi-in;;  in-  the  university  of  Paris,  which  in  114^  conf«rmi 
tended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ves.^K'1  up<m  the  degree  of  diK-tor  ufKin  Peter  Lombard  and 
her  keel,  and  the  other  2  at  equal  di«tanci>(  from  GilU-rt  do  la  P»rree,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
the  centre  way  to  keep  the  vev«el  ht«?a(lv  ui)on  theolot^innft  of  that  (H-riotl.   Acc^^rdingto  anoth- 
her  koel  «Iuring  the  operation  of  hlidin^  \wr  on  er  tradition,  the  title  was  first  a|>plied  to  those 
shore  ;   there  are  bIm  temporary  bed  ways  for  teachers  wlio  ezf>laiue<]  to  their  scholars  Lorn- 
placing  u\toi\  the  dock  of  the  dtH*k,  and  when  bard's^Rntkof  Sentencvs,**  which  was  not  pub- 
nse<l  to  be  accurately  olligned  mith  the  bed  ways  li>hitl  till  1 140.    It  was  at  that  time  substituted 
on  shore.  The  cradle  is  constructed  to  be  placed  fur  the  title  of  ma&ter,  which  had  grown  too  i 
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mon  and  fbmiliflr.  The  title  and  deeree  of  doo-  fhey  appear.  They  were  also  called  rahbii^  m 
tor  were  in  ose  in  Engfland  nnder  King  John,  title  bestowed  also  on  Jewish  scholars  of  a  laier 
aboatl207.  In  Gennanj  doling  the  middle  ages  PJ^od.  These,  however,  are  not  cdled  doctors, 
a  doctor  of  law  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  The  Jewish  doctors  were  invested  with  the  dig> 
knights  and  prelates.  The  first  doctors  were  only  nity  by  receiving  into  their  hands  a  key  and  a 
of  law  and  theology;  medicine  was  afterward  tauet  book.  The  key  was  the  sjrmbol  of  the 
added ;  and  in  1840  in  the  nnivernty  of  Paris  the  sdence  shat  np  in  the  heart,  which  the  doctor 
4  facoltiee  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  the  was  to  open  to  impart  to  his  disciples, 
arts  or  letters,  were  organized  as  they  are  now.  DOCTORS*  COMMONS,  the  college  of  civil* 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  recently  also  ians  in  London,  near  StPanl'8charohyard,fonnd- 
in  some  of  the  German  and  American  nniver-  ed  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for 
sities,  diplomas  of  doctor  of  mnsic  have  been  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  bnmed  down  in 
given.  The  title  of  doctor  has  occasionaUy  been  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  in  1672,  at  the 
bestowed  npon  women.  In  1787  the  university  cost  of  the  profession.  In  the  common  hall 
of  Oottingen  decreed  the  title  of  doctor  of  phi-  were  held  until  1858  the  sessions  of :  1,  tiie  court 
losophy  to  Dorothea  Schl6zer;  in  1817  the  of  arches,  the  chief  ecdeaastical  court  of  the 
university  of  Gieesen  gave  the  title  of  doctor  of  province ;  S^  the  prerogative  court,  for  the  trial 
medicine  to  Mariano  Charlotte  von  Siebold ;  in  of  testamentary  causes ;  8,  the  consistory  court 
1827  the  university  of  Marburg  pronounced  of  the  biahops  of  London ;  4^  the  court  of  admi- 
Johanna  Wyttenbaoh  doctor  of  philosophy,  ralty.  The  most  interesting  part  of  doctors*  com- 
Still  more  recently  several  young  women  have  mons  was  the  prerogative  will  <^ce,  in  which 
received  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  were  kept  all  wiUs  admitted  to  probate  in  the 
foreign  and  firom  American  schools.  The  comic  prerogative  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
authors  of  the  last  century  ^ow  that  the  title  duit^,  which  had  lurisdiction  over  nearly  all  such 
of  doctor  had  even  then  fallen  into  discredit  and  business  in  the  kingdom.  The  original  testa- 
was  a  common  theme  for  ridicule.  In  a  French  ments  preserved  here  dated  from  1488 ;  the  co- 
dictionary  of  that  enij  under  the  word  *^  forget,*'  pies  from  1888,  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
was  found  the  followmg  explanation :  "A  bach-  mutilation.  No  stranger  was  allowed  to  make 
elor  is  a  man  who  learns ;  a  doctor  is  a  man  a  memorandum  from  either  the  wills  or  the  in- 
who  forgets."  In  the  univermties  of  Oxford  and  dex ;  extracts  or  transcripts,  when  wanted,  were 
Cambridge,  and  in  most  of  the  European  uni-  written  out  by  tiie  attending  copyists,  but  any 
▼ersities,  a  student  who  is  to  receive  tne  degree  person  was  allowed  to  examme  a  will  on  pi^- 
ofdoctor  has  to  prepare  one  ormore  theses,  which  roent  of  the  regular  fee.  Attached  to  Uie  col- 
in  Germany  are  called  the  inaugural  theses.  In  lege  there  were  84  proctors,  who  gave  licenses  for 
the  United  States  ^e  title  is  conferred  upon  marriages,  and  performed  the  duties  of  solicitors, 
those  of  eminent  learning  or  ability  in  their  pro-  Only  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  however,  were 
fession,  without  demanding  from  them  any  learn-  allowed  to  practise  in  the  courts  held  in  doctors* 
ed  exercise  in  retun^  excepting  in  the  medical  commons.  By  acts  of  parliament  passed  Aug. 
profession,  where  it  is  bestowed  at  the  end  of  a  25  and  28, 1867,  and  Aug.  2, 1858,  the  impor- 
oourse  of  study.  The  title  had  an  existence  out-  tance  of  doctors*  commons  was  for  ever  destroy^ 
ade  of  the  universities  during  the  middle  ages,  ed.  Jurisdiction  in  all  testamentary,  divoroe, 
and  was  bestowed  npon  every  one  of  singular  and  matrimonial  cases  was  transferred  from  the 
learning.  Thus  Alexander  Hales  was  called  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  a  court  of  probate,  and 
irrefragable  doctor;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  an-  a  court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  A 
gelic  doctor;  Bonaventuro,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  central  office  for  the  registry  of  wills  was  opened 
Duns  Sootus,  the  subtle  doctor ;  Roger  Bacon,  with  branches  in  the  chief  towns  of  tlie  king* 
the  admirable  doctor;  William  Occam,  the  sin-  dom,  and  judges  of  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
gular  doctor ;  Denys  le  Chartreux,  the  ecstatic  ordered  to  transmit  to  it  all  wills  in  their  pos- 
doctor ;  and  Alain  de  Lille,  the  universal  doctor,  session.  Seijeants  and  barristers  at  law  were 
The  title  of  doctor  has  been  given  to  some  of  admitted  to  practise  in  the  probate  court,  but 
the  fathers  of  Uie  church  whose  teachings  have  compensation  was  made  to  tne  displaced  proc- 
the  highest  authority.  At  an  early  period  there  tors  to  the  amount  of  i  the  average  profits 
were  accounted  4  doctors  of  the  Greek  chtu*ch,  of  their  business,  payable  during  their  natural 
St  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazian-  lives,  and  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
zen,  and  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  also  of  the  Latin  were  transferred  to  corresponding  positions  in 
church,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gr^ry  the  new  probate  court.  Marriage  licenses  were 
the  Gh-eat,  and  St  Ambrose.  Pope  Pius  Y.  as-  to  be  ffranted  as  before.  The  same  restrio- 
signed  the  6th  place  among  the  Latin  doctors  to  tions  rdative  to  the  examining  of  wills  continue 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Sixtus  V.  gave  the  in  force  in  the  new  registry  office,  and  drew 
6th  place  to  St  Bonaventura.  St.  Bernard  was  forth  a  remonstrance  from  literary  men  early 
added  to  the  series  by  Pius  YIU.    The  tiUe  in  1859. 

of  doctor  of  the  law  existed  among  the  ancient       DOCTRIN AIRES,  a  French  constitutionalist 

Jews.    Those  who  figure  in  the  Talmud  are  party,  which  originated  after  the  restoration  of 

called  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  or  distinctively  the  Bourbons,  and  represented  the  interests  of 

doctors  of  the  Mishna  and  of  the  Geraara,  ac-  liberalism  and  progress  as  opposed  to  the  ultra 

cording  to  the  division  of  that  book  in  which  royalists  in  Uie  executive  govenmient  andlegia- 
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iti  BumagenMiit;  In  pencm  he  wai'  of  a  tbort  dmplioi^,  md  hh  boob  hvm 

«Dd  stout  stttaro;  bk  ftttoret  were  immol^  bk  deoth  among  the  moit  Talnod 

oren  beatry :  and  be  was  ifaigolarly  negligent  bteratare  of  the  feUgioaa  oomnwuiltar  to  wtkk 

of  theprt^netieeof  dreai;  sothat  bis  snooeis  be  belonged.    In  17M  bk  oonaliMmi  atoaa 

In  paruanMntary  eooflksta  was  doe  to  a  dose  leeUOy  begantosbowsianaof  deoUiie^flBdvMlp 

ratioelnation,  a  pertet  knowledge  of  the  sab-  ing  to  the  adyice  of  pnyslelaas  thai  Ka  aaril 

Jeet|  great  energy  of  manner,  and  a  wonderftal  pass  the  winter  in  a  warmer  riimata^  Ka  adM 

command  of  terse,  appropriate  words.    He  was  to  Lisbon,  where  be  died  IS  daijm  nmr  Ua  m^ 

elected  to  congress  soon  after  the  a4}oQmment  rivaL    His  most  popokr  and  nsaftd  woska  asi 

of  the  coDTenBon,  from  the  Wbeelim^  district,  the**IUseandIVogressof  BeligknlAihajaoi^" 

bat  bis  career  was  broQ^  to  a  dose  belbre  bis  which  has  been  translated  into  aarsnf 

flnt  congressional  term  had  espired.    At  the  langoagea. and  bis** Family  £zMaitoi%**L 

time  of  his  death  be  was  engaged  in  codifying  IngaTecstonandpanmhraaeoftliaMW 

the  kws  fbr  die  District  of  Oolmnbia  as  one  ment|  with  notes.    He  also  onbOdiad 

of  a  coowiittee  appointed  bj  oongrsss  Ibr  that  Tdnmes  of  sennoos,  the  **Principlaa 

pwpose.  Ohrktian  Rdigion,''  a  ^T^aatisa  €■  Be 

DODDRIDQE,  P&iup,  an  Eng^  ^vine^  tion^**  and  sereral  minor  worka.    Hla  **1 

bom  io  London,  Jnne  26, 1709,  died  in  Lisbon,  of  Leetores  on  the  Frinotoal  Bnljeatsfca 

Oct  26,  1761.    He  was  of  a  plooa  dissenting  matology,  Etbkss,  and  Diiini^**  waa  p^ 

ftmfly,  and  his  earlisst  years  were  dcToted  to  posthnnKMisly  (London,  1768X  and  |^vaatlML_ 

the  aoonisition  of  rdigioos  knowledge.    Even  fines  of  a  qrstem  of  metndqrslca  and  ArWto; 

before  no  conld  read,  his  mother  had  made  him  His  works  were  oolleoted  in  10  tcIsl  (Lsaflk 

fkmiliarwithtiiebistotycontainedintbeOldand  1809X  and  bis  '•PriTate  LifSs  and  Oorfaspand 

Hew  Testameata.    Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ence,**  by  one  of  his  descendants^  appaaiai  In 

ISyean^bewasremoTedfhimLondontoapri-  5  toIs.  (London.  1881).    Acooonta  of  hla  Ifc 

▼ate  school  at  8t  Albans,  where  he  made  the  ao>  were  also  pnblisbed  by  bis  oootsusponBy  Jab 

qnaintanoe  of  a  Dr.  8amod  Clarke,  who  became  Orion,  and  his  pupil  Dr.  Kinpia. 

Interested  in  hbn  fbr  the  kyre  of  learning  whkh  DODGE,  a  a  eL  co.  of  Wtscoosin.  in 

be  displayed.    Doddridge  was  at  this  time  hea-  by  Bock  river  and  one  or  two  smaUsr 

itatinff  as  to  what  profesrion  he  should  fbUow.  area,  986  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I8661,  Si^MOi 

The  docbess  of  Bedford  offered  to  defhiy  the  are  prairies  in  Taiioos  parta  of  tba 

«ipenses  of  bis  edncation  at  either  nniyersity,  a  ter^ersed  with  oak-opoiingi^  and 

]»roposd  which  innked  him  with  oratitode,  bat  and  there  with  small  dasters  of  bvr  and  Bin 

wbieb  he  dedined,  on  accoont  of  the  implied  oaks.    The  TaUeys  of  the  streama  ara  oasaaM 

condition  that  he  shoold  become  a  clergyman  dt  extensiye  forests  of  oak  ash,  elm,  asaplsLdNL; 

In  the  cbnrcb  of  Eni^and.    8ome  of  bis  mends  the  soil  is  cslcareons  and  highly  lintilai.    AVsal 

dissuaded  him  fhNn  the  ministry,  and  he  par-  44  sq.  m.  of  the  sorftce  are  corered  by  aa 

posed  for  some  time  the  stody  of  the  law.    At  mense  swamp  or  shallow  pond,  called 

leDgth,  however,  he  determined  to  follow  his  oago  manb.    The  st«>les  are  grain,  prlalimt 

own  early  inclinations,  and  in  1719,  by  the  ad-  butter,  and  swine ;  and  tlM  prodnetioiia  in  I860 

vice  and  sssistsnce  of  Dr.  Clarke,  he  entered  amoonted  to  887,986  bnshels  of  wheat,  lt7»in 

a  dissenting  academy  at  Kibworth,  under  the  of  Indian  com,  204.197  of  oats,  168JM  of  p^ 

charoe  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jennings,  to  prosecnte  tatoes,  and  881,246  lbs.  of  batter.    Thara  wcm 

bis  theological  stodiesi    Fh>m  1728  to  1729  he  10  dinrcbes,  and  8,248  pnpUs  f^fv^ing  p«b» 

f olfillod  pastoral  duties  at  Kibworth  and  the  lie  schools.    Value  of  red  estate  in  185fi»  18.- 

neigbbonng  town  of  Market  Harborough,  and  842,700.    Limestone  snitable  for  bidldiog  is 

in  uat  retired  district  pursued  his  studies,  read-  found  in  large  quantides.    The  Food  daXae 

ing   frequently  his  fsTorite  authors,  Baxter,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  throng  the  connty, 

Howe,  and  TiUotson.    In  1729,  ICr.  Jenningi  and  Bock  riTer  is  navigable  by  aasaU  boatiL 

having  previously  died,  Mr.  Doddridge  took  Owital,  Juneau. 

charge  of  the  dissentinff  academy  where  he  had  DODINGTON.  Otoaoa  Buna,  Baton  Md* 

been  himself  educated,  established  it  first  at  combe,  an  English  politidan,  bom  in  Oariida  in 

Market  llarborongh,  where  be  then  redded,  and  1691,diedJoly28,1762.  HewasedneatsdatOs- 

within  a  year  removed  it  with  him  to  Northamp-  ford,  and  in  1716  was  chosen  a  member  of  pariia 

ton,  whither  be  had  been  invited  as  pastor.    It  meat  for  Wincbelsea.   His  talents  soon  attracted 

was  at  this  academy  that  the  most  distinguished  attention,  and  he  wss  appointed  to  aceonipany  Sr 

diuentiag  ministers  near  the  middle  of  the  last  Paul  Methuen  to  Madrid,  and  not  long  afterward 

century  were  educated.  Dr.  Doddridge  presided  waa  made  envoy  extraordinary  to  8pdn.  iBppll- 

over  it  for  20  years,  and  during  the  same  time  tics  be  was  a  whig,  and  Joined  himsdf  to  wal> 

acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  an  ode,  but  on  the  minister  refbsing  him  a  peai^ 

author.    It  waa  his  dm  to  revive  the  ancient  age,  whidi  was  the  chief  oljtt^  of  DooIm* 

fervor  of  the  dissenting  body,  which  seemed  to  ton's  life,  and  to  which  his  vast  wealth  waa  h» 

him  to  be  declining;  Moce  dl  bis  pastord  in-  prindpd  title,  be  went  into  oppodHon,  and  ba» 

tercoorse  was  marked  by  spirited  earnestness,  came  a  patriot.    Patriotism  not  proving  proiK 

bis  sermons  urged  with  isd  the  practical  duties  able,  his  relations  with  Wdpola 

of  lift  and  exj^dned  the  rsalities  of  fidth  with  and  ha  rsceiTed  severd  vahnhb 
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Mb  former  benefice.  He  now  abandoned  him*  Indian  oonL  18,898  of  oats.  1,880  tons  of  haj, 
self  to  extraTaganoe  and  ezceflses.  In  the  hope  and  85,200  11m.  of  batter.  The  oonnty  oontained 
of  being  able  to  meet  his  increasing  ezpensea  one  ohorch,  and  there  were  116  pnoils  attend- 
he  multiplied  his  labors  as  editor  and  author,  ana  ing  pnblio  schools.  Yalae  of  real  estate  in 
in  the  coarse  of  scTcral  years  published  various  1^8,  $748,806.  Capital,  West  Union, 
original  pieces,  translations,  and  new  editions  of  DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  an  American  lawyer 
esteemed  works.  He  was  intrusted  in  1768  with  and  [>olitician^  bom  in  Brooke  co.,  Ya.,  in  1778, 
the  care  of  the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  died  in  Washmgton,  Not.  19,  1882.  His  fiun- 
afterward  earl  of  Ohesterfield,  and  obtained  from  ilj  were  assocuted  with  the  pioneer  settl^- 
his  patrons  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  chi^  ments  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  as  a  boy  he  worked 
lains  of  the  king.  In  1766  he  took  the  degree  with  his  own  hands  at  the  plough.  But  M\ing 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Cambridge.  His  dissipations  in  health  in  consequence  of  severe  physical  ex- 
increased  with  his  income,  and  though  he  drew  ertion,  he  was  placed  at  school  when  16  years 
a  lottery  prize,  and  received  numerous  salaries  of  age,  and  maae  rapid  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  the  income  from  several  benefices,  he  did  A  too  dose  application  to  h^  books  having  ren- 
not  succeed  in  improving  his  financial  condition,  dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  intermit  his  edu- 
PuTBued  by  his  creditors,  and  ambitious  of  a  eational  pursuits,  and  having  been  invited  to 
still  higher  position  than  he  had  yet  obtained,  join  two  or  three  young  men  of  Ids  own  age, 
he  ventured  to  write  to  the  wife  of  the  lord  who  were  going  to  New  Orleans  with  produce, 
chancellor  an  anonymous  letter,  offsring  her  he  enjbarked  in  a  flat-boa^  and  floated  down 
£8,000  if  by  her  influence  he  might  be  pro-  the  Onio  and  lOssissippL  On  reaching  Katdiez^ 
moted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Greorge,  Hanover  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
square.  This  letter,  being  commnnicsted  to  the  young  boatmen  found  the  place  under  strict 
chancellor,  laid  before  the  king,  and  traced  to  police  regulations,  which  forbade  the  admission 
the  author,  caused  hb  name  to  be  stricken  fh>m  of  strangers  into  the  town ;  but  Doddridge  de- 
the  list  of  the  royal  chaplains.  The  scandids  of  termined  to  take  a  walk  around  the  environs, 
his  past  life  then  became  a  theme  of  public  re-  and  actually  began  to  ascend  the  hUl.  Here  he 
mark  and  ridicule,  and  he  fled  from  England  to  was  met  by  an  officer  who  addressed  him  in 
Geneva,  where  his  pupil,  the  young  LoM  Ches-  Spanish.  Doddridge  replied  in  Latin,  and  the 
terfield,  was  then  residing.  The  hitter,  taking  Spaniard,  who  proved  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
into  consideration  the  painful  situation  of  his  post,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  learning 
former  instructor,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  manifested  by  a  boy  engaged  in  the  mana^ 
satisfy  his  creditore,  and  presented  him  to  a  ment  of  an  Ohio  flat-boat,  that  he  invited  hmi 
living  in  Buckinghamshire.  But  Dodd  was  in-  to  dine,  and  upon  his  departure  gave  him  let- 
corrigible,  and  went  directly  with  his  money  to  ters  of  introduction  which  admitted  him  into 
France,  where  he  spent  it  in  an  unecclesiastical  society  at  New  Orleans.  Upon  his  return  home 
manner,  at  one  time  appearing  in  a  phaeton  at  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  having 
the  races  at  Sablons,  near  Paris,  dressed  like  entered  upon  the  practice  of  it  soon  gained  a 
a  Parisian  sportsman.  On  his  return  to  Eng-  local  repirtation,  especially  as  an  advocate  be- 
laud in  1776  he  resumed  with  gravity  his  pas-  fore  a  jury,  hardly  mferior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
toral  functions,  and  preached  wiUi  a  fluency  and  Patrick  Henry  in  the  tide-water  portion  of  the 
unction  worthy  of  a  purer  reputation.  His  last  oommonwealUi.  He  entered  pubUc  life  as  dele- 
sermon  was  at  the  Magdalen  chapel,  Feb.  8.  gate  from  Brooke  co.  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
1777.  Two  days  after  this  he  forged  a  bond  Virginia  legidature  in  1816,  and  continued  for 
upon  his  late  pupil,  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  £4,800,  seversl  years  at  various  times  to  represent  that 
on  which  he  borrowed  money.  The  fraud  was  constituency.  But  it  was  not  until  the  consti- 
discovered  before  the  criminal  had  time  for  tutional  convention  of  1829-'80  had  commenced 
fli^t  He  was  imprisoned,  tried  at  the  Old  Bai-  its  sessions,  that  the  tdH  intellectual  stature  of 
ley,  and  condemned  to  death.  Though  recom-  the  man  was  displaved.  He  was  one  of  the 
mended  by  the  jory  to  the  royal  clemency,  and  members  chosen  for  the  district  composed  of  the 
though  numerous  noble  protectors,  many  der-  counties  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Broc^  Monongalia, 
gymen,  and  a  petition  from  the  city  of  liondon  and  Preston,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  was  Al- 
bearing  23,000  signatures,  prayed  for  the  inter-  exander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  religions 
ference  of  the  crown,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  sect  known  as  the  **  IMsciples  of  Christ''  Mr. 
Of  the  many  writings  of  this  strange  moralist,  Doddridge  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
the  **  Thoughts  in  Pr^n,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  convention  of  the  party  in  favor  of  the  white 
written  during  the  progress  of  his  trial,  and  his  oasis  of  representation,  and  maintained  his 
^^  Reflections  on  Death,"  are  the  only  ones  which  ground  in  the  great  debate  in  which  Randolph| 
are  not  now  forgotten.  Leigh,  Updiur,  Stanard,  and  Tazewell  support- 
DODDRIDGE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  drained  by  ed  the  other  side.  In  this  discussion  and  the 
Hughes  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  innumerable  debates  which  sprung  out  of  it, 
1860,  8,750,  of  whom  81  were  sUves.  The  land  Mr.  Doddridge  was,  according  to  Mr.  GMgsby, 
iimostly  hilly  and  adapted  to  pasturage,  but  In-  the  historian  of  the  convention,  ^^a  guiding 
dian  com  and  oats  are  also  raised  in  consider-  fountain  of  facts  and  flgnres."  He  had  few  of 
able  quantities,  and  lumber  is  exported.  In  the  graces  of  the  accomplished  orator;  his 
1850  the  productions  were  59,428  bushels  of  voice  was  not  musical,  and  he  had  little  skill  in 
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iti  nnugCDMDt;  InpwKnbavMof  cdioK  da^tv.i 

nd  ttoot  itatnre;  fail  flMtdiM  w«r»  ImmaUlKt  hk  daiui  ■bmiic  tlw  imi(  ntlaid  ^ 

•TCQ  bMvr;  udlM  WM  dngnkrij  ne^igMit  Uttntan  <f  tfaa  tiUgioas  eonraid^  to  sMA 

oCtlMpropriMiMordrcM;  aottuahkMMMMi  bebaloag^    In  ITBO  hfa  owililt^ rtwM 

In  pariuuMiduT' oonfliota  WM  dM  to  ft  oloM  <Mhla,b^MtttnltowrigMCf  flinlhi,antyiA- 

ndodnittioB,  a  p««bet  koowladm  <«  the  nb-  ing  to  Um  adrko  ol  fbjAiiaa  tibvUm  «mII 

JflotignateDergT'of  manner,  and  swaadflrftd  paw  tha  wtotar  In  a  wanoar  nBmaf i^  ho  i^j 

«omnuind  of  tana,  appn^riala  wtirda.    He  waa  to  Lkboo,  when  be  died  U  daja  aft^  Ua  ■• 

daoted  to  omgiMa  aoon  after  the  a^foofoiBent  livaL    HIa  moat  popoUr  and  naafU  ««■)■  an 

rftUeooTC^oo,  from  the  WheeluwdWriot,  tbo^BiieandPragTaiaorBiU^oalBtUai^' 

bnthieoaraerwailnvariittoaokaeMftreliiB  wUoh  baa  baed  traadalod  Into  anwri  torfa 

flnt  eoiwraariMial  tana  bad  e^fred.    Attbe  langiiageiLandblB''raiBUj'EBMialte**Mih£ 

ttane  of  £b  deatb  be  was  aiwaged  bi  codifying  btgaTaMonaadpambnaasathaSmrTbto 

the  laws  ftir  tbo  DWiiot  of  UMDmUa  aa  one  nwnt,  wttb  notea.    Ha  abo  iiiilillifcii  aaiaJ 

of  a  eoannttlM  ^pointed  bf  oongraM  for  that  Totoaea  of  aennona,  tfaa  "Primlplaa  af  fta 

nnposet  Ohrietlan  BeUgloa,"  a  "TNatln  os  B«mm» 

DODMUDGE,  Phiuf,  an  Engltah  divine^  tka,"  and  asnval  mlDor  imta.    Ds  "Oi^ 

bom  in  LMtdooTjana  96, 17m,  died  bi  UsboD,  of  Lortnraa  on  the  Prinotoal  Bnljaela  fc  P 

Oet  M,  17S1.    He  waa  of  a  pkioa  diMenting  matologr,  XU^  and  IHAiUj"  waa  pdfl 


09),  sod  li 

Hew TeaUawBtii    LeJtanottAao ittbeageof    <ooe,''b70ii  .  

lSr«sn^bs*ssi«DOTedfroniLai)datitoai«lr  B  toIb.  (London,  1S81).    Aooonata  of  Ma  Mb 

vateacbool  at  St.  Albans,  where  he  made  the  ao-  were  alao  pnbUihed  bf  bk  iiiailsia|iiaaij  Mk 

qndntaaoaofaDr.SannulOlarka^wbobeeanie  OrUm.  and  bto  papil  Dr.  KIppia. 

lnlerert«dinblmltarthalim<rfleBnibigwhidi  DODGE,  a  a  E.  oo.  tf  Wbeonl^  btaaiMl 

be  diqdajred.    Doddridge  was  at  this  time  bea-  bj  Boik  rinr  and  one  or  two  smdUr  slnaB) 

Itadng  aa  to  what  profoaioB  be  ebonld  follow,  arta,  MS  aq.  m.  i  pop.  tn  18B5,  Si,Ua,    !!■• 

Tba  dodMM  of  Bedford  olbred  to  defray  tba  are  pr^riea  In  Tarions  parta  cf  tba  SMH^t  ^ 

aipeasaaofhbedooationat^tbernnlTtnitr,  a  teri^eraed  wtth  oak-opwllngi^an^  nawKan  ■— 

pK)poaalwUdifaM|iiredbimwUhgrBiitiide,bnt  and  Ibere  with  amall  clnitericf  borrmd  |l* 

whleb  be  decline^  <«  aocMmnt  of  the  fanpUed  oaka.    Tha  nlleji  ot  the  itnaon  an  ae«|iad 

oondition  that  be  ibonld  beeooM  a  olersTiDBa  DTextndvofiweitaaf  oak,aab,elm,aMpiiy«i^ 

intbecbnreborEn^and.    ScHne  of  bU  Mends  tbeat^UeakanonaandU^itrfovtlla.    ibMi 

dlarasded  him  from  the  minUtry,  and  be  pur-  M  sq.  m.  of  the  sorfoee  are  eorwad  W  ■■  !•• 

posed  for  some  time  the  stadj  of  the  law.    At  moise  swamp  or  ihsllow  pond,  eaDed  IHaa^ 

length,  however,  he  determined  to  follow  his  oago  msnh.    Tba  stutlcs  are  srain,  piUsliw^. 

own  early  inclinations,  and  Id  iTld,  by  the  ad~  batter,  and  swine ;  and  the  prodnetiocis  la  ItH 

rice  and  asdstsnoe  of  Dr.  Clsrke,  he  entered  smonnted  to  83T,SS6  bnsheu  of  wheat,  ItT.tn 

a  dimendng  acsdemr  at  Kibworth,  under  the  of  Indian  com.  aOi,lB7  of  oats,  ISAjnS  of  p» 

obarge  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Jennioga,  to  prowcnte  tatoes,  snd  8S1,SM  lbs.  of  botier.    tW*  w«a 

bis  theologieal  itodiea.    From  173S  to  1799  he    10  chnrches,  snd  8,948  pupils  i 


foieUod  pastoral  duties  at  KibwMtb  and  the  Ik  schools.    Valna  of  real  estate  In  16U,  |L- 

neigbbonng  town  of  Uarbst  HarboroDgh,  and  619,700;     limestone  aoitaUe  for   btdlAag  li 

In  that  retured  distriet  pnrsoed  bk  studies,  resd-  fennd  in  lai^  quantities.    The  Fond  da  Lae 

Ing   froqDeotly  hk   foTorito  anthors,  Baxter,  and  Cbieago  railroad  passes  throng  tba  eoaa^, 

Howe,  and  Tillotson.    In  1T9S,  ICr.  Jenninip  and  Rock  rlTcr  k  narigahle  by  amall  baata. 

baring  proviooaly  died,  Ur.  Doddridge  took  Cwitsl,  Jnneon. 

efaarga  of  the  diawntina  aoademy  where  he  bad        DODIKGTON,  Oioaon  Brnn,  Baraa  Hat 

been  himself  edocsted,  estsblished  it  first  st  eombe,  an  English  politician,  boni  In  OariUlabi 

Market  Usrborongh,  where  he  then  resided,  and  l691,diedJDly98,17«S.  BewasedaeatadatOi- 

iriibinayearremoveditwithbimtoNortliamp-  ford,Bndinl71S  wsscboaensmaaberaf pari» 

ton,  whither  he  bad  been  inrlted  aa  psrior.    It  ment  for  Winchelsek    His  talents  soon  atttaatad 

was  at  Ibk  academy  that  tbe  most  distingttialied  attention,  and  he  was  sppointedtoaecosBnaaygr 

dksenting  minkten  near  the  middle  of  the  kst  FanlKethncn  to  Madrid,  and  not  long  aftsrward 

eeotniTweraedneated.  Dr.  Doddridge  presided  was  made  eoroy  extraordinary  to  Spun.  I>paB- 

orer  it  for  SO  years,  and  daring  the  same  time  Ho*  ba  was  s  whig,  and  Joined  hlmswlfto  wat 

aeqnired  a  U^  repatatioo  as  a  preacher  and  an  nole^  bot  on  the  minister  nAiriag  Un  a  pesr- 

aothor.    It  waa  bk  aim  to  revire  the  aodrat  age,  which  was  the  chief  ol^eet  of  Dodia*. 

ferror  of  the  disasnting  body,  which  seemed  to  ton's  life,  and  to  which  hk  raat  weahb  was  Ui 

blm  to  be  declining ;  benra  til  hk  pastoral  in-  prindpel  title,  he  went  Into  o[ 

tereonrae  was  msrfced  by  spiritnsl  camestaesa,  e        a  r-'-iot.    P-'-io"-*- r  ' 

bk  aermona  urged  with  ual  the  practical  duties  m      '  iti<ms  > 

of  lUb  and  *tj1«1biJ  q^  naUcisa  of  futh  with  ad  aa'  i'^.- 
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He  remembered  the  old  refusal,  however,  better  pears  was  not  Qocommon  in  the  17th  centorj^ 
than  the  new  appointments,  and  was  conspicn-  and  was  frequently  used  as  food  by  the  crews  of 
ous  in  those  assaults  on  Walpolo^s  ministnr  that  Teasels.  In  1^88  Francois  Gauche  says  that  he 
finally  worked  its  fall.  He  was  not  immemately  saw  in  Mauritius  birds  '*  larger  than  a  swan, 
rewarded,  but  at  last  got  the  post  of  treasurer  covered  with  a  black  down,  witibi  curled  feathers 
of  the  navy.  Again  changing  his  views,  he  *  on  the  rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of  wings; 
Joined  the  prince  of  Wales^s  faction  in  1749,  and  that  the  beak  was  large  and  curved,  the  legs 
by  Frederic  he  was  permitted  to  kiss  hands  on  scaly,  the  nest  made  of  herbs  heaped  together ; 
the  promise  of  a  peerage  and  a  cabinet  office,  that  they  lay  but  one  e^  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
to  be  conferred  when  the  prince  should  be-  penny  roll  or  of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  that  the 
come  king.  A  reward  hardly  less  shadowy  was  young  ones  have  a  stone  in  the  gizsard.'^  In  the 
his  appointment  to  the  place  of  treasurer  of  same  year  a  living  specimen  was  exhibited  in 
the  chambers  in  the  princess  household,  which  London,  and  described  by  Sir  Hamon  Lestrange 
was  specially  created  for  him.  The  prince  and  as  a  ^^  great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 
Dodington  settled  the  former's  first  ministry ;  largest  turkey  cock,  and  so  legg^  and  footed, 
but  in  the  middle  of  their  scheming  the  prince  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more  erect 
died  suddenly,  much  to  Dodington*s  chagrin,  shape,  colored  before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
his  disappointment  taking  a  pious  form  of  ex-  fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare  color.*^  In 
pression.  *'  Father  of  mercy, ^*  he  wrote  in  his  1644  the  Dutch  began  to  colonize  the  island, 
fiunous  **  Diary,''  '*  thy  hand  that  wounds  alone  and  these  birds  were  soon  exterminated  by  the 
can  save  I"  In  1755  he  was  once  more  ap-  colonists,  and  by  the  dogs,  cats,  and  rats  which 
pointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  soon  lost  followed  in  their  train,  who  devoured  the  eggs 
the  office.  In  1761,  when  he  was  70  years  old,  and  the  young  in  the  nests;  after  the  French 
he  obtained  the  object  of  his  life,  being  made  took  possession  in  1715,  and  named  it  the  Ide 
Baron  Melcombe  of  Melcombe  Regis,  shortlv  of  France,  the  dodo  is  no  longer  mentioned 
after  the  accession  of  Oeorge  III.,  and  through  as  a  living  bird.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
the  favor  of  Lord  Bute.  This  success,  which  and  clearly  proved  instance  of  the  extinction 
gave  him  the  most  childish  pleasure,  he  did  not  of  an  animal  by  human  agency ;  and  as  yet 
live  long  to  enjoy,  and  on  his  death  the  title  be-  the  data  for  determining  the  species  are  less 
came  extinct.  His  estates  fell  to  Richard  Gren-  than  those  left  by  many  animals  which  per- 
ville,  Earl  Temple,  and  his  personal  property  ished  ages  ago  from  geological  causes.  Beside 
was  bequeathea  to  Thomas  Wyndham.  Mr.  the  rude  drawings  of  the  early  vovagers  given 
Wyndham  died  in  1777,  and  his  relative,  Henry  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Strickland,  there  are  at 
P.Wyndham,publi^edDodington's^*Diary"in  least  6  oil  paintings  by  eminent  artists  which 
1784.  This  diary  was  kept  fronj  March  8, 1749,  are  no  doubt  faithnd  copies  of  the  living  origi- 
to  Feb.  6, 1761,  but  there  are  some  breaks  in  nals.  The  first  of  these  paintings,  the  one  copied 
it  It  affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  parties,  in  all  books  on  natural  history,  and  now  in  the 
politics,  and  public  men  of  the  last  years  of  British  museum,  is  anonymous,  but  probably  by 
George  U.'s  reign,  and  the  portrait  he  draws  of  one  of  the  artists  who  painted  the  following 
his  own  selfishness  and  egotism  is  almost  as  ones;  there  are  8  pictures  by  Roland  Savery, 
frank  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  palace  of  one  at  the  Hague,  another  in  Berlin  dated  1626, 
truth.  His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  mirrored  in  and  the  8d  in  Vienna  dated  1628;  a  5th  paint- 
its  pages,  and  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  ing  is  in  the  Ashmolean  museum,  by  John  Savory, 
left  he  evidently  meant  it  for  publication.  Tliere  dated  1651 ;  and  a  6th  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke 
are  attached  to  it  several  of  the  author's  polid-  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  painted  by 
cal  papers.  The  volume,  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  Goeimare,  and  dated  1687.  The  principal  re- 
attached the  appropriate  motto  of  Bt  tout  pour  mains  of  the  dodo  are  a  foot  in  the  British  mu- 
la  trippey  from  Rabelais,  has  been  frequently  re-  setun,  and  a  head  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean 
printed,  and  has  some  value  as  historical  mate-  museum  at  Oxford,  England,  rendered  familiar 
liaL  Dodington  was  a  man  of  much  wit,  and  by  numerous  casts;  the  latter  are  all  that  is  left 
some  of  his  fnoti  are  still  repeated.  He  was,  of  Uie  specimen  in  Tradescant's  museum,  and  all 
however,  a  butt  for  ridicule  in  his  own  day,  that  was  saved  from  the  fiames  which  consumed 
and  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  type  of  the  the  decayed  specimen  by  the  order  of  the  tros- 
oorrupt  and  inconstant  politician.  tees;  the  head  preserves  the  beak  and  nostrils, 
DODO  (didus  ineptm^  Linn.),  a  large  bird  of  the  bare  skin  of  the  faoe,  and  the  partially  fea- 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  at  present  placed  in  a  thered  occiput ;  the  eyes  are  dried  withm  the 
subfamily  of  the  order  eolumbcB^  or  pigeons.  It  sockets,  but  the  horny  end  of  the  beak  is  gone, 
has  become  extinct  within  2  centuries.  This  A  cranium  exists  in  themuseum  at  Copenhagen; 
remarkable  bird  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  a  collection  of  bones  at  Paris,  much  incrusted 
Gama  in  1497,  and  was  mentioned  by  various  with  ^agmite,  carried  there  in  1880;  and 
Toyagers  from  the  Dutchmen  Jacob  van  Neck  others  sent  by  Mr.  Telfair  to  the  Andersonian 
and  Wybrand  van  Warwijk  in  1598,  to  Captain  museum  at  Glasgow  and  to  the  London  zoologi- 
Talbot  in  1697.  In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Strick-  cal  society  in  1833.  The  latter  included  a  tibia 
land  and  Melville  on  *^  The  Dodo  and  its  Kin-  and  the  head  of  a  humerus  of  large  size,  with  a 
dred**  (4to.,  London,1848)  are  given  many  ouaint  broad  articulating  surface  and  a  sudden  reduo- 
dwcriptioDs  and  figures  of  the  bird,  which  it  ap-  tion  of  Uie  size  of  the  shaft  The  generic  charao- 
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ten  are  a  strong  bill,  mnoh  longer  than  tbe  head,  as  in  the  pigeons,  no  other  birds  haTing  a 

irith  the  culmenstraigbt  at  first  and  then  arched  lar  or  so  small  a  nnmber,  the  fewest  In  ths 

to  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and  overlaps  the  lower  raptores  being  14.    The  few  points  in  whiA 

mandible ;  the  latter  has  the  gon js  short  and  the  dodo  differs  from  the  tjpical  inge<NH|  m 

suddenly  carved  upward ;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  in   the   non-development  of  the  wingii   ths 

membranous  portion  (which  occupies  }  of  the  small  size  of  the  cranium  compared  to  the  beak;, 

bill),  oblique  and  exposed ;  the  wings  imperfect ;  and  the  form  of  the  nostrils^  do  not  aflbrd  aaj 

the  tail  apparently  a  tuft  of  6  feathers,  broad  sround  for  approximating  it  to  the  ra| 

and  curved  upward ;  the  tarsi  robust,  moder-  Its  food  was  probably  d^ea,  cocoanata, 

ately  long,  and  scaled ;  the  outer  toe  is  shorter  goes,  and  such  other  fruits  as  would  fall 

than  the  inner,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  all  free  Uie  tropical  trees ;  their  husks  it  would  tear  «€ 

at  the  base ;  the  hind  toe  is  long,  on  the  same  with  its  beak,  and  even  the  hwdest  kenida  It 

plane  with  the  others,  and  scaled;  the  claws  are  oould  digest  with  its  muscular  «**^fnafti     h 

short,  strong,  and  blunt    From  the  imperfect  must  have  been  a  dnmsj  bird,  nngraoefal  In  te 

materials  at  his  command,  Cuvier  ranked  the  form  and  motions,  to  use  Mr.  Strickland^a  word% 

dodo  with  gallinaceous  birds ;  oUiers  have  traced  like  '*  a  young  duck  or  gosling  enlarged  to  the 

out  its  analogies  with  the  ostrich  and  with  the  dimensions  of  a  swan ;   .    .   .    a  pennaDCBt 

genguin.    Most  writers,  before  the  work  of  Mr.  nestling,  clothed  with  down  instead  of  feallien^ 

trickland,  considered  it  a  modified  form  of  and  with  the  wings  and  tail  so  short  and  fttUe 

raptorial  bird,  and  among  others  De  Blainville,  as  to  be  utterly  unsubservient  to  flight.**    At 

Broderip  (in  the  ^*  Penny  Cydopsedia^*),  and  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Strickland  was  prepv- 

Owen.    Prof.  Owen,  in  a  memoir  read  before  Ing  his  work  in  England,  Dr.  8.  Cabot,  jr^  ef 

the  zoological  society  in  1846,  and  published  in  Boston,  published  a  paper  in  the  ^Journal  ef 

its  **  Transactions**  (vol.  iiL  p.  881),  from  obser-  the  Boston  Society  or  Natursl  History*^  (voL  t. 

vations  on  the  dissected  foot  and  on  the  cranium  p.  490),  entitled  *^  The  Dodo  a  Raaorial  iad  aol 

of  the  Oxford  specimen,  thinks  that  the  rapto-  a  Rapacious  Bird  ;'*  in  this  he  cornea  to  theaaoM 

rial  character  prevails,  though  in  an  extremely  oonclusions  as  the  first  mentioned  anthor,  and 

modified  form,  and  that  the  bird  subsisted  prin-  without  any  knowledge  of  his  views ;  be  plaeai 

cipally  upon  decaying  organized  matter,  with  the  dodo  among  the  piseons,  near  rifM^  and 

such  reptiles,  fishes,  and  Crustacea  as  it  could  lays  special  stress  on  we  high  forehead,  the 

seize  by  means  of  its  well-developed  toes  and  bulging  out  of  the  lower  miu^iUe  on  ita  sidci 

clawsL    Prof.  Reinhardt  of  Copenhagen  first  re-  beyond  the  upper,  the  general  shape  and  pco- 

ferred  the  dodo  to  the  pigeon  family,  and  Messrs.  portions  of  the  foot  the  arrangement  of  tbt 

Strickland  and  Melville  followed  out  thb  idea  scales,  the  shape  of  tue  daws,  and  the  abscaea 

id  the  book  before  alluded  to ;  their  conclusions  of  callosities  on  tlie  soles ;  beside,  the  bird  waa 

can  only  be  glanced  at  here.    They  consider  it  very  fat,  its  flAh  edible,  and  its  stomach  vefj 

a  fnigivorous  terrestrial  pigeon,  coIosmI  and  mu^ular,  whicli  is  not  tlie  case  with  any  rapa- 

brevipennate,  coming  near  in  the  bill  to  the  cious  binls.     He  says  '*that  the  dodo  was  a 

genus  treron  (Vieill. ;  zinago^  Cuv.).  The  chief  dgantic  pigeon,  and  that,  as  its  general  shaoa, 

external  characters  of  resemblance  are  the  suft,  feathering,    &c.,  resemble  more  stronglythe 

depressed,  and  vascular  nature  of  the  long  bsftal  young  than  the  adult  pigeon,  we  mav  perhaps 

portion  of  the  bill ;  the  extent  of  the  bare  skin  be  allowed  to  surmise  that  it  properfy  belonp 

around  the  eyes  and  forehead ;  the  hooked  and  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  present^  and  has 

compressed  corneous  portion  of  the  upper  man-  become    extinct  because  its  tilbe  was  mn.** 

dible,  overhanging  the  lower;  the  position  of  Prof.  Brandt  of  8t.  Petersburg,  in  1^8,  main- 

the  nustril  in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  near  tAiiied  the  affinity  of  the  dodo  to  the  rA^ro- 

its  luwer  margin ;  the  sudden  sinking  from  the  driadm  or  plovens   which  he  styles  pigeon- 

forehead  to  the  beak,  and  the  rapid  narrowing  formed  dr  dove-like  waders.     The  testimony, 

in  front  of  the  orbitii ;  the  short,  robuH  tarsi,  as  at  present  collected,  seems  overwhelming  in 

and  expansion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  toes ;  favor  of  the  citlumbine  affinities  of  the  dodo.-^ 

the  low  ulane  of  the  hind  toe;  the  relative  In  the  island  of  Rodriguez  lived  another  large 

lengthsor  tlie  toes  as  compared  with  the  ground  brovi|>ennate  bird,  the  io/i/d ire,  allied  to  the 

pigeons,  the  absence  of  interdigital  webft,  and  the  pi}n.M)nA. 

short  blunt  claws.    Among  internal  characters        I)Ol)OyA,  a  city  of  Epima,  in  the  K.  of 

gathered  from  the  narratives  of  voyagers  and  Greece,  colebrate<l  as  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 

the  paintings  of  the  bird  from  nature,  are  the  cient  oracle  of  Greece.     It  was  one  of  tlie  thre« 

presence  ofa  large  crop,  a  very  muHoular  gizzard,  greatest  oracles  ranking  with  those  of  Dvlphi 

the  |Ni]atablene«s  of  the  fle^h,  and  the  laying  and  Ammonium.    Though  so  famous  in  ita  day, 

of  a  single  egg.     lk^«ide  tliese  characters  are  novoMigeof  either  the  city  itself  or  its  temple  of 

the  ab!k.*nce  of  the  vomer;  the  form  and  direc-  Jupiter  can  now  W  diM^overed.     It  is  Uie  only 

tion  of  the  bones,  processes  and  foramina  of  tbe  plare  of  great  celebrity  in  Crreece  of  which  the 

skull;  the  fonu  of  the  metatarsal  and  torvo-me-  situation   is  not  exactly  known.     liefitre  the 

tatarsal  bones,  processes,  and  canals ;  and  ef«pe-  eri*ction  of  this  temple  the  oracles  are  said  to 

cially  the  pai*sage  of  theae  canals  on  tlie  (»utj>ide  have  l»een  deliven^d  from  a  large  oak  tree,  from 

of  the  posterior  tarsal  ridge.    Mr.   A II is  has  the  whi»>iK'ring  branches  of  which  the  mysteri- 

delecteu  the  presence  of  only  11  sclerotic  plates,  ous  sayings  of  the  deity  were  uttered  ;  aod  tbe 
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old  poets  have  ascribed  to  the  oak  grove  at  Do-  later  Period,  fh>m  Drawings  by  the  late  Edward 
dona  the  power  of  speech.  The  temple  was  de-  Dodwell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  intended  as  a  Sup- 
strove^  by  the  iBtolians  ander  Dorimachus,  219  plement  to  his  Classical  and  Topographic^  Tonr 
B.  U.,  but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  is  men-  in  Greece,**  &c 

tioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  in  the  2d  oen-  DODWELL,  Hekrt,  an  Irish  writer,  bom  in 

tury  of  our  era.   According  to  the  account  given  Dublin  about  1642,  died  in  Shottesbrook,  Berk- 

by  Lucretius,  the  fountain  in  the  neighborhood  shire,  June  7, 1711.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 

of  the  temple  at  Dodona  was  inflammable.  college,  Dublin,  and  settled  in  London  in  1674. 

DODSLET,  Robert,  an  English  publisher  He  was  for  about  8  years  Camden  professor  of 
and  misoellaneous  author,  bom  in  Mansfield,  history  at  Oxford,  but  lost  this  office  on  account 
Nottinghamshire,  in  1703,  died  in  Durham,  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Sept.  25,  1764.  He  was  originally  a  servant^  William  and  Mary.  He  is  known  especially  as 
but  having  produced  in  1732  a  volume  of  po-  a  writer  on  classical  and  religious  subjects, 
etical  pieces,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Muse  in  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  AnnaU* 
Livery,**  and  subsequently  a  dramatic  piece  call-  Thuoydidei  et  "XenophanUi  ;  Annates  Velleiani^ 
ed  tiie '*  Toy  Shop,*^  which  met  with  the  appro-  Quintiliani,  Statiani;  Be  Veteribus  Graeo' 
bation  of  Pope,  and  was  acted  with  great  success  rumy  Eomanarvmque  Cyelis,  ohiterque  de  Cyelo 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1735,  he  was  soon  Judaorum  ac  jEtaU  Chrutiy  Dmertatianei ;  and 
in  a  position  to  abandon  his  humble  vocation  **  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
and  embark  in  business  as  a  bookseller.  Patron-  Scriptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is 
ized  by  Pope,  his  shop  became  in  time  one  of  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized 
the  leading  establishments  in  the  British  me-  aerially  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment 
tropolis.  In  1737  he  brought  out  a  farce  styled  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptis- 
^  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfidd,*'  which  mal  Spurit ;  wherein  it  is  proved  that  none  have 
was  received  with  applause  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing 
a  few  years  subsequently  a  ballad  farce  entitled  Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.** 
the  "  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green.**  In  This  work,  as  might  be  supposed,  raised  a  great 
1746  he  projected  "  The  Museum,  or  the  Liter-  outcry  against  the  author,  who  would  thus  ex-> 
ary  and  Historical  Register,**  which  numbered  dude  the  larger  part  of  mankind  from  anr 
among  its  contributors  some  of  the  most  eminent  future  existence.  See  "  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  Dod- 
literati  of  the  day.  In  1748  he  started  another  well,**  by  Francis  Brokesby  (London,  1715). 
periodical  called  the  *^  Preceptor  **  the  preface  DOG,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  manmial,  be- 
of  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  longing  to  the  genus  canis,  and  to  the  family 
1749  he  paid  the  latter  15  guineas  for  his  **  Van-  eanidcB,  which  also  include  the  wolf^  fox,  and 
ity  of  Human  Wishes.**  In  1750  he  published  jackal.  The  species  of  this  family  are  so  nearly 
a  work  st^^led  the  ^  Economy  of  Human  Life,'*  alike  in  stracture  that  the  genera  eani$j  lupus^ 
which,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Lord  Ghes-  vulpes,  &c.,  have  been  estabUshed  on  characters 
terfield,  was  from  the  first  generally  supposed,  considered  of  inferior  importance  in  other  fam- 
and  is  now  universally  admitted,  to  have  been  ilies;  even  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  fao- 
his  own  production.  In  1758  his  tragedy  of  ulties  have  been  employed  by  F.  Cuvier  and 
^  Cleone  *'  was  represented  at  Covent  Grarden  others  in  distinguishing  the  species,  the  domes- 
theatre,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  declared  tic  dogs  being  regarded  as  derived  from  several 
that  ^*  if  Otway  had  written  it,  none  of  his  other  distinct  though  nearly  allied  wild  canines.  Ex- 
pieces  would  have  been  remembered.**  In  the  cept  in  the  size  of  the  bones,  there  is  nothing  in 
same  year,  in  connection  with  Edmund  Burke,  he  the  osteology  of  this  family  which  can  be  made 
projected  and  started  the  *^  Annual  Register,**  characteristic  of  the  wild  species  or  of  the  do- 
which  is  still  published.  He  was  the  first  to  col-  mestio  races  when  compared  with  each  other, 
lect  and  republish  the  *^  Old  English  Piays,**  by  though  as  a  family  group  they  are  collectively 
his  selection  of  which  (Ist  ed.  edited  by  T.  Cox-  quite  distinct  from  other  digitigrades.  In  the 
eter,  1744 ;  2d  ed.  by  I^c  Reed,  12  vol&  Svo.,  sKulls,  the  different  species  of  wolf  differ  more 
1780)  hb  name  is  now  most  frequently  recalled,  from  each  other  than  do  many  domestic  dogs 
He  retired  from  business  in  1763  with  a  hand-  from  the  wolves ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  cranial 
some  fortune.  A  collected  edition  of  Dodsley*s  cavity  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  face  as 
dramas,  in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1748,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  is  more  marked, 
a  2d  volume,  entitled  *^  Miscellanies,**  in  1772.  The  teeth  of  dogs,  which  are  largest  in  the  wild 

DODWELL,  Edwabd,  an  English  author,  species,  consist,  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  6  incisors 
bora  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  the  intermaxillary  bones;  2  canines,  strong^ 
in  Rome,  May  14,  1832.  In  1819  he  published  curved,  and  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
in  2  quarto  volumes  **  A  Classical  and  Topo-  incisors ;  and  6  molars  on  each  side,  the  first  3,  in 
graphical  Tour  through  Greece  during  the  years  interrapted  series,  being  small,  but  with  cutting 
1801,  1805,  and  1806.*'  Dodwell  mi^e  numer-  edges,  and  called  also  false  molars;  the  4th  or 
ous  drawings  of  ruins  and  scenery  in  Greece  and  carnivorous  tooth  is  bicuspid, with  a  small  tuber- 
Italy,  and  alter  his  death  a  collection  of  some  cle  anteriorly  on  Uie  inner  side ;  the  5th  is  less 
of  them  was  published,  entitled  **  Views  and  cutting,  bicuspid,  with  a  large  internal  tubercle; 
Descriptions  of  Cyclopean  or  Pclasgic  Remains  the  6th  and  last  is  small  and  tubercular.  In  the 
in  Greece  and  Italy;  with  Constmctions  of  a  lower  jaw  there  are  6  incisors;  2  canines,  con- 
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tioTions  in  the  series,  and  7  molars  on  each  side,  the  wildest,  are  caiMtble  of  aoiiie  degree  oC  d^ 

^  which  4  are  false,  the  4th  being  bicnspid ;  the  mestication ;  as  tlie  companions  of  mmn,  dap 

6th  or  carnivorous  tooth  has  its  tubercular  8d  are  found  under  all  circumstaDOes  of  human 

lobe  entirely  posterior ;  behind  this  are  2  tuber-  existence. — ^It  would  be  useless  here  to  intie- 

cular  teeth,  tne  last  being  very  small  and  fre-  duce  anecdotes  proving  the  aagacity,  fiuthfid- 

qucntlj  absent  in  the  adult  animal.  The  incisors  ness,  affection,  gratitude,  courage,  Telocity,  and 

are  regular,  the  outer  being  the  largest,  and  other  useful  qualities  of  the  d^ ;  these  baT* 

nearly  peri)endicular  in  the  upper  jaw ;   the  been  known  from  remote  antiquitr,  and  are  itc- 

lower  canines  shut  in  front  of  the  upi)er;  the  ognized  in  the  earliest  sjrstems  of  pagBn  thcot- 

tnbercular  character  of  the  other  teeth  indicates  ogy  and  astronomy.    From  booka,  inecriptiaiis, 

a  less  camivorons  propensity  than  in  the  cat  and  monuments,  we  know  that  in  the  remolcK 

family,  and  that  their  natural  diet  is  not  ex-  historic  period  the  domestic  dogs  were  nd  ub- 

dusively  animal,  being  better  suited  for  carrion  like  the  present  races ;  and  anterior  to  written 

and  broken  bones  than  for  the  flesh  of  a  living  history  there  must  have  been  a  long  period 

Srey.    In  some  species,  as  the  buansu  and  the  during  which  the  wild  originals  were  educated 

hole,  the  2d  tubercular  tooth  is  constantly  to  be  usefhl  companions.     vThat  these  wild  orv 

wanting,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith.    The  ginals  were  it  is  impossible  to  settle  definitely, 

bnun  cavity  is  comparatively  small ;  the  crests  Some  naturalists  would  make  the  woli^  others  the 

of  the  skuU  and  the  larce  temporal  fosste  indi-  fox,  the  stock  from  which  our  dogs  hare  conit; 

cate  powerful  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  eyes  these  opinions  can  now  hardly  be  seriously  es- 

are  directed  forward ;  the  nostrils  are  largely  tertained ;  the  most  that  can  be  asserted  with 

opened  in  a  movable  glandular  muzzle ;  the  confidence  is  that  no  one  animal  can  dain  the 

tongue  is  soft,  thin  at  the  edges,  and  capable  of  exclusive  paternity  of  these  useful  races.    H'e 

considerable  extension  beyond  the  teeth,  as  is  know  that  there  are  several  species  of  wild  dogs 

seen  during  rapid  breathing  in  warm  weather ;  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  all  of  which  may 

the  pupil  IS  round,  as  in  other  diurnal  Mnida.  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  man ;  the 

The  fore  feet  have  6  toes,  the  hind  feet  4  or  6 ;  crossings  of  these  with  each  other,  with  the 

the  2  middle  toes  are  the  longest  and  equal ;  the  wolf  in  the  north,  the  Jackal  in  the  east,  the 

5tli  toe,  when  present,  does  not  reach  the  ground:  aguara  canines  in  the  south,  the  fennec  in  Afri- 

tho  claws  are  blunt,  strong,  not  retractile,  and  ca,  and  the  fox  everywhere,  with  the  care  of 

formed  for  digging ;  the  soles  are  fbmished  with  man  to  develop  special  breeds  according  to  his 

tubercles,  and  in  some  arctic  dogs  with  hair  to  wants,  are  sufficient,  though  they  cannot  befbf- 

protect  them  from  cold.    The  hair  is  of  2  kinds,  lowed  in  their  detiuls,  to  account  for  all  and 

soft  and  woolly  near  the  skin,  longer  and  coarser  more  than  the  varieties  of  our  domestic  dopk 

extemaUy ;  some  of  the  dogs  of  India  have  the  When  restored  to  the  wild  state,  they  approxi- 

akin  entirely  naked,  this  condition  originating  mate  more  or  less  closely  to  their  original  type, 

probably  from  some  mangv  disease.    The  tail  is  whether  it  be  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  or  other  wild 

genvrally  lon^,  and  id  curled  upward ;  the  number  canine.     Dogs  differ  in  stature,  in  the  sliApe  o^ 

of  rnamniic  variert  from  6  to  10 ;  the  size,  form,  their  ears  and  tails,  and  in  tlie  nnmWr  of  tKir 

and  culor  are  different  aocording  to  the  variety,  caudal  vertebne ;  si>mo  have  an  additional  claw 

The  young  are  born  with  the  eyes  cKnsed,  and  on  tlie  hind  foot,  or  an  extra  false  molar  t«>L*:L 

open  them  on  the  10th  or  12th  day;   tlie  1st  on  one  Mde;  the  hair  differs  in  color,  textore, 

teeth  begin  to  be  slitd  nt  the  4th  mon'tli,  and  the  and  K'Ugth ;   and  all  those  difffren«x-s  n<ay  re* 

growth  ceases  at  ab«>ut  2  years  of  age ;  gesta-  main  as  permanent  varictii*s,  like  st.tnie  huniAn 

tion  \i  al>out  9  week^  and  tlie  duration  of  life  ra(*e!s  as  long  as  the  circumstances  which  ;raio 

is  A^H)ut  IM  years  though  sometimes  prolonged  rise  to   theui   continue    essentially  the    saixh-. 

to  20.    Though  f'tronjj.  they  are  not  courageous  Wo  shall  see  that  there  are  several  undiuiSti^d 

in  I'roportion  to  their  stren^rth;    hearing  is  species  of  wild  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  w»ii*,-s 

acute,  und  the  seniles  of  smell  and  virion  are  foxes,  and  jai*kals  and  the  caparity  for  vahs- 

provcrbinlly  delicate,  the  fonuer  in  the  blood-  tion  witliin  definite  limits  i*  certainly  great  xn 

hound,  the  latter  in  the  greyhound ;  ta<tte  is  84>  all  domestic  animal^ ;  and  it  may  t<>  tree  th&t, 

dull  or  iH-rverled  that  even  luxuriously  fed  pi-ts  if  we  U-jrin  to  mid^e  species,  we  ^'Il'iII  not  know 

will  not  dlMlain  a  meal  of  decaying  de>h.    I^^'gs  esactly  when  to  Mop;  Mill,  the  nece^Niry  tx»m- 

aro  not  s<»  cleanly  in  tlieir  hnbitii  an  cut^;  lliey  pHcntion  of  thi*^  ctnly  show*  how  vacuo  >  !^e 

drink  by  lappinir,  require  water  olten,  and  turn  meaning  of  the  word  specie*,  and  how  dir^cult 

round    frequently  bef«)re    lying    down;    their  it  is  to  draw  the  line  iK-twi-vn  "iivio*  and  Ta> 

habits  of  defecation  and  micturition  are  c!uv-  rieties  e^iKinally  when   the   fanner   are  Ttry 

acieri-tic  and  well  known ;  their  bark  is  very  nearly  all  ii-<l.    If  the  wild  original  W  aw  i. It.  who 

different  from  the  howl  of  wild  canines  and  ex-  will  indicate  wliai  ji|H*cie<  of  wulf  i^  the  irsv 

5re>s.'n  by  it*  intonation  fear,  sttow,  anger,  and  only  one?  and  !k>  of  tl.-e  other  a*^un;'d 
oy^  ai.d  iither  feeling*.  Dojrs  like  all  canines^  tyj»e*.  There  is  nu  other  ini^tanoi'  in  t!to  ni..-',o 
seem  to  havo  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  cat  range  of  inaniniaU  where  man  ha«  U'^-n  a^^o 
family.  All  canines  lx>th  wild  and  di>me«*ti-  to  deve^•p  and  c«tinbit'.e  such  diffen-nt  ar.d  fur- 
cated, and  the  nearly  allied  hyn>na,  are  sulji-ct  pusite  f:ii'iil*tie-i  and  fomH  a.*  are  »eva  in  di<~ 
to  the  terrible  di^-a^,  hydn.>phobia.  They  are  me*tir  dop*,  unless  the  typical  ^^H•eIv*  w .  r^  :."i 
Spread  over  all  i*art5  of  the  earth,  and  all,  even  pofi8e:»sion  of  the  rudiments ;  neither  luod.  iK*r 
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climate,  nor  hnman  contrivances,  conld  so  widen  der  than  the  bnansn,  higher  on  the  legs,  with  a 
or  truncate  the  muzzle,  elevate  the  frontal  bones,  sharper  mnzzle,  long  close-haired  tail,  and  large 
diminish  the  delicacy  of  smell,  and  elongate  dark  ears ;  the  color  is  a  light  baj.    The  dhole 
the  limbs,  unless  dif^rent  types  had  famished  of  Gejlon  {C,  Ceylonicus^  Shaw)  is  an  allied,  if 
the  properties  which  man  has  modified  to  suit  not  the  same  species.    The  pariah  cnr  dogs  of 
his  pnrposes.    In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  India  are  not  merely  degraded  mongrels,  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  our  domestic  are  the  offspring  of  an  indigenous  wild  species 
dogs  can  be  referred  to  any  single  wild  original ;  living  in  the  jungles  and  in  the  lower  Himalaya 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  several  range ;  this  resembles  the  jackal  more  than  the 
aboriginal  species,  witfi  the  faculty  of  iutermiz-  wott  but  is  more  bulky  in  body  and  lower  on 
ing,  including,  beside  wild  dogs  (like  the  buansu,  the  legs ;   the  voice  is  yelping  and  howling, 
dingo,  &c.),  the  wol^  lackal,  and  fox,  as  parents  Other  red  wild  dogs  are  found  in  Sumatra  and 
of  our  dogs ;  that  a  dhole  or  a  thous  may  have  Java.    The  New  Holland  dingo  {C*  Atutralana 
been  the  father  of  the  greyhound  races ;  that  a  of  authors)  is  a  wild  dog  which  has  been  par- 
lost  or  undiscovered  species,  allied  to  canis  tri-  tially  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  is  no 
color  or  hycma  tenatica^  may  have  been  the  doubt  an  indigenous  inhabitant,  not  introduced 
source  of  the  short-muzzled,  strong-jawed  mas-  by  man ;  in  its  native  wilds  it  howls  in  a  mel- 
tifis.    Hamilton  Smith  classes  the  dogs  accord-  ancholy  manner,  and  it  is  more  than  a  match 
ing  to  their  apparent  affinities  with  wild  canines  for  a  domestic  dog  of  the  same  size ;  it  hunts 
in  corresponding  latitudes ;  the  arctic  dogs  with  in  small  packs,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  is  very 
wolves ;  the  dogs  of  the  south  with  the  jackal  active  and  fierce.    It  stands  about  2  feet  high ; 
in  the  old  world,  and  with  the  aguara  canines  the  color  above  is  fulvous,  spotted  with  white, 
in  South  America.    The  Indian  dogs  may  be  paler  on  the  sides  and  throat,  and  whitish  be* 
traced  to  the  prairie  wolf  and  the  Mexican  low ;  it  carries  the  tail  horizontally,  and  runs 
coyotl,  and  in  Asia  to  the  jungle  koola.    What-  with  the  head  high  and  the  ears  turned  for* 
ever  may  have  been  their  originals,  it  is  alto-  ward.   The  genus  tliouB^  of  which  the  typical 
gether  probable  that  the  primitive  dogs,  like  the  species  is  the  wild  dog  of  Egypt  ((7.  anfAt/iE, 
other  domestic   animals,  were  very  different  F.  Cuv.),  resembles  the  wolf  on  a  small  scale, 
from  any  of  the  present  races,  and  perhaps  from  being  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  of  a  light 
any  now  easting  canines. — ^The  first  genus  of  structure,  with  rather  short  tail,  close,  ochry 
wild  dogs  is  lyeiscus  (Smith),  embracing  the  fur,  barred  or  pencilled  with  black  and  white ; 
prairie  wolf  and  coyotl  of  North  America,  and  the  species  do  not  burrow,  and  are  not  grega- 
the  koola  of  India ;  the  head  is  broad,  the  muz-  rious,   seldom    howl,   and  have  no   offensive 
zle  pointed,  ears  erect,  ftir  short,  tail  bushy ;  smell ;  they  all  have  the  tip  of  the  tail  black, 
stature  about  26  inches ;  the  disposition  is  more  and  prefer  rocky,  sandy  districts,  where  there 
peaceable  than  that  of  the  wolf;  the  voice  bark-  are  bushes  and  water.   Hamilton  Smith  is  of  the 
ing ;  they  are  gregarious  and  live  in  burrows,  opinion  that  the  greyhound  of  the  desert  was 
It  is  probable  that  the  aboriginal  Indian  dog  is  originally  derived  from  one  of  the  species  of 
derived  from  the  first  two ;  the  color  is  ashy  this  section.  It  is  found  from  Egypt  and  Arabia 
gray,  with  some  white  on  the  tail  and  breast ;  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.    South  America, 
and,  when  hunting  in  packs,  these  animals  are  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  had  its 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  domestic  dogs,  indigenous  canines,  all  with  a  tendency  to  ellip- 
Thoy  are  named  L,  latrans,  L,  cagottis^  and  L.  tical  pupils,  though  less  so  than  in  true  foxes; 
tigris.    The  red  wild  dogs,  forming  the  genus  among  these  are  3ie  aguara  dogs,  genus  duncyon 
chryseuM  (Smith),  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  (Smith).    These  are  between  the  wolf  and  fox 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Australian  islands ;  the  in  form,  with  bulky  body  and  short  legs ;  they 
muzzle  is  less  pointed  than  in  lyciseus^  and  the  burrow  and  are  more  social  and  gentle  than  the 
tail  less  bushy ;  they  are  ^y  and  fierce,  seldom  aguara  wolf  (0,  juhatus^  Desm.).    This  groim 
burrow,  hunt  in  troops,  and  bark,  and  are  about  seems  to  represent  the  thouB  of  the  old  world, 
24  inches  high ;  they  want  the  2d  tubercular  though  the  forehead  is  more  rounded,  and  the 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  said  to  have  the  tail  consists  of  an  imperfect  brush ;  the  pre- 
soles  of  the  feet  hairy ;  they  destroy  manv  of  vailing  color  is  fulvous  brown,  often  witn  a 
the  young  of  the  larger  cats ;  they  differ  from  hoary  tinge ;  the  face  looks  like  that  of  the  fox ; 
wolves  and  jackals  in  their  habits  and  instincts,  they  are  not  very  shy,  and  are  capable  of  being 
and  approximate  the  domestic  dog  in  the  small  domesticated ;  they  are  great  thieves,  with  a 
size  of  the  anal  glands.   The  presence  of  one  of  propensity  to  conceal  objects  of  no  use  as  food ; 
these  species  in  Europe  probably  gave  rise  by  beside  the  usual  articles  of  diet,  they  will  eat 
their  nightly  hunting  to  Uie  German  legend  of  fish,  crabs,  reptiles,  insects,  small  birds,  and  even 
the  wild  hunter  and  his  demon  houn^    The  moUusks  and  berries ;  they  are  generally  silent 
buansu  of  Nepaul  (  C,  prirruevvB^  Hodg.)  is  of  a  animals,  and  hunt  by  day  or  by  moonlight ;  they 
deep  rust  color  above  and  yellowish  below ;  it  are  good  swimmers.    There  are  several  species 
is  intermediate  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  jack-  described,  ranging  from  Surinam  to  the  Falkland 
al,  hunting  by  day  or  night  by  the  scent  chiefly,  islands;  the  domesticated  specimens  differ  but 
in  small  troops ;  there  are  several  varieties  in  little  from  the  wild  originals,  except  in  the  tail 
the  wooded  mountains  of  British  India.    The  being  less  bushy ;  the  average  height  is  from 
dhole  of  India  (C.  scylax^  Smith)  is  more  alen-  14  to  16  inches;  there  are  5  toea  to  each  foot, 
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tnd  the  gape  of  the  month  U  larre  and  wolf-  the  place  of  horses  daring  the  winter . 

like ;  thej  Imot  pacas,  agoutis,  and  wild  galli-  travelling  over  the  fdow,  attached  to  tLe  dcfr 

naoeous  birds.    All  these  wild  dogs  cross  with  train,  transporting  provisions,  merchandise,  and 

the  domesticated  ones  of  the  country,  forming  even  the  mails ;  they  are  hardy,  easily  managed, 

the  most  complicated   intermixtures. — Before  strong,  bearing  abuse,  scanty  food,  and  fiuigne 

proceeding  to  the  proper  domesticated  dogs,  it  without  murmur  ;  they  are  invaluable  to  the 

will  be  well  to  notice  certain  varieties  which  hunter,  Indian,  half-breed,  and  traveller  in  these 

have  relapsed  into  a  wild  state,  and,  subsisting  snow-clad  regions ;  no  {uuticular  brec«d  is  tonghfi 

for  several  generations  by  their  own  resources,  for,  the  only  qualities  valued  being  strength  and 

have  resumed  most  if  not  all  of  tlio  ori^nal  endurance.    The  Newfoundland  dog  (C.  Terrm 

characteristics  of  that  state.     In  Asia  Minor  J^ora^  Smith)  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Amen- 

there  is  a  race  of  these  feral  dogs  (as  Hamilton  ca;  it  is  longer  than  the  Esquimaux  dog;  less 

Smith  calls  them),  of  nearly  the  size  of  the  local  compact,  with  a  wider  muzzle,  drooping  ean^ 

wolf,  and  resembling  the  shepherd*s  dog  except  and  with  long  hair  disposed  to  curl ;    it  is  a 

that  they  have  a  more  bushy  tail,  sharper  nose,  handsome  and  powerful  dog,  very  intelligent 

and  the  fur  rufous  gray,  and  that  they  hunt  in  and  trusty,  and  of  a  kind  disposition ;  the  pure 

gicks  in  open  day.    A  smaller  breed  is  found  in  breed  is  dmost  semi-palmated,  making  them  the 
ussia.    In  St  Domingo  there  is  a  largo  feral  best  water  dogs ;  crossed  with  the  honnd,  they 
dog  of  the  race  of  hounds  formerly  used  by  the  attain  an  enormous  size ;  the  general  color  is 
Spaniards  in  their  western  conquests:  this  dog  black,  with  some  fulvous  about  the  eyes,  noa^ 
is  of  large  size,  about  28  inches  high,  with  a  throat,  and  joints,  and  white  about  the  feet  and 
head  like  a  terrier,  and  the  general  color  pale  end  of  the  tail.    Anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of 
bluish  ash ;  its  scent  is  very  fine,  and  it  follows  this  well-known  breed  are  innumerable.     The 
ita  prey  with  great  speed,  attacking  it  with  Kootka  dog  (T.  fan i^^r.  Smith)  is  noted  for  its 
ferocity  when  overtaken ;  flocks  sometimes  suf-  thick  and  matted  fur,  which  the  natives  mix 
fer  from  its  depredations ;  it  is  believed  that  it  with  wool  and  make  into  garments  ;    the  de- 
was  iutroduora  into  Spain  from  the  north,  such  scribcr  of  this  species  tliinks  that  it  indicates 
is  its  resemblance  to  the  Danish  dog.    In  the  that  the  Esauiinaux  and  Newfoundland  races 
pampas  of  South  America  are  troops  of  feral  were  deriveu  from  Asiatic  originala,  perhaps 
dogs,  a  mixture  of  all  the  breeds  of  the  country ;  from  the  dog  of  Siberia.    At  the  heaci  cf  the 
their  ears  are  erect  as  in  true  wild  canines ;  they  list  of  the  domestic  canines  of  temperate  Europe 
are  bold  and  cunning,  destroying  many  of  the  stands  the  shepherd*s  dog  {C,  dometticut^  Linn.), 
young  of  the  wild  herds  of  cattle  and  horses;  still  with  tlie  wolf-like  stature,  head,  and  hair; 
when  redomesticated,  they  are  remarkable  for  its  appearance  is  rather  unpromising;  its  shapi^ 
their  courage,  sagacity,  and  acute  sense  of  smell,  hair  is  generally  varied  nlack  and  gray,   the 
— Of  the  true  domesticated  races,  the  arctic  dogs  ears  are  short  and  erect,  and  the  tail  is'bo^hy 
of  botli  hemispheres  are  of  large  size,  wolfish  and  curved ;   having  been  trained  from  time 
aspect,  witli  pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  and  long  immemorial  to  the  care  of  fliK-ks,  its  pccalinr 
hair  of  mixed  black  and  white  colors;  they  are  faculties  seem  to  be  instinctive,  and  its  sapi- 
fierce  in  tlivir  dUfKMiitions,  bold,  and  strong ;  city,  fidelity,  and  courage  are  not  exovlled  by 
thev  swim  excellently,  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  any  species  of  dog ;  the  heiffht  is  not  quite  2 
will  drag  the  native  tJedges  for  hours  at  a  time  feet,  but  the  form  is  mu<x.>ular.    This  bre«.d  i« 
several  miles  an  hour.     The  recent  arctic  voy-  confined  to  teniiierato  and  southern   £ur%tj>e. 
ages  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  made  The  true  shepherd's  dog  attends  the  fiin-ks 
tlie  reader  familiar  with  the  habits  and  valuable  kceiw  them  together,  and  protects  them  fr«  i:; 
proi»ertie3  of  the  Esquimaux  dopt,  and  even  violence.     A  variety  callou  tlie  drover*s  di>-j. 
their  api)earance  is  well  known  from  specimens  somewhat  larp.*r  and  more  rugged,  li  of  gr\.-at 
brought  homo  by  the  returned  explorers.    This  assistance  in  driving  {^leep  and  cattle  to  mark«.;. 
Bpeoie^  {ciini*  borraiis^  Desm.)  is  pn>bub]y  tlie  The  great  woIf-<log  (C,  PomrrauHMt  IJnn.)  lia."* 
aameos  the  Siberian  dog.   The  Ilnre  Indian  dog  all  the  sogiicitv  of  the  s)iepherd*s  dog,  with  a 
(C  httjtyjiut,  Kiel).),  ar<Hirding  to  Sir  John  Rich-  strengtli  which  enables  him  to  resist  suoc«^««- 
ardsou,  U  peculiar  to  tlie  retrion  of  the  Macken-  fully  the  attack  of  a  wolf ;  it  is  of  large  »ize, 
zie  rivtT  and  Cireat  IWar  Like ;   it  is  iiitenno-  whitish  clouded  with  bn)wn,  with  pointed  nc-«o, 
diatein  size  between  tlie  wolf  and  fox,  has  erect  erect  ears,  and  lon;r  ^ilky  hair;  it  is  ni«vst  c\*in- 
ears,  biL^hy  tail,  and  a  general  gray  color,  with  mon  in  southern  Kuroi>e.    The  Alpine  or  di>g 
white  and  block  markings ;  the  hair  is  long,  and  of  St.  IWriiard  is  universally  known  for  \\U  kt- 
at  its  base,  as  in  all  arctic  dogs,  is  a  thick  woiil ;  vices  in  dis4M>vering  and  assisting  snow-lkowil- 
it   \A  alM>ut  14   inches   high,  and   is  um.'<1   for  dered  travellers  in  tlie  higher  Alps  ;    the  oM 
hunting  and  not  for  draught;  it  is  phivful  and  rai*e  resembled  the  Newfoundland  dog,  but  tho 
aflTectiiniale,  though  not  very  docile.   These  an*-  present  dogs  arc  short-haire<l,  with  very  l»n«a«! 
tic  can  i  IK'S,  if  not  pure  wild  sfK-cies,  are  pn>l»-  feet,  and  generally  of  a  fawn  color  ;  thvir  I -.irk 
ably  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  wolf  and  is  unconiinonly  luud  and  deep.    Tliey  are  train - 
the   lycis4*an  dogs  before  described.      In   tlie  ed  to  carry  foixl,  wine,  and  warm  coverings  at- 
territory  ot  the  lJud&on*s  bay  company,  in  C*an-  tai*htii  to  their  Inxlii's  and  necks  ;  they  depart 
ada,  and   in   the   Ijike   Sufierior  mineral  dis-  in  the  morning,  after  violent  snow  Morru«.  in 
trict,  thert)  u  a  mongrel  race  of  dogs  which  take  soarvh  of  buried  travellers,  and  are  followed  by 
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the  monks.  Many  lives  have  been  saved  throngli  mnch  of  their  elevation  above  the  brnte  to 

their  instramentalitj  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  the  possession  of  the  dog.    That  man  has  been 

when  the  roads  are  better  and  more  easily  fol-  able  to  make  such  extensive  use  of  this  ammal 

lowed,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper  valleys  mnst  depend  on  innate  qualities  in  the  races,  as, 

more  nnraerons,  their  services  are  less  freqnent-  for  instance,  keenness  of  scent  and  the  desire  to 

ly  called  for.    In  the  subdivision  of  the  watch  chase,  in  the  bound;  the  impulse  to  seek  ob- 

dogs  of  F.  Cuvier  are  found  some  of  the  lai^est  jects,  in  the  spaniel  and  pointer ;  the  tendency 

canines,  and  especially  the  fierce  races  mention-  to  watch  and  guard^  in  the  shepherd's  dog  and 

ed  by  ancient  authors ;  they  have  short  hair  mastiff.    The  activity  of  their  brain  is  shown 

and  a  wide  muzzle,  but  in  their  skulls  they  re-  by  their  proneness  to  dream,  during  which  state 

semble  the  wolf;  the  typical  color  is  rufousL  they  go  through  all  the  mental  exercises  they 

which  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  black  ana  would  use  when  awake.    It  b  sdd  that  the 

white;  occupying  the  northern  temperate  zone,  ancients  were  fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs;  it  is 

they  are  probably  descended  from  the  lyciscan  well  known  that  the  Polynesians,  Chinese,  and 

dogs,  mixed  toward  the  south  with  the  mastiff  American  Indians  consider  it  a  great  delicacy; 

race.    They  are  less  docile  and  sagacious  than  when  fed  principally  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  pnl- 

the  former  groups,  but  more  watchful  and  noisy,  atable  and  nutritious,  as  many  a  traveller  in  the 

and  with  considerable  courage,  and  are  there-  Bocky  mountains  and  in  the  northwest  territo- 

fore  generally  kept  by  the  humbler  classes  to  ries  has  had  occasion  to  experience. — The  mon- 

protect  their  farms  ;   from  this  cause  they  are  uments  of  Egypt  show  that  dogs,  like  men,  were 

greatly  crossed,  and  are  doubtless  the  progeni-  as  distinct  in  their  races  thousands  of  years  ago 

tors  of  the  mongrel  races  of  western  Europe ;  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  becomes  interei^ 

from  their  moderate  powers  of  smelling  they  ingtoinquireif  there  are  fossil  dogs.    Fossil  ca- 

are  of  little  use  in  hunting.  The  Suliote  dog  {O  nines  have  certainly  been  found,  but  these  have 

Suillus,  Gmel.),  sometimes  called  boar  hound  in  without  examination  been  referred  as  a  matter 

Germany,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  breeds ;  of  course  to  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  not 

it  has  been  known  to  be  nearly  4  feet  high  at  to  dogs;  these  are  chiefly  met  with  in  theplio- 

the  shoulder.    Resembling  this  is  the  Banish  cene  caves,  in  the  drift,  and  in  the  alluvium.   It 

dog  (0.  glauetii,  Smith.),  but  smoother,  with  has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  is  very  diffi- 

shorter  ears,  and  of  a  ^aty  blue  color.    The  cult  to  dbtinguish  the  different  species  of  can- 

matin  dog  (  C,  laniarius,  Linn.)  has  the  head  idm  by  their  skeletoiM,  except  by  the  size  of  the 

elongated  and  the  forehead  flat,  the  ears  pendu-  bones.    The  teeth  of  the  domestic  dog  have  the 

lous  at  the  tips,  the  hair  rugged,  of  a  yellowish  last  tubercular  tooth  wider  than  that  of  the  wolf^ 

fawn  color  with  blackish  rays ;  the  height  is  and  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  cave  dogs  differ 

about  2  feet ;  being  bold,  strong,  and  active,  it  from  those  of  the  domestic  races  only  in  being 

is  valuable  for  a  house  and  sheep  dog.    The  Poe  larger.    Dr.  Lund  discovered  fossil  dogs  larger 

dog  (  C.  Paeifictu,  Smith)  seems  to  be  indige-  than  any  now  living  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  asso- 

nous  to  the  South  sea  islands,  and  once  was  ciated  with  an  extinct  monkey ;  a  similar  asso* 

very  abundant  in  the  Sandwich  group ;  the  ciation  has  been  found  in  a  stratum  of  marl, 

muzzle  is  pointed,  the  ears  erect,  the  back  long,  under  compact  limestone,  in  the  Pyr^n^es.    Dr. 

the  limbs  crooked,  and  the  hair  smooth  and  Schmerling  has  described  several  fossils  of  the 

tan-colored  ;  its  food  is  vegetable,  with  a  little  true  dog,  evidently  belonging  to  2  distinct  va- 

flsh,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  rieties,  differing  in  size  mm  those  of  the  wolf 

as  an  article  of  diet;  the  aboriginal  race  is  and  fox  found  in  the  same  locality.    Cuvier  says 

now  lost,  from  mixture  with    the  imported  of  the  bones  of  a  fossil  eanis  from  the  cave  of 

dogs  of  Europe.    The  dogs  of  Patagonia  are  as  Gaylenreuth,  that  they  resemble  those  of  the 

large  as  fox  hounds,  and  wolf-like  in  appear-  dog  more  than  the  wol^  yet  he  does  not  pod« 

ance ;  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  smaller,  re-  tively  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  former, 

sembling  a  cross  between  the  fox,  shepherd's  Marcel  de  Serres  has  described  2  species  of 

dog,  and  terrier ;  their  dogs  are  of  great  value  dogs  found  in  a  marine   tertiary  limestone, 

to  the  natives  of  these  regions.    In  France  and  one  resembling  the  pointer,  the  other  much 

several  other  countries,  especially  Holland,  dogs  smaller.    The  fh>ntal  elevation  in  the. skull  of 

are  frequently  employed  as  draught  animafii,  the  dog  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wolf^  and  the 

and  in  Kamtchatka  and  Greenland^  almost  ex-  skull  of  a  small  canine  with  this  character 

clusively  for  the   same  purpose. — From  the  strongly  marked,  from  a  bone  cave  in  England, 

above  remarks  it  must  be  evident  that  the  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Clift  that  of  a  small 

dogs  are  the  most  complete  and  useful  con-  bull-dog  or  a  large  pug.    Distinct  traces  of  at 

quest  ever  made  by  man;  all  their  faculties  least  4  types  of  dogs  have  been  found  in  a  fossil 

have  been  rendered  subservient  to  him,  for  state,  the  Canary  dog,  the  pointer,  the  hound, 

his  pleasure  and  profit,  for  his  safety  a^nst  and  the  bull-dog,  with  a  smaller  one  classed  by 

his  own  kind  and  other  animals.    Cuvier  has  Schmerliuff  with  the  turnspit;  and  as  many  of 

asserted  that  the  dog  was  perhaps  necessary  these  are  known  to  be  hybrids,  the  list  must 

for  the  establishment  of  human  society ;  though  probably  be  further  enlarged.    The  certain  an- 

this  may  not  be  apparent  in  the  most  highly  tiquity  of  these  bones,  whether  they  have  been 

civilized  communities,  a  moment's  reflection  referred  to  the  proper  race  of  dogs  or  not,  is 

will  convince  us  that  barbarous  nations  owe  sufflcient  to  destroy  the  claims  of  the  wol^  or 


jackal,  or  fox,  to  the  eiclo^Te  patcmity  of  the  time  tlicj  ura  eaallv  taught  bj  the  hook  ;  thcr 

OOineatic dogg.    Asthereorennuoubtcdwildca-  fi.-i.-d  on  gurbsge,  and  ma;  pronerlj  be   colkd 

nines  which  oro  true  docs,  there  is  no  improba-  the  KaTungera  oT  the  sea.    The  joucg  are 

bilitf  tliataome  of  these  fossil  remains  niay  have  broaght  forth  olive,  and  are  often  seea  awLm- 

beloDgcd  to  sncb  prior  to  their  eabjugation  and  ming  about  vitli  the  jolt  bag  attached.     In  the 

domebtication  hy  man;  and  there  is  no  more  British  provinces  the;  are  dried,  and   in   the 

DecewitT  of  referring  the  foasil  canines~to  a  ein-  winter  given  to  jiigi,  whicli  thrive  well   Dpun 

gle  apeeies  than  the  domesticated  ones.    The  them ;  the  refuse  parts  are  osed  fur  insnare. 

■IM  of  the  fosnl  dogs  is  no  greater  than  that  of  The  dog-Hih  (acanlhia*)  of  Eurojie  is  a  ditferent 

■oma  IMngraces  mentioned  In  thetext. — Those  sbecice ;  its  fiesb  is  eaten  in  Scotland.    Along 

deairons  of  purstiing  the  subject  of  do^s  more  the  east  coast  of  England  it  is  called  the  Lime- 

falljr  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  Uuffun,  dog ;  it  is  a  great  pest  to  the  flsliermen  b7  cul- 

Fr^tricCuvier,  andCol.  Hamilton  Smith.   (See  ting  off  their  hooks;  accordiag  to  Mr.  Couch,  il 

also  Ueaole,  liLooniioraD,  Bru.-Doo,  Gbbt-  bends  itself  into  a  bow  for  the  purpose  of  luin^ 

norsD,  UocND,  MA^nrr,  Poisres,  IJrAxiaL,  its  spines,  and  then  by  a  andden  motion  c*ase« 

Tkbrieh.)  tliem  to  spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions. 

SOCi  DATS  (I.at.  dit*  eanUularal),  among  Three  species  of  tcj/llium  (Cnv.),  of  a  reddi^- 

the  ancients,  the  [leriod  of  greatest  heat  in  sum-  brown  color  with  nnnierous  spots,  are  cftlletl 

mer,  so  named  bccaui^e  in  the  lutituilcs  of  the  dog-fish  in  Eorcinc.    There  U  ouotticr  shark 

Ueditermnean  tliis  pcriud  nearly  corresponded  QnjiiUlut  erniu,  llitch.),  olira  Tivijiarous,  calW 

with  that  in  which  the  diig  star  rose  at  the  dog-Sili.    In  this  genus  llio  tecih  are  hliini, 

aame  time  with  the  sun.     To  this  conjunction  funning  a  close  pavement  in  each  juw  ;  the  fir»t 

all  antiiiuitj,  and  all  the  later  followers  of  jadi-  duraal  is  in  advance  of  the  ventrab ;  there  ar<.' 

rial  astrology,  a.4cribe<l  a  malignant  influence,  noapines;  the  bod}' is  cylindrical  ami  dongatt-J, 

The  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star  is  a  very  in-  of  a  unifonii  slate  color  un  the  bnek  and  aidv^ 

definite  plicnomenon;  its  precise  dates  cannot  and  dusky  white  below;  tlie  head  is  flat  be- 

ba  determined,  and  owing  to  the  prcccMiou  of  tn'ecn  the  eyes.     This  sliark  grow.'*  to  a  length 

the  equinoxes  it  does  not  now  occur  till  about  of  S  feet,  and  is  very  common  in  Lung  LJund 

Aug.  10,  when  the  greatest  heat  of  the  season  sound,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets  spread  for  other 

is  often  over.     60  nnccrtaia  is  the  time  that  the  fi^h ;  fKiin  the  form  of  tlie  ti-eth  it  is  probable 

ancieuts  indiscriminately  a:^ribe  the  evil  intln-  tliat  the  food  consists  principally  of  crtLttaCi-a 

ence  to  Sirius  and  Frocyon  (the  large.'t  stars  re-  and  mollutiks ;  it  is  not  coiiimon  on  the  coast  of 

ntectively  of  Canis  Ifajor  and  Minor),  though  Massachusetts,  but  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of 

tnere  is  several  days' difference  in  their  heliacal  New  Jersey,  whi>re  it  is  very  tmublesoiud  tu 

risings.     The  modern  olmanao  makers  some-  the  flsbermen  by  stealing  their  baits  and  driving 

times  reckon  the  dog  days  fVom  Jnly  24  to  away  oilier  more  valnble  sjieeies;  iu  Aesh  U 

Aug.  S4,  nnil  sometimes  from  Jnty  3  to  Aug.  11.  course,  rank,  and  nnjialatable,  tliough  oei.-asi(<n- 

I>0(!-Flf>II,  a  cartilaginous  plagiostome,  of  allycalen.    [n  Euro|>o  the  species  of  this  gcbL* 

the  family  n^'iaUihr  or  sliark^  and  tlio  genus  are ufteu called  houmt-lisb;  the  Jf. /irrw|(.'nv.  1 

a»inthiiu  (liis^u),  of   the  ela.->8  se1achian.H  of  Is  called  the  smooth  hound  from  thu  sol^uir^ 

Agossiz.  Thisginus  t:<chamcterize>ll>y3ilorsul  of  the  »kin,  and  ray-mcmthi'd  duf!-ti>h   fn'u 

fins  with  a  Kiroiig  niine  before  each ;  the  l>t  dor-  the  tieculiar  eoiifomialinn  of  the  tevth.    Thw 

•ol  is  l>L-hiiid  till)  line  of  peetoral^  the  2d  be-  sharks  ore  called  dog&ih  jTobahly  fmin  thvif 

tweentheveiitrulaudcauilal^paces;  uoanol  fln;  hunting  for  prty  <ir  fuod  in  large  )>a(-k:i,  lilte 

temporal  oHdccs  Lirge;  skin  ruugh  in  one  direc-  hounds.    The  diig-fisli  of  the  gr«at  lakes  cf 

tion,  tliv  scales  heart-shapL'd   with  a  n-iilnd  Nurth  America  is  a  suft-rayvd  bony  fi.-Ii,  gen- 

aline  direclol  backward  i  teeth  in  several  rows  crally  placed  in  the  herrin};  family,  and   tLo 

larp  anil  cutting,  with  the  {loinld  directvd  genus  (luii'i  (Linn.) :  the  t^potti.tl  Ma,  one  at 

backward  and  outward.    Tliv  common  dKi;-!).^!  Uie  co<l  fuiiiity  iuliabitiiig  frv^h  water,  is  also 

{A.  AmtrifiiiiH*,  Sforer)  h-is  thi-  upiier  [uirt  of  iucurrtctlv  culled  dog-fish  by  Lesueur. 

the  botly  of  a  slato  c.ilor,  d.-i-[ie«t  on  the  head  DOtl  lTBi\!>S.     See CotCH  Giu.-v. 

■nd  lightest  on  the  ^e^  and  white  below ;  ju.st  UOli  M'.Vll,  or  Sums,  the  brightest  and  in 

nnder  tlic  anterior  iiortiiin  of  the  lulvral  line  is  appearance  tlie  largest  of  the  fixed  stars,  named 

a  row  of  circular  whfio  >-i>»ts.  and  a  few  simihir  fmiu  the  eousU-llation  Couis  M^or  in  which  it 


)  are  irreguLirlj  dizXributtd  tm  the  back ;  apjiears.  It  is  tlio  Sotliis  of  the  ancient  ^Tp- 
lUB  young  are  still  more  »iHittt.-d ;  ihv  length  tion-s  and  is  one  of  tlio  0  fixed  Stan  « Uch 
doe*  nut  exceed  fi  ft-et.    Thu  s[x.'rics  is  fi>uud    Itolemy  enumerates  in  his  catalogna  a*  of  n 


from  Davis's  straits  Ui  N'ew  .Tersey.     Dug-fish  fiery  red  (.Vwipfjoi)  ""lor. 

in  niring  nnd  autumn  apiH-ar  in  lar^re  numbers  {Xitt,  Quail,  i.  1)  redder  than  MariL    It 

in  Mv-Mi-husetts  bay,  and  the  ri-siilcnts  uf  finiu  present  a  ]>cricctl;-  '  ' 

towns  i-n  l.'upc  i'od  give  up  all  other  bii-iiies^  ut  the  only  eiainpleo: 

these  tiuK.H  to  fish  for  (hem ;  they  are  vnlunblo  of  color  in  tlio  ap] 

for  the  oil  from  ilie  livers,  for  the  food  of  eaitlt-,  nndonbu.'dly  alreat 

and  fi>r  the  poli-hing  propertv  of  their  skin.  Drahe,  but  of  tb* 

The  wiipht  vari.-»  fr.m  8  to  23  lbs. ;  they  n-  little  evidence.  1 

main  in  shallow  water  3  or  4  duys  at  which  gaui  (AUrsgai 
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ably  follows  Ptolem  j,  nn3,  if  Sirins  had  then  maud  of  the  atmj  and  tho  opportunity  of  proflt- 

been  ^hite,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  ing  by  the  frc<]uciit  Gtrifea  and  coDt«ntioiis  of 

and  rcmiurk  upon  the  cbange.     Tlie  Egyptians  the  differeot  conncil^  and  classes ;  and  the  offloe 

reckoned  their  year  from  one  heliacal  rising  of  became  so  bnrdensoine,  that  a  jaw  had  to  be 

(he  dog  Btar  to  another,  which  was  therefore  framed  (1339)  prohibiting;  any  one  tram  laying 

called  the  "Sothio  year."  it  down,  and  that,  in  1367,  Contarini  had  to  b« 

DOGE  fLat.  rfux,  a  leader),  tho  title  of  the  forced  to  accept  it.    The  dngo  waa  now  bnt  the 

elective  cnief  magistrate  in  the  rcpnblica  of  president  of  the  council,  the  mouthpiece  of  tbe 

Venice  and  Genoa.    The  dijniity  or  office  was  republic;  he  received  smbossadora,  but  conld 

called  dogato.    The  doges  of  Venice  were  elect-  give  them  so  answer  of  his  own,  and  their  let- 

ed  for  life.    The  first  of  thein  was  called  to  the  ters  he  opened  in  the  preeence  of  the  aenate; 

dimity  in  the  year  607,    when  Venice  bad  money  was  stmck  in  his  name,  but  withoat  his 

scarcely  risen  to  tbe  Importance  of  a  city,  and  stamp  or  arms.    He  was  not  allowed  to  le&ve 

he  and  his  snccessora  ruled  it  as  sovereigns,  with  the  oity,  to  announce  his  accession  to  any  bat 

nearly  absolute  power.    But  when  the  stale  princes  of  Italy,  to  accept  presents,  to  pos- 

grew  mightier,  both  on  land  and  sea,  tbrongh  sessestatcs  in  foreign  coantries,  or  to  marry  his 

commerce  and  conquests,  its  proud  and  wealthy  danght^re  to  foreigners.    His  children  and  relft- 

nobles  continually  strove  to  check  the  power  tives  were  excluded  from  every  important  office. 

and  influence  of  their  elective  head,  and  the  He  was  surrounded  by  spies,  fined  for  every 

governmeotbecamo  more  and  more  oligarchical,  transgresaion,  and  his  conduct  ecm tin iied  after 

its  form  more  and  more  republican,  the  dogate  his  death  by  a  tribunal  of  S  inquisitors  and  S 

a  magistracy,  and  finally  a  mere  title.    A  great  correctors.  The  chief  magistrate  was  powerleae, 

change  in  Uie  constitution  toword  the  end  of  while  the  republic  was  mighty  from  its  oon- 

the  12ih  century  pnt    the  whole  legislative  qnestsin  Greece,  rich  fromthecommerceof  the 

power  into  tho  hands  of  the  council  of  470;  this  East,  and  glorious  in  tho  sciences  and  art;  he 

elected  the  executive  cotincil  of  6,  and  the  60  remained  powerless  when  the  republic,  stripped 

f>r«/ad<,  and  the  doge  was  elected  by  12  electors,  ofitseostem  possessions  by  the  Turks,  of  itacom- 

choeen  by  24  members  of  the  great  council,  merce  and  wealth  by  the  new  maritime  disoor- 

The  first  chief  magistrate  thus  elected  waa  Se-  eries,  languished  and  decayed.     The  office  WW 

faaatisno  Ziani  (IITS),  who,  in  order  to  make  hta  destroyed  with  the  state  inlT97,  by  the  French, 

dignity,  now  sWpped  of  every  power,  at  least  under  Bonaparte. — In  Genoa,  the  first  dogewaa 

popular,  distributed  money  among  the  people  elected  for  life  in  1339,  after  the  victory  of  the 

at  his  installation;  an  act  adopted  by  hissucces-  popular  party  over  that  of  the  nobility,  and  vol* 

SOTS  OS  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  on tarily  shared  hispowerwithacouncilof  state 

Another  ceremony,  introduced  by  the  same  consisting  of  13  members,  6  from  the  nobili^, 

doge,  was  that  of  marrying  the  sea,  by  a  ring  and  6  frvm  the  people.     But  during  the  long 

thrown  into  the  wavca  of  tlie  Adri.itic,  which  internal  and  external  contentions  of  this  repnV 

emblem  of  power  over  the  mighty  element  was  lie,  almost  continaally  agitated  by  schemes  of 

bestowed  upon  him  with  monv  other  marks  of  conquest  and  party  struggles,  the  dogate  wu 

dignity  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  whom  he  snp-  often  modified,  and  sometimes  even  abolished, 

ported  in  his  long  and  bloody  strn^le  against  Andrea  Bono,  the  great  admiral,  and  the  de- 

the  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  liarbarossa.  liverer  of  tho  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the 

A  new  council  of  40,  established  in  1179,  and  French  in  1628,  reorgonized  it,  ond  his  consti- 

vested  with  supreme  Juridical  power,  also  served  tution  remained,  but  alighily  altered,  till  the 

to  eireumsoribe  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge,  time  of  the  French  conquest  (17OT).  According 

It  was  in  vain  that  many  a  chief  magistrate  to  it,  the  doge,  who  must  be  a  noble,  and  60 

covered  his  office  ond  the  state  with  glory;  years  of  age,  was  elected  for  S  years ;  he  pr«- 

fn  vain  that  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  nearly  blind  sided  in  the  2  legislative  councils,  of  300  and  of 

octogenarian,  led  the  victorious  fleet  of  the  100;  had  the  right  of  propcfeing  and  vetoing 

4th  crUBOde  to  Constantinople  (120S-'4),  that  laws;  exercised  the  executive  power  with  IS 

he  was,  at  both  attacks,  among  the  nrst  to  secret  councillors;  and  resided  in  tho  palace  of 

Btorm  it,  that  he  refiised  the  oouqnered  impe-  the  repoblic.    Tlie  ceremonies  and  restrictions 

rial  crown;  the  growing  and  grasping  might  connected  with  his  election  and  dignity  were 

of  tbe  nobility  was  inceaumtly  bent  on  the  similar  to  those  in  Venice.    Napoleon,  having 

hnmiliation  of  th»  ao-called  chief  of  tbe  state,  founded  the  republic  of  Lignria,  restored  this 

wUA  WM  eonqdetad  in  tbe  ad  half  of  the  13th  ancient  dignity  (1802),  and  abolished  both  when 

I— I  III  J.  tni  at  tt«  beghuiing  of  the  next,  by  elected  emperor  of  the  French  (1604). 

kw,  the  moat  cotn-  DOGGER,  the  name  of  a  small  vessel  nsed 

tndircut   exercise  of  by  the  Dutch  fishermen,  especially  in  fishing  on 

^jr  been  flmned,  by  the  the  Doggerbank,    It  has  2  'masts,  and  is  not 

intrMho&Ki  nnderOrBdenigo  uf  the  hereditary  nnlike  a  ketch. 

Dotilliiy  tiiid  ItH  goblen  book,  ani .  the  «8Ub-  DOGGEBBAKX,  an  extensive  shosl  in  the 

lUimont  of  **""  t*"^*!!!.  ivninr>>i  (rf  \iL  suunuue  centre  of  the  North  sea.  The  water  on  this  bank 


^^^^Wgto 


doge  where  it  is  most  shallow  is  9  &thoms  in  depth, 
ivea.  and  abounds  in  fish.  An  obstinate  naval  battle 
•  waa  fbnght  there  on  Aug,  S,  1781,  between  the 
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Dotch  and  English  fleets,  in  which  both  were  xnncilage,  and  extracts,  which  last  contun  the 

much  crippled,  and  neither  could  claim  the  vie-  tannic  and  gallic  acid^  though  in  different  propor^ 

torr.  tions.    Their  medicinal  virtues  appear  almilar 

DOGS,  IsLB  07,  or  Poplar  MAjtsms,  a  pen-  and  eqnal  in  both  forms.    The  extract  and  re- 

inaola  in  the  river  Thames,  3  m.  below  London,  sin  p<>sse3s  all  their  active  powers.    The  bark 

and  opposite  Greenwich.    It  is  bounded  on  the  may  likewise  be  substituteu  for  galls  in  the 

north  by  the  West  India  docks,  and  is  rapidlj  manufacture  of  ink.    From  the  bark  of  the 

filling  up  with  establishments  for  heavy  manu-  roots  the  Indians  extract  an  excellent  scarlet  ilve. 

facturing,  iron  ship  building,  gas  works,  &c.  The  The  florida  dogwood  is  often  cultivated  as  an 

name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  formerly  ornamental  tree,  its  large  flowers,  which  rival 

the  place  where  the  king*s  hounds  were  kept.  the  whiteness  of  snow,  i^ording  a  pleasing  eon- 

DOGWOOD  (eomuiy  linn.X  a  shrub  or  tree  trast  with  the  deep  green  of  the  snrroanding 
of  the  order  tetrandria  monogynia^  under  the  foliage. — The  name  dogwood  is  improperly  giv- 
middle  size,  deciduous,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  en  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  the 
and  North  America^  of  which  there  are  several  rhu$  tenenata,  a  species  of  poisonous  snmacb. 
varieties.   C.  altem\folia  (IJnn.),  the  alternate-        DOIINA,  a  German  family  of  counts  {Bur^ 
leaved  dogwood,  is  a  small  deciduous  tree  in-  ffra/)^  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  times  of 
digenous  to  Korth  America,  and  is  found  in  Charlemagne,  and  many  of  whom  have  occupied 
shady  woods  or  by  river  banks  in  every  latitude,  high  ]>ositions  in  the  military  and  civil  ser\-ice 
It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  16  to  20  feet  of  Prussia. — Karl  FniEDRicn  Emil,  bom  March 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  and  acute;  flow-  4,  1784,  president  of  the  military  department 
era  white.  May  to  July ;  fruit  purple,  ripening  in  in  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  general  of  cavalry 
October.    Of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  the  in  1854,  when  he  retired  from  active  aervice, 
florida  dogwood  (^C,  florida^  Linn.^  is  the  most  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1859. 
beautiful,  and  in  its  native  soil  under  favorable        DOKOS,  or  Dokoes,  a  race  of  negroes  said 
circumstances  attains  a  height  of  30  to  85  feet«  to  inhabit  a  region  of  tropical  Africa,  S.  of 
The  specific  name  florida^  from  floreo^  to  bios-  Abyssinia,  near  the  river  Gojeb.  They  were  first 
Bom,  was  bestowed  because  of  tlio  profusion  of  fully  described  by  the  missionary  Dr.  KrapC  on 
the  flowers  it  puts  forth.    Specific  characters :  the  credit  of  a  Galla  slave  who  had  visited  their 
branches  shining ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  pale  country,  and  whose  relation  was  tliought  to  bear 
beneath  ;    flowers  umbellate,  protruded  after  every  mark  of  truth,  and  was  corroborated  by 
the  leaves ;  leaves  of  involucre  large,  roundish,  other  native  accounts.    According  to  this  man, 
retnso;  j>omes  ovate;  flowers  white  and  very  the  Dokos  are  4  feet  high,  of  a  dark  olive  corn- 
large.    It  is  found  as  far  north  as  New  Ilamp*  plcxion,  and  perfectly  wild.    They  go  naked, 
shire,  but  particularly  abounds  in  New  Jersey,  feed  on  ants,  snakes,  mice,  and  fruits,  evince 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland^  and  Virginia,  where  the  considerable  intelligence,  and  are  in  greot  r«^ 
soil  is  moist ;  in  Florida  and  the  Carulinas  it  de-  quest  by  the  people  of  Koifa  as  slave;*.     They 
serts  the  barrens  and  is  found  only  in  swamps,  have  no  government,  no  laws,  no  priority  uf 
In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  not  found  rank,  no  national  feelinp>,  no  idea  of  marri:L;ro, 
in  the  forests  except  where  tlie  soil  is  gravelly,  and  verv  little  si'nso  of  relipon.    The  mother 
It  was  first  described  in  Ray's  HUtoria  Phtnta-  abandons  her  child  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  pro- 
Tum^  published  in  1C80,  and  aftiTward  bvCates.  cure  its  own  food.    Their  country  is  subji^rt  t«> 
by  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Carol ina.^'    Wil-  almost  incessant  rains,  and  on  account  of  t!io 
liam  Hartram,  in  his  ^^  Travels  in  Carolina  and  hostility  of  the  surrounding  nations  is  ditSoult 
Florida,^*  published  in  1791,  describes  a  remark-  of  access.     It  is  rarely  visited  except  by  s-lave 
able  grove  of  dogwood  trees  in  Alabama,  ex-  dealers,  who  surround  the  wrotchi'd  sav.'kgv-s  in 
tending  for  0  or  10  miles.   The  trees  were  about  tiieir  thick  fonv^ts,  entice  them  down  from  the 
18  feet  higli,  spreading  horizontally,  their  limbs  trees  in  which  they  take  refuge,  and  drive  them 
meeting  and  interlocking  with  each  other  so  into  the  pLiins,  where  immen^ie  numbers  of  thern 
as  to  form  one  vast,  shady,  c<k>1  gn>ve,  so  dense  are  captunn].    They  have  a  horror  of  shivvrr, 
and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  Kuubeains   and  but  eai«ily  become  attached  to  their  nia>ti-rs. 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost  every  other  They  are  sui>iMiSi.'d  to  be  the  ^Mapnies**  whixo 
vegetable.    The  wotxl  of  this  tree  is  hnrd,  fine-  existence  has  U'cn  a  favorite  beliif  since  the 
grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  iH>lish.    It  davs  of  Homer. 

enters  into  the  construction  of  many  articles  of        boL,  a  French  town,  ci^»ital  of  a  cnnton  of 

ornament  and  utility,  such  as  the  handles  of  the  panic  nanie,  in  the  departnu-nt  of  Ille-it- 

mallets,  tova,  harrow  teetli,  hames  f«ir   horso  Vilaine;  iH»p.  4,1^1.     ltiHwn-tchi>«lly  built.  l<::t 

collars,  and  the  shiKMng  of  »led?«.     The  inner  c<mtains  atinecatht-dral,  andiHiM«4«is«rs  t*i»n*ii!iT- 

bark  of  the  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  has  pntv^Kl  able  historical  iiitere-t.    louring  the  miiMIe  a^-i^s 

an  excellent  sututitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  in-  it  m-as  again  and  apiiu  l*i*><ie^'d,  and  i»a<eHil  ii.!o 

temiittent  fever.    Dr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  in  a  many  ditlV'rcnt  hands.   In  179^)  it  wasgarri'M*r:id 

dissertation  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  the  by  the  Vemlean^,  und  suc(H's>fnny  resisted  an  at- 

bark  of  these  2  plants,  says  that  a  summary  tack  of  the  n.'pnhlican  tnKii>s.  The  old  ft»rtilira- 

rec^iitulation  of  the  exi>eriments  moile  by  him  tions  <tf  the  town  are  htill  standing:.    Its  trade  ii 

shows  that  the  eomus  florida  and  the  Peruvian  principal!  v  in  C4)rn,  hemp,  and  cider. 
bark  poMe»t  the  same  constituents,  that  is,  gum,        DOLuVbELLA,  Pubuus  Co^ujus,  a  Human 
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general,  celebrated  for  his  profligacy,  bom  aboat  and  of  the  arrondiaBement  72.185.  It  is  neat  and 

70  B.  C,  died  43  B.  0.    Notwithstanding  his  de-  well  bnUt,  and  sitnated  on  the  slope  and  at  the 

baacbed  character,  he  became  the  son-in-law  of  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  river 

Cicero,  and  enjoyed  several  high  offices  of  state.  Donbs,  near  the  canal  that  Joins  the  Rhone  and 

Alter  the  death  of  Cffisar,  Dolabella,  although  the  Rh\ne.    The  railway  mm  Dijon  to  Besan- 

the  former  had  always  been  his  friend,  professed  ^on,  which  passes  the  town,  gives  it  some  im- 

the  utmost  contempt  for  his  memory,  and,  being  portance  as  a  place  of  transit  l^tween  Paris  and 

supposed  a  good  republican,  obtained  the  con-  Switzerland.    It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 

snlship,  and  afterward  from  Antony  the  adminis-  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  is  situated  on 

tration  of  the  province  of  Syria.    On  his  way  the  old  road  leading  from  Lyons  to  the  Rhine, 

thither,  however,  he  committed  such  atrocious  Some  remains  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  an  an- 

extortions  and  crimes  that  the  senate  declared  cient  aqueduct  and  theatre,  are  still  to  be  seen, 

him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  he  was  kill-  It  was  n>r  a  time  the  capital  of  Frandie  Oomtd, 

ed  by  one  of  his  soldiers  at  his  own  order,  to  and  the  seat  of  a  parliament.  After  having  been 

avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  taken  once  or  twice  previously,  it  was  captured 

DOLCI,  or  Dolce,  Cablo,  or  Cablino,  an  and  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1674. 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence,  May  25, 1616,  DOLET,  £tiennb,  a  French  scholar  and 
died  there,  Jan.  17,  1686.  His  father,  grand-  printer,  bom  in  Orleans  in  1509,  burned  as  a 
father,  and  uncle  were  all  painters,  and  after  the  heretic  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1546.  He  was  very 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  placed  him  at  the  fond  of  classical  studies,  and  was  one  of  the 
ag|o  of  9  with  Jacopo  Vignali.  Under  Yignali's  especial  admirers  of  Cicero,  who  were  ridiculed 
tuition  Carious  genius  developed  itself  with  such  by  Erasmus,  and  warml  v  defended  by  Dolet  and 
remarkable  rapidity  that  after  a  few  years  he  was  others.  He  was  of  a  rash,  impetuous  disposition, 
able  to  attempt  successfully  a  full-length  figure  which  made  him  many  enemies,  who  lost  no 
of  St.  John.  He  next  produced  a  picture  of  his  opportunity  of  persecuting  him.  Having  been 
mother,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  which  oiten  accused  of  cherishing  heretical  sentiments, 
marked  these  early  productions  attracted  much  he  was  at  last  adjudged  an  aUieist  by  an  ecclesi* 
attention,  and  procured  for  him  employment  at  astical  court  at  raris,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
home  and  abroad.  Pietro  de*  Medici  was  among  pression  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  translation 
his  earliest  patrons,  and  brought  liim  into  notice  of  the  Axu>ehu$  of  Plato,  which  was  not  to  be 
at  court  lie  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  original ;  and  for  this  he  was  con« 
to  sacred  subjects,  a  branch  of  the  art  in  harmony  demned  and  burned. 

with  his  devout  disposition.    His  works  are  de-  DOLGORUKI,  the  name  of  a  princely  Rns* 

ficient  in  imaginative  genius,  but  they  are  all  sian  familv,  whose  origin  is  carried  back  to 

distinguished  by  agreeable  coloring,  a  remark-  Rurik,  and  several  members  of  which  occupy 

able  relief  produced  by  his  skilful  management  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country.    1. 

of  chiaroscuro,  a  singular  delicacy  of  composi-  Grioosi,  distingubhed  himself  by  the  valiant 

tioB,  and  a  finish  in  which  he  approached  al-  defence  of  a  monastery  near  Moscow  a^nst  the 

most  the  consummate  patience  and  industry  of  Poles  under  Sapieha  and  other  generals  (1608* 

the  great  Dutch  masters.    Although  he  was  '10).    II.  Maria,  was  married  in  1624  to  Ozar 

proverbially  slow  in  the  execution  of  his  paint-  Michael,  the  first  of  the  house  of  RomanofE^  but 

insa,  he  amassed  sufficient  wealth  for  the  honor-  died  4  months  after.    lU.  Tubi,  a  general  in 

able  support  of  his  family  of  8  children.    The  the  reigns  of  Alexis  and  Fedor,  was  killed  in 

sameness  of  expression  in  most  of  his  pictures  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes  after  the  death  of 

facilitates  copies  and  imitations,  which  conse-  ihe  latter  czar  in  1682,  while  defending  the 

quently  abound  all  over  Europe.    He  excelled  right  of  the  young  Peter  the  Great  to  the 

most  in  small  pictures,  and  the  themes  in  which  throne.    IV.  Mihail,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 

he  was  most  successful  are  borrowed  from  the  minister  of  Fedor,  perished  with  his  father.  Y. 

New  Testament.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  Yakob,  a  senator  of  Peter  the  Great,  noted  for 

'*  St  Anthony"  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  the  his  boldness  and  frankness  toward  his  master, 

^^  St.  Sebastian"  in  the  palazzoCordni,  the*' Four  died  in  1720.    It  is  said  that  one  day,  bavins 

Evangelists"  in  the  puazzo  Ricardi  at  Florence,  torn  to  pieces  an  imperial  ukase  in  full  councu 

and  ^  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  England,  of  the  senate,  he  app^UNsd  the  wrath  of  the 

in  the  marquis  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh,  czar,  who  threatened  to  kill  him,  by  the  words : 

Dresden  possesses  several  of  his  works,  includ-  **Tou  have  but  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  yon 

ing  ^  Hcrodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Bap-  will  find  a  CHitus  in  me."    YI.  Ivan,  was  the 

list"  and*' St.  Cecilia,  or  the  Organ  Player."  friend  of  Peter  II.,  to  whom  his  sister  Catharine 

Another  of  his  chief  productions,  ''Christ  on  was  betrothed ;  but  the  young  czar  having  died 

the  Mount  of  Olives,"  is  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  (1780),  he  was 

— AoNsss,  one  of  his  daughters,  who  married  a  exiled  to  Siberia  with  all  his  family  by  Biron, 

merchant  named  Carlo  Baci,  was  one  of  his  duke  of  Courland,  the  favorite  of  the  empress 

best  pupils,  and  the  most  successful  copyist  of  Anna.    Recalled  from  exile,  he  was  accused  of 

his  works.  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  empress,  and 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron-  executed  at  Novgorod  in  1789,  other  members 

dissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the  family  being  beheaded  or  exiled.    YIL 

of  the  Jura;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1856,  9,448,  Yasili,  commanded  the  army  of  Catharine  L 


io  th«  var  Bgt^iwt  Peruo,  wu  mode  field  mar-  thebuUoftheTTnitedStatOTaHnagttuidnoB^ 

shul  io  1T28,  baQuhed  to  Siberia  in  1T39  aaaa  ofaccoont.    B;  die  act  of  April  S,  ITH,  171} 

accomplice  of  the  preceding,  reralled  b7  the  grtins  of  porowlver  and24)  grainaof  pnrecaU 

em|)r(.v'«  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1755.    VIII.  were  declared  to  be  eqniTalent  one  toueotLi^ 

Vaiili,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  commander-  and  to  the  dollar  of  acconnt.    Atthkttf— -     - 


in-chief  of  the  army  of  Calhaiine  II.,  conquered  now  in  Great  Britain,  113  grains  (rf  pare  ^i 

the  Crimea  ia  a  abort  uunpaign  in  1771,  and  ro-  vero  the  equivalent  of  the  ponnd  ■terUng.    1^ 

eeived  Irom  ttie  empreM  the  ramamo  of  Erirn-  Talue  of  £1  in  federal  money,  therefore,  wh 

aLoi.     IX.  VuDiMiB,  resided  for  2^  years  as  $4  50.5.     Prior  to  this  date,  and  dnring  the  coc- 

tuinijter  of  Catharine  II.  at  thecourtof  Fruderio  federation,  the  dollar  of  accoont,  m  oompand 

the  Great,  whose  friendship  he  gained.    X.  withEterIiQgCDrTeDcy,hadbe«arat«dat  In  6^ 

YiTBi,  commanded  in  the  wais  of  Catharine  II.  which  waa  an  exaggerated  Tolnuioa   of  t^ 

against  the  Turks  and  Poles,  lignalizing  himself  Spanish  dollar;  and  inpreciM  acooidanee  viil 

b;  Lis  valor.    XI.  Ivax,  one  of  the  clnadcal  this  valuation  the  congtcss  of  the  coafedentioa 

rts  of  Russia,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  died  in  badcs[ablished$444.4asthecnstQmboiiaeTaliw 
Fetereborg  in  1823.  XII.  Patkl,  was  tho  of  the  poond  sterling.  The  effect  of  the  act  of 
■nthor  of  a  Sotiee  tur  la  priaeipala  familhi  17S2  was  really  to  reduce  the  value  of  onr  dol- 
dt  Svuie  (BruEwls,  1B43),  an  English  tmusla-  Inr  of  occonnt,  but  ^iparentlj  fc>  incR«ae  the 
tion  of  which,  with  BonoUIions  and  an  Intro-  value  of  the  pound  sterling  alMint  81  per  Mut. 
dnction,  appeared  in  London  in  1858.  liy  the  sot  of  June  23,  1834,  the  weight  of  fin* 
DOLL.U{,  the  monetary  unit  in  tho  rnitcd  go]dtothodo]larwasrcducedfrom24,T5toS3.3* 
States  and  several  other  countries,  both  of  coin-  graios;  and  3  j'ears  later,  Jan.  16,  1637,  it  was 
ed  money  and  money  of  acoonnL  All  values  in  fixed  at  S3.22  grains,  where  it  now  iemsia«, 
tho  United  States  ara  expressed  in  dollars  and  Comparing  this  latter  weight  with  the  poond 
cents,  or  hundredths.  The  term  mill,  for  tlie  storllng  of  113  grains,  we  £nd  an  apparvnt  in- 
n'n  ^^  ^  dollar,  is  rarely  employed.  The  Aiii-  crease  in  tho  value  of  £l  to  (4  86.C,  as  advaoM 
hr  unit,  OS  a  money  of  secoont,  was  established  of  exactly  Eloper  cent,  opon  the  old  Talnaxiea 
by  act  of  congre.ss  of  April  S,  1792,  and  the  a.ime  of  %\  44.4.  We  bavo  here  tlie  explanatioD  of 
act  providi's  for  the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  the  exiiiling  practice  in  tliis  counlry  of  qootias 
"of  the  value  of  a  Spnnisli  milled  dollar  as  the  stcrlingeickangoatQj  pcrceut.  premium,  whea 
eame  is  now  current.''  The  silver  dullar  was  it  is  really  at  par.  A  much  more  aimple  and 
first  coined  in  1794,  weighing  416  graini,  of  intelligible  mcttiod  would  be  to  stota  id  doQan 
vhich  3711  grains  were  pure  silver,  the  fineness  and  cents  the  ruling  rate  per  pound  sterling  for 
being  802.4  thou:>andihs.  Tho  act  of  Jan.  19,  bills  on  London,  «.  f .  |4  84,  $1 1-7,  i4  DO.  ic 
1837,  reduces  the  standard  weight  to41Sj  grains,  Spanish  dollars  were  cLitfiy  coined  in  tlie  Span- 
lot  increases  tho  fineness  to  toVk  t''^  ijutiniity  ish  American  colonies.  The  best  known  vaiirty 
of  pure  silver  remaining  371}  grains  as  UTorc;  waa  llio  pillar  dollar,  so  called  from  tlie  3  pil- 
■nd  at  these  rites  it  is  still  coined,  in  ]imite<I  lars  on  \\s  reverse,  representing  the  "  Pillars  ^it 
■mooijt  Tho  smalW  wlvvr  coins  are  nut  of  Ilcrcnlcs,"  the  ancient  uuine  of  iho  opposite  }>ro- 
cqwil  wuighl  pr»)"irtioiial]y.  (See  Cots-ii.)  Tlie  montories  at  the  straits  of  tHlirollar.  The  mde 
act  of  Uutl'Ii  3,  1>41),  directs  the  cuinogo  of  gold  imibitlou  of  tliv^w  pillars  in  writing,  cuunvcttb^ 
dollars.  They  were  i«ue<l  the  saiue  vviir.  wci).'!.-  thein  bv  a  scroll,  is  taid  to  hare  b«cn  the  ori^ 
ingSo['j  Rrain.-!,  -,^,  fine,  S.'ijVt  fH'ains  being  jmro  of  the  ilulior  mark  (f),  now  universally  bmULtr. 
giild.  All  other  cuius  of  the  I'oited  Scntes  are  A  more  i<ktiiublu  exjihination  is  that,  as  the  Jul- 
cilhvr  inultiiiles  or  subdivUons  of  the  dollar.  I:ir  cunsi-uJuf  6rr<i/«,  A  1'..  bviiigslanipcd  a[<>-n 
The  ti'niidoUar  i«uf  (ivrrnonorik'Tn.  I)urin;;thu  it,  theiiiiirk  wa.sdi.'i'i^ed  to  stand  fur  the  "p.ti.'o 
years  1517-'20  the  counts  of  Si'lilick,  uiidi-r  a  of  eight,"'  as  tho  dollar  was  coinmunly  eJlv»L 
right  of  uiniiiire  conferred  by  tlic  cnipvror  Sij^is-  Tho  two  vi-rticol  tines  distiDguishvU  it  from  the 
muud  in  14:i7  u|>on  their  gnuidratlii-r,  Ca^p^r  figure  8.  Tliv  !^|>aIli^'h  American  dollar*  coi«ciI 
Bchlick,  canik-d  to  be  struck  a  iSeries  of  eitwr  to  be  c>>ined  when  tht  colnnlis  bLTaine  tiidcpen- 
OMns  uf  1  oimce  weight,  and  wnrth  aimut  Il:t  dent.  aii>l  »itice  lh22  their  lilan'  in  romtuerv* 
eents  uf  onr  mun<.-y.  The^  pit.->-vr<  were  roirml  has  bevn  »iip)'lii.-<l  by  the  dulbrs  cf  Mviico. 
tX,  Joai'liiin>[hal  (JoMhiin's  vnlli'v),  a  tniTiin;;  lkilivi;i,  un<l  I'vrii.  (Pur  values  AcTi'vCcOi-.t 
townof  lUihemia.  and  Came  to  be  known  ill  (ir-  ItOLI.AUT  B.VY,  or  Tub  I><>LL«Kr  il.a:. 
culatiuiias  ^.M<-A<in»(/.j/fr,  and  ll,.-u  for  short-  Rihut  fSwI-ii.M  or  Ii-ll.iniu).  ut  ami  of  the 
ness  ThaUr:  andlliis  name  f>'r  cuius  and  inuni'V  German  iHvaii.  a!  uut  lo  m.  in  IriiL-ih  iriitn  N. 
of  au-uunl  hiu  been  widely  u-»-d  in  ll>v  iKTniun  to  S..  and  7  m.  in  bri;iJl!i.  It  liis  U'lwna 
states  ever  Niioe.  Sjnie  (ieniiun  e-hular^  how-  Iluiiovvr  and  th<.'  N.'lherlands.  and  rilcnd*  tt> 
ever,  derive  the  term  T^ii&T  from  (i/.nf,whiih  the  e-iiiury  or  n.ouili  of  the  rivirlJiis.  It  ia 
wa.'<u-iilinthemiddleagi's,di->i;:iiiLtini;B  pound  snp|HH.iHl  tu  Imve  Wi'ii  furnii-d  by  a  tcrribtv  in- 
ofguld.  In  Norway  and  Swedtii  uu' find  the  uniluti.n  in  1^77.  which  dwtruyed  Brarly  Su 
Ai^rr.  and  in  Sp^un  the  ifu/fru.  the  futuiiUJi  ypun-  villu^-is.  The  tva  has  sir.oo  needed  in  iudM 
llh  d»Uar  whirh  fur  reulurivi<  l!gnrvd  h>  t-oti-  ini'ii>i:re  from  thf  Hanoverian  shor^  and  serenl 
■|ncuou-lv  in  ilio  roiuinercv  of  tho  worRl.  It  thoii-iuid  aireii  of  land  have  be  -  ^  > 
WBslhuSi.»ni.ht.i:!ardoUHr(callfdaI«>lh.'mi<l-  IioI.I.IN'GCl:,  Iu!ial,aGe 
ciI  doli:ir  (ur  its  miikdedgv-j  tiiat  was  toktn  us  born  iu  liiunbetfiMajM, XT' 


Jan.  14, 1841.    He  wis  protgaeor  of  ahjaologj  AiWhAviDg  completed  his  Borvef  of  tlievftller 

at  Bamberg,  and  afterward,  wlien  tliis  nniTer-  of  the  Nile,  be  was  on  tlie  poiot  of  exploring 

sitj  was  dissolved,  at  WQriibnrg.    la  1S33  he  the  Libyan  desert  when  his  failing  healui  ooiif 

became amember of  tbaacademj and  aprofcaeor  pelled  bim  in  1T99  toretara  to  France.    While 

of  medioine  in  Uunich,  and  in  1S26  professor  onhlsvaj  to  Uaraeillc^i,  his  ship  was  overtaken 

of  anatomy.     Among  his   principal  works  is  b;  storm  and  driven  into  the  gnlf  of  Taranto. 

Grvndriu  der  NatuTUhra  da  mentdiUdun  Or-  Seized  by  tbe  Neapolitans,  who  at  that  time 

^onuniiu  (Bamberg,  180S).  were  at  war  with   France,  he  was,  in  cons»- 

DOIXOND,  Jons,  an  English  opticiaQ,  bom  qneace  of  his  former  offence  against  the  ordered 

in  SpitalGelds,  Jane  10,  1706,  died  in  London,  Ualta,  detained  in  prison,  wnilo  the  other  pas* 

SepL  80,   1761.     He  was  descended  from  a  aengera  were  after  a  short  time  restored  to 

French  refugee  family,  and  wasoriginallj  a  ulk  liberty.    la  the  prison  of  Messina  he  wrote  on 

weaver,  but  conceiving  a  passion  for  the  science  tbe  margin  of  the  Bible,  with  a  bone  sharpened 

of  <^ticfl,  he  went  into  partnership  with  bis  against  tbe  walls  for  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  hJS 

son  as  an  optical  instrnment  manniactarer.   He  lamp  smoke  mixed  with  water  for  ink — the  only 

commenced  a  aeries  of  experiments  on  the  dis-  writing  materials  at  the  prisoner's  command-— 

persion  of  light  and  other  subjects  connected  h\aTraiUd^philo*ophiemineralogiqut,exiA\aB 

with  the  improvement  of  telescopes  and  micro-  Memoire  mir  tetpicti  miiUraU.  He  recovered  hia 

scopes,  the  resnlts  of  which  were  commaoi-  liberty,  Uarch  IS,  1801,  with  impaired  health; 

cated  ta  the  royal  society  in  a  series  of  papers,  and  died  soon  afterward,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 

wluch  appeared  in  ita  "Transactions"  daring  Bister.    The  resnlts  of  his  researches  are  embod- 

the  years  1763, 1754,  and  17G8.    These  papers  ied  in  his  contribotiooa  to  tbe  Journal  d«  phy- 

were  deemed  so  important  by  the  council  of  »igtu,JiniTTialdeViiatitut,Jour7uildaminet,£o. 

that  learned  body,  that  it  awarded  to  Dollood  More  than  60  distinct  memoirs,  many  of  which 

the  Copley  medal,  and  in  1761  sanctioned  his  contain  valnable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 

election  as  a  member  of  the  society.    He  was  geology  and  mineralogy,  can  thns  be  traced  to 

tlie  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  the  dispernon  of  his  pen,  bende  his  contributions  to  tbe  Ifictiott- 

light,  and  the  inventor  of  the  achromatic  tele-  nair«  miniralogiqae  and  the  Noavellt  enej/elo- 

Ecope. — PnsBjeldestsonof  tbe  precediog,  bora  pidU.    His  moat  interesting  essays  are;  Mi- 

ia  Spitalfields  ia  1780,  died  inEennington  in  tiu)iraturletrmnblentenld«laUrreaiCala^U; 

1820.     Boon    after   entering   into   partnership  VoyageavxiladeLipari;  Memoira  iurle$ilei 

with  his  father  he  removed  his  bunnesa  from  Foneet,  et  Cataiogue  raitonni  da  produitt  dt 

SpitatSelds  to  St.  Pant's  churchyard,  where  he  ^.E^Tna;  andon  thenatureofleacite,anthracite, 

met  with  great  scccess.     Be  made  several  im-  pyroxene,  &&     The  Journal  da  dernier  toyagt 

portont  improvements  in  optical  instruments,  da  citosenDolomieu  dans  let  Alpa  was  pn\M^- 

and  contributed  some  valnable  papers  to  the  ed  by  Brmin-Ne^aard  at  Paris  in  1803. 

"Transactions"  of  the  royal  society,  one  of  DOLOUITE,  a  mineral  spedes   oamed  in 

which  was  a  vindication  of  his  father's  claim  honor  of  the  French  geologist  Dolomien.    It 

to  the  discoveiT  of  the  true  theory  of  the  re-  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombohedral  forma,  and 

fi-angibility  of  light,  which  appeared  in  the  also  as  a  rock  of  granular  and  crystalline  stmo* 

"  TrsnsActions  "  for  1789.    The  "  Dollond  opti-  tore.    The  mineral  species  inclades  several  vari- 

col  establishment "  is  still  flourishing.  etioa,  as  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  bo.     Its  hard* 

DOL0Ml£n,   D£oDi.T  Gut  Siltact   Tui-  ness  is  8.6-1;  specific  gravity,  2.85-2.92.    The 

ck£di  Gkatxt  Dt,  a  French  geolc^t,  bom  weigbtof  a  cnbic  foot  of  the  rock  is  consequent- 

in  the  village  of  Dolomieu,  in  the  department  ly  about  180  ponnds.    Dolomite  is  a  magneeian 

of  Ia£re,  Jane  84,  1760,  died  in  ChAteauneni;  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 

6a>m»«t-Loire,  Nov.  20,  1801.   While  yet  very  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  one  of  carbonate 

yonng  he  killed  in  a  dnel  a  knight  of  Ifalto,  of  lirae,  or,  in  100  parts,  46.66  of  the  former 

of  which  order  he  was  himself  a  member.    He  and  64.86  of  the  latter.    It  is  usually  white,  but 

was  condemned  to  death,  bat  the  sentence  was  is  also  found  of  various  colors.    The  geological 

commuted  to  imprisonment,  and  in  his  dun-  position  of  the  rock  is  in  the  primary  and  met- 

geoa  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  tbe  amorphic  group.    Of  these  it  is  an  important 

study  of  the  natural  sciences.    On  recovering  member,  twing  extensively  nsed  for  the  maniH 

hia  liberty  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  &cture  of  lime,  and  also  as  a  building  atone.  It 

arm^,  but  did  not  relinquish  hia  scientific  in-  is  found  abondantly  along  the  eastern  nart  of 

Testigations,  of  which  the  first  frnits  appeared  the  middle  states,  its  range  extending  mroagb 

la  1775  in  his  essay  Sur  lapetanteur  del  eorpi  the  gold  re^on  of  the  sonthein  states,  north- 

i  d^^rmiU*  dittanee*  dt  eentre  de  la  terre,  and  war^  pasoing    near  Washingtmi,    Baltimore, 

la  two  tronalationa  into  Italian  on  the  snb-  Pbiladcdphia,  thence  crossing   northern  New 

tatofminenlogy  and  of  volcanio  Bobstances.  Jersey,  and  to  the  south  of  the  highlaada 

lUa  ft  tionespoadinff  member  of  the  acad.-  acroea  tbe  Hudson,  throu^  western  UasBachD-* 

ITflf  •cieccee.  he  qiutted  the  milhair  profce-  setts  and  Vermont  into  Canada.     Tbe  rock 

Pjieroteil  the  rest  of  his  life  to  science,  also  occors  at  many  localities  to  the  eastward 

i  be  waa  ennged  in  explore  of  this  metamorphic  range.     The  lime  made 

Italy,  and  MterwardEnpt,  fit>m  dolomite  varies  in  quality,  not  only  with 

wttb  SiyolBon'i  eipedition.  the  parity  of  the  rock,  but  also  with  ita  l«x< 
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tnre,  and  the  manner  of  burning  it    No  lime  ererj  respect*"  The  following  anal  jees  of  soom 

is  more  highly  prized  by  masons  than  that  ofthe  best  ofthe  American  dolomites  show  how 

made  of  the  close,  compact  dolomite  called  near  they  correspond  in  compositioa  to  the  t^ 

the  ^^hard  jointer"  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.    It  is  quisite  of  Professor  Daniell: 
perfectly  white,  is  very  strong,  taking  a  great 


deal  of  sand,  and  sets  auickly.    But  the  same  ^'^'^  '^ 

kind  of  rock  of  other  localities,  if  burned  in     — -r ^ 

the  common  anthracite  kiln,  finds  little  favor  singSSi,**   V, 

with  mnsons  from  its  not  slacking  uniformly.  Tnck«hoe.  "   .. 

Lumps  of  it  remain  without  slacking  until  after  ^'*>"^»^^--'- 
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it  has  been  laid  upon  the  walls,  where  they  form        DOLPHIN  (delphinvs^  Cuv.),  a  cetacean 
blotches,  which  by  the  masons  is  called  "pit-  mal,  carnivorous  m  its  habits,  and  found  in 
ting  out''    This  is  in  great  measure  obviated  by  of  the  seas  of  the  world.    The  dolphina,  as  gen- 
a  proper  method  of  burning,  and  particularly  erally  restricted^  have  a  convex  forebaady  and  a 
by  the  use  of  wood  or  a  blazing  coal  instead  of  beak  or  snout,  armed  with  teeth,  separated  fhon 
anthracite.    Lime  of  very  superior  Quality  has  the  forehead  by  a  well*marked  furrow ;  tbey 
thus  been  made  of  the  white  crystalline  dolo-  do  not  acouire  the  dimensions  of  the  whales^ 
mite  found  on  the  Hudson  at  Hastings  and  being  rarely  more  than  9  feet  long.    The  body 
8ing  Sing.    Its  strength  was  such  as  to  take  is  fusiform  m  shape,  without  evident  neck,  and 
about  \  more  sand  tlian  other  limes  in  use  of  terminated  by  tlie  horizontal  tail  comnMHi  to 
the  best  qualities.     For  agricultural  purposes  all  cetaceans ;  the  head  is  not  disprcMportioD- 
magnesian  lime  is  not  in  good  repute,  though  ately  large,  and  both  Jaws  are  tootnea ;  tbcre 
the  fact  of  its  inferiority  does  not  appear  to  be  are  8  pectoral   fins,  and  toward  the   middle 
well  established.    Asa  building  stone,  dolomite  of  the  back  there  is  a  fc»ld  of  the  skin  whick 
ranks  among  the  best,  possessing  in  a  hig^  de-  may  be  called  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
gree  the  properties  of  durability  and  ease  of  with  bare  lids ;    the  external  opening  of  the 
working.  It  is  obtained  in  large  blocks  of  sound  ear  is  small ;  the  tongue  is  thick,  soft,  and  bat 
and  uniform  texture,  with  g^od  grain  for  split-  slightly  movable ;  tlie  skin  is  naked  and  soft, 
ting,  and  unmixed  with  foreign  matters.    i)nt  covered  only  by  a  thick  mucosity.     The  teeth 
different  layers  in  the  same  quarry  vary  greatly  are  simple,  conical,  and  numerona,  Tarying  in 
in  quality,  so  that  care  is  required  in  selecting  number  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  apcdec 
them.    The  softness  of  the  stone  admits  of  ita  The  cranium  is  very  small  comnared  with  the 
being  easily  sawn  into  atdilar  and  car>'ed  into  face,  concave,  and  much  elevateu  in  ftont  and 
omatnontal  mouldings.    It  forms  a  considerable  arched  behind ;  the  snout  is  narrow  and  eloo- 
part  of  the  white  marble  used  in  the  construction  gated  from  the  prolongation  of  the  maxillaiiat 
of  the  capitol  at  Wasliington.  The  custom  house  and  intermaxillariea,  which  are  not  curved  fbr> 
in  New  York  city  is  built  of  this  stone  from  the  ward  above;  the  upper  Jaw  is  a  little  akorter 
Tuckahoe  quarries  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  and  than  the  lower ;    the  maxillaries   exten^iTely 
the  new  custom  house  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  overlap  the  frontals;  the  tubercles  which  rvp- 
built  of  the  Raine  from  the  quarries  at  Hast-  resent  the  nasal  bones  are  abuvc  the  intormax- 
ings  on  the  Hudson.     In  England,  dolomite  has  illaries,  resting  on  the  fW)ntals :  theparietals  are 
proved  so  durable  and  exi*ellent  a  stone,  that  a  below  the  maxillaries,  and  quite  on  the  side: 
variety  of  it  found  at  liolsover  moor  was  selet^t-  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extenftive,  and 
ed  by  the  cummiAsioners  apiNjinted  by  the  Brit-  the  bone  is  light  and  hollow.   The  ciTvioal  v«r- 
iiih  parliament  for  investigating  tlio  qualities  of  tebne,  7  in  number,  are  very  thin,  and  united 
the  various  building  stones  of  the  kingdom,  and  together  in  the  ditferent  genera ;  the  dorsal*  are 
choosing  from  them  the  best  for  the  new  houses  18,  with  as  many  pairs  of  nbs,  their  articular 
of  purl  lament    The  clioir  of  Southwell  church,  processes  becoming  effaced  by  age,  ci>mnicnctr.g 
which  wat  built  of  this  variety  of  stone  in  the  posteriorly,  and  the  transverye  bving  about  as 
12th  century,  was  found  by  the  commiitsioners  long  as  the  spinous  processes;  the  lumbar  vcr- 
to  be  in  so  |KTfi*et  a  state  that  **  the  mouldings  tebne  are  18,  with  very  long  transverse  and  upl- 
and carve^l  enriclimonts  were  as  sliarp  as  when  nous  processes ;  a  sacral  vertebra  can  hanlly  tt« 
first  executed.**     Aftw  describing  other  exam-  said  to  exist,  as  the  pelvis  consists  of  a  rudi- 
pies  illustrating  the  durability  of  this  rock,  the  mentary  bone  on  each  side  suspende«l  in   the 
couimifrdonerssay  :  ^*  We  may  here  remark,  that  muscles :  the  caudal  vertebno  are  alout  2S,  grad- 
as  for  as  our  observations  exten<i,  in  pro|K>rtion  ually  decreasing  in  Hze,  the  transverse  pr^ices<<s 
as  tlie  stone  employed  in  niacnesian  limestone  disap|>earing  aUmt  the   16th,  and  the  s{*im«c4 
buildings  is  crystalline,  so  diK-s  it  appear  to  have  about  the  2nth ;  exclnsive  of  the  cervioaK  thirv 
ri*si!tted  the  dec«>mposing  effeots  of  the  atmo-  are  ahout  CO  vertebrie  in  all ;  the  V-^LafH-d 
sphere;  a  conclusion  in  arcordantH)  with  the  Ixmeson  tlie  under  surface  of  the  bodiis  b«*pa 
opinion  of  Professor  Daniell,  who  has  stated  about  the  6tli  caudal.     The  breast  U>De  l«  ci*za- 
ihsiU  fn>m  the  results  of  exj>eriments,  lie  is  of  posed  of  '^  )M>nes,  the  Ut  very  wide,  gr^wTcd 
opini(»n  that  ^the  nearer  the  magnesian  lime-  m  front,  and  usually  pierced  with  a  hole:  the 
•tones  appHkarh  to  e«iuivalent  proportions  of  shoulder  blade  is  fan-nhaped,  slightlv  cuni^are ; 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carlmnate  of  magnesia,  the  clavicle  i^  absent ;  the  |»ectoral  fin  U  c«^n>- 
the  more  crystidliue  and  better  they  are  in  posed  of  a  very  hhurt  hum«nii|  with  a  larga 
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upper  tnberositj,  its  lower  eztremitj  compress-  o&rried  on  as  in  other  mammals ;  oniy,  m  order 
ea  antero-posteriorlj,  and  nDiting  by  a  carti-  to  enable  them  better  to  remain  nnder  water, 
laginooa  articulation  on  an  irregolar  line  with  there  is  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  arteries 
the  boDCs  of  the  forearm  ;  the  latter  are  almost  within  the  chest  and  near  the  spine,  whidi 
rectangular,  short  and  flat,  the  radius  in  front  serre  as  reserroirs  of  pure  blood  during  inmier- 
and  the  widest ;  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  6  or  sion ;  these  do  not  communicate  directly  vrith 
7  in  number  in  8  rows,  form  a  flat  pavement-  veins,  and  their  contents  can  be  taken  into  ^e 
like  surface  united  by  cartilage  to  the  radius  circulation  as  circumstances  require.  The  re- 
and  ulna ;  there  is  a  mere  vestige  of  thumb,  ao*  productive  organs  are  the  same  as  in  other 
cording  to  Cuvier,  the  index  finger  being  the  mammals,  and  their  functions  are  similarly  per* 
longest  and  having  9  articulations  with  its  met-  formed ;  the  testes  are  within  the  abdomen; 
acarpal  bone  and  phalanges,  the  8d  with  7,  the  the  prostate  gland  is  large,  but  the  seminal  ves* 
4th  with  4,  and  the  6th  a  mere  tubercle.  This  ides  are  absent;  the  mammo  are  2,  with  the 
anatomical  description  will  answer  generally  for  nipples  concealed  in  a  fold  of  skin,  except  dur- 
dolphins  and  poipoises,  and  the  aUied  genera,  ing  lactation,  when  they  protrude  on  each  side 
Dolphins  are  among  the  swiftest  of  cetaceans,  of  the  genital  opening.  The  kidneys  are  made 
and  their  speed  is  owing  to  the  strokes  of  the  up  of  many  small  gluids  united.  The  brain  is 
powerful  tail ;  the  pectoral  fins  serve  merely  to  very  wide,  the  hemispheres  however  covering 
oalance  and  guide  the  body,  and  to  carry  the  only  a  portion  of  the  cerebeHnm ;  the  convolu- 
young.  The  eye  and  ear  are  constructed  on  the  tions  are  numerous  and  complicated,  but  nar- 
mammalian  type ;  the  nasal  passages  seem  dee-  row ;  the  olfactory  lobes  seem  to  be  wanting ; 
tined  only  for  the  expulsion  of  water  from  the  the  cerebellum  is  well  developed,  with  distinct 
mouth  and  for  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  median  and  lateral  lobea.  This  great  cerebral 
lungs,  and  are  generally  considered  as  not  en-  development  aflTords  some  ground  ibr  the  an- 
dowed  with  an  average  sense  of  smell ;  the  al-  cient  belief  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
lied  sense  of  taste  must  be  very  imperfect,  and  dolphin ;  the  history  of  this  animal,  sacred  to 
tiie  sensibility  of  the  naked  skin  low.  The  Apollo,  though  encumbered  with  fabulous  and 
teeth  are  formed  only  for  seizing  and  retaining  superstitious  accounts,  doubtless  contains  much 
prey,  which  is  swallowed  whole.  Authors  dif-  truth  which  whale-hunting  modems  have  not 
fer  as  to  the  stomach,  some  making  it  single,  cared  to  examine. — ^As  the  dolphin  £um]y  till 
but  most  dividing  it  into  8, 4,  or  6  compartments  recently  included  all  ordinary  cetaceans  with 
more  or  less  complicated ;  the  intestine  is  sim-  small  heads,  the  divisions  which  have  since  been 
pie,  10  or  11  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  made  are  very  numerous,  and  no  system  of 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  the  stomach  classification  as  yet  offered  can  be  called  nat- 
to  the  anus.  As  the  dolphin^  like  the  other  ce-  nral ;  in  this  condition  of  oetology,  it  would  be 
tacea,  b  not  a  fish  but  an  air-breathing  mam*  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  to  introduce  order 
mal,  warm-blooded,  viviparous,  and  suckling  its  into  this  class  of  animals ;  such  only,  therefore, 
young,  its  respiration  must  be  carried  on  by  the  as  would  not  come  more  properly  under  whales, 
usual  mechanism  of  lungs,  diaphragm,  ribs,  and  porpoises,  and  other  popularities,  will  be  brief- 
respiratory  muscles.  Though  shaped  like  fiiishes,  ly  uluded  to ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
inhabiting  the  water  exclusively,  and  moving  in  su^ect  into  its  details  can  consult  the  writings 
the  same  manner  with  them,  it  must  come  to  the  of  Lac^p^e,  Uie  Cnvien,  I>e  BlainviUe,  Lesson, 
surface  by  means  of  its  horizontal  tail,  and  take  Eschricn^  ^ray,  and  others.  At  the  bead  of 
in  air  through  the  single  spiracle  on  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  common  dolphin  (/>.  delphis, 
the  head,  which  it  can  do  when  the  mouth  is  linn.) ;  this,  from  the  shape  of  the  beak,  is  vul- 
full  of  water  by  means  of  the  upward  prolon-  Rarly  called  the  ^  goose  of  the  sea;"  it  was  the 
gation  of  the  la^nix  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  hiero§  iehthyi  (sacred  fish)  (^  the  ancients,  the  fa- 
the  shutting  off  of  its  cavity  by  muscular  action  vorite  of  Apollo  (whose  most  fiiroous  oracle  bore 
from  the  mouth  and  o&sophagns ;  the  external  its  name),  and  the  supposed  bene£ftctor  of  man ; 
opening  of  the  spiracle  is  guarded  by  a  valve,  it  is  seen  on  very  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  when  the  formed  a  conspicuous  object  on  tlie  coat  of  arms 
animal  plunges  beneath  the  surface.  The  water  of  the  princes  of  Erance ;  from  it  was  named 
which  IS  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  food  the  province  of  Dauphin4,  which  gave  the  title 
can  be  made  to  pass  out  in  a  jet  from  the  spir-  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  French  throne.  It 
acle,  by  the  dosing  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  attains  a  length  of  firom  5  to  10  feet,  and  its 
forcing  of  the  liquid  into  the  nose  through  the  proportions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  speed 
passage  in  which  the  larynx  is  elevated  during  which  is  its  characteristic.  The  color  is  da»  on 
respiration.  Under  the  skin,  in  front  of  the  the  back,  grayish  on  the  sides,  and  satiny  white 
nostrils,  are  2  large  cavities  covered  with  mus-  underneath.  The  geographical  range  of  this 
cles ;  into  these  the  water  is  sent,  and  remains  spedes  is  extensive,  embradng  the  seas  of  £u- 
nntil  the  animal  chooses  to  eject  it ;  then,  closing  rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Uie  northern  and 
a  valve  at  their  entrance,  the  water  is  sent  forth  temperate  Atlantic ;  other  species  are  found 
bv  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  dol-  in  the  seas  of  America,  Ana,  and  Africa, 
phin  family  make  a  feeble  moaning  or  plaintive  Vessels  frequently  meet  them  in  large  num- 
noise,  which  has  often  been  noticed  when  they  bers,  shooting  under  the  bows,  springing  out 
have  been  stranded  alive.    The  circulation  is  of  the  water,  and  playfully  radng  with  their 
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fellows ;  their  speed  is  such  that  the  swiftest  phinidm  which  woald  not  be  better  deteriM 
sailing  vessel  seems  stationary  beside  them,  elsewhere,  is  the  senus  delphinopt^nu  of  Lm»- 
The  dorsal  fin  is  aboot  9  inches  high,  a  little  pdde,  having  no  dorsal  fin,  and  a  slender  tai^ 
behind  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  pectorals,  yersely  flattened  beak,  separated  from  the  c» 
about  2  feet  from  the  snout,  are  somewhat  ninm  by  a  deep  fhrrow.  Peron^e  dolphiafil 
longer  than  the  dorsal,  narrow  and  nmnded ;  Peronii^  Cuv.)  is  aboat  6  feet  long,  decaal  ■ 
the  tail  is  crescent-sliaped,  with  a  notch  in  form  and  proportions,  of  a  deep  blnish-blaift 
the  middle,  and  about  a  foot  wide;  the  Jaws  color  above,  with  the  snont,  aides,  pcccmlk 
have  from  82  to  47  teeth  on  each  side,  according  abdomen,  and  part  of  the  tail  silvery  white ;  ikt 
to  age,  simple,  conical,  largest  in  the  middle  of  teeth  are  about  39  on  each  aide  of  each  jtew; 
the  series.  During  rapid  motion  the  tail  is  bent  like  the  rest  of  the  gfnns,  it  is  foimd  im  Ufh 
under  Uie  body,  and  tlien  suddenly  brought  into  southern  latitudes.  The  allied  genus  Mbpi 
a  straight  line.  The  dolphin  is  voracious,  living  (Bon.)  has  an  obtuse,  conicaL  Bnd  ronnded  keai 
principally  upon  fish,  which  it  boldly  pursues,  without  prominent  beak,  and  without 
even  into  the  midst  of  the  fishermen^s  nets.  F.  The  whitefish,  or  white  whale  iJBi 
Cuvier  is  inclined,  with  the  ancients^  to  con-  Less.),  is  a  very  swift  dolphin,  of  a 
aider  it  an  intelligent  and  docile  animal ;  seeing  cream- white  color  and  symmetrical  shape*  Ml 
in  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity  the  symbols  unlike  in  its  general  outline  the  new  rtrtnr*^ 
of  hidden  truth,  he  thinks  an  examination  of  of  the  Messrs.  Winans  of  Baltimore,  that  k  a 
the  liabits  of  the  dolphin  will  disclose  to  natu-  double  cone,  of  which,  however,  one  cod  ■ 
rnlists  a  foundation  in  fact  for  the  supposed  in-  shorter  and  less  sharp  than  the  other  ia  thf 
telligence  of  this  species.  In  former  times  the  cetacean ;  the  length  varies  from  12  to  20  kA; 
flesh  of  the  dolphin  was  as  much  esteemed  for  tlie  teeth,  according  to  Cuvier,  are  |:t :  bciif 
food  as  it  is  now  neglected ;  in  tlie  16th  century  well  covered  with  fat,  it  is  sometimes  chased  fey 
its  price  was  so  high  that  it  was  only  seen  on  coast  whalers,  especially  about  the  months  m 
the  tables  of  the  rich;  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Cains,  rivers,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  cod,  JtihH**^. 
the  founder  of  the  college  of  that  name  at  flounder,  and  other  fisli;  it  is  essentially  m 
Cambridge,  a  dolphin  was  tliought  a  worthy  arctic  species,  though  it  descends  to  the  tsB- 
prosont  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  turn  perate  regions  of  both  hembpheres ;  it  has  bcm 
distributed  it  to  hli  friends,  who  roasted  and  seen  in  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence  as  hi^  op  m 
ste  it  with  ]>oq>ois!0  sauce;  in  France,  the  dol-  Quebec.  The  genus  globictphal^m  (Ijcsbl)  iiH 
phiu  could  be  eaten  b v  Roman  Catholics,  c^pe-  dudes  the  D.  glvbkrpi  (Cuv.X  commonly  caDtd 
ciiUly  during  Lent,  without  sin ;  at  that  time  all  the  deductor,  social,  bottle-head,  or  howfisg 
ceUiceans  were  considered  fish,  though  really  whale ;  it  resembles  the  Muga  in  the  shut  ti 
tlieir  flesh  was  as  much  meat  as  that  of  the  tlie  head,  but  ditfers  from  it  in  having;  adond 
ox  or  sheep;  the  meat  is  dark-colored,  palata-  fin;  the  length  is  from  16  to  24  feet,  sadtht 
bio  and  nutritiou%  and  is  now  often  eaten  general  color  of  a  shining  jet  black :  the  tfcch 
by  seafaring  men  on  long  v(»yages.  Tlie  *J9.  are  from  20  to  28  in  each  jaw  ;  \\a  farorite  re- 
ft/r>i<y  r  Fubr.^.  the  ucMrnnk  of  the  Green-  sort  is  the  northern  tempi^rate  ocean,  in  both 
landor.vii^'*  a  thick  body,  a  flattened,  short  beak,  hemispheres;  it  is  included  by  I>«kay  in  tb« 
obtuse  toetli,  a  dorsal  fin,  and  a  blackish  color,  fauna  of  New  York  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
exivpt  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  ia  sociable  disposition,  henling  tiigotber  in  gnat 
whitibh;  itattainsasizeof  9to  ISfoet,  hasfrom  nnmliers,  apparently  following  a  leader,  aaJ 
8S  to  100  teeth,  and  inhabits  tlie  Atlantic  fn>m  eas^ily  driven  u|>on  beachi-s;  the  proper  nam*  ti 
tliC  sliori^of  Europe  to  those  of  G rei'uland ;  it  is  glohictphaluM  ffuUu  (I>ess.) ;  some  species  of  the 
K'S5  artive  than  the  common  dolithin.  Another  genus  have  been  found  in  the  MediterraBess. 
name  for  it  is  tlie  l>ottle-nos^'d  dolpitin  or  whale.  The  grampus  and  the  porpoise  will  be  dcsrrifc^d 
OthiT  dul])hins  are  the  lead-coIortMl  dt Ophin  ( D.  under  their  resftective  titles.  The  heter\idooi  i/ 
^tlumbtuA,  l)ti!wumier),  about  8  feet  long,  of  a  De  Hlainville,  in  which  the  teeth  ar«  ab^at  or 
Ji-adoii-^ray  color,  rather  sluggish  in  its  move-  very  few,  thougli  liolonging  to  the  iieifAinids, 
mont'«.\vith  .ilnrnt  136  teeth,  found  on  the  coast  are  generally  called  whales,  and  will  be  l«t;rr 
of  Malabar,  near  the  short*,  wheru  it  purstie^^tho  introduct-d  with  tliem;  they  ircliwlo  thecvorrs 

Filchards;  the   bridled  doljihin  (/>.  frtwUu»^  //»Wo/i  (Linnj,  or  2  toothi**!  whales^  AjrprrwWrf^ 

)uss.),  le«  than  6  fcot  h>np,  haviiiir  on  tlie  a'*h  (Cuv.),  vith  pmtiilieranot'S  on  tho  fialkte.  «i^'rt 

color  of  the  chcvks  a  b!:ick  liand  extending  from  (Ix'ss.\  the  tiK>thles!4  whale  (by  (irar  <\ic^i«kr- 

tho  angle  of  the  mouth  below  the  eye.  found  ed  Fvnonytnous  with  the  la^:).  ami  fN«m.^'i«« 

in  the  neisrhborhood  t»f  CafK'  Vi-r-l;   the  eye-  (Linn.),  or  narwhal.    The  l«ing-U*aki*i!  diilpi.m* 

bn»wed  dolphin  < I),  iuvrrrifionftf^  1  asmhi ), about  {thlphinorhyhrh •/*,    1 -ncvp. )    an>    dt^tinguv'hrd 

4  fcit  long, of  brilliant  blal'ki^h-bluiM'«>ll)ralM)ve,  by  having  a  pn>lon)>.Nl  enout,  thin  and  narruv, 

H'.lvtTvbelow.  with  a  white  streak  ovor  the  we,  not  hoparjiittl  from  the  cranium  bv  a  farrow; 

found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  lli>rn ;  tho  the   »>trai^'ht  jaws  are  fumi«liv<l  » i:h    numrr- 

j'lfu'.-hi/i  of  the  Chilians  (A  htuafua,   ^a^<^.\  ouh  sharp  tei'th,  and  the  dorsal  fin  i«  KivTie; 

alNiut  :}  fci't  long,  with  a  slender  beak,  fawn-  some  of  tho  hiKHMcs  attain  the  length  of  :<6  tferc 

coloriil  alwjve,  white  below,  with  a  dark  bn>wn  The  U-^^t  knnwn  si»eoie*  {IK  mien»»Ur%ta^  Cut, 

crosi  on  the  back,  in  fnmt  of  the  dnrNil  tin,  anil  IK  Soirrrhyi^  iH^Mn.)  is  remarkable  for  the 

nomeruus  in  Conception  bay.    Among  the  dtl-  snout  being  4  times  the  length  of  the 
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and  for  the  cnrvfttare  upward  and  forward  of  awaj  from  the  cetacean  and  given  to  the  scorn- 

the  posterior  part  of  the  intermaxillaries,  car-  beroid.    This  species  grows  to  the  length  of 

vying  with  them  the  maxillaries,  frontals,  and  about  5  feet ;  the  colors  are  bluish  green  abore, 

ocoipital ;  it  is  a  northern  species,  and  has  been  with  azure  and  golden  reflections,  and  citron 

found  stranded  on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  jellow  below,  with  pale  blue  tints ;  the  pectorals 

Tbere  are  2  remarkable  genera  of  fresh-water  are  partly  leaden  and  partly  yeUow,  the  ventrals 

dolphins,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin  of  the  jellow  below  and  black  above,  tlie  anal  yellow, 

Chinges  (plataniata  GangetieOjGrtiy,),  wiU  be  and  the  iris  golden.    In  the  Atlantic  is  the  G. 

described  under  Soosoo,  the  Ben^ee  name.  eauisetU  (Linn.),  with  a  shorter  body  and  more 

The  other  is  the  Bolivian  dolphin  (inia  BoUt^i-  elevated  head.    On  the  coast  of  South  America 

«]MM,  D*Orb.),  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  is  the  0,  dorade  (Val.),  from  the  name  given  to 

Amazon  and  the  neighboring  streams  and  lakes,  the  genus  by  the  Portuguese.    About  a  dozen 

even  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  the  beak  is  long  other  ^)ecies  are  described  in  different  parts  of 

fike  that  of  the  dolphin,  but  cylindrical,  bristled  the  globe.  They  are  exceedingly  active,  strong, 

loond  with  strong  hdrs,  and  obtuse  at  the  end ;  and  voracious,  pursuing  the  flying  fish,  forcing 

the  teeth  are  about  134,  resembling  incisors  them  to  leave  the  water,  and  seizing  them  as 

in  front  and  molars  behind ;  the  body  is  ^ort  they  descend  into  it  again.  Their  beauty  is  not 

and   slender,  the  pectorals  large,  the  dorsal  confined  to  the  dying  state;  when  following 

gmaU  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  vessels,  as  they  often  do,  nothing  can  be  more 

akin  is  fine  and  smooth ;  the  average  length  of  beautiful  in  a  calm  sunny  day,  in  the  clear  water 

the  adult  b  about  7  feet;  the  color  varies  from  of  mid  ocean,  than  to  see  tiiese  brilliant  crea- 

a  pale  blue  to  a  blackish  color  above,  and  is  tures  darting  around  the  vessel,  displaying  their 

rosy  beneath.    It  comes  frequently  to  the  sur-  ever-varying  tints  of  golden,  blue,  and  green. 

fBce,  and  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  move-  with  every  movement    They  gather  around 

ments ;  its  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  any  floating  object,  and  are  readily  caught  by  a 

which  are  devoured  with  the  snout  above  water ;  hook  or  harpoon ;  when  brought  upon  deck  the 

H  is  killed  by  the  natives  for  its'bil.    This  cu-  beautiful  play  of  rapidly  changing  colors  com* 

rious  animal  seems  to  form  an  intermediate  type  mences,  which  has  caused  the  poet  to  say : 
between  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  or  Parting  day 

nrenoid  cetaceans.    The  delphinidas  are  of  littie         dim  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbaes 
Talue  to  the  whaler,  as  they  are  difficult  to         J?^V»°®*!I!^i?***',f'l'^f?S*''*^'     a  n. 

™^^       Jt   V^^    ',        ,    "l    «^^^"**^«*«'    *y  The  last  ttillloyeliest  till  Tia  gone,  and  all  Is  grar. 

oatoh  firom  their  speed  and  strength,  and  their 

eovering  of  fat  is  much  less  than  in  the  whales.  These  colors  are  produced,  as  in  the  chameleon 
Near  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  on  the  coasts  and  the  cuttle-flsh,  by  changes  in  the  surface 
herds  of  them  are  occasionally  hunted  with  by  muscular  action,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  con- 
profit  for  their  oil  and  their  skins,  and  in  high  stant  undulation  of  the  long  dorsal  fin.  (See 
northern  regions  even  for  food.  Many  genera  Chameleon.)  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is  consid- 
of  delphinida  inhabited  the  seas  during  the  ter-  ered  good  food ;  it  is  white,  though  rather  dry. 
tiary  epoch,  some  very  like  the  present  dolphins,  Sailors  have  an  idea,  which  is  probably  true,  that 
others  very  dififerent  from  them.  Their  fossil  re-  it  b  sometimes  unwholesome  and  even  poison- 
mains  are  found  abundantly  in  the  miocene,  plio-  ous,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  a  piece 
oene,  and  diluvial  strata  of  America  and  Europe,  of  silver  money  with  the  fish  to  detect  the  fact ; 
—The  name  of  dolphin  was  long  ago  given  by  if  the  piece  be  tarnished  by  the  boiling,  the  fish 
Dutch  navigators  to  a  scomberoid  fish  of  Uie  genus  is  rejected;  if  it  remain  bright,  it  is  considered 
coryphcma  (Linn.),  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  fit  for  the  table. 

and  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate  regions.        DOMAIN,  or  Demesne  (medisdval  Lat.  cUh 

The  genus  has  no  detached  finlets,  no  isolated  dor-  manium^  the  dominion  of  the  lord),  in  England, 

sal  spines,  and  no  armature  on  the  tail ;  the  body  lands  retained  by  the  great  landed  proprietors  for 

18  moderately  long,  more  or  less  compressed,  and  their  own  use ;  the  t^a  domxnieaUt  or  demesne 

covered  with  small  scales;  there  is  a  single  dorsal  lands  being  occupied  by  the  lord  or  dominua 

fin,  with  flexible  rays,  extending  from  the  head  manor ii;  the  other  or  tenemental  lands  being 

to  near  the  caudal ;  the  ventrcus  are  thoracic  distributed  among  the  tenants.    The  demesne 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  icopv^i^,  sum-  lands  of  the  king,  terra  dominictUes  regis^  which 

mit,  in  reference  to  the  elevated  shape  given  to  were  at  an  early  period  very  large,  and  to  which 

the  forehead  by  a  bony  crest  of  the  interparietal  additions  were  nmde  by  forfeitures  and  other- 

and  firontal  which  rises  between  the  intermax-  wise,  had  been,  at  the  time  when  Blackstone 

illaries  and  extends  to  the  occiput ;  this  gives  a  wrote,  almost  entirely  alienated ;  but  as  a  portion 

trenchant  aspect  to  the  head,  with  a  very  convex^  of  them  were  not  conveyed  absolutely  in  fee, 

Ihoial  profile ;  the  eyes  consequently  seem  low.  but  upon  long  leases,  they  will  revert  to  the 

The  mouth  is  large,  having  cord-Uke  teeth  on  crown  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases.  The 

the  laws  and  palatal  bones.    The  dolphin  of  the  principal  importance  of  the  royal  demesne  lands 

Hemterranean,  so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  grows  out  of  certain  incidents  that  at  an  early 

colors  when  dying,  is  the  0.  hippurus  (Linn.),  period  attached  to  the  estate  of  the  tenants  of 

Most  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  have  fol-  those  lands.    The  tenure  by  which  such  estates 

lowed  the  Dutch  error  as  to  the  name  of  this  were  held  is  designated  by  old  writers  as  ancient 

fish,  and  the  term  dolphin  by  sulors  is  taken  demesne;  and  to  some  extent  it  stiU  continues  to 
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ezirt.  StrieUjfkndttobddwereoopyholdyaiid    Ym 
at  sndb  were  eioeptod  bj  the  sUtate  IS  Cherlee    gioa  r- 


IL  c  24^  br  which  miliUrj  teouree  weremboliah- 

ed.   One  inddeiiti  thawing  that  the  teanre  WM  Seinw  Cpy  «id>fiMftnt|  eolaw^  th»  ■■<■< 

origiinI(yaapeeieeofTffleiiege,isthettheUiide  the  Glidpiiie  repobfie  In  ISQft.    la  UHli 

do  not  Dili  bj  the  eommoo  ooaveyaDoefl,  bat  bj  J<      d  Napofeon  «t  Beriin,  p«bBibiA  aiani 

SQireoder  to  the  lord  in  the  meiuier  of  o(^j-  fttw  anition  calling  upon  the  Foleet^iiH^iii 

hold  eitatea»  for  eertain  QMS  mentioDed  In  the  ao     entered  Wavww  in  triaaiph  at  tihaknitf 

aorrender,  and  a  new  grant  bj  the  lord  in  por>  t«u  national  ^nriona.    In  tfan  bmdn  eCBiifr 

aoanoe  thereof  to  the  c«tliiirfiM«M0L — Thepob-  I     .  to  thefkforahleiManoC^dciikapi^ 

lie  domain  of  the  United  Statca  la  ahnoit  be-  Iboted^he wmwoondad;  kklBmhSA 

jond  cakalation.    According  to  the  report  of  —     Fonlatowald  asainii  tiia  AnaMann:  kin 

theaecretaiy  of  the  interior,  made  in  Deo.  1858,  -an  campaign  of  1811  ka 

there  were  on  Sept  SOl,  1858,  on  aale  at  the  ^        i  of  the  grand  amif;  In 

different  land   officea  orer  80,0001,000  aorea  i        itbrm^TmGennaax, , 

of  land,  and  an  additional  amoont  of  nearly  te*,  and  on  the  creation  of  die 

62,000,000  aorea  had  been  aonrejed,  and  waa  landhewaaralaedl^tlie 

readj  to  be  broogfat  Into  mariceC    Prior  to  the  rankof  general  of  cavaliy  and 

eame  period  more  than  55,000,000  aorea  had  HeleftbUmemoiratotheaoeiolT'artiha 

been  aelected  and  reported  aa  inoring  to  the  of  adenoe  at  Warww.    Hla  nannn  la  ~ 

acTcral  statea  mder  acta  of  ooogreaa  of  1849  on  the  are  d$  VUmh  at  BniiL— Hla 

andl860,mntingtoaodiatateatSeawampand  vblaw,  took  part  In  the  PoBik  ~ 

orerflowed  landa  within  their  reapeedTo  hmita,  1848  in  the  dachj  of  Foaan. 

to  enable  aaidrtatea  to  redalm  them  for  coltlYa»       IX»]f£(6r.at^5«^fl,bdUi^; 

tion.— In  Fkance,  the  term  domain  la  applied  to  nhi   ae;  niedl«TalLat.iIiaiaii  a 

all  poblio  proper^,  whether  pwaonal  or  real,  care  coTering  to  n  bnHding  or 

which  la  daailfied  aa  foUowa:   1,  damaims  ds  ing.    The  ItaBana  app^  tta  U 

Tttal^  which  Indodea  hi^wagra,  harbora,  fortifi-  the  principal  drardi  of  n  dtgrt 

cationa,  forfoited  eatatea,  Ac ;  2,  dtmaimsotd^        na  call  ereiy  cathedral  chnrab 

tatitm  d$  la  eaunmnei  to  which  belong  palaoeai  u       aofi^wced  that  the  word  la  III 

prdena,  foreata,  formai  crown  Jewela,  and  the  £      ih  aenae  baa  crept  into 

Bke;  theae  cooatitnte  the  aeparate  property  cL....jutance  of  aoch  bolldfaifa^ 

of  the  crown,  hot  are  inalienable ;  8,  domaini§  Ir  \    moonted  bj  n  copdla. 

arM,  the  private  estate  of  the  aoTerMgn^whidi  tectnre  reatoictthetermdonantntta* 

he  holda  and  can  dispoae  of  the  aame  aa  an/  tc*.  i  nrfooe  of  the  roQ<^  and  cnpobi  (iL< 

anl^ject,  by  will  or  otherwiae ;  bat  if  not  die-  deep)  to  ita  eoocave  paft. 


poeed  of  at  hia  death.  It  la  merged  in  the  do*  be  a  aegment  of  a  ipbere^  aahnrol^ 

main  of  the  crown  and  passes  to  his  socoesaor.  polygon,  or  any  similar  figora.  Mi  la  al 

DOMAT,  or  Daumat,  Jbas,  a  French  ja-  CTery  horiaontal  section  should  kava  a 

net,  bom  in  Clermoot-Ferrmnd,  Not.  80,  1625,  vertMal  axis;  It  is  called  aumonBtad 

died  in  Paris,  March  14,  1596.    For  80  years  rises  higher  than  the  radina  of  ita 

he  was  king's  adfocate  at  Germont.    liis  neat  based  or  dimioished  when  its  height  la  h 

work  was  pablished  in  1684^  under  the  tiUe  of  the  radios  of  its  base.    The  thTckaam 

L^U  dtilm  dams  leur  ordre  naturtl  ^nglish  increase  toward  the  baae,  where  tho  atn^ 

tranalation  by  W.  8trahan,  2  vols.  foL,  London,  weakest,  and  where  the  spreading  Ibroe  of  te 

1737 ;  edited  by  L.  8.  Cashing;  2  toIs.  8to^  Boa-  soperincnmbeot  wdg^t  tends  to  barat  CW  ' — 

ton,1850).  Domat  is  called  by  Victor  Cooan'' in-  oatwardly.    To  coonteraoi  thia  praaaMa 

comparably  the  greatest  jorisconsalt  of  the  17th  hoopa  or  chains  are  often  eaipfoyadL 

century,^  and  by  BoQean  **  the  restorer  of  rea-  boUt  of  stone  the  dome  b  stiungei  thaa  the 

aon  to  Jarid^mdenoe.'*    The  Intimate  friend  of  arch,  as  the  tendency  of  each  of  Its  paila  to  U 

Pascal,  and  his  associate  in  many  of  his  experi-  inward  is  resisted  not  only  by  tbe  parta  above 

meats  in  natural  philoeophy,  he  was  d^ingaish-  and  below  it,  bat  also  by  those  oa 

ed  for  his  taste  fur  mathematics  and  philoeophi-  The  oonstitoent  pieoea  are  formed 

cal  panoita  as  well  as  for  his  legal  attainmeots.  like  the  fhistnm  of  a  pyramid,  ao  that 

DOMBRO WSKI,  Jasc  HnniTK,  a  Polish  aen-  placed  in  their  positions  their  4  aiialea  n^y  pool 

oral,  bom  in  PierMowioe,  Aog.  29,  1755,  died  toward  the  axis  of  the  dome.    £adi  eonrse  is 

in  Winagora,  Jane  26,  1818.    He  entered  the  thas  self-supporting,  and  not  only  bh^  the 

array  nnder  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony  in  1770l  whole  be  constmcted  without  eeatnag.  bnt  an 

afterward  Joined  the  Polish  foroea  commanded  apcrtare,  called  the  eye,  la  fre(|ncatly  left  in  tbt 

by  Prince  Joeeph  Ponlatowski  in  the  campai^  top  witboat  damage  to  the  secority  of  ibe  acr»> 

against  the  Rnaaana  in  1792,  served  with  dis-  tore. — ^Tlie  dome  seems  to  haTO  beea  laTcnud 

tinction  in  179S,  took  part  in  the  insorrection  by  the  Rumaos  or  £trascana»  and  in  the  tima 

of  1794  nnder  Koscauadto,  bat  was  compelled  of  Aagostus  was  a  common  fcntara  in  Roma 

to  sarrender  after  the  foU  of  Wanaw.    Iiannc  architcctare.   There  to  no  proof  that  the  Graeka 

rejected  flattering  oflers  ftom  both  Rosaia  and  or  Egyptians  had  any  knowledge  of  il«  aor  is  tt 

Plrnaala^  he  accepted  n  commtorion  Irum  tbo  foond  in  any  of  tbo  enrily  aoannoau  of  Bin- 
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dostan,  but  after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  dome  of  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the 
India  it  was  generally  adopted  in  that  coontry.  cathedral  of  Florence,  was  begnn  by  Amolfo  di 
The  grandest  dome  that  has  remained  to  us  from  Lapo  or  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  da  Calle  abont  1298^ 
antiqoity  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  after  the  death  of  the  original  architect 
which,  Uiongh  nearly  19  centuries  have  passed  about  1800  no  one  could  be  found  for  120  years 
over  it,  retains  all  its  stability  and  magnineenoe  to  finish  his  work  ;  it  was  finally  undertaken 
of  proportions.  Its  exterior  presents  the  ap-  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  who  brought  it  nearly 
pearanoe  of  a  truncated  segment  of  a  sphere,  to  completion.  Ue  improved  somewhat  upon 
considerably  less  than  a  hemisphere,  and  has  the  original  design  by  carrying  up  perpendicu- 
m  circular  opening  in  the  top  28  ft.  6  in.  in  lar  waUs  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon  to  a  height 
diameter.  The  base  consists  of  a  large  plinth,  of  175  ft,  and  upon  these  placing  2  concentric 
with  6  smaller  ones  above  it  It  appears  that  domes,  the  internal  one  being  188  ft  6  in. 
originally  there  were  flights  of  steps  at  inter-  in  diameter  and  188  ft  6  in.  high,  from  the  top 
vals  all  around  the  dome  leading  up  to  the  eye,  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the  supporting  walls 
but  only  one  such  means  of  ascent  is  now  visi-  to  the  eye  of  the  lantern.  This  is  the  first 
ble,  the  others  having  been  covered  with  lead,  double  dome  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  interior  is  a  hemisphere  of  about  7li  ft  That  of  St  Peter^s  at  Rome,  the  grandest  in  the 
radius,  and  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  world  after  that  of  the  Pantheon,  is  also  double, 
top  of  the  dome  is  equal  to  the  diameter.  The  It  stands  upon  4  piers,  each  61  ft.  11  in.  high  and 
thickness  is  17  ft  at  the  base,  6  ft.  H  in.  at  the  80  ft  10  in.  thick,  from  which  spring  arches 
top  of  the  highest  plinth,  and  4  ft.  7  in.  at  supporting  corbelhngs  finished  by  an  entabla- 
the  eye.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  6  ture.  The  entablature  upholds  a  plinth,  circular 
rows  of  quadrilateral  compartments  converg-  wiUiin  ai^  octagonal  without,  and  on  the  latter 
ing  toward  the  top,  each  large  compartment  rests  a  circular  stylobate  28  ft  6i  in.  thick  and 
having  4  smaller  ones  sunk  one  within  an-  12  ft  4^  in.  high,  divided  into  8  parts  by  i>as- 
other,  which  were  probably  once  ornamented  sages,  forming  fiights  of  steps  communicating 
with  plates  of  silver  or  covered  with  bronze,  with  4  spiral  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the 
The  dome  is  built  of  brick  and  rubble,  and  rests  wall  of  tne  drum,  which  rises  immediately  from 
on  a  circular  wall  20  ft  thick.  The  baths  of  an-  the  stylobate.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  16 
dent  Rome  afibrd  many  examples  of  this  kind  windows,  between  which  are  a  corresponding 
of  roof:  those  of  Diocletian  had  8  domes,  2  of  number  of  solid  buttresses  61  ft  6  in.  high, 
which  remain ;  and  those  of  Titus  are  crowned  Above  it  is  placed  a  circular  atUc  19  ft  2^  in. 
by  2,  each  84  ft  in  diameter.  Near  Pozzuoli  in  height,  and  on  this  rests  the  great  double 
may  be  seen  an  ancient  circular  building  with  a  dome,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  at  the 
dome  of  volcanic  tufa  and  pumice  stone,  and  the  base  is  188  ft.  6  in.  and  the  external  148  ft  To 
temple  of  Minerva  Medica  had  a  polygond  dome  the  height  of  27  ft  8  in.  the  dome  is  solid.  Its 
of  10  sides,  constructed  of  pumice  stone  and  brick,  curve  describes  externally  the  arc  of  a  circle 
That  of  the  famous  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con-  whose  radius  is  a  httle  over  84  ft,  and  its  height 
stantinople  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  from  the  attic  to  the  top  of  the  internal  dome 
with  the  professed  design  of  rivalling  the  glory  is  88  ft  10  in.  It  is  pierced  outwardly  by  8  rows 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  plan  of  the  diurch  was  of  small  windows  and  strengthened  by  16  pro- 
m  cross,  and  at  the  angles  \>f  the  square  where  jecting  vertical  bands.  The  whole  is  crowned 
the  transepts  cut  the  nave,  the  architect  placed  by  a  lantern  resting  on  a  platform  surrounded 
4  columns  at  a  distance  of  about  115  ft  apart,  by  an  iron  railing  and  having  a  cross  on  the  top, 
and  over  them  threw  arches.  The  trianguhur  the  height  from  the  external  plinth  of  the  dome 
spaces  at  the  comers  were  then  filled  up  to  a  to  the  cross  being  268  ft  The  top  of  the  cross 
level  with  the  extradoses  of  the  arches,  and  on  is  480  ft.  above  the  sround  line.  This  great 
the  ring  thus  formed  the  dome  was  built  In  work  was  planned  by  Michel  Angeles  who  died 
Ignorance  of  the  principle  of  hooping,  the  build-  before  its  completion,  and  was  finished  under  the 
er  resorted  to  various  expedients  to  resist  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  caused  the  exterior 
lateral  pressure  of  the  superstructure,  and  after  to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  bandis  with 
it  had  twice  fallen  in,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  bronxegilt  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
large  arcades  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  with  8  tiers  work  was  pushed  forward  the  domes  settled  ver- 
of  small  arches.  Tlib  dome  was  destroyed  by  tically  in  many  places,  and  the  band  of  iron  around 
an  earthquake  a  few  years  after  its  completion,  the  inner  dome  was  broken.  Six  iron  circles  were 
The  present  one  is  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  consequently  placed  around  the  outer  dome,  se- 
(115  ft.X  40  ft  high,  supported  by  corbellings  cured  hi  their  places  by  iron  wedgdk,  and  the 
at  the  angles  of  the  square,  and  encircled  by  a  fractured  hoop  was  repaired.  The  dome  of  St 
row  of  windows  with  exterior  columns.  It  is  Paul's,  London,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
surmounted  by  a  lantern.  The  church  of  St.  is  double,  and  rests  on  an  attic  and  a  drum  placed 
Mark  at  Venice,  built  abont  978,  has  5  domes;  on  4  great  arches  over  the  intersection  of  the  4 
the  central  one,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  naves.  The  external  dome  is  of  wood,  covered 
others,  was  hooped  with  iron  in  1528.  The  dome  with  lead,  and  ornamented  with  panels  formed 
of  San  Yitale  at  Ravenna  consists  of  a  heroi-  by  projecting  ribs.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  Ian- 
sphere  resting  on  an  octagon  with  8  piers  at  its  tern  supported  on  a  conical  tower  terminated 
angles,  and  a  window  on  each  face.    Ilie  great  by  a  spheiiad  dome.    The  height  of  the  tower 
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is  86  ft  9  in^  and  that  of  the  whole  strnotore  ter.  AnnihaleCarraoci^atRome,  andaanst«d1um 

from  the  groand  line  is  865  ft.  The  diameter  of  in  accoratiog  the  Famese  juilace.    He  soon  after 

the  dome  is  145  ft,  and  its  internal  height  fh)m  received  oommisaions  from  Cardinals  BorgheM, 


Tcpnta- 

the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  triple,  having  of  enemies  whose  hitter  persecutions  rendcftd 
heside  the  inner  and  outer  vaults  an  interme-  hb  life  miserable.  His  celebrated  picture  of 
iate  stmctnro  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  '*  Communion  of  St  Jerome,^'  dow  in  the 
the  lantern.  The  internal  dome  is  66  ft.  8}  in.  in  Vatican,  which  has  been  called  second  only  to 
diameter  at  the  springing ;  the  external  77  ft  8^  Raphaers  *'  Transfiffuration,^'  was  discovered  to 
in.  The  height  of  the  edifice  above  the  ground  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  composition  on  tbs 
line  is  190  feet  The  new  reading  room  of  the  same  subject  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  Lan- 
British  museum,  opened  in  May,  1857,  is  covered  franco,  a  former  fellow  pupil,  took  advantage 
by  a  magnificent  dome  140  ft  in  diameter  and  of  the  fact  to  decry  the  picture  and  the  artist 
106  ft  high.  It  is  built  principally  of  iron,  with  Domenichino  was  finally  compelled  br  the 
brick  arches  between  the  main  ribs  supported  Jealousy  of  his  rivals  to  retire  to  BoIocna» 
by  20  iron  piers.  Between  the  vaulting  and  the  whence  he  was  recalled  by  Gregory  XV.  m  a 
exterior  covering  of  copper  a  space  is  left  for  few  years  to  become  principal  p^ter  and  ardii- 
the  equalization  of  the  temperature,  and  between  tect  in  the  pontificid  palace.  lie  here  renewed 
the  vaulting  and  the  inner  uecoratea  ceiling  there  his  triumphs,  and  at  N^aples,  whither  he  was  in- 
is  a  similar  air  chamber  for  purposes  of  ventila-  vited  to  paint  the  chapel  of  St  Janoarini,  Ib- 
tion.  There  are  20  hirgo  windows  around  the  creased  his  reputation.  Bis  enemies,  howevtf; 
base  of  the  dome,  ami  an  eye  in  tlie  top  40  ft  in  left  him  no  peace,  and  he  died  before  the  com* 
diameter.  The  new  cast-iron  dome  of  the  capi-  plction  of  his  work,  not  without  suspicion  of 
tol  at  AVashington  has  a  hciglit  of  about  55  ft,  poison.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  ^*  Four 
and  an  internal  diameter  of  94  ft.  9  in.  The  Evangelists,"  in  8.  Andrea  della  Valle  at  Rome ; 
height  of  its  ceiling  from  the  floor  of  the  build-  ^*  Adam  and  Eve,"  the  *^  Martyrdom  of  Sl 
ing  is  200  ft  The  exterior  of  the  structure  Agnes,"  and  **•  Diana  and  her  Nymphs.**  His 
presents  a  peristyle  124  fl.  9^  in.  in  diameter,  fresco  paintings,  of  which  tlie  scenes  fhmi  the 
with  columns  27  ft  high,  from  which  springs  life  of  tne  Virgin  in  the  Duomo  at  Fano  are  the 
an  attic  44  ft  high,  supporting  the  great  dome  best  specimens,  are  admirable.  IBs  landsci^tes 
of  a  semi-ellipsoidal  form,  tlie  top  of  which  is  although  of  rather  a  decorative  character,  ars 
230  ft.  above  the  pavement.  Abnove  this  rises  nniformly  good.  lie  never  wholly  freed  hiooself 
a  lantern,  52  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the  mannerism  of  his  school,  and  was  de- 
crowned with  a  bronze  statue  of  Free<]om  18  ft  fectivo  in  invention ;  but  in  artleasncM,  in  the 
hi^h.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  vertical  wall  free  conception  of  nature,  and  in  the  expr»rion 
raisi^l  upon  the  cornice  of  the  rotunda,  with  a  of  emotion,  he  approached  nearer  Raphael  aad 
panel  9  It  high  richly  scnli>tnred ;  above  this  his  contemporaries  than  any  of  the  eclectics. 
li  a  seriee  of  attached  columns  and  large  win-  Many  of  his  works  have  l>ecn  engraved  by 
dowS|  and  al>ovo  these  spriii;;s  a  dome  which,  Kaphoel  Morghcn  an\]  others, 
contracting;  to  a  diameter  of  65  ft.,  pennies  a  DO!klEi?DAY(or  I>ooM.sDAY)BOOK,orIVw>s 
second  dome,  73  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  also  on  of  Winch  ester,  a  rofrister  of  the  lands  of  EngUnd, 
a  colunnadc,  to  be  soon  through  the  o{)vning. —  framed  by  order  of  William  the  Contjueror.  Ac- 
Domes  are  sometimes  made  convex  below  and  cording  to  s(»me  historians  it  was  lK»;ruu  in  l'"'*»0 
concave  above,  in  which  Ibrm  they  take  the  or  1083,  according  to  others  at  the  c!i>se  of  !«>.•>; 
name  of  Mores^jue,  Turkish,  or  Hindoo.  In  tlie  book  itsi'lf  records  its  completion  in  !•  ••*'!, 
Ru.>.<ia  they  are  very  frequently  built  of  a  bul-  Persons  called  the  king^s  ju^-ticijirii^  vi!*itvil  in 
bous  E»ha{>e,  somewhat  like  an  onion.  The  person  or  by  deputy  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
IsaacV  church  at  St.  Petersburg,  ]>uilt  by  the  Kingdom,  and  obtained  the  required  particTiUn 
czar  Nicholas  is  surmounted  by  an  in>n  <lomo  on  oath  from  the  sheriffs,  lonls  of  manor.  p.n.n*h 
covered  with  gilded  copi>er,  with  a  small  ro-  priestn,  reeves  of  hundreds.  baililTs  and  villeii.4 
tunda  risin;?  fn>iii  it*»  centre.  of  eacli  vill.  The  reronl  contoini'd  a  list  of  the 
DOMENICIIINU,  or  I>omenioo,  ZA^rriiRf,  bishops,  churches,  religious  lioaM.M,  grt-at  men, 
an  artist  of  the  Bolo|:ne-e  si*hool,  K»rn  in  lk>-  k ingV  manors,  king'sten.intsi/jr(i;)i7/,  and  i:i.i!or 
logna  in  X^ SI,  died  in  Naples  April  15,  1641.  tenants;  the  pjirticnhira  of  the  name  of  iwh 
His  first  master  was  I>ionyMiis  Calvart,  fn»m  ploc'e.  its  holder,  its  extent,  the  extent  of  wi-,^!, 
whosetvranny  he  took  refuse  in  the  schmd  of  the  me:ulow,  and  piLttnn\  the  jNimls  and  luiKs  the 
Carrocei,  of  which,  in  ^piteof  a  natural  timidity  Quantity  of  liw  >t«>ok,  the  v:due  of  iJic  whv'e, 
and  a  slowm-ss  which  his  fellow  puiMh  attrili-  the  hoiiiap's  of  carh  manor,  the  nTiml»er  «*f  vil- 
nii-^l  to  >tupidity,  he  was  eventually  con^dered  leins  /■<^^r^il,  wrri,  and  fnvmen,  and  how  ii/uh 
the  mi»-t  di>tingui>hed  pupil.  Nicolas  Pou^mu  each  freeman  or  s*)0-man  had.  Three  est iiiii:«-i 
even  ranks  Iiim  next  to  llaphuel.  Ho  livM  of  the  estates  were  made,  viz.:  as  they  wt*re  in 
ap:irt  from  nun,  and  rarely  wtrnt  abroad  save  to  the  time  of  Edwanl  th<y  ConfevM»r;  as  thoy 
make  studies  for  future  usi».  AiVt  studying  iho  were  lK'?«t<twe<l  by  Willijim ;  and  a*  they  wcr\'  at 
Works  of  Correggio  ai  Parma,  he  joined  his  mas-  the  timu  of  the  survey.  The  Juron  werv,  more- 
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over,  required  to  state  whether  any  advance  1.  It  is  recog^nized  as  a  general  role  that  a  person 
oonld  be  made  in  the  valoe.    The  returns  of  the  who  is  residing  in  a  foreign  country  for  corn- 
justiciaries  were  sent  to  Winchester,  and  being  mercial  purposes  will  be  deemed  a  subject  of 
there  digested  were  entered  in  2  volumes,  which  that  country  in  respect  to  all  the  incidents  of 
were  earned  about  with  the  king  and  great  thatrelation,  as  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
seal,  or  deposited  in  a  chapel  or  vault  of  the  in  time  of  war,  whether  the  country  of  his  resi- 
oathedral  called  Ihmus  Dei,     From  the  last  dence  be  belligerent  or  neutral.    Thus,  if  he  re- 
circumstance  the  name  Domesday  is  thought  side  in  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  another, 
by  some  to  be  derived.    Others  ascribe  it  to  a  his  property  will  be  lawful  prize  as  belonfi;ing  to 
parallel  drawn  between  the  decisions  of  the  a  belligerent ;  or  if  the  country  be  neutrd,  he  is 
l>ook  and  those  of  the  day  of  doom.    The  first  entitl^  to  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  in  respect 
volume,  called  the  "  Great  Domesday,^'  consists  to  honafde  trade.  The  residence  which  gives  this 
of  882  folio  pages  closely  written  on  vellum,  neutral  right  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  domi- 
and  contains  the  survey  of  81  counties ;  the  sec-  cile,  but  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  term  as  thus  used 
ond,  or  *'*'  Little  Domesday,"  is  in  quarto,  of  has  no  other  meaning  than  actual  residence  and 
450  pages,  and  comprises  the  returns  from  Essex,  engagement  in  business,  which  it  will  be  seen 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.    It  has  also  a  list  of  *^  in-  wiU  not  per  se  constitute  a  domicile  in  respect  to 
vaaons,"  or  lands  possessed  without  royal  au-^  other  legal  incidents.  A  sinde  exception  is  made 
thority.      Neither  Northumberland,   Cumber-  in  the  case  of  a  person  wholeaves  his  own  conn- 
land,  Westmoreland,  nor  Durham  appears  in  try /2a^ant0  5«}20,  it  being  thought  inconsistent 
ti^e  record,  for  which  various  reasons  are  as-  with  his  natural  allegiance  that  he  should  be 
si^ed.    Other  counties  are  described,  either  permitted  to  enter  into  neutral  relations  with 
wholly  or  in  part,  under  adjacent  divisions.  No  the  enemy  after  war  had  actually  commenced, 
account  is  given  of  Winchester  or  of  London.  Upon  the  same  principle  greater  strictness  would 
As  a  census  of  the  population  the  Domesday  probably  be  insisted  upon  in  regard  to  the  n&- 
book  is  of  no  value,  but  with  regard  to  the  an-  ture  of  the  residence  when  the  question  was  be- 
dent  tenure  of  lands  its  authority  is  supreme,  tween  the  emigrant  and  his  native  country,  even 
It  names  only  1 ,400  tenants  in  eapite  and  8,000  if  he  went  abroad  before  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
onder  tenants,  and  mentions  a  total  population  tilities ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  even 
of  282,242.    The  book  is  now  preserved  in  the  in  that  case  be  required  that  a  domicile  should 
chapter  house  at  Westminster.     A  facsimile  have  been  acquired  other  than  results  from  actual 
of  it  was  published  by  order  of  government  in  residence  abroad  for  honafide  business  purposes. 
1783,  having  been  10  years  in  passing  through  2.  In  the  class  of  cases  where  the  question  is  as 
the  press,  and  in  1816  the  commissioners  on  to  the  civil  rights  of  a  foreign  resident,  or  the 
public  records  published  2  supplementary  vol-  legal  rule  applicable  to  his  property,  it  becomes 
nmes,  one  containing  a  general  introduction  to  necessary  to  ascertain  with  certain^  the  domi- 
the  survey  with  indexes,  and  the  other  the  4  cile.    Thus,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  distribution 
similar  records  called  the  *^  Exon  Domesday,''  of  his  property  will  not  be  according  to  the  laws 
the  Inquisitio  Fliensis,  the  Liber  WinUm^  and  of  the  place  where  he  may  be  temporarily  abid- 
the  "  Boldon  Book,"  or  survey  of  Durham.  The  ing,  but  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
last  of  these  was  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsev  place  of  bis  domicile ;  and  the  best  test  where 
in  1188 ;  the  Inquisitio  Eltemis  is  of  the  ISu  that  is  to  be  found  is  by  assuming  it  to  be  where 
century ;  the  others  are  contemporary  with  the  it  is  shown  to  have  been  at  any  former  period 
Domesday  book.    In  the  exchequer  office  there  until  a  new  domicile  is  proved  to  have  been  sub- 
are  2  other  largo  volumes  under  the  latter  title,  stituted.    The  cases  are  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
which  are  merely  abridgments  of  the  original  cult  of  distinction,  and  it  is  more  usually  ft 
register.    Many  interesting  particulars  relating  question  of  fact  than  of  legal  construction.  The 
to  the  survey  are  found  in  Kelham's  **  Domes-  intention  is  what  must  determine,  but  this  is 
day  Book  illustrated  "  (8vo.,  London,  1788) ;  and  for  the  most  part  to  be  got  at  only  by  incidental 
a  work  on  the  same  subject  has  lately  been  pub-  circumstances,  and  the  reported  cases  have  been 
lished  by  Mr.  James  F.  Morgan  (^^  England  un-  decided,  each  upon  their  own  circnmstancea,. 
der  the  Norman  Occupation,"    London  and  without  furnishing  any  positive  test  of  general 
Edinburgh,  1858).  application.    The  rule  of  the  civil  law  that  a 
DOMICILE,  the  place  where  a  man  is  deemed  man  may  have  two  domiciles,  as  where  he  re- 
by  law  to  reside,  wnich  is  not  always  the  place  sides  a  part  of  the  year  in  one  place  and  a  part 
of  his  actual  residence.    There  has  been  much  in  another,  or  where  he  is  carrying  on  business 
confusion  and  even  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  in  two  places,  is  repudiated  in  England  and  in 
to  what  constitutes  a  domicile.  The  difficulty  has  the  United  States,  tnough  it  was  said  by  Lord 
arisen  from  the  application  of  the  term  in  various  Loughborough  in  the  case  of  Bempde  €«.  John- 
relations  involving  diverse  considerations  of  pub-  stone  (8  Vesey,  198),  that  if  the  question  were 
lio  polity.    Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  an  open  one,  it  admitted  of  a  good  deal  of  argn- 
institute  a  general  rule  which  shall  comprehend  ment,  whether  in  case  of  a  person  dying  intes- 
all  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used,  tate  and  leaving  property  in  two  different  places, 
which  is  clearly  impracticable,  we  shall  limit  our-  it  would  not  have  been  the  better  rule  that  the 
selves  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  law  of  each  place  should  control  in  the  distri- 
the  question  is  determined  in  different  cases,  bution  of  the  property  situated  there.    Nor  is 
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the  definition  of  domicile  in  the  civil  law  of  xnained  10  years  in  the  practice  of  strict 
mnch  practical  use  in  the  present  changed  re-  cisin.  Martin  de  BazaD,  hbhop  of  Osma, 
lations  of  bosinoss  and  habits  of  life,  although  moned  the  young  scholar  to  assist  him  in  thi 
still  retained  by  continental  European  jurists,  reform  of  his  diocese.  Nine  yean  were  spesl 
and  often  quoted  in  English  and  American  cases :  by  him  in  preaching,  exhortation,  and  correctka 
Ubi  quU  larem  rcrumque  ac  fortunarum  tu-  of  irregularities.  This  charge  did  not,  hov- 
arum  iummam  constituit^  tinde  non  e*t  duces-  ever,  confine  Dominic  to  one  place.  He  a- 
iurui  $i  nihil  avocet,  undc  cum  pro/ectus  at  ecuted  numerous  missions,  tangnt  theology  fad 
peregrinari  tidetur,  quo  $i  rediit  peregrinari  hermeneutics  in  the  university  of  Palencia,  lai 
jam  dfstitit  (Cod.  10,  89,  1 ;  Dig.  50,  1,  27.)  in  the  quality  of  archdeacon  visited  the  Tarioa 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  the  domi-  churches  in  his  province.  In  1203  he  was  the 
cile  is  to  be  understood  as  affecting  only  personal  associate  of  the  bishop  Diego,  snooeasor  of  Di 
property ;  real  estate  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Bazan,  in  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  king  of 
place  where  it  is  situated.  So  also  the  law  of  Castile,  wishing  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daSoi^ 
the  domicile  applies  to  the  disposition  of  prop-  ter  of  a  northern  prince,  sent  the  biflh(^  of  0»- 
erty  by  testament  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  ma  to  negotiate  the  matter.  The  miasion  wh 
distribution  upon  intestacy.  If  a  testament  is  successful,  and  on  their  return  to  Snun  tha 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  same  parties  were  designated  to  ooDdact  tht 
where  a  man  is  domiciled,  it  is  sufficient  to  dis-  bride  and  her  party  to  her  new  honae.  Her  im- 
pose of  his  personal  property  in  another  country,  expected  death  defeated  the  plan,  andinstetd 
although  not  executed  in  the  form  required  by  of  leading  in  a  bridal  journey,  I^i^RO  and  kii 
the  law  of  such  country.  In  cases  of  Insolvency,  friend  could  only  follow  a  fhneraL  The  coom 
the  distribution  of  assets  will  also  be  according  of  their  journeys  had  taken  them  through  tfat 
to  the  law  of  the  domicile ;  or  rather  the  assets  land  of  Uie  Albigenses,  of  whose  nomber  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  country  of  the  domi-  obstinacy  they  had  frequent  evidence.  So  deep 
die  for  distribution,  except  that  the  domestic  was  their  sense  of  danger  to  the  cbnrch  from 
debts,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  due  in  any  this  source,  that  when  the  death  of  the  prinoaa 
place  where  the  property  of  the  insolvent  is  of  Lusignan  had  rendered  their  mis^on  unitkak 
situated,  will  be  first  provided  for ;  but  it  is  not  instead  of  returning  directly  to  Spain  they  went 
entirely  settled  whether  they  shall  be  preferred  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  Innocent  IIL  leave  to  le- 
for  the  full  amount^  or  shall  be  entitled  only  to  main  in  France  and  convert  these  erring  hrcCh- 
the  distributive  share  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  ren.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  a  2  yean^ 
domicile.  8.  In  respect  to  what  may  be  called  dispensation  from  his  episcopal  duties  was  per* 
statutory  non-residence  and  the  remedies  given  mitted  to  the  bishop  of  Osma.  Stopping  at  tht 
to  creditors  in  such  case,  there  is  a  cood  deal  abbey  of  Citeaux  on  tlieir  retnm,  to  consult  widi 
of  coufliction.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  monks  upon  the  best  way  of  destroying  tha 
an  attachment  may  be  issued  against  the  prop-  heresy,  tliey  proceeded  to  Montpellicr,  wbmi,  in 
erty  of  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the  state  conjunction  with  the  appointed  Cistercian  dig- 
for  the  purpose  of  making  distribution  among  nitarics,  they  commenced  their  work.  Themeth- 
the  creditors  gencrall  v.  (2  Rev.  Stat.  3.)  Again,  od  of  conversion  at  first  followed  was  public  coo- 
by  the  code  an  attachment  may  be  issued  in  a  fcronce.  For  8  days  Dominic  and  hi^  friends 
suit  against  a  defendant  not  a  resident  of  the  disputed  with  the  Albigensian  teachers  near 
state,  in  which  case  it  inures  to  the  sole  benefit  Monti)oHier,  8  days  more  at  Uvziers,  and  15  diyi 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  (Code,  §  227.)  The  at  Montreal,  converting  some  in  every  place,  and 
apparent  intention  in  both  these  coses  was  to  in  the  last  named  place  l&O.  According  to  the 
provide  a  remedy  where  from  the  absence  of  the  Dominican  writers,  miracles  aided  them.  At 
debtor  there  was  none  by  the  usual  course  of  Faureau,  a  writing  of  Dominic  in  defence  of 
proceeding,  and  the  (Uiestion  of  domicile  does  not  the  Catholic  faith,  tlirice  cast  into  the  fire,  ii 
seetii  to  bo  involved.  Yet  it  has  been  held  by  said  to  have  been  thrice  withdrawn  nnii\)ared ; 
some  of  the  courts  that  a  man  who  is  daily  in  while  a  writing  of  the  heretics,  thrown  in  at 
the  city  of  New  York  attending  to  business,  but  tlie  same  time,  was  instantly  consumed.  In  1207 
goi>.<«  at  night  to  an  adjoining  state,  and  has  his  the  joint  mission  of  the  Spaniards  and  05- 
faMily  there,  is  a  non-resident  within  the  mean-  tercians  was  closed  by  a  conference  in  the 
ing  of  the  statute.  ca.*<tle  of  Count  Raymond  of  Foix,  whi«»e  wife 

DOMINANT,  in  music,  a  name  sometimes  and  sisters  were  Albigenses.     Various  cm inect 

given  to  the  5th  note  or  tone  of  any  scale.    Tlie  converts    were  made;    and  then   the   bt^op 

term  is  also  used  for  dominant  chonl,  or  the  Diego  retnriie<l  to  his  diocese,  and  the  (*:»ter- 

conitnon  chord  of  which  the  oth  of  any  key  or  cian  monks   went  back    to  their  m«>nas:rrT, 

scale  h  the  fundamental  tone.  leaving;  I>ominio  in  sole  charge  of  the  niisibkin. 

Dominic  de  (JUZMAN,  a  saint  of  the  Ro-  The  connection  of  Dominic  with  Jii<  Ci*teiviaa 
man  Catholic  church,  founder  of  the  order  of  companions  had  not  been  altotrether  ha^I:Mni- 
prea(■hiIlg  friars,  born  in  Calavcga,  in  Old  Cas-  ou<4.  His  method  had  diffenxl  from  tlieini,  and 
tile,  in  1 17o,  died  in  Hologna,  Au^'.  C,  1221.  His  with  the  violent  and  sanguinary  temper  of  the 
lineage  was  illustrious.  At  the  age  i)f  14  ho  legato  Peter  of  Castelnau  he  had  no  sympathy. 
was  ^ent  by  his  uncle,  the  archpriest  of  (tumiel  This  man  was  tjuite  ready  to  employ  the  s«x'iilar 
do  Izan,  to  the  Mrhool  of  Palencia,  where  he  ro-  {lowcr  in  the  extenniuation  of  heretics,  and 
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when,  in  Jan.  1208,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  did  not  keep  Dominic  in  Rome.  He  made  Joiir> 
servant  of  Oount  Raymond  of  Tooloose,  there  neys  into  Languedoc,  into  Spain,  and  as  rar  as 
were  more  to  apphiud  the  crime  than  to  dd  Paris,  attending  everywhere  to  the  consolida- 
the  avengers.  The  attempt  to  pnnish  this  crime  tion  of  his  new  brotherhood.  Inl219hepreach- 
was  the  signal  for  a  bloody  religions  war.  A  ed  in  Paris,  and  so  charmed  the  rude  king  of  Sco^ 
new  crusade  was  preached ;  Innocent  urged  the  land,  at  that  time  sojourning  in  the  Frendi 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  forget  their  quar-  capital,  that  at  the  reouest  of  wis  monarch,  that 
rels  and  combine  a^amst  the  Albigenses;  and  northern  land  was  adaed  to  the  field  which  the 
into  the  doomed  region  armies  marched  such  as  preaching  friars  might  occupy.  In  the  same 
those  which  had  fought  in  Syria  against  the  Sara-  year  his  most  important  acquisition  was  made 
oens.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  protector  of  here-  in  the  gift  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Bo- 
tics,  was  stigmatized  as  a  murderer,  and  his  he-  logna,  and  the  enrollment  of  a  large  number  of 
reditary  foe,  Simon  de  Montfort,  was  allowed  to  professors  and  dignitaries  as  members  of  the 
ravage  the  province,  to  hale  to  death  its  tenants,  order.  Henceforth  Bologna  became  the  chief 
and  to  ruin  the  heritage  of  this  lukewarm- son  Dominican  centre,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  goal 
of  the  church.  How  far  Dominic  took  part  in  of  pilgrimage  to  all  of  the  fraternity.  Here  the 
these  religious  wars,  is  vehemently  disputed,  alternate  general  chapters  of  the  order  were 
According  to  Sismondi,  he  directed  these  perse-  held.  The  second  chapter  (1221)  was  the  last 
cutions  from  the  beginning.  His  latest  biogra-  meeting  of  the  order  that  Dominic  attended* 
phera.  on  the  contrary,  offer  documents  to  prove  His  heSth  now  began  to  fiul,  and  after  return- 
that  Dominic  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  acts  of  ing  from  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violence.  Thepublic  opinion  of  several  centuries  dysentery  and  fever  from  which  he  died.  His 
has  assigned  to  Dominic  the  fame  of  founding  the  body  was  buried  under  the  pavement  of  the 
inquisition,  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  and  in  ISSSS  the  remains, 
decree  of  the  inquisition  which  bears  the  date  which  were  found  to  be  perfect,  were  trans- 
of  1215,  and  the  special  charge  of  the  holy  office  ported  into  the  new  church  and  interred  in  the 
was  not  intrusted  to  the  Dominicans  untU  1238,  south  transept  The  decree  of  canonization 
12  years  after  his  death.  This  first  crusade  was  passed  July  4,  1234,  and  his  anniversary  is' 
against  the  Albigenses  lasted  7  years,  from  1208  celebrated  on  Aug.  4.  Nicolo  di  Piso  decorated 
to  1215,  when  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  and  the  tomb  with  bass-reliefs  representing  Ihe  mir- 
the  opening  of  its  gates  to  the  crusaders  seemed  ades  of  the  saint  Alfonso  tne  Lombard  added 
for  a  time  to  close  the  war.  A  permanent  me-  to  them  in  the  16th  century  another  series,  and 
morial  of  Dominic  in  this  period  is  the  institu-  Michel  Angelo  crowned  the  gorgeous  monument 
tion  of  the  rosary,  which  has  been  of  universal  wiUi  a  statue  of  St  Petronius.  The  church 
use  among  Catholics  since  his  day.  More  than  which  covers  this  tomb  now  bears  the  name  of 
one  before  him  had  prescribed  similar  methods  St  Dominia  In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  the 
of  prayer  and  meditation,  but  his  method  is  the  saint,  carved  from  the  wood  of  a  cypress,  which, 
earliest  of  the  kind  that  still  remains  in  use.  according  to  the  legend,  the  hand  of  the  saint 
The  great  event  of  1215  in  the  history  of  the  himself  had  planted. — The  character  of  Dominic 
church  is  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  preach-  has  been  differently  Judged,  according  as  it  has 
ing  friars.  When  Dominic  entered  Toulouse  been  viewed  from  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
with  4  associate  priests,  a  rich  citizen,  Peter  standpoint  By  the  one  party  he  is  eulogized 
Gellani,  offered  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue ;  by  the  other  he  is 
brethren,  and  with  another  citizen,  Thomas  by  condemned  as  bigoted,  cruel,  and  tyrannicaL 
nxmie,  joined  himself  to  their  band ;  so  that  Commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  in- 
there  were  7  in  all,  vowed  to  labor  together  for  quisition,  all  the  excesses  of  that  tribunal  have 
the  conversion  of  souls.  When  the  plan  was  been  imputed  to  him  for  guilt  There  can  be 
submitted  to  the  pope,  he  rather  advised  the  re-  no  doubt  that  he  allowed  bloodshed  which  be 
form  of  orders  already  existing.  Finally,  how-  might  have  prevented,  and  that  he  loved  ortho- 
ever,  Dominic  received  permission  to  make  rules  doxy  more  tnan  peace.  His  consistency  cannot 
for  his  desired  order,  although  one  of  the  canons  be  questioned.  He  was  industrious,  frugal,  and 
of  the  4Ui  council  of  Lateran  forbids  the  crea-  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  had  a  singular  fac- 
tion of  any  new  religious  order.  The  difficulty  nlty  of  winning  and  holding  the  love  of  his 
was  evaded  by  the  adoption  for  the  new  monas-  brethren.  Of  his  sermons  and  commentaries 
tic  body  of  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  modified  none  are  preserved,  and  all  that  now  testifies  to 
by  the  rule  of  the  Premonstratensian  convents,  his  Uteraiy  or  theological  powers  is  the  system 
and  on  Dec  26,  1216,  two  papal  briefs  formally  of  rules  prescribed  to  the  order,  and  a  few 
established  the  order  of  nreaching  friars.  The  epistles,  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  the 
pope  also  now  created  tl#  office  of  master  of  the  writings  of  the  biographers  to  his  notes  upon 
sacred  palace,  to  which  he  appointed  Dominic  the  psdter,  the  episUes  of  Paul,  and  the  Gospel 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  functionary  to  take  charge  of  Mattiiew,  but  these  are  lost  beyond  recovery, 
of  all  theological  matters  in  the  papal  mansion,  to  — ^The  life  of  St  Dominic  has  been  written  In 
nominate  the  preachers,  to  authorize  the  books,  Latin  by  D'Apolda,  in  Italian  by  Bottoni,  in 
and  to  decide  all  minor  questions  of  doctrine  or  Spanish  by  Juan  Lopez,  in  French  by  Father 
discipline  which  may  come  up  in  the  domestic  Touron  (Paris,  1739),  by  the  Bollandists,  and  by 
circle  of  the  pontiffl     The  duties  of  this  office  several  others.    See  also  Vie  de  Saint  J/omt- 
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ntffM^  bj  Laoordito  (Fuia^  8d  ed.  1844),  and  repeating  the  7  kHenaaoAMiM 

StntU  I>ammiqti4  $1  U»  Dommieaimt,  bj  Elme  Deo.  81.  The  letter  whidi  hSk  i  _ 

Marie  Oaio  (Piria,  1858).  Sunday  in  January  will  fiOl  agauwt 

DOMINIO  A,  a  British  West  India  island,  one  day  in  tiie  year,  and  thia  is  the  don 

of  the  LeflserAntiUea,  Leeward  group,  89  m.  8.  for  that  year,  nnleas  it  be  leapyaar;  aadtka^ 

of  Gnadeloape,  in  lat.  16*  18'  N.  and  long.  61**  aa  Feb.  29  aa  well  as  March  1  la  mariwd  SL  *i 

8S'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  8.  29  m. ;  breadth  dominical  ktter  for  the  last  10  moot^  er  dl» 

16  m. ;  area,  291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  22,469  (according  year  will  be  the  precedingletter  of  the  alpkalNl 

to  the  *^  American  Almanac*^  for  1859),  d  whom  To  find  the  dominical  letter  will  "^"g*^«^»j  i» 

only  a  small  number  are  whites,  the  mi^orit^  able  von  to  find  what  day  of  the  week  i 

being  emancipated  slayes.    It  is  of  volcanic  on-  date  in  the  year  is.    But  the  dotnliiieil 

ghi,  and  when  viewed  firom  the  sea  presents  the  being  known  for  any  one  year,  oaa  bo  fiM_ 

appearance  of  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  any  other,  by  simply  remembcgfag  Ifaat  urn 

Tne  highest  summit  has  an  elevation  of  5,800  nary  year  is  52  weeks  and  one  daj,  a  ~ 

feet  IX>minica  is  well  watered,  having  upward    52  weeks  and  2  days,  so  that  too 

of  80  rivers  and  numerous  rivulets.    It  has  also  letter  will  go  backward  from  6  toward  A* 

sulphurous  and  thermal  springs,  and  a  deep  lake  letter  for  a  common  year  and  2  for  a  lea 

on  a  high  mountain  6  m.  from  Roseau.    In-  This  irives  rise  to  an  arithmetical  mlofiir 

tenpenod,  anumg  its  mountains  are  many  fer-  the  dominical  letter,  whidi  may  bo  tli      ^ 

tUe  valleys,  wiu  a  black  and  rich  soil  well  pressed:  To  the  number  of  the  year  odd  }if 

adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production,  itself^  neglecting  fractions,  and  divide  tfao  «■ 

In  1850  the  imports  were  valued  at  £57,656,  by7;  then  for  the  19th  century  sabtraci  the  v^ 

and  the  exports  at  £58,265.    The  principiu  ex«  mainder  from  8,  or.  if  it  is  0,  from  1,  and  iht 

ports  in  1858  were  65,788  cwt.  of  sugar,  85,794  new  remainder  will  indicate  the  plaoa  «f  tiM 

gallons  of  rum,  81.016  of  molasses,  67,594  lbs.  dominical  letter  in  the  alphabet;  ibrtbo  I8tt 

of  coflEee,  69,296  at  cacao,  8,525  of  arrow  root,  century  subtract  from  7;  for  the  ITtli  oaat^y 

8,250  of  cotton  wool,  5,062  gallons  of  lime  Juice,  and  back  to  1582  subtract  from  6,  or  if  the  s^ 

and  1,854,020  oranges.    The  revenue  amounted  mainder  is  more  than^  from  18 ;  for  dates 

to£7,886inl855,  and  to £12,918 in  1856.    The  vioustol582  8ubtractfrom8or  10.  (Bntit: 

ezptuiditnres  in  the  year  ending  Dec  1, 1855,  be  remembered  that  the  dominical  leMr 

were  £9,246,  and  in  that  ending  Dec  81, 1856,  obtained  for  a  leap  year  belongs  to  tho  tioM 

£10,487  (comprising  £800  for  educatioual  pur-  Feb.  29,  and  that  for  the  preceding  S 

poees).    There  are  about  10  free  schools,  but  the  dominical  letter  was  the  sncoeedilng 

the  bulk  of  the*population  being  Roman  Catho-  the  alphabet)   This  new  remalndor  ia  aba  tiM 

Ilea,  education  ia  ohieflv  controlled  by  the  clergy  date  of  the  first  8unday  in  Januaij  for  that  rmn 

of  that  persuasion.    Tlie  propwty  annually  ere-  The  same  date  in  February  will  nil  oa  Wedasa^ 

ated  on  the  island  has  been  estimated  at  £250,-  day  ;  in  March,  on  Wednesday ;  ia  April  4* 

000,  and  the  aggregate  movable  property  at  Saturday,  dec ;  as  may  essilv  be  seen  from  the 

£1,500,000.    The  woods  of  Dominica  swarm  fiict  that  the  first  davs  of  the  12  mootha  haft 

with  beea,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  wax  annexed  to  them  in  the  odendar  the  initials  oC 

and  honey.    This  is  the  European  bee,  much  the  words:   At  Dover  Dwell  George  Brow^ 

larger  than  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Esquire,  Good  Christopher  Finch,  And  David 

must  have  been  transported  thither. — Dominica  Friar.    For  example,  the  day  of  the  week  ca 

was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  and  being  which  New  Yoric  was  incorporated,  Jone  1^ 

equally  claimed  bv  England,  France,  and  8pain,  1665,  is  thus  found :  (1665-|-416)-»-7=297,  with 

it  was  considered  a  neutral  island  by  those  8  a  remainder  of  2 ;  and,  it  being  the  17th  eea- 

E>wers  till  1759,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  tnrv,  6—2=4,  which  shows  the  dominical  letasr 

oglish ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  F^ce  for  that  year  to  have  been  D.    Then,  aa  Jaae 

in  1763.    It  was  recaptured  by  the  French  in  begins  with  E,  it  is  pkun  that  Juno  1, 1665^ 

1778,  and  again  restored  to  England  in  1783.  was  Monday,  and  tho  12th  was  Friday. 

JU  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-  DOMINICAN  REPUBUO,  the  eastern  pec^ 

Svernor,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  tion  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  comprising  acariy 

» crown,  and  an  assembly  of  19  represents-  }  of  the  island.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the 

iives  chosen  by  the  people.    Capital,  Roseau,  on  ancient  Spanish  appeUation  of  the  island.  Sea 

the  8.  W.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Domingo.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  17.500  eq. 

DOIONICAL  LETTEi:,  tho  letter  denoting  Its  population  is  about  136,000.  of  whom  o 

Sunday  for  a  given  year.    Tho  council  of  Nice,  tenth  cbim  to  be  whites;  the  rest  are  of  A 

A.  D.  825,  established  tho  rolo  tliat  Easter  Sun-  can  descent,  or  i>f  mixed  African  and  Eoropeaa. 

day  diould  be  the  first  Sunday  after  tlie  full  The  boundary  betweA  it  and  tho  Ilaytiaa  r«^ 

moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March  public  is  an  irregular  Une  drawn  from  the  inoath 

21.    For  the  purpose  of  deteniiining  when  of  the  river  MasAocre  on  the  north  ooasa  of  the 

Easter  falls,  ana  for  other  similar  pn>blems  con-  island  to  the  river  Ansee4-Pitre  or  Pedernaka 

eeming  the  day  of  the  week  and  tlie  dav  of  the  on  the  south  coast.    The  interior  of  the  repnb- 

year,  it  was  early  found  convenient  to  place  the  lie  consists  of  mountain  ranges  rising  to  aa 

first  7  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  succession  against  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000^ct^  and  covered 

thediiyaof themoiidi%piittiiigAtoJ.an.l,and  with  magnificent  tropical  focartk    F^«a  the 
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base  of  these  monntainB  large  pliuna,  watered  whole  island  was  united  nndtf  French  rale, 
by  nomeroos  streams,  stretch  toward  the  coast.  When,  after  terrible  stmggles,  the  colored  pop- 
Of  these  plains  the  Vega  Real  (Royal  plain),  nlation  of  the  island  had  become  independent 
and  those  of  the  Jayua,  the  Azna,  and  the  Key-  of  France,  the  tyranny  of  Dessalines  drove  the 
bo,  are  the  most  densely  populated.  Among  Dominicans  back  into  the  arms  of  Spain,  which 
the  rivers,  most  of  which  bear  the  character  thns  regained  possession  of  its  former  colony 
of  mountain  torrents,  the  Great  Taqai,  empty-  in  1808.  The  next  year  the  Dominicans  de- 
ing  into  the  bay  of  Monte  Christo,  the  Tama,  clared  their  independence,  abolished  slavery, 
whose  embonchore  is  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  untU  1822, 
the  Higoey,  the  Gaboon,  Soco,  Socaris,  Bm-  when  the  whole  island  was  united  under  a  re- 
juelas,  Ozoma,  Jayna,  Nisao,  Bani,  and  Neybo  pubUcan  form  of  government,  and  Boyer,  the 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  harbor  of  San  president  of  Haytl,  was  chosen  prendent  for 
Domingo  city  is  one  of  the  best ;  next  to  it  the  life.  But  in  1844,  the  negroes  of  Hayti  having 
bay  of  Samana  offers  an  excellent  roadstead.  Of  succeeded  in  elevating  Gen.  Riviere  to  the  pre- 
the  lesser  islands  on  the  coast  belonging  to  the  sidency,  the  Dominicans,  encouraged  by  tiiie 
republic,  Beata  and  Saona  are  the  most  consid-  friendly  assurances  of  the  French  consid-genond 
erable.  The  climate,  though  tropical,  is  less  un-  Moges,  agiun  formed  a  separate  government 
wholesome  than  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indiea.  (Feb.  27),  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  libera- 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  industry  tor  ^  Pedro  Santana,  who  defesdbed  Riviere 
of  the  inhabitants  is  not  equal  to  the  immense  near  Santiago  (April  9),  thus  securing  the  inde- 
resources  of  the  country.  Gold,  silver,  and  iron  pendence  of  his  country.  Recognized  by  France, 
abound  in  the  mountains,  but  no  mines  are  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  wluoh 
worked.  Cattle-raising  in  the  level  country,  power  was  conduded,  Get  22,  1848,  and  by 
and  ebony^utting  in  the  mountainous  regions,  Great  Britain  (treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people,  ag-  navigation  concluded  in  May,  1850),  theDomin- 
riculture  being  mainly  confined  to  the  raising  lean  republic  upheld  her  independence  succeaa- 
of  the  manioc  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  fuUy  against  repeated  efforts  of  Soulouque. 
for  grain.  Politically  the  republic  is  divided  the  ruler  of  HaytL  The  presidential  term  of 
into  5  provinces,  viz. :  Azua  de  Ck)mpo6tella,  Santana  having  ended  in  1849,  Jimenea  was 
San  Domingo,  Swta  Cruz  del  Seybo,  Concep-  elected  his  successor.  Though  of  Caucasian 
cion  de  la  Vega,  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  blood,  the  latter  secretly  con^ired  with  Son- 
These  are  also  the  names  of  the  provincial  louque,  who  invaded  the  territory  of  the  re- 
capitals,  of  which  Santiago  de  los  Caballeroa  public  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  defeated 
is,  next  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  the  most  the  Dominicans  in  some  sldrmishes  near  Azua 
important.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Oath-  and  Las  Matas.  In  this  extremity  Santana  was 
olics ;  an  archbishop  resides  at  the  city  of  San  recalled  by  the  people.  He  dispersed  the  Haytiao 
Domingo.    The  army  is  nominally  about  20,-  army,  April  22,  near  Savanna  Numero,  so  com- 

000  strong.    The  navy  consists  of  2  corvettes,  pletely  that  the  war  for  the  time  being  was  at 

1  brigantine,  and  4  schooners.  The  seal  of  an  end.  Jimenes  sought  a  refuge  with  Son- 
state  represents  a  cross,  supporting  an  open  louque,  who  made  him  one  of  his  dukes,  while 
Bible,  surrounded  by  arms  and  Uie  motto:  Santana  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  favor  of 
IHoi,  Patria^  y  Lihertad,  The  language  of  the  newly  elected  constitutional  president,  Bue- 
the  people  is  Spanish.  The  constitution,  like  naventura  Baez.  In  1850  Soulouque  once  more 
that  of  most  Spanish  American  republics,  is  invaded  the  country  unsuccessfully.  Baez,  hav- 
modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  ing  durinff  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
provides  for  a  president,  to  be  elected  for  the  favored  uie  policy  of  the  clerical  party,  was 
term  of  4  years,  a  senate  of  5,  and  a  house  of  r^ected  by  the  people  in  1858,  and  Santana 
representatives  of  15  members.  The  munici-  reelected  president.  He  compelled  the  arch- 
palities  into  which  the  provinces  are  subdivided  bishop  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution, 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  self-govemmenL  and  ^ideavorcd  to  free  himself  from  French  in- 
The  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  may  be  fluence.  His  sympathies  with  the  United  Statea 
naturalized  are  very  liberal,  and  no  dbtinction  induced  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a 
is  drawn  in  fnvor  of  colored  persons.  Free  secret  diplomatic  agent  of  President  Pierce, 
fiuma,  farming  utensils,  and  provisions  for  5  Gen.  Caznean,^and  to  negotiate  with  him  a 
months  are  offered  to  settlers.  The  conomeroe  treaty  (Oct  5,  1854),  the  secret  stipulations  of 
of  the  country  is  as  yet  limited,  owing  partly  which  provided,  it  is  believed,  for  the  cession  to 
to  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation  and  ex-  the  United  States  of  the  bi^  of  Samana.  Bat 
changes.  The  exports  from  this  republic  into  this  treaty  was  never  ratified,  nor  has  the  Do- 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  minican  republic  ever  been  recognized  by  the 
June  30,  1858,  amounted  to  $109,870,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  flEulure 
imports  from  the  United  Statea  to  $112,427.  of  Santana  to  obtain  this  recognition  fiidl- 
The  coins  are  gourdes  (piastres,  dollars),  half  itated  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  British 
gourdes,  gourdins  (quarters),  escalins  (eighths),  agents  to  render  him  unpopular  and  once  more 
and  half  escalins  (sixteenths). — ^The  present  elevate  Baez,  now  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Dominican  republic  was  a  Spanish  colony  un-  clerical  party,  to  the  preadencv  (Feb.  1857). 
til  1795,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Basel,  the  But  hia  triumph  was  ihort-tiyed.    Diflaatisfao- 
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tionwitb  his  rale  spread  so  rapicDjr  that  Stntana  and  the  sopreme  eensonh^  of  lK>ok%  vMAIi 
was  enabled  to  head  a  revolntionary  movement  connected  with  that  ofBoe.    Bnt  grmt  losm 
(Sept  1857),  which  eventoallj  led  to  the  ezpnl-  were  inflicted  on  them  by  the  reformatkML   h 
aion  of  Baez  (1858),  and  the  restoration  of  the  the  countries  where  Protestantism  becina 
liberal  role.    In  conseqnence  of  the  downfall  of  dominant  tbejr  lost  more  than  400  eoaTenli 
Bouloaqne  in  Hajti  (Jan.  1859),  Santana  offered  at  many  Oatholio  courts  and  nidTetiitiaa 
his  hearty  congratulations  to  President  Gteffirard,  influence  was  supplanted  by  thai  of  the  Jc 
and  it  was  ffenerally  expected  that  a  dose  al-  But  they  still  counted  in  the  18th  oentaiy 
liance  woula  again  be  established  between  the  than  1,000  conrents  of  monks  and  mma  Im  U 
two  republics.  proyincea,  11  of  which  were  out  of  £oro|M.   % 
DOMIinOANS (preaching fHarSjAYifrtftmi-  the  French  rerolntion  theyloat  all  tfacireaB* 
diMtarei),  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Cath-  rents  in  France  and  Belgium,  nearlj  all  in  Gi^^ 
oUc  church,  founded  in  1216  by  Dominic  de  many,  and  many  in  Italy.    They  hare  aiaeaste 
Guzman,  on  the  rule  of  St  Augustine  and  a  part  been  suppressed  in  Spdn,  PortogaL  and  Sardiri^ 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Premonstratenses.  Its  main  but  maintained  their  ground  in  SicsU  j.  and  t»  a 
object  was  to  labor  by  preaching  for  the  ad-  ^reat  extent  in  Hungary  and  Switimriaad,    is 
Tancement  of  the  Oatbohc  church  and  the  ex-  France  theyreappeared  during  tha  reign  of  Lw^ 
tmnination  of  heresies,  especially  of  that  of  the  Philippe.  The  order  early  relaxed  the  ati 
Albigenses.    The  order  received  the  papal  rati-  of  its  ancient  rule.    Bereral  attempts  to 
fication  in  1216.    At  its  first  general  chapter  it  were  made  in  the  16th  and  16tfa  ooitar 
in  Bologna  in  1220,  it  renounced  the  possession  with  only  partial  and  tranntory  reeoHa.  Oate 
of  all  property,  and  decreed  that  none  of  its  other  hand,  there  was  nerer  a  pennanaat  s  ~ 
convents  should  receive  lav  brothers.    The  con-  in  the  Dominican  order  as  in  that  of  the 
stitution  whidi  it  adopted  is  strictly  monarchi-  dscans.    When  Pius  IX.  declarsd  the 
ad,  like  that  of  all  the  other  mendicant  orders,  tion  of  the  religions  orders  to  be  one  of  the] 
The  convent  is  governed  by  a  prior;  a  com-  cipal  cares  of  his  pontificate,  the  Dondnl 
bination  of  several  convents,  called  a  province,  were  among  the  first  with  regard  to  wboai  te 
by  a  provincial ;  the  whole  order  by  a  general,  purpose  of  the  pope  was  put  in  exeeotioo.   1W 
tlie  last  to  be  elected  by  the  general  chapter,  efforts  of  the  pope  were  effectively  aaceodsd 
which  is  to  meet  once  every  year.  The  extension  by  the  small  number  of  convents  whidi  Flstfasr 
of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  At  the  2d  chapter  llacordaire,  by  far  the  most  diatingnidMd  bmbh 
in  1221,  France,  Italy,  Spun,  Germany,  Hungary,  her  of  the  order  in  the  present  eentury,  bad 
and  England  were  represented.    In  1278  the  founded  in  France.    The  pope  sospended  tea* 
number  of  convents  amounted  to  417.   The  in-  porarily  the  right  of  the  general  chi^»ter  to  clsd 
fiuence  and  the  reputation  of  the  order  increas-  a  general,  and  appointed  one  of  the  T 
ed  frreatly,  when  m  1288  the  pope  placed  them  disciples  of  Lacordure,  Father  Jeandel, 
at  the  head  of  the  inquisition,  which,  in  Italy,  general  of  the  order.    Since  then  the  rel 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  became  gradaally  their  ex-  tion  has  been  carried  through  in  man j  eonvefits» 
cluriiTe  domain.   Though  endowed  in  1272  with  in  some  cases  not  without  a  violent  oppofltkm. 
all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders,  they  In  Austria  it  was  commenced  in  1857,  with  the 
acquired  in  1425  the  right  of  receiving  dona-  cooperation  of  the  bishops  and  the  govem- 
tions,  and  many  of  their  convents  became  very  ment,  in  the  convent  of  Vienna.    The  orkr 
rich.    A  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  order  has  also  made  preparations  to  enlarge  its  mb- 
commences  with  the  establishment  of  a  Domin-  sionary  territory  in  Asia  Minor.     There  are  aft 
ican  professorship  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1228,  present  convents  in  Italv,  Austria,  France,  Bel- 
which  in  1280  was  followed  by  a  second.    As  gium,  Holland,  Ireland,  Poland,  Russia,  Turkey, 
the  Franciscans  soon  succeeded  in  securing  theo-  Asia  Minor,   India,   China,  North  and  Sooth 
logical  chairs  for  their  order  idso,  that  grand  America.    In  Sooth  America  the  order  ui  on  the 
theological  emulation  sprang  up  between  these  decline,  but  it  makes  progress  in  North  America, 
2  orders,  tlie  history  of  which  is  almost  equi  va-  and,  thouffh  slowly,  in  France.  It  has  aiven  to  the 
lent  to  that  of  theological  literature  in  general  church  a  large  number  of  bishops  and  archbbh- 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  ops,  66  cardinals,  and  4  popes.  Innocent  V.,  Bene- 
which  the  Dominicans  distinguished  themselves  diet  XL,  Pius  Y.,  and  Benedict  XIII.   Amon/r  its 
as  Nominalists,  Augustinians, '  Thomists,   and  most  illustrious  members  were  Albcrtns  Mi^ 
OTponents  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  nus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Master  Eckard,  John  Tan- 
Virgin  Mary.    Their  missionary  activity  com-  ler,  llcniy  Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Cases,  Vmoent 
menced  as  early  as  the  iSth  century  in  Asia,  Fcrrier,  Vincent  of  Beau vais,  and.  at  the  pneamt 
and,  especially  in  Armenia,  many  schismatics  day,  }jux>rd.iire.    The  habit  of  the  order  coe- 
wero  converted  by  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  sists  of  a  white  gown,  scapular  and  calotte,  and 
In  America  they  protected  the  natives  from  be-  black  cloak  and  pointed  hood. — An  order  of 
ing  enslaved,  and  here  as  well  as  in  the  East  Dominican  nuns  was  established  by  St.  Dominie, 
Indies  they  exceeded  all  other  orders  in  power,  in  1200,  at  Prouille,  near  Touloiise.    The  trU 
number,  and  weslth.    They  had  a  controlling  members  were  mostly  converts  ftom  the  AIM* 
influence  over  the  literature  of  the  Catholic  genses.    This  order  counted  at  the  Chne  eMti 
ohurch  through  their  prescriptive  possession  of  greatest  prosperity  about  400  eoeventa  la 
the  office  of  master  of  the  aaored  palace  at  Rome,  rope  and  Amwrioa,  and  abandom<lt^i 
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of  the  original  discipline  even  sooner  tlian  the  with  lus  writing   His  chief  philosophical  work 

monks.  The/  took  part  in  the  varions  reforms  of  is  entitled  De  Madiis  Visus  et  Luds,    Newton 

the  latter,  and  split  into  a  number  of  similar  con-  ascribes  the  first  suggestion  of  the  true  ezpLa- 

gregations.    At  pr^nt  they  have  convents  in  nation  of  the  rainbow  to  this  work. 

Italy,  France,  Belginm,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switz-  DOMINO  (It),  a  hood  and  cloak  enveloping 

erland,  Poland^  North  and  South  America.  East  the  entire  person,  and  worn  at  masked  bdls  as  a 

Tonquin,  in  Further  India,  had,  at  the  beginning  disguise.    It  originally  designated  the  camail, 

of  the  present  century,  25  convents  of  native  which  was  the  ordinary  robe  of  ecclesiastics  in 

nuns,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  with  the  winter,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  by  the 

about  600  inmates ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  maskers  from  the  resemblance  of  their  disguises 

have  been  dispersed  by  a  cruel  persecution,  to  the  clerical  attire. 

There  was  also  a  third  order  (tertiarians)  of  St  DOMINOS.    This  game  has  been  traced  by 

Dominic,  which  was  called  the  militia  of  Jesus  some  auUiors  to  the  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Ghi- 

Christ,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  owe  their  ori-  nese.    Its  first  appearance  in  western  Europe, 

ffin  to  St.  Dominic  himself.    Later,  they  appear  however,  is  not  ancient,  it  having  been  intro- 

m  history  under  the  name  of  brothers  and  sis-  duced  into  France  from  Italy  about  the  middle 

ters  of  penitence  of  St  -Dominic.    St.  Catharine  of  the  last  century. '  It  is  now  played  in  all  the 

of  Sienna  and  St  Rosa  of  Lima  were  members  eafa  of  France,  and  less  commonly  in  the  tav- 

of  this  order.  ems  of  England  and  America,  and  is  a  favor- 

DOMINIS,  Mabo*  Antonio  dx,  a  theologian  ite  pastime  of  small  social  circles.  The  dem- 
and natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Arbe,  on  the  ino  is  a  small  flat  oblong  of  ivory  or  bone,  di- 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  1566,  died  in  Rome  in  Sept  vided  on  one  side  by  a  line  into  2  compartments. 
1624.  He  was  a  relative  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  Each  of  these  is  marked  with  a  certain  number 
studied  at  Loretto  under  the  direction  of  the  of  dots,  from  1  to  6,  or  is  left  a  blank,  so  that 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  member  of  their  order,  upon  each  domino  there  is  a  different  combina- 
He  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy  with  tion  of  numbers.  The  game  is  played  with  28 
great  success  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  dominos,  the  reverse  sides  of  which  are  un- 
Italy.  After  being  for  20  years  a  member  of  marked  and  all  alike.  This  side  being  up,  each 
the  society  of  Jesus,  he  left  it  in  order  to  become  player  takes  an  equal  number  of  the  dominoe. 
a  bishop,  and  was  appointed  in  1602  to  the  The  person  who  has  drawn  the  one  which  has  the 
archbishopric  of  Spalato,  and  to  the  primacy  of  highest  number  of  points  puts  it  down ;  the  next 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  He  now  began  to  op-  domino  played  has  to  be  one  with  a  number 
pose  some  of  the  measures  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  same  as  one  of  the  2  numbers  presented  by 
and  his  writings  were  condemned  by  sentence  the  first,  and  the  2  similar  ends  are  joined.  The 
of  the  inquisition.  This  gained  for  him  the  sym-  third  player  may  match  the  remaining  number 
pathies  of  Protestants,  by  whom  he  was  induced  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  domino,  and  thus 
in  1616  to  pass  into  England,  where  he  became  the  game  continues  till  one  of  the  players  has 
useful  to  tiames  I.  He  embraced  Protestant-  put  down  all  his  pieces.  The  combinations 
ism,  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  though  of  this  game  are  neither  very  varied  nor  intri- 
lus  avowed  aim  was  to  effect  a  reunion  of  cate,  and  yet  it  requires,  tl  ugh  in  a  less  degree 
the  2  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  he  wrote  than  many  other  games,  memory  and  caloula- 
and  preached  with  vehemence  against  Roman  tion. 

Catholicism.    In  his  work  De  Republica  EeeU-  DOMINUS  (Lat  lord,  master),  an  ancient  title 

tiastiea,  which  he  published  in  England,  he  of  honor  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  who 

maintained  that  the  papacy  was  a  human  insti-  bore  it,  who  was  usually  either  a  knight  or  a 

tution,  a  temporal  monarchy,  and  was  not  the  clergyman.    It  was,  however,  sometimes  given 

divinely  appointed  Christian  church.  This  book  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  knights,  espedidly 

was  immediately  censured  by  the  theological  if  they  were  manor  lords.    The  title  is  applied 

faculty  of  Paris,  and  bumed  by  order  of  the  in-  at  the  present  time  in  Holland  to  ministers  of 

quisition.   Loaded  with  tokens  of  friendship  and  the  Re&rmed  church. 

esteem  by  the  king  and  clergy  of  England,  he  DOMITIAN,  Titus  Flavius  Axjoubtcs,  a  Ro- 
suddenly  reverted  to  his  former  theological  man  emperor,  bom  Oct  24,  A.  D.  61,  mur- 
views;  and  wishing  to  signalize  his  return  to  dered  Sept.  18,  96.  He  was  the  younger  son 
Catholicism  by  a  brilliant  action,  he  ascended  a  of  Vespasian,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
pulpit  in  London,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had  Rome  by  concealing  himself  when  his  father  was 
ever  written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  the  East. 
He  was  immediately  banished  from  Englimd,  and  On  the  fall  of  Vitellius  he  ruled  the  capital  as 
repairing  to  Rome  abjured  his  apostasy  before  Csssar  till  the  return  of  his  father.  Having  ex- 
a  public  consistory.  His  inconstant  humor  did  hibited  in  that  short  period  a  sanguinary  and 
not  long  leave  him  in  repose,  and  it  was.  soon  licentious  temper,  he  was  excluded  both  by  Yes- 
discovered  that  he  had  repented  his  last  con ver-  pasian  (69-79)  and  Titus  (79^-81 )  from  all  share 
rion,  and  was  meditating  a  return  to  Protestant-  m  public  affairs,  and  spent  his  time  on  an  estate 
im.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  near  Rome,  in  effeminate  pleasures,  as  well  as  in 
and  his  sadden  death  soon  after  caused  the  report  writing  and  reciting  poetical  compositions.^  On 
that  ha  was  poisoned ;  beinff  convicted  of  her-  the  death  of  Titus,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  by 

Tt  Ilia  body  was  disinterrea  and  burned  along  the  people,  he  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  sol- 
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dieiB.    At  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  Lo  con-  with  vast  forests  of  oak  and  pioe.  Tlioeamatli 

oealed  bis  vices,  and  even  displayed  some  firm-  sluggish,  and  sand  banks,  over  whiob  thera  nt 

ness  in  tbe  regular  mona^ment  of  affairs ;  but  often  only  2  feet  of  water,  are  of  fi^nent  ocev* 

this  was  of  uiort  duration.    An  outbreak  in  rence.  The  principal  tribulluies  of  tbe  Don  an 

Germany  brought  bis  bloodthirsty  disposition  the  Sosna  and  the  Donetz  on  the  right,  and  tlia 

into  full  activity,  and  from  that  time  the  vie-  Voronezh  (or  Voronetzl  the  Khoper,  the  Med- 

tims  of  his  fear  or  wounded  vanity  were  num-  vieditza,  the  Sal,  and  the  ManitrA  on  the  left. 

berless.    In  bis  wars  he  was  personally  unsuc-  11.  A  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  next  to 

oessful  against  the  Chatti  and  other  German  the  Dee  in  size,  but  of  little  commercial  impor- 

tribes,  as  well  as  against  the  Dacians,  whose  tance.    It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  Ben  Arm^ 

king  Decebalus  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace  flows  S.  K  62  m.,  and  enters  the  German  oocaa 

on  bumiliating  terms.     These  reverses,  how-  near  the  town  of  Aberdeen.    It  is  naviffaUe  tat 

ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  triumphing  and  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea.    sXev  tia 

decorating  himself  with  the  names  of  German-  mouth  stands  the  celebrated  one-arched  GoCUe 

icus  and  Dadcus.    Government  officials,  says  bridge  of  Balgounio,  mentioned  by  Byron  in  one 

a  historian,  were  busy  in  keeping  the  people  of  of  his  ear)  v  poems.    A  handsome  new  biidge  of 

Rome  from  laughing  on  such' occasions.    Games  6  arches  has  been  built  a  little  below  the  oU 

were  employed  to  amuse  them.    Agricola,  the  structure.    The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Don 

heroic  commander  in  Britain,  was  recalled  be-  were  lately  rented  for  £2,000  per  annum.    IIL 

cause  of  his  victories,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  A  river  of  Yorkshire,  England,  55  m.  long,  rit- 

fsane  probably  caused  his  subsequent  death,  ing  near  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  and  flownw 

War  having  been  terminated  by  an  ignomini-  into  the  Onse.    It  is  navigable  from  Sbeffidd, 

ous  peace  with  Decebalus  in  89,  Domitian  sa-  40  m.,  and  communicates  by  canal  with  the 

tbted  his  thirst  for  blood  at  home,  until,  as  Taci-  Trent  and  the  Calder. 

tus  says,  silent  fear  reigned  at  Rome.    This  his-  DON  JUAN,  a  mythical  personage,  a  type  of 

torion,  the  son-in-law  of  Agricola,  has  branded  licentiousness  and  dissipation,  accomplishea  aod 

the  memory  of  Domitian  in  eloquent  terms.    Af-  wicked,  represented  with  all  tbe  graces  whieh 

ter  many  conspiracies  which  were  discovered,  win  woman's  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  with 

one  succeeded  in  ending  the  reign  and  life  of  allthosnares  which  beguile  woman's  virtue.  Ae- 

the  tyrant  cording  to  tradition,  the  patrician  family  Tenorio 

D0MK£MY,  or  DosiB^ifT  ul  Pucellb,  a  of  Seville  was  the  first  to  produce  a  Don  Joan  of 
French  village,  in  the  department  of  Yosf^cs,  7  >  sufficiently  remarkable  character  to  become  the 
m^  from  NcnfchAteau,  on  the  Meusc,  the  birth-  representative  man  of  the  order.  His  life  is 
place  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  cottage  in  which  she  placed  by  some  legends  in  the  14th  centmy 
was  born  has  been  repaired  at  me  expense  of  under  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  by 
the  government  and  a  free  school  for  girls  estab-  others  in  the  IGth  century  in  the  era  of  Charisa 
lished  in  it.  A  chapel  has  also  been  dedicated  Y.  lie  is  represented  to  have  been  in  tbe  act 
to  her  and  a  monument  raised  in  her  honor,  to  of  abducting  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
which  Louis  Philippe  contributed  a  cast  of  the  Seville  when  caught  by  her  father ;  a  duel  en- 
statue  of  tlie  moid  of  Orleans  executed  by  his  sued,  in  which  the  governor  was  t)to  victim, 
daughter,  Princess  Mario.  A  statue  having  been  erected  to  the  deceased  in 

DON,  a  title  of  honor,  chiefly  used  among  the  the  family  vault  in  the  convent  of  San  Frands- 

Spaniards.    The  corresponding  title  among  the  co,  Don  Juan  enters  the  vault,  and  invitei  tbe 

Portuguese  is  dom^  the  right  to  which  is  con-  statue  to  join  him  in  his  revels.    Tbe  stony 

sidercd  as  an  especial  privilege  which  no  one  con  guest  appears  at  the  banquet  to  the  great  amaxe- 

assumo  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  meut  of  Don  Juan,  and  terminates  tlie  festivity 

Doin  is  olik)  sometimes  employed  in  Franco  as  a  by  consigning  his  godless  entertainer  to  the  in- 

clericul  title.    The  word  b  derived  from  the  fernal  regions.    The  story  was  first  drainatixcd 

Latin  ^x>rd  dominus^  lurd  or  master.    The  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  by  the 

English  form  of  the  word  is  rf«w,  frequently  oc-  Spanish  iwet  (iabriel  Telloz,  commonly  called 

cnrring  in  Chaucer.  Tirso  de  Molina,  under  the  title  of  El  burladar 

DON'.    I.  A  river  of  Rimsia,  the  Tanais  of  the  dc  Serilla^  u  tl  conrinulo  de  pieJra.    This  dra- 

ancients,  and  the  Tuii.'i,  I)(K>na,  or  Dana  of  the  ma  was  s<K>n  after  its  puhlication  adapted  t*^ 

Tartars.     It  is  one  of  tlio  largest  rivers  of  £ii-  the  Italian  stage,  and  tnenco  found  its  war  to 

rope.     It  rises  in  a  small  lake  in  the  government  Paris,  where  il  became  the  basis  of  several 

of  Toola,  flows  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  pa>>es  Voronezh,  French  adaptations,  of   which   MuIiC*re*s  Zitoa 

Pavlovsk,  Novo  Tcherk:wk,  Tclierkask,  Nakh-  Ju*in^  ou  h  ffitin  de  virrre^  and  ThomoA  CVv- 

itchcvan,  Rostov,  and  Az*)f,  and,  having  si'pa-  neille'rt])nMluction,m«>dcllod after  MoliOrv's  play, 

rated  into  3  branches,  enters  ilio  sea  of  Azof  are  the  most  celebrate<l.     In  England  a  play 

throu^'h  channels  so  shallow  that  only  flat-hot-  written  by  .Sliathvell,  called  '*  The  Libert iue/* and 


enough  for  vessels  of  great  Mze.     Tlio  courso  of     Zainora.     This  version  of  Zamora  fomisbc<l  the 
the  river  lies  through  a  low  country,  covered    groundwork  of  the  modom  traatmeiit  of  the 
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theme.  Goldoni  published  his  (7»9fanntT<mm0  made  nnder  his  labors  challenged  the  utmost 

in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.    Glnck  exertions,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  the  jealousy, 

followed  with  a  ballet  in  1765,  Yincenzo  Righini  of  the  first  painters  of  the  age.    He  particularly 

with  an  opera  in  1777,  and  Lorenzo  da  Ponto  excelled  in  works  in  rilievoy  Among  which  were 

with  the  text  to  Mozart^s  opera  in  1787,  which  his  ^^  Nativity  and  Burial  of  Christ,**  and  the 

appeared  in  the  same  year.    This  is  the  master-  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."    His  most  cele- 

piece  of  this  great  composer,  and  at  the  some  brated  statues,  the  group  of  ^^  Judith  and  Holo- 

time  the  most  remarkable  production  to  which  femes,**  executed  in  .bronze  for  the  community 

the  legend  of  Don  Juan  has  given  rise.    Apart  of  Florence,  that  of  "  St.  George,**  the  finest 

from  the  opera  and  the  drama,  the  Don  Juan  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  and  his 

literature  has  found  in  the  present  century  a  '^  Zuccone,**  his  own  favorite  piece,  representing 

new  field  in  the  sphere  of  romance  and  poetry  an  old  man  in  the  costume  of  a  senator,  all  yet 

in  Spain  and  France ;  while  in  England  the  name  remain,  and  have  met  with  the  uniform  appro- 

of  Don  Juan  was  adopted  by  Byron  as  a  conge-  bation  of  succeeding  times.      Donatello  was 

nial  title  for  his  famous  poem.    The  2  characters  buried  according  to  his  desire  in  the  church  of 

of  Faust  and  Don  Juan  are  blended  in  one  and  San  Lorenzo,  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Cosmo 

the  same  personage  in  a  German  drama  by  de*  Medici.    His  liberaUty  and  disinterestedness 

Grabbe,  while  a  great  number  of  plays,  nov-  were  such,  that  he  kept  his  money  in  an  open 

els,  and  translations  from  the  Spanish  on  Don  basket  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  room  for  the  free 

Juan  abound  among  German  books  of  the  pres-  use  of  his  workmen.    Nothing  irritated  him 

ent  day.    Scheible*s  Kloster  (vol.  iii.,  part  2,  more  than  to  see  his  works  sold  to  persons  un- 

Stuttgart,  1846)  contains  a  fuU  account  of  the  able  to  appreciate  them ;  he  sometimes  broke 

tradition  and  literature  of  the  subject.  a  finished  piece  to  fragments  to  save  it  from 

DONARIUM,  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Berg-  such  a  destiny, 
man  in  a  mineral  from  Brerig  in  Norway,  and  DONATISTS,  the  name  given  to  a  schismat* 
named  for  the  Scandinavian  god  Donar.  The  leal  and  afterward  heretical  party  in  the  ACp- 
mineral  contained  a  yellowish  red  substance  giv-  can  church.  Connected  with  this  party  were 
ing  a  light  orange  powder,  of  hardness  between  4  several  persons  named  Donatus,  2  of  whom, 
and  5,  and  specific  gravity  6.397.  Heated  in  a  glass  Donatus  of  Casee  Nigrao,  in  Numidia,  and  Do- 
tube,  it  gives  off  watery  vapor,  and  in  the  flame  natus  of  Carthage,  were  eminent.  From  one, 
of  a  lamp  decrepitates.  It  does  not  melt  before  or  perhaps  both  of  these  men,  the  schism  re- 
the  blowpipe  on  charcoal ;  with  borax  it  gives  ceived  its  designation.  Its  first  outbreak  was 
a  bead,  yellow  while  hot)  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  opposition  of  Uie  Numidian  bishops  to 
It  is  decomposed  by  acids.  Byanalysis  it  proves  the  confirmation  of  CsBcilianus  as  successor  to 
to  be  a  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  Mensurius  (A  D.  811)  in  the  episcopal  see  of 
containing  71.247  per  cent  of  the  oxide,  17.695  Carthage.  It  was  alleged  as  an  ofience  both  of 
of  silicic  acid,  69  of  water,  and  4.042  of  car-  Mensurius  and  Cfficilianus  that  they  had  receiv- 
bonate  of  limp.  The  metal  is  obtained  as  a  ed  back  into  the  church,  and  admitted  to  full 
black  powder nby  treating  the  oxide  with  potas-  fellowship,  some  of  those  traditores  whom  the 
slum.  It  takes  fire  in  a  flame,  bums  with  a  red-  discipline  of  the  church  had  strictly  condemned, 
dish  light,  and  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide.  Traditores  was  the  designation  of  a  class  of 
The  specific  gravity  is  nearly  7.85.  Christians  who,  in  the  recent  persecution  under 

DONATELLO,  or  properly  Donato  di  Bkl-  Diocletian,  had  obeyed  the  imperial  order,  and 
TO'  DI  Babdi,  one  of  the  revivers  of  sculpture  had  given  up  their  Bibles  and  their  sacred  ves- 
in  Italy,  bom  in  Florence  in  1888,  died  in  sels  to  be  destroyed  by  the  pagan  officers.  A 
1466.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Donato,  which  rich  lady  of  Carthage,  whose  excessive  reverence 
has  counted  many  learned  men  among  its  mem-  for  relics  CsDcilianus  had  rebuked,  lent  to  the 
bers,  and  which  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  discontented  the  weight  of  her  influence.  The 
century  gave  several  doges  to  the  republic  of  Numidian  priests,  complaining  that  they  had  not 
Venice.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  been  summoned  to  the  election  of  the  bishop, 
rich  relative,  and  found  in  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  as  they  should  have  been,  met  in  council  at 
chief  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  patron  able  Carthage,  and  sent  for  Csecilianus  to  appear  be- 
to  perceive  and  to  reward  his  merits.  The  "St.  fore  them  and  explain  his  conduct;  and  on  hia 
Peter"  and  "  St.  Mark"  which  adorn  the  church  failure  to  do  so  declared  his  deposition,  on  the 
of  St.  Michael  in  bis  native  city  were  his  first  double  ground  of  heresy  in  the  matter  of  the 
2  great  works.  He  afterward  studied  in  Rome,  traditores  and  of  illegality  in  the  election, 
and  occupied  himself  particularly  with  repair-  Mfgorinus,  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  noble 
ing  the  injuries  that  had  been  wrought  upon  the  lady  Lucilla,  above  mentioned,  was  chosen  as 
ancient  productions  of  sculpture.  The  natural  bishop  in  the  place  of  CsBcilianus.  An  appeal 
tendency  of  his  mind  led  him  toward  an  imtta-  was  made  by  Cfficilianus  to  Constantino,  and  the 
tion  of  the  antique ;  yet  his  manner  was  bold  emperor  referred  the  matter  to  a  council,  which 
and  independent,  and  his  success  was  such  that  was  held  at  Rome  in  818,  and  which,  under 
his  contemporaries  thought  that  nothing  was  the  direction  of  Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  de- 
wanting  to  the  proportion  of  form  and  vivacity  clawed  Caecilianus  innocent,  and  reinstated  him 
of  expression  which  he  gave  to  marble.  The  in  his  bishopric,  while  it  regretted,  rather  than 
sudden  progress  which  the  art  of  sculpture  condemned,  the  acts  of  the  schismatic  party. 
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The  Donatists  did  not  obey  this  sentence,  and  a  6th  century  the  emperor  HoDorias 

new  and  more  imponng  council  held  at  Aries  new  persecotion;  and  in  411,  in  a 

in  814  was  equallj  bamn  of  resolt,  except  to  between  the  Catholics  and  Donatisto  al  G«- 

inflame  partisan  wrath.    Appealing  to  Gonstan-  thage,  the  latter  were  oondemoMl  and  aewi 

tine,  the  Donatists  found  no  help ;  the  emperor  laws  passed  against  them.  A  few  bishops  of  db 

fkvored  the  moderate  party,  and  consented  to  Donatist  party  succumbed  and  were  reeeifii 

the  decision  of  the  counciL    The  death  of  Mar  into  the  cburdi ;  but  most  of  them  reairted,  mH 

jorinas  in  816  did  not  open  the  way  to  a  recon-  were  driven  and  hunted  into  the  ioCerlor  regioa, 

dilation.    The  Numidian  party  chose  in  his  and  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  ^e  rrifftiiBt 

place  another  Donatns^  a  man  of  large  scholar-  and  the  desert    A  few  ineffeetaal  atteuniti  it 

ahip,  pure  character,  smgular  beneyolence,  and  union  were  made  by  the  party  under  ao ^'' 

incorruptible  firmness.     The  new  bishop  at  emperors,  but  before  the  doee  of  the  . 

once  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  the  sect  had  become  virtually  eztinol^  e: , 

schism.    He  encouraged  his  followers  to  main-  only  in  fhigments  in  parts  remote  from  the 
tain  the  position  they  had  taken.    He  counsel-  coast.    The  Vandal  invasi^m  overwhefanad  at 
led  them  to  a  more  austere  morality,  and  a  more  once  Oatholio  and  heretio.  and  in  Its  greet  rata 
strict  observance  of  the  Ohristian  ritual.    They  made  the  church  forget  all  minor  strifes. — ^Ths 
were   fined,  imprisoned,'  expelled   from   the  heresy  of  the  Donatists  was  twofold,  a  beray  of 
churches,  driven  to  the  mountains ;  but  thev  theory  and  of  practice.    The  theoretical  bsra^f 
oonstanUy  rallied,  returned,  and  drove  out  thoir  consisted  in  asserting  that  the  character  of  the 
rivals.    In  a  great  council  at  Carthage  of  270  minister  influenced  his  ministratloD,  and  that 
bbhops,  they  affirmed  that  theirs  was  the  only  the  sacraments  from  the  hand  of  one  not  prop- 
Catholic  church,  and  that   the  churches  of  erly  ordained  for  the  work  were  of  no  Tala% 
Europe  were  schbmatic.    Constantino  at  last,  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  recipient.   The  praa- 
weary  of  the  fruitless  effort  to  silence  them,  tical  heresy  consisted  in  rebaptixing  those  who 
ceased  to  molest  them.    The  episcopal  life  of  came  from  the  Catholic  churches  Into  their 
Donatus  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  continued,  communion,  and  consecrating  anew  the  aeersd 
in  varying  fortunes,  for  more  than  80  years,  in  edifices  which  they  took  from  their  rivals.  Ths 
which  time  the  Donatist  party  had  crown  to  be  ground  of  their  condemnation  was  that  thcj 
the  dominant  church  of  Africa,  numbering  more  were  exclusive  and  bigoted,  and  that  thej  titel 
than  800  bishops.    In  the  towns  and  cities,  the  ed  the  Catholics  as  no  better  than  Jews  or  idol- 
members  of  the  sect  confined  themselves  mostly  aters.  Donatus  and  others  of  his  party*  indctd, 
to  the  milder  measures  of  preaching  and  writing  were  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity ;    bit 
to  defend  their  cause.    But  about  the  year  847  from  this  chai^  they  are  expressly  abscifed  by 
a  fanatical  party  appeared  in  the  mountains,  Augustine,  who  shows  that  they  ^ffer  from  ths 
who  delivered  themselves  to  the  wildest  excess-  Arian  party  in  recognizing  but  one  divine  snb- 
es,  going  about  the  country  plundering,  burning,  stance.    The  Arians  sought  in  vdn  to  wiite  ths 
even  murdering,  and  courting  martyrdom  as  a  DonatiHts  to  their  party. — ^An  ^ooont  of  the 
Joy  and  a  privilege.    These  CircumccHiones  (for  Donatists  may  be  found  in  the^works  of  Sl 
such  was  the  designation  of  thb  party)  resorted  Optatus ;  in  Tillemont,  voL  vi. ;  in  the  ^*  DiMsr- 
often  to  suicide  as  a  substitute  for  legitimate  tation"  of  Collina  (Bologna,  1758);  in  ]iallerint*s 
martyrdom,  and  sometimes  compelled  strangers,  history  ;  in  De  Potter's  ^  History  of  Christian 
whom  they  met  on  the  roads,  to  murder  them.  Churches,^'  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  183C);  in  S'^lllemain^ 
These  excesses  found,  if  not  a  defender,  at  least  TabUau  de  Veloquente  Chritunne  au  V'  bucU 
an  aftologist,  in  Donatus,  who  would  not  lend  (new  edition,  1854) ;  and  in  Ribbeck*s  IXmatmt 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  the  cmpcror^s  vcn-  vnd  Augustinus  (Elberfeld,  1857). 
geance,  contending  that  it  was  an  afl!air  of  the        DOXC ASTER,  a  parish  and  handsome  mar- 
cnurcb  and  not  of  the  empire.    Paul  and  Maca-  ket  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
rius,  the  envoys  of  the  emperor,  were  forced  to  West  Riding;  pop.  in  1851, 12,053.    The  town 
employ  the  army  to  disperse  and  destroy  these  is  pleasantly  Situated  on  the  river  lX>n,  here 
ignorant  fanatics.     These  violent  measures  only  navigable  and  crossed  by  2  stone  bridge!^.     It  is 
8&engtliened  the  hatred  of  tiie  Donatists  against  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  highly  cuhivat- 
the  Catliolics.   Tlie  sympathy  of  the  civil  ]>ower  ed  district,  but  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its 
was  drawn  to  them,  and  not  bishops  only,  but  horse  races,  which  ha%*e  an  almost  un rivalled 
governors  and  iudge-s  took  the  side  of  the  schism,  reputation  in  the  sporting  world.     Thoy  wens 
The  reign  of  Julian  was  still  more  favorable  to  established  in  1703,  and  the  list  of  winners  since 
their  cause.    They  dared  to  defend  the  out-  that  time  includes  the  best  horsoa  that  have  been 
rages  committed  in  the  name  of  a  pure  reli^on.  bred  in  England.    The  famous  St.  Legvr  stjJces 
Pannenian,  successor  of  Donatus  in  Carthage,  were  (bunded  in  1776.    The  race  ciiurse  is  2 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  sect.    Tliis  was  an-  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
awered  by  Optatus,  and  afterward  by  Angus-  dom.    Tlie  expense  of  improving  it  since  1777  is 
tine,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the  said  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000.    The  rac«s 
downfall  of  the  schism  is  due.     Half  a  trentury  are  held  annually  in  the  3d  week  of  September, 
longer  the  contest  between  the  2  parties  con-  and  continue  for  5  days.    Doncaster  is  ths  Zb- 
tinned  to  rage,   the  Imuc  gradually   turning  num  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus ; 
against  the  schism.    In  the  beginning  of  the  hence  its  8axon  name  i^^NiaOislrti  and  its 
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ent  name.  It  was,  prior  to  the  reformatioD.  the  and  several  small  streams,  is  well  timbered  with 

seat  of  several  conyents  of  Oarmelites,  and  wnita  oottonwood,  elm,  sycamore,  &o.,  abomids  with 

black,  and  gray  fnars.    It  is  the  birthplace  ot  building  stone,  and  is  the  8d  oo.  of  the  territoiy 

Richard  Plantagenet,  of  Oomsbnrgh,  and  Sir  in  wealth  and  population.    The  sniface  oonsirtB 

Hartin  Frobisher.    Anew  parish  chnrch  fin-  in  part  of  romnj^ prairies,  somewhat  broken 

ished  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  £52,000,  is  said  to  be  near  the  streams,  bat  gently  undnlating  in  the 

the  finest  in  England.    Roman  antiqoities  are  interior.    The  river  bottoms  have  a  nch  sdl, 

frequently  found  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  generally  timbered.    The  old  overland  route  to 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  Oalifomia  crosses  the  county,  and  ^e  HannilMd 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  and  St  Joseph  railroad  terminates  at  St.  Joseph, 
the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Ho.^  opposite  Elwood.  live  newspapers  are 
and  Fermanagh,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  counties  publi^^  in  the  county.  Capital,  Troy, 
of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  and  by  Donegal  bay ;  DONIZETTI,  Gaetako,  an  Italian  oompoaer, 
area,  1,865  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  255,160.  The  born  in  Bergamo,  Sept.  26,  1797,  died  there, 
shores  are  deeply  indented  by  bays,  the  princi-  April  8,  1848.  He  was  originally  destined  for 
pal  of  which  are  Sheephaven,  GHddore,  Guy-  the  law,  but  showing  an  unusual  taste  for  art, 
iMirra,  and  Lochrus  bays.  There  are  numerous  he  was  placed  at  the  muncal  institute  of  Ber- 
islands  off  the  coast,  and  several  lakes  within  gamo,  then  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Mayer, 
the  limits  of  the  county.  The  general  aspect  of  and  subsequentiy  studied  at  Bologna,  under  Fi- 
the  surface  is  mountainous.  Nearly  f  of  the  lotti  and  Mattel.  At  the  age  of  20  he  had  corn- 
land  consist  of  bogs  or  sterile  hills,  incapable  of  posed  some  short  pieces  of  religious  and  instru- 
oultivation.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Swilly  mental  music,  evincing  the  severity  of  his  studies 
and  the  Leenan,  and  the  principal  towns  Bally-  and  the  direction  of  lus  taste,  when  the  brilliant 
Shannon,  Letterkenny,  Ramelton,  DonegsJ,  and  career  of  Rossini  captivated  him,  and  he  deter- 
Killybegs.  Oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  mined  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  father  opposed 
the  staple  agricultural  productions.  The  total  his  plans,  and  in  a  fit  of  pique  Donizetti  entered 
extent  of  land  under  crops  comprised  282,858  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  while  in  sar- 
acres  in  1854,  and  228,688  in  1855.  The  fishery  rison  with  his  regiment  in  Venice  produced  in 
districts  employ  about  2,000  vessels  and  9,000  1818  his  first  opera,  Enrico  di  Borgogna.  Sev- 
bands.  The  linen  manufacture  is  actively  car-  eral  other  works  followed,  and  in  1822  his  Zo" 
ried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  rcAde  di  Chueata^  produced  in  Rome,  procured 
are  also  many  com  mills,  but  the  export  tx^e  him  his  discharge  from  the  army,  with  which 
is  chiefiy  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Lon-  he  had  become  neartily  disgusted.  His  woxia 
donderry.    Capital,  DonegsJ.  now  began  to  succeed  each  other  with  great  r»- 

DONETZ,  or  Doaxrs,  a  river  of  Rusna,  prin*  pidity,  and  in  1827  he  accepted  an  engagement 

cipal  affluent  of  the  Don,  about  400  m.  long,  with  Barb^ja,  the  director  of  the  theatres  at 

It  rises  in  the  government  of  Koorsk,  pursues  a  Naples,  to  write  4  operas  a  year,  2  serious  and 

8.  E.  course  through  the  government  of  Khar-  2  buffo,  for  4  years.    In  1880,  when  his  Anna 

khov  and  tiie  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  Bolena  was  produced  at  Milan,  he  had  written 

joins  the  Don  on  the  right    Its  banks  are  gen-  81  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  succeasftd, 

erally  fertile,  and  its  channel  is  wide  and  deep,  but  snort-lived.    At  this  time  Bellini  appeare<L 

The  Oskol,  the  Aidar,  the  Ealitva,  and  some  and  Donizetti,  who  had  hidierto  been  a  professed 

smaller  branches  join  it  on  the  N. ;  and  it  is  imitator  of  Rossini,  modified  his  style  by  bor- 

navi^ftble  from  its  month  to  Zmiev.  rowing  somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos 

DONGrOLA,  a  province  of  upper  Nubia,  on  of  his  young  contemporary.    He  even  went  to 

the  Nile,  between  lat  IB^  and  lO'' 80'  N.;  Paris  in  1885  to  compete  with  him,  but  without 

length,  about  150  m. ;  breadth  equal  only  to  liie  success,  his  Marino  Faliero  being  eclipsed  by 

strip  of  alluvial  land  lying  between  the  river  Bcdlini's  PuHtont.    He  returned  at  once  tp  Ka- 

and  the  desert,  and  varyingfrom  2  to  6  m.    It  pies,  and  in  6  weeks  composed  his  Luda  diLamr 

contains  the  towns  of  New  Donsola,  or  Maraka>  fiurmoor^  the  success  of  which  repaid  Mm  for 

Dongola  Agous,  or  Old  Dong<Ma,  Debbah,  and  Ms  disappointment.    It  was  produced  throufph- 

Korti.    It  was  a  Christian  countrv  until  the  out  Europe  and  even  in  Paris  in  the  succeedinff 

14th  century,  was  ravaged  and  subaued  by  the  year  witii  a  success  which  seems  undiminished 

Sheygia  Arabs  in  the  18th  century,  and  is  now  at  the  present  day.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Paris, 

subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  governed  by  and  immediately  brought  out  Le»  martyrt^  Xa 

a  bey  who  resides  at  New  Dongola.    The  inhab-  fonwrita^  and  La  file  au  rigiment^  the  lisX  2  of 

itants  are  bhiok,  bat  not  negroes,  and  resemble  whidi  are  still  universal  favorites.  The  reputa- 

the  people  of  lower  Nubia.    The  productions  tion  acquired  by  these  and  other  works  procured 

are  indigo,  durra,  barley,  beans,  sheep,  goats.  Mm  the  appointment  of  professor  of  oounter- 

cattie,  and  horses,  wMch  rival  m  beauty  and  point  at  the  royal  college  ofmusic  in  Naples,  and 

surpass  in  size  the  best  breeds  of  Arabia.  of  chapelmaster  and  composer  to  the  court  of 

DONIPHAN,  a  N.  E.  CO.  of  Kansas,  bound-  Vienna.    His  last  operas  were  Don  SSboitim 

ed  N.  by  Nebraska,  and  separated  from  Ifissouri  (produced  at  Paris  in  1 844^  and  which  he  wrote 

on  the  £.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area,  about  812  out  in  2  months,  remarking  at  the  close  of  his  la- 

sq.  m. ;  aggregate  pop.  of  12  principal  towns  in  bors :  ^  Bon  Sebastien  will  be  the  death  of  me*D, 

1859,  4,700.    It  is  well  watered  by  thelGsaouri  and  (Marina  Comaro^  prodooed  at  Naples  in 
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1844.  Soon  afterward ameiiftalaffeetioii,  there-  Tersea.    BBa  aobtle  and  TJTid  Imaginartwi, 

folt  of  early  habiU  of  diadpation  and  of  exceariye  hia  great  aimplidty  and  tendemeaa  of  dbtam 

wplication,  compelled  him  to  abstain  fix>in  work  are  manifest  amid  his  yaat  learning  and  tte 

m  erery  description,  and  for  the  last  few  years  aboonding  Tioioos  oonoeits  of  his  ailyla.    Ha 

of  hii  life  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  Innatic  asy-  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  £n|^Ub  poets  "^ — 

lorn.  Inaddi^Mitothoworksspedfiedfhecom-  acterixed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  melapliyiioaL 

posed  Luerena  Borgia  (Milan,  1838),  Linda  di  ragged  nnmbera  and  laborious  finllB  mnd 

(Mumwunvs  (Vienna,  1842),  Don  Pa$quaU  (Fbt  little  esteemed  daring  the  last  oeotary,  M 

lis,  18481  and  Maria  di  Mohan  (Vienna,  1848),  lately  the  scattered  gems  of  poetiy  and  mslodr 

an  of  which  are  constantly  performed  in  Eorope  in  his  books  have  recalled  something  of  ha 

and  America.    Donizetti  produced  upward  of  first  reputation,  and  his  works  ha^n  bean 


80  operas  in  the  coarse  of  lus  life,  most  of  which,  liahed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Ber.  Henj 

Iwweyer,  in  consequence  of  the  haste  and  care-  Alferd  (6  yds.  8to^  London,  1889).  Hialiiivaa 

lesmess  with  whidi  he  wrote,  have  sunk  into  written  by  a  contemporary  and  Tery  eooccaisl 

obscority.    In  the  fdlness  and  variety  of  lus  nirit,  the  angler  Izaak  Walton,  whose  edniEr 

melodies,  and  in  lus  appreciation  of  dramatic  tion  of  him  was  unbounded.  * 

fitness  in  single  or  concerted  scenes,  he  stands       DONKYBROOK,  or  St.  Maxt^  <np  Doov* 

ahnost  unrivalled,  and  some  of  his  works  are  bbook,  a  pBirish  and  village  of  Ireland,  eou  ef 

likely  to  long  retain  their  hold  upon  popular  Doblin.    The  parish  contidns  the  Tillagea  ef 

fiivor.    His  ndli^  was  such  that  ne  is  known  Irishtown,  Donnybrook,  Merrion,  Rinyeod, 


to  have  written  out  the  score  of  an  opera  in  Sandymoont;  area,  1,689  acres;  pop.  in  1851, 
S  digra.  Toward  the  dose  of  his  life  his  operas  11,177.— The  village,  9  miles  &  £.  of  DnbliB^ 
showed  a  marked  improvement — ^His  brother    of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  is  situated  on  the  Dod- 


QnrssFPS  officiated  for  many  vears  as  director  der,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and 
of  the  military  music  of  the  smtan,  and  died  in  contains  a  fine  church,  several  chapels^  n  JCag* 
ConstanUnople  in  Feb.  1856.  dalen  asylum,  a  dii^)ensary,  a  hmine  aayhnn, 
DONNK  JoBV,  an  English  poet  and  theolo-  f>ifta«i/Hfci  snd  other  schoou^  a  hat  mnno&otoiy, 
gian,  bwn  m  London  in  1578,  aied  in  1681.  He  and  a  number  of  mills.  It  is  celebrated  lor  to 
was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  studied  both  fidr,  granted  by  King  John,  and  temerlj  held 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  though  desgned  during  15  days  from  Aug.  26,  hot  now  laatiQf 
by  his  parents  for  the  law,  relinquished  it  in  his  only  a  week,  and  being  merelv  a  pleesnre  lair. 
19th  year  for  theology,  which  was  the  chief  in-  It  was  originally  for  the  sale  of  horsea  end  black 
(west  and  passion  of  the  time.  He  abandoned  cattle,  but  beciune  notorious  by  frequent  ac 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  An^ican.  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  debauchery.  Hie 
and  travelled  and  tarried  some  time  in  Spam  ana  gistrates  have  succeeded  of  late  yean  in  rep 
Italy.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  ap-  ing  sudi  disorders, 
pohited  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ecerton,  keeper  DONOSO  CORTES,  Juax  FnAXcaoo  Hawul 
of  the  great  seal,  which  p<>5t  ho  held  for  5  years ;  i>k  la.  Salud,  marqab  de  Valdegamaa,  a  Span- 
but  having  secretly  married  Anne,  the  daugh-  ish  writer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Valle  de  ]aSe> 
ter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  the  niece  of  Lady  rena,  in  Estremadara,  May  6, 1809,  died  in  PariiL 
Egerton,  he  was  dismissed  from  hb  situation  and  May  8,  1858.  At  the  ago  of  12  be  had  finished 
m  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  He  was  his  classical  studies,  and  entered  upon  a  coone 
reconciled  to  Sir  George  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  of  la  w  at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  waa 
fVancis  Wooley.  Ho  iSterward  accompanied  Sir  entirely  prepared  to  receive  his  degree  at  the 
Robert  Dmry  to  Paris,  and  returning  to  England  age  of  16,  but  the  rules  not  permitting  it  nntil 
was  presented  to  James  L,  by  whose  command  he  the  ago  of  25,  he  went  to  Seville,  and  employed 
wrote  the  *^  Pteudo-Martyr  "  to  prove  that  Ro>  the  intervening  years  in  the  study  of  philc 
man  Catholics  might  conscientiously  take  the  phv,  history,  and  literature.  He  conunenced 
oath  of  allegiance.  At  the  age  of  42  he  entered  public  career  as  professor  in  the  collese  of  Ci 
into  orders,  and  having  at  once  distinguished  res.  During  the  divisions  which  took  place  in 
himself  as  a  preacher  he  was  made  by  toe  king  Spain  in  1832,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  soc- 
his  chaplain  m  ordinary  and  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  cession  to  the  Uirone,  Donoso  presented  a  me- 
and  received  from  tlie  university  of  Cambridge  moir  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  failing  the  liberal  cause  with  great  eloquence.  The  king 
health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  but  rewarded  him  by  a  distinguiwed  place  in  the 
a  calumnious  whisper  liaving  reached  him  that  ministry  of  justice.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
his  sickness  was  feigned  because  he  chose  to  be  he  warmly  defended  the  cause  of  Queen  Isabel 
idle,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  what  and  her  mother.  He  was  elected  t4>  the  corte% 
his  biographer  has  called  his  own  funeral  ser-  and  afterward  ap|>ointcd  secretary  to  the  mints- 
mon,  which  was  afterward  printed  with  the  terial  council.  l>iffering  essentially  from  Men- 
rigniiicant  title  of  **  Death's  Duel.''  Ho  died  dizaltal,  who  was  at  its  h«»d,  he  resigned  hbpost« 
aoon  after,  admired  and  almost  reverenced  for  and  devoted  Iiiniself  zealously  to  the  tribune  and 
hia  holiness.  He  left  sermons  and  devotional  thepres.^.  iHifending  a  middle  ground  bet wecA 
and  controversial  works,  but  he  is  best  known  absolute  i>ower  and  revolutionary  govemmeat* 
as  a  poet  His  poems  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  he  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
epigrams^  and   religions   and   complimentary  leaentativea  of  liberalism.    He  waa  for 
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thnetheeditor  of  the  .S^itfa,  and  a  leading  oon-  able  in  creating  a  general  interest  in  the  aaV 

tributor  to  the  Piloto^  a  newspaper  founded  by  Jects  of  which  he  wrote, 

himself.    At  the  same  time  he  gave  at  Madrid  a  DOOLY,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Gra.,  with  a  level  snr- 

ooorse  of  lectures  on  political  rights.    Daring  face,  well  watered  by  many  small  creeks,  bonnd- 

the  dictatorship  of  Espartero^  Donoso  defended  ed  W.  by  ilint  river ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  interests  of  Maria  Ghristma.    In  this  con-  in  1852,  9,821,  of  whom  8,483  were  alayes. 

test  he  was  yanquiBhed,  and  shared  thei  exile  of  Pine  forests  occupy  mnch  of  the  land,  but  the 

the  queen  mother  to  France  as  her  private  sec-  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cultivated  tracts  produce 

retary,  and  also  accompanied  her  on  her  return  excellent  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 

to  Spain  in  1843.    He  was  afterward  appointed  potatoes.    In  1860  the  county  yielded  6,962 

secretary  to  Queen  Isabel,  and  director  of  her  bales  of  cotton,  289,378  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

studies ;  he  was  re^tablished  as  member  of  the  and  94,646  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  225 

oortes,  and  the  post  of  minister  was  offered  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

him,  but  he  declined  it.    Shortly  afterward  he  estate  in  1866,  $1,206,676.    The  county,  omn* 

was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  ized  in  1821,  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John 

court  of  Berlin.    The  death  of  a  brother  made  a  Dooly,  a  revolutionary  officer.   Capital,  Vienna, 

great  impression  on  Donoso,  and  from  that  time  DOOLY,  John  Mitchell,  an  Ainerican  law- 

his  writings  acquired  a  strong  religious  tendency,  yer,  bom  in  Lincoln  co.,  6a.,  about  1772,  died 

In  his  speech  m  the  cortes,  Jan.  4,  1849,  he  re-  my  26, 1827.   His  father.  Col.  John  Dool^,  em- 

nounced  all  liberal  ideas,  which  he  designated  as  igrated  from  North  Carolina  at  tbe  beginning 

sterile  and  disastrous  to  human  society,  whose  of  the  American  revolution,  and  did  good  ser- 

peace  had  been  disturbed  by  them  for  3  centuries,  vice  throughout  tbat  struggle.    In  1802  John 

This  discourse  made  a  great  sensation  in  France  M.  Dooly  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  the 

and  Spain.  A  work  of  his  in  French,  entitled  .£Si-  western  circuit,  to  fiU  a  vacancy,  and  in  1804 

9a%  9ur  le  CatholieUme^  le  liberalume^  et  le  soeiar  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  legisla- 

liame  (1  vol.,  Paris,  1861),  maintained  that  the-  ture.    He  was  elected  judge  of  ^e  western  dr- 

ology  is  the  proper  basis  of  politics.    It  was  cuit  in  1816 ;  and  in  1822  was  elected  the  first 

attacked  by  both  radicals  and  Gallicans.    Its  judge  of  the  newly  made  northern  circuit,  to 

author  answered  by  sending  it  to  Rome,  con-  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1826.  Though 

demning  in  anticipation  whatever  Rome  should  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  one  of  the  most 

condemn ;  but  hitherto  Rome  has  not  spoken,  successful  lawyers  of  his  day,  he  is  more  widely 

and  the  congregation  of  tno  Index  has  not  inter-  known  as  a  wit  and  humorist  than  in  any  other 

dieted  the  book.    Among  his  principal  writings  capacity,  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  an- 

may  be  mentioned  ConHaeraetons  9<Hyre  la  diphh  ecdotes  are  relived  of  him  than  of  any  other 

maeiOy  y  su  influeneia  en  el  estado  politico  y  man  who  ever  lived  in  Georgia. 

iocial  de  Eurapa  (Madrid,  1834) ;  La  ley  elee-  DOON,  a  lake  and  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 

torai,  eoneiderada  en  su  base  y  en  su  relacion  shire.    Loch  Doon  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  and 

eon  il  espiritu  de  nuestras  instituciones  (Madrid,  at  no  place  exceeds  f  of  a  mile  in  breadth.    It 

1836) ;  and  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Star  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 

early  writings  (Madrid,  1849-60).    The  8d  and  bright,  from  the  base  of  which  the  river  Doon 

last  volume  of  a  complete  French  edition  of  his  takes  its  rise,  while  from  their  opposite  side  the 

works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1869.             *  river*  Dee  starts.    The  lake  alH>unds  in  trout, 

DONOVAN,  Edwabd,  an  English  popular  and  has  an  islet  on  which  stands  an  old  castle, 

writer  upon  subjects  of  natural  history,  died  reputed  to  have  once  been  the  residence  of  Ed- 

Feb.  1, 1837.    His  first  publication  was  a  "  Nat-  ward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  river  Doon 

nral  History  of  British  Insects"  (16  vols,  royal  issues  from  the  lake,  and  after  pouring  impet- 

8vo.,London,  1792-1813);  of  a  similar  character  uou^y  for  about  a  mile  through  a  "miA  and 

to  which  were  his  **  Natural  History  of  British  rocky  ravine,  called  Ness  Glen,  passes  into 

Birds"(10vols.royal8vo.,  1794-1818);  "Fishes"  gentle  and  sylvan  scenery,  and  after  a  N.  W. 

(6  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1802-'8) ;  "  Shells"  (6  vols,  course  of  16  m.  fells  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  2 

royal8vo.,1803-.'4);  and  "Quadrupeds" (3  vols.  m.  S.  of  Ayr.    About  a  mile  from  the  sea, 

royal  8vo.,  1820).    In  1798  he  published  in  4to.  dose  by  the  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  monu- 

an  "Epitome  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  In-  ment  to  Bums,  who  sang  of  the  "banks  and 

sects  of  China,"  which  was  followed  by  works  braes  o'  bonny  Doon." 

on  the  insects  of  India  (1800),  and  of  islands  in  DOOR  (Sax.  dor)^  a  movable  shutter,  usually 
the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans  (1806).  of  framed  timber,  placed  upon  hinges,  or  sliding 
He  also  published  a  little  book  of  instructions  in  grooves,  and  employed  for  closing  an  open- 
concerning  the  collection  and  preservation  of  ing  termed  a  doorway.  Doors  are  of  variona 
subjects  of  natural  history.  His  later  works  materials,  sizes,  patterns,  and  forms.  Those 
were  a  narrative  of  "  Excursions  through  South  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  domes- 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  tic  architecture  were  of  wood,  usually  native, 
don,  1806) ;  a  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  though  often  stained  to  resemble  rare  foreign 
"Naturalist's  Repository;"  and  an  "E^y  on  woods.  In  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  classes 
the  Minute  Parts  of  Plants."  The  works  of  Mr.  it  was  customary  to  build  porches  or  porticos  in 
Donovan  were  not  designed  for  the  instruction  front  of  the  outer  doors ;  these  were  about  12 
of  men  of  science,  but  they  have  been  service-'*  or  16  feet  in  height,  slightly  exceeding  that  of 
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the  oondoes  of  the  doors,  and  the  oolmims  sop-  D008TEE,  Dubth,  I>irn%  Dooot*,  1> 
porting  them  were  often  decked  with  banners  or  Dust,  a  river  of  Belooohistaiiy  the  powtioo  of 
or  ribbons.  Above  Uie  door  wass  sometimes  whose  sonroe  is  unknown.  Flowing  from  the 
inscribed  a  sentence,  as  "The  good  house,"  or  interior,  it  traverses  the  province  of  Mekraa,] 
the  name  of  the  king  under  whom  the  owner  enters  the  Indian  ooean  in  lat.  26^  15'  K^ 
had  perhaps  held  office.  The  doors  were  either  61^50'E.  Its  total  course  under  varioos 
of  one  or  two  leaves,  turning  on  pins  of  metal,  is  supposed  to  be  about  1,000  m^  bat  It  la  { 
and  secured  within  by  a  bar  or  bolts ;  the  fold-  allj  shallow,  and  is  of  little  ooaametd^  ' 
ing  doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes  tance. 
above  as  well  as  below,  and  a  bar  was  placed  DORAT,  Clauds  Joskpr,  a  iVeneh  poet,  bsn 
across  firom  one  wall  to  the  other.  According  in  Paris,  Dec  81, 1784,  died  April  89, 17SfK  Hs 
to  Hamilton,  no  vestiges  of  doors  have  been  dis-  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  at  thle  age  of  SI 
oovered  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  though  in  some  commenced  a  Uterary  career  bj  prodoeiiig  aa 
cases  holes  have  been  observed  in  the  stone  unsuccessful  tragedy.  He  then  tamed  liia  a(- 
lintels  and  floors,  in  which  they  might  have  tenUon  to  light  poems,  tales,  and  aketchei^  which 
turned,  as  well  as  those  for  the  bolts  and  bars,  he  threw  off  with  flreit  rapidity,  and  bj  whkh 
and  the  recess  for  receivinff  the  opened  leaves ;  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  ahfaoogk 
it  seems  higUy  probsble  uiat  doors  were  em-  the  extravagant  profuseness  with  whidi  he  IDoi- 
ployed,  and  perhi^  of  bronxe,  as  the  Egyptians  trated  his  most  trifling  works  involved  hha  la 
possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals  much  pecuniary  ruin.  He  wrote  several  more  pseoss 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  de-  for  the  stage,  which  exposed  him  to  riainds 
Bcrib<Mi  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Ba-  from  contemporary  wits.  He  fiuled  to  obCaia 
bylon  as  made  of  metal,  which  is  supposed  to  admission  to  the  academy,  and  bat  for  the  char- 
have  been  bronze.  Wood  was  used  for  con-  ity  of  Beaumarchais  and  Mnie.  de  Beanhaniais 
atructing  the  doors  of  Solomon^s  temple :  ^  And  he  might  have  died  of  starvation.  He  expired 
for  tiie  entering  of  the  oracle  he  maao  doors  of  in  the  act  of  correcUng  a  proof  sheet.  His  works 
olive  tree ;  the  lintel  and  side  posts  were  a  fifth  fill  20  vols.,  but  are  not  highly  est^eemed.  His 
part  of  Uie  wall.  The  two  doors  also  were  of  tales  are  humorous  but  indecent, 
olive  tree ;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  DORCHESTER,  a  S.  K  co.  of  lid.,  botderiac 
of  cherubims  and  pahn  trees  and  open  flowers,  on  Delaware  and  on  Chesapeake  bs^,  bonndsi 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread  gold  K.  and  K.  W.  bv  Choptank  river,  and  &  £.  by 
upon  the  cherubims  and  upon  the  palm  trees.**  the  NanUcoke,  both  m  which  are  here  naviga- 
(1  Kings,  vi.  81,  82.)  The  doors  of  the  Egjp-  ble ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18&0,  18,887,  of 
tians,  and  of  the  Romans,  opened  inward  in  all  whom  4,282  were  slaves.  It  has  a  levd  aad 
eases,  and  the  latter  were  expressly  forbidden  partly  marriiv  suriiu^e,  with  a  soil  sandy  in  some 
to  make  a  street  door  open  outward  without  a  places  and  clayey  in  others.  The  prodoctioaa 
q>ecial  permission;  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  1850  were  65,000  bushels  of  In^an  con, 
was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  they  were  conse-  187,470  of  wheat,  8,496  of  oats,  and  84,816  Iha. 
quently  obliged  to  strike  on  the  inside  of  the  of  butter.  There  were  2  coach  factories,  1  hat 
street  door  before  thoy  opened  it,  in  order  to  factory,  2  newspaper  offices,  26  churches  and 
warn  persons  passing  by.  The  Roman  and  Gre-  798  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Organiaed 
cian  aoors  were  often  elaborately  ornamented  in  16^.  Capital,  Cambridge, 
with  ivory  and  precious  metaK  Those  of  the  DORCHESTER,  a  town^ip  of  Norfolk  ecu, 
middle  ages  were  frequently  constructed  with  Mass.,  on  Dorchester  bay,  an  arm  of  Bostoa 
skill,  and  embellished  with  ornamented  handles,  harbor,  contiguous  to  South  Boston  ;  pop.  in 
knockers,  locks,  and  tracery ;  but  the  existing  1855,  8,840.  It  is  a  fertile,  highly  colli vated, 
examples  are  not  numerous,  on  account  of  their  and  diversified  part  of  the  county,  laid  out  in 
fragility  as  compared  with  the  materials  of  the  numerous  villages,  and  a  favorite  residence  for 
buildings  to  which  they  belonged. — The  proper-  the  business  men  of  Boston.  It  communicates 
tions  of  doors  vary  according  to  the  size  ana  in-  with  that  metropolis  by  the  Old  Colony  and  the 
tention  of  the  building ;  as  a  general  rule,  for  New  York  and  Boston  central  railroads,  and  by 
larse  doors  the  breadm  inav  be  i  the  height,  a  horse  railroad.  In  1855  it  contained  1  irxMi 
and  in  small  doors  }.  In  buildings  of  any  mag-  furnace,  1  forge,  1  manufactory  of  britacaia 
nitude,  the  principal  entrance  sliould  be  in  the  ware,  1  of  8tarcb,  1  of  cordage,  8  of  railnud 
centre,  both  as  producing  grenUT  symmetry  of  cars,  carriages,  d:c.,  2  of  soap  and  candles  8  of 
appearance,  and  as  communicating  more  readily  tin  ware,  1  of  n^frigerators,  8  of  chocolatt«,  8  pa- 
with  all  portions  of  the  interior;  in  the  princi-  per  niill.s  and  1  gas  numufactory.  In  1*C>9  it 
pal  rooms  the  door  should  be  at  least  2  feet  from  nad  2  banks,  1  insurance  office,  2  librarii-s  II 
the  return  of  the  wall,  to  admit  of  furniture  churchcis  on  industrial  school  for  girls,  a  literary 
being  placed  in  the  comer  if  desired.  association,  and  a  historical  and  anti<iuarian  §»>- 
DC)OR,  a  K.  E.  ca  of  Wis,,  consisting  of  a  cicty  in  Dorchester  village.  The  tow nj^hip  con- 
narrow  peninsula  between  Green  bay  and  Ijiko  tains  4  post  offices,  viz. :  Dorchester,  Ne|toDdieC« 
Michigan;  area,  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  in' 1855,  739.  Il.irrison  Sjuare,  and  Mattapan.  It  wa<(  firsl 
It  was  formed  in  1851  out  of  a  portion  of  Brown  settled  by  a  partv  of  En^ish  Puritano,  bcjMkd 
county.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $120,000.  by  tlie  Rev.  John  NVhite  of  Dordiester,  EogUiid, 
Capital,  Gibraltar,  or  Bailey's  Uarbor.  who  landed  at  Kantaaket,  June  11,  leSQ,*  and 
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established  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  ffaenz.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occn|^ed 

present  township  on  the  17  th  of  the  same  month,  by  marshes ;  nearly  f  are  oonndered  nnfit  for 

They  soon  erected  a  church,  bnt  no  trace  of  it  cultivation,  but  the  department  is  very  rich  in 

now  remains,  and  no  one  can  point  out  where  minerals.    IroD,  copper,  lead,  coal,  manganese, 

it  stood.    The  first  water  mill  in  America  was  lithographic  stones,  and  marble  are  found  in 

built  here  in  1683,  and  Dorchester  has  the  honor  large  quantities.    The  surfiioe  is  hilly,  and  coy- 

of  having  originated  about  the  same  time  the  er^  in  many  places  with  extensive  forests. 

New  England  cod  fishery.    In  1804  the  N.  K  Chestnuts  are  abundant,  and  are  ciQtivated  to  a 

part  of  Dorchester  was  annexed  to  the  capital  oonMderable  extent     Game  b  plentiful,  but 

under  the  name  of  South  Boston.    Washington  cattle,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  pasture 

village  was  incorporated  with  Boston  in  May,  lands,  are  raised  in  very  small  numbers.    Red 

1855,  and  that  part  of  Dorchester  called  Squan-  and  white  wines  of  good  ^ualitT  are  produced : 

turn  was  addea  to  the  town  of  Quincy  at  the  the  crops  of  grain  are  fair,  and  Uie  truffles  of 

same  time.    Edward  Everett  was  bom  in  this  Dordogne  are  esteemed  the  best  in  France.   The 

*®^"^    r^rr,^  -«,^  princi^  manufactures  are  iron,  paper,  brandy, 

DORCHESTER,  a  decayed  village  at  the  head  and  liqueurs.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Dor- 
of  Ashley  river,  Colleton  district,  S.  C,  18  m.  dogne  (from  which  the  department  is  named) 
K.  K.  W.  from  Charleston.  It  was  distinguished  and  the  Yezdre,  both  of  which  are  navigable, 
during  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  military  post,  DORfi,  Paul  Gustavk,  a  French  artist,  bom 
both  of  the  Americans  and  the  British,  and  as  in  Strasbourg  in  Jan.  1888.  He  received  his 
the  theatre  of  a  variety  of  interesting  incidents,  education  at  the  lyeSe  Charlemagne  in  Paris^ 
It  was  settled  originidly  in  1606  by  the  mem-  and  since  1848  has  been  oonstanUy  before  the 
bers  of  a  Congregational  church  horn  Dorches-  public  as  a  painter  of  landscape  and  genre,  and 
ter,  Mass.,  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Rev.  ss  a  designer  for  illustrated  editions  of  Bslzao, 
Joseph  Lord,  and  in  its  palmy  days  held  a  per-  Rabelais,  and  other  authors.  His  series  iUua- 
manent  population  of  800  or  400  inhabitants,  trating  the  legend  of  the  '^  Wandering  Jew** 
By  an  act  of  the  assembly  in  1728,  and  while  it  (1856)  possesses  a  remarkable  grotesqueness  and 
was  yet  a  frontier  post,  it  was  established  as  a  power.  The  vividness  of  his  imagination  fre- 
*^fidr  and  public  market, '^  and  was  therefore  a  quently,  however,  leads  him  into  exaggeration, 
place  of  gathering  for  the  people  of  the  borders,  DORIA,  a  family  of  Grenoa,  celebrated  in  bis- 
white  as  well  as  red.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  tory  for  the  great  number  of  distingnushed.n^en 
Americans  and  British  during  the  revolution,  as  which  it  has  produced  since  the  12th  century, 
each  party  had  possession,  and  an  old  fortress  The  influence  which  this  family  and  that  of  the 
still  remains,  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  Uie  old  Firachi,  the  Grimaldi,  and  the  Spinolas  exerted 
settlement.  Several  brisk  actions  took  place  in  upon  the  destinies  of  Genoa  was  so  powerfbl, 
and  about  the  precinct  that  the  4  families  were  called  Magna  quatuar 

DORCHESTER,  a  municipsl  and  parliament-  iVoMtpus,  the  Dorias  and  the  Spinolas  siding  with 

ary  borough,  market  town,  and  the  cqiital  of  the  GhibeUine  party,  and  the  other  two  with  the 

Dorsetshire,  England,  near  the  river  F^me,  141  Guelphs.    As  early  as  the  12th  century  many 

m.  S.  W.  from  London  by  the  London  and  South-  high  offices  in  the  state  were  held  by  membm 

western  railway ;  pop.  in  1851,  6,394.    It  con-  of  the  Doria  frunily,  and  4  of  them  were  cUstin- 

tains  8  churches,  several  schools  and  charitable  guished  admirals  before  the  14th  century.  Their 

institutions,  a  theatre,  large  cavalry  barracks,  fame,  however,  was  eclipsed  by  Andrea  Dobia, 

and  a  county  museum.     It  has  considerable  the  celebrated  ruler  of  Genoa,  and  admiral,  bom 

trade  in  beer,  butter,  sheep,  and  lambs.    It  was  in  Oneglia,  Nov.  80, 1468,  died  in  Genoa.  Not. 

fortified  by  the  Romans,  who  surrounded  it  with  25, 1560.    In  early  life  he  was  successively  em- 

a  wall    Athelstan  made  it  the  seat  of  2  mints,  ployed  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  of 

and  during  the  civil  war  it  witnessed  many  se-  the  duke  of  Urbino,  of  Ferdinand  and  Alfonso 

vere  battles.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  11.  of  Naples;  and  having  passed  some  time  in 

of  a  Roman  ampitheatre  and  camp,  and  of  a  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  became  a  member  of 

British  station  called  Maiden  castle.  the  order  of  St  John,  he  distinguished  himself 

DORCHESTER,  a  river  port,  and  the  ci^>ital  after  his  return  to  Italy  by  his  exploits  against 

of  Westmoreland  co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Gonzalvo  de  Gordova  and  the  Corsicans.    At 

left  bank  of  the  Peticodiao  river,  a  little  above  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  he  was  placed 

its  mouth  in  Shepody  bay.    A  valuable,  brilliant  at  the  head  of  the  navv  of  Genoa,  and  soon 

black  inflammable  mineral,  containing  a. large  displayed  the  remarkable  naval^  abilities  for 

quantity  of  gas  of  high  illuminating  power,  is  which  he  was  distinguished,  especially  by  cIcmuv 

found  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  call^  by  some  jet  ing  the  waters  of  Genoa  of  pirates  and  corsaiia. 

coal,  and  by  others  is  thou^t  to  be  pure  a^hal-  mien  the  political  troubles  in  Gknoa  induced 

tum.  him  to  remove  to  Monaco^  he  showed  as  much 

DORDOGNE,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  public  zeal  in  his  retirement  ss  he  had  while  in 

composed  of  portions  of  the  ancient  provinces  power,  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  12 

of  Guienne,  Agenois,  P^rigord,  Limousin,  and  galleys  which  he  had  taken  from  the  corsaira. 

Angoomois;  area,  8,492  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  When  the  war  between  Francis  L  and  Charles 

504651.    It  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  Y.  broke  out,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 

47  Antons,  and  585  conmiunes.    Capital,  P6ri-  French  galleys.    After  defeating  the  imperial 
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fleet  at  HorseiUes  in  1524,  and  rendering  Tarions  which  however  was  diatorbed  by  the 

other  signal  services  to  the  cxmse  of  France,  he  instigated  bj  the  Fieschi  familjr.     In  the  fiiitt 

took  nmbrage  at  the  attempt  of  Francis  to  outbreak  of  1547  his  nephew  Gianettiiio  Itam 

iiynre  Genoa,  bj  setting  np  a  rival  for  her  in  lost  his  life  (which  canaed  Andrea  to  DmiA 

fortifying  the  citj  of  Savona,  and,  displeased  at  the  conspirators  with  great  Mveiitv),  mud  Fi** 

the  same  time  with  the  personal  treatment  to  co  himself  was  drowned  aoddentaUj.     Doriai 

which  he  was  snbjccted,  he  left  the  French  death,  at  tbe  age  of  92,  was  deplored  as  a  Bft> 

service  to  join  that  of  Charles  V.,  with  whom  tional  calamity,  and  as  the  news  of  it  wpntA 

he  stipulated  for  the  freedom  of  Genoa  as  the  over  €renoa,  the  people  exclaimed :  **  Aiidm 

price  of  his  services.    By  going  over  to  the  Doria  is  dead;  the  republic  is  left  withoot  a 

Spanish  Austrian  party  he  paralyzed  the  pro-  champion."    The  statue  erected  to  him  at  G«> 

gress  of  the  Frencn  arms  in  Italy,  and  became  noa  bears  an  inscription  characteriiing  him  m 

the  deliverer  of  his  country  by  expelling  the  *^  tbe  father  of  his  country.** 
French  from  Genoa.    This  happened  in  1528.        DORIANS,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  4 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  Aug.  5  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenes,  the  descendaati 

following  year,  Doria  was  invested  with  the  su-  of  Dorus,  son  of  Hellen,  were  distinginahcd  ia 

preme  power  of  Genoa,  although  he  declined  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.    In  the  rensotert 

accept  the  official  dignity  of  doge,  as  this  would  period  they  appear  on  the  classical  groand  ef 

have  prevented  him  from  remaining,  as  he  wish-  fabulous  antiqmty,  between  Mount  Olympoa  aad 

ed,  attached  to  the  service  of  Charles  V.    The  Ossa;  then,  by  turns  conquering  and  oonqncradi 

senate  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  "  the  in  Macedon,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  In  Dori[^ 

father  of  peace,**  and  ordered  a  statue  to  be  where  they  founded  the  Tetrapdis,  and  in  the 

erected  to  him  and  a  palace  to  be  placed  at  his  Peloponnesus,  which  they  entered  under  the  rr 

disposal.    lie  inaugurated  a  new  fonn  of  gov-  turning  UeraclidA!,  and  where  they  became  iBai» 

emment,  making  the  office  of  doge  biennial  in-  ters  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messenia.     They  £•> 

stead  of  ifor  life,  tenninated  the  fatal  dissensions  tinguished  themselves  from  other  Ilellenie  tiibe^ 

between  the  Adorni  and  Frogosi,  and  reosdled  particularly  from  the  lonians,  by  a  rhsrsftfr  cf 

the  banished  members  of  the  Genoese  aristoc-  dignified  solidity,  of  rigid  and  often  roocfa 

racy,  without  however  granting  them  on  their  ity.    This  manifested  itself  not  only  in 

return  anyprivileges  over  the  other  classes  of  manners, laws,  and  institutions,  so  mnch  in 

society.  While  restoring  order  and  governing  trast  with  those  of  the  milder  loniansi  hat  aiM> 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  he  continued  to-ren-  in  their  dialect,  broad  and  rough,  bat  stroof 
der  himself  useful  to  Charles  V.,  who  api)ointed  and  solemn,  and  therefore  well  suited  to  lanuil 
liim  commander-in-chief  of  his  navy,  invested  hymns  and  choruses ;  in  the  light  banting  drcM 
him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fieece  and  the  of  their  women,  in  the  strong  and  nnaaoned 
principality  of  Melfi,  and  raised  the  number  of  Doric  column,  in  Uie  warlike  soands  of  their 
ms  galleys  to  22.  The  favors  of  the  emperor  music,  and  even  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pythagoresa 
were  fully  repaid  by  Doria's  achievement)  in  the  philosophy ;  while  every  thing  Ionian  was  mark* 
interests  of  the  empire.  In  lo32  he  to<.>k  from  ed  by  a  character  of  softness,  elegance*  axhd 
the  Turks  the  towns  of  Corou  and  Tutras  in  taste.  Colonies  of  tiie  Dorians  flourifbed  in 
Greece,  and  ravagvd  the  whole  coast  of  tliat  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  best  author- 
country,  comiK.'lIiug  the  sultan  by  this  diversion  ity  on  the  Dorians  is  K.  O.  Moller,  IH0  Dorur 
to  evacuate  Austria  and  Hungary.     The  con-  (2d  ed.  3  vols.,  Breslau,  1S44). 

2uest  of  Tunis  in  1535  was  mainly  due  to  his  DuKING,  Tiieoik>k,  a  German  actor,  bom  ia 
kill  and  bravery.  In  1536  he  took  j)art  in  the  Warsaw  in  1808,  sini«o  1840  connected  with  the 
invasion  of  Provence,  captured  Toulon,  and  car-  royal  theatre  of  lierliu,  celebrated  for  hi^  ad- 
ried  the  war  to  the  gulf  of  Lyons.  After  the  niirable  i>ersonations  of  Mephistophelo*,  ;*hy- 
defoat  of  the  imperial  army  by  the  French,  he  lock,  Iticheliou,  and  similar  cnarai'tersK. 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Harcohma  ;  and  I)OKIS,  now  belonging  to  the  eparchy  of 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  roj>e  Paul  III.,  a  Phocis,  in  N.  Greece,  a  small  mountainous  re- 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  2  parties,  the  gion,  watered  by  the  Mavropotamo,  anciently 
interview  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  one  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  Helios,  inhabi;- 
took  plact*  on  board  of  one  of  I)oria*s  galleys  od  by  the  Dorians,  and  bounded  by  The*Aly, 
this  opiK>rtunity  ^erving  at  the  same  time  to  if-  Ph(x:is,  Locris,  and  iEtoIia.  Oi  its  4  ct^nfoi 
feet  a  recimciliation  between  hiuiM^lf  and  his  for-  crate  cities,  the  so-colled  Tetrapoli^,  built  at  the 
mer  master,  Uie  kin^;  of  France.  In  I >oria's  sub-  foot  of  Mount  CEta,  none  was  adorned  by  irt-al 
sequent  career  in  the  service  of  Charles  his  phhI  names  or  events  of  Grecian  history.  Tl^oy 
fortune  Si.-ems  to  have  abandoned  him.  I  u  1539  were  soon  dostn>yed  by  hostile  nei(;htH>rs,  atii 
he  ne;;lected  to  avail  himself  of  his  sui>erior  were  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  the  Roman*. — Ikv 
force  f»r  the  purpose  of  defeating  at  Preve^a  the  bis  in  A^ia  Minor,  a  part  of  the  coan  of  i*ari^ 
Turki-h  fleet  under  Khair-ed-DetU  of  A^iers,  settled  by  a  cohmy  of  I>orians,  contained  a  c^-r.- 
brother  of  the  famous  Harban><>a:  and  in  1541,  fodcracy  of  C  cities,  which,  though  dependt-nl 
durin;;  the  f;it;d  exi>edition  of  CharU >*  to  Al/u-rs,  at  every  pirio*!  «»f  history  on  some  larger  state, 
he  lo>t  11  of  hi4  (galleys.  ()n  his  return  to  Ge-  hail,  on  the  promontory  of  Triopion,  a  place  of 
noa  ho  ai>|>ried  him>elf  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  national  assi'inbly,  where  festivals  and  nnies 
the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  tho  republic,  were  celebrated,  and  common  aflaics  diac&MiL 
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DORKING,   or   Dabkino,  a  market  town  dens,  and  sometimes  enters  houses;  it  often 

and  parish  of  Surrey,  England,  situated  in  a  does  mischief  in  orchards,  always  selecting  the 

heantifol  vallej  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Mole,  21  choicest   fruit ;    it  hihemates,  8  or  10  being 

m.  S.  W.  of  Loudon ;  pop.  iu  1851,  6,996.    It  is  sometimes  found  together  rolled  up  in  a  maga- 

noted  for  its  romantic  scenery.    The  Dorking  zine  of  food ;  the  scent  is  like  that  of  the  rat. 

fowls,  celebrated  for  their  excellent  qualities,  and  the  flesh  is  not  used  as  food ;  it  is  confined 

and  in  such  demand  for  the  London  market,  are  to  temperate  Europe.    The  common  dormouse 

supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  the  (mu9cardintu  ctcellanariui,  Linn.)  is  not  much 

Romans.    They  are  usually  white  or  of  a  par-  larger  than  a  mouse,  but  the  head  is  shorter,  the 

tridge  color,  and  have  5  claws  on  each  loot,  muzzle  less  pointed,  and  the  eyes  liu^r;  the 

The  neighboring  country  contains  many  beau-  color  above  is  a  cinnamon  red«  and  whitish  be- 

tiful  residences,  among  which  are  Deepdene,  the  low ;  the  tail,  as  long  as  the  body  and  flattened 

seat  of  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  and  the  Rookery,  borizontaUy,  is  covered  witii  hair,  quite  short, 

where  Malthus  was  bom.  and  arranged  on  each  side  like  tne  barhs  of  a 

DORMOUSE,  a  small  rodent  of  the  jerboa  feather.  This  species  inhabits  the  woods,  hi- 
family,  belongingtothe  genvamyoxus  (Gmelin);  bema^dng  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and  is  rarely 
this  genus  has  since  been  subdivided,  with  the  found  in  sardens  or  houses.  The  name  dor- 
addition  of  the  genera  muscardintu  (Ray)  and  mouse,  or  deeping  mouse,  is  best  applied  to  this 
graphiunu  (F.  Guv.).  The  genus  tnyoxus  has  2  species,  as  it  most  readily  falls  into  the  lethargic 
incisors  above  and  helow,  and  4  molars  on  each  state,  from  which  it  is  roused  either  by  a  too 
side  of  each  jaw  divided  by  numerous  transverse  high  or  a  too  low  temperature,  becoming  ao- 
bands;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent;  the  tive  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  when  awakened, 
ears  large;  the  whiskers  long;  no»cheek  pouch-  like  the  other  species,  it  partakes  moderately 
es ;  fore  feet  with  4  toes  and  the  rudiment  of  a  of  food.  One  of  these,  exposed  in  a  lethar^po 
5th;  hind  feet  5-toed;  tail  long  and  hairy;  fur  state  to  a  cold  which  killed  it  in  20  minutes, 
soft ;  claws  sharp.  Dormice  live  principally  on  presented  on  examination  the  heart,  great  ves- 
trees,  eating  fruits,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  sels,  and  lungs  distended  and  gorged  with  blood, 
state  of  lethargy,  having  collected  a  store  of  food  It  is  found  in  temperate  Europe,  occasionally  in 
for  use  in  the  spring.  All  are  said  by  Cuvier  to  England.  The  cape  dormouse  (^rapAwrta  ea^ 
be  destitute  of  a  c»cum.  The  best  known  spe-  fentU^  F.  Cuv.)  is  found  in  South  Africa ;  the 
cies  are  all  European.  The  largest  species,  the  length  is  7i  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  8^ :  the 
fat  dormouse  or  loir  (Jf.  gli»^  Linn.),  is  about  6  color  is  bluish  gray  above  and  whitish  below ; 
inches  long,  of  an  ashy  brown  above,  whitish  the  muzzle  and  spots  above  and  behind  the  ear 
below,  with  brown  about  the  eyes ;  the  whisk-  white,  behind  the  chin  rufous ;  tail  bushy  and 
ers  are  strong ;  the  tail  is  hairy  its  whole  length,  penniform,  grayish  above  and  blackish  below, 
much  like  that  of  a  squirrel.  This  animal  re-  — ^Dormice  are  kept  as  pets,  and  may  be  fed  on 
sembles  the  squirrel  in  its  manners,  though  it  all  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts ;  the  inner  part  of 
is  less  active,  climbing  trees  with  facility,  and  the  cage  should  be  stuflTed  with  fine  hay,  and 
rarely  descending  to  the  ground;  it  makes  a  the  whole  kept  very  dean;  in  winter  they  should 
nest  of  moss  in  hollow  trees,  couples  in  the  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  prevent  their  going 
spring,  and  brings  forth  4  or  5  at  a  birth ;  it  is  to  sleep. 

confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  DORN,  Johanitbs  Albbscht  Bxbnhasd,  a 

has  from  remote  times  been  used  as  food.    As  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Soheuerfeld,  Saze- 

cold  weather  approaches,  the  dormouse  rolls  it-  Coburg,  May  11,  1805.    He  was  professor  of 

self  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  stete  is  found  in  win-  oriental  languages  at  the  Rusnan  university  of 

ter  in  holes  of  trees  and  clefts  of  rocks ;  if  kept  Kharkov  from  1820  to  1885,  when  he  removed 

in  a  warm  room  during  winter,  it  continues  ac-  to  St  Petersburg.    Since  1843  ho  has  been  at 

tive  like  ordinary  animals;  when  the  thermo-  the  head  of  the  imperial  library,  and  presides 

meter  descends  to  about  48^  F.  it  begins  to  grow  over  the  Asiatic  museum,  of  whi<ui  he  published 

torpid,  and  becomes  entirely  so  at  about  42^ :  a  description  in  1846.    He  has  written  several 

according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Mangili  of  works  on  the  Afghan  language  and  other  ori- 

Pavia,  a  temperature  in  the  neiffhborh(K»d  of  ental  subjects,  and  is  noted  for  his  knowledge 

and  below  32®  revives  the  animaL    When  tor-  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Gaucasua. 

pid,  it  appears  as  if  dead,  with  the  eyes  dosed,  DORPAT,  DObpt,  or  Debpt,  a  Russian  town, 

the  breathing  being  suspended  for  a  period  of  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  N.  K  part  of  the 

from  5  to  20  minutes,  and  then  renewed  for  government  of  Livonia;  area  of  the  latter,  4,257 

from  16  to  30  respirations,  with  a  correspond-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  190,000.    The  former  is  situated  on 

ing  retardation  of  the  circulation ;  the  nature  the  Embach,  here  crossed  by  a  granite  bridge ; 

of  this  state  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  pop.  in  1851, 12,683.    It  is  on  the  road  from 

article  Hibernation.    The  garden  dormouse,  or  Kiga  to  St  Petersburg,  and  has  2  suburbs  bear- 

lerot  {M.  qvereintu,  Linn.),  is  smaller,  with  a  ing  the  names  of  those  cities.   Its  distance  from 

thicker  body,  more  pointed  muzzle,  and  more  the  former  is  150  m.,  and  fh>m  the  latter  170. 

thinly  haired  tail;  the  color  is  reddish  gray  It  has  a  neat  and  picturesque  appearance, beinff 

above  and  white  below,  black  round  the  eyes  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  with  dean,  well-paved 

to  the  shoulders,  tail  black  with  a  white  tuft  streets,  and  a  spacious  market  place.    The  most 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  species  lives  in  gar-  noteworthy  of  the  public  buildmgs  is  the  univer- 
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nty,  founded  in  1683,  when  the  town  bebn^  mass  conventions  in  1841,  caUed  a  delegsto 

to  Sweden,  bj  Gustavus  Adolpbos,  sappreased  convention  to  frame  a  new  constitatioo,  whiek 

by  the  Rosaians  in  1656,  and  re&stabliahed  in  was  sabmitted  for  ratification  to  the  popular 

1802-'d  bj  tlie  emperor  Alexander.    Connected  vote.    It  received  14,000  votea,  a  clear  ma- 

with  it  are  a  normal  school  called  the  Profei-  Joritj  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.    The  charter 

mfren-Imtituty  founded  in  1828,  and  an  observa-  party,  however,  contended  that  the  whole  pro- 

tory  which  Tycho  Brahe  rendered  famons,  and  oeeding  was  seditions,  and  that  a  large  propor- 

which  in  modern  times  has  derived  additional  tion  of  tliese  votes  were  frandolent.     Mr.  Dorr 

celebrity  from  the  labors  of  Strove  and  other  and  his  party  assumed  that  the  new  constitatioo 

astronomers.    The  university  has  a  library  of  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  pro- 

about  60,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  botan-  ceeded  in  accordance  with  it  to  hold  an  clectioa 

ical  garden.     It  is  held  in  high  repute,  and  for  state  officers.    Mr.  Dorr  was  chosen  gov* 

students  (numbering  from  600  to  700^  resort  to  emor,  and  a  legislature  composed  ezcloaively 

it  from  every  part  of  the  empire.    Ihe  rector  of  his  supporters  was  elected,  to  meet  at  Provi- 

of  the  university  is  now  appointed  by  the  em-  dence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Mav,  1843.     Tha 

peror ;  previous  to  1851  he  was  selected  by  the  charter   party  also  held  a  legal  election  for 

professors  from  their  own  body.    Dorpat  also  state  officers,   polling  6,700  votea,  while  the 

contains  a  college  founded  in  1689,  a  number  sufirago  party  claimed  to  have  polled  7,S00. 

of  other  schools  and  academies,  handsome  law  On  May  8,  Mr.  Dorr^s  government  attempted  to 

courts,  and  an  ancient  cathednu,  now  partly  in  organize  at  Providence  and  to  seize  the  reins  of 

ruins.    In  former  times  the  town  was  fortified,  power.    They  were  resisted  by  the  legal  atau 

but  the  defences  have  been  dismantled  and  con-  government,  which  orgnnized  at  Newport  on 

verted  into  pleasure  gardens.    It  was  founded  the  same  da^  at  the  head  of  which  waa  Gov. 


in  1080,  and  anciently  possessed  groat  com-  Samuel  W.  Kinff.  Both  sides  appealed  to 
mercial  importance,  rauKing  as  one  of  the  Gov.  King  proclaimed  the  state  under  martisl 
Hanse  towns.  The  Teutonic  knights  t(K)k  it  law,  culled  out  the  militia,  and  asked  and  ob- 
from  tlie  Russians  in  1223,  and  erected  it  into  tained  the  aid  of  the  United  Statea  to  sappress 
a  bishopric  the  following  year.  This  rendered  the  insurrection.  A  precept  was  isaned  ror  the 
it  a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  for  upward  arrest  of  Mr.  Dorr,  cnarged  with  treason.  On 
of  8  centuries  the  bishop  exercitiod  almost  sov-  May  18  a  portion  of  the  snfirage  party  assembled 
ereign  power  within  his  diocese.  The  see  was  at  Providence  under  arms,  and  attempted  to 
aboUshed  in  1558,  when  the  town  passed  again  seize  the  arsenal,  but  dispersed  on  the  approach 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Poles  of  Gov.  King  with  a  military  force.  They  as- 
seized  it  in  1582,  and  the  Swedes  took  it  from  sembled  again  to  the  number  of  several  hnn- 
them  in  1625.  Peter  the  Great  recaptured  it  dred,  May  25,  at  Chepachet.  10  m.  from  Provi- 
in  1704,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  dence,  but  being  attacked  by  the  state  forces  they 
possession  of  Russia.  The  vernacular  language  dispersed  witliout  resistance,  and  the  aflair  was 
IS  Esthonian,  but  tbe  best  educated  classes  speak  over  on  the  28th.  Mr.  Dorr  took  refuge  in  Coc- 
German.  nccticut,  and  afterward  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
DORR,  TnoMAS  Wilson,  an  American  poli-  reward  of  $4,000  was  otTered  for  his  a{iprehec- 
tician,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1805,  died  sion  by  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
there,  Dec.  27, 1854.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Sulli-  soon  returned  to  the  state,  was  arrested,  tried, 
van  Dorr,  a  successful  manufacturer,  was  e<lu-  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sont«.*nc«d 
cated  at  Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  N.  II.,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Ho  was  pardoned  in 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1823.  Ho  1847,  and  in  1853  the  legislature  restored  to 
Btudied  law  in  New  York  iu  the  office  of  him  liis  civil  rights,  and  ordered  the  record  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  nentenco  to  bo  expunged.  Ho  lived  to  •«« 
1827,  and  commenced  practice  in  Providence,  his  state  under  a  liberal  constitution,  and  Lii 
Originally  a  federalist  in  politic?*,  he  became  a  party  in  le^l  TK>srte:^ion  of  the  government, 
democrat  in  1837.  The  government  of  Rhode  IH>K8KTSHIRK,  a  m.<iritime  co.  of  En^rlAn  J, 
Island  at  that  time  was  baseil  upon  a  charter  on  the  Hritisli  olmnuel ;  greatest  length  fmiu 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1603,  and  the  appor-  E.  to  W.  57  m;  greatest  breadth,  4*}  ni. :  are 4. 
tionment  of  representation  in  the  legislature  WAS  9><7  f^\.  m. :  i>op.  in  1851,  lS4,2i.i7.  The  v^- 
greatly  at  variance  with  thedistributiunof  |>up-  coast  IS  very  irregular,  running  uut  in  iievor^l 
ulation.  The  elective  franchise  was  limited  to  proinonturies,  and  broken  by  WkAm  harlmr  &t:-! 
the  holders  of  a  certain  atnoiint  of  real  estate  h ey mouth  or  MvU'ombe  Regis  b.iy.  Thcchu:' 
and  to  their  eldest  sons.  AlNiut  0110  tliinl  only  rivers  are  the  Stour,  Frumi\  and  Piddle.  It^o 
of  the  citizens  were  voters.  Mr.  Dorr  was  elm-  face  of  the  country  is  undulating,  there  bi'iu^ 
eda  member  of  the  a<»embly  in  18'13-*4-*5-'ri-  no  mountains,  and  the  highest  {loint,  Pillerxlm 
'7,  and  excrte<1  him^lf  to  pn)cure  tlio  sulMitu-  Pen,  Wum  only  934  feet  alK>ve  the  sea.  A  ranci> 
tion  of  a  lil>end  confititution  in  place  of  the  old  of  ohiuk  down;*,  entering  the  county  from  M  i;:- 
charter,  hut  his  movement  for  reform  obtained  shire  on  the  N.,  passie^  S.  W.  and  W.  to  ti.»» 
in  the  Ie};i<*lature  only  7  out  of  To  votes.  He  border  of  .S<»morsetiihirc  on  the  W.,  and  is  called 
resorted  to  ]N>puUr  agitation,  and  or^tiizod  a  the  Ni»rt}i  downs;  while  abimilar  range,  undi-r 
suffrage  party  in  opfMHition  to  the  charter  party,  the  name  of  South  downs,  runs  &  and  S.  E. 
The  suffrage  party,  after  haidiDg  several  largo  from  the  W.  terminus  of  the  other,  nearly  par> 
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allel  with  the  coast,  to  Poole  harbor.  The  soil  tion  with  an  eztensire  inland  district,  have  ren- 
consists  mainly  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  inter-  dered  it  one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  of 
spcrsed  with  day  and  chalk,  and  in  some  places  Holland.  IVom  Li^ge  it  receives  coal,  lime,  and 
mixed  with  these  last,  the  conglomerate  tlins  miUstones.  The  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  snp- 
produced  being  the  most  fertile  in  the  county,  ply  it  with  wine,  and  from  Switzerland  and  np- 
Beside  the  chalk  formation,  Dorsetshire  contains  per  Germany  it  obtains  timber,  which  drina 
pipe,  plastic,  and  potters'  clays,  and  has  famous  down  the  river  in  large  rafts  like  floating  isUnda, 
quarries  of  Portland  stone,  so  called  from  the  and  is  here  collected  serving  for  ship-building 
locality  in  which  it  is  found,  and  which  is  ex-  and  other  purposes.  The  surrounding  waters 
ported  to  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  fish  and  wild  fowl.  A 
France.  There  are  no  ores  nor  coaL  The  downs  fiourishing  trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  seeds,  grain, 
are  employed  chiefly  as  sheep  pastures,  and  it  flax,  and  stock  fish.  Hiere  are  oil  mills,  saw 
is  estimated  that  the  sheep  stock  amounts  to  mills,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  bleaching  grounds. 
632,000,  and  the  annual  yield  of  wool  to  10,000  and  factories  of  white  lead,  tobacco,  ste^ 
pocks.  The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profit-  pens,  and  window  glass.  The  port  is  excellent, 
able  breed,  and  "  Southdown  mutton ''  has  a  There  are  canals  leading  to  the  interior  of  ibb 
high  reputation.  There  is  another  and  very  town,  and  a  number  of  quays.  The  honses 
small  breed  in  the  island  of  Purbeck,  much  have  on  exceedingly  antiquated  appearance ;  the 
prized  by  epicures.  A  large  proportion  of  land  windows  are  grotesquely  ornamented,  and  the 
IS  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  dairy.  Excellent  gable  ends  generally  face  the  street.  The  pub- 
butter  is  made,  but  the  cheese  is  of  poor  auality.  lie  buildings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  tnem 
The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  possess  considerable  historical  interest  Three 
Potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also  raised,  but  old  houses  formerly  used  as  dodens,  or  places  of 
husbandry  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  manu-  rendezvous  for  armed  burghers,  are  still  standing, 
factures  comprise  silk,  woollens,  cottons,  blan-  In  one  of  these,  now  used  as  a  public  house,  was 
kcts,  canvas,  ducks,  fabrics  of  flax,  gloves,  held  the  fiamous  Protestant  synod  of  Dort,  in 
parchment,  buttons,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  cider.  1618-'19,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
Herrings,  salmon,  oysters,  and  large  quantities  minius.  The  provincial  synods  of  South  Holland 
of  mackerel  are  taken  oflT  the  coast  The  chief  were  held  regularly  in  the  same  place  until  1781, 
towns  are  Dorchester,  the  county  seat,  Brid-  after  which  they  convened  in  the  great  church, 
port,  Lyme  Regis,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Shaftes-  Another  of  the  doelena  has  been  converted  into 
bury,  Wareham,  and  Sherboume.  Dorset  re-  a  court  house,  and  a  public  school  is  taught  in 
turns  18  members  to  parliament,  8  of  whom  are  the  third.  Among  the  churches,  the  chief  is  St 
for  the  county  proper.  Mary's,  an  immense  building  of  great  antiquity, 

DORSEY,  John  Syno,  an  American  physi-  origmally  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
cian,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1783,  died  then  containing  no  less  than  20  chapels  and  40 
Nov.  12,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  ^tars.  It  has  a  square  tower  of  oonsiderabla 
city  at  a  school  belonging  to  the  society  of  height,  and  a  vaulted  stone  roof.  The  pulpit  is 
Friends,  studied  medicine  with  his  relative  Dr.  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  of  white  marble 
Physick,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  elaborately  sculptured.  The  church  is  now  held 
1802.  He  visited  France  and  England,  and  re-  bv  the  Protestants,  who  have  beside  2  other 
turning  home  in  Dec.  1804,  began  the  practice  places  of  worship.  There  ore  also  a  new  Ro- 
of his  profession,  in  which  his  success  was  rapid,  man  Catholic  church,  a  congregation  of  Jan- 
In  1807  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  sur-  sen'ists,  numbering  about  100,  and  a  Jewish  syn^ 
gery  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school,  was  agogue.  The  town  hall  is  a  very  old  building, 
afterward  transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  but  still  in  good  preservation.  Dort  also  has  a 
medica,  and  having  given  2  courses  of  lectures  com  exchange,  a  bank,  an  artillery  arsenal,  clas- 
on  that  subject,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  sical,  agricultural,  and  other  schools,  an  orphan 
Wistar  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy.  On  asylum,  alms  houses,  an  infirmary,  and  a  Innatio 
the  evening  after  delivering  his  introductory  asylum.  In  1421  it  was  involved  in  a  terrible 
lecture  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  at  inundation,  which  is  said  to  have  swallowed  np 
the  end  of  a  week,  having  gained  at  the  age  of  70  villages,  and  to  which  the  island  of  Dort  owes 
85  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  its  formation,  the  city  having  previously  stood 
of  America.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  to  on  the  mainland.  A  conflagration  in  14]57  con- 
several  periodicals,  and  published  '^  Elements  sumed  upward  of  2,000  houses,  including  many 
of  Surgery"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1813),  which  was  of  the  public  edifices.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  university  of  formation  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  so  weU 
Edinburgh.  received  in  many  towns  of  Holland,  found  few 

DORT,  or  DoRDREOHT  (Lat  Dordraeum\  an  supporters  here  at  first,  though  they  were  after- 
ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  prov-  ward  received  with  avidity.  The  spot  where  the 
ince  of  South  Holland,  situated  on  an  island  in  reformers  first  preached  in  Dort  in  1672,  beneath 
the  Merwede,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  linden  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  one  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Waal;  pop.  in  1856,  22,000.  the  old  doelens,  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangera. 
The  ad  vantages  of  its  position,  1 0  miles  from  Rot-  The  first  meeting  of  the  states-general,  ^  at  which 
terdam,  near  the  sea,  acoessible  from  the  Rhine  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
through  the  Waal,  and  having  easy  communica-  declared,  was  held  here  daring  the  same  year. 
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Whild  the  disptites  abont  the  stadtholdenhip  a  len^h  of  over  S  feet,  of  a  grotesque  fcrsi, 

were  raging  in  1673,  the  inhabitants  of  thU  town  and  a  yellowish  tint;  the  body  is  otaL  mcc^ 

tided  with  the  Iiouse  of  Orange ;  in  1786,  when  compressed,  with  a  smooth  sorface ;  the  nioau 

amilar  difficulties  arose,  and  Prussia  intervened,  isca[)able  of  snch  protrosioo  that  the  leorih 

Dort  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  kingdom,  from  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  pCKtenor 

•nd  succeeded  in  obtaining  advantageous  terms,  angle  of  the  operculum  may  be  made  as  gnra: 

During  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  burghers  dis-  as  from  this  angle  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  ti.c 

played  an  undaunted  spirit  in  nuuntainiug  their  mouth  is  large,  and  the  teeth  are  in  a  $is^!v 

national  independence.  row ;  the  eyes  are  large,  lateral  high  up  on  ti:.e 

DORT,  Stxod  of.    See  Refobxkd  Dutoiz  head,  and  with  yellow  irides ;  behind  and  ovrr 

CnuRCH.  each  eye  is  a  spine.    The  general  color  is  olive 

DOKTMUXD,  a  town  of  Pmsitia,  province  of  brown  tinged  with  yellow,  with  blue,  wLiu*. 

Westphalia,  and  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  and  golden  reflections  rapidly  varying ;  on  t4ch 

name ;  pop.  in  1S55,  20,000.    It  is  enclosed  by  side,  very  near  the  middle  of  the  oval,  is  a  riKind 

walls,  has  5  gates,  several  churches,  2  hospitals,  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  narrow  light  rirg. 

and  some  other  public  buildings,  manufactories  This  fish  was  well  known  to  the  anciontA.  wLo 

of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  &c,  4  annual  fairs*  expressed  their  regard  for  it  by  giving  it  the 

and  a  considerable  trade.    It  was  important  at  name  of  Jupiter,    it  has  received  a  number  k'I 

an  early  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ilanse-  popular  names,  among  others  that  of    *"  >L 

atic  league,  but  its  prosperity  afterward  de-  teeter's  fish  ;'*  with  the  haddock  it  disputes  tbe 

dined.    Formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  it  passed  honor  of  having  been  the  species  out  uf  wb^^M 

into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Na«au-Diez  mouth  this  apostle  took  the  tribute  money.  W^r- 

in  1802.  and  into  the  hands  of  Pnissia  in  1815.  ingon  its  sides,  according  to  one  popular  tradi  (!«.•{), 

DOKUS-GRAS,  £milix,  a  French  singer,  bom  the  block  spots  indicating  the  marks  of  his  HuztT 

in  Valenciennes  in  161&     Her  latlicr,  an  officer  .  and  thumb ;  another  tradition  assigns  the  orLrla 

imder  the  first  empire,  was  her  earliest  instruct-  of  these  spots  to  the  similar  touch  of  St.  Christ %h 

or  in  music,  and  at  the  age  of  8  sliu  was  sent  to  pher  as  he  bore  the  Saviour,  wading  through  a:: 

the  coMtfratoire  of  i'oris.    I  laving;  completed  arm  of  the  sea.   Tho  name  of  dury  has  lievu  dc^ 

her  education  there,  she  made  her  debut  at  Bnis-  rived  from  the  French  adori^  ( worshipjicd ).  or  i 

■els  in  1830;  but  returning  to  France  in  couse-  dorie  ^gulden);   the  prefix  uf  John  has  b^x^z 

quenoe  of  tlie  revolution  in  Belgium,  she  ac-  derived  from  tlie  French/(iun^(\*elIowi:  oihrr^ 

cepted  an  engagement  at  the  grand  opera  in  consider  John  dory  a  corruption  of  il  ja-.^r^^rt 

Paris,  where  she  remained  upward  of  20  years,  (the  gate-keeper),  a  name  given  to  thi»  i^^cics 

most  of  the  time  in  tho  capacity  of  leading  pri-  by  tho  Adriatic  dshermen,  in  allusion  to  >c 

toa  donna.    Uer  chief  parts  were  in  Guillnutns  Peter,  who  is  often  pictured  as  bearing  the  krj  s 

TV//,  La  muetU  de  Portici,  Femand   Cortfg,  of  the  gates  of  heaven.    From  the  resi-xiiMa&ce 

Robert  U  diabU,  Let  Huguenots,  and  La  Juice,  of  the  tirst  dorsal  tin  to  a  cock*s  comb,  it  ha.-  Ux  n 

Uer  voice  has  great  compa.ss  and  Hexiliility,  and  colled  seu-chicken,  gahgalloy  and  in  lia.M.v::i 

she  is  distiuiTuisIied  by  brilliAnoy  of  ex«cution  j^iu  (c^x'k),  lo  which  also  some  have  trated  iL*j 

and  dramatic  delivery.   In  1 8^)3  z^he  was  married  epithvt  of  John,  tlie  whole  naiuv  meo-Mn^  trie 

to  M.  Gras,  an  eminent  violiniiit,  with  whom  sov-  ''gilt  cock  of  llje  sea."     This  *pivio*  is  K-  il»1  In 

eral  years  ago  bhe  retired  from  itrofessioiiol  life,  the  Mvdicvrrauoan.  ulon^  the  we^te^l  ci  ^->:  •  -:' 

I>OKY,  the  name  of  a  family  of  scoinberoid  Europi*,  at  tho  Canary  i>ltuitls.  ar.il  on  thv  K:;j> 

fishes,  distinguished  from   the  others  of   the  lish  oiid  In>h  coasts;   in  Kujland  i:  is  r..  ^: 

group  by  h.iving  pnitractile  mouths.     This  fa-  common  on  tlie  o-KIsL-*  of  r>evon>hire  a:. J  v\r:;- 

mily  of  zeid^  contains  tlie  6   genera  of  zeu$  wall.     Its  forbidding  afiiH-arance  Los  ;<rcVir<:.-L: 

(Linn.),  r'f/« rot  (Lac6p.)«<'4i//rc7'A<;;«'f«(  Mull,  and  it  frv.an  being  so  much  prized   &»   an    an.-,  .j 

Trosih. »,  lampriA  (KisMi),  e^^uuli  (C'uv.>,  and  uf  fiKxl  as  it  di-scrves ;  il  w a*  highly  t*Uv:::v-i, 

n^nr  ( I.acep. )      The  name  of  dory  i^  generally  howeVer,  by  the  ancient  KomaiLN  :in<!  i-  lv*- 

restricted  to  tho  genus  r^*i#(Unii.),  chunw-ter-  a  favifrite  li-h  in  many  part*  of  Erir\v..i2  ;  .: 

ixed  by  one  dorsal  tin  deeply  notched,  or  2  cdh-  ai>iiears  that  Mr.  i^uiii,  e<iually  far.t''U<»   a^  .k 

tignous  dorsals  of  which  the  anterinr  is  tspinou-,  cnmvdian  and  on  epicure,  in  the  Tuiddlo  "f  ::  •.• 

with  delicate  lilaineni^pn »jec tin j:  far  bey und  tho  18th  century,  lii>t  m  En^'Iand  di*covor^-^i  :J  :■ 

spines;  the  ventnJs,  al^i  spiny,  area  little  in  excellence  of  the  dury  for  tlie  tjii'.e,  ai.-!  ::  l* 

advance  of  the  |H.'ctoraN;  there  are  i  .anals,  or  s.iid  that  the  Eiijr!i>h  mmie  of  Ji-l.':  ti-r;.  tka^-s 

Sdivisionsof  a  i>ini;Ie  anal,  t!ie  anterior  [Mirtion  first  pven  t.)  the  lisli  by  hi:u.     I:  :?.  a  dv^j- 

beinj  spinous  and  the  i»o>lerii»r  »*^»fr,  like  the  water  I*>h.  a:ul  fee-N  on  the  fry  t-f  ..•.!..  r  •  ;• - 

dor>aN;  the  raudid  is  diotiin-t  an^l  rMint'.ed  at  cie«,  ^^rll:lI»>,  aial  iMMrii:-.k>;  the  a\iru^- ike:l-..: 

the  end;  there  are  several  Umy  deniiol  bifr.r-  in  the  I..'iiilt  ii  market  i.-  3  or  4  Ibei.,  lu:  -^••.  o 

cated  [ilates  t»r  shields  ali»njr  the  ba-is  of  the  fnmi  the  bay  i«f  Hi-cay  have  Kin  !»*v:i  uiij-:.- 

dorsal  and  nnal  fins;  the  brain  hit •ste^al  ra>s  in;;  12  tn  l<ilbs. ;  it  often  fiitl«>u>t^ep;!^*har\i<s 

are  7;   tlie  teeth  namerous  Miiail  and  feeble;  and  is  ran^ht  in  tho  >ame  net^  with  tlieUi .  :; 

the  stoniat'h  lar^e  and  canal,  with  very  ntinier-  reoilily  takes  the  h<.»uk  when  liaited  with  a  liv- 

ous  pylorie  f\L*<'a:  air  blaililer  lonre,  •>iniple,  ai.d  in^  tL<h;  very  vonu'toos,  it  sii/^'S  iis  prvy   ly 

oval.     The  be<l  kni>wn  si[^:ciea  is  the  c«>TiiiiMn  means  uf  its  protractile  jaw\  lying  eL*DceaI«.'^ 

or  John  dory  (Z.  /j^r,  Linn.;,  a  tiah  attain iui;  among  wveda  and  gnuwrib    The  *l^£Mhfn  of 
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the  month  Is  dne  prindpanj  to  the  mobilitj  of  DOUAY,  or  Dottai,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
the  intermazillarj  and  lower  Jaw  bonea,  espe-  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
ciallj  to  the  length  of  the  ascending  portion  of  department  of  Nord,  18  m.  8.  of  Lille ;  pop.  in 
the  former.  A  second  species  (Z.  pungio^  Val.)  is  1856, 18,777.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  bcarpe^ 
found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  this  the  spines  and  on  the  northern  railway,  thus  having  oon- 
of  the  Ist  dorsal  are  much  larger,  the  bifurcated  nection  with  the  principal  towns  of  France  and 
spines  along  the  2d  are  5  or  6  instead  of  9  or  10,  Belgium.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  stronglj 
the  osseous  plates  which  bear  them  are  stronger  fortified,  and  contidns  several  literary  and  soi- 
and  more  oval,  and  the  scapular  bone  terminates  entific  institutions,  a  public  library,  school  of 
in  a  large,  round,  pointed  spine;  the  length  is  artiUery,  an  arsenal  ana  cannon  foundery  belong* 
about  17  inches,  and  the  color  blackish  brown,  ins  to  the  government,  and  has  manufactories 
A  species  2  feet  long  (Z.  eaperuii^  Vol.)  occurs  at  of  lace,  embroidery,  cotton,  Unen,  leather,  delft 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  another  (Z,  JapanietUj  ware,  glass,  paper,  refined  sugar,  salt,  dm.,  sevcoral 
Yal.))  of  a  grayish  yellow  color,  with  a  deep  breweries,  aistilleries,  and  oil  mills,  and  an  ez- 
blue  spot,  is  found  in  Japan ;  and  sttll  another  tensive  trade.  Douay  is  a  very  ancient  town. 
species  in  the  Australian  seas.  In  June,  1858,  and,  according  to  some,  existed  in  the  time  or 
Dr.  D.  H.  Storer  described  the  first  species  of  the  Romans.  It  was  a  town  of  oonsiderabld 
this  genus  found  in  American  waters,  in  the  importance  when  in  possession  of  the  counts  of 
'^  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  Flanders,  from  whom  it  came  into  the  power 
nral  Histonr*  (voL  vi.,  p.  885);  this  is  the  spot-  of  the  king  of  Spiun,  and  in  1667  passed  into 
ted  dory  (Z,  ocellattu^  Storer),  captured  at  Prov-  the  bands  of  Louis  XIV.  Though  taken  by  the 
incetown,  Mass.  The  color  is  cupreous,  marked  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710,  it  was  soon  re- 
with  numerous  more  or  less  circular  dark  spots ;  taken  by  the  French,  audits  possession  wasfinal- 
the  base  of  the  2d  dorsal  is  longer  than  that  of  ly  conmrmed  to  th^  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  1st ;  along  the  dorsal  fin  are  7  bony  spinous  in  1718.  During  the  rdigious  troubles  in  Eng- 
plates,  along  the  anal  6,  along  the  abaomen  land  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  acquirA 
8,  and  along  the  throat  4 ;  the  length  was  6  oonsiderable  celebritv  as  the  seat  of  a  Romtn 
inches. — ^The  name  of  dory  has  been  applied  Catholic  oollege  ana  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
in  this  country  to  other  scomberoid  fishes  of  the  founded  by  Dr.  William  (afterward  Cardinal)  Al- 
gcnera  hlepharU  (Cuv.V  argyreionu  (Lac^.),  len,  for  the  education  of  English  youths.  Stnd- 
and  Tom^  (Cuv.),  which  were  included  by  Lin-  ies  were  commenced  at  this  institution  in  1568, 
nseus  and  Bloch  in  the  genus  utt9^  from  which  and  for  about  10  years  its  prosperity  was  nnin* 
tbcy  were  separated  by  Cuvier.  These  American  terrupted.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  towns- 
dories  have  a  very  compressed  body,  and  very  people  of  Douay,  then  subiects  of  the  king  of 
singular  forms.  In  the  genus  hlepharu  the  Spun,  grew  jealous  of  their  English  neighbors, 
body  is  sharp  on  the  ed^ss,  with  a  brilliant  and  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  magistrates  to 
smooth  skin;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  long  ^preserve  peace,  disturbances  were  of  frequent 
filamentous  rays  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  occurrence.  To  prevent  further  mischief  the  ool- 
which  from  their  resemblance  to  wax-ends  have  l^ge  was  removed  to  Rhcims  in  1578,  where  it 
obtained  for  them  in  the  West  Indies  the  name  was  protected  by  the  Guise  family.  In  1598  it 
of  cordonnien  (shoemakers).  In  the  genus  ar-  was  again  established  at  Douay,  and  remained 
gyreioius  the  2d  and  8d  ravs,  or  only  the  1st,  of  there  nntU  finally  broken  up  by  the  French  ler- 
one  or  both  dorsals  are  filamentous ;  the  great  olution  in  1798.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
perpendicularity  of  the  fkcial  line  gives  a  ridic-  English  was  made  at  this  college  by  Dr.  Greg- 
ulously  solenm  expresnon  to  this  genus;  these  ory  Ifuiin,  assisted  by  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Richard 
fishes  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  watere  of  Bristow,  and  Dr.  John  Reynolds.  The  New 
New  York,  and  are  considered  excellent  arti-  Testament  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1588,  and 
cles  of  food.  The  genus  vomer  has  a  siroiliur  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay  in  1609  and  1610. 
vertical  profile  and  silvery  lustre,  but  no  fila-  This  is  the  translation  received  in  the  Engiiih 
ments  or  prolongations  of  the  fins;  it  is  esteem-  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  known  as  the 
cd  for  food ;  the  V,  Bnwnii  (Val.'i  of  the  New  Rhemish  or  Douay  version. 
York  coast  is  from  8  to  12  inches  long.  DOUBLED  AY,  Edwabd,  an  English  natn- 
DOSITHEANS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Samari-  ralist,  bom  in  1810,  died  in  London  in  1849. 
tans,  so  cslled  from  their  founder  Dositheus.  At  an  earlv  age  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
who  was  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  States,  and  on  his  return  published  a  paper  cm 
Simon  Kagus,  and  flonrished  in  the  1st  century  the  *^  Natural  History  of  North  America,**  and 
A.  D.  According  to  one  account  Dositheus  was  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Brl^sh 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  after  the  museum.  The  most  valuable  of  his  oontribntioiia 
death  of  the  latter,  endeavOTed  to  place  himself  to  science  are  the  results  of  his  retfsarches  oon- 
at  the  head  of  the  followen  of  that  prophet  coming  butterfiies.  published  in  a  work  ^*  On  the 
Another  account  te^  na  that  he  tried  to  per-  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lcpidoptera,**  wluch,  how- 
suade  the  Samaritans  to  receive  him  as  theMes-  ever,  he  left  nnfintshea  at  his  death.  He  was 
siah.  There  wera  still  in  the  4th  century  a  few  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  papers  on  omi- 
Doritheans  who  adhered  to  their  master  as  the  thology,  entomology,  and  zoology,  published  in 
true  Messiah,  but  the  sect  was  never  of  mnc^  the  *^  Entomological  Maffazine"  and  elsewhere. 
importanoe.  DOUBLOON  (Sp.  aabl<m\  a  well  known 
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gold  coin  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America^  origi*  DOUGLAS^  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  boimd- 

nillj  coined  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  ed  £.  hj  the  Cascade  range,  and  drained  bj  Ump- 

the  Spanish  dollar,  and  valaed  at  $16.    Its  sub-  oaa  river  and  its  branches ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,105. 

divisions  in  gold  were  the  half  doabloon,  the  Organized  in  1855.  Capital,  Winchester.   II.  An 

gnarter  or  pittole.  the  eijghth  or  e$evdo,  and  in  £.  co.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  £.  bjr  the  Missouri, 

ipain  the  sixteenth  or  teintein.  It  is  still  coined  which  separates  it  from  Iowa,  and  W.  bj  tlie 

in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  most  of  the  Platte  river.    It  is  drained  by  Elkhom,  Big 

South  American  states,  but  owing  to  a  reduc-  Papillon,  and  Little  Papillon  rivers.     Cmpital 

tion  of  fineness  is  worth  only  from  $15  50  to  Omaha  City.   III.  An  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  boanded 

$15  60  of  our  money.    (See  Coixs.)  N.  by  Kansas  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wmnka- 

DOUBS,  a  department  on  the  £.  frontier  of  rusa;  area,  600  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in  1850,  aboat  12.* 
France,  named  from  the  river  Doubs,  which  rises  000.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  uplands,  with 
in  the  Jura,  and  empties  into  the  Sa6ne ;  area,  a  black  loamy  soil,  well  timbered,  and  producing 
5^020  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  286,888.  Its  sur-  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghnm,  and 
fiice  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  gradually  hemp.  The  minerals  are  coal  and  carboniferous 
rising  from  the  more  level  country  in  the  N.  W.  limestone.  The  county  was  settled  in  1K54, 
€i  the  department  to  the  rugged  and  sterile  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Lincoln  in  1859. 
mountain  peaks  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Chief  towns,  Lawrence  and  Lecompton ;  the 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Doubs  and  the  latter  is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 
Oignon,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  DOUGLAS.  I.  A  seaport  town  on  the  E.  cnosl 
■nuJler  streams.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  of  the  isle  of  Man ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,880.  It  U  the 
some  extent,  but  the  grain  raised  is  insufficient  capitalof  the  island,  and  a  watering  place  of  much 
for  tlie  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Much  atten-  resort  It  has  a  harbor  capable  of  admitting 
tion  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  draught  at  high  water, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  department  and  a  pier  520  feet  in  length.  Steamers  fn^m 
is  devoted  to  pasturage.  There  are  some  iron  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  various  ports  of  Ir^ 
mines,  which  are  worked,  and  coal,  gypsum,  land,  often  touch  here.  Ship-building  is  carrii'd 
building  stone,  and  salt  are  also  produced.  The  on  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  the  inhabit. vits 
manufactures  comprise  clocks,  paper,  leatlicr,  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fi^^h- 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  iron  and  steel  ware,  eries.  II.  A  village  and  parish  of  Lanarkshire, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  The  climate  is  somewhat  Scotland,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pup.  in 
variable,  but  is  on  the  whole  cold,  and  In  the  1851,2,611.  The  parish  is  owned  almost  entire- 
lower  parts  of  the  department  much  rain  falls,  ly  by  tlic  heir-at-law  of  the  Douglas  family,  who 
The  country  is  nevertheless  hcalUiy,  and  tlio  takes  fr^m  this  place  his  title  of  baron.  The  duke 
inhabitants  vigorous  and  sturdy.  It  is  divided  of  Hamilton  is  marquis  of  Douglas.  Near  the 
into  4  arrondissements.    Capitol,  Besancon.  village  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  church  of  St 

DOUCE,  Fbajtcis,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  Bride,  noted   for  its  numerous  family  toTnl>«, 

in  1762,  died  in  London,  March  30,  1834.    Ho  among  which  b  a  monument  to  *^tlie  p-khI  Licd 

collected  a  great  number  of  rare  books,  prints,  James,*'  tlie  friend  of  Uobert  Bruce  and  tho  hero 

medals,  coins,  &c.,  the  most  important  of  which  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  tale,  ^*  Castle  l>an^ontu<>.'* 

he  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the  Bodleian  11-  DOUCtLAS,  ahkrottish  family,  once  s«>piiwtr- 

brary.    His  papers  he  gave  to  the  Britisli  mu-  ful  that  it  poiwod  into  a  proverb :  ^'  No  man  ii:.»r 

•eum,  on  condition  that  the  box  wliich  contained  touch  a  Douglas,  nor  a  WuglasV  man,  for  it'  lo 

them  should  not  bo  opened  until  the  year  1 000.  do,  he  is  sure  to  come  by  tho  waur  (w(»rjk' )."   T!:t* 

Hr.  Douce  contributed  some  papers  to  tho '*Ar-  family  has  been  connected  with  tho  na^i  ih*^ 

chnologia*"  and  to  the  "Gentleman's  Mapizine,"  tinf:uishc'd  nobles  of  England,  Scotland.  Fmi^i'ir. 

and  was  the  author  of  ^'  Illustrations  of  Simke-  and  Sweden,  and   has  intennarrii-d  1 1    tiii.«^ 

speare  and  Ancient  Manners'^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  with  tho  rtiynl  houses  of  Scotland,  onro  with 

don,  1807),  and  a  "Dissertation  on  tho  Douce  tliat  of  England,  and  in  1841  with  a  pr.nrc^ 

of  Death 'Ml^ndon,  1833).  of  Budcu.     It  held  for  a  time  tho  carM-^m  «.•!' 

DOUGHTY,  Thomas,  an  American  land^^apo  Athol,  and  one  of  its  members  act|uiro<l  in  t!.-? 

painter,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1793,  14th  coiitiiry  the  title  of  earl  of  I>oii>r1a«  in'! 

died  in  New  York,  July  24,  1^56.     Ho  was  ap-  Mar.    The  oarls  of  Angus  aft  or  war- 1  Ik'ca\o 

prenticed  in  his  youth  to  a  leather  nmnufac-  the  heads  of  tho  family,  and  tlie  lli!i  of  t!::.t 

turer,  and  afterward  c:irrifd  on  the  ba^inoss  title  was  created  niurquis  of  Duii^las  in   \*\'>.\ 

on  his  own  account.     A  frrt>wing  taste  for  art,  while  another  bmneh  acquired  the  eftrli!.*ni  x-i 

however,  induced  him  in  hi**  2>ith  year,  con-  QueonsU'rry.   TIio3dmaniuis  wasin.'ule.idiK', 

trory  to  the  advice  of  his  friend^,  to  become  a  but  dying  without  issue  the  title  of  niar«f  r.->  t  f 

painter.     He  had  previously  attempted  a  few  Douj^Ias  tell  to  tho  duke  of  Hamilton.  :ind  :'•• 

paintingH  in  oil,  which  he  hitujk'lf  has  character-  chief  digiiitie**  of  tho  family  are  iu«w  Im'M  \*\  :  '.«• 

izcd  as  **  mere  daubs, ^'  and  had  rec«Mved  aqiiur-  hoiuios  of  Hiicclou^h  and  QueonsUTry.     Kar  :i 

ter*s  tuition  in  India  ink  drawing.     Ho  prutisoil  JauKs  I  )on^lasof  I)(iu;;hks  was  a  »t»n  ttf  \r*  liil-iiil 

his  profession   for  many  years   in  the  United  Stewart,  nephew  of  Arehiltald,  duke  of  iKni^las 

States,  and  aleio  in  I»ndon  and  Pari'*.     For  m>iiio  wlxise  legitinioey  was  c«»ntoste«l  by  tho  duki*  nf 

years  previous  to  his  death  his  pencil  was  lead  Hamilton;  it  being  aIlo(;e<l  on  Stewart\  U*:  alf 

active.  that  ho  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  bom  in  Pari> 
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Jnly  10, 1748,  when  his  mother  was  in  her  5l8t  "the  provost  of  St.  Giles,**  as  he  was  now  call- 
year  ;  the  other  twin  was  said  to  have  died  in  in-  ed,  accompanied  the  king  to  Hodden  field, 
fancj.  The  Scotch  courts  determined  in  favor  where  his  2  elder  brothers,  the  master  of  An- 
of  Hamilton,  bat  the  house  of  lords  reversed  the  gas  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  with  200  sen- 
judgment  This  suit,  known  as  the  Douglas  case,  tlemen  of  their  name,  were  slain.  Soon  afleiv 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  liti-  ward  the  earl  his  father  died  of  grief.  The 
gated  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Stewart  was  ele-  chief  of  Douglas  was  now  tiie  young  earl  of 
vated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Douglas  in  1790.  Angus,  nephew  of  Gawin.  This  youth  married 
Baron  James,  the  late  peer,  died  April  6,  1857,  the  queen  regent,  and  was  the  means  of  Gkiwin'a 
when  this  title  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  de-  obtaining  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothwick,  and  a 
volved  on  his  half  sister,  Lady  Montagu.  Among  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
the  present  representatives  of  the  great  Douglas  which  would  have  made  him  head  of  the  church 
family  is  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  an  officer  in  the  in  Scotland.  The  pope  would  not  assent  to  this 
army,  born  July  19,  1837.  appointment,  and  as  the  partisans  of  the  various 

DOUGLAS,  bxviD,  a  British  botanist,  bom  in  candidates  appealed  to  arms,  it  ended  in  Gawin^ 
Scone,  Scotland,  in  1798,  killed  in  the  Sandwich  abbacy  being  taken  from  him.  Thereupon  the 
islands,  July  12,1834.  Having  been  employed  as  queen  made  him  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  1515. 
a  laborer  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  his  in-  On  taking  possession  of  his  see  he  found  it  in 
telligence  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  f afterward  armed  possession  of  the  earl  of  AthoPs  brother, 
Sir  William)  Hooker,  who  procured  for  him  an  Andrew  Stewart.  DongWs  friends  rallied  in 
appointment  as  botanical  collector  to  the  horti-  force  and  took  the  cathedral,  after  which  the 
cultural  society  of  London.  In  this  capacity  he  contention  went  on  for  years  between  the  rival 
travelled  extensively  in  America ;  in  1824  ex-  &milies  of  Angus  and  Hamilton,  and  in  April, 
plored  the  Columbia  river  and  California,  and  1620,  both  families  met  in  Edinburgh  to  fight  it 
in  1827  traversed  the  continent  from  Fort  Van-  out.  Bishop  Gktwin,  foreseeing  bloodshed,  be- 
couver  to  Hudson^s  bay,  where  he  met  Sir  John  sought  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  a  par- 
Franklin,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  tisan  of  the  Hamiltons,  to  prevent  the  tnj. 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Columbia  in  1829,  The  archbishop,  who  was  in  canonical  habit, 
and  afterward  went  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  struck  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  declared  on 
His  death  was  caused  by  falling  into  a  pit  made  his  conscience  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  «t- 
to  entrap  wild  cattle,  where  he  was  killed  and  tempted  violence.  Unfortunately  the  archbishop 
mutilated  by  an  animal  previously  entrapped,  had  armor  under  his  gown,  intending  himseli 
Through  his  agency  217  new  species  of  plants  to  take  part  in  the  fight ;  his  gesture  of  assev- . 
were  introduced  into  England.  He  collected  eration  caused  the  steel  to  dash.  **  Methinks,** 
800  specimens  of  the  California  flora.  A  gigan-  said  Douglas  drily,  '*  your  conscience  clatters^'* 
tic  species  of  pine  which  he  discovered  in  Call-  DougWs  intercessions  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
fornia  is  named  i^r  him  pinus  DouglasiL  forces  of  the  rival  lords  met.    Hamilton  was 

DOUGLAS,  Gawin,  or  Gavin,  a  Scottish  poet,  defeated,  and  the  bishop  had  the  revenge,  later 

bishop  of  Dunkeld,  youngest  son  of  Archibald,  in  the  day,  of  saving  the  life  of  Beaton,  whom 

5th  earl  of  Angus,  born  in  Brechin  about  1474,  the  victors  were  about  to  slay  on  the  altar  of 

died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1521  or  1522.  Blackfnars'  church.    Next  year  the  regent  Al- 

He  was  educated  for  the  church,  partly  in  Scot-  bany  called  the  Angus  party  to  account,  and 

land  and  partly  at  Paris,  and  when  22  years  of  the  earl,  with  Gawin  ana  the  chief  men  of  his 

age  was  appointed  rector  of  Hawick.    TVliile  in  name,  were  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where 

this  office  he  translated  into  verse  Ovid's  "Rem-  Henry  VIII.  received  them  well,  and  allowed 

edy  of  Ix)vc."    In  1501  he  addressed  to  King  Gawin  a  pension.    An  allegorical  poem  of  hit, 

James  IV.  the  "Palace  of  Honor,"  an  allegonr  entitled  "King  Hart,"  was  left  in  manuscript, 

which  resembles  so  much  in  structure  the  "  Pil-  and  published  by  Pinkerton  in  his  "  Ancient 

grimes  Progress,"  that  Bunyan  has  been  thought  Scottish  Poems,"  1788.    Accordin*^  to  Hallam, 

to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  work  fi^m  "  the  character  of  Douglases  original  poetry 

that  of  the  Scotch  bishop.    In  1509  he  was  ap-  seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general — 

pointed  provost  of  St  Gileses,  Edinburgh.    At  prolix,  though  sometimes  animated,  description 

the  solicitation  of  Lord  Sinclair,  who  afterward  of  sensible  objects."     Warton  thinks,  on  the 

fell  at  Flodden,  he  translated  the  ^neid  into  contrary,  that  his  metrical  prologues  are  "  often 

Scottish  verse.     The  original  issue  bears  the  highly  poetical,  and  show  tnat  Douglas's  proper 

title  page :  "  The  xiii.  bukes  of  Encados  of  the  walk  was  original  poetry." 
famose  poet  Virgill,  translatet  out  of  Latyne       DOUGLAS,  Sib  Howard,  an  English  general, 

verses  into  Scottish   metir,  bi  the  Reuerend  born  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  July  1,  1776.    He 

Father  in  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Douglas.  Bish-  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  inWal- 

op  of  Dunkcl,  &  vnkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus :  cheren,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cam- 

euery  buke  hauing    hys  perticular   prologe  "  paigns  in  1808-'9-hl-'12.    He  succeeded  hia 

(4to^  London,  1558).    This  work  was  written  brother  as  8d  baronet,  May  24,  1809.    In  1828 

in  16  months  and  finished  in  1513,  though  first  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Brunswick, 

printed  40  years  later.    It  is  praised  for  its  and  held  that  office  until  1829,  in  which  year  he 

spirit  and  fidelity.    The  13th  book  was  the  pro-  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  univer- 

duction  of  Mapheus  Vegius.    In  Sept   1518,  sity  of  Oxford.   He  was  lord  high  commissioner 
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of  the  Ionian  islands  from  1885  to  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Granger,  of  Ontario  oo^  N.  T^  to 

member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool  from  1842  son  her  dauffiiter  had  been  previonflly  m       ^ 

to  1 847.    lie  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  Young  Dongas  removed  witn  hia  motaer  to  Cn- 

in  1851.    Sir  Howard  is  the  anthor  of  several  andaigoa,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  aeadcnj 

valnableworks  on  military  science,  among  which  of  that  place,  in  which  he  oontinned  till  18SS, 

are  an  essaj  "On  the  Oonstmction  of  Military  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Mcaaia,  Hnl^ 

Bridges,''  &c.  (1817),  and  **  A  Treatise  on  Naval  bell,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  piiraoed  hia  aea- 

Gunnery"  (1819).    In  a  4th  edition  of  the  lat-  demical  course,  having  finally  adopted  that  as  bit 

ter  work,  published  in  1855,  he  reviewed  very  profession.    In  the  springof  1833  ne  wentto  ths 

severely  tlie  military  operations  in  the  Crimea.  West  in  search  of  an  eligible  place  In  whidi  Xo 

DOUGLAS,  JoHX,  D.D.,  an  English  pre-  establish  himself  as  a  lawyer.  At  (HeTelaBd  ht 
late,  bom  in  rittenweem,  Fifcshiro,  Scotland,  was  detained  the  whole  summer  bj  severe  illncB^ 
in  1721,  died  in  Salisbury,  May  18, 1807.  He  after  his  recovery  from  which  he  went  to  CiaciD- 
was  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  nati,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  and  Jacksonville,  HL 
serving  in  Flanders,  was  present  at  the  battle  At  Jacksonville  he  found  his  funda  reduced  to 
of  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  was  employed  by  Gen.  87i  cents,  and  accordingly  walked  to  Winches- 
Campbell  in  carry  ins  orders.  After  having  held  ter,  a  little  town  1 6  miles  distant,  where  he  hoped 
various  ecclesiastic^  benefices  chiefly  through  to  get  employment  as  a  school  teacher.  Uefoand 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  in  1781  ho  there  a  largo  crowd  assembled  to  attend  the  anc- 
was  chosen  president  of  Sion  coll^^;  in  1787  tion  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  deceased  trader.  The 
was  made  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  in  the  succeeding  auctioneer  was  without  a  clerk  to  keep  the  ae> 
year  becune  dean  of  Windsor ;  and  in  1792  was  count  of  the  sale,  and  perceiving  that  Mr.  Daag- 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  las,  who  stood  among  the  spectators,  looked  hks 
member  of  the  royal  society,  and  vice-presi-  a  man  who  could  write  and  keep  acooanta,  re- 
dent  of  the  antiquarian  society.  Beside  an  quested  him  to  servo  in  that  capacity.  Mr. 
early  literary  effort  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of  Douglas  consented,  and  acted  as  clerk  daring 
Milton  from  Uie  charge  of  Plagiarism,"  Dr.  the  three  days  of  the  sale,  receiving  for  his  ser- 
Douglas  wrote  many  religious  and  political  pam-  vices  $6.  With  this  capital  in  hand  he  procnpt- 
phlets.  He  also  superintended  in  1762  the  pub-  ly  opened  a  school,  and  obtained  40  pnpds, 
fication  of  tbe  2d  Lord  Clarendon*s  **  Diary  and  whom  he  taught  for  3  months  at  (3  a  qnartcr, 
Letters ;"  in  1777,  Lord  Hardwick's  ^^  Miscclla-  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  study  of  some  law 
neons  Papers,"  and  Capt.  Cook^s  second  voyage ;  books  which  ho  had  borrowed  in  Jacksonville, 
and  in  1781,  Capt.  Ckx>Vs  last  voyage.  His  reli-  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  practising  in  petty 
gious  writings  were  several  anniversary  scr-  cases  before  the  Justice  of  peace  of  the  town.  In 
mons;  the  ^*  Criterion,  or  Miradcs  Examined,'^  March,  1834,  ho  opened  an  ofilco  and  beirtn 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  Christian  mir-  practice  in  the  higher  courts,  for  which,  after 
acles  from  the  attacks  of  Hume ;  with  sundry  examination,  ho  hml  obtained  license  frt>m  the 
controversial  discourses  against  the  Hutchin-  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  remark- 
sonians,  Methodists,  and  other  sects.  He  was  a  ably  successful  at  the  bar,  as  may  be  infvm^ 
member  of  the  club  instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  fact  that  witliiii  a  year  from  his  admi»- 
and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Boswcll  and  sion,  whilu  not  yet  22  years  of  sgo,  ho  wai 
Goldsmith.  elected  by  the  lepiiluture  attorney-general  of 

DOUGLAS,  Stepiiex  Arnold,  an  American  the  state.    This  otfico  he  re»gned'in  l>i*c.  lSo5, 

statesman,  born  at  Hrandon,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  in  conso(iucnce  of  having  been  elect«Hi  to  th»i 

April  23,  1813.     His  father  was  a  native  of  tlfo  legisliituru  by  the  democrats  of  Morgan  co.     Ho 

state  of  New  York,  and  a  physician  of  consider-  took  hi:«  seat  in  the  hou!*o  uf  representatives,  the 

able  reputation.    He  died  suddenly  of  afioplexy  youngest  member  of  that  l»otIy.     In  lb37  he  was 

when  bin  son  Ster>hen  Arnold  was  but  little  more  apiK>iiited  by  Prcriident  Van  Huren  n^^riMcr  of 

than  2  monlhs  old.  The  widow,  with  her  infant  the  land  ofllce  at  Springfield,  111.,  a  p«isi  which 

and  a  daughter  only  18  months  older,  retired  to  he  rctii^rned  in  IHoU.     In  Nov.  1S37,  Mr.  Di>ug- 

a  farm  which  she  had  inherited  conjointly  with  lo.^  received  the  democratic  nomination  for  con- 

an  unmarried  brf)ther.   At  the  ago  of  15  her  son,  gre^^s,  altliough  ho  wa<*  under  25  yean  of  a^\ 

who  had  received  a  pot^l  common  school  eduoa-  and  con^^'queiitly  ineli^rihle.     Ho  however  a:- 

tion,  desired  to  ])reT)ure  for  college;  but  his  family  tained  tlie  requisite  a^re  before  tltc  day  of  eKx*- 

{troving  unable  to  bear  the  requisite  ex|K*nsi\  ho  tion,  which  was  tlie  1st  Monday  in  Aug.  1^*^. 

eft  the  farm,  detennine<l  toeunihiiiownUvinfr,  His  congressional  district  was  then  tho  most 

and  engaged  himself  us  an  apprentice  to  the  tra<lo  {Mipuloud  one  in  tho  United  Stati-s,  and  Uie  can- 

of  cabinet  making,  at  wliieh  he  worked  a  year  voss  was  conducted  witli  extniordinary  xeal  and 

and  a  half,  partly  at  Middlebury  and  partlv  at  eiierjzy.      Upward  of  30,(h>0  votis  werv  ca-^, 

Brandon,  wiien  his  health  l»ecamo  bo  nnpnireil  and  the  whi^  candiduto  was  dit^lared   U*  \^ 

by  tlie  severity  of  the  lalK>r  that  he  aKindoned  elected  by  a  n)aj«>rity  of  5  only.     A  number  of 

tlie  ttcciipation  altogether.     He  h.<u«  oAen  since  ballots  sniVu-ient  to   have   changi-U   tho   rt»ul: 

said  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  pasHed  were  rejected   by  the  canvassers  becao^  tho 

in  tho  workshop.     He  now  entered  the  academy  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  incorrectly  tiH'lIt^d. 

at  Hrandon  as  a  student,  and  remaini'«l  there  a  After   thi^   defeat,   which   under  tho   cin^nm* 

year.    His  mother  about  this  time  was  married  stances  was  claimed  by  his  friends  as  a  victory, 
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Mr.  Douglas  devoted  himself  ezcltuiyely  to  his  act  As  ohidrman  of  the  territorial  committee, 
profession  until  1840,  when  he  entered  into  the  first  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  after- 
famous  presidential  campaign  of  that  year  with  ward  in  the  senate,  he  reported  and  successfully 
so  much  ardor  that  he  traversed  the  state  in  all  carried  through  the  bills  to  organize  the  territo- 
directions  for  7  months,  and  addressed  more  than  ries  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  IS^w  Mexico^  Utah, 
200  political  gatherings.  To  his  exertions  was  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  also 
ascribed  the  adherence  of  Illinois  at  that  election  the  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
to  the  democratic  party.  In  Dec.  1840,  Mr.  Dou^  states  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Califomia,  Minneeotai 
las  was  appomted  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois,  and  Oregon.  So  far  as  the  question  of  slavery 
In  Feb.  1841,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  was  involved  in  the  organization  of  territories 
a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  andtheadmissionofnew  states,  he  early  took  Uie 
resigned  in  1848  to  accept  the  democratic  nom-  position  that  congress  should  not  interfere  oa  the 
ination  for  congress,  which  was  urged  upon  him  one  side  or  the  oSier,  but  that  the  people  of  each 
against  his  known  wishes,  on  the  ground  that  territory  and  state  should  be  allowed  to  form 
he  was  the  only  democrat  who  could  be  elected,  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
After  a  spirited  canvass  Mr.  Douglas  was  chosen  thems^ves.  In  accordance  with  this  prhioiple 
by  upward  of  400  majority.  He  was  reelected  he  opposed  the  ^^  Wilmot  proviso  "  wnen  first 
in  1844  by  a  msjority  of  1,900,  and  again  in  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1847, 
1846  by  nearly  8,000  minority.  He  did  not,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  appropriating 
however,  take  his  seat  under  the  last  election,  $8,000,000  to  enable  President  Polk  to  make  a 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  afterward  in 
senate  of  the  United  States  for  6  years  from  the  senate  when  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
March  4, 1847.  In  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of 
Mr.  Douglas  was  prominent  among  those  who,  Oregon.  In  August  1848,  however,  he  offered 
in  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  extending 
maintained  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  the  Missouri  compromise  line  indefinitely  west- 
up  to  lat.  54^  40'  was  *^  clear  and  unquestiona-  ward  to  the  Padno  ocean,  in  the  same  sense  and 
ble.*^  He  declared  that  "  he  never  would,  now  with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was 
or  hereafter,  yield  up  one  inch  of  Oregon,  either  originally  adopted  in  1820,  and  extended  through 
to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  government"  He  Texas  in  1845,  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  ter- 
advocated  the  policy  of  giving  notice  to  term!-  ritor^  north  of  the  paraUel  of  86^  80',  and  by 
nate  the  Joint  occupation ;  of  establishing  a  ter-  implication  recognizmg  its  existence  south  of 
ritorial  government  over  Oregon,  protected  by  that  line.  This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
a  sufficient  military  force ;  and  of  putting  the  senate  by  a  decided  minority,  receiving  the  sup- 
country  at  once  in  a  state  of  preparation,  so  port  of  every  southern,  together  with  several 
that  if  war  should  result  from  tne  assertion  of  northern  senators,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
our  Just  rights,  we  might  drive  ^  Great  Britain  house  of  representatives  by  nearly  a  sectional 
and  the  last  vestiges  of  royal  authority  from  the  vote.  The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  adopt  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  make  the  policv  of  congressional  prohibition  of  slavery 
United  States  an  ocean-bound  republic."  He  in  all  the  territories,  and  the  rejection  in  the 
denied  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  house  of  representatives  of  the  proposition  to 
prosecute  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  extend  Uie  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific 
the  states,  though  he  maintidned  the  constitu-  ocean,  gave  rise  to  the  sectional  agitation  of 
tionality  and  expediency  of  improving  rivers^  1849-'60,  which  was  temporarily  quieted  by 
harbors,  and  navigable  waters,  and  advocated  a  the  legidation  known  as  the  compromise  meas- 
scheme  of  tonnage  duties  for  that  purpose,  to  be  ures  of  1850.  Mr.  Douglas  supported  these 
levied  and  expended  by  the  local  authorities,  measures  with  zeal  and  vigor;  and  on  his  return 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  finding  them  assailed 
passage  of  the  law  extending  the  maritime  and  with  great  violence,  he  defended  the  whole 
admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  over  series  in  a  speech  to  the  people  (Oct.  24^  1850) 
the  great  chain  of  northern  lakes,  having  re-  which  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the 
port^  the  bill  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  ablest  he  has  ever  made.  In  this  speech  he  de- 
committee,  and  put  it  upon  its  passage,  when  a  fined  the  principles  on  which  the  compronuse 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  acts  of  1850  were  founded,  and  upon  which 
was  among  the  eariiest  advocates  of  the  annex-  he  subsequently  defended  the  Kansas-Nebraa* 
ation  of  Texas,  and  after  the  treaty  for  that  ob-  ka  bill,  in  these  words :  ^^  These  measures  are 
Ject  had  failed  in  the  senate,  he  was  one  of  those  predicated  on  the  great  fundamental  principle 
who  introduced  propositions,  in  the  form  of  Joint  tliat  every  people  ought  to  possess  the  right 
resolutions,  as  a  substitute  for  that  treaty.  As  of  framing  ana  regulating  their  own  internal 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  in  concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 

1846  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  declaring    way These  things  are  all  confided  by  the 

Texas  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica,  constitution  to  each  state  to  decide  for  itself^ 

and  he  vigorously  sustained  the  administration  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 

of  President  Polk  in  the  measures  which  it  ad-  should  not  be  extended  to  uie  territories."  Mr. 

opted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mex-  Douglas  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  before 

aco,  which  was  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore 
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lean  engineer,  bom  in  Pompton,  N.  J.,  March  at  Albanj  daring  the  session  of  the  legialatnre, 

21,  1790,  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y^  Oct  19,  1849.  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  at  BofQeJo.    In 

He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1818,  en-  1846-^6  he  laid  oat  the  cemetery  at  Albany, 

tered  the  army  as  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  in  1847  was  employed  in  developing  the 

and  was  stationed  at  West  Point    In  the  snm-  landBoiQ>e  features  of  Staten  island.  In  1848  he 

mer  of  1818  he  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  laid  oat  the  Ptt)te8tant  cemetery  at  Quebec,  and 

frontier,  and  arrived  Just  in  time  to  take  part  as  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  professor  of 

a  volanteer  in  the  battle  of  Niagara.    In  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Geneva 

subsequent  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  August  and  college.    He  accepted  the  office,  and  entered 

September,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  upon  its  duties  in  October,  but  died  the  next 

at  once  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  with  year.    His  published  writings  consist  chiefly  of 

the  brevet  rank  of  captain.    He  was  ordered  to  reports  on  the  numerous  works  on  which  he 

West  Point,  Jan.  1,  1815,  and  made  assistant  was  employed,  and  which  he  projected, 

professor  of  natural  and  experimental  pbiloso-  DOUGLASS,  Frxdsbiok,  an  American  aboli- 

phy.    In  1819  he  acted  daring  the  summer  re-  tionist,  bom  at  Tuckahoe,  near  Easton,  Talbot 

cess  as  astronomical  surveyor  of  the  boundary  co.,  Md.,  about  1817.    His  mother  was  a  negro 

commission  from  Niagara  to  Detroit,  and  in  slave  and  his  father  a  white  man.     He  was 

the  summer  of  1820  accompanied  Gov.  Cass  in  reared  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of  CoL 

a  similar  capacity  to  the  norXhwest  In  August  Edward  Uoyd,  until  at  the  age  of  10  he  was 

of  the  same  year,  while  on  this  duty,  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  live  with  a  relative  of  his 

promoted  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  master.    He  secretly  taught  himself  to  read  and 

in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  vacant  write,  was  employed  in  a  ship  yard,  and.  in  ao* 

by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Prof.  Andrew  cordanoe  with  a  resolution  long  entertained  to 

iUlicott,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army.  In  achieve  his  freedom,  at  the  age  of  21  fled  from 

1823  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  desire  to  the  Baltimore  and  from  slavery,  Sept.  8, 1838.    He 

professorship  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  made  his  way  to  New  York  and  thence  to  New 

The  science  of  engineering  was  then  new  in  Bedford,  where  he  married  and  lived  for  2  or  8 

this  country,  and  few  great  works  had  been  ex-  years,  supporting  himself  by  day  labor  on  tho 

ecuted.    He  devoted  himself  to  it  with  nnspar-  wharves  and  in  various  workshops.     In  the 

ing  energy,  and  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputa-  summer  of  1841  he  attended  an  anti-slavery 

tion.     l£mj  advantageous  offers  were  made  convention  at  Nantucket,  and  made  a  speech 

him,  but  he  chose  to  remain  at  West  Point,  which  was  so  well  received  that  at  the  close  of 

He  was  however  employed  by  the  state  of  Penn-  the  meeting  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 

sylvania  during  the  summer  recesses  from  1826  position  of  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  anti- 

to  1830  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  charged  slavery  society,  to  deliver  public  addresses  on 

with  the  surveys  of  several  of  the  more  difficult  slavery.    In  ihia  capacity  he  travelled  and  leo- 

parts  in  its  system  of  public  works.   In  1831  he  tured  through  Massachusetts  and  other  New 

resigned  his  professorship,  and  became  chief  en-  England  states  for  4  years.    In  1845  he  pub- 

gineer  of  the  Morris  canal,  residing  in  Brook-  lished  an  autobiography,  entitled  the  ^^  Life  of 

lyn.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  Frederick  Douglass,^'  and  soon  after  its  appear- 

architecture  in  the  new  university  of  the  city  ance  he  went  to  Europe  and  lectured  on  uavery 

of  Now  York,  and  prepared  the  designs  for  to  crowded  audiences  in  nearly  all  the  large 

its  building.    In  June,  1833,  he  commenced  his  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 

surveys  for  the  great  work  of  supplying  New  In  1846  his  friends  in  England  contributed  £160 

York  with  water,  and  in  Novemh^r  submitted  to  buv  him  from  his  claimant  in  Maryland,  and 

hlB  first  report,  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  have  him  regularly  manumitted  in  due  form  of 

such  a  supply,  and  showing  how  to  obtain  it  law.    He  remained  2  years  in  Great  Britain, 

from  the  Croton  river.    He  reviewed  his  sur-  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1847 

veys  in  1834,  and  prepared  plans  and  estimates  he  began  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  pubHcation  of 

for  the  city  authorities,  and  the  next  spring  it  **  Frederick  Douglasses  Paper,"  a  weekly  Journal 

was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  wat  which  he  still  continues  to  edit.    Mr.  Douglass, 

the  aqueduct  should  be  built    Water  commis*  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  as  a  lee- 

sioners  were  appointed,  and  M^or  Douglass  was  turer  and  editor,  was  a  Garrisonian  disunionist. 

at  once  elected  chief  engineer,  and  proceeded  to  Several  years  ago,  however,  he  renounced  dis- 

lay  out  minutely  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  and  unionism,  and  now  maintains  in  his  paper  and 

complete  his  pkins.    He  had  accomplished  his  in  his  public  addresses  that  slavery  is  illegal  and 

preliminary  work  when  he  was  supereeded.    In  unconstitutional.    In  1855  he  rewrote  and  en- 

1839  he  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  ceme-  lareed  his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of 

tery.    In  1840  he  was  elected  president  of  Ken-  *^  My  Bondage  and  my  Freedom,"  of  which  the 

yon  college,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambler  18th  thousand  was  published  at  New  York  and 

in  the  spring  of  1841.    He  withdrew  from  this  Auburn  in  1867. 

office  in  1844,  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  DOURO,  or  Dtjkro,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 

New  York.    In  1845  he  delivered  a  course  of  of  the  Spani^  peninsula,  rises  on  the  frontiers 

lectures  at  Now  Haven  on  the  Niagara  cam-  of  the  provinces  df  Soria  and  Burgos,  and  flows 

Saign.    They  had  been  originally  delivered  in  into  the  Atlantic  at  Oporto.  Its  current  is  rapid, 

Tew  York  in  1839,  and  soon  afterward  repeated  and  its  course,  for  l^e  most  part,  through  nar- 
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row  YsXiejs.    For  a  considerable  distance  it  with  portrait  painting,  bat  was  wo 

forms  the  bonndair  between  Spain  and  Portn-  dow  in  finishing  that  no  one  wooM 

gaL    It  is  nayigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  the  tedionsness  of  sitting  to  him.     H«  thcB  4^ 

the  Spanish  fW>ntier,  and  receives  the  waters  of  voted  himself  to  painting  domesdo  Mcnaa.    Bi 

the  Pisiieiga,  Seco,  Esla,  Sabor,  Toa,  Tame^  was  so  exact  in  the  imitation  of  oljoeta,  thtf  • 

Ad(\ja,  Tormes,  Turon,  Coa,  and  Tavora,  beside  fflass  is  needed  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  ddcMt 

many  smaller  streams.    Navigation  is  often  in-  finish  of  his  work.  His  drawing  was  Deithcrb«il 

terropted  hy  freshets,  and  the  river  is  but  little  nor  correct,  but  his  figures  are  not  war"^    '" 

used  for  commercial  purposes.    On  its  banks  life  and  expression,  and  his  coloring  is 

are  the  vineyards  which  produce  the  celebrated  fresh,  and  harmonious.    He  sharod  not 

wines  of  Oporto.    Its  length,  including  wind-  poetical  taste  of  his  master,  for  hb 

inffs,  is  estimated  at  from  400  to  500  miles.  generally  consist  of  2  or  8  figarea  engagid  to 

DOUVILLE,  Jean  Baptists,  a  French  trav-  the  most  trivial  and  often  disagreeabla 

ellcr  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Hambie,  Feb.  16,  tions,  as  many  of  their  titles  indieatc. 

1794.  The  death  of  a  rich  relative  gave  him  the  the  most  celebrated  are  the  ^  Dropsical  Wc 

means  of  gratifying  a  taste  for  adventure,  and  the  ^  Village  Grocer's  Wife,**  the  *^  Df 

he  travelled  in  Europe^  South  America,  and  Asia,  and  the  *^  Violin  Player.**    His  works  an  Is  Is 

landing  at  Genoa  on  his  return  in  1824.  In  1826  found  in  all  the  public  galleries  of  Eoropa,  ta 

he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  member  of  private  fortunes  were  hardly  snfllciaiit  to  eiaa* 

the  geographical  society.  He  sailed  from  Havre,  mand  them,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  Doaw  Is  ks 

Aug.  G  <^  the  same  year,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where  paid  for  his  pictures  according  to  tha  tins  th^ 

he  arrived  Oct  29.    The  La  Plata  was  at  that  cost  him. 

time  under  blockade  by  the  Brazilians,  and  the        DOVE,  a  river  of  England,  noted  for  its  p» 

French  vessel  was  captured  while  endeavoring  turesque  scenery.    It  rises  near  Boxtoii,  aac 

to  violate  it;  but  Douville  was  befriended  by  thehiilsof  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire^  and  ftDsti 

the  Brazilian  admiral,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  the  Trent,  after  a  southerly  course  of  39  ■il 

at  Montevideo,  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  Near  the  town  of  Ashbourne  it  flows  throaffa  a 

finding  hb  resources  nearlv  exhausted,  he  at-  remarkable  winding  chasm  fi  milea  in  kagd^ 

tempted  to  replenish  them  by  mercantile  opera-  called  Dovedale. 

tions.    Having  been  accused  of  some  fraudulent       DOVE,  BftiXRicn  Wilrklm,  a  Geimaa  m^ 

transaction  in  business,  of  which  he  was  after-  teorologist,  bom  in  Liegnitz,  Pmai 

ward  acquitted,  be  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  dis-  Oct  6,  1808.    He  was  ^ucated  at  Bredao 

gust,  and  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  1827.    On  Berlin,  in  1826  became  a  leadier  ud  sd 

Oct.  15  he  embarked  for  Congo,  whence  he  re-  <^uently  a  professor  extraordinary  in  the  aar 

turned  to  France  in  1831.    Tlie  stories  of  his  sity  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  1829  was  iavitss  m 

discoveries  in  several  kingdoms  hitherto  almost  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  fiUed  the  liiufi— 

unknown  to  Europeans,  and  of  his  exploration  ship  of  physics.  For  a  series  of  years  oe  hasdi^ 

of  the  Congo  or  Zaire  and  other  rivers,  aroused  voted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  tbs 

gnat  enthusiasm  among  the  Parisians.    Ho  re-  laws  which  regulate  atmospheric  phenocan^ 

Ci-ived  a  medal  from  the  geographical  society;  and  which  he  has  evolved  with  cleamew  mi 

hi;<  researches  were  publislied  under  the  title  of  precision.      His  reports  and  isothermal  mspiw 

Voyage  au  Congo  etdans  V Afrique  cquinoxiaU  prepared  from  an  immense  nmnbcr  of  isolsud 

(4  vols.,  with  a  map,  Paris,  1832),  and  his  book  observations,  afforded  the  fint  represeetatioa 

and  chart  were  used  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  whole  globe  Ut 

ni.ips  of  Africa.    But  the  evident  exa^rgcration  every  month  of  the  year,  beside  much  kiwhtd 

i>f  >ome  of  his  statements  soon  awakened  suspi-  infonnation,  the  importance  of  whic^  to  metier* 

cton.    The  English  **  Foreign  Quarterly   Ke-  ologists  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.     Bii 

vii>w^^  assailed  him  as  an  impostor,  and  a  few  investigations  on  the  thermal  influence  of  tbs 

weeks  Liter  his  deceptions  were  more  fully  ex-  gulf  stream  and  on  kindred  subjects  have  ata> 

Eosv'd  in  the  Rerue  da  deux  mcndes.    To  cover  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  scientific  mca. 

is  shame  by  rviH  discoveries,  ho  sailed  for  Bra*  As  an  experimenter  in  electricity  he  was  tbs 

zil  in  1833,  and  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  first  to  announce  the  presence  of  a  secoadary 

South  America,  by  the  Amazon.     Nothing:;  has  current  in  a  metallic  wire,  at  the  moment  th^ 

since  been  heard  of  him.    Becent  discoveries  in  the  circuit  of  the  principal  current  is  compl^ied. 

Africa  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusations  apiinst  Of  his  works,  many  of  which  have  appeared  ta 

him,  although  it  is  sup{K>scd  that  he  rcache<l  the  the  ''Transict ions''  of  the  Ik>rUn  academy  of 

interior  of  that  countr}',  or  that  at  least  he  ob-  sciences,   and  in   Pog^endorf  *s   AnmaUi^  the 

tained  his  information  from  Portn^uese  docu-  princii»al  are:   rther  Jiam  unJ  Memem  :  Mft^ 

montii   before  unpublished;   and  some  geogre-  orologiffhe   rntertuchungen :    Veher  die  ii*r4f 

pluTs  of  repute  still  credit  a  portion  of  his  periwitM'hrn  Antdrrungen  der  Temperatnrr^^ 

narrative.  thrilung  auf  d^r  Oh^rifCtche  dfr  Erdt ;  I'yttr* 

I)<>r\\\  or  Dow,  Gkrarp,  a  I  hitch  painter,  turhviigrn  imiUhuUiftrlnduHicnatUktrteit^: 

lK)m  in  Ix^yden  in  1 'US,  died  tliore  in  lOsO.  Tempt'raturtn/eln  ;  Monatsisothfrmen,  ix.     Is 

He  had  lieen  entrop.'d  for  some  time  in  painting  a  more  popular  vtyle  he  h&«  written  several  trr^ 

on  glass,  when  he  iK^ome  a  pupil  of  Konibrandt,  tises  on  meteon>lo(rical  and  electrical  phonooi- 

ttnder  whom  he  studied  for  8  years.    Uo  began  eaa,  which  have  found  many  raadenL    In  the 
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capacity  of  director  of  the  Praanan  obserrato-  are  published  here.  11.  A  post  town,  capital  of 
ries  he  pablishes  each  jear  the  results  of  their  the  state  of  Delaware  and  of  Kent  co.,  on  Jones's 
labors.  Among  his  most  recent  writings  are  creelc,  6  m.  above  Delaware  river ;  pop.  in  1850, 
ElimatologUehe  Beitrdge  (Berlin,  1857).  4,207.  It  is  regnlarlj  bnUt,  mosUy  of  brick,  on 
DOVER.  I.  A  citjr  and  capital  of  Btraflbrd  high  ground,  50  m.  8.  from  Wilmington,  and  114 
CO.,  N.  H.,  situated  12  m.  from  the  ocean,  on  both  N.  E.  from  Washington.  The  streets  are  wide, 
aides  of  the  Gocheco  river,  68  m.  N.  of  Boston,  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1775,  The  principal  public  buildings  face  an  open 
1,666 ;  1820,  2,871 ;  1880,  5,449 ;  1840,  6,458  ;  square,  the  K  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
1850,  8,166 ;  1859,  about  9,200.  The  Gocheco  handsome  state  house.  In  1850  there  were  4 
river  runs  through  the  township,  and  fumisbes  churches,  2  larse  hotels,  a  newspaper  office,  an 
great  motive  power,  the  principal  fall  being  82^  academy,  9  schools,  8  grist  mills,  and  2  saw 
leet.  The  supply  ofwater  is  mamtained  through  milla  The  town  contains  a  monument  to  the 
the  dry  season  by  draining  Bow  pond  in  the  town  memory  of  Col.  John  Haslett,  who  fell  in  the 
of  Strafford,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  battle  of  Princeton,  a  telegraph  office,  and  one 
immense  reservoir.  The  falls  are  situated  at  the  bank.  The  line  of  the  Delaware,  New  Castle 
head  of  tide  water,  to  which  point  the  river  is  and  Wilmington,  and  Wilmington  and  French- 
navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners.  The  Co-  town  railroads,  from  Philadelphia  to  Seaford, 
oheoo  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  incorporated  passes  through  it  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  Philadelphia.  III.  A  village  and  township 
and  its  operations  have  been  among  the  most  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of 
auccessfuL  It  has  4  large  mills  for  the  mann-  Tuscarawas  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
facture  of  print  cloths,  also  a  large  printery  and  creek,  98  m.  S.  from  Cleveland ;  pop.  of  Uie 
machine  shop,  turning  out  about  9,000,000  yards  township  in  1850,  8,248 ;  of  the  village  in  1858, 
per  annum,  and  employing  about  2,000  persons,  1,500.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  the  W.  side 
the  minority  of  whom  are  females.  The  mills  are  of  the  Ohio  canal,  across  which  and  the  river 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  make  an  im-  there  is  a  bridge  346  feet  long.  It  is  the  ship- 
podng  appearance.  There  is  also  a  mill  for  the  ping  point  for  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 
manufacture  of  woollens,  also  an  iron  foundery,  flour ;  in  1851  the  amount  was  stated  at  534,415 
aeveral  tanneries,  and  other  manu&ctures.  The  bushels  of  wheat,  and  40,495  barrels  of  flour. 
total  capital  employed  is  about  $2,500,000.  The  town  has  great  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
Black  river,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  a  and  in  1854  contained  a  woollen  factory,  2  fur- 
amaller  stream,  ftimishes  water  power  which  is  naces,  8  tanneries,  a  saw  mill,  Sgrist  mills,  and 
used  by  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  churches  of  6  denominations,  llie  name  of  its 
flannels,  carriages,  and  for  various  other  mechan-  post  office  is  Canal  Dover, 
ical  employments.  The  town  was  settled  in  1628  DOVER  (Fr.  Doutre$;  anc  Dubr%$\  a  parlia- 
by  the  Laconia  company  of  fishmongers  of  Lon-  mentary  and  municipal  borough,  cinque  port, 
don,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.  The  first  set-  and  fashionable  watering  place  of  Kent,  Englimd, 
tlement  was  made  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  situated  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  strait  of  Do- 
by  the  union  of  Cocheco  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  ver ;  pop.  in  1851, 22,244.  It  is  built  mainly  in  a 
The  settlement  at  ^  Strawberry  Bank,^^  or  Porta-  valley,  partly  encompassed  by  an  amphitheatre 
mouth,  was  made  about  the  same  time,  on  the  of  chalk  hiUs,  cliffs,  and  downs,  on  which  stand  a 
bank  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  short  distance  down  the  castle,  a  citadel,  and  several  fortresses.  The  cas- 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  towndiips  tie,  an  immense  structure,  whose  walls  enclose  85 
in  the  state,  and  the  farms  are  in  a  high  state  acres  of  ground,  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
of  cultivation.  The  city  is  regularly  l^d  out,  ed  by  the  Romans.  Other  portions,  however, 
and  contains  many  elegant  private  residences,  are  of  Norman  and  Saxon  construction,  while 
It  is  connected  with  Boston  and  Portland  by  others  again  belong  to  still  later  epochs.  It 
fhe  Boston  and  Miune  railroad,  and  also  with  contains  a  spacious  keep,  used  as  a  masarine 
Winnepiseogee  lake  by  the  Cocheco  road ;  tiie  and  considered  bomb-proof,  and  barracks  for 
last  named  is  a  favorite  route  to  the  White  2,000  men,  beside  which  eztennve  barracks 
mountains.  The  8d  Congregational  church  in  for  the  officera^utside  of  the  casUe,  were  erect* 
the  state  was  organized  in  this  town  about  1638.  ed  in  1857.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cas- 
The  first  church  edifice  in  the  state  stood  on  tie  stands  an  octagonal  watch  tower,  interesting 
the  ridge  of  land  which  rises  gradually  from  not  only  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  Roman 
the  Piscataqua  river,  and  was  surrounded  by  architecture,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
palisades  as  a  protection  from  the  Indians,  pieces  of  regular  mason-work  in  Great  Britain. 
Jeremy  Belknap,  the  first  historian  of  the  state,  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Dover 
and  the  author  and  editor  of  several  important  castle  was  considered  the  key  to  the  whole 
works,  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  20  years  from  kingdom.  In  1296  the  French  made  a  descent 
1767  to  1787.  There  are  10  churches  in  tiie  town,  upon  this  place,  and  committed  great  depredft- 
and  about  70  stores.  The  city  hall  is  a  conmio-  tions  in  the  neighbouring  country.  It  witnessed 
dious  and  substantial  brick  edifice.  The  schools  the  landing  of  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration  to 
are  excellent,  and  the  high  school  building  re-  the  British  throne.  May  27, 1 660,  and  the  embark- 
cently  erected  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  ation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  April  24, 1814,  ontherea- 
A  monthly  magazine  and  3  weekly  ne wspapera  toratioQ  of  the  Brarbona  in  France.  Dover  now 
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consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  fonner  is  into  a  very  fine  powder.    Though  ealM  Vr  ^ 
the  seat  of  most  of  the  trade,  and  has  narrow  and  name  of  Dr.  Dover,  it  differs  from  that  qrifi- 
irregular  streets.    The  new  portion  is  built  with  nally  recommended  bjr  him,  which  cantaaei 
more  taste,  and  contains  a  number  of  good  nitrate  of  potash  and  licorice  in  additiofi  to 
houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  summer  visitors,  the  ingredients  named.    It  is  m  medieiiie  adao- 
The  importance  of  the  town  is  principally  ow-  rably  adapted  for  promoting  pcrspiraticMX  m4 
ing  to  its  position  as  a  channel  of  coinmunica-  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  properties  cf  la 
tion  between  England  and  the  continent.    It  anodyne.    It  is  given,  after  depletion,  in  cMa 
was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  embarkation,  requiring  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  is  porticoln^ 
but  has  been  partially  superseded  in  that  respect  ly  used  in  dysenterv,  diarrhcM,  and  affectmi 
by  Folkestone.    The  Southeastern  and  Dover  of  the  liver  and  of  the  bowels,  somctinies  eaB> 
railway,  which  enters  the  town  through  a  tun*  bined  with  small  quantities  of  cakMnel. 
ncl  cut  in  the  cliffs,  connects  it  with  the  cities        DOVREFIELD,  Dovrefxbld,   or  Doncm 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  continual  steam-  (Norw.  Daavr^fjtld)^  a  name  sometimes  prm, 
boat  intercourse  with  Calais  and  Boulogne,  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Scandinarisn  A^ 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  at  various  which  extend  from  Gape  Lindesnaes  on  the  Cifi> 
times  upon  its  harbor,  which  consists  of  3  basins,  tegat,  along  the  dividing  line  between  Swedn 
the  outer  one  enclosed  between  2  piers  150  feet  and  Norway,  to  Cape  Smtoi,  at  the  W.  entraace 
apart,  but  the  entrance  is  unfortunately  ob-  to  the  White  sea.    The  Dovrefield  raoantn^ 
structed  by  a  movable  shingle  bar.    It  has  been  however,  properly  consist  only  of  the  ccatnl 
determined  to  construct  here  a  harbor  of  refuge,  part  of  this  range,  extending  in  an  £.  X.  E.  ^aw' 
and  the  sum  of  £2.500,000  has  been  appropri-  tion  from  the  valley  of  Le»6e,  where  the  Luu- 
atcdfor  the  erection  of  immense  Jetties  to  reach  field    range  or  8.  portion  terminates^  to  ihs 
far  out  into  the  sea.    The  submarine  telegraph  SyltfjuUet,  where  the  chain  of  Kiolen  or  Bwl 
between  England   and  the  continent  extends  becins.    They  are  composed  mostly  c^  gncis 
acri)^  the  cliannel  from  Dover  to  Calais;   it  ana  micaceous  schist.    Tlie  principal  pMk  is 
w'jA  completed  in  Oct.  1851.    In  the  vicinity  the  Skagstols-tind,   a  »now-c^ped    moastna 
of  the  town,  abutting  on  the  sea,  stands  the  re-  having  an  altitude  of  8,390   feet.     It  b  the 
inarkable  chalk  cliff  called  Shakespeare's  or  highest  summit  in  the  Scandinavian  peniaRik 
H:iy  cliflE^  described  in  ''King  Lcor;'^  it  is  350  There  are  4  passes  across  this  rao{te«  ak»( 
feet  high  and  almost  perpendicular.     In  May,  which  at  intervals  of  10  m.  there  are  booses Ibr 
1347,  a  huge  mass  of  this  cliff,  254  feet  in  height,  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  moat  frequcc- 
15  feet  thick,  and  estimated  to  contain  48,000  ed  of  these  roads  leads  fn  ;a   Christiania  to 
tons  of  chalk,  scaled  off  and  fell  to  the  base.  Trondlgem,  and  passes  along  the  E.  dcdiniy 
Another  mass  of  10,000  cubic  yards  fell  soon  of  the  peak  of  Sneehaettan.    It  reaches  ia  soom 
after.    There  are  a  number  of  ship  yards  on  the  places  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet.     The  Done- 
coast,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  held  mountains  derive  their  name  from  Ikttm^ 
in  huil  and  rope  making.     The  registered  ship-  a  small  village  of  Norway,  and  Ji^ld  or  jyil, 
ping  of  the  port  in  1830  was  55  vessels  of  8.553  a  mountain  ridgo. 

tons ;  the  entrances  were  473  sailing  vessels,         DOW.  I^^renzo.  an  Americ.nn  prear hi^r.  V'n 

tonnage  43,4s7,  and  21  steam  vessels,  tonnage  in   Coventry,   Conn.,    Urt.   1»>,  1777,    died  is 

2,G7l);  clearances,  121  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  Georgetown,  D.CFvb.  2, 1^34.  Whenal>v:Tl4 

5.112,  and  5  steam  vesscK  tonnage  C63.    The  years  of  age  he  Wganto  be  agitated  by  rvlxh<s 

Coasting  trade  of  I)ovcr  is  tlourishing,  and  its  s[>eculati(>ns,  had  friKjuent  dreams  and  vi«k*B\ 

fi^luTie^  are  extensive  and  protitable.   It  imports  and  was  so  troubled  by  his  metlitatiocs  up^a 

fpim  Ff.-mco  largo  quantities  of  eg^s,  fruit,  and  the  **  doctrine  of  uncondition.il  reprobation  aa-i 

oilier  rural  protluce.     There  are  several  largo  p.irtii*iilar  election,"  that  on  one  occasion  he  •'is 

pai>er  mills  in  the  neighbor! lood.     The  principal  on  the  ]K>int  of  putting  an  end  to  hi*  life.     F.- 

buiMin;;<«  in  the  town  are  2  hospitaK  2  parish  nally  ho  adopted  the  doctrines  t»f  the  Meihod-K^ 

chiirehes,  a  numbi-r  of  chapi-ls,  a  synagi»pio,  the  and  in  the  spring  of  171*0,  at'\er  many  m^rij 

cu>ton)  lumso,  town  hall  and  gaol,  workhouse,  htrugdos  and  again^^t  the  wishes  of  his  fASi^r, 

assembly  rooms  theatre,  museum,  bat  hi,  news  became  an  itinerant  proai-her  of  tliat  per*uj- 

rooms,  bonding  warvhoUM-s,  and   many  gvMnl  siim.     Ill;*  youth  and  iTcentricity  of  character 

hotvls.     l)over  is  the  seat  <»f  gi>vernment  and  for  a  hmg  time  prevented  his  rec«>gnit:oD  ly  •.!  j 

prinei])al  station  of  the  cinque  ports  and  re-  conferences  of  the  Metlnxlist  chtirch.   an-i  L* 

turns  2  menil»ers  to  the  hou«»e  of  commons.  was  at  one  i)eriiMl  even  prompted  to  ren-^urot 

DUVEli,  .*^TiiAiT  OF  «Fr.  J*'IA  df  (\ihtu  ;  anc.  the  name  of  Methodist.     He  finally  rec*-i**-J  a 

Frrtum  (nillirum),  a  strait  rt»nneeting  the  Eng-  re^rular  license  to  preach,  and,  in  spite  of  c^-r.- 

li-)i  cliannel  with  the  (iennan  «Mvan,  and  m'I>-  tuinely  and  rebuffs  frct^uently  from  me3:*<«-rt 

nratin;;  Kn;:land  from  Franco.     It  oxt<Mids  from  of  his  own  sect,  and  ceaseless  hard.<»hi[-«  ar.  i 

iJunffcnvss  and  Cape  Crris  Nez  N.  E.  to  the  S.  dangers  *»(  all  kinds  pi'rsover^l  for  ni'arJy  4  » 

F*)reliiiid  and  Calais ;  length.  22  m. ;  breadth  at  years  w-ith  an  enthusiasm  which  never  r\!AXcd, 

I)oVL-r.  where  it  is  narrowest,  21  m.  and  ofti-n  with  astonishing  effect.     In  tbecs«Q.'«0 

I>OVnU'S    IN  »Wl)EIi.'^,   a    preparation   of  of  hi«  ministry  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of 

ipecacuanhu  ami  opium,  each  a  drai-hm.  and  of  the  Tnitetl  Slates  and  Canada,  and  in  17*.<'.>  a^l 

sulphate  of  ]>uta!»sa  an  ounce,  rubbed  to^'ethcr  a^^ain  in   lbu5  vi&itcd  England  aihl   IrHaLaod, 
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▼here  nis  pecniiar  eloquence  attracted  much  specify  the  particular  lands,  it  was  prescribed 
attention  and  on  several  occasions  subjected  him  that  the  wife  should  be  entitled  to  one-third  of 
to  persecution.  Ilis  wife,  Peggy  Dow,  to  whom  the  lands  of  the  husband  for  life  if  she  survircd 
ho  was  married  in  1804:,  was  a  woman  of  char-  him,  which  was  called  do$rationahilis.  It  was  at 
acter  and  qualities  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  first  limited  to  the  lands  which  the  husband  had 
accompanied  him  fearlessly  in  all  his  peregrina-  at  the  time  of  the  dotation,  unless  he  specially 
tions.  Dow^s  eccentricity  of  manner  and  dress  charged  his  fature  acquisitions ;  and  in  case  he 
for  a  long  time  excited  a  pr^udice  against  him,  had  no  lands,  or  not  sufficient,  he  was  permitted 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  he  was  famil-  to  endow  his  wife  of  personal  property,  which 
iarly  known  as  ^^  crazy  Dow."  In  person  he  was  held  to  be  a  bar  against  any  claim  to  dower 
was  awkward  and  ungainly,  his  voice  was  harsh,  of  lands  thereafter  acquired.  But  in  Magna 
and  his  deli  verv  not  such  as  would  impress  a  Charta  it  was  provided  that  the  wife  should  have 
cultivated  mind.  But  to  the  class  whom  he  for  dower  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  which 
most  frequently  addressed,  his  simple  fervor,  the  husband  had  held  during  his  lifetime,  unless 
though  coupled  with  illiterate  phraseology,  sup-  she  had  been  endowed  with  less  ad  a$tium  eo* 
plied  the  place  of  eloquence,  and  he  seldom  eU*im,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  de- 
hilled  of  having  attentive  and  even  enthusiastic  nied  that  the  wife  could  be  endowed  of  her 
hearers.  Hany  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  husband's  goods  and  chattels;  and  Littleton, 
courageous  bearing,  when  threatened  with  vio-  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV .,  asserted 
lenoe  by  lawless  men.  His  journal,  containing  that  she  could  be  endowed  ad  ostium  eecUnm 
the  history  of  his  life  to  his  40th  year,  together  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  and  that 
with  some  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  and  a  she  had  tlie  election  after  the  husband's  death  to 
short  autobiography  of  Peggy  Dow,  was  pub-  accept  it  or  to  take  her  dower  at  common  law. 
lished  in  New  York  in  1856.  In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  that  mode  of 
DOWER  (law  Lat.  doarium^  or  dauarium  ;  endowment  fell  inS>  disuse,  but  was  never  abol- 
Fr.  douaireX  the  estate  which  the  wife  has  by  ished  by  law  until  recently  by  act  8  and  4  Wil- 
operation  of  law  in  the  property  of  her  de-  liam  IV.,  c.  105  (1888).  Dower  at  common  law 
ceased  husband.  Strictly  it  applies  only  to  what  's  different  from  the  dotation  of  other  countries, 
the  law  gives  her  independent  of  any  act  of  the  in  being  limited  wholly  to  lands,  and  to  such 
husband,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in  his  power  only  as  the  husband  holds  in  fee.  By  the  civil 
to  bar.  A  marriage  portion,  therefore,  whether  law  the  donatio  ante  nuptiat  (or,  as  Justinian 
given  with  the  wife  or  secured  to  her  use,  and  called  it,  propter  nuptias)  was  all  the  provision 
whether  so  given  or  secured  by  the  father  or  made  for  the  wife.  It  might  consist  of  either 
other  relative,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  is  not  lands  or  personal  property ;  but  though  it  went 
dower ;  and  yet  the  term  by  which  such  mar-  into  the  possession  of  the  husband,  it  could  not, 
riage  portion  was  designsted  in  the  Roman  law  if  it  consisted  of  lands,  be  alienated  by  him  even 
(dos)  was  used  by  Bracton  and  other  English  with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  for  which  the  rea- 
writers  for  the  right  of  the  widow  in  the  lands  son  given  is  the  fragility  of  the  female  sex  (ne 
of  her  deceased  husband  given  to  her  by  the  $exu*  muliebru  /ragilitae  in  pemiciem  mbitan' 
common  law,  as  well  as  the  endowment  in  con-  tim  earum  eonvertatur).  Upon  the  death  of  the 
templation  of  marriage,  which  last  was  also  husband,or  dissolution  of  the  marriage  othervrise, 
called  donatio  ante  nnptias.  The  English  word  the  wife  only  took  what  had  been  given  with  her 
dower  expressed  the  former,  and  also  the  dona-  on  the  marriage,  or  of  which  a  donation  had  been 
tion  before  marriage,  wbich  was  in  two  modes,  made  during  the  marriage.  Of  the  other  proper- 
viz. :  ad  oitium  eecUeia^  and  ex  aeteneu  patrie.  ty  of  the  husband  she  could  take  nothing  either 
Both  of  these  were  made  at  the  porch  of  the  as  widow  or  heir. — In  France,  the  two  modes 
church,  after  affiance  and  before  marriage ;  in  of  providing  for  the  wife  are  designated  by  the 
the  one,  the  husband  endowed  the  wife  of  lands  discriminative  terms  dot  and  douaire;  the  for- 
of  which  he  was  himself  seized ;  in  the  other,  mer  of  which  is  defined  to  be  that  which  tlie 
with  consent  of  bis  father,  he  endowed  her  of  wife  brings  in  marriage  {ee  ^ue  la  Jemme  ap- 
lands  belonging  to  his  father ;  and  it  was  usual  porte  en  mariage) ;  the  latter  is  the  right  which 
to  specify  the  particular  lands  intended.  En-  the  wife  has,  by  custom  or  matrimonial  con- 
dowment  at  the  church  door  was  the  common  tract,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate  of  the 
mode  of  providing  for  the  wife  in  the  time  of  husband  upon  his  death  (la  jouiseance  qtte  la 
Bracton,  and  no  other  mode  could  be  snbsti-  eoutume  ou  lee  contentions  matrimoniates  ao- 
tuted,  as  by  will  or  any  other  conveyance ;  the  cordent  d'une  certaine  portion  dee  immeublee  du 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  fraud :  Non  enim  mari  d  la/emme  qui  lui  surtit).  The  origin  of 
vaient  facta  in  Iccto  mortali,  nee  in  camera^  aut  douaire  was  that  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
alibi  uhiclandeetinafueruntconjugia.  The  feu-  called  i^n^  eouf timtVre,  women  were  not  en- 
dal  restriction  against  alienation  of  lands  was,  dowed  on  marriage  (rCanoient  pas  de  dot  de  leur 
however,  extended  to  dower,  and  the  husband  pa/reni) ;  and  hence  grew  up  the  custom  that  the 
was  not  allowed  to  endow  the  wife  ad  ostium  nusband  at  his  death  should  leave  something  for 
ecclesia  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  his  lands,  the  support  of  the  wife.  What  was  so  left  was 
This  gave  rise  to  the  common  law  rule  which  called  either  dot  or  douaire,  the  wife  being  said 
has  ever  since  prevailed.  In  the  absence  of  to  be  douee  or  dotee.  But  as  it  was  intended  for 
such  dotation,  or  in  case  of  the  omission  to  her  support  merely,  it  was  provided  that  after 
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her  death  it  should  go  to  the  children  of  the  Tennessee,  North  OaroliBS,  and  Qeoi^^  it  ii 

husband  if  he  left  any.    Philip  Augustas  fixed  limited  to  the  lands  of  which  the  hosband  vss 

the  dower  of  the  wife  at  one-half  of  the  goods  seized  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  bat  the  h»> 

which  the  husband  had  at  tbe  marriage.  Heniy  band  is  not  allowed  to  bar  dower  by  wUl^  aor 

n.  of  England  established  in  his  French  prov-  hj  a  Yoluntarj  oonvejrance.  in  which  anj  beat- 

inces  a  rule  that  dower  should  be  one-third,  fit  is  reserved  to  himself.    Again,   in  Pc»- 

and  this  difference  continued  to  exist  on  the  op-  sylvania,  Tennessee^  and  Missoori,  dower  dtw 

pofflte  sides  of  the  Loire,  until  the  customary  not  attach  to  lands  sold  under  Ja^cial  firnran 

law  was  swept  away  by  the  legislation  which  nor  to  lands  sold  under  a  mortage  exentel 

succeeded  the  rcTolution  of  1789.    By  the  pres-  by  the  husband  alone.    The  mle  is  geoenL 

ent  law  of  France  married  persons  may,  by  perhaps  universal,  that  the  wife  takes  one-thiri 

stipulation  made  before  marriage,  become  sub-  of  the  personal  estate  upon  the  death  of  tbs 

lect  to  the  law  of  community,  or  to  the  law  of  husband,  in  accordance  with  the  Knglish  itatoM 

dowry.    If  the  former,  it  brings  into  common  of  distribution. 

stock  an  the  movables  of  which  the  parties  DOWLER,  Bkxhit,  an  American  phyndai 
are  possessed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  of  and  physiolc^t,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  \  a^  AfwA 
immovables  which  shall  be  acquired  during  16, 1797.  Ue  was  educated  at  the  nnlTCfsty 
marriage.  Dower  (la  dot)  is  what  the  wife  brings  of  Maryland,  where  in  1887  he  received  the  d^ 
to  the  husband  in  marriage,  and  it  may  be  gree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Dnrin^^  thelarttt 
either  by  donation  from  another  or  by  a  settle-  years  he  has  practised  his  professuNi  in  Xsv 
ment  of  the  wife  upon  herself  (tout  ee  que  la  Orleans,  and  since  March,  1854,  haa  been  tlis 
femme  te  conititue  auquilui  »t  donne  en  can-  editor  of  the  '^New  Orleans  Medlca]  and  Sv- 
trat  de  mariage  eat  dotal)^  and  it  may  extend  gical  Journal.''  From  an  early  period  in  his 
to  all  the  present  or  future  property  of  the  wife,  career  ex|)eriments  upon  the  homan  body,  bbs- 
but  cannot  be  constituted  *or  augmented  dur-  mediately  or  very  soon  after  death,  occoDieda 
ing  marriage.  The  parties  may  stipulate  for  a  large  share  of  hb  attention,  and  the  resolts  of 
community  of  future  acquisitions  only.  The  his  investigations,  comprising  some  inportaal 
husband  has  the  management  of  dotal  property,  discoveries  with  regard  to  contractility,  caleri- 
but  is  accountable  as  a  usufructuary,  and  in  fication,  capillary  circulation,  Ao^  were  givsa 
case  it  be  put  in  peril,  the  wife  may  obtain  a  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  essays  in  lSM-*4 
separation  of  goods. — The  English  law  of  dower  Since  that  time  these  and  other  original  experi- 
has  recently  undergone  very  great  changes.  By  ments  have  been  extended,  generaliacd,  and 
Stat  8  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  105,  the  widow  is  analyzed  by  him.  With  one  exception  be  hm 
not  entitled  to  dower  of  lands  whidi  the  bus-  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  no  fKt 
band  has  disposed  of  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  will,  invalidating  the  fundamental  laws  which  hs 
All  charges  by  will,  and  all  debts  and  encum-  announced  in  his  first  publications  relative  is 
brances  to  which  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  jxnt  mortem  contractility  of  tho  moacular  sjv 
subject,  take  priority  of  dower;  and  dower  is  tem.  lie  had  prematurely  assumed,  early  in  hii 
made  subject  to  any  restrict iuns  which  the  researches,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailisg 
husband  may  impose  by  wiU.  But  on  the  other  theory,  that  tlie  death  rigidity,  or  rif^or  mcrtU, 
hand,  tho  wife  is  entitled  to  equitable  dower  is  antagonistic  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  o 
of  any  beneficial  interest  of  the  husband  which  existence  of  muscular  contraction ;  but  he  iooa 
shall  amomit  to  an  estate  of  iuhoritance  in  pos-  found  instances  which  led  him  to  maintain  tiui 
session,  except  joint  tenancy  ;  and  no  gift  of  the  contractile  function  exists  in  all  boditrs  im- 
persunal  property  by  the  husband  cun  invali-  mediately  aAer  death,  although  in  siiue  it  is 
date  the  right  to  dower,  unless  expressly  so  scarcely  appreciable,  while  in  others  it  is  abwot 
declared  by  will.  This  moditication  of  the' law  or  feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  inereaseft.  la 
of  dower  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  acn-  all  it  is  intermittent,  and  may  bo  e«x>nonuicd 
eral  custom  prevailing  in  England  among  land  by  proper  management,  or  overtasked  and  ex- 
proprietors  of  making  marriage  settlements.  In  hausted,  or  even  destroyed  by  a  severv  M^v. 
cases  where  this  is  omitted,  the  wife  still  has  He  was  consequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  provision  under  tlio  statute  of  distribu-  this  force  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tisu^ue, 
tion  (2U  Cluirles  II.),  which  gives  her  one-third  and  in  every  portion  of  it,  being  wb«>Ily  indr- 
of  tbe  per^Mjnal  e:«tate  of  the  husband  when  he  pendent  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  Rvrr^*^ 
dies  intestate,  not  for  lite  merely,  but  abso-  J)uring  tho  last  IH  years  I  >r.  r>owUT  has  i^howB 
lutely. — In  the  Unitinl  States,  the  general  rule  by  cxi>erinients  on  hundreds  of  human  Ktdies 
prevails  of  allowing  to  tho  widow  an  estate  for  that  tlio  capillar}-  circulation  14  of\eii  active  Ur 
life  in  one-third  of  all  the  lands  of  which  tho  some  minutes  and  even  for  hours,  after  the  r«a- 
husband  was  seized  in  fee.  The  rule,  however,  piration  and  the  o^^tion  of  the  Ik  art  havv  rea.v'^1, 
varies  in  ditferent  states  in  two  p:irticulan^  In  and  occasionally  after  the  rt^niovnl  of  thi<  i-rpir. ; 
tlie  btate  of  New  York,  and  nio^t  other  Maters  and  that  in  the  tamo  cadaver  a  higli  dr-.:re«<  i>f 
dower  Ls  a  charge  upon  all  tho  lands  of  which  tho  caloriti('ati<»n,  to;;ether  with  at^tivo  capillary  and 
husband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  mar-  chyloiM  circulations,  may  continue  simuliane- 
rioge,  except  such  as  she  has  releasisl  hy  joining  ously  for  several  hours.  His  researches  on  anl- 
in  the  conveyan^o  theri*of  by  tho  husband.  In  mal  heat,  in  health,  in  disease,  and  af\er  deaih« 
some  of  tho  states,  as  Vermont,  Cunnecticut|  which  havo  from  time  to  time  been  pabUshed 
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in  medical  jonrnals,  haye  led  to  important  dis*  tion,  while  the  moet  convenient  limb  was  also 
coveries,  particularly  with  reference  to  post  directed  to  the  exact  place  where  the  foreign 
fnortem  calorification,  which  his  experiments  body  impinged,  in  order  to  remove  it,  if  possible, 
have  shown  will,  after  death  from  fever,  After  as  well  as  before  decapitation,  after  com- 
cholera,  or  sun-stroke,  &c.,  rise  in  some  cases  plete  evisceration,  and  after  the  subdivision  of 
much  higher  than  its  antecedent  maximum  dur-  the  spine  and  its  cord  in  2  or  3  places,  each  seo- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease.  From  these  tion  mutually  and  simultaneously  perceived  or 
experimental  researches,  as  well  as  from  a  ra-  felt  in  common  the  presence  or  contact  of  a 
tional  interpretation  of  the  respiratory  action  pain-producing  agent.  In  some  instances  Dr. 
of  the  lungs,  either  in  their  natural,  diseased,  bowler  observed  that  the  separated  head  could 
obstructed,  or  disorganized  conditions.  Dr.  see  a  body,  like  the  finger,  purposely  directed 
Dowler  has  been  led  to  reject  the  long  re*  close  to  the  eye,  as  was  shown  by  the  violent 
oeived  theory  which  ascribes  animal  heat  to  opening  of  the  mouth,  as  if  to  bite,  and  by  the 
the  lungs,  as  the  sole  heating  apparatus  of  the  head  jumping  several  feet  from  the  operating 
animal  economy.  He  maintams  that  the  chem-  table  to  the  fioor.  The  vivisection  of  the  spind 
leal  history  of  respiration  may  be  interpreted  cord  satisfied  him  also  that  neither  root  of  the 
either  as  a  refrigeratory  or  heat  equalizing  pro-  spinal  marrow  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation 
cess,  and  that  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  of  motion,  and  that  motion  as  well  as  sen- 
duriuff  respiration  may  generate  heat,  on  the  sory  phenomena  may  be  excited  by  irritation 
other  hand  the  parting  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  of  either  root;  a  result  directly  opposed  to  the 
aqueous  vaporization  from  the  lungs,  together  celebrated  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the 
with  the  incessant  respiration  of  the  air,  almost  functions  of  these  roots.  The  vivisection  of 
always  much  cooler  than  the  body,  must  re-  the  inferior  animals  (hitherto  the  basis  of  ex- 
fKgerate  the  animal  economy ;  that  for  all  that  perimental  physiology^  as  well  as  the  patho- 
has  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  oxidation  and  logical,  anatomical,  ana  experimental  phenom- 
deoxidation,  repair  and  waste,  composition  and  ena  observed  in  man,  has  therefore  led  Dr. 
decomposition,  inhalation  and  exhalation,  are  Dowler  to  the  following  conclusions :  that  the 
mutually  compensating  or  equiponderant  in  tiie  functions  and  structures  of  the  nervous  system 
regulation  of  animal  heat ;  and  that,  while  it  constitute  a  unity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
ma^  be  plausibly  assumed  that  nearly  the  whole  the  anatomical  assumption  of  4  distinct  and 
series  of  organs  and  organic  functions,  especially  separate  sets  of  nerves,  and  a  corresponding 
those  of  nutrition,  contribute  direcUy  or  indi-  fourfold  set  of  functions ;  that  there  is  no  ana- 
recUy  to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  animal  tomical  or  other  proof  that  one  set  of  nerves 
heat  during  life,  |7<M^morftfm  calorification  might  transmits  impressions  to,  and  a  separate  set 
to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  from,  a  sensorial  spot  somewhere  in  the  brain, 
that  respiration  is  not  a  heating,  but  a  refriger-  nor  that  the  nerves  themselves  are  simple  oon- 
atory  process,  which,  ceasing  with  apparent  ductors  and  wholly  insensible ;  that  the  2  sepa- 
death,  ceases  to  liberate  the  fboe  caloric  of  the  rate  sets  of  nerves  usually  assigned  to  what  is 
economy ;  whence  the  calorifacient  function,  called  the  excito-motory  action  of  the  spinsl 
not  bein^  in  many  instances  extinguished  with  cord  are  wholly  hypothetical ;  that  instead  of 
the  respiration,  persists,  and  for  a  long  time  4  travelling  impressions  there  is  but  one,  the 
accumulates  faster  than  it  can  be  radiated  into  primary  or  sensiferous  impression,  which  is  si- 
the  surrounding  media.  He  has  not,  however,  multaneously  cognized  upon  the  periphery  as 
been  able  to  trace  a  necessary  connection,  ante-  well  as  in  the  centre,  and  not  solely  by  an  un- 
oedence,  or  parallelism  between  post  mortem  known  spot  in  the  brain  through  tiie  interme- 
calorification  and  muscular  contractility,  the  dium  of  a  secondarily  transmitted  impression, 
development,  degree,  and  duration  of  which  being  intuitively  felt  where  it  really  is;  and 
may  or  may  not  coincide.  In  March,  1845,  Dr.  that  sensuous  cognition  or  sensation  is  imme- 
Dowler  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in  diate,  intuitive,  and  not  representative,  nor  the 
comparative  physiology  on  the  sreat  saurian  or  result  of  transmitted  secondary  impressions,  but 
alhgator  of  tiouisiana,  which  he  regarded  as  a  directly  felt  relation,  ab  initio,  between  an 
much  better  for  the  purpose  than  any  of  the  object  and  a  sentient  subject,  and  not  one  be* 
cold-blooded  animals  usually  selected  for  vivi-  tweenameresecondaryrepresentation,  idea,  or 
section.  From  these  experiments,  which  em-  transmitted  impression  of  an  object. — The  asmd- 
brace  a  period  of  10  years,  he  has  ascertained  nous  devotion  of  Dr.  Dowler  to  researches  con- 
that  after  decapitation  the  head,  and  more  espe-  nected  with  medical  and  physiological  science 
daily  the  trunk,  afford  unequivocal  evidences  has  won  for  him  a  wide  reputation  as  an  expe- 
of  possessing  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  voli-  rimenter,  an  anatomist,  and  a  pathologist, 
tion  for  hours  after  a  complete  division  of  the  DOWLETABAD,  Dowultabad,  Dowluta- 
animaL  The  headless  truiuc,  deprived  of  all  the  bad,  Douuetabad,  or  Deoohib  (the  fortun^ 
senses  but  that  of  touch,  perceived,  felt,  willed,  city),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  in 
and  acted  with  unerring  intelligence  in  re-  the  Nizam's  territory,  Hindostan,  about  10  m. 
moving  or  avoiding  an  irritant,  such  as  an  ig-  N.  W.  firom  Aumngabad.  The  fortress  is  situ- 
nited  match  or  bit  of  paper ;  when  even  a  simple  ated  on  a  hill  about  500  feet  in  height,  about 
touch  or  a  positive  irritant  was  applied  laterally,  150  feet  of  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly, 
the  body  curved  or  receded  in  a  oontnurydireo-  like  a  widL    The  entrance  is  by  a  passage  out 
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through  the  rock.    Xotwithstaoding  its  natural  officers  and  men  to  the  United  Statea.   In  JaD% 

strength,  the  fortress  has  heeu  several  times  1818,  Lieut.  Downes  was  promoted  to  the  mk 

taken,  and  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  of  master  commandant,  and  in  March,  1815,  hi 

various  masters.    Near  the  town  are  the  re-  commanded  the  htig  Eperrier  of  18  guns  in  thi 

markahle  cave  temples  of  Ellora.  squadron  employed  against  Algiers  in  that  jesr. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  under  Commodore  Stephen  Deeatar.     On  ^aac 
Ireland,  province  of  Ulster;  greatest  length,  17, 1815,  the  Epervier  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
N.  £.  to  &  W.,  61  m. ;  greatest  hreadth,  88  m. ;  the  Algerine  frigate  Mashonda  off  Cape  de  Gss. 
area,  956  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  828,883.    Near  Two  dajs  afterward  the  Eperrier  and  3  of  tbs 
the  middle  of  tlie  county  is  a  group  of  hills,  and  smidler  vessds  of  the  Si^iudron  captured  the 
in  its  8.  W.  part  are  the  Monme  mountains,  some  Algerine  brie  of  war  Estido,  22  gtins  and  1$0 
of  whose  summits  are  among  the  highest  peaks  men,  which  had  been  chased  into  ahoal  wits 
in  Ireland ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  sur-  off  Cape  Palos.    After  tibe  conclusion  of  the 
face  of  the  county  is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers,  Commodore  De- 
even.    There  are  several  rivers  and  numerous  catnr  transferred  Downes  to  his  own  ship,  tha 
lakes,  both  abounding  in  fish,  but  insignificant  Gnerriere,  while  the  Eperrier,  which  was  enl 
in  size.    Lough  Strangford  in  the  £.  psrt  of  to  the  United  States  with  the  treaty,  was  new 
the  county,  though  almost  surrounded  by  land,  afterward  heard  from ;  it  was  anppoeed  that  she 
is  yet  only  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  which  foundered  in  a  heavy  gale  near  the  Westem 
it  communicates  by  a  channel  navigable  for  large  islands.    In  3£arch,  1817,  he  was  promoted  to  • 
vessels.    The  county  contains  many  minend  captaincy,  and  from  1819  to  1821  commanded 
springs,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  Macedonian  fi*igate  of  50  guns  in  the  Feeife 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  producing  large  crops  In  1828-*9  he  commanded  the  frigate  Java  m 
of  grain,  peas,  heans^  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  The  the  Mediterranean,  and  fh>m  1833  to  18M  the 
total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1855  was  squadron  in  the  Pacific  ocean.     On  his  wavte 
810,424  acres.    The  raising  of  cattle  is  carried  his  station  he  anchored,  Feb.  5, 1832,  off  Qoailih 
on  mostly  for  dairy  purposes,  large  quantities  Hatoo,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  an  oatmi 
of  butter  being  annually  made  and  exported ;  had  been  committed  on  an  American  vejeaL 
and  hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers.    Tliere  Ilis  sliip,  the  Potomac  of  50  guns,  was  di^gUMd 
are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  as  a  merchantman.    The  town  was  soppoaad  to 
and  slate  ;   and  granite,  coal,  and  chalk  also  contain  not  less  than  500  fighting  men,  and  was 
occur.  The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  defended  by  5  forts,  owned  and  commanded  bw 
of  linen,  though  there  are  also  cotton  and  wool-  different  r^ahs  or  chiefs.    Tlie  commodor:  hti 
len  mills.    The  climate  is  healthy  and  somewhat  obtained  tolerably  correct  information  of  their 
cold,  and  the  people  generally  are  in  a  better  positions,  as  well  as  of  the  general  tcKto^raphy 
condition  than  those  of  most  Irish  counties,  of  the  place,  but  nevertheless  deemed  it  adn»- 
The  fishery  occupies  many  of  the  inhabitants,  ble  to  make  an  actual  reoonnoissanc«  if  poMiUe. 
though  not  to  an  extent  coininensurate  with  An  attempt  was  made  to  land  a  party  of  offi<«n 
the  facilities  for  it.    Some  interesting  remains  for  this  purpose,  in  citizens*  dresA,  but  as  the 
of  antiquity  are  found,  and  there  are  also  niins  boat  (rowed  by  officers  disguised  an  seameo)  ip- 
of  abbeys  and  castles  of  the  middle  ages.    Four  proacheil  tlio  landing,  sudi  hostile  deinooriCra- 
meinbers  are  returned  to  Uie  house  of  commons,  tions  were  made  by  the  natives  that  »he  wee 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  towns  recalled.     Preparations  for  an  attack  were  now 
of  Downpatrick  and  Xewry.  made,  and  about  2  oVlock  in  the  mi'min^  of 

DOWKES,  John',  a  commodore  in  the  F.  S.  Feb.  6,  al>out  150  officer^  seamen,  and  mariiMS 

navy,  born  in  Canton,  Nortolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1 780,  were  landed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  I  ma* 

died  in  Charlestowu,  Mass.,  Aug.  11,  1S55.    He  Shubrick,  the  1st  lieutenant  of  the  ship.     TSib 

entered  the  navy  as  a  mid>hipnum  in  June,  18o2,  force  was  organize<l  in  divisions,  the  manses 

and  his  first  service  was  in  the  frigate  New  York  under  Lieuts.  Edison  and  Terrett.  the  seam^a  in 

during  the  war  with  TniH>lL     In  May,  1H03,  he  4  divisions  commanded  by  Lieut«.  ]*mkhaa, 

distin^niished  himself  in  a  boat  attack  uiK>n  some  llolf,  Il)t^.*rsoll,  and  Sailing-master  Tot  ten.     To 

Tri|>olitau  feluocii.'V  wliich  had  been  i'ha>^.'d  into  each  division  a  |>articular  duty  was  ase^igced, 

tlie  port  of  Old  Tri{K)Ii.   JnMan'}i,lS07,  i>ownes  and  although  the  suq>ris«  was  r.ot  tjuite  [«r> 

was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  during  thu  feet,  the   result  was  entiri'ly  sucoe!«>/i!.     Xf' 

war  of  1812  served  an  executive  otfioer  of  tlie  ter  2^  hours  of  severe  fighting,  the  town  wm 

frigate  Essex,  CapL  Porter,  during   her  cele-  nearly  reduced  to  ashes,  many  of  the  natirt« 

brated  cruise  in  the  Paoitic  o^^ean.    Among  the  were  killed,  and  4  of  the  forts  were  ci{*tcrrJ 

numerous  prizes  of  the  Essi>x  was  the  whale  and  blown  up.     This  being  aocoinplijihcd.  the 

ship  Georgiana,  which  Capt.  Porter  fitted  as  a  exi>edition   reemharked  in  perfei't  unK-r.  slJ 

cruiser,  with  16  guns,  named  the  Ex*<*x  Junior,  returni'd  to  the  ship  witli  a  li>ssof  IS  kilUnl  osd 

and  placed  under  tlie  command  of  Lieut.  Pownes  wounded.   A  tlag  of  truce  wa-4  immediately  sect 

with  a  crew  of  41  men.     Finally,  al'^er  the  ea(>-  ofi*  from  the  town,  and  i>eac«  sued  for,  wh4ch 

ture  of  the  Essex  at  Vali>araiso  by  the  l<riti»h  was  gr.iiit^>d.     Several  of  the  ngaliit  fr\»m  th# 

frigate  Photbe  and  ^loop  Cherub,    the    Essex  towns  in  the  vicinity  sent  deputations,  dtfclariag 

Junior  was  converted  into  a  cartel  for  the  |'ur<  tlu-ir  friendly  disjiosition  to  tlie  Amorirana,  to 

posa  of  carrying  Capt.  Porter  and  his  Mirviving  which  the  commander  gave  oorreqioading  ^ 
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surances,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  appreciation  in  which  he  was  regarded  abroad 
Onr  commerce  at  QaallahBatoo  has  never  since  was  evinced  by  his  election  as  corresponding 
been  molested.  The  sea  service  of  Com.  Downes  member  of  many  of  the  chief  horticultorfll 
terminated  with  this  cruise.  From  1837  to  1842,  societies  of  Europe.    In  1845  appeared  simul- 
and  from  1850  to  1852,  he  commanded  the  navy  taneously  in  London  and  New  York  his  **  Fruits 
yai-d  at  Boston.  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  of  which  more 
DOWNING,  Andbew  Jackson,  an  American  than  14  editions  have  been  published ;  and  in 
landscape  gardener,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  1846  he  became  the  editor  of  the  "Horticul- 
Oct.  30,  1815,  drowned  in  the  Hudson  river,  turist,"  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Al- 
near  Yonkers,  July  28,  1852.    From  an  early  bany,  for  which  he  wrote    an   essay  every 
age  his  tastes  were  directed  to  horticulture,  month  until  the  close  of  his  life.    In  1849  he 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  the  oc-  wrote  **  Additional  Notes  and  Hints  to  persons 
cupation  of  his  father,  who  carried  on  business  about  building  in  this  countrv  "  for  an  Ameri- 
as  a  nurseryman  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburg,  can  reprint  of  Wightwick*s  "Hints  to  Young 
gave  him  many  opportunities  to  cultivate.    His  Architects,"  and  in  1850  published  his  **  Archi- 
school  education  was  acquired  chiefly  at  an  tecture  for  Country  Houses."     His  remaining 
academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Montgom-  work  was  an  edition  of  Mrs.  London^s  *'  Garden- 
ery,  from  which  he  returned  home  at  the  age  ing  for  Ladies."   The  summer  of  1850  he  passed 
of  16  to  assist  an  elder  brother  who  had  sue-  in  England,  chiefly  among  the  great  country 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  seats,  of  which  he  wrote  some  genial  descriptions, 
nursery.    At  school  be  was  a  thoughtful,  re-  On  his  return  to  America,  having  determined  to 
served   boy,  made   few  friendships,  and  sel-  devote  himself  exclusively  to  architecture  and 
dom  Joined  in  boyish  pastimes;  but  he  was  building,  he  received  many  private  commis* 
always  a  diligent  reader  and  a  dose  observer,  sions,  and  was  intrusted  by  President  Ullmore 
and  now  endeavored  to  compensate  for  what  he  in  1851  with  the  laying  out  of  the  public  grounds 
considered  a  premature  removal  from  his  stu-  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dies  by  a  course  of  self-instruction  in  his  favor-  capitol,  Uie  president's  house,  and  the  Smit^- 
ite  sciences.    In  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  sonian  institution.    In  the  midst  of  these  labors 
the  garden  ho  read  treatises  on  landscape  gar-  he  took  passage  at  Newburg  on  July  28, 1852,  in 
dening,  botany,  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flow-  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay,  for  New  York, 
ers,  and  in  general  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  When  near  Yonkers,  about  20  miles  above  New 
economy  of  rural  life ;  and  found  time  also  to  York,  the  Henry  Clay,  which  had  been  racing 
make  himself  familiar  with  poetry,  art,  and  with  a  rival  steamboat^  was  discovered  to  be  on 
elegant  literature.    At  20  years  of  age  he  de-  fire,  and  was  immediately  steered  for  the  shore, 
termined  to  become  a  rural  architect,  and  with  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  Mr.  Downing 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  knowledge  suitable  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  the  heat 
to  his  vocation,  he  began  to  visit  the  neighbor-  of  the  conflagration  had  compelled  him  with 
ing  estates  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  enlarge  his  many  others  to  jump  overboard,  he  was  seen 
experience  and  confirm  his  theories  of  art  in  for  the  last  time  struggling  in  the  water,  with 
landscape  gardening.    Three  years  later  he  was  several  persons  clinging  to  him.    His  body  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  De  Wint,  and  almost  subsequently  recovered  and  sent  to  Newburg 
immediately  afterward  commenced  the  erection  for  interment    A  memoir  of  him  by  George 
on  his  little  paternal  estate  of  an  elegant  man-  W.  Curtis,  and  a  *^  Letter  to  his  Friends,"  by 
sion,  which,  with  its  tastefully  arranged  grounds.  Miss  Bremer,  who  had  been  his  guest  during 
afiTorded  the  first  practical  illustration  of  the  her  visit  to  America,  were  prefixed  to  a  colleo- 
builder^s  conception  of  an  American  rural  home,  tion  of  his  contributions  to  the  **  Horticulturist," 
He  had  previously  written  a  few  fugitive  pieces  published  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  ^'Rund 
for  the  newspapers,  but  his  career  as  an  author  Essays."    The  labors  of  Mr.  Downing  gave  a 
properly  commences  with  the  publication  in  great  impulse  to  the  dissemination  of  correct 
1841  of  his  *^  Treatise  on  ^e  Theory  and  Prac-  taste  in  rural  architecture  among  the  American 
tice  of  Landscape  Gardening."    As  a  pioneer  people,  and  of  a  love  for  rural  life, 
work  of  its  class  in  this  country,  it  necessarily  DOWNS,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  hills 
attracted  attention,  and  the  author's  extensive  of  shifting  sand  along  the  coast ;  also  called 
information,  correct  ideas  of  taste,  and  appre-  Dunis,  which  see.    Barren  tracts  of  hilly  land 
dation  of  the  conditions  of  rural  architecture  used  for  sheep  pasture  are  also  called  downs, 
in  America,  gave  it  inmiediate  popularitv  and  a  A  portion  of  the  English  channel,  affording  ex- 
position as  a  standard  authority.    In  England  cellent  anchorage,  and  much  used  by  the  British 
it  was  highly  conmiended  by  such  competent  navy,  bears  the  same  name, 
judges  as  Loudon  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  latter  of  DOWSE,  Thomas,  an  American  mechanio, 
whom  said  that  he  "  knew  of  no  work  in  which  who  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  profession  lover  of  books  and  the  collector  of  a  valuable 
were  so  well  or  so  concisely  expressed."    The  library,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec  28, 
"  Cottage  Residences,"  which  followed  in  the  1772,  died  in  Cambridgeport,  Nov.  4,  186(J. 
succeeding  year,  was  received  with  equal  favor ;  He  has  sometimes  been  called  '*  the  literary 
and  until  his  death  Downing  continued  to  be  leather  dresser."    His  father,  Eleazer  Dowse, 
the  chief  American  authority  in  rural  art.    The  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven  with  his 
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fiunily  from  Ohariestown  on  Jmi^  17, 1775,  liLi  employed  in  reading.    He  thne  aoqpdnd  fltlfr 

house  being  one  of  those  destroyed  hr  tiie  eon*  telhgent  knowledge  of  the  oonteots  of  hSm  a^~^ 

flagration  of  that  daj.    After  a  wort  time  ly  increasing  litxiury.    HaTing  Jbrmed  m 

passed  at  HoUiston,  he  established  himself  at  not  only  for  f^ood  booka  bntfor  *^     ^ 

Sherbom,  a  smidl  town  in  Ifiddleeex  co.,  the  tions,  in  whioh  the  Amerioan  i 

ori^^nal  seat  of  the  fiunily,  and  there  resumed  greatly  deficient,  he  was  aoooatomed  to 

his  occupation  as  a  leather  dresser.    At  the  age  Uiem  directly  from  London.    Aboni  Hm 

of  6,  Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  fiill  1820  his  agent  in  En^and  aeot  liSia  tho  i 

from  a  tree ;  and  a  rheumatic  fever  setting  in  pectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  dispood  of  tko 

before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  of  a  costly  collection  of  engraTiDgn  of  tko  ■«! 

accideot,  a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  fiunous  works  of  the  old  maiteri,  and  d  tho  w^ 

with  frequent  attacks  of  severe  pain,  through  ter^olor  copies  made  from  tho  orUnoli^  iv 

life.   Atthe  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work  the  purposes  of  this  pnblicatioiL    mt.  Dmb 

with  his  fother,  at  his  trade  and  on  the  £urm;  bought  8  ticketa  in  tliis  lotteiXt  aad  draw  t 

forming  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  reading,  priaes,  one  priae  eona&sting  of  S  oatn  of  dbe  «> 

which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  gravings,  cok»«d   and  nncokcod{    tko  oHmt 

that,by  theageof  18,hehadreadanthebo(to  price  beinff  i  of  the  water-color  ooipioa  ftoflMl^ 

he  could  procure  in  Sberbom.    All  his  little  62  in  numW.    He  thos  became  poMaaaad  cf  a 

earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  large  collection  of  admirable  oc^imh  of  ooomsC 

books.    He  had  no  education  but  what  could  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  Snu|iaad.   h 

be  obtained  at  the  town  school    He  contin-  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  AltatoB,  ilif* 

ned  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his  forded  amfder  meana  for  the  study  of  »itlMi 

fkther  till  he  had  attained  his  minority.    He  were  dsewhere  to  be  fonnd  at  thiStlteeintta 

was  then  seized  with  a  derire  to  visit  foreign  United  Statea.    The  paintJMs  wiara  adinitfi 

countries.   Aneighborof  his  father's,  who  com-  geous]yan«ngedinrooma«d|oiniiiglfr.I)Mni^ 

manded  a  vessel  tliat  traded  from  Norfolk  in  Bbrarv,  and  formed  with  n  an  oltinUhi  if 

Virginia  to  London,  offered  him  a  free  passage;  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of  letfrasni 

he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norf(^  at  ms  own  taste  resident  in  the  neifl;hborhood,  and  to  all 

expense.    Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  gers.   Mr.Dowse'sbod&yinfinni^nadtftad] 

by  land,  he  engaged  a  passage  m  a  coasting  ves-  for  much  active  interooorae  with  eocie^y, 

sd  from  Boston.    Httd  winds  prevented  the  his  disposition  natorally  inciinad  him  to 

departure  of  the  coaster  till  the  vessel  had  sailed  ment  and  soUtaiy  occupation.    Ha  ah 

from  Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomaa  Dowse  lost  the  from  public  lifo  in  all  ita  foffm%  and  tiiomih  a 

opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries.    An-  diligent  reader,  committed  noCUaf  to  wrili^^ 

other  never  presented  itseUl    He  immediately  He  continued  to  work  at  hia  trade  liD  aftsr  he 

sought  employment  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  70  years  of  age :  but  for  tha  laai  10  ymn 

had  been  brought  up,  and  entered  the  service  of  his  life,  though  his  shop  remalnad  <fpm  la 

of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  tha  hnrinsa 

at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  month  wages.    His  was  conducted  by  persons  in  hia  employ.    Of 

pay  was  afterward  raised  to  $25.  He  remained  the  eminent  men  whom  the  coontiy  haa  pr^ 

in  this  employ  10  years.    He  once  informed  a  dcced,  Frai^lin  was  one  ci  the  special  olg|eflai 

friend  that  at  the  age  of  28  his  highest  income  of  Mr.  Dowsers  admiration.    Toward  the  ckas 

was  $26  a  mouth ;  that  he  had  never  paid  $6  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  aentiment  by  tke 

for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another,  never  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  eobstaatial 

owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the  posses-  mnite  obelisk  at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  side  of 

sor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  sood  books  his  own  tomb.    With  the  excepuon  of  the  sC»> 

well  bound.    In  1808  he  set  up  in  business  at  tue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to 

Cambridgeport,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  public  library  at  Philadelphiai  and  the  am 

who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits,  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which  b  rathsr  aa 

This  partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  ornamental  tnan  a  commemorative  work,  the 

the  vear;  after  which  Mr.  Dowse  carried  on  obeliskerectedby  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have 

the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  puller,  been  the  first  monument  dedicated  to  the  mcaft- 

and  glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partneri^  ory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  Statea.    At  Mr. 

and  afterward  alone,  till  he  was  far  advanced  Dowsewaschildless,  the  destination  of  hia  libra- 

in  life.    His  business  was  successful,  and  the  ry  after  his  decesse  was  a  matter  of  some  corise* 

articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  repu-  ity  amons  those  acquainted  with  its  viAne.    A 

tation  of  being  the  be^  of  their  kind  in  the  few  monUis  before  hb  death  he  formed  thereso- 

market    In  1814  he  erected  a  large  and  com-  lution  to  present  it  to  the  MaaNchnselta  hbUwi- 

modions  dwelling>bouse  and  shop  in  Cambridge-  cal  society ;  and  on  July  80, 185C,  the  format 

port,  and  laid  oot  2  or  8  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  transfer  was  made.    The  library,  l^wevcr,  wm 

nere  he  lived  unmarried  the  rest  of  his  days,  left  by  the  society  in  Uie  possessjoo  of  M.  Dowss 

From  the  earlieat  period  he  devoted  a  large  part  during  the  brief  remaindbr  of  hia  lifo.    It 

of  his  income  to  the  purchase  of  books.    The  sisted  of  about  6,000  vdorosaof  a  u^see^ 

working  hours  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  his  character,  generally  in  good,  oAeo  in 

shop  or  bnaineas  connoted  with  it;  but  the  bindings,  and  of  the  best  editioaa.   It  la  almeat 

eany  moraing  and  the  evening  hoon  were  exduuvely  an  En^iah  library,  thoagih 
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ing  translations  of  the  principal  authors  in  the  fact  sketches  of  the  everj-day  life  of  the  people, 

ancient  languages,  and  the  coltivated  languages  and  for  liveliness  of  invention  and  varions  tech- 

of  modem  Europe.    It  is  estimated  to  have  cost  nical  merita  may  be  regarded  as  unique  per- 

Mr.  Dowse  $40,000  without  interest.    After  his  formanoes.    The  "Continental  Tour  of  Messrs. 

death  the  library  was  deposited  in  the  historical  Brown,  Jones,  and   Robinson,"  perhaps   the 

society's  building,  in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  most  popular  of  his  works,  is  in  like  manner 

the  purpose,  and  arranged  in  tasteful  cabinets  at  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the  lights  and 

a  cost  of  $3,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  ad-  shadows  of  travel  on  the  continent.    In  1850 

dition  to  a  sum  of  $10,000  also  given  by  them  as  Mr.  Doyle,  taking  umbrage  at  the  severe  at- 

a  permanent  fund  for  the  conservation  and  care  tacks  of  "PuDch"  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 

of  the  library.    Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made  hierarchy,  severed  his  connection  with  that 

provision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,-  paper,  since  which  time  he  has  employed  his 

000.    The  residue  of  his  property,  amounting  to  pencil  chiefly  in    illustrating  books  of  fairy 

about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  tales,  and  similar  publications,  including  the 

executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  liter-  **  Fairy  Ring,"  "  Fairy  Tdes  from  all  Nations," 

ary,  scientific,  or  charitable  purposes.    The  col-  Leigh  Hunt's  "Jar  of  Honey,"  Ruskin's  "King 

lection  of  water-colors  was  given  by  them  to  of  the  Qolden  River,"  &c.    He  fails  in  attempt- 

the  Boston  Athenssum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  ing  to  depict  the  merely  prosiuc  or  the  .senti- 

an  apartment  exclusively  devoted  to  that  pur-  mental,  and  his  illustrations  to  Thackeray's 

pose.    Handsome  donations  have  been  made  by  "  Newoomes"  are  comparatively  feeble. 

the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  uni-  DRACHENFELS  (Dragon's  Kock),  the  most 

versity  at  Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  celebrated  of  the  Siebengebirge  range,  or  **  seven 

Dublic  objects  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.    The  hills"  (though  their  number  is  reaSy  more  than 

Dowse  high  school  has  been  founded  by  them  7),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn, 

at  Sherbom,  where  he  passed  his  youth  and  The  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which  is  1,056 

learned  his  trade ;    and  the  Dowse  institute  feet  high,  is  fatiguing  from  its  steepness,  but. 

established  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate  amply  rewards  Uie  traveller  by  ^e  majestic 

vicinity  of  his  residence.    A  commemorative  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  river  and  valley 

discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Ever-  beneath,   and  of  the  adjoining  panorama  of 

ett,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dowse  institute,  Dec.  ruin-clad  mountains.    Upon  the  summit  of  the 

7,  1858,  and  before  the  Massachusetts  histori-  Drachenfels  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 

cal  society  on  Dec.  9.    A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  12th  century,  a  monument  erected  in  1614  by 

Dowse  was  painted  a  s^ort  time  before  his  de-  the  Siebengebirge  militia  to  their  gallant  leader 

cease  by  Wight  of  Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  Genger,  who  died  on  the  battle  field,  and  an- 

society,  and  now  adorns  the  room  in  which  his  other  in  August,  1858,  in  commemoration  of  tt\fi 

library  is  deposited.  German  war  of  independence.    Here  also  is  a 

DOXOLOGY  (Gr.  bo(a^  glory,  and  Xrya»,  to  famous  quarry  which  furnished  stone  for  the 

ascribe),  in  general,  a  prayer  to  celebrate  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  hence  called  Dom" 

grandeur  and  majesty  of  God.    In  the  Roman  hrueh  (dome  or  cathedral  quarry).    The  beauty 

Catholic  church  it  is  applied  particularly  to  the  of  this  far-famed  mountain  has  been  a  fruitful 

angelic  hymn  or  canticle  of  praise  which  is  sung  theme  with  poets  of  everv  lan4i  but  to  £ng- 

in  celebrating  the  mass,  and  is  otherwise  called  lish  readers  it  is  familiar  chiefly  from  the  well- 

the  Gloria  in  excelsis.     This  is  also  styled  the  known  verses  of  Byron.    Its  name  is  explained 

greater  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less-  by  a  tradition  of  a  dragon  which  inhabited  a 

er,  or  Gloria  Fatriy  which  is  usually  sung  after  cavern  in  its  sides,  and  was  slain  by  Siegfried, 

the  chanting  or  recitation  of  a  psalm.     Both  the  hero  of  the  Nibelnngen  lay. 

doxologies  are  traced  to  the  earliest  periods  of  DRACHMA,  a  measure  both  of  weight  and 

the  church,  and  though  slightly  and  temporarily  value  among  iJie  ancient  Greeks.     In  either 

modified  during  the  prevalence  of  some  here-  case  it  was  composed  of  6  oholi,  and  was  the 

flies,  have  not  been  permanently  changed.  They  yiv  P^^  ^^  ^^  mtno,  and  the  -pmr  P^i^  ^^  ^® 

both  have  a  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Attic  talent.    The  drachma  was  the  principal 

church,  and  are  of  common  use  in  the  service  silver  coin  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  value  was  from 

of  other  branches  of  Protestantism.  15.20  to  17.05  cents.    The  drachma  or  drachm 

DOYLE,  RiOHABD,  an  English  humorous  art-  mentioned  by  Jevrish  writers  was  the  Greek 

ist,  bom  in  London  in  1826.     From  his  father,  coin  which  became  current  among  the  Jews 

Mr.  John  Doyle,  an  able  political  caricaturist,  he  in  the  latest  period  of  their  national  existence, 

inherited  a  taste  for  humorous  illustration,  and  DRACO,  the  author  of  the  first  written  code 

a  few  years  afler  the  establishment  of  "Punch"  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 

became  known  to  the  public  by  his  designs  pub-  published  in  the  4th  year  of  the  89th  Olym- 

lished  in  that  paper.    His  political  caricatures  piad,  621  B.  C.    He  was  of  distinguished  birth 

are  singularly  free  from  direct  personalities  or  and  virtue,  honored  for  his  severe  manners  and 

the  appearance  of  malice,  but  his  humorous  11-  his  large  experience  in  public  afifairs ;  and  the 

lustrations  of  London  life  afford  the  best  exam-  people  of  Athens,  a  prey  to  anarchy,  besought 

pies  of  his  harmless  wit  and  graceful  fancy,  him  to  give  them  a  code  of  laws.^   like  all  the 

The  series  entitled  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  y*  other  legislative  systems  of  antiquity,  the  ^stem 

Englyshe,"  though  ostensibly  caricatures,  are  in  whidi  he  proposed  linked  together  civil  and 
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manl  doties.  He  took  the  citizen  at  the  moment  lime  Porte,  and  is  nsoall  j  held  by  a  Greek,  be- 

of  his  birth,  proscribed  the  manner  in  which  he  longing  to  one  of  the  most  illnstrioos  families 

•hoald  be  nourished  and  educated,  followed  him  of  his  nation.    Most  foreign  ambassadors  and 

with  directions  through  the  differcDt  epochs  of  consuls  in  the  ports  of  the  levant,  and  manj 

life,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  make  travellers,  keep  private  dragomans  at  their  own 

men  free  and  virtuous.    The  penalty  of  death  expeni^. 

was  to  be  inflicted  for  almost  every  crime,  for  DRAGON'  (draco^  IJnn.),  an  ignanian  lizard, 
homicide  and  idleness,  for  sacrilege  and  the  of  the  subfamily  of  aorodonts,  or  tho^  having 
stealing  of  garden  herbs.  The  slightest  offence,  the  teeth  implanted  in  the  bony  substance  of  the 
he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  knew  no  punish-  jaws,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere  by  the  baj«e 
ment  mure  severe  for  the  greatest.  lie  even  of  the  roots.  The  head  of  these  reptiles  is  trian- 
oarried  his  severity  to  a  fantastic  extreme,  or-  gular,  flattened,  and  covered  with  small  irregular 
dering  punishment  to  bo  inflicted  upon  inani-  scales,  sometimes  ridged ;  the  small  circular  and 
mate  things,  as  for  instance  on  a  statue  whoso  tubular  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  the  obtuse 
&11  had  i(\jured  a  man.  So  violent  a  code  could  snout ;  the  tongue  is  thick  and  spongy,  with  a 
not  last,  and  within  30  years  Athens  was  again  round  single  extremity ;  the  anterior  teeth  are 
in  anarchy.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  Solon,  8  or  4,  and  resemble  incisors ;  behind  these  the 
whose  wisdom  and  moderation  cave  to  the  median  ones  are  conical,  like  canines,  aod  then 
Athenians,  not,  as  he  himself  said,  the  best  laws,  are  generally  2  pcurs  in  each  jaw ;  the  posterior 
but  the  best  that  they  were  able  to  support,  teeth,  or  mo]ar»,  are  tricuspid  and  compress- 
Draco  died  at  the  culmination  of  his  glory  upon  ed ;  under  the  neck  is  a  lone  crest  or  dewlan, 
the  isle  of  .£gina.  As  he  entered  the  theatre  and  on  each  side  a  triangular  cutaneous  fold 
he  received  the  acclamations  of  tlie  people,  and  placed  horizontally,  all  3  bavins  in  their  thick- 
was  stifled  amid  the  mass  of  caps,  robes,  and  ness  a  process  from  the  hyoid  bone ;  there  is 
doaks,  which  they  in  accordance  with  their  generally  a  small  cervical  crest  Wliile  some 
custom  threw  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  honor.  t>pecies  have  no  external  ear,  in  others  there  is  a 

DRACUT,  a  post  village  and  township  of  small  cin*ular  membranous  tympanum.     Tha 

ICiddlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Merri-  neck  is  slightly  compresse<l ;   the  body  has  a 

mack  river,  opposite  Lowell,  with  which  it  is  central  dorsal  depression,  and  is  covered  abt>ve 

connected  by  2  oridges,  28  m.  N.  W.  from  Bos-  and  below  with  small  imbricated  ridged  scaler 

ton,  and  16  N.  E.  from  Concord;  pop.  of  the  Dragons  are  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other 

township  in  1850,  8,450;  in  1S55,  1,9GG,  apor-  reptiles  of  this  order  by  the  horizontal  exp.in* 

tioD  of  it  having  been  annexed  to  Lowell   in  sion  of  the  skin  of  the  sides  into  a  kind  of  wing, 

1851.     It  borders  on  New  Hampshire,  and  is  supiK>rted  chiefly  by  the  first  6  false  rib<s  which 

traversed  by  Beaver  river,  which  supplies  it  are  extended  horizontally  outward  instead  of 

with  water  power.    It  is  mainly  an  agricul-  surrounding  the  al>domen.     This  flying  mem- 

tural  towu,  but  in  1855  had  I  cotton  mill  nianu-  brane,  of  a  8i*mioircular  form,  is  about  .*i4  wide 

facturing  $62,000  worth  of  gixnls  per  annum,  as  the  arm  is  long,  free  in  front,  but  attaolied  l*o- 

1  woullcn  mill  producing  47o,OoO  yards  of  stutT,  hind  to  the  antori«)r  imrt  of  the  thifrh ;  in  a  >tato 

and  2  paper  mills  producing  |ly,5<K»  wortli  of  of  rest  the  aniniul  koi-p'i  it   foMcd  like  a   fan 

paiKT.     In  1>*58  it  containcnl  4  chiirrhes.  along  the  l»ody,  and  sprends  it  Uko  a  pararlr.ito 

bUA FT,  a  word  Used  indiscriniinatoly  with  to  sustain  il'whon  leaping  from  bram  h  t? 
the  synonymous  term  Dkauiuit,  from  whioli,  branch ;  it  cannot  be  moved  .v  an  a^^tivo  or.r».i 
according  to  Dr.  Webster,  it  is  corrupto^l.  Al-  of  fli;;ht  like  the  wing  of  a  binl  or  the  hum. 
though  no  less  tlian  17  deflnitiourt  are  ^iven  in  brane  of  the  bat,  but  sorvo't  only  a^  a  p^'^^ivo 
Vis  dictionary,  no  mention  is  made  in  thi-)  or  in  supjiorting  instrument  like  the  ]iar:whnto  m*  "> 
"Wt  reciter's  of  the  common  us<'  of  the  wunl  to  brane  of  the  flying  fupurrel ;  l>oth  surface-*  ^if 
expt^'^4  a  ourrentof  air ;  asthe  draft  of  a  chim-  this  monibrime  are  furni'^hed  with  very  sma!! 
ney — 1«7  sit  in  a  draft  of  air.  In  the  fonner  ap-  sui(»oth  scalesi  The  fore  and  hind  limh<«.  c.iih 
plication  it  is  als«>  u?*i'd  to  exprv>s  quality,  ns  a  with  5  t<K^  are  of  about  the  same  Kn;rh.  :h-» 
chimney  of  strong  dr.ift;  so  tlio  wonl  is  use<l  in  Litter  lieinir  flatttne*!,  with  the  i»*»>teri.»r  Uir.'^r 
the  examiilv  given  by  Dr.  Webster  of  a  cart  of  fringed  with  serrated  scale* ;  there  are  n*)  f.  in- 
easy  dralt,  expressing  "the  quality  uf  being  c»ral  iK>res;  Uie  tail  is  v»'ry  long,  sUn-Jer.  n  i  !»> 
drawn.**  and   flat  at  the  ba«^,  round  at   the   e:i<l.  «:!S 

DKAGOMAX,  an  oriental  wgrd  signifying  rhoml>oid;il  imbricate*!  si\ile<,   "itrM-rj^y  ri-U^i  ! 

interpreter.     It  is  applied,  in  tin..  <)tt<iman  em-  beneath.  Among  tlie  ^[H.riet^  with  ii  vi^r  lo  :>::: 

pire  and  the  courts  'if  the  ftirther  K:ist   and  nanum,  and  t lie  n.^>al  open in;;'^  direct i> !  I:k:«-.k.'- 

of  Barbary,  to   men    whu/kij«»\v  K'Vt-ral  hm-  ly,  are:    I,  the  l*rin^e<l  dragiin  \lK  ,/f'..'-.:*   t, 

goagi'>,  and  make  it  their  Lii-.ine^<«  tn  act  a*!  in-  KuhU,  wit!i  the  thighs  fringi^I  U  hin«!  « ::h  tr.- 

terpri'ten*  between  foreigners  and  tlie  nntive-*.  angular  s<':iles  antl  with  longitu<]inuI  w'  i:.-  !.:..-« 

What  was  formerly  a  ueceAity  \\*t  commercial  on   l!ie  w:n;r«;  tlu-   genera!  ci'It  aV««vo  s-  .... 

relation  !i,  has  Mnee  become  »o  ft»r  puriMise-i  uf  olive  gray    wiili    ^h  ulcs  of    hnwu    in    !-.»■- 

dJftlomacy.     At   Coustantinciple   the   uilice  of  ver?^*  i»:irii!-.,    an«!  wliitinh    Ih-Imw  ;    ih:«t  i-  :i..- 

pnmo  dragoman,  through  wlioni  the  "^iilian  re-  largi><*t  -pccu-itK-M-rilK-*!  hy  Piituvril  and  l*;*'r.:i, 

ceives  the  communicatiuus  of  Chriotian  ani^:i«-  the  t<>t  il  Icngtli  N-ing  ulH.iut  1 1  inche<i.  ..f  u  ■.';.). 

sadors,  is  one  uf  the  most  im|»ortaQt  uf  the  ^?ub-  the  body  U  only  3  ;  it  is  i*vcUilar  to  Ja^a:  2, 
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the  flying  dragon  (D,  Daudinii^  Dum.),  from  arising  from  a  firm  thorax  fonned  of  8  united 
Java,  of  a  grayish  color  above  with  black  spots,  segments ;  the  abdomen  is  very  long,  a  flattened 
and  the  wings  marbled  with  the  same  ;  total  cylinder,  soft,  without  sting  or  piercer,  and  in 
length  about  9  inches :  8,  the  Timor  dragon  the  males  terminated  by  2  uunelliu*  appendages. 
(D.  Timoremi^  Peron.),  with  wings  spotted  In  some  genera  the  male  sexual  organs  are 
with  brown  on  a  reddish  ground,  and  a  row  of  placed  in  the  2d  abdomind  ring,  and  those  of 
ridged  scales  larger  than  the  rest  on  each  side  the  female  in  the  last  ring,  which  requires  an 
of  the  median  line  of  the  back  ;  length  about  8  unusual  position  in  the  act  of  reproduction ;  the 
inches ;  probably  a  variety  of  the  last :  4,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  aquatic  plants  be- 
banded  dragon  (2>.  quinquefasciatui^  Gray),  neath  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  their 
with  5  brown  bands  traversing  the  upper  sur-  lightness  and  beauty  the  French  call  them  d&- 
face  of  wings  and  back ;  from  the  East  Indies ;  moUeUes,  Eirby  speaks  of  their  *'  dress  ^  as 
about  10  inches  long.  The  dragon  of  Dussu-  "  silky,  brilliant,  and  variegated,  and  trimmed 
mier  (2>.  Zhtssumieri,  Dum.)  has  the  nostrils  with  the  finest  lace ;"  Mouffet  says  they  "  set 
opening  vertically,  the  wings  spotted  with  forth  nature's  elegancy  beyond  the  expression 
brown  near,  the  body  and  widely  marbled  with  of  art ;"  yet  with  all  theit  gay  coloring  they  are 
the  same  on  their  upper  free  edge,  and  a  black  among  the  most  voracious  and  cruel  of  insects, 
band  across  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck ;  darting  with  hawk-like  swiftness  and  ferocity 
length  about  8  inches  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  con-  upon  gnats,  mosquitoes,  butterflies,  and  almost 
tinent  of  India.  The  red-bearded  dragon  (2>.  any  soft-bodied  winged  insect,  eating  even  their 
kmmatopogony  Boie),  from  Java,  has  vertical  own  species.  They  are  not  only  in  no  way  inja- 
nostrils,  and  a  large  black  spot  on  each  side  of  rioustoman,  attacking  neither  his  person,  cattle^ 
the  red  gular  pouch ;  length  about  9  inches,  nor  crops,  but  are  directly  beneficial  in  destroy- 
There  are  2  species  which  have  the  tympanum  ing  many  noxious  insects.  They  hover  overpools 
concealed  under  the  skin,  constituting  the  genus  in  search  of  prey,  or  dart  from  a  post  or  fence  up- 
draeunculut  of  Wiegmann ;  these  are  the  lined  on  insects  coming  near ;  having  caught  one,  they 
dragon  (2>.  lineatu^  Daudin)  of  Amboyna  and  alight  to  devour  it,  first  pulling  off  the  wings;  in 
Celebes,  about  6^  inches  long,  with  the  back  ash-  their  habits  they  resemble  the  fly-catchers  among 
colored,  and  the  wings  grayish  brown  with  birds.  They  are  equally  carnivorous  in  the  larva 
longitudinal  white  lines ;  the  Philippine  dragon  state,  which  they  pass  in  the  water.  The  larva 
(D.spihptertu^  Wiegm.),  from  the  neighborhood  are  without  wings;  they  have  6  feet,  and  a  very 
of  Manila,  abont  8^  inches  long,  with  red  wings  complicated  arrangement  of  the  parts  forming 
spotted  with  black  or  brown,  and  throat  yellow  the  under  lip,  which  covers  Uie  face  like  a  mask, 
with  black  dots.  Dragons  live  almost  entirely  concealing  the  mouth,  and  serving  by  the  unfold- 
in  trees,  and  feed  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  ing  of  its  plates  for  seizing  and  conveying  food 
with  dexterity.  to  the  mouth ;  they  crawl  stealthily  along  the 

DRAGON,  an  animal  often  alluded  to  in  the  bottom,  like  a  cat,  and  when  within  reach  sprins 

Bible,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  crocodile,  and  their  Jointed  mask  upon  insects  and  even  small 

by  others  to  refer,  in  some  passages,  to  a  species  fishes  with  great  precision.    By  a  valvular  ap- 

of  giant  serpent,  or  to  a  wild  beast  like  the  jack-  paratus  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  these  larvss  draw 

al  or  wolf.    According  to  Robinson's  Calmet,  it  m  and  expel  water,  using  the  jet  against  the 

is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  had  in  mind  surrounding  stationary  fluid  as  a  means  of  loco- 

the  enormous  boa  of  Africa  and  the  East  when  motion ;  the  currents  thus  produced  also  bring 

he  described  the  symbolic  great  red  dragon. —  insects  within  reach  of  the  jaws,  and  doubtless 

In  mythology,  the  dragon  is  a  fantastic  animal,  serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  respiration,  though 

variously  represented  as  of  immense  size,  with  respiratory  trachece  ^so  exist  on  the  sides  of  the 

wings,  thorny  crests,  powerful  claws,  and  a  body.    They  remain  several  months  in  the  wa- 

snaky  tail  and  motion.    He  figured  in  the  an-  ter,  and  change  their  skins  several  times.    The 

cient  conceptions  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  clas-  nymphs  have  rudimentary  wings,  and  when 

sical  nations,  was  a  familiar  subject  in  the  middle  they  are  ready  to  assume  their  final  change,  thft 

ages,  is  still  an  emblem  of  universal  use  among  brilliant  eyes  of  the  future  fly  may  be  seen 

the  Chinese,  and  seems  to  have  existed  almost  through  the  envelope,  which  becomes  more 

everywhere  except  in  nature.  transparent;  they  crawl  out  of  the  water  upon 

DRAGON-FLY  ^ItbellulOy  Linn.),  an  insect  some  bank  or  aquatic  plant,  where  the  pupa  skin 

of  the  family  iubulieornes  of  Latreille,  and  the  becomes  dry  and  crisp  and  bursts  open  on  the 

order  neuroptera.    The  insects  of  this  genus,  in  back ;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  perfect  insect 

this  country  commonly  called  "  devil's  needles,"  are  slowly  thrust  and  drawn  out,  the  wings  grad- 

in  the  perfect  form  are  light  and  graceftd  fliers,  ually  expand  themselves  and  become  smooth, 

of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautifS  colors,  with  and  the  body  and  limbs  assume  their  just  pro- 

4  large,  shining,  delicate  wings  of  nearly  equal  portions.    During  the  drying  of  the  wings  the 

size ;  the  mouth  is  arranged  for  crushing  insect  msect  bends  the  body  into  a  crescentic  form, 

prey,  provided  with  strong  homy  mandibles  and  that  their  delicate  tissue  may  not  be  disturbed 

spiny  maxilla) ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  large,  and  by  contact  with  any  foreign  substance.    The 

brilliant,  with  3  stemmata  upon  the  top  of  the  anterior  nervures  of  the  wings  must  be  very 

head ;  the  antenn©  consist  of  from  3  to  6  joints ;  strong,  though  light,  to  enable  the  rapid  vibra- 

the  legs  are  short,  6  in  number,  directed  forward,  tions  of  these  organs  to  be  performed ;  their  seo- 
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Hon,  as  in  the  butterfly,  would  probably  prownt  ftntry^bnttfa^wereTediioedtorfiinfo 

the  form  found  by  engineers  to  be  that  <^  the  by  his  socoeasor.    The  first  oorps  of  d 

beem  of  greatest  strength  and  lightness,  Tis. :  in  England,  called  the  rpyal  regimeoi 

the  greatest  amoont  of  material  thrown  into  the  goons  of  North3ritain,  waa  raised  in  liSl, 

oral  flanges,  oonneeted  by  the  thinnest  possible  is  now  the  Scots  sreys.    There  are  two  rmA- 

median  support.    AocordingtoDrnry,tnesein-  mentsofdragoooamtheH.  8.  army.  (SaaMsa 

sects  are  2  yeara  in  reaching  the  peifeot  form  Oatalbt.) 

from  the  egg ;  after  flying  sboat  a  few  weeks,  DRAGUIOKAN,  a  town  of  Ftane^  canM 

and  haTing  performed  the  act  of  reproduction,  of  the  department  <^  Yar,  41  m.  N.  £.  fima  Taip 

the  wings  become  ragged,  the  strength  foils,  and  km ;  pop.  in  1866^  9,900.    It  rises  in  the  midil 

they  soon  die.    They  are  sometimes  seen  in  im-  of  a  fertile  ralley,  sunroonded  by  high  hOlaaov* 

mense  swarms;  K.  Poey  says  that  at  certain  ered  with  rich  Thieyards.    Itiswdl  boiki  widl 

seasons  of  the  year  the  north  winds  sweep  hosts  seyeral  elegant  edificea,  and  nnmerooalbi 

of  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  Havana ;  in  It  oontaina  a  library  of  10,000  Tohuneai 

Belgium  in  1864  aswarm  was  seen  extending  f  which  are  a  few  Tery  Talnable  worin^  a 

of  a  mile,  and  requiring  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  of  medals  and  of  natural  hiatory,  law 

a  giren  spot,  the  lowest  indiridnals  flying  at  a  parish  church,  and  a  fine  elodc  tower, 

httght  of  abont  6  feet    The  restricted  senus  nabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  aOk 

UbMula^  of  which  nesriy  20  ^>ecies  imiabit  and  soap  works  of  the  enyirons,  and  In  ps 

Kew  England,  has  a  flattcoied,  moderately  long  ing  and  sdling  dire  oiL    Draguignan  Is  an  an* 

body,  an  almost  globular  head,  the  eyes  cootign-  dent  town ;  was  last  fortified  in  1615 ;  i 

ons  or  approximate,  and  the  wings  horizontal  possession  was  a  matter  of  contention  in 

when  at  rest    The  larm  are  short  and  thick,  of  the  wars  of  France, 

of  a  rough  aimearance,  and  a  dirty  color;  they  DRAINAGE,  theart  of  freeing  land 

hayeS  appendaaes  to  the  tail    The  genus  osi-  perfluoos  water  by  cansinaittoflowoflrin 

na  (Fab.)  indodes  the  large  species,  with  long  nels  or  throurii  porous  sobstanoea.    The 

slender  bodies,  which  keep  the  wings  expand-  of  drdnage  adopted  for  dties  and  towns  Is 

ed  when  at  rest ;  the  harm  are  larger,  lonff  monly  described  aa  Bkwxbaoi,  and  wiU  be  a»» 

and  slender,  with  the  abdomen  fiat  below  and  ticed  under  this  head,  as  that  of  minea  in  tka 

rounded  aboye;  this  indudes  the  L»  (^nrndii  arUdedeyotedtothatsuljject  (SeealaoFmft) 

(Linn.X  the  largest  and  most  predaceous  of  the  The  art  is  of  especial  interest  in  its  lyptinatlsB 

British  genera;  there  are  about  a  dozen  roecies  to  Uie  reddming  of  wet  lands,  and  the  impraf- 

in  Massachusetts.    In  the  genus  agriam  (Fth,)  ment  of  those  tlmugh  which  the  water  llmifidlB 

the  wings  are  perpendicular  during  repose,  the  npon  them  in  nun,  or  is  brought  by  anbtana 

head  transyersal,  and  the  eyes  for  apart ;  tUs  nean  channels,  does  not  find  a  ready  exit.    Tka 

indodes  the  spedes  with  the  slender  and  filiform  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  art  anpean  ta 

abdomen,  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length ;  haye  been  appreciated  by  the  andent  KoeaaM^ 

the  lanrs  are  small,  with  round  dender  IxMies  who  are  known  to  have  coustructed  open  draina 

terminating  in  8  feathery  appendages;  there  are  for  conveying  away  tlie  soperficid  water  tram 

about  10  northern  species  well  known,  many  of  their  lands,  and  to  have  laid  underground  wa* 

them  delicate  and  beautifal ;  among  the  foreign  ter  pipes  of  earthenware,  which  some  soppoea 

species  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  insects,  were  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  are  with 

Many  of  the  finest  American  species  of  this  more  probability  referred  by  others  to  the  pnr- 

fomily  are  described  and  figured  by  Drury.  poses  of  aqueducts  for  soppljing  water  to  their 

DRAGOITS  BLOOD.    See  Balsams.  houses.    In  England  poblio  attention  waa  di* 

DRAGOONS  (Fr.  dragom^  from  Lat  dractnuh  rected  to  the  injurious  efiects  of  water  retained 

Httf,  a  standard  bearer),  a  spedes  of  cavdry  first  in  cultivated  lands  by  the  treatise  of  Capt  Wal- 

introduced  by  Marshal  de  Brissac  in  France  in  ter  Blyth  in  1653.    In  this  work  the  tendency 

the  16th  century,  when  they  were  armed  with  of  wet  lands  to  produce  the  flag  and  mah  in* 

muskets  and  trained  to  flght  according  to  dr-  stead  of  usefd  crops  was  forcibly  portrayed,  and 

enmstanoes,  either  as  cavalry  or  in&ntry.   They  the  remedy  of  deep  drainage  as  strongly  niged. 

manceuvred  either  in  or  out  of  the  line,  extended  The  author  condemned  the  shallow  open  didna 

themselves  as  skirmishers  on  the  wings,  fired  in  common  use,  and   recommended  straigbi 

npon  the  enemy,  and  tlien  deployed  behind  a  trenches  reaching  below  the  spring  of  ^  cdd« 

column  ofin&ntry  to  reload  their  pieoet,  prompt-  spewing,  moyst  water,**  which  be  rcptfded  aa 

ly  returning  again  npon  their  ail  versaries.  They  the  source  of  the  ^^  corruption  that  feeds  and 

were  subseouently  of  especid  ser^-ice  in  passing  nourbheth  the  rash  or  fia^**  even  to  the  d«och 

rivers  and  oefiles,  and  as  an  escort  for  toe  bag-  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  trsDchsa 

gage  and  convoys  of  artillery.    In  the  18th  cen-  with  stones,  or  with  fsggots  covered  over  with 

tunr  they  lost  thdr  hybrid  character,  were  gen-  turt    It  was  long,  however,  aAer  bis  time  b^ 

erally  used  as  cavalry,  and  now  form  in  most  of  fbre  the  excellence  of  tliis  system  was  generally 

the  European  armies  a  grade  between  coirawiers  recognixed,  and  little  attention  appears  to  hava 

and  hussars,  mounted  on  horses  too  heavy  for  been  directed  to  the  8ul;|eci  until  tne  latter  pait 

the  latter  and  too  light  lor  the  former.    Xiclio-  of  the  next  century.    About  the  y«ar  1764  a 

las  of  Russia  createdf  a  dragoon  oorps  of  6  regi-  shrewd  fanner  of  Warwickshire,  Mr.  Elkinatoii, 

aaota  dangnad  to  act  eimr  aa  cavalry  or  in-  mideriodc  to  investigata  tba  peealbr  qnalitiaa 
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of  one  of  his  fields  in  which  the  sheep  were  depth  of  7  inches  may  he  nused  10^  ahoTe  that 

badly  affected  by  the  rot    He  discovered  that  of  nndrained  adjoining  land  of  the  same  quality, 

when  an  impervious  stratum  beneath  the  soil  was  Thus  drainage  produces  the  effect  of  a  warmer 

perforated  with  an  iron  bar,  the  water  confined  dimate,  and  may  add  in  fact  many  days  to  the 

below  welled  up  and  flowed  away;  and  he  hence  length  of  the  season;  and  this  not  merely  by 

inferred  that  the  water  in  wet  lands  came  chief-  reason  of  the  warmth  extended  for  a  longer 

ly  from  subterranean  sources,  and  might  be  re-  period,  but  in  the  spring  the  soil  is  sooner  pre- 

moved  by  tapping  the  stratum  that  confined  pared  for  cultivation,  and  may  be  in  condition 

it,  and  thus  letting  off  the  superfluous  quan-  for  ploughing  and  planting  even  two  weeks  be- 

tity*    On  this  theory  he  established  an  original  fore  neighboring  land  of  similar  quality  in  other 

tystem  of  drunage,  and  was  himself  remarkably  respects  would  admit  of  the  passage  of  oxen  and 

Bocoessful  in  seeking  out  the  sources  of  the  wa-  horses  for  working.  An  instance  of  such  a  gain 

ter,  the  supplies  of  which,  after  reaching  by  an  in  time  was  reported  in  1856  by  the  secretary 

anger,  he  drew  off  in  a  single  deep  channel  dug  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  Maine, 

for  the  purpose.    This  system  came  into  exten-  In  the  late  spring  of  tlie  northern  states,  where 

ave  practice  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  its  the  snow  often  lies  in  April,  and  the  ground  is 

imperfections  were  not  fully  appreciated  tUl  saturated  with  moisture  in  May,  the  i^vantage 

after  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Mr.  thus  secured  is  of  great  importance.    While 

James  Smith  of  Deanston,  first  brought  forward  frequent  accession  of  water  is  a  great  benefit  to 

in  1828.    This,  which  its  inventor  called  fre-  lands  through  which  it  finds  a  ready  passage, 

auent  or  thorough  drainage,  and  others  named  its  retention  impairs  in  various  ways  the  fertil- 
tte  Deanston  system,  was  contrived  with  refer-  ity  of  the  soil  It  prevents  the  pulverization 
ence  to  the  removal  of  the  water  collected  by  of  the  earth  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  the 
rains  upon  the  surfiice,  as  well  as  that  lying  b^  circulation  of  air  to  the  roots  of  tlie  plants, 
neath  the  soil,  and  was  in  fact  the  practice  It  nourishes  a  growth  of  noxious  plants,  and  in 
recommended  nearly  200  years  before  by  Capt  woodlands  its  injurious  effect  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
Blyth.  A  series  of  parallel  drains  were  sunk  in  duction  of  many  lichens,  fungi,  and  other  para- 
the  direction  of  most  rapid  descent,  and  be-  sites  upon  the  trees.  Even  the  cattle  and 
ing  partially  filled  with  stones  small  enough  to  sheep  pastured  upon  wet  lands  are  subject  to 
pass  through  a  8-inch  ring,  were  covered  over  diseases  from  which  those  in  dry  fields  are  com- 
with  soil  At  the  bottom  a  main  drain  was  con-  paratively  free,  and  are  moreover  pestered  by 
atrncted,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  oonvey  away  swarms  of  files  and  mosquitoes,  which  disappear 
all  tlie  water  f^om  the  smaller  drams,  and  this  as  the  same  lands  are  drained.  Man  himself  is 
he  directed  should  be  made  in  stone  work  or  often  the  greatest  sufferer  from  nndrained  lands, 
with  tiles.  The  new  practice  met  with  great  whidi  tend  to  engender  fevers  and  agues ;  and 
opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  method  of  these  are  known  to  prevail  long  after  Uie  forests 
I^ington,  but  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  have  been  removed,  showing  that  the  cause  is 
the  only  complete  system  applicable  in  all  cases,  not  so  much  the  decay  of  largo  bodies  of  vegeta- 
In  some  instances  the  other  plan  may  no  doubt  ble  matter,  as  the  cold  dampness  produced  by 
be  economically  adopted.  The  drains  came  at  the  saturation  of  the  earth  with  moisture.  By 
last  to  be  made  chiefiy  of  tiles,  for  the  manu-  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  of 
fJEU^ture  of  which  the  first  machine  was  invented  Boston,  it  appears  that  consumption  also  is  more 
by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The  practice  has  prevalent  in  Uiose  localities  in  Massachusetts 
been  successfully  introduced  into  Uie  United  which  are  badly  drained,  50  out  of  55  districts  in 
States;  and  in  Albany  and  New  York  draining  the  state  of  decidedly  consumptive  character  be- 
tiles  are  already  a  considerable  branch  of  mann-  ing  found  wet  by  contiguity  to  ponds  or  marshes, 
facture.  They  are  also  made  in  New  Jersey,  or  by  reason  of  low  and  springy  lands.  In  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Their  forms  and  the  vicinity  of  the  wet  and  unhealthy  localities  are 
manner  in  which  they  are  used  will  be  described  often  found  others  which  appear  to  be  as  free 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  necessity  and  from  any  tendency  to  induce  or  aggravate  the 
effects  of  drmnage. — ^Wet  lands  are  well  known  disease  as  the  distant  regions  to  which  patients 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  large  are  sent  for  recovery.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  fully 
crops ;  it  is  also  true  that  grains,  potatoes,  grass,  established  by  experience,  that  nndrained  lands 
dec.,  are  of  sounder  and  better  quality  when  are  more  liable  to  suffer  firom  drought  than  those 
grown  upon  lands  not  subject  to  excess  of  moist-  thoroughly  drained.  The  former  in  a  dry  time 
nre.  The  soils  that  retiun  it  are  correctly  de-  become  baked  and  compact,  and  do  not  readUy 
scribed  as  cold,  while  tihe  more  porous  soils  absorb  moisture  fh>m  the  atmosphere ;  but  a 
of  a  sandy  nature  are  called  warm.  The  former  well  pulverized  and  open  soil  receives  into  its 
are  chilled  by  the  evaporation  continually  going  pores  and  absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  dew  and 
on,  while  the  latter  are  warmed  below  by  tiie  rain  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  The  moistore  finds 
water  which  percolates  through  fh>m  l^e  sur-  its  way  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil,  and  is 
face,  and  are  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  there  taken  up  by  the  rootlets,  which  penetrate 
sun^s  rays.  By  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Parkes  deep  into  the  loosened  materials.  Deep  or  sub- 
in  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  it  appears  that  by  giving  soil  ploughing  is  thus  seen  to  be  most  ad  van- 
free  passage  to  the  water  through  a  cold  sou  tageously  employed  in  connection  with  under- 
by  thorough  drainage,  its  temperature  at  the  draining.    The  same  cause  which  prevents  the 
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penetration  of  the  water  alio  keeps  near  the  oanaingdayi'eaBl>mafaiiHiMiaaJlMaaliiii|^a» 

mr&oe  the  fertiliilng  aabatanoea  applied  aa  OQiniikte  to  obatroct  the  drafaiigs.     TIm  kaH 

mannie;  and  theae  ezpoaed  to  the  heat  of  the  ftll  admitted  hf  moat  anthoridea  te  Hm  «aal 

son  aro  in  great  part  ^aaipated,  their  rioheat  alaed  drains  ia  not  leaa  than  1  in  600  or  tHh 

ywitywyni^i^  pnftimMi  gojpg  mf  in  eThalatiopa  to  but  ao  gentle  a  ilope  ia  rar^  aMaable  ;  fatoi^ 

be  predintated  hj  the  ndna  npon  other  knda.  not  leaa  than  1  in  900.    The  depHi  geawa^f 

TJnoridned  adla  in  oold  dimatea  aoflfisr  firam  an-  agreed  upon  aa  the  beat  is  ai  leaat  4  Ibel.    Tie 

other  oanae.    They  are  liable  tq  fireeie  when  tUea  are  at  thia  depth  rarelj  readied  bj  a  bai4 

aatorated  withmotftnre;  and  as  thej  the w,  or:  frost,  and  are  not  diatorbea  by  the  fii  uiiia  af 

in  popular  langoage,  aa  thefroat  cornea  out  of  theaabsollploii^whiehpeDciriitsaAlbwiMih 

thegroimd,  they  are  so  heaved  and  broken  op^  ea  over  8  leet  oebw  the  anribee.    TUi  daplh 

that  the  roota  oi  the  graaaea  and  winter  gnuna  ia  ako  lowerthan  the  rootaof  moatof  tbeema 

are  thrown  oat,  and  ue  pUints  are  destroyed;  are  likely  to  extend;  hot  the  Iflea  caaaol  (a 

this  is  what  ia  called  winter-killed.    By  drain-  placed  b^yiHid  the  po«ibiHty<'fii\)oi7'fNMBte 

ing  and  sabsoiling,  a  wsy  is  opened  ibr  the  roots  of  wUlows,  poplars,  and  other  tmua  whiah 

moistore  to  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  fifost^  strike  down  in  an  open  soil  to  nneeitiiiidaiiAaL 

and  thesoilislelttoodrytobe  ^storbed  by  Theh-  distance  apart  shoold  depend  upon  ftkm 

the  thaws  of  siHring.*-IVom  these  remsrks  may  natore  of  the  aoiL    In  compact  days  thajhif^ 

be  intered  the  inotility  of  mere  aaor&ce  drain-  been  set  within  15  feet  of  each  oihsr  ;  b«t  fMB 

ing.    Open  trenchea  may  conyey  away  the  aar-  ia  nnneceassrily  dose.  IfthesobaoO  MclaiysTt 

flboe  water,  bat  do  not  reach  the  cold  stsgnating  it  ia  not  well  to  exceed  SO  feet;  Ibr  If  the 

xepontoriea  benea^  the  aoil,  which  check  that  draina  once  laid  are  Ibond  to  be  infifllw<Mi^  aa 

free  droolation  of  flaida  which  ia  aa  essentisl  to  they  hsTc  in  manv  inatances  proved,  Um  ci^ 

the  health  of  TegetaUe  bodiea  as  that  of  the  air  expedient  is  to  make  an  additional  one  batwaa 

to  animals.    Sack  ditches  shoald  be  nsed  only  esch  8of  theoriginal  set  If  theaobaoii  Isthj 

aa  brooks  in  the  loweatgroonds  to  conTcy  away  poroos,  the  tiles  maybedaced  401iMt  apart; 

the  water  discharged  into  them  by  the  ander-  oat  if  triala  at  a  greater  diitanee  than  tibfa  are 

mroond  drains  comlnff  down  the  slopes.    Deep  erer  fbond  effectnal,  it  ia  bcHcTed  their  aaoeas 

mtchea  partially  fitted  with  smsll  stones  or  witn  shoold  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  EDdngtsi^ 

bmah,  or  lidd  at  bottom  with  flat  stones,  are  the  drains  tapping  a  porooa  atratom  *^*"^Hif"fff 

fyond  by  long  experience  to  be  not  so  wett  water  which  was  kept  from  fiowios  1^  as  !»• 

adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  soagfat  for  aa  perrioos  OTcrl^ng  stratom.  The  eflbet  of  draiai 

drains  laid  with  tQea.  «Theae  are  sMxi  pipes  Is  not  always pereeired  immediateiy  after  bsa> j 

mooldedand  baked  of  brick  day.    Some  are  of  raina.    Some  time  ia  reqoired  Ibr  a  drj  aofl  la 

cylindrical  shape:  and  in  oth«rS|  cslled  the  become  satorated,  and  the  motaUire  Is  fSbm 

horse-shoe  tile,  the  section  is  an  incomplete  mdoally  gi^en  oif  bdow.    Tlie  pkata  tbss 

drde,  and  when  laid  the  tiles  are  placed  upon  Baye  saffident  opportaaity  to  obtain  tbm  bcaa- 

the  3  edges,  either  directly  npon  the  groand,  fit  of  the  water  which  pasMs  Uiroogji,  and  bd 

or  separated  from  it  by  the  interrention  of  fiat  danger  is  incurred  of  OTerdrainage,  eapedally  aa 

pieces  of  the  same  material,  placed  so  ss  to  the  lands  are  left  in  better  CMiditioo,   aa  al- 

Dreak  joints  with  the  tiles.    In  another  form  ready  stated,  for  absorbing  atrocspJ^eric  wior. 

which  18  Tcry  generally  need,  called  the  sole  tile^  In  stiff  dajey  soils  the  operatioo,  thoo^  it 

the  flat  bottom  piece,  instesd  of  being  separate,  would  at  first  appear  impractieabte,  li  greathr 

is  a  part  of  the  tile  itself^  and  is  the  foot  upon  fiicilitated  by  the  property  of  (he  daya  to  sbrtek 

which  it  stands.    This  and  the  pipe  tile  are  and  open  in  cracks  in  passing  from  a  wee  to  a 

considered  far  saperior  to  the  horse-shoe.   Tiles  dry  state.    This  process  commences  near  fStm 

are  made  of  Tsnoos  sizes  from  8  to  8  inches  drains,  and  the  cracks  extend  back,  aerriag  aa 

diameter,  moulded  by  machinea  in  lengths  of  they  open  as  minorcbannelsforleading  the  water 

about  a  foot,  and  baked  as  thorooghly  as  com-  down  to  the  tile  beds.    Ther  hsTc  Men  traeid 

mou  hard-burned  bricks.    They  are  carefhily  atretching  across  throagh  tne  day  with  iann* 

aet  in  the  ground  end  to  end;  but  the  cylindri-  merable  ramificationa  nearly  from  one  drdn  to 

eal  pip^  are  often  fyimished  with  a  colhu*  the  next;  and  thoogh  they  dose  agdn  when  Tery 

which  dips  OTcr  and  holds  8  adjoining  ends,  wet,  they  stiU  let  water  paaa  alooff  their  lioes.^ 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  dug  with  excavat-  The  most  extensiTe  agnoultard  drainage  opera* 

ing  tools,  msde  for   the  purpose,  just  wide  tions  in  the  United  Stateaareon  the  farm  of  Mr. 

enough  to  admit  the  tiles.    The  water  filtering  Jdin  Johnston,  nesr  Genera,  N.  T.  By  steadily 

threngh  the  aoil  passes  into  the  pipes  by  the  porsuing  the  practice  fbr  ahoot  80  yean,  he  haa 

Bomeroua  Jointa,  entering  chiefly  at  the  hot-  aocompUshed  the  laying  <tf  810,000  tiles,  or  orcr 

torn,  and  the  mnltidication  of  these  Jointa  is  47  m.    An  insUnce  Si  thdr  beneficial  Hk€% 

the  chief  object  of  the  short  lengths.    Tilea  was  observed  a  few  rears  since,  when  by  the 

should  always  be  imbedded  in  compact  soil,  and  destmctire  sction  of  the  midge  the  crop  of 

at  a  depth  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  con-  wheat  upon  6  awning  fiffma  waa  redaecd  to 

tour  of  the  groand  aawell  aa  other  drcum-  7  bosbelsper  acre,  whilehec^tainedSf  bodidiL 

stances.    A  sufficient  slope  most  be  secured  fur  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  fai  tlie  central 

the  water  to  flow  readily  through  the  draina  park  of  New  York  dty,  under  the  dlreeticMi  of 

There  ahoukl  be  nointecroptiooato  thedesoenl^  Qeorge  £.  Waring,  Em^  Is  rery  oomplcca^aad 
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exhibits  some  peculiar  features.  The  soil  is  mills.  The  great  difScnlty  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  a  clay  loam^  and  in  this  the  drdns  are  in  secoring  main  channels  of  sufficient  capacity 
dug  mostly  n*om  4  to  5  feet  deep,  at  distances  to  discharge  the  waters  in  time  of  freshets ;  and 
apart  of  40  feet,  and  directed  down  the  line  of  through  want  of  these  the  banks  were  often 
steepest  descent.  The  depths  of  t^p  excayations  overflowed,  and  the  former  works  washed  away, 
are  regulated  by  grade  stakes  set  at  the  inter-  Among  the  numerous  drainage  channels  cut 
sections  of  the  drains,  and  at  various  points  on  throng  these  lands  are  2  nearly  parallel,  of 
their  lines,  the  levels  of  which  are  taken,  as  in  more  than  20  m.  in  length,  and  both  navigable, 
railroad  excavations,  and  from  these  points  the  serving  to  cut  off  a  long  circuitous  route  of  Uie 
whole  plan  is  prepared.  In  this  no  fall  is  ad-  river  Ouse.  By  other  direct  channels  madedur- 
mitted  less  than  1  in  200,  and  no  diminishing  ing  the  present  century  above  the  outlet  of  the 
slope  toward  the  outlet  if  thb  can  be  avoided,  same  river,  and  also  of  the  neighboring  river 
The  small  drains  discharge  into  the  tops  of  the  Nene,  many  thousand  acres  more  of  land  have 
main  drains.  Where  a  diminishing  slope  toward  been  reclaimed.  The  steam  engine  has  been 
the  discharge  cannot  be  avoided,  a  '^  silt  basin"  advantageously  substituted  in  many  instances 
or  catch-pool,  formed  of  brick  or  of  a  large  for  the  windmills ;  and  it  has  been  found  prao- 
tile  set  on  end,  is  placed  on  the  line  of  the  ticable  to  estimate  closely  the  power  ana  ex- 
drain  to  retain  the  sediment.  A  silt  basin  of  pense  required  to  keep  an  area  of  given  ex- 
about  8  cubic  feet  capacity  receives  the  drain  of  tent  thoroughly  drained,  the  drainage  from 
every  20  acres.  It  is  built  up  to  the  surface,  neighboring  nigh  lands  being  cut  off  by  catch 
and  furnished  with  an  iron  cover,  secured  by  drains,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must 
lock.  This  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  be  raised  being  known.  The  annual  fall  of  rain 
at  any  time  the  condition  of  the  drainage,  and  averaging  26  inches,  there  would  be,  with  a 
of  removing  the  sediment  which  is  deposited,  very  m<^erate  allowance  for  evaporation,  2 
By  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  work  kept  in  inches  per  month  of  water  to  be  raised,  or  H 
the  office,  changes  and  additions  may  at  any  time  cubic  roet  of  water  as  a  maximum  on  every 
be  introauoed  in  accordance  with  the  general  square  yard  of  surface.  The  amount  upon  an 
system. — ^Ilie  expense  of  underground  drainage  acre,  or  7,260  cubic  feet,  may  be  raised  to  the 
seriously  checks  the  extension  of  the  practice,  height  of  10  feet  and  discharged  in  about  8 
The  2-inch  sole  tile,  or  2i-inch  horse-shoe  tile,  hours  and  10  minutes  by  the  power  of  one 
costs  $12  per  1,000  feet  length,  and  the  prices  horse.  A  steam  engine  of  10  horse  power  could 
rapidly  increase  up  to  $80  for  1,000  feet  of  6-  then  each  month  raise  to  the  same  height  and 
inch  sole  tile,  and  $60  for  the  same  length  of  discharge  the  water  from  1,000  acres  in  282 
6i-inch  horse-shoe  tile.  The  least  expense  per  hours.  Similar  calculations  may  be  made  for  the 
acre  in  nearly  all  arable  soils  for  proper  drains  dnunageof  submerged  lands  in  the  United  States, 
properly  constructed  may  be  estimated  at  from  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in 
$85  to  $50. — In  Europe  the  largest  draining  oper-  the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  district  from  that 
ations  have  been  those  designed  for  reclaiming  which  occurs  in  England. — ^The  drainage  of  the 
unmense  tracts  of  submerged  or  boggy  lands.  Haarlem  lake  in  HoUand,  undertaken  in  1880, 
some  of  which  were  altogether  below  the  level  was  a  gigantic  operation  of  this  class.  From  an 
of  natural  drainage.  As  early  as  1486  attention  area  of  70  sq.  m.  of  average  depth  of  water  of 
was  directed  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  12}  feet,  situated  below  the  level  of  any  eluicea 
fens  bordering  the  river  Ouse  and  its  tributary  that  could  be  constructed,  it  was  required  to 
brooks.  These  covered  an  area  of  some  400,000  raise  the  water  an  average  height  of  16  feet, 
acres  of  land,  which  in  ancient  times  i^pears  to  and  to  an  estimated  possible  amount  of  85,000,- 
have  been  in  a  condition  for  cultivation.  The  000  tons  in  a  single  month.  An  enormous 
tract  is  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunting-  steam  engine  was  constructed  in  London  for 
denshire,  extending  into  the  adjoining  counties,  working  11  pumps  of  68  inches  diameter  each, 
by  the  high  ridges  of  which  it  is  bounded.  It  and  10  feet  stroke,  the  maximum  capacity  or 
receives  the  waters  of  9  counties,  and  presents  all  which  was  to  raise  112  tons  of  water  10  feet 
but  very  limited  natural  channels  for  conveying  at  each  stroke.  These  were  set  around  the  cir- 
these  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  K  The  attempts  cular  tower  which  contained  the  engine,  and 
to  embank  and  deepen  these  in  the  15th  cen-  from  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  bslance 
tury  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  undertaking  beams  radiated— none  for  each  pump.  They 
was  abandoned  till  1684.  when  it  was  renewed  raised  in  actual  work  66  tons  per  stroke,  dis- 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford.  In  8  years  he  ex-  charging  the  water  in  a  Urge  canal  88  miles  in 
pended  £100,000  in  embankments  for  keep-  length,  and  from  115  to  180  feet  in  width,  which 
ing  out  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  removing  had  previously  been  constructed  around  the  area, 
those  within  by  pumping  machinery  and  dis-  Two  other  similar  engines  were  applied  to  the 
charging  them  over  the  dikes.  This  attempt  same  work,  and  the  pumping  was  continued 
also  failed;  but  in  1649  his  son  recommenced  from  May,  1848,  to  July  1, 1852.  Then  the  area 
operations,  and  finally  succeeded  after  the  ex-  was  thoroughly  dnuned,  and  the  lands  were 
penditure  of  £300,000  more.  From  that  time  ready  to  be  divided  out  for  sale.  The  entire 
the  lands  reclaimed — now  known  as  the  Bedford  expenses  from  the  commencement  of  opera- 
Level— have  been  kept  free  from  water  by  tions  in  1889  to  the  close  of  1855  were  esti- 
means  of  efficient  machinery,  worked  by  wind-  mated  at  £748,445,  which  would  be  more  than 
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paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  laDds,  not  calculated  or  intended  for  permanent 
the  greater  {lart  of  which  had  then  been  dia-  His  first  book,  the  **  Picture  of  Cincinnan'' 
p09cd  of.  The  swamp  lands  and  salt  water  (1815),  attainea  in  its  dar  a  wide  repatados, 
marshes  of  the  Unitea  States  present  vast  and  and  drew  from  Thomas  Jefferson  a  highlr  eof&- 
almost  untouched  fields  for  this  system  of  ope-    ulimentary  letter.     His  last  work,  npoa  whiob 

his  " 


rations.    The  accumulations  of  vegetable  mat-    his  fame  as  an  author  must  principal]  j  i 

ters  they  contain  ^ive  fertility  to  the  soil,  when    *^  A  Systematic  Treatise,  historical,  ctiolwra!. 


the  stagnating  waters  are  removed ;  and  tlie  and  practical,  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  tbt 

success  that  has  attended  small  operations  un-  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  tliej  ap- 

dertaken  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  gives  pear  in  the  Caucasian,  AfHcan,  Indian,  ai>l 

encouragement  to  expect  great  results  from  Esquimaux  Varieties  of  its  Population,**  voL  l 

operations  undertaken  u|)on  a  larger  scale. — The  of  which  was  published  in  1850,  and  toL  it, 

subject  uf  drainage  may  be  further  studied  in  Uie  posthumously  edited,  in  1854.     A  memoir  L-f 

number  of  Weaie*s  ''  Rudimentary  Series,"  by  his  life  and  services,  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield. 

G.  I).  Deinpsy,  ''On  the  Drainage  of  Districts  LL.D.,  was  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1S55. 
and  Lands.**    It  is  also  treated  in  an  article  in        DRAKE,  Sik  Fbanxis,  an  English  narigitc«r. 

the  U.  S.  patent  office  *'  Agricultural  Report^^  born  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  accordinj»  to 

fur  1  SoG ;  and  by  H.  Colman  in  his  reiK)rts  of  Eu-  some  authorities  in  1 539,  and  to  others  in  1545  iT 

ropean  agriculture.    The  very  complete  treatise  1546,  died  Dec.  27, 1595.  His  father,  a  pot-tr  yeiv 

of  .lames  I>onald  has  been  recently  republished  man,  and  a  recent  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith, 

in  New  York ;  and  William  McCammon,  civil  obtained  from  Queen  Elizal>eth  an  appointroent 

engineer  of  the  ''Albany  tile  works,*^  has  pre-  as  naviU  chaplain.     lie  had  13  sons,  of  whinn 

sented  in  an  advertising  pamphlet  a  summary  Francis,  the  eldest,  received  a  sctinty  edncatii^ 

of  the  principles  and  advantages  of  drainage,  through   the  lilierality  of  his  kinsman  Ji*ha, 

with  exact  de!<criptionsof  the  tools  and  methods  afterward  Admiral  Sir  John  llawkina,  an«l  » 

employed  and  estimates  of  cost.  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  serve  as  a  cabn 

DRAKE,   Daniel,  an  American  physician,  lH>y,  wai^  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  baric 

born  in  Plaintield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  17^5«  died  By  liis  industry  and  friuik  and  deoide«l  chsn£>> 

in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  5,  lSo*2.     His  father,  a  ter  ho  so  gained  the  affections  of  his  master, 

farmer  in    indigent  circumstances,   emigratud  that  the  latter  at  his  death  be<ineathed  his  re*- 

from  New  Jersey  to  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1788,  sel  to  liis  young  apprentice.     Being  thus  at  the 

where  DauieKs  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  his  ago  of  18  years  agiH>d  sailor  and  the  provrirtor 

10th  year,  were  passtMi  on  a  small  fanu,  amid  the  of  a  ship,  he  quickly  completed  his  etlncatios 

labors  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life.    In  Dec.  by  learning  how  to  <*ommand,  and  made  a  n*in- 

1(HJ0,  with  only  such  education  as  he  had  re-  mercial  voyage  to  the  bay  of  Bi^<oay  and  af^er- 

ceived  in  the  course  of  some  6  montlis^  desul-  ward  to  the  coast  of  (iuinea.     Inspired  by  tbe 

tory  attendance  at  different  times  ujum  country  adventures  and  succes'^os  which  the  new  %'>"*[ 

schuuN,   taujrlit   by  wandering    and    ignorant  then  ofll-red,  he  sold  his  vessel  and  in vt-sr^-^!  !!*.> 

sch«>olina<tLTs  he  was  plaCLHl  under  the  care  of  prwc^-ds  with  all  his  savings  in  the  oxp-.-d  tJ  n 

Dr.  William  (iofurth,  ot*  Cincinnati,  a-*  a  student  of  Caj»t.  Hawkins  to  Mexico  in  l.")»>7.  n-i-^ivr..' 

of  medicine,  and  in  IH14  ]io  connnenccd  the  the  cuinmund  nf  the  Judith.     The  tied  w.-i^  &:- 

prar:ico  of  that  profcs'iion.     In   ISlii  lio  was  ticked  b)   the  SpanionK  and  only  *2  uf  ih*  S 

gratluated  at  the  uni  vtT>ity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sliij's  escaped.     I  )rake,  liarely  succiHilin^r  in  *at. 

ill  1*^17  he  was  invited  tt>  a  prufe-^'frHhip  in  the  ing  his  own  vessel,  returned  tn  England,  with  1 

Tran-^ylvania  meilicul  sc1hh»1  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  li>rvs  of  hi**  entire  pmjKTty,  and  fniitK'%f»Iy  jut 

in  which  he  lectured  one  si's^ion.    In  I)oc.  \^l\  tioued  the  «-ourt  of  Spain  to  re^ti^rv  »  ):a'  .'• 

on  his  iHTMiii.-il  applicati(»n,  the  legislature  ot'  sulyects  had  taken  from  him.     Then  with  v. 

<.>hii)  irr.mteil  a  charter  for  the  medical  college  oiilii  ho  dei-lared  that  ho  would  obtain  by  f.-r^- 

of  O!iio,  at  Ciiici[in:iti,  and  also  established  tliere  the  rights  whidi   he  c->uM  not  pet  ot!pT>»  :-*•, 

tlie  ctininierci.il  hospital.    In  the  autumn  of  Ih-Jm  and  began  to  Kiil  with  the  avowinl  o?.J»N-t  ■>• 

the  fi»rmer  in^tituiitm  was  ojK^ned  for  stuJeiits,  ]»illajing  the  SpanianU.     In  l.'»70  he  oIiTa.-—'. 

and  for  'J  M'Ssitin-*  Dr.  Drake  wa'*  C4»nnected  with  a  CfHuniission  from  l^ueen  Kli/aU-th.     In  1*  7J 

it.     In  lv2l  he  a.:ain  accepted  .a  chair  in  the  he  nnned  2  shij»s  ur    Plymoutli,  with    mI.  ■', 

Tran*ylvaMia  whoul ;  and  thenceforth,  till  the  jiuned  by  a  third  at  I*ort  Pheasant,  on  !hot'...w«: 

close  of  his  career,  wa-i  with  brief  interniiv»ii»ns  of  South   Aineric;L,   he  in.uhy  a  dcM-erir   r;-*z 

connected  with  medical  S4*!umjN,  holiiin;:  protes-  New  (irauiidi,  cipturi^l  and   pbinden^'J    x.i- 

8or>hips  in  that  in><titution,  and  hi  the  .letrernon  ous  Spanish  ^ettK-mi-nts,  and  iM.vle  at  i).-  «-i- 

meiliral  College,  rhiladelphi:k  in  tlie  (*in<'inna;i  i»ensc  oi  his  enemies  a  fortune  Vft-itly   U-j^  • 

nu*«lic:il  college,  in  the  univerMiy  «if  LoiTHville,  than  they  hail  taken  from  hi:n.     He  rvt-.!-^.    l 

ami    liiially,  a^rain,  in  the   meilical  cuIUgo  of  to  Kn^'land  ii:  lo7'i,  and  was  weL-i-rwe-!   a-  .\ 

Ohio.  \v::h  which  ho  was  connected  at  the  linio  hero.     Whil-.-  a:    I>arii-n  he  had  v-.-n  f*^--!    ^ 

of  hi-^  death,     -V**  a  j»n»li"SM)r  of  the  theory  and  mountain  top  the  waves  of  the  PocLmc,  ar-?  '::►! 

practice  itfriKtlirine  he  hehl  an  eminent  pi  *«it  ion,  there  corurivid  the  purpo-k*  of  an  exj««-!t:    ■; 

and  as  a  practitioner  his  reputation  was  cmx-  into  tli.r,'  water-,  yet  nneXplore«l  t-y  E;i^'.-'. 

teu-ive  wi:!i  the  Mi't-isMppi  valley.    Hl<>  wri:ini;s  vesM-l-i,  uhicJi  he  n«»\v  prcp:L-ed  t«»  e\o\-iite.    !?;« 

Were  voluminous,  but  principally  of  a  character  cloi^ueuco  uas  aulticeui  to  gain  the  patrusm^ 
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of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  exposed  the  feeble-  fatal  malady  broke  out  among  his  sailors^  and 

ness  of  Spain  in  her  colonies  and  promised  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  a  division  of  his 

treasures  and  oonqaests.    He  set  sail  from  PI7-  forces  which  he  had  sent  to  operate  by  land,  he 

mouth,  Dea  13,  1577,  with  5  vessels  and  164  himself  fell  sick,  and  died  from  the  combined 

gentlemen  and  siulors,  to  follow  the  route  which  effects  of  fever  and  of  mental  agitation  on  ao- 

had  been  traced  by  Magellan.    While  in  Port  count  of  tiie  reverses  of  the  expedition.    Hia 

San  Julian  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  he  put  to  body  receivcMl  a  sulor's  funeral  in  sight  of  Puer- 

death  Captain  Doughtie,  a  good  sailor  and  brave  to  Bello,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.    Admiral 

officer,  and  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  Drake  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  naval 

who  was  charged  with  having  conspired  agaihst  greatness  of  England ;  and  though  in  his  spirit 

the  life  of  the  admiraL    Directing  his  course  to  and  conduct  there  was  something  of  the  bucca- 

the  N.,  Drake  pillaged  the  Spanish  settlements  neer,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  daring  and 

of  Pern  and  Chili,  captured  a  royal  g^eon  efficient  of  navid  commanders, 

richly  laden  with  plate,  and  took  possession  of  DRAKE,  Joseph  Rodman,  an  American  poet^ 

California  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  7, 1795,  died  Sept.  21, 

and  then,  burdened  with  gold,  sated  with  ven-  1820.    He  lost  his  father  in  early  Ufe,  and  with 

geanoe,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  8  sisters  struggled  against  adversity.   He  studied 

superior  force  if  he  returned  upon  his  steps,  he  medicine,  and  his  marriage  in  1816,  shortly  after 

sought  to  find  by  the  N.  E.  a  passage  back  to  taking  his  degree,  placed  him  in  affluence.    He 

the  Atlantic.   Being  repelled  by  the  severe  cold,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  in  1819 

he  changed  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  contributed  under  the  signature  of  ^  Croaker  ^' 

make  the  circuit  01  the  ^lobe.   He  traversed  the  many  pleasant  and  effective  verses  to  the  ool- 

Pacifio  ocean,  the  archipelago  of  the  Spice  isl-  umns  of  the  *'  New  York  Evening  Post"    Ifls 

ands,  the  Indian  ocean,  doubled  the  cape  of  friend  iltz-Greene  Halleck  joined  him  in  this 

Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Sept  26,  series,  .signing  his  own  pieces  at  first  **"  Croaker 

1579.    Elizabeth  received  him  with  favor,  and  jr.,"  but  soon  they  both  adopted  the  signature 

4  months  afterward  knighted  him,  and  partook  dT "  Croaker  and  co."    The  novelist  Cooper  waa 

of  a  banquet  on  board  of  his  ship.    The  rupture  also  one  of  the  intimate  associates  of  Drake,  and 

which  followed  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip  a  conversation  between  them  as  to  the  poetical 

II.  gave  Drake  a  new  opportunity  to  gratify  his  uses  of  American  rivers,  in  the  absence  of  his- 

animosity  against  Spain,  and  within  one  year  torical  associations  such  as  belong  to  the  streams 

he  captured  and  plundered  Carthagena  and  of  the  old  world,  was  the  occasion  of  Drake's 

several  other  towns,  burned  the  forts  of  San  longest  and  most  imaginative  poem,  the  ^^  Cul- 

Antonio  and  Saint  Augustine,  and  visited  and  prit  Fay."    It  was  his  tarn  to  conjure  up  in  this 

brought  away  with  him  the  remains  of  the  fiuidful  production  all  the  associations  of  nat- 

colony  which  Raleigh  had  planted  in  Virginia,  nral  life  and  beauty  which  gather  around  a  syl- 

In  1587  he  was  pli^ed  in  command  of  a  fleet  van  scene,  and  to  show  how  the  earth,  the  air, 

of  about  80  sail  designed  to  attack  the  Span-  the  sea,  the  field,  the  wave,  the  moonlight,  are 

ish  ports.    He  destroyed  100  ships  in  the  nar-  in  themselves  vital  with  poetical  images  and 

bor  of  Cadiz,  an  exploit  which  he  spoke  of  as  meaning.     Though  Drake  had  written  verses 

singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard,  and  soon  from  his  boyhood,  yet  the  poems  which  gave 

after  captured  an  immense  carrack,  from  papers  him  his  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  genius 

in  which  the  English  first  learned  the  value  of  and  taste  were  all  the  productions  of  a  sin^e 

the  East  India  traffic,  and  the  mode  of  carryiuff  season.    His  health  failing,  he  passed  the  wm- 

it  om    In  1588,  as  vice-admiral,  he  conunanded  ter  of  1819  in  New  Orleans^  hoping  to  be  bene- 

one  squadron  of  the  fieet  by  which,  with  theassis-  fited  by  the  milder  climate.    But  the  progress 

tance  of  the  elements,  the  '^  invincible  armada  "  of  the  consumption  which  had  smitten  him  could 

was  annihilated.    In  1589  he  ravaged  the  coasts  not  be  arrestM,  and  he  lived  but  a  short  time 

of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  leaving  fearful  traces  after  hb  return  to  New  York  in  the  spring.    His 

of  his  passage,  and  in  1592  and  1593  was  a  mem-  death  called  forth  a  beautiful  poetical  tribute 

ber  of  parliament  for  Plymouth.    In  1594,  a  re-  from  his  fnend  Halleck. 

port  having  reached  England  that  Spain  was  pre-  DRAKE,  Nathan,  an  English  physician  and 

paring  against  that  country  a  fleet  more  numerous  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  York  in  1 766,  died 

and  powerful  than  the  armada,  he  again  entered  in  Hadleigh,  June  7, 1886.    He  was  educated  at 

the  service  against  his  old  enemy.    Convinced  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  practised  his 

that  the  West  Indies  was  the  point  where  Spain  profession  in  Hadleiffh  from  1792  till  his  death, 

could  be  best  attacked,  he  sailed  for  America  in  during  which  time  he  was  a  frequent  contrib- 

1595  with  26  vessels,  in  company  with  Admiral  utor  to  literary  and  medical  periodicals.    His 

Hawkins.    A  divided  command  produced  its  works  are  numerous ;  they  include  ^^  Shake* 

usual  bad  results,  and  their  first  attempts  were  speare  and  his  Times'^  (2  vols.  4to.,  I^ndon, 

unharmonious  and  fruitless.    At  Porto  Rico  1817),  and  various  criticisms  and  illustrations  of 

Admiral  Hawkins  died,  either  of  a  wound  or  of  the  writings  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 

chagrin,  and  Drake  then  in  the  reffion  where  his  DRAKE,  Samukl  Gabdkzr,  an  American 

first  anger  against  Spain  had  been  nndled  gained  author,  bom  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1798. 

new  triumphs.  He  burned  Santa  Marta,  Ranche-  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 

ria,  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  Rio  Hacha ;  but  a  neighborhood,  and  between  the  agea  of  20  and 
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ST  was  a  district  school  teacher.    SahseqnentlT'  tion  of  the  Greeks  about  700  B.  O.    The 

he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1828  established  gious  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  belioTed  to  hiro 

an  antiquarian  book  store,  one  of  the  first  of  its  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Melampoa.    h 

dass  in  the  United  States.    In  1825  his  literary  tlie  Bacchic  ritual  an  ode  in  hotior  of  the  fod 

and  antiquarian  labors  commenced  with  the  re-  was  recited ;  and  to  produce  the  best  ode,  tha 

gnblicMion  with  notes  of  Churches  "  Entertain-  one  which  should  be  selected  hy  the  priests  to  be 

ig  Iliiftory  of  King  Philip^s  War,"  of  which  inserted  into  their  ceremony,  became  a  faTorte 

several  editions  have  since  appeared.  In  1838  he  contest  among  the  poets  of  the  time.     A  goit 

reprinted  6  old  tracts,  which,  with  the  preceding  was  either  the  principal  sacrifice  at  the  altar,  or 

work,  comprise,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  can  be  th^ prize  awarded  to  the  successftd  competitor; 

recovered  in  reUition  to  King  Philip's  war.    In  thus  from  the  two  words  rpayot  and  ^ftf,  tha 

1882  appeared  his  '*  Indian  Biography,*^  and  in  ode  for  the  goat,  came  the  Greet:  word  rpetymim^ 

1883  the  "  Book  of  the  Indians,  or  History  and  tragedy.  In  like  manner,  at  thB  mstio  festirab 
Biography  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,'*  a  or  harvest  homes  of  the  Greeks^  aeml-reHgioei 
work  of  high  authority  for  facts,  and  of  which  ceremonies,  composed  of  odes  and  danoei  ia 
the  11th  edition,  much  enUirged,  appeared  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  were  enacted.    These 


1851.    His  remaininff  publications  on  Indian  bein^  of  a  more  genial  and  comic  chaneter. 

history  ore  ^'  Old  Indian  Chronicles"  (Boston,  consistent  with  the  occasion  of  an  agricahml 

1886),  "Indian  Captivities'*  (Boston  1889),  and  triumph,  were  called  ic«/i«dca,  comedy,  fraa 

'^  Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness  "  (Boston,  1841).  icMfii;,  village,  and  *>d7,  song,  the  song  of  the  tO- 

SiDce  1847  he  has  edited  the  *'New  England  lage.    Some  writers  are  of  <minion  that  tbs 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,"  which,  word  comedy  originally  signined  drama^  and 

under  the  direction  of  a  historical  and  genealo-  had  not  the  distinctive  sense  in  which  we  Mpptj 

gical  society  in  B<»ton  of  which  he  is  president,  it,  but  included  tragedies  and  theatrical  repie- 

has  contained  many  valuable  contributions  to  sentations  of  every  kind. — ^The  earliest  known 

looil  and  &mily  history.    His  latest  work  is  an  form  of  drama  is  the  dithyramboa,  a  hjrma  ia 

^borate  history  of  Boston  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  honor  of  liacchus,  sung  hj^  chonia  of  voioea 

DRAKENBERG,    Christian   Jaoobskv,    a  accompanied  by  music,  expresdve  gewtme,  and 

Norwegian,  remarkable  for  his  long  life,  bom  in  dances.    In  662  B.  C,  Susarion.  a  native  d 

Blomsholm,  Nov.  18,  1626,  died  in  Aarhuus,  Megara,  appeared  at  Athens,  wnere  he,  aa  a 

Oct.  9,  1773,  at  the  age  of  145  years  and  more  single  speaker,  recited  an  ode.    In  586  B.  C^ 

than  10  months.    The  son  of  a  sea  captain,  he  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  recited  an  ode  with 

himself  led  a  seafaring  life  till  1717,  when  he  responses  made  to  him  by  a  dithrnunbic  chorus; 

abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  dimness  of  his  in  this  we  faintly  perceive  the  first  germ  of  ^a- 

eyesight,  though  his  strength  and  vigor  were  logue.    Such  were  the  rude  elements  foond  by 

undiminished.    In  17S2  he  was  residing  in  (Jo-  JBschylus  in  499  B.  C,  and  out  of  them  he  alone 

penhagen,  and  his  advanced  age  having  been  and  unaided  created  and  perfected  the  drama 

disputed  by  persons  who  judged  from  his  looks  as  we  now  l>chold  it.    Kotliing  efvential  Las 

that  he  was  younger,  ho  mdlgnantly  set  off  to  since  been  added  to  its  structure ;  ho  seems  to 

procure  his  baptismal  certificate,  and  having  for  have  forestalled  future  ages  of  invention,  and 

that  i>urpose  performed  a  long  Journey  through  to  have  left  nothing  undone.    IIo  removed  the 

8we<Ien  chiefly  on  foot,  reapi)eared  with  his  chorus    into  tlie  background,  and  used  them 

documentary  proof  at  Copenhagen.    He  was  only  as  an  auxiliary.    lie  brought  a  second 

married  in  1737,  and  in  1759  still  continued  to  actor  ui>on  the  scene,  and  introduced  dialoine; 

exercise  much  in  walking,  and  retained  extra-  thus  the  drama  became  an  action  in.«coad  of 

ordinary  strength.     He  died  after  a  gentle  sick-  a  narrative,     lie  invente<l  scenery,   costnrce, 

ness  of  13  davit.    He  was  of  medium  stature,  and  maoliincry,  of  a  grandeur  unknown  to  ozt' 

pasi^ionate,  but  rather  temperate,  with  a  good  stage.    lianishing  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian 

api>earance  and  address.  character  from  the  dithyrambic  hymn,  he  sap- 

DRAMA  (Or.  dpo/io,  from  bpau^  to  make),  a  plied  it^t  place  with  pure  tragedy,  simple  acd 

story  repre^nted  by  action.    The  principle  of  grand  in  its  form,  noMo  and  dignified  in  ifc«  oS 

imitation  is  inherent  in  human  nature;  painting,  ject.    From  his   works  were  gathered   choM 

sculpture,  and  the  drama  must  be  coeval  with  rules  called  the  unities,  referred  to  bv  Aristotle; 

society,  and  liave  been  practised  in  some  form  indeed,  he  may  be  tnily  said  to  have  found 

by  almost  every  nation.     Among  tlie  South  sea  the  drama  chaos,  and  left  it  a  world.    Thi^^e 

islanders  a  rude  kind  of  drama  was  discovered,  changes  were  wron^Iit  within  tlio  spare  vf  S') 

In  China  tlie  drama  dates  \{a  origin  to  remote  ye:u^  and  so  rapidly  were  they  accumplUhed, 

agC4.    The  war  dance  of  the  Indian  and  the  Af-  that  they  were  ut  thi*  time  recanled  as  the  work 

rican,  intermingled  with  pantomimic  desori]>-  of  inspiration.     Hie  expansion  he  gave  to  the 

tions  of  the  preparations  for  battle,  the  stealtliv  drama  caused  the  Athenians  to  build  the  great 

advance  u{K)n  the  foe,  the  combat,  and  the  death  theatre  of  BacThu.'S  tlie  Ix^naion,  the  former 

of  the  enemy,  greeted  with  applause  from  the  ex-  theatre  having  hniken  down  under  the  pressure 

cited  sitectators,  is  essentially  a  dramatic  exhil>i.  of  the  {teople  gathered  into  it  to  witness  a  repre^ 

tion,  although  wonllees.     But  that  form  of  the  sentation  in  wliich  .Hsi^hylus  and  Pratinas  were 

drama  accepted  and  followed  in  Europe,  divided  rivals.  Thirty  years  later,  Sonhocles  introdcrvd 

chiefly  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  the  crea-  a  third  actor,  and  thus  diffused  the  dialogue  and 
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fertilized  the  actioiL  ABftdramatiopoetbesar-  centnrj  after  JSschyltis.  He  was  the  last  of 
passed  i£schylQs  hy  a  Doble  grace  and  a  sweet  what  was  called  the  old  school  Comedy  was  di- 
majesty,  which  were  wanting  to  thelitanic  father  vided  into  8  forms,  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 
of  the  drama.  Fifteen  years  afterward  Euripides  new.  In  the  first  or  old  comedy,  the  characters 
enabled  Greece  to  behold  as  contemporaries  the  were  real  living  personages,  who,  under  their  real 
three  greatest  purely  traffic  poets  the  world  has  names,  were  freely  satirized.  This  license  was 
produced.  In  reviewing  their  works  we  must  re-  soon  so  abused  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
member  that  i£schylus  was  the  creator  of  that  the  names  of  real  personages  to  be  used  in  corn- 
fanciful  world  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  so  edy.  This  impediment  produced  the  second 
wonderfully  cultivated.  The  dramas  of  JSschy-  or  middle  comedy,  where  the  prohibition  was 
lus  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  terrible ;  thunder  and  evaded  by  giving  fictitious  names  to  real  charao- 
lightning  are  their  atmosphere,  and  demigods  ters,  and  distinguishing  the  individual  intended 
their  dramatis  persona;  his  human  beings  are  to  be  satirized  by  a  mask  or  by  some  unmis- 
gigantic  in  moral  stature,  and  removed  above  takable  inference.  The  middle  comedy  lasted 
our  sympathies.  Sophocles,  more  human  but  about  50  years,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
not  less  divine,  drew  human  nature  as  it  ought  Sd  or  new  comedy ;  in  this  form  the  characters 
to  be.  Euripides,  descending  still  further,  de-  and  the  snbiect  were  fictitious,  and  as  the  old 
picted  men  and  women  as  they  were. — The  ori-  satirized  and  ridiculed  statesmen,  orators,  and 
gin  of  the  drama  is  popularly  but  erroneously  generds  under  their  real  names,  so  the  new 
ascribed  to  Thespis.  This  improvisatore  did  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  and  not  at  the  indi- 
no  more  than  improve  upon  the  dithyrambus ;  vidual  offender.  As  tragedy  descended  from 
be  first  organized  a  regular  chorus,  and  invent-  the  contemplation  of  divine  matters  to  depict 
ed  dances  of  peculiar  enersy  and  srace ;  but  his  and  sympathize  with  htmian  woes,  it  gradually 
performances  were  a  kina  of  ballet  farce.  Of  lost  its  grandeur  and  depreciated.  So,  also,  as 
tragedy  he  had  no  idea. — ^The  tragedy  of  the.  comedy  divested  itself  of  its  direct  influence 
Greeks  was  a  fable  or  a  series  of  events  begotten  upon  men  and  things,  and  from  a  statesman  b^ 
of  each  other  in  a  natural  sequence.  It  began  came  a  philosopher,  it  lost  its  pith  and  power. — 
with  a  simple  position,  so  selected  that  the  The  list  of  dithyrambio  poets  preceding  iEschy- 
auditor  required  no  explanation  to  understand  lus  from  700  to  525  B.  0.  includes  ArchilochuS| 
the  present  condition  of  matters  or  persons ;  it  Simonides,  Lasus,  Arion,  Stesichorns,  Solon, 
was  a  simple  beginning.  The  development  of  Susarion,  Hipponax,  Theognis,  Thespis  (birth 
the  characters  was  required  to  be  simultaneous  of  i£schylus^.  Afterward  came  Chcerilus,  Phry- 
with  the  action,  the  one  being  involved  in  the  nichus,  Epicnarmus,  j&chylus  (invents  the  dra- 
other.  The  action  should  not  stray  from  the  ma,  and  first  exhibits  499  B.  C),  Chionides, 
one  place  beyond  such  a  limit  as  the  time  em-  Sophocles  (first  victory  468  B.  C),  Euripides 
ployed  in  the  performance  might  naturally  per-  (first  exhtoits  455  B.  C),  Oratinus,  Aristar- 
mit ;  nor  should  a  lapse  of  time  take  place  during  chus,  Ion,  Crates,  Achsous,  Melanippides,  Phere- 
the  piece  beyond  the  limit  of  one  day.  These  crates,  Phrynichus  the  comic  poet,  Lysippus, 
unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  however,  so  Eupolis,  ArisU^hanes  (427  B.  C),  Agathon, 
strenuously  insistea  upon  by  the  French  drama-  Xenocles,  Ameipsias,  tiannyrion,  Astydamas, 
tista,  were  not  strictly  observed  by  the  Greeks,  Antiphanes,  Theopompus,  Eubulus,  Alexis,  He- 
nor  were  they  considered  essential,  for  .^Ischy lus  raclides,  Menander  (first  exhibits  821  B.  C), 
himself  did  not  always  observe  them.  Aristo-  after  whom  the  Greek  drama  died  obscurely.— 
tie  refers  indistinctly  to  the  unity  of  action;  he  The  Romans  derived  their  drama  from  the 
says  in  reference  to  the  unity  of  time :  "  Tragedy  Greeks.  Terence,  Plautus,  and  Seneca  are  the 
endeavors  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  itself  only  Latin  dramatists  worthy  of  mention,  and 
to  a  single  revolution  of  the  sun.^'  Of  the  unity  these  are  but  translators  and  imitators  of  the 
of  place  he  says  nothing.  The  Greek  tragedy  Greek.  The  only  element  introduced  by  the 
was  composed  in  trilogies,  or  8  distinct  plavs,  Romans  into  the  drama  was  farce,  an  invention 
continuations  of  each  oUier ;  such,  for  example,  of  the  Tuscans ;  buffoonery  became  more  popular 
was  the  trilogy  of  .£schylus,  formed  of  the  than  wit.  In  truth  the  Roman  people  took  lit- 
Agamemnon^  the  Cho^horoi^  and  the  *^  Furies."  tie  pleasure  in  pure  intellectual  amusement,  and 
In  the  1st,  Agamenmon,  returning  from  the  what  the  poet  was  to  the  Greek  the  gladiator 
siege  of  Troy,  is  murdered  by  his  wife  Cly-  was  to  the  Roman.  The  coarser  Roman  pre- 
temnestra ;  in  the  2d,  Orestes,  Agamemnon's  ferred  to  watch  the  agonies  of  the  body  suffered 
son,  avenges  his  father  by  the  slaughter  of  his  in  the  <;ircus,  rather  than  sym]iathize  with  the 
mother ;  in  the  3d,  ^Orestes  is  pursued  by.^the  woes  of  the  soul  simulated  in  the  theatre. — Thus 
Furies  for  this  unnatural  deed ;  the  gods  cannot  ended  the  first  or  classic  age  of  the  drama.  The 
agree  upon  his  ^case -until  Minerva  decides  in  his  second,  or  romantic  age,  gave  its  first  indicatioa 
£Eivor,  and  I'eleases  him  from  the  torture  of  the  of  existence  in  the  12Ui  century,  when  dramatic 
avenging  divhiities.  These  8  subjects  <x)njoin-  performances  called  entremets  were  introduced, 
ed  formed  a  complete  action,  mvided  into  a  as  the  word  implies,  between  the  services  at 
thesis,  an  antithesis,  and  a  synthesis. — ^The  early  royal  banquets  and  carousals.  These  entremets 
history  of  comedy  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  soon  became  pageants,  masks,  and  munimeries, 
tragedy.  The  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  and  lasted  as  distinct  dramatic  entertainments 
Have  remflina  is  Aristophanes,  who  flourished  a  up  to  the  period  of  Shakespeare,  Simultaneously 
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ftdramttioooinpoeitioiieaDedftMjsterjyVmuiDy  no  rinJs  in  the  ikh  ooMnMif  ttrfr 

fbuuded on  piHwngon of  flnrintnrn,  irnn Infmdnnnn  ten;  thej  drew  men  more  ffipo  liinwifcat 

andbeoameepopolereihiDitkmonBaintsMi^&  man  bdngs  and  ket  like  inqrirad 

Bnl^eoU  from  the  Bible,  n>ddv  treated  in  the  if  leas  ncHble  in  oontoor,  thej 

fiurm  ol  a  dialogoe  between  tne  holj  person*  fleeh  and  blood.   The  SiakeaiM 

aces,  wererepreeentedonastageerecieainthe  are  constmoted  piecemeal  out  of  ibm 

chnrch  or  chorch  jard^  the  priests  and  aooljtes  perfections  and  nnmors  thai  watSkm  up 

being  the  actors.     These  performances  were  nature;  the  Gk^ek  heroes  are  mad*  of  OQ*fiai% 

carried  to  an  ^nse,  and  thej  became  so  bias-  one  passion.  The  En^ish  dmnatisto  of  ttbip 

phemoQS  a  scandal  that  they  were  suppressed,  gare  oriffinality  at  least  to  Hie  §ann  of  tki 

The  next  form  of  drama  was  the  Moralitj,  mantic  drama,  and,  wbafetfer  Ha  Unllii^ll 

bearing  a  relation  to  the  mjstanr  similar  to  that  new.    The  French  and  ItaBan 

between  thenewand  old  come^  of  the  Greeks,  the  Oreek  models;  GomeUla  an 

The  moralitj  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  its  so-  bntfointandpoorindtatonof  Bnripidca;  iM* 

tion  was  a  foble,  its  characters  typical— In  the  eri  aflboted  the  same  andsm  rifnwkiiy,    M 

15th  and  16th  centuries  Histories  began  to  be  stodents  <tf  the  QrselL  their  InfiHdMl  asrilis 

written— long:  rambling  pieces  of  action  with-  great;  but  haying  had  no  shme  in  tlMip 

out  form  or  oqject,  but  introdncing  rudelj  the  ii  the  dranuLthej  haye  no  uromliMot  p 

design  of  that  romantic  drama  destined  to  so  its  history.    The  Italians  and  Spaniarda 

wondrous  a  perfection  under  the  minds  of  Shake*  period  contrived  a  species  of  penbn 

qpeare  and  his  colleagues.    As  the  classic  drama  nantomime,  part  foroiL  part  eanaedlj 

was  derived  fitrai  the  dithyramb,  a  pure  poetio  It  was  derivedfrom  those  ItaiKaa  b 

germ,  subsequenUy  developed  into  action,  the  whom  Boocaodo  is  thebest  liypc^ttDd 

romantic  drama  was  derived  fitmi  the  pagisanti  ed  dramatically  those  short  aina  piti^  tries  Is 

mask,  or  mnmmoy,  a  pantomimic  germ,  subse-  whidi  Margaret  of  Navarre  waa  wool  lo 

qnentiy  devek^ied  into  poetry.    Intbefirstthe  such  delight  Lope  deVegn  waa  tfM6nllor 


action  is  subservient  to  the  passkm;  intheseo-  curate  this  comedy  of  intrigue;  ltwaaMiri% 

ond  the  pasrion  ia  subservient  to  the  action,  imitated  and  creatty  improved  bj  llw  FrsM^ 

Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  borrows  his  plots  who  by  admitting  more  ItaUan  eisii 

from  Boccaccio,  and  makes  his  passions  fit  un-  variety  and  scope.  Hardy,  BotroiLai 

der  these  forms,  where  his  characters  rather  en*  Scarron  and  Qdnanlt,  prspared  tM 

cumber  than  assist  the  intrigue.    In  the  Eliza-  for  Molidre^  who  truly  founded  an 

bethan  age  the  romantic  drama  sprans  at  once  second  or  middle  age  of  corned j«aa 

into  existence ;  and  as  in  the  single  life  of  j£s-  and  his  cdleagues  made  the  firat  or  old. 

chylus  the  classical  or  Greek  drama  passed  edy  at  this  time  mainly  ocoup4ed  tSbm 

from  infancy  to  maturity,  so  Shakeipenfs'and  En^and  the  four  great  masten^  Wyd 

his  ocUeagues  raised  the  romantic  or  Gothic  greve,  Yanbrugh,  and  Faranh«v  browlil  foA 

drama  from  rudeness  to  the  highest  perfection  the  prose  drama.    If  infenor  to  Momra.  tl^r 

it  has  ever  achieved.    In  the  romantic  drama  were  less  tainted  with  that  leaning  towiirdGrsik 

the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  not  ob-  dasmcality  which  has  always  retaidod  the  Iras 

served.    The  poet  is  allowed  unbridled  license ;  progress  of  the  drama  in  IVance.  Tho  nsosC  ori- 

prose  and  poetry  may  be  mingled  without  rule  ginal  of  Mo1idre*s  works  is  the  jtonrfissii  fs^ 

or  reason,  beyond  the  aptitude  of  each  to  the  Ulkomme,  because  in  its  form  and  fniarimat  be 

moment  and  the  character.    In  the  Greek  mind  has  exhibited  more  ft'eedom  from  arhnlaario  tfssih 

the  tense  of  form  was  very  acute :  we  see  it  in  mel.    In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oeotory  te 

their  architecture,  sculpture,  and  poetry ;  we  sentimental  drsma,  a  mixture  of  oooMdy 

have  it  in  their  social  and  political  institutioDs.  tragedv,  a  weak  solution,  obtained  great  ~ 

The  Greek  taste  demanded  grace  of  outline,  pro-  larity,  but  cannot  be  considered  a  forward 

portion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  was  so  ex*  ment  in  the  art    In  Germanythia  dnHaa  eb» 

treroely  sensitive  to  this  element  in  art,  that  tained  great  popularity  under  jCotaeboe,  and  li 

we  find  it  in  all  things  Greek  which  remain  the  same  time  a  wild,  mythic,  phUosophloal  dm- 

to  us.    The  Gothic  mind  is  eminently  defect-  matic  form  of  poem  waa  created  by  UoeChe  and 

ive  in  this  sense.    The  only  ideas  of  form  we  Schiller.    These  poets  have  rather  embelKriisd 

have  are  derived  from  study  of  the  ancient  dramatic  literature  than  added  to  tho  devidop' 

models,  and  are  not  inherent  inns.    Recklessof  ment  or  progress  of  the  drama  aa  an  ait.    Li^ 

form,  therefore,  Shakespeare  depicted  charao-  aing,  who  preceded  them,  mav  bo  said  to  have 

ters  and  developed  passions,  flung  them  into  founded  the  German  drama,  out  he 

groups,  hurried  them  through  the  action,  over  the  no  reform. — ^The  next  and  last  great  . . . 

possible  and  the  impossible,  and  landed  them  on  the  drama  has  made,  and  one  that  bos 

a  catastrophe  not  prepared  by  design,  but  whidi  prominent  in  the  present  age,  ia  tho  invootion  ef 

suited  his  convenience.    His  works  present  a  opera,  or  a  drama  in  whidi  mnslo  takes  iboplaoo 

^orious  intellectual  anarchy  in  which  he  has  had  of  poetry,  and  the  dramatio  aotiOQ  is  ansm^ 

no  follower,  for  the  reason  that  no  mind  of  lesa  vient  to  a  new  mns&oal  dsfSJopmoBt    It  b  a 

power  than  his  own  could  contend  with  the  mistake  to  presume  that  an  opera  b  a  amksl 

confusion  he  so  marvellously  controls.     The  drama.    The  morioal  form  of  an  opera  aftd  Hi 

romantie  dramatists  grsatiy  excelled  their  daa-  dramatio  treatment  an 
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tbe  form  and  treatment  of  a  drama  based  on  the  lan^age,  '*  they  will  not  act.**  Having  secnred 
same  fable.  There  is  also  in  the  form  of  the  a  fit  theme,  it  should  be  examined  to  see  if  it  be 
mnsic,  apart  from  the  libretto,  a  plan  and  agreeable.  Thas  in  tragic  subjects  horror  should 
proportion  to  which  the  drama  must  be  subser-  be  distinguished  from  terror.  Horror  has  in  it 
Tient. — Among  the  various  minor  forms  of  the  something  repulsive ;  it  has  the  ing^^ients  of 
modern  drama  are  melodrama,  farce,  vaudeville,  disgust  to  distinguish  it  from  terror,  which  pos- 
and  pantomime.  Melodrama  owes  its  invention  sesses  a  charm  most  attractive,  having  the  in- 
to the  laws  which  restricted  the  performance  gredient  of  pitj  mingled  in  its  sentiment  Pro- 
of tragedies  and  comedies  to  certain  privileged  vided  with  an  appropriate  subject,  the  dramatist 
theatres.  Booths  were  erected  in  which  were  must  proceed  to  select  a  good  beginning.  If  in 
performed  serious  pantomimes,  or  dramas  with*  his  first  act  he  has  to  employ  his  characters  in 
out  words,  accompanied  throughout  with  ex-  long  explanations  of  that  part  of  his  story  which 
pressive  music.  By  decrees  the  actors  vcn-  precedes  the  rising  of  the  curtmn,  then  has  he 
tared  a  few  extempore  phrases  or  jests.  This  made  a  beginning  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  and 
ficenso  was  gradually  extended,  until  dialogue  his  drama  is  taking  place  ofif  the  stage,  instead 
was  regularly  introduced,  and  the  music  was  of  upon  it ;  for  the  mind  of  the  auditor  is 
only  used  to  accompany  the  movement  of  the  fixed  upon  a  scene  described,  and  the  action  <^ 
actors.  Melodrama  is  now  understood  to  be  a  the  play  ceases  to  give  place  to  narrative ;  if 
drama  wherein  the  passion  and  development  of  he  can  find  no  means  of  avoiding  these  explana- 
oharacter  are  subservient  to  the  action  and  plot;  tions,  then  he  must  consider  that  his  subject  is 
whereas  tragedy  is  a  drama  where  the  action  not  susceptible  ofa^ood  dramatic  form.  Having 
and  plot  are  subservient  to  the  passion  and  de-  begun  well,  the  action  must  never  paus^  and  it 
velopment  of  character.  Farce  is  a  humorous  must  be  continuous,  for  in  this  continuity  is  the 
piece  of  buffoonery,  in  which  probability  may  secret  of  interest ;  it  betrays  an  object  which, 
DC  outraged  both  in  the  incidents  and  character,  though  kept  out  of  sight,  is  palpably  ahead.  As 
and  stands  in  relation  to  comedy  as  melodrama  the  plot  proceeds,  it  should  embrace  nothing 
does  to  tragedy.  Vaudeville  is  an  invention  but  what  is  essential  to  its  support ;  whatever 
of  the  French  stage.  Schlegel  states  that  may  be  thebeauty  of  an  episooe,  it  is  adistrao- 
^  vaudeville  is  only  a  variation  of  comic  opera  ;^'  tion,  and  has  always  more  charms  for  the  author 
but  it  is  essentially  a  different  thing,  and  was  than  the  auditor.  Shakespeare  triumphed  over 
in  no  manner  derived  from  it,  nor  has  it  ever  this  fault  so  often  that  he  has  done  great  damage 
been  connected  with  it.  It  has  its  name  from  to  the  English  dramatist  by  his  example.  At  a 
tau  de  Vire^  which  was  originally  a  satirical  song  certain  proportionate  distance  from  the  end  of 
containing  a  keen, witty  thought,  and  applicable  the  worK  comea  the  climax  or  catastrophe,  to- 
to  some  popular  person  or  event.  It  was  a  lyric  ward  which  achievement  all  the  action  conspires, 
epigram  invented  in  that  part  of  Normandy  This  event  generally  occupies  the  latter  half  of 
called  Yire,  and  carried  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  4th  act  in  a  5  act  play.  The  5th  ia  used  to 
these  musical  satires  became  the  vogue.  Pres-  bring  the  fable  in  all  its  parts  to  a  single  and 
ently  the  writers  of  small  comedies  threw  their  clear  conclusion,  leaving  a  sense  of  complete- 
keenest  epigrams  into  verse,  by  which  tliey  gave  ness  in  the  mind,  where  nothing  remains  to  be 
them  more  point  and  drew  to  them  more  at-  desired  or  told. — A  further  account  of  the  dra- 
tention ;  these  verses  might  be  sung  to  any  air  matic  literature  of  each  nation  will  bo  found 
that  would  happily  suit  them,  and  were  called  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  countries.  See 
vaudevilles.  The  comic  pieces  through  which  also  ufiscinxus,  Alfisri,  Galderon  i«  la 
they  were  scattered  eventually  received  the  Babca,  Cobneille,  GosmE,  Goldoni,  LBSsnro, 
name.  When  the  work  is  but  lightly  speckled  Lope  de  Vega,  Mou^be,  Raoike,  Sciiillbk,  ana 
with  these  musical  epigrams,  it  is  distinguished  Shakespeare. 

as  a  comedie  taudetilU^  or  a  drame  taudtville,  DRAMMEN,  a  commercial  town  of  Norway, 

Pantomime  is  a  drama  without  language,  com-  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  in  the  province 

posed  of  gesture  accompanied  with  music.    It  of  Aggershuus,  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Ghristiania ; 

IS  probably  the  most  ancient  form  of  drama,  and  pop.  in  1855,  9,916.    It  lies  en  both  sides  of 

has  changed  less  in  its  essential  form  than  any  the  river  Drammen.  and  is  composed  of  Z  small 

other.    The  most  perfect  and  most  elegant  kind  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 

of  pantomime  is  the  ballet,  where   graceful  limits.    The  commerce  of  which  Drammen  is 

dances  are  interspersed  amid  the  pantomimic  Uie  centre  gives  it  the  third  rank  among  tbe 

iM^tion. — No  work  of  the  mind  possesses  such  cities  of  Norway,  but  in  respect  to  its  timber 

charms  for  the  author  as  the  drama ;  the  com-  trade  it  stands  first    It  manufactures  tobacco^ 

bination  of  poetry,  music,  oratory,  sculpture,  earthenware,  sail  cloth)  rope,  carriages^  leather, 

and  painting,  represents  an  army  of  muses  Ac;  and  beside  timber,  which  is  exported  ehief- 

which  almost  every  literary  aspirant  desires  to  ly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  has  a 

command;  but  few  are  found  adequate  to  the  commerce  in  iron  ware  and  agricultural  produce, 

task.  The  first  diflficulty  consists  in  tiie  selection  About  40,000  tons  of  shipping  are  annually  em- 

of  a  subject  fit  for  dramatic  treatment.    Many  ployed  in  its  port.    It  suffered  considerably  in 

fables  read  well,  that  lose  the  appearance  of  lifo  1850  and  1857  from  conflagrations, 

when  deprived  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  narra-  DRAPER,   Jonif  Wiluam,    an    American 

tive,  and  given  in  dialogue.    In  the  dramatist's  chemist  and  physiologist,  bom  near  Liverpool^ 
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England,  May  5,  1811.    lie  received  his  early  sophical  Journal''  betwoen  the  yean  1837  and 

edacation  at  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  scliool  at  1857  about  40  treatises,  principally  on   tonei 

Woodhoose  Grove,  an  institution  for  the  sons  previously  little  understocMi.    He  is  the  aotoor 

of  clergymen  of  that  denomination,  of  which  his  of  many  literary  works,  reviews,  &c^  bat  for 

£ither  was  one.    Having  hero  acquired  the  ru-  the  most  part  published  anonvmonsly ;  of  a 

diments  of  knowledge,  his  maturer  education  ^  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  prmluoe  the 

was  intrusted  to  private  instructors ;  and  whilo  Organization  of  Plants"  (ito..  New  York,  ISHr, 

thus  employed,  ho  devoted  much  attention  to  of  a  popular  **  Text  Book  on  Chemistry*' <.12ii», 

chemistry  and  natund  philosoohy,  a  partinJity  New  York,  1846),  and   another  on    '*  Xatwil 

for  which  ho  imbibN^  frpm  nis  father,  who  Philosphy"  (8vo.,  New   York,   1B47),  which 

made  these  pursuits  a  relaxation  from  his  cleri-  consist  of  excerpts  from  his  courses  of  lectnrafti 

cal  duties.    The  higher  mathematics  were  also  His  last  and  most  elaborate  work  is  a  treatise  oa 

a  part  of  his  early  training,  and  his  writings  ^^  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical; 

denote  their  successful  cultivation.    lie  subse-  or  tlic  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man  ^ 

Suentlv  went  to  the  university  of  London,  where  (8vo.,  New  York,  1856,  and  a  new  editioa,  1S5(«)l 
e  had  the  opportunity  of  prosecnting  his  chem-  DRAPER,  Sib  William,  an  English  officer, 
ical  studies  under  the  late  Dr.  Turner.  Some  bom  in  Bristol  in  1721,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  8, 
of  Dr.  Draper's  ancestors  had  been  attracted  to  1787.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
America  before  the  revolution,  and  a  greater  bridge,  entered  the  army,  won  distinction  in 
part  of  his  family  connections  followed  at  later  the  East  Indies,  obtained  a  colonelcy  in  1760^ 

giriods,  and  in  1833  ho  came  over  to  Join  them,  acted  as  brigadier  at  the  capture  of  Belle  Ub 

e  then  continued  his  chemical  and  medical  in  1761,  and  led  the  land  forces  at  the  takiiw 

studies  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  whore  of  Manila  in  17G3.    The  Spaniards  ransomed 

he  took  the  degree  of  'M.D.  in  1886,  and  with  the  latter  place  by  the  promise  of  £LO00,0OJ^ 

the  rare  distinction  that  his  thesis  was  an-  which  was  never  paid,  and  Sir  'William  oom- 

nounced  at  commencement  as  having  been  so-  spondcd  long  but  unprofitably  on  the  snlMect 

lected  for  publication  by  the  medical  faculty,  with  his  own  and  the  Spanish  governments.   For 

A  few  weeks  after,  he  received  the  appointment  his  services,  however,  ho  was  made  knight  of  tht 

of  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  bath.    When  the  first  of  tho  '^  Junios  **  letten 

and  physiology  in  Ilampden-Sidney  college,  appeared  in  Jan.  1769,  he  came  forward  onder 

Virginia,  in  which  institution  he  remained  until  his  own  name  in  defence  of  his  friend  the  mar- 

1839.    During  his  residence  there  his  time  was  quis  of  Granby.  Junius  replied  with  marreUoof 

occupied  in  original  chemical  and  physiological  skill  and  sharpness ;  two  more  letters  dssmJ 

investigations,  many  of  the  latter  appearing  in  on  each  side,  and  Sir  William  then  retired  frum 

the  '^  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences."  a  contest  which  had  endangered  his  (rood  name, 

From  llampdon-Sidney  college  Dr.  Draper  was  damaged  tlio  cause  of  his  friend,  and  heightened 

called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  his  opponent's  reputation.    Six  months  ^er> 

history  in  tho  academic  department  of  the  uni-  ward,  when  lie  saw  those  letters  republished,  he 

ver^ity  of  tho  city  of  New  York,  where,  beside  api^arod  twice  again  in  print  to  com pl.'iiii  of  their 

instruction  in  tliuso  branches  he  has  delivered  ii\justico,  an<I  was  strain  womted  by  his  anony- 

lectures  to  the  advanced  undergraduates  upon  mousant:i<;uni5$t.    During  the  some  year  ho  vist- 

physiologj'.     In  1841  ho  was  appointcnl  profes-  ed  Aiucriro,  wlioro  he  was  marrii'd  to  Mw  I>e 

sor  of  oliemistry  in  tho  university  ine<Iical  cul-  Lanooy  of  Now  York.     In  1779  he  was  app«MCt- 

lego,  which  forms  tho  me<lical  department  of  ed  licutenant-govornor  of  Minon*a,  and  on  the 

tho  city  university,  having  cooperated  with  5  surreniler  of  t!iat  island  brouglii  2i»   ihar^ 

othvrs  (Drs.  Valentino  Mott,  (Jranvillo  S.  Pat-  against  tho  governor,  Murray,  for  all  h\;i  2  uf 

ti^on,  Jolin  W.  Kevore,  Gunning S.  IkMlford,  and  wliieh  he  wa-*  obligi-d  to  offer  an  ajHilo^ry. 
Marty  n  Piiine,  who  were  simultaneously  eloctiil         DUATCJIITS,  a  game  playctl  by  2   inrson^ 

professors)  in  establishing  that  very  tlouri>hing  on   a  elioekere<l   board  liko    tho   che>!a-Ux4rd, 

Bchoul  of  medi<'ine;  and  in  lBoOp!iysiol(»jry  was  with  12  or  2o  pieces  on  each  hide,  whiih  caj^ 

added  to  the  ehair  uf  ehemistry.     Theso'rela-  ture  caeh  other  by  angular  movementa*  guv cm»."d 

tions  to  t!ie  acadeiiiic  and  medieal  departments  bv  certain  rules,  until  tho  game  endn  by  one 

of  the  univer>ity  have  been  continued  witliout  player  losing  all  his  pieces  or  by  l»oth  j  lavi-r* 

interruption  to  tho  present  time;  and  it  is  also  getting  tluir  pieces  int«)  i^vsitions  from  wiiK-h 

wortliy  of  remark,  :ls  illustrating  his  induntry,  they  cannot  be  taken.     In  Anierira  the  gumo  U 

that  ho  has  acted  throughout  as  tlie  mediral  commonly  railed  checkers.  In  Fninooit  t«  kn^wa 

faculty's  secretary,  and  since  ls."iO  a-*  their  i>re-  n^lt-jfi  tUfhinuM,  in  Italy  as  damn,  in  (fvmiAQy 

siding  uflieer.     As  an   instructor.  Dr.  I»rai»er  onJ^fiun:  all  which  terms  arc  ooniii}«*r:iy  »up- 

stiuiilrt  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  to   his  rich  ]>osed  to  have  their  origin  in M»me  fan cu^l  A<Up- 

variety  of  attainments  unite'*  all  tho  im{K>rtant  tation   of  the   piiiie  as  a  p:i>tiine   ftir  wi»jueD. 

elements  of  a  public  si)eaker.     Although  his  But  as  it  has  been  playe<l  in  Kjrypt  fi^r  i:ior« 

researches  have  been  mostly  ex|K'riniental,  in-  than  4,0<K)  years,  and  made  its  ap]K':iraiice  in 

volving  therefore  great  labor  and  cii-t,  he  has  Europe  only  JJ  (»r  4  centuries  og»»  when  there 

written  vi.thiminoUMlv  and  with  high  reputation,  was  much  intercourse  betwet^n  s<»uthem  Kun«pe 

Besid -:i-.=  -- = 1 ....  -    1    .,         ,.         ,    .t   _,..,_   _     .     . 

jjur; 


ide  contriliutions  to  various  otiier  sriiiititic    and  Alexandria  and  other  Kgyptian  l»ort*»  l«^• 
uals,  he  furui^hod  to  tho  **  Edinburgh  Thilo-    fore  the  passage  to  India  round  the  cepo  uf  Uoud 
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Hope  replaced  that  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  by  leaping  over  the  other  into  that  square.  The 
it  is  probable  that  the  Egyptian- Arabic  name  piece  leaped  over  is  removed  from  the  board, 
of  the  game,  dameh^  is  the  source  of  its  appel-  If  several  pieces  on  forward  diagonals  should  be 
lations  in  French,  Italian,  and  German.  In  exposed  by  having  alternate  open  squares  be- 
Polish,  the  game  has,  beside  that  of  damOy  a  hind  them,  they  may  all  be  taken  at  once,  and 
foreign  designation,  arcahy  or  uarcciby^  sup-  the  taking  piece  placed  on  the  square  behind 
posed  to  be  of  oriental  origin.  In  Spanish,  the  the  last  piece  captured.  When  a  piece  has 
word  ajedreZy  applied  to  both  chess  and  draughts,  reached  one  of  the  4  squares  of  the  extreme  op- 
is  also  of  eastern  derivation,  and  appears  to  be  positerow,  it  becomes  a  king,  and  is  crowned  by 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  American  term  check-  placing  one  of  the  captured  pieces  upon  it. 
ers. — The  origin  of  the  game  b  uncertain.  It  is  Kings  can  move  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
supposed  to  have  preceded  chess,  and  is  certainly  though  only  one  square  at  a  time.  Tlie  prind- 
of  very  high  antiquity,  for  in  Egypt,  as  appears  pal  laws  of  the  game  are  these :  if  a  piece  is 
from  the  monumental  paintings,  it  was  a  com-  touched,  it  must  be  moved,  M  a  move  be  posd- 
mon  amusement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Osirtasens,  ble ;  the  player  who  has  the  move  must  take  a 
2000  B.  C.  It  was  played  as  now  with  pieces,  piece  which  is  exposed  to  capture;  if  he  neg- 
all  of  which  on  the  same  board  were  alike  in  lects  to  take  it,  his  adversary  may  remove  from 
size  and  form,  though  on  different  boards  they  the  board  the  piece  with  which  the  capture 
varied  in  shape,  some  being  small,  others  large  should  have  been  made ;  but  a  player  has  no 
and  rounded  at  the  top  or  carved  into  human  right  to  decline  to  take  under  any  circumstances, 
heads.  The  kind  used  by  King  Rhamses,  1811  The  first  move  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by 
B.  0.,  who  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  his  th9  players  in  turn ;  if  lots  are  drawn  for  the 

Ealace  at  Thebes  playing  at  draughts  with  the  move,  he  who  gains  the  choice  may  move  first 
idies  of  his  household,  resembled  small  nine*  or  require  his  adversary  to  move.  In  Polish 
pins,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  1^  inches  draughts,  a  variety  of  the  game  played  not 
nigh,  standing  on  a  circular  base  of  half  an  inch  only  in  Poland,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
in  diameter.  Some  have  been  found  of  ivory,  1}  nent  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  in  England  and 
inches  high  and  1^  in  diameter,  with  a  small  knob  America,  the  pieces  are  moved  forward  as  in  the 
at  the  top.  The  opposite  sets  of  pieces  were  dis-  English  form  of  the  game,  but  in  taking  they 
tinguished  sometimes  by  their  color  and  some-  move  like  the  kings  of  the  English  game,  either 
times  by  their  form,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  backward  or  forward.  The  kmgs  in  the  Polii^ 
white  or  red,  or  one  set  having  round,  the  other  game  have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  several 
flat  tops.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  Egyptians  play-  squares  at  one  time,  and  even  over  the  whole 
ed  the  game,  though  from  the  position  of  some  of  length  of  the  diagonal  when  no  pieces  obstruct 
the  pieces  in  the  paintings  it  would  seem  that  thev  the  move.  Polish  draughts  is  sometimes  played 
did  not  take  backward,  as  is  done  in  the  Polish  with  40  pieces  on  a  board  divided  into  100 
game  of  draughts.  The  modem  Egyptians,  who  squares. — M.  Mallet,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
use  pieces  similar  to  those  used  by  their  prede-  mathematics,  published  a  treatise  on  draughts 
cessors,  play  the  game  as  it  is  generally  played  at  Paris  in  1668.  Another  teacher  of  mslhe- 
iu  Europe  and  America.  By  the  Greeks  the  in-  matics,  William  Paine,  published  at  London  in 
vention  of  draughts,  as  well  as  of  dice  and  many  1756  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Grame  of  Draughts.^ 
other  things,  was  poetically  ascribed  to  Pala-  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  the  *'  Guide  to 
medes,  one  ofthe  heroes  ofthe  expedition  against  the  Game  of  Draughts,"  by  Joshua  Stur^ 
Troy,  1193  B.  C.  Plato,  however,  attributes  the  (London,  1800),  of  which  an  improved  editi<Hi 
invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theutb.  Homer,  in  the  appeared  in  1835,  the  whole  of  which,  with  ad- 
1st  book  of  the  Odyssey,  describing  Minerva^s  ditions,  is  comprised  in  the  ^^  Handbook  of 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  I&aca,  says :  Grames  "  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of 
"  There  she  found  the  haughty  suitors ;  some  "  Bohn's  Scientific  Library  "  (London,  1850). 
of  them  were  amu^ng  themselves  before  the  DRAYE  (Ger.  Drau;  Hun^.  Drdva;  ana 
gates  with  draughts,  sitting  upon  the  hides  of  DravuB)^  one  of  the  principal  tnbutaries  of  the 
oxen  which  they  themselves  had  slain."  There  Danube,  rises  from  2  sources  situated  in  the  £• 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  game  portion  of  the  Tyrol.  In  its  upper  part  it  is  a 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers  was  a  species  of  small  and  extremely  rapid  river,  with  craggy  and 
backgammon. — ^In  playing  draughts,  the  board  overhanging  banks,  but  it  becomes  navigable  at 
is  placed  with  an  upper  white  corner  on  the  Villach,  and  fiows  with  a  slow  current  throuf^h 
right  hand.  Each  player  places  his  pieces  on  a  low  and  marsh v  country,  through  S.  Styna^ 
the  3  lines  of  squares  nearest  to  him.  In  Eng-  where  it  washes  the  walls  of  Marburg  and  Frie* 
land  the  white  squares  are  played  upon;  in  dan,  then  along  the  S.  border  of  Hungary,  which 
Scotland  and  America  the  black  squares  are  gen-  it  separates  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  till  it  en* 
erally  selected.  The  game  is  begun  by  each  ters  the  Danube  14  m.  E.  from  Eszek,  as  alai^ 
player  moving  alternately  one  of  his  men  along  and  powerful  stream,  after  a  course  of  860  nu 
the  diagonal  on  which  they  are  first  placed,  one  Its  navigation  above  Ydlkermarkt  is  obstruct- 
square  at  a  time  to  the  right  or  the  left.  When  2  ed  by  various  falls  and  cataracts.  The  most 
hostile  pieces  encounter  each  other,  the  one  that  important  of  its  numerous  aflSuents  is  the  Mur, 
has  the  move  may  take  the  other,  if  there  be  a  the  largest  river  in  Styria.  lienz  in  Tyrol,  Vil- 
vacant  square  of  the  color  played  upon  behind  it,  lach,  Pettau,  Warasdin,  and  Eszek,  are  among 
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Ihe  chief  towns  siiaated  <m  its  banks.    One  of  the  different  seetions  are  exprcaed  1^  Boas  ^ 
the  most  interesting  nses  of  the  Brave  is  that  dined  in  oppoate  directicms.    Ln  moat  areU- 
to  whidi  the  Hongarian  peasants  pot  it,  who  tectoral  ana  meohani<»l  oonstmotioBs  it  wooii 
descend  it  on  rafts  of  empt J  barrels  after  havinff  be  obyiooslj  impossible  thai  tln^  eobld  te 
disposed  <^  their  wine  in  the  mountains  of  drawn  ftaU  axe.    Scales  are  therelbre  niftda  wm 
Omnthia.  of  in  which  fraodonal  parts  repraaeot  irholai. 
DRAWING,  the  representation  or  delinea-  The  scale  in  most  common  use  in  arehitsetnl 
tion  of  objects,  either  as  thej  appear  to  theeje,  drawings  is  that  of  i  of  an  h^  to  the  Ibot,  or 
or  as  pnigectea  on  assumed  planes,  or  as  desig-  ^  of  the  lineal  dimensions;  inmecbaniealdm* 
aated  d j  coaventional  rigns  having  a  certain  ings,  i  or  i  full  siacL  that  is,  as  asul^  mida^ 
similarity  to  the  appearance  of  the  oMectsthem-  stood,  i  or  i  of  the  linesl  ctimeniioiM.    BasUi 
aslves.    The  punter,  with  free  hand,  draws  or  these  scales,  the  divisions  of  one  inch  or  fcol 
dwtdies  oljects  in  their  visible  and  natural  are  very  numerous,  according  to  the  imiiiiiismi 
&nns;tiie  mechanical  or  architectural  draughts-  fbr  which  the  drawing  is  designed,     womm 
man  projects,  according  to  certain  established  drawings  of  machines,  or  those  intended  to  te 
roles  and  principles,  ol^ects  eziBting  or  design-  used  in  construction,  are  generaUj  lidU  off  to  as 
ed ;  whUe  from  the  notes  of  the  surveyor  the  large  a  scale  as  possible ;  they  are  mos^y  oat- 
topographical  dnuightsman  plots  the  sui^Ace  of  line  drawings,  condsting  of  lines  to  Indicata  ths 
a  mad  or  locality,  with  its  natural  and  artificial  form  of  the  object  represented.   The  rmmdnnt 
ofcjeots  represented  somewhat  as  they  would  fhlness,  or  obliquity  of  the  indi^nal  aoriaess  ii 
aroear  projected  on  a  transparent  plane  above  not  indicated  by  the  lines,  aHhoogh  H  nu^  te 
wm^  but  with  certain  conventionalities  to  «-  generallv  inferred  from  tl^  relatiofi  of  the  dtf^ 
press  more  definitdjr  certdn  features.    Archi-  ferent  views  of  the  same  part    The  direei  d^ 
tectural  and  medianical  drawing  is  in  general  nificance  of  an  outline  drawing  ia  often  eond- 
the  delineation  of  objects  by  seometric  or  or-  erably  increased  by  strengthening  thoaa  Iims 
thographic  projection.   Since  the  surfaces  of  all  which  indicate  the  contours  of  aorftoea  iialim 
bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  in  the  shadow.    That  all  parts  nu^  be  abada> 
pc^ts,  the  first  step  is  to  represent  the  position  of  Hned  according  to  one  umform  r^e,  the  I^ 
a  point  in  space,  bvreferring  it  to  pluies  whose  is  supposed  to  udl  upon  the  olject  obiiqncK  at 
position  is  established.    In  general  these  planes  an  an^e  of  45%  that  the  horiaontal  nnd  vmed 
•re  assumed  at  right  angles  to  esch  other,  and  lines  may  be  relieved  eouallj.    In  geoenl  tha 
the  points  projected  upon  them  to  make  up  the  light  is  supposed  to  fill,  as  it  were,  frtan  fStut 
drawings  oi  the  plan,  end  and  nde  elevation,  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  paper  mm^nnallj. 
Let  a  brick  be  held  flatwise  in  the  comer  of  a  and  the  same  rale  is  foUowed  in  the  mors  n> 
rectangular  box,  with  its  sides  psrallel  to  the  ished  drawings  where  both  shade  and  dMdow 
wious  mdes  of  the  box ;  if  now  from  the  are  introduced.    As  a  means  of  avoWng  iSbt 
several  comers  of  the  brick  perpendiculars  be  indefinitenew  presented  bj  mere  ontline*  r»- 
let  fall  upon  the  adjacent  sides,  the  points  thus  course  is  bad  frequent] j  to  the  mere  abading  cf 
found  wul  be  the  orthographic  projections  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  edifice,  umdly  dooe 
the  comers ;  and  if  these  points  be  connected  with  color  and  a  brush.   In  architectural  draw- 
by  corresponding  lines,  there  will  be  outlines  of  ings,  a  complete  picture  is  often  attempted  with 
the  brick  under  8  views  or  projections:  upon  all  the  appliances  of  shade  and  shadow,  intended 
the  bottom  of  the  box  a  rectangle  8  by  4  incnea^  to  show  the  artistic  efiect  of  the  oonstmctioo. 
being  the  plan  of  the  brick ;  upon  one  side  a  Color  is  introduced  not  unfirequently  in  bcch 
rectangle  8  by  2^  inches,  the  side  elevation ;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawings,  to  show 
on  the  other  side  a  rectansle  4  by  2|  inches,  the  the  material  of  which  the  construction  is  eom- 
end  elevation.  If  the  brick  be  inclined  to  cither  posed ;  in  these  cases  It  is  usual  to  imitate  aome- 
or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  projected  out-  what  the  natural  color  of  the  substances— wood 
lines  will  be  varied ;  but  the  same  rule  for  de-  with   burnt   sienna,  brick  with    Indian  red, 
termining  the  position  of  points  obtains,  viz. :  by  wrought  iron  with  Prussian  or  indigo  blue,  cmi 
letting  fall  perpendiculars  on  the  planes  to  iron  with  a  dark  blue  tint,  shading  off  to  a  greco. 
which  they  are  referred.  The  orthographic  pro-  — Beside  orthographic  prqjection,  archite^  fior 
Jeotion  of  any  object  in  outline  is  the  shadow  it  the  representation  Doth  of  exterior  and  interior  of 
would  cast  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  edifices,  frequently  make  use  of  perspective,  and 
rays  of  the  sun,  if^  held  between  it  and  the  mechanical  draughtsmen,  for  the  better  and«r- 
sun.    Simple  objects  in  general  may  be  dc-  standing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  than  by  sera- 
fined  by  2  views,  a  plan  and  elevation;   but  rate  plans  and  elevations,  unite  them  by  the  nues 
often,  to  illustrate  the  oonstraction  of  the  inte-  of  isometrical  drawing.  The  science  of  petw|>e<^ 
rior,  sections  are  necessary,  that  is,  the  an-  tive  is  the  representation  by  geometrical  rules, 
pearanoes  that  might  be  presented  were  the  on  a  plane  surface,  of  objects  as  they  appear  to 
ol(jects  cut  by  plimes;  all  portions  that  would  the  eye  fh)m  an  assumed  point  of  view.    All  the 
be  thus  absolutdy  cut,  are  designated  by  filling  points  of  the  surface  of  a  body  are  visible  by 
m  the  oaUine  with  a  quantity  of  inclined  par-  means  of  luminous  rsys  proceeding  fWNn  these 
aUel  straight  linea,  at  eoual  intervals  from  each  points  to  the  eve,  forming  a  cone  cc  n^y«.    The 
other ;  should  there  be  oistinct  parts  in  section,  intersection  of  these  rays  by  an  inienreniag 
in  oontaot  with  eachc^er,  to  prevent  oonftirion  tran^iireDt  plane  ia  the  penpeetira  prq|<ctioo 
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of  these  points,  the  mles  for  the  projection  of  em,  a  horse  shoe  for  a  smithy,  a  chnrch  with  a 
which  mechanically  are  simple  and  well  estab-  cross  or  steeple,  &c.  The  localities  of  mines  are 
lished.  The  supposed  transparent  plane  is  called  represented  by  the  signs  of  the  planets  which 
the  plane  of  projection  or  plane  of  the  picture,  were  ancientiy  associated  with  varioos  metalSi 
The  horizon  of  the  picture  is  the  horizontal  line  and  a  black  circle  or  dot  for  coal.  Hills  are 
resulting  from  the  mtersection  of  the  plane  of  represented  by  2  methods,  the  vertical  and  the 
the  picture  by  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  horizontal.  In  the  first  the  strokes  of  the  pea 
the  eye.  Point  of  view  or  point  of  sight  is  tJie  follow  the  course  the  water  would  take  in  mn* 
point  where  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed,  ning  down  the  slopes,  the  strokes  being  made 
Vanishing  points  are  points  in  a  picture  to  which  heavier  the  steeper  the  inclination ;  and  systems 
all  lines  converge  that  are  in  the  object  parallel  have  been  proposed  and  nsed  by  which  the  in- 
to each  other.  An  object  is  siud  to  be  in  paral-  clination  is  defined  by  the  comparative  tMck- 
lel  perspective  when  one  of  its  sides  is  parallel  ness  of  the  line  and  the  intervening  spaces.  In 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture — in  angular  per-  the  system  proposed  for  the  U.  8.  coast  snr- 
spectivo  when  none  of  its  sides  are  so.  Isomet-  vey,  slopes  of  75^  are  represented  by  a  propor- 
rical  drawing  implies  that  the  measures  of  the  tion  of  black  to  white  ot  9  to  2,  and  so  down 
representations  of  the  lines  forming  the  sides  by  9  grades  to  a  slope  of  2^^,  in  which  the  pro- 
of each  face  are  equal.*  The  principle  of  iso-  portion  is  1  black  to  10  white.  By  the  horizon- 
metrical  projection  consists  in  selecting  for  the  tal  method,  or  by  contours,  hills  are  represented 
plane  of  the  projection  one  equally  inclined  to  by  horizontal  lines  traced  ronnd  them,  such  as 
3  principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  would  be  shown  on  the  ground  by  water  rising 
so  that  all  straight  lines  coincident  or  parallel  by  equal  vertical  stages.  The  choice  of  a  scale 
to  these  axes  are  drawn  in  projection  to  the  for  a  plot  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
same  scale.  To  draw  a  cube  in  isometrical  pro-  purpose  for  which  the  plan  is  intended.  Plans 
jection,  with  a  radius  equal  to  one  side  of  the  of  house  lots  are  nsually  named  as  being  so 
cube,  describe  a  circle,  inscribe  a  regular  hexa-  many  feet  to  the  inch,  plots  of  surveys  so  many 
gon,  and  connect  alternate  angles  by  lines  to  the  chains  to  the  inch,  maps  or  surveys  of  states 
centre ;  the  hexagon  will  be  divided  into  4  qua-  so  many  miles  to  the  inch,  and  maps  of  n^ 
drilaterals,  each  of  which  will  represent  a  face  way  surveys  as  so  many  feet  to  the  inch,  or  so 
of  the  cube ;  all  the  lines  will  be  equal,  and  many  inches  to  the  mile.  In  the  U.  S.  coast 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  cube.  On  these  lines  survey  all  the  scales  -are  expressed  fractionally 
can  bo  sot  off  distances  as  in  orthographic  pro-  and  decimally.  The  scales  of  small  harbor  charts 
jection,  but  only  upon  these  lines,  or  those  vary  from  1 :  5,000  to  1 :  60,000 ;  that  of  charts 
parallel  thereto.  Curved  or  inclined  lines  are  of  bays  and  sounds  is  usually  1  to  80,000,  of  gen- 
therefore  to  bo  established  by  reference  to  these  eral  coast  charts  1  to  400,000.  In  the  IJ.  S. 
lines,  and  not  by  direct  measure  of  the  lines  them-  engineer  service  the  following  scales  are  pre- 
selves.  Isometrical  drawing  is  especially  valu-  scribed  :  general  plans  of  bnilding,  1  :  120 ; 
able  to  the  mechanical  draughtsman,  embrac-  maps  of  ground  with  horizontal  curves,  1 :  600 ; 
ing  OS  it  does  the  applicability  of  a  scale  with  topograhical  maps  comprising  1^  miles  sqnarei 
pictorial  representation.  In  drawing^  for  the  1  m.  to  2  ft.,  or  1  :  2,640;  8  miles  square,  1 :  5,- 
patent  office  it  is  of  very  general  application. —  280 ;  between  4  and  8  miles,  1 :  10,660 ;  9  miles 
Topographical  drawing  is  the  delineation  of  the  square,  1 :  15,840 ;  not  exceeding  24  miles  square, 
suiface  of  a  locality,  with  the  natural  and  arti-  1 :  31,680 ;  60  miles  square,  1 :  63,360 ;  100  miles 
ficial  objects,  as  houses,  roads,  rivers,  hills,  &c.,  square,  1 :  126,720 ;  surveys  of  roads  and  canalSi 
upon  it,  in  tneir  relative  dimensions  and  posi-  1 :  600.  In  the  plotting  of  sections,  as  of  rail- 
tions;  giving  as  it  were  in  miniature  a  copy  way  cuttings,  a  horizontal  or  base  line  is  drawn, 
of  the  field,  farm,  district,  &c.,  as  it  would  be  on  which  ore  laid  off  the  stations  or  distances 
seen  by  the  eye  moving  over  it  Many  of  the  at  which  levels  have  been  taken ;  at  these  points 
objects  thus  to  be  represented  can  be  defined  by  perpendiculars  or  ordinates  are  erected,  and  upon 
regular  and  mathematical  lines,  but  many  other  them  ore  marked  the  heights  of  ground  above 
objects,  from  their  irregularity  of  outline  and  base,  and  the  marks  are  joined  by  straight 
their  insignificance  in  extent,  would  be  very  lines.  To  express  rock  in  a  cut,  it  is  generaJly 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Certain  signs  have  there-  represented  by  parallel  inclined  lines ;  rivers  by 
fore  been  adopted  into  general  use  among  horizontal  lines,  or  better  colored  in  blue ;  the 
draughtsmen,  some  of  which  resemble  in  some  depth  of  sounding  in  a  mud  bottom  by  a  mass 
degree  the  objects  for  which  they  stand,  while  of  dots.  Since  it  would  be  in  general  impoesl- 
others  are  purely  conventional.  Sand  is  repre-  ble  to  express  the  variations  of  the  surface  of 
sented  by  fine  dots,  gravel  by  coarser  dots ;  mea-  the  ground  in  the  same  scale  as  that  adopted  for 
dow  or  grass  lino  is  represented  by  tufts  of  little  the  plan,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  vertical  scale 
perpendicular  linos ;  trees,  although  not  conso-  larger  than  that  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  pro* 
nant  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  are  repre-  portion  of  10  or  20  to  1. — ^Topographical  features 
sented  oftenin  elevation,  atother  times  by  clumps  are  represented  as  effectively  by  the  brush  and 
of  foliage  in  plan,  sometimes  distinctive  in  their  water  colors  as  by  the  pen.  Colors  are  used 
foliage ;  dwellings  and  edifices  usually  in  plan,  conventionally.  Thus  in  the  practice  of  the 
made  distinctive  by  some  small  prefix,  as  a  pair  French  military  engineers,  woods  are  repre- 
of  scales  for  a  court  house,  a  sign  post  for  atav-  sented  by  yellow,  gamboge  with  a  very  little 
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fiiSeo;  mMkiidgi!«en,ffnnbogeaiidi^^  bj  Sir  E.  Brydget  (Eenti  1814).    Tte  IhI  ii 

^mrtMi  land  l>roirii,  lake,  gamboge,  and  a  one  of  hia  most  admiraNe  yrodnitlnM.    Ki 

Bitle  India  ink  or  Imrntsieniia;  a4i<Hniog  fields  historioal  poems  are  dignified,  ftiU  of  fae  d»> 

mn  dii^UyTaried  in  tint:  gardens,  bjpatohee  8oriptioQa,andriohintrQepoeQo  s|iiril|  aidUi 

^  green  and  brown;  nnemtiyatedlttidL  marbled  "Polj-olbion''ismoreoTeraoaoeiimtaail»te 

green  and  Itglit  brown;  brosb,  bramUes,  Ao^  qooted  as  antkoritj  by  antlqnariasL    Kolas  Is 

marbled  green  and  yeUow;  Tineyards,  porple;  tne  first  portion  m  it  were  writtOA  1^  SeUsL 

MDds,  a  %bt  brown;  lakes  and  rivers,  a  ligbt  He  was  boried  in  Westminster  abbey,  whcrta 

Une:  seas^  a  dark  Uqcl  witb  a  little  yellow  monument  was  erected  to  bb  menoiy.  Aaedi*- 

added;  roads. brown;  bills, greenish  brown.  In  tion  of  his  worb^  witb  a  bistorieal  easav  oo  kii 

addition  to  tne  oonTentional  oc^rs^  a  sort  of  life  and  writings,  was  pnbUsbed  in  17Si-%  (ft 

imitation  of  the  oonTentional  signs  already  ex*  toIs.  8to^  London). 


plained  is  introduced  with  the  bmsh,  and  shad-       DRAYTON,  Whuail  LUD.,  am  Amsrima 
ows  are  almost  inTariably  introduced.    Topo-    Judge,  bora  in  the  jmrnnce  of  Booth  Ganfiaa 


frai^iieal  drawings  recmTO  the  ligbt.  the  same  in  178i8,  died  in  June,  1790.    He  waa  . 

aaarchitectoral  and  mechanical  drawuigs,  from  for  the  bar  in  the  Middle  TempIe»LQiKkiOv 

tlie  upper  Idl  hand  comer.    HiDs  are  shaded,  he  studied  4  years.   He  returnea  to  Ameriea  ia 

aoi  as  they  wocdd  appear  in  nature,  but  <m  the  1754»  and  was  imointed  chief  Joatiae  ia  At 

aooTentiottalqrstem<»  making  the  slopes  darker  province  of  East  Tlorida  in  1768w    Doriagths 

in  proportioo  to  their  steepness^  the  summit  of  war  of  the  revolution  be  was  snipsoJsi  naai 

tlie  h^est  ranges  being  left  white.     Topo-  his  office  and  reinstated  ia  it  and  wottt  with  hii 

grsphical  drawii^  embrace  but  a  small  portion  fiunily  for  a  time  to  England.    After  iSbm 

af  surface,  and  are  therefore  plotted  directly  be  became  sucoessiTely  Judge  of  Iha 


ftom  measures ;  bat  in  geogr^ical  m^)e,  em-  court  of  South  Carolina,  associatajftica  of  ms 
bracing  at  times  a  great  extent  of  country,  t»-  state,  and  a  ludge  under  the  federal  gvrennMBl 
lioos  prqfections  are  made  use  of  to  express  as       DRAYTON,  WnxiAii,  an  ABMniaanMi* 


aeariy  as  possiUe  a  q>herical  surfiice  upon  a  tidan,  a  natire  of  South  Carotina,  diad  in! 

plane.    These  species  of  profeeticm  are  gener-  delphia,  Ifav  Si,  18M.    Thoogji  a  federafiift  ia 

alhr  indnded  under  the  head  of  miqpping,  and  1812,  he  held  a  commission  ia  the  amj  aftv 

beioog  to  the  proTince  of  geomphy.  the  declaration  of  war.  Tin  irsfi  a  rnpraainnaiiie 

DRAYTON,  ICiCHAXL,  an  Engtish  poet  bora  in  congress  from  Sooth  OaroBna  from  18iS  la 

inHartBhill,orHarshull,inthepari8hofAther.  iaa8,  and  in  1880  was  a  leader  of  Iha  ataoa 

afeoo,  Warwickshire,  in  1M8,  died  in  1881.   His  partr  in  opnosition  to  that  of  nnlfifieatioo.   Be 

1^  is  iuTolTed  in  obscurity.    It  is  said  that  resided  in  Tbiladelphia  many  years  prior  ta  Us 

ba  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  a  page  to  a  death,  and  in  1889  succeeded  Nidiolaa  BUdb 

penon  of  rank,  was  maintained  for  some  time  as  president  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  the  alb 

at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henrr  Goodera  held  a  commis-  which  he  found  it  imposuble  to  retriere. 

sioo  in  the  army,  and  witnessed  the  defeat  of        DRAYTON,  William  ILoncr,  an  Aw> 

the  Spanish  armada;  but  none  of  these  state-  statesman  of  the  period  of  the  rerohition,  bora 

ments  are  well  supported.   In  1826  he  was  poet  at  Drayton  hall,  on  Ashley  rirer,  S.  C,  in  SnC 

laureate.   Hefonnd  patrons  in  Sir  Walter  Aston  1742,  diedinPhiladelDhia  in  Sept.  1799.   Heba- 

and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  but  he  never  became  longed  to  an  influential  family  of  Sooth  Carolina, 

wealthy  or  powerful,  though  req>ected  for  his  and  was  educated  in  England  at  Westmimtcr 

"Hrtues  and  talent  It  b  not  easy  to  discorer  the  school,  and  at  Boliol  college,  Orford.    RcCnra- 

arder  of  his  Tarious  poems,  some  of  which  were  ing  to  America  in  1784,  he  became  an  actire 

puUished  without  date.   The  best  known  is  his  writer  on  political  a£Ekirs.  In  1789  he  pQb&bcd 

^Poly-olbion,**  a  descriptive  poem  on  England,  ktters  on  the  side  of  the  goverament,  which 

ber  legends,  antiquities,  and  productions,  the  brou^^t  him  into  controveny  witb  Cbristo> 

first  18  books  of  which  were  published  in  1818,  pher  Gadsden  and  other  patriotic  feeders.    In 

and  the  whole  80  in  1822.    Among  his  other  1771,  after  revisiting  England,  he  was  ^ipointcd 

works  are  **  Harmony  of  the  Church,  contain-  privy  councillor  for  the  province  of  South  Car»* 

iag  the  spiritual  Songs  and  holy  Hymns  of  lina;  but  as  the  revdntionary  crisis  approached 

MMly  Moo,  Patriarcltf,  and  Pn^hets**  (4ta,  he  espomed  Uie  popular  cause,  and  protsMled 

1691,  only  one  copy  of  which  edition  is  known  a^inst  the  proceediDcs  of  hb  coDeagueiL    In 

to  exist ;  and  8vo.,  London,  1818,  edited  by  1774  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  provinee, 

Dyce) ;  "  Idea,  the  Shepherd*s  Garland,  and  Ro-  and  when  the  continental  congress  was  about  to 

land*s  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses*^  (4to.,  1593),  sit  he  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  rignaturs 

tbe  second  of  which  was  reissued  under  the  of  *'  A  Freeman,*"  which  substantially  marked 

title  of  *^  Pastorals  ;^  "  Mortimeriadoe**  (4to.,  out  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  coiigre«L 

1698X  reprinted  under  the  title  of  tbe  **  Barons*  Suspended  from  his  offices  under  the  crown,  be 

Wars;**  '*  Enriand^s  Heroical  Epistles  **  (Svo.,  wss  made  a  member  of  the  popular  committee 

1698);  the  "*  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell**  (4to.,  of  safety,  and  was  prominent  in  advisiaf  tbe 

1807);  ""  Battle  <^  Aginconrt**  (fdio,  1827);  seizure  of  the  provmctal  arsenab  and  B4-itish 

^  Muses*  Elysium**  (4to.^  1880);  numerous  le-  mails.    In  1775  he  was  president  of  tbe  nn>- 

gands,  sonnets,  dec.,  mostly  printed  in  collectioos:  vincial  consress,  and  in  1778  was  elected  enief 

and  ""Nymphidiai  the  Court  of  Fairy,**  edited  Justice  of  South  CaroliDa.    Ha  soon  after  de> 
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liTercdanenergetiocharge  tothegrandjaryon  the  sleep,  however,  be  partial  and  disturbed, 
the  question  of  independence,  which  was  pub-  these  results  do  not  follow,  but  the  waking 
lished  tiiroughout  the  colonies  and  had  great  state  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  lasdtndi 
influence.  He  had  produced  several  other  po-  and  fatigue.  It  is  in  this  latter  condition  that 
litical  charges  and  pamphlets,  when  in  1778  he  dreams  take  place,  and  hence  Dngald  Stewart 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continents  con*  has  properly  defined  dreaming  to  bo  that  con- 
gress, of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member  till  dition  of  sleep  in  which  we  have  nearly  or 
his  death.  He  left  a  minute  narrative  of  the  quite  lost  all  volition  over  the  bodOy  organs, 
preliminary  and  current  events  of  the  revolu-  but  in  which  those  mental  powers  necessary 
tion,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  and  pub-  for  volition  retain  a  partial  degree  of  activity, 
lished  by  his  son,  Uov.  John  Drayton  (2  vols.  M.  Perouin  observed  in  the  hospital  of  Mont- 
8vo.,  Charleston,  1821).  pellier  m  1821  a  case  which  throws  oonnd- 
DkEAM,  the  series  of  thoughts  which  occu-  erable  light  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
py  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  whole  animal  brain  in  profound  sleep,  and  in  that  in  which 
Imgdom  is  characterized  in  its  sensuous  rela-  dreams  occur.  A  femide  aged  26  had  lost  a 
tions  with  the  external  world  by  two  distinct,  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull  bone,  and  dura  ma- 
and,  so  far  as  the  organs  involving  these  rela-  ter,  under  an  attack  of  mdignant  disease,  by 
tions  are  concerned,  opposite  conditions,  the  one  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  brain  was  ex- 
of  wakefulness,  and  the  other  of  sleep.  Within  posed  in  such  a  manner  as  admitted  of  inspeo- 
certain  limits  this  alternation  of  action  and  re-  tion.  When  this  patient  was  in  a  dreanuess 
pose  presents  itself  as  a  general  law  of  animal  state,  or  in  profound  sleep,  her  brain  was  mo- 
organization,  more  or  less  varied,  according  to  tionless,  ana  lay  within  the  cranium.  Whea 
the  simplencss  or  complexity  of  the  functions  the  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  fl^- 
involved ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  tated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protmd- 
and  regularity  of  sleep  bear  a  close  relation  to  ed  from  the  cranium,  forming  a  cerebral  her- 
the  degree  of  development  of  animal  life.  To  nia.  This  protrusion  was  still  greater  whenever 
those  vertebrata  in  which  £he  muscular  and  the  dreams,  as  reported  by  herself,  were  most 
nervous  tissues  exist  in  their  most  complete  con-  active,  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake,  es- 
ditiona,  sleep  is  much  more  important  than  to  pecially  if  engaged  in  active  or  sprightly  oon- 
thosety];)es  of  organic  existence  which,  while  en-  versation,  it  attained  its  fullest  development; 
dowcd  with  some  of  the  functions  of  animd  or-  nor  did  this  protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  altemat- 
ganization,  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  ing  with  recessions,  as  if  caused  by  arterial 
simple  process  of  assimilation.  Indeed,  a  point  blood,  but  remained  permanent  while  the  oon- 
b  at  last  reached  where  no  evidence  of  the  phe-  versation  continued.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  this 
nomenon  of  sleep  is  presented.  In  man,  in  case,  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  brain  is  con- 
whom  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  functions  cerned,  that  during  profound  sleep  the  active 
exist  in  their  most  complete  development,  and  state  ofthe  mental  faculty  ceases,  but  that,  in  that 
in  whom  their  operations  are  complicated  by  the  condition  in  which  dreams  occur,  some  of  the 
addition  of  those  of  the  intellect,  the  periods  of  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  active  to  excite  a 
waking  and  repose  are  most  fully  marked,  and  motion  in  the  cerebral  organs,  less  in  degree  than 
their  presence  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  in  a  state  of  full  wakelblness,  but  more  than  in 
the  individual.  In  sleep,  the  organs  of  sense,  a  condition  of  profound  sleep.  Though  the 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  the  active  power  of  volition  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
powers  of  the  mind  suspend  in  a  great  degree  absent  in  sleep,  the  will  appears  to  lose  its  in- 
their  operation,  in  order  to  collect  by  rest  new  flueuco  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength.  The  approach  of  sleep  is  announced  members  of  the  body  which  during  our  waking 
by  diminished  activity  of  mind  and  loss  of  the  hours  are  subject  to  its  authority.  Hence  it 
power  of  attention.  The  senses  become  blunted  may  be  inferred  that  all  our  mental  operations 
to  external  impressions,  and  we  feel  an  uncon-  which  are  independent  of  the  will  contmue  dnr- 
querable  desire  for  stillness  and  repose.  Our  ing  sleep.  The  senses  may  be  considered  as  the 
ideas  grow  confused,  our  sensations  obscure,  media  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  within  is 
our  sight  fails,  hearing  grows  dull  and  uncer-  brought  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  and 
tain,  the  eyelios  close,  the  joints  relax,  and  the  comes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  actual  existence, 
body  instinctively  assumes  an  easy  position.  Although  the  predispomng  causes  of  dreams  may 
The  vital  activity,  however,  is  in  full  vigor ;  the  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  generally  referable  to 
functions  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  breathing  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  and  are 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  continue,  but  often  called  into  action  through  the  agency  of 
are  more  calm  and  equable  than  during  the  the  external  senses.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that^ 
waking  season ;  the  nutrition  of  the  system,  the  having  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to 
secretion  and  absorption  of  the  juices,  are  also  his  feet  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  he  dreamed 
carried  on  undisturbedly  and  perfectly.  Hence  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  Mount  Etna, 
sleep  is  not  really  a  state  of  total  inactivity,  and  and  found  the  heat  insufferable.  Dr.  Reid,  hav- 
only  bears  a  ver^r  partial  resemblance  to  death,  ing  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
A  person  awakmg  from  profound  sleep  finds  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  IL 
himself  refreshed,  and  his  bodily  and  intellect-  Giron  do  Buzereingues  made  a  series  of  experi- 
nal  functions  restored  to  their  usual  vigor.    If  ments  to  test  how  far  he  could  determine  hSf, 
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drami  it  will  1^  operatiog  upon  the  mind  and  the  orooodile  trembML    Iww  VuiM 

tfaroiiffh  the  medinm  of  the  Benses.    With  this  1,000  jeara  in  stone  ooffins  withmtimmiM 

Tiew  he  left  hit  knees  nncovered  on  Ming  spluozes,  in  narrow  ohambers  at  tlM  heart  of 

adeep.  and  dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  at  eternal  pyramids.    I  was  klsMd  with  canosras 

Bidit  in  a  diliaence  with  a  vivid  impression  of  kisses  bj  crocodiles,  and  lajeoofoondad  with  ib* 

4M)Id  knees  prodocedbj  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  ntterable  slimy  things  among  reeda  and  NOolia 

▼aUer  reli^  the  ease  of  a  gentleman  who  was  mnd.^'  Inthesehaliadnationsitwillbeolasiisi 

aver  after  a  victim  to  terror  on  aoooant  of  a  how  completely  all  ordinary  ideaa  of  time 


dream,  which  he  oonld  never  look  upon  except    space  are  annihilated.    Indeed,  De  Qoinoaj,  ia, 
aa  a  real  ooonrrence.    He  was  lying  m  bed,  and    noticing  this  oori 


,    ^  „        oorions  psyohdlo^cal  pli<    , 

he  imagined  quite  awake,  when  he  felt  the  says:  *'  The  sense  of  space,  imd  in  tlM  and  ths 
^stinct  impression  of  a  hand  placed  upon  his  sense  of  time,  were  both  powerftiUy  affrrtaii 
alioaldei^  wnioh  jwodnced  snch  a  state  of  alarm  Buildings,  landscapes,  dKS.,  were  exhibited  in  w»* 
that  he  dnrst  not  move  in  bed.    The  shoulder  portions  so  vast  as  the  bodfly  eye  ia  not  fitted  Is 
which  bad  experienced  the  impresdon  had  been  receive.    Space  swelled  and  was  amnlifled  to  tm 
oncovered,  and  the  cold  to  which  it  wasexposed  extent  of  unutterable  infimty.    Thtti  liow«v«^ 
produced  the  sensation.    Persons  in  w£om  one  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  aa  the  ezpanalQO  af 
ef  the  senses  is  defective  frequently  have  their  time.    I  sometimes  seemed  to  have  Uved  hr 
dreama  modified  by  this  drcumstance.    Darwin  70  or  100  years  in  a  single  nif^U"    Kor  does 
relates  theoase  of  a  deaf  gentleman  who  in  his  it  require  Uie  aid  of  a  narcotic  aa  powerfU  aa 
dreams  always  anpeared  to  converse  by  means  opium,  or  indeed  any  thina  beyond  what  eidl- 
ef  the  fingers  or  m  writing.    He  never  hadtiie  narily  occurs  in  a  state  of  dreaming,  to  creala 
Impression  of  hearing  speech,  and  for  the  same  ideas  of  time  and  space  apparently  aa  iDoonm- 
reason  one  who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth  ous  as  those  narrated  by  the  opium  eater.    The 
never  dreams  of  visible  obiects.  Sensations  pro-  sleeper  who  is  suddemy  awsikened  hr  m  load 
dnoed  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  rap  does  not  begin  and  terminate  ms  dreaaa 
have  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  pnenom-  with  this  mmple  occurrence,  but  experieiicea  a 
ana  of  dreams.    When  the  fbnctions  of  the  long  train  of  events  requiring  honra  mod  ev«i 
digestive  omms  are  properly  performed,  the  days  for  their  fulfilment,  and  which  are  all  av^ 
dieama,  if  affected  at  all  from  this  cause,  are  dently  occasioned  by  the  sound  which  aw  ~ 
aKaasant  in  thdr  character;  if  however  there  ex-  him,  and  concentrsAed  within  the  brief 
Ma  any  disturbance  in  this  part  of  the  svstem,  of  time  it  occupies.    A  person  who  wai 
the  dreama  are  apt  to  assume  a  painfbl  charac-  denly  aroused  firom  sleep  by  a  few  dropa  af 
Isr,  usually  proportioned  in  intennty  to  the  water  sprinkled  in  his  isce,  dreamed  of  the 
amount  of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canaL  events  cf  an  entire  life  in  which  hapoiiieas  sad 
Xo  thisdass  of  sensations  may  be  referred  those  sorrow  were  min^ed^  and  which  flAiuly  tanal- 
dreams  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  and  in-  nated  with  an  alteircation  upon  the  borders  of  ao 
toxicating  drinks,  which  in  part  at  least  act  by  extensive  lake,  into  which  his  exasperated  coin- 
the  impression  made  upon  the  digestive  organs,  panion,  after  a  considerable  struggle,  succeeded 
Dreams  induced  by  this  latter  cause  are  remark-  in  pluDging  him.    It  is  evident  that  the  aaKxia* 
able  for  the  extravagance  of  the  phantasmago-  tion  of  ideas  in  this  case  which  produced  the 
ria  they  exhibit,  frequenUy  presenting  drapes  of  lake,  the  altercation,  and  the  sudden  plunce, 
the  most  fiigitive  and  fkncubl  character.    The  was  occasioned  by  the  water  q>rinkled  noon  tiie 
dreamer  often  seems  endowed  with  mich  elasti-  face,  and  the  presumption  b  probable  that  the 
city  that  it  appears  as  if  he  could  easily  mount  whole  machinery  of  an  entire  life  was  doe  to 
to  and  fioat  upon  the  clouds  above  him.    De  the  same  cause.     Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  a 
Qnincey,  in  the  **  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eat-  similar  case  of  a  gentleman  who  dreamed  that 
cr,^'  has  portrayed  in  the  most  vivid  manner  he  hod  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  Joined  his  regiment, 
the  effect  of  that  narcotic  in  the  production  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried, 
of  dreams.    "  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  was  at  last  led  out 
tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I  brought  to  execution.    After  the  usual  preparations  a 
together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  dl  sun  was  fired,  and  he  awoke  with  the  report  to 
treea  and  plants,  ussges  and  appearances,  that  discover  that  the  cause  of  his  disturbance  was 
are  found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled  a  noise  in  the  a^acent  room.    Dreams  are  often 
tiiem  together  in  China  and  Ilindostan.    From  produced  by  the  waking  associations  which 
kindred  feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  precede  them ;  thus  the  writer  had  occaMOO 
her  goda  under  the  same  law.    I  was  stared  at,  to  send  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  a  nci(;hboring 
hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at  by  monkeys,  city,  and  upon  retiring  to  rest  dreamed  that 
by  parroqueta,  by  cockatoos.    I  ran  into  pago-  he  was  walking  in  the  principal  thorough£tfe 
das,  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit  of  the  city  where  his  corresoondent  resided, 
or  in  the  secret  rooms.    I  was  the  idol,  I  was  and  accidentally  meeting  him,  field  a  long  con* 
the  priest    I  was  worshipped,  I  was  sacrificed,  versation,  upon  subjects,  however,  in  no  wsy 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  <^  Brahma  through  all  tiie  connected  with  tiie  one  which  gave  rise  to  tha 
iorests  of  Asia.    Vishnu  hated  me,  SeevaUy  in  correspondence.    So,  too,  dreams  mav  be  char- 
wait  for  me.  I  came  soddenlv  upon  Isis  and  Osiris,  acteristic  of  the  peculiar  idiosyncranea  of  tlia 
I  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  at  which  the  ibis  ~ 


dreamers :  a  miser  will  dream  of  his  gold,  a 
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phnosopher  of  sdenee,  a  merchant  of  his  yen-  markable  cases ;  fh>m  among  them  the  follow^ 
tares,  the  musician  of  melodj,  and  the  lover  of  ing  is  selected.  Mr.  D.,  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
his  mistress.  Tartinia,  a  distinguished  violin  informed  his  aunt  one  evening  of  his  intention 
player,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  "  Devil's  to  join  a  sailing  party  the  next  morning  upon 
Sonata"  under  the  inspiration  of  a  dream,  in  the  firth  of  Forth.  The  lady  retired  to  rest  and 
which  the  devil  appeared  to  him  and  invited  dreamed  repeatedly  of  seeing  a  boat  sink  and 
him  to  a  trial  of  sull  upon  his  own  instrument,  those  on  board  drowning,  w  hen  wakened  she 
which  he  accepted,  ana  awoke  with  the  musio  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  nephew,  and  with 
of  th^  sonata  so  vividly  impressed  upon  hia  greatdifficultyobtained  his  promise  to  remain  at 
mind  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  committing  home.  In  the  afternoon  a  violent  storm  arose, 
it  to  paper.  In  like  manner  Coleridge  com-  the  boat  was  upset,  and  aU  that  were  in  it  went 
posed  nis  poem  ^*  Eubla  Khan ''  in  a  dream,  of  to  the  bottom. — The  earliest  mention  of  dreams 
which  the  following  is  his  account :  ''In  the  is  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
summer  of  1797  the  author,  then  in  ill  health,  in  both  of  which  a  supernatural  origin  is  gen- 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm  house  between  erally  ascribed  to  them.  By  the  ancients,  in- 
Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Ezmoor  confines  of  deed,  dreams  were  almost  universally  regarded 
Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  as  coming  from  tiie  other  world,  and  from  both 
a  slight  indisposition  an  anodyne  had  been  pre-  good  and  evil  sources.  A  great  number  of  in- 
scribed, from  the  effects  of  wnich  he  fell  asleep  stances  are  on  record  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
in  his  chair  at  the  moment  he  was  reading  the  classics  of  remarkable  dreams,  which  show  how 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  sub-  widely  tiie  faith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  dream- 
stance,  in  Purehas's  '  Pilgrimage ' :  '  Here  the  ing  was  disseminated.  The  night  before  the 
Khan  Eubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  buUt  assassination  of  Julius  Gassar,  his  wife  Calphur- 
and  a  stately  garden  thereunto,  and  thus  10  nia  dreamed  that  her  husband  fell  bleeding 
miles  of  fertile  ground  were  endosed  within  a  across  her  knees.  On  the  night  that  Attila 
wall.' "  Coleridge  continued  for  about  8  hours  died,  the  emperor  Marcian  at  Constantinople 
apparently  in  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  bow  of  the  Hunnish 
had  the  most  vivid  impression  that  he  had  com-  conqueror  broken  asunder.     Cicero  relates  a 

Sosed  between  200  and  800  lines.    On  awaking  story  of  two  Arcadians,  who,  travelling  together, 

e  had  so  distinct  a  remembrance  of  the  whole  arrived  at  Mesara  and  went  to  separate  lodg- 

that  he  seized  his  pen  and  wrote  down  the  lines  ings,  one  of  mem  to  an  inn,  the  other  to  a 

which  are  still  preserved.     Unfortunately,  at  private  house.    In  the  course  of  the  night  the 

this  moment  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  latter  dreamed  that  his  fHend  appeared  to  him 

attend  to  some  business  which  occupied  more  and  begged  for  help  because  the  innkeeper  was 

than  an  hour.    Upon  his  return  he  found  to  his  preparing  tomnrder  him.    The  dreamer  awoke^ 

surprise  and  chagrin  that,  although  some  vague  out  not  considering  the  matter  worthy  of  atten- 

idea  of  the  vision  was  still  present,  yet,  with  tion,  went  to  sleep  again.    A  second  time  his 

the  exception  of  some  8  or  10  scattered  and  friend   appeared,  telling  him  that  assistance 

fragmentary  lines  and  images,  the  whole  had  would  be  too  late,  for  the  murder  had  already 

been  obliterated  from  his  memory.    Instances  been  committed.    The  murdered  person  also 

like  the  above  occasionally  occur  where  tJie  stated  that  his  body  had  been  put  into  a  cart 

mind  in  a  state  of  waking  is  aided  by  the  pro-  and  covered  with  manure^  and  that  an  attempt 

cesses  carried  on  during  sleep,  but  these  are  rare,  would  be  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  city  the 

As  a  general  rule  dreams  are  wanting  in  coher-  next  morning.    The  dreamer  awoke,  went  to 

ence  and  unsubstantial  in  reasoning.    Nothing  the  magistrates,  had  the  cart  searched,  when 

is  more  common  than  for  tiie  mind  in  dreams  the  body  was  found  and  the  murderer  brought 

to  blend  together  objects  and  events  which  to  justice.    Dreams  were  even  allowed  to  in- 

oould  not  have  an  associated  existence  in  reality,  fluence  legislation.     During  the  Marsian  war 

The  faces  of  friends  long  since  dead  and  events  (90  B.  C.)  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  tem- 

long  since  past  rise  before  the  mind  with  all  the  pie  of  Juno  Sospita  to  be  rebuilt  in  consequence 

vividness  of  real  existence,  and  fail  to  excite  of  a  dream  of  Cecelia  Hetella,  the  wife  of  the 

surprise  by  their  incongruity  because  the  mind  consul  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.    Some  of  the 

views  them  without  the  association  of  ideas  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  attached  con- 

which  in  a  waking  state  would  place  them  at  siderable   importance  to  dreams.     Tcrtullian 

such  a  distance  from  the  present  that  no  cog-  thought  they  came  from  God  as  one  species  of 

nixance  could  be  taken  of  them  except  as  very  prophecy,  though  many  dreams  may  be  attrib- 

remote  events.    It  is  the  absence  of  these  aaso-  uted  to  the  agency  of /demons.    lie  believed 

ciated  ideas,  which  in.  a  state  of  wak^ulness  fix  that  future  honors  an^dignities,  medical  reme- 

the  limits  as  to  time  and  space  of  each  fact  of  dies,  thefts,  and  treasures  had  been  occasion- 

which  the  mind  has  a  knowledge,  that  prevents  aUj  revealed  by  dre^s.    St  Augustine  relates 

any  surprise  at  the  occurrence  of  unusual  events  a  dream  by  which  Giennadius,  a  Carthaginian 

in  dreams,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  most  re-  physician,  was  convinced  of  the  immortality  of 

markablo  features.    The  popular  belief  that  in  the  soul,  by  the  apparition  to  him  in  his  sleep 

dreams  an  insight  is  frequently  given  of  coming  of  a  young  man,  who  reasoned  with  him  on 

events  Lb  shared  by  many  well-informed  persons,  the  subject,  and  argued  that  as  ho  could  see 

and  is  supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  many  re-  when  his  bodily  eyes  were  dosed  in  sleep,  so 
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ke  would  find  tbal  when  bis  bodflj  senset  ir«M  leaUier  afttMhad  to  tiM 

ezthiot  in  death  he  would  aee  and  hear  and  it  is  diiohaxged  when  the  whole  la  hniatad  ti 

ftel  with  the  aenses  of  hia  spirit.  the  snrfiioe  ij  the  rope  attached  to  Ihm 

DBEBBELf  Oobhxus  tav.  a  Dntdi  philoeo-  The  iq>paratoa  is  made  more  efltciept  hj 

eier  and  inTentor,  bom  in  Alkmaar  in  North  o(»istniotedof  laiie  alae and  woticed  hfm\ 

oUand  in  1572,  died  in  London  in  1684^    Bh  engine.    A  hnll  li  then  psorided  fer  tba 

InTentire  facol^  raised  him  from  a  peasant  boj  oldnery,  and  a  soow  is  emi^oyed  aki 

lothe&ToroftbeemperorsRnddphlLandFer-  reoeire  the  mod  aait  is  raised  and 

dinandll^andof  JamesLofEnsland.  HeHTed  Instead  of  the  sinriekigeaooc^  a  fine  of  bimk^ 


InLondon  fttm  the  jear  1620,  devoted  entire]/    ets has  been sobratntedyWorkbifaioaBdpdHi 


to.  sdentifio  labors.    Knmeroos  manrels  are  re-  attheendsof  aloiigframe,w]iIdli  fiea 

lated  oi  him,  but  it  is  onh^  eertain  that  he  poa-  Mt  of  the  hall,  ana  one  end  of  wldeh  c»ba 

aessed  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  principles  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  or  fcrialaf 

of  optics  and  mecnames.    He  invented  several  when  not  in  nae.    The  bndwta^  am  tiMgr 

phUosophical  instruments,  among  which,  it  is  down  empty,  sospended  on  tiie 

add,  were  the  compoondmioroeoope  anda  ther-  into  the  bottom  and  beoome  fiUed, 

nometer  cmisisting  ci  a  dass  tnbe  containing  np  on  the  n|^er  nde  of  the  ftamoL  Aacftaq^ 

water  connected  wUh  a  bolb  containing  air.  His  themselves  as  thmrtom  over  its  IdjglMr  m^ 

oontemporaries  say  that  he  displayed  to  King  tremity.    The  mnd  fiJls  into  trcw^gh^  ' 

James  a  glass  globe  in  whidi  by  means  of  the  convey  it  into  the  aoow  alongride.  Aatoo 

4  elements  he  had  produced  perpetoal  motion,  nel  is  deepened,  the  lower  end  of  tiia 

and  that  by  meana  of  madimery  he  imitated  let  down  aocoraini^ ;  or  if  any  oIm 

rain,  tibond^,  lic^tning,  and  cold,  and  was  able  impedes  the  motion  ci  the  bodkets^  this 

qniaJy  to  exhanst  a  nver  or  lake.    He  discov*  the  frame  is  hfted  by  tiie  pulley.  tiS  the 

ered  a  bright  scariet  d^e  for  wooUens  and  silki^  moves  <m  again.    The  machine  boa  baao 

which  was  introduced  mto  France  by  the  found-  with  a  frame  on  eadi  aide  of  tho  boDy 

ers  of  the  Gobelin  manufrctures;  andtheinven-  both  kept  in  operation  together. — Jn  aoc 

tion  of  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  dredging  maddne  the  excavator  is  a  wheel  ahail 

but  on  no  good  grounds.  Drebbel  left  2  treatises  24  foot  in  diameter,  very  strong  btaead  with 

wluoh  appeared  first  in  Dutch  (Levden,  1608);  many  arma,  and  set  in  a  well  hSe  aboot  t  ftsi 

afterward  in  Latin^under  the  tide  Traetatu9  wide  and  26  feet  long  across  the  fuiaaid  fart 

duo:  De  Natura  Elementorum  ;  De  Quinta  of  the  huH    It  woriu  in  boxes  which  eaa  bo 

Aimfui  (Hamburg,  1621);  and  again  in  French  raised  or  lowered  bvohaina  and  winiiaaa  aa  the 

(Paris,  1673X  depth  of  water  requires.  Upon  its  perfailMiy  are 

DREDGING,  the  process  of  deepoiing  bar-  the  sooopfaig  buckets,  which  are  proffaad  wHk 

bon  and  channels  by  excavating^  the  sediment  a  hinged  bottom  secured  bv  a  latdi.    Aa  aadi 

that  collects  in  them ;  the  term  is  also  applied  bucket  in  the  revolution  c^lhe  wheel  approacbas 

to  tAe  scooping  up  of  oysters,  or  any  thing  else,  the  top,  it  lifts  the  upper  end  <Mf  a  small  dischaige 

fh>m  the  bottom.    The  force  of  running  water  trough,  which  fidling  back  canses  the  bolloiB  of 

has  sometimes  been  applied  to  wash  out  Uie  sed-  the  bucket  to  be  unlatched  and  its  oontenti  la 

iment  by  which  channels  become  choked ;  and  drop  out    These  are  received  by  the  sbbD 

to  render  this  more  efficient,  the  dnunsge  waters  trouffh,  and  immediately  pass  throogh  it  iota 

and  even  the  ebb  tide  have,  in  places  adapted  the  Urser  one  that  conveTs  them  to  the  aeow. 

for  this  operation,  been  held  back  by  floodgates,  The  hufi  is  drawn  forward  by  the  steam  eMas 

and  the  waters  at  last  let  out  have  rushed  with  at  the  predse  rate  required  by  the  progress  otthe 

great  violence  through  the  channels,  sweeping  excavation.    It  is  stated  that  1,200  cubic  yards 

forward  the  materials  that  obstructed  them.  This  of  gravel  bottom  have  been  dog  in  a  day  with 

Is  the  principle  of  flashing  or  flushing  applied  to  a  24-foot  wheel  provided  with  4  bocadsw— 

aewers,  6x^  and  is  without  question  the  most  Dredging  for  oysters,  te.,  is  performed  with  « 

^cient  mode  of  dredging  in  the  few  situations  Iron  nke  or  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  long  pc4e,  aad 

flivorably  formed  for  its  application.    In  the  fbmished  also  with  a  rope  by  which  it  la  drawn 

artificial  improvements  introduced  into  some  of  forward.    One  man  pushes  the  drcdce  dowa 

the  harbors  in  England,  scouring  bsi^ns  have  by  the  pole,  and  another  draws  it  aloog  ^t 

been  constructed  especially  for  this  purpose,  as  bottom  and  raises  it  into  the  boat  with  what  It 

for  instance  at  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Ac    To  loosen  has  gathered.    For  deep  water  the  handlo  is 

the  sediments,  so  that  they  might  be  more  earilr  dispensed  with,  and  the  dredge  is  made  fike  a 

swept  out  by  the  tide  or  by  8luice^  the  Dutch  bauet  of  iron  rods,  so  shsped  as  to  fill  itMlf 

long  since  contrived  a  floating  frame  to  which  when  dragged  upon  the  bottom.    Katnralirti 

bars  were  attached,  that  ^ent  down  to  the  hot-  make  use  of  dredges  of  much  better  conftraetioa 

torn  and  stirred  up  the  mud,  as  the  machine  for  collecting  specimens  of  shellfish,  ftc^  ftoas 

moved  along  with  the  current    These  are  per-  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    A  figure  of  a  isnall  ooa 

haps  the  oldest  dredging'^mschines.    Variously  Is  given  by  Woodward  hi  bb  ^  Manual  of  the 

formed  scoops  have  been  in  use  in  diflerent  Molluscs,**  which  is  highly  recommeadad  for 

plaoea,  which  as  they  are  drawn  over  the  bottom  general  use.    It  is  a  sort  cf  box  of  2  s^ifo  «f 

rake  up  the  sediment  as  with  a  hoe,  and  gather  boiler  plate  iron  2  feet  long  and  each  9  iadNa 

it  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  aooopor  in  a  bag  of  wide,  fastened  at  thdr  enu  to  2  Iron  loda  «f 
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about  I  inch  diameter  and  8  inches  long.    Each  Boon  distlngoished  himself  as  a  preacher,  be- 

end  of  the  rods  is  bent  over  at  an  angle  of  146^,  ing  one  of  the  first  of  the  reformed  ministry 

and  drawn  ont  to  a  point.  The  sides  placed  upon  who  treated  their  texts  in  a  practical  light|  in- 

these  consequentlj  flare  ontward,  their  lower  stead  of  discussing  them  in  the  doctrinal  and 

edges  coming  within  4  inches  of  each  other,  abstract  way  proper  to  a  theological  seminary. 

These  edges  are  pierced  with  holes  by  which  Some  of  his  wntings,  especially  his  book  of 

the  bag  is  attached  in  which  the  materials  are  ^*  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death,^*  which 

gathered  up.    The  part  of  this  bag  in  contact  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German, 

with  the  dredge  is  a  network  of  cod  line ;  the  are  still  in  use  as  books  of  devotion.    It  was  to 

remainder  is  of  raw  hide.    The  net  is  to  al-  promote  the  sale  of  the  English  translation  of 

low  the  eooape  of  the  water.     The  handles  are  this  work  that  De  Foe  wrote  his  celebrated  fic- 

Ibrked   iron  rods,  the  doable   ends  securely  titions  accoont  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  YeaJ, 

hooked  roond  the  rods  that  form  the  ends  of  who  came  from  the  other  world  on  purpose  to 

the  mschine,  and  the  single  ends  provided  with  recommend  the  pemsal  of  ^^  Drelincoort  on 

rings,  meeting  in  the   centre  of  the  box  as  Death." 

they  are  folded  down  when  not  in  nse.    The  DRENTHE,  the  poorest  and  least  popnlons 

rings  are  for  attaching  the  towins  line  to  the  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  £.  br 

dr^ge.    "With  machines  of  similar  construe-  Hanover,  N.  by  Groningen,  W.  by  Frieslanay 

tion,  but  much  larger  than  the  one  described,  and  S.  by  Overyssel;  area,  1,029  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  extensively  ex-  in  1868,  94,080.    A  considerable  part  of  the 

plored  by  English  naturalists  off  the  coasts  of  province  is  occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and 

Great  Britain  and  Norway.    In  dredging  on  sand  banks,  but  it  yields  in  sufficient  ouimtitiea 

coral  ground,  Mr.  Cuming,  according  to  Wood-  buckwheat  and  potatoes^  upon  which  tlie  inhab- 

ward,  employed  a  S-inch  hawser,  and  had  a  itants  snb^st  almost  exclusively.    The  chief 

patent  buoy  attached  to  the  dredge  by  a  l^inch  wealth  of  Drenthe  oonsbts  in  its  horses,  cattleL 

rope.    Whenever  the  hawser  parts,  the  buoy  sheep,  and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  esteemed 

and  smaller  rope  secure  the  aecovery  of  the  of  superior  quality.    It  has  manufactories  of 

dredge.    In  water  of  50  to  800  fathoms  the  wooUen  fabrics,  and  its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a 

dredging  can  be  done  only  in  moderate  weather,  canal  from  Assen  to  tiie  Zuyder  Zee.    The  prin- 

As  the  vessel  lies  to,  the  dredge  is  thrown  over  cipal  rivers  are  the  Yecht,  Hunse,  and  Aa.   The 

to  windward  and  is  dragged  along  as  she  drifts  chief  places  are  Assen,  the  capital  (pop.  about 

ofl^  spare  line  being  given  out  as  necessary.    It  2,600),  Meppel  (pop.  6,600),  and  Coevorden 

is  hauled  up  by  block  and  tackle,  or  if  it  get  (pop.  2,600). 

foul,  the  rope  is  passed  into  the  lx>at,  which  is  DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
run  out  over  the  dredge  and  trips  it  The  con-  ony  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  on 
tents  of  the  dredge  are  washed  and  sifted  with  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  valley,  noted 
2  copper  wire  sieves,  one  "  i  inch,"  the  other  as  the  richest  wine  district  of  Saxony,  and  in 
very  fine.  The  sediments  of  the  fine  sieve  are  the  vicinity  of  a  picturesque  country  celebrated 
kept  for  examination  for  minute  shells.  Prot  under  the  name  of  the  Ss^on  Switzerland ;  lat. 
Edward  Forbes  prepared  a  form  of  ^*  dredging  61''  6'  N.,  long.  18^  44'  E. ;  116  m.  by  railway 
papers,"  which  are  employed  for  recording  the  S.  E.  from  Berlin,  and  72  m.  R  from  Leipsic; 
names  and  number  of  species  obtained,  the  pop.  of  the  circle  in  1866,  636,631,  of  whom 
depth,  locality,  nature  of  the  bottom  (ground^  626,202  were  Lutherans;  of  the  city,  including 
and  whether  the  specimens  are  living  or  dead,  the  garrison,  108,782.  Steamboats  here  navi- 
The  latter  are  often  found  in  deeper  waters  than  gate  the  Elbe,  and  6  railways  connect  the  city 
the  living  individuals.  The  following  directions  with  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Breslau,  Prague,  and  Tha- 
are  given  for  treating  the  shellfish  obtained  by  randt — ^the  last  to  be  continued  to  Freibenp. 
dredging.  They  should  be  at  once  boiled,  and  Dresden  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  viK 
the  animal  removed  unless  wanted  for  examina-  lage  of  Wendish  fishermen,  and  neariy  600 
tion.  The  bivalves  gape,  and  require  to  be  tied  Tl^nds  still  form  a  part  of  the  population.  As 
with  cotton;  the  opercula  of  the  univalves  early  as  1216  it  was  mentioned  as  a  city,  and 
should  be  secured  in  their  apertures  with  wooL  in  1639,  when  Henry  the  Pious  introduced  the 
The  small  univalves  may  be  put  up  in  spurit  or  reformed  religion,  it  had  already  passed  through 
^ycerine  to  save  time.  In  warm  climates  files  many  vicissitudes,  of  which  the  great  fire  of 
and  ants  assist  in  removing  the  animal  matter  1491  was  the  most  disastrous.  After  the  fire  a 
from  the  spiral  shells.  Chloride  of  lime  may  new  town  arose,  which  was  fortified  by  George 
be  employed  to  deodorize  them.  Full  instruc-  the  Bearded  in  1620-'28,  and  by  Maurice  the 
tions  for  collecting  and  preserving  shells  may  Elector  in  1646,  and  embellished  by  all  snc- 
be  found  in  the  Journal  de  eonchyliologie  for  ceeding  sovereigns,  especially  by  Augustus  IL 
1860,  p.  216,  and  1861,  pp.  182,  226.  and  lU.,  kings  of  Pohmd  and  electors  of  Sax- 
DRELINCOURT,  (Charles,  a  French  Prot-  ony,  who  formed  the  famous  picture  gallery 
estant  divine,  born  in  Sedan,  July  10,  1696,  which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1669.  He  pursued  his  of  the  city.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centnriesi 
studies  in  his  native  town  and  in  Saumur,  especially  during  the  7  years'  war,  the  city  was 
preached  for  2  years  near  Langres,  and  in  1620  a£&icted  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  worst 
became  pastor  at  Charenton,  near  Paris.    He  calamities  of  war£iire ;  and  it  had  to  undergo  a 
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stUl  more  severe  trial  at  the  beginning  of  the  Torions  branches  of  indostry,  its  chief  mAimfiM- 

present  century  as  the  hcad-qaorters  alternately  tares  being  gkssy  porcelain,  earthen wmre,  mir- 

of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Rossian  and  Prussian  rors,  mathematical  and  musical  instmineati^ 

army.    The  memorable  battle  of  Dresden,  in  Jewelry,  gloves,  silks,  laces,  gold   and   sUtv 

which  Napoleon  finally  achieved  a  brilliant  but  thread,  painters*  colore^  white  lead,  aoap,  nae* 

bloody  victory  over  the  allies,  took  place  Aug.  caroni,  leather,  carpets,  cotton  goods,  and  straw 

2i-27,  1813,  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  hats.    It  has  dso  distilleries,  breweries;  a  A^ar 

In  1830  we  find  the  city  convulsed  by  a  local  refinery,  a  bell  fonodery,  and  a  bomb  and  canacB 

revolution,  the  people  insisting  upon  municipal  fonndery.    The  growing  trade  in  cereab  caDei 

reform,  which  was  granted  by  tne  charter  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  corn  exchsmge  ia 

Sept  4,  1831.     The  revolution  of  1849  also  1850.    The  fine  chinaware  which  takes  ita  nami 

proved  disastrous  to  Driven.    The  opera  house  from  Dres<len  is  not  made  here,  but  in  the 

and  a  part  of  the  Zwingcr  were  then  burned,  and  neighboring  town  of  Meissen.  There  are  8  mmty 

other  damage  wasinfiicted  upon  the  town.  From  ciations  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  indn^ 

all  this,  however,  Dresden  has  since  fuUy  recov-  trv,  5  for  various  branches  of  science,  and  many 

ered.   The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  bears  the  im-  other  educational  and  humanitarian  as6ociatioB& 

press  of  an  ancient  and  thorough  civilization.   It  About  26  newspapers  and  magazines  are  pob> 

IS  surrounded  by  promenades,  pleasure  grounds,  lished  there.    Beside  the  many  musical  aasocia- 

Sk^  and  consists  of  8  portions :  the  Altstadt,  or  tions  which  have  contributed  powerfully  in  pio> 

cJd  town,  with  its  8  suburbs;  the  Friedrichs-  moting  the  art  and  love  of  music  in  GcmianT,tha 

atadt,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Weisser-  city  possesses  a  mu^cal  school  in  the  Catholic  or 

itz  brooK ;  and  Uie  Neustadt,  or  new  town,  on  royal  church,  in  which  high  mass  is  celebraud 

the  risht  or  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  connected  every  Sunday,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  from 

with  the  other  divisions  by  2  fine  bridges,  one  the  opera,  led  by  the  first  masters  of  the  art. 

of  which,  420  feet  long,  with  16  arches,  received  Italian  opera  was  predominant  at  Dresden  until 

from  Jean  Paul  Richter  the  name  of  "  Dn^den^s  1817,  when  the  comtKMitions  of  Weber  and  tlM 

triumphal  arch  ;**  the  other,  the  '^  bridge  of  performances  of  Madame  Schroder-Devrient  ia- 

Mary,"  completed  in  1852,  is  crossed  by  the  rail-  augurated  a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  the 

way  to  Prague.    There  ore  about  20  churches,  German  opera.    The  Dresden  theatre  is  one  of 

some  of  great  beautv,  as  for  in^ttance,  the  Frau-  Uie  most  beautiful  of  Germany.    The  city  has 

en-Kirche  and  SopLien-Eirche  for  Protestants,  27  public  squares  and  a  great  number  of  splea- 

and  a  church  for  Roman  Catholics  built  after  a  did  monuments.     The  railway  depots  are.  as 

design  of  Gaetano  Chiaveri,  with  a  famous  or-  usual  in  Germany,  buildings  of  great  ma^fi- 

gan,  50  statues  of  saints  by  Mattielli,  a  great  cence.    Dresilen  has  many  superb  palaces,  espe- 

altarpioce  by  Rafael  Mengs,  and  other  works  cially  the  Bruhl  palace,  formerly  belonging  to 

of  art    The  Jews  worship  in  a  magnificent  the  minister  of  that  name,  afterward  used  as  a 

synagogue,  and  religious  service  in  the  Wendish  residence  by  Napoleon,  and  since  1^7  as  that 

language  is  held  in  the  Kreuz-Kircho  for  the  of  the  duwa;rer  queen  Marie.    Its  chief  I'CAUtj 

benefit  of  the  Weudish  rci^idents  of  the  city,  lies  in  the  pleasure  ground  on  its  rear,  wLi^li  u 

The  educational  institutions  of  Dresden  attract  called  Brdhrs  terrace,  and  is  the  most  fa»h:o=* 

many  students  from  foreign  lands.    In  addition  able  and  attractive  public  park   of  Droa-Jcs. 

to  the  military  academies,  polytechnic  institute.  Another  favorite  resort  is  the  |»ark  ai^t.>ir.;ng 

and  medical  institutions,  there  are  14  ]>ublic  the  Japanese  palace,  so  oalK-d  from  soino  i>n«:i- 

Bchools,  with  a  staff  of  about  200  teachers,  in-  tal  fi^^ires  which  adorn  it,  and  occa>toiialiy  call- 

cluding  a  gymnasium,   2   primary   tichools,   4  ed  «4u^u4^<r/m,  in  commemoration  of  A  i:jr*:>::3 

di!»trict  schools,  4  local  school  4  free  schools  II.,  who  Dri^nnally  laid  it  uut.     The  acadou.y  vf 

for  the  poor,  beside  the  seminaries  connected  fine  arts  has  been  in  uporation  fince  17(>4.  ai^i 

with  religious  denomtnations,  of  which  the  Prot-  consist:}  of  G  ditlerent  i>e<-tiuns  and  a  sc'LumI  :^.T 

estants  have  over  70.     A  reformatory  institute  architect^  which  wiis  added  to  it  in  l**lv*.     Ti.-* 

fur  children,  or  ra^^ed  K^hool,  was  founded  Japanese  palace  contains  t!ie  museum  ff  a;.::- 

in  Ib^S,  while  at  the  same  time  a  mis»ionary  quities.  occupying  iMsaloon^  a  cabinet  of  c<<::.% 

cnteq>rise   to  prevent  crime   among  children  a  iK»rcelain  cabinet  cuntainingmoreihar.  t*  •,'.»v 

was  set  on  A>ot  by  the  IVstalozzi  asf^x*iation  piecesof  china,  and  the  public  li I irary.vi.n*:- 1.::^ 

iPestaloszUtijf).     Foremost   in   beneficent  in-  of  about  oUO,«miO  volumes  2.S».K)  M>S.,  ^l^v-j 

[uences  among  the  m.iny  cliaritaMo  in>titutions  gcn>jrraphical  maps,  182,0lK»  pamphlets  A:.-.    T**- 

of  Dresden  are  the  Fraumunin,  or  ass4»cia-  sitlc  this  aiid  many  private  libraries  tl.*  r\-  i?  a 

tion  of  ladies;  the  Vtrfinjur  L\ith  and  That  librar}*  of  2'\'n.»'>  vtWumes  in  tlie  paUie  *-:"  tL-,- 

(a  KK'iety  for  dispensing  advice  and  a.si»i'*tance) ;  princes,  "where  there  is  ids4>  a  cabinet  i»f  t'::.rrav- 

the  Vcrfin  fuf»  Lfben  (a  stKMety  for  svipi»lyin;;  ings  of  porceuiinN  and  of  jiicture*.  TJ.e  Z^*  '.z.^- 

means  of  subsistence),  which  was  founded  in  cr,  a  ^Toup  of  buildings  surrounding  an  i:)t-'..««  .re 

184'^;  and  the  SupptnhauM  (soup  house),  c^tab-  planted  with  oranu'c  trees  and  erectid   ly  Au- 

lihhed  in  l>ol.     Commercial  and  intlu^trial  ac  gu>tus  II.  :i>  a  ve>tibule  to  a  new  p:ilaix,  coc* 

tivity  is  nut  great  in  Dresden,  lA*i{i>ic  and  tlie  tain  the  historical  muneum,  fonnerly  callol  the 

manufa(,*turing    districts   .«dm()st    mt»iioi»oli7ing  armory,  celebrated   for    \\a  i>plend:d  array  of 

the  trade  of  the  country.     The  capital,  how-  armor,  and  tlie  cabinet  of  n.itural  hl^tt^ry.     In 

ever,  presents  a  fair  array  of  establishmeuts  in  the  bomo  building  is  a  collection  of  maihomau* 
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cal  and  scientific  instrnments*    In  the  chapel  of  cypress,  ash,  ^.    The  staple  prodnctions  are 

the  royal  palace  are  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  N.  cotton,  gram,  sweet  potatoes,  and  grass,  and  in 

I^oossin,  A.  Carracci,  and  Keni,  while  the  throne  1854  the  connty  yielded  8,731  bales  of  cotton, 

room  is  embellished  with  large  fresco  paintings  137,970  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  12,470  of 

by  Bendenuinn.    Opening  npon  the  yard  of  the  oats.    Capital,  Monticello. 

royal  palace  is  the  celebrated  green  vault  (Das  DKEW,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  divine,  bom  in 

grune  Oewolbe),  containing  an  immense  col-  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  GomwaU,  England, 

lection  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  March  8, 1765,  died  March  29,  1883.    At  the 

art  in  gold,  silver,  amber,  and  ivory,  which  are  age  of  10  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 

arranged  in  8  apartments,  each  exceeding  the  and  while  engaged  in  learning  his  trade  he 

previous  one  in  the  richness  of  its  contents,  leamed  to  read.    One  of  the  first  books  tha^ 

Their  value  is  said  to  be  over  $5,000,000.    The  attracted  his  attention  was  Locke's  "  Essay.'' 

picture  gallery,  however,  is  the  gem  of  the  city.  Next  he  read  Franklin's  "  Way  to  "Wealth."  In 

The  present  handsome  red  sandstone  building,  1787  be  commenced  business  on  his  own  account, 

begun  in  1846  and  opened  in  1855,  forms  one  and  made  an  attempt  to  study  astronomy,  but 

nde  of  the  Zwinger,  and  contains  over  1,500  was  not  able  to  advance  in  that  science  in  conse- 

Saintings,  among  which  are  Kaphael's  '^Madonna  quence  of  his  ignorance  of  mathema^^.  His  at- 
1  San  Sisto,"  Correggio's  "  Night,"  Andrea  del  tention  was  next  directed  to  the  stu^of  natural 
Sarto's  ^*  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  Leonardo  da  history,  but  not  beinff  able  to  obtain  the  requisite 
Vinci's  "  Francesco  Sforza^  5  paintings  of  Ti-  books  be  abandoned  it,  and  resolved  to  devote 
tian,  14  of  Bubens,  21  of  Vandyke,  and  many  his  attention  to  mental  philosophy.  His  first  pub- 
celebrated  works  of  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  lication  was  an  answer  to  Paine's  **  Age  of  Kea- 
French,  and  German  masters  of  the  ancient  son"  (1798),  which  at  once  brought  him  into 
and  modern  schools.  The  best  German  work  notice.  Hianextworkwasan'^EssAyonthelm- 
of  art  is  Hans  Holbein's  ^^  Virgin,"  and  the  best  materiality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  (8vo., 
French  are  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes.  In  1802),  which  had  passed  through  8  editions  in 
the  same  building  is  the  collection  of  plaster  1848,  and  has  b^n  translated  into  French.  Then 
casts  made  by  Kafael  Mengs  of  statues  of  anti-  followed  a  work  on  the  "Identitv  and  General 
quity,  and  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Besurrection  of  the  Human  Body"  (8vo.,  1809^ 
museum.  Forming  a  supplement  to  the  pic-  and  another  on  the  ^^  Being  and  Perfections 
ture  gallery  is  the  collection  of  engravings,  con-  of  Qod  "  (2  vols.  8vo.).  In  his  24thyear  he 
taining  works  of  art  of  the  highest  value.  It  became  a  local  preacner  among  the  Wesleyan 
comprises  about  800,000  plates,  and  is  consid-  Methodists.  He  was  a  man,  in  the  language  of 
ered  the  finest  collection  of  cowerplates  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  *^  of  primitive  simplicity  of 
Europe.  In  the  2d  story  of  the  BrQhl  paJace  manners,  amiableness  of  disposition,  piety  to* 
are  6  pieces  of  tapestry  executed  after  designs  ward  Grod  and  benevolence  to  men,  seldom  to  be 
by  Baphael,  and  a  collection  of  50  landscapes  equalled ;  and  for  reach  of  thought,  keenness  of 
by  Canaletto.  Dresden  is  chiefly  indebted  to  discrimination,  purity  of  language,  and  manly 
its  art  treasures  for  the  high  reputation  which  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
it  eiy'oys  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  name  common  walks  of  life."  His  last  literary  pro* 
of  the  "Florence  of  Germany"  which  was  con-  duction  was  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Coke,"  written  in 
f erred  upon  it  by  Herder.    (See  Lindau,  G^-  1817. 

iehichU  der  Stadt  Dresden,  1857.)  DBOGHEDA,  a  town  and  port  of  Ireland,  in 
DBEUX  (anc.  Duraeasis,  or  Durocasses\  a  the  province  of  Leinster,  counties  of  Meath  and 
town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  Louth,  on  the  river  Boyne,  4  m.  from  its  mouth, 
the  Blaise  near  its  junction  with  the  Enre,  20  m.  and  82  m.  N.  from  Dublin,  by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851, 
N.  N.  W.  from  Chartres;  pop. in  1856, 6,187.  It  16,845.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strondy  forti- 
has  grain  markets  and  tanneries,  but  little  other  fied,  and  from  an  early  period  till  about  the 
trading  or  manufacturing  industry.  The  beauti-  close  of  the  17th  century  was  always  regard* 
ful  ghapel  built  to  serve  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  ed  as  a  post  of  great  importance  by  the  Eng- 
Orleans  family  occupies  the  site  ofthe  church  of  Ush.  It  was  for  three  centuries  the  principal 
St.  Stephen,  erected  in  1142,  and  demolished  in  rendezvous  of  the  nuojerous  troops  marched  by 
1798.  Dreuz  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  govemment  against  the  refhtctory  and  rebel- 
English  in  1 1 88,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1424.  Sous  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  It  was 
In  1562  the  Catholic  army  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  gallantly  defended  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641 
Protestants  under  the  prince  of  Conde  fought  in  against  a  lai^  besieging  force  under  Sir  Phelim 
its  neighborhood  a  very  bloody  battle,  in  which  O'NeiU.  It  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1649, 
Cond6  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Henry  and  on  account  of  the  carnage  then  inflicted  the 
lY.  of  France  took  it  in  1598  after  an  obstinate  name  of  the  great  protector  is  still  abhorred  by 
siege,  since  which  it  has  been  of  less  political  the  ii^bitants.  In  1690  the  town  held  out 
importance.  agdnst  the  troops  of  King  William  IIL  tmtil 
DBEW,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  Bar-  m/&t  die  victory  achieved  by  them  at  the  fa- 
tholomew  bayou ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  mous  bi^e  of  the  Bovne,  fought  2  miles  ftom 
in  1854,  4,837,  of  whom  1,541  were  slaves.  It  its  walla,  and  which  is  commemorated  by  an 
has  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  A  obelisk  150  feet  high  raised  npon  the  very  spot 
great  part  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests  of  where  the  aged  Romberg  felL    Few  of  the 
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andent  ibrtifiottioiis  of  tiM  town  renudn.    The  DROIIEDARY.    See  Gaul. 

onl J  peiibot  spedmen  is  the  St  Lawrence  gate,  BROKTHEDC,  or  TtoXMoaf  (Lit;  MMt^ 

oonnnDg  of  S  loflj  round  towers  with  the  low  i&iX  an  K  prorinee  of  Korwaj;  arani  r* — ^ 

gateway  between.    The  Magdalen's  steeple,  a  l&OOO  sq.  m.;  pq>.  inl8(HL  tt7,Mt.    It 

square  stnictare  of  eleaant  propcniionfl^  is  all  pnses  the  districts  of  K  ana  S.  Dwntlisii 

that  remains  of  a  Domimcan  convent  foonded  in  part  of  BomsdaL    K  Droothelm  Use  1 

1224.   Among  many  other  ruins  of  old  religions  Nordland,  the  Drontheim   fiofd,  ihm 

institntions  are  those  of  a  Oarmelite  convent,  tains  which  divide  it  from  Sweden,  and  tt| 

and  of  a  homtal  of  the  kni^ts  of  St  John  or  Atlantic;  area,  8^882  sq.ni.;  popi  Ib  IM^ 

Jemsslem.    The  town  is  now  the  seat  <^  ex-  78,671.    It  is  watnred  \rr  the  liTer  Ni 

tensive  cotton  and  Unen  manofiictories,  tan-  Ohief  town,  Levangw.    oL  Droothein 

series,  and  hreweriea,  and  has  condderahle  the  S.8hofe<^  Drontheim  fiord,  and  ia 

trade  in  com  tad  cattle.    Its  harbor  has  been  S.  by  the  bishopric  of  Aggenhma  or 

mnch  improved  widiin  a  few  years,  and  vea>  tiania,  and  W.  by  Romsdal;  areai  7,ilO  af.  &; 

aels  of  260  tons  can  discharge  at  the  qnay.  pop.  in  1866,  2004.    Its  kiwest  riven  ava  dM 

Steamers  ^  constantly  between  Droghedaand  Kid-£lv,Ganl-£lv,  andOerkel-ElT.aiidtha^ 


Iiverpo<^^idaraUwayconneetithetownwith  town  and  capital  of  the  whole  preirbieeiaDnai^ 

DnbUn.  •Reregistered  shipping  of  the  port  in  hdm.    RomsdaL  part  of  whkh  ia  inclndai  hi 

1866  was  64  vessels  d  6,018  tons ;  theentrancea  the  province  of  Bergen,  ocoopies  tha  8.  W. 

were  804  vessels,  tonnage  107,128;  clearancce  of  the  territory.  The  whole  of  DrontbeiB 

M4,  tonnage  110,881.  erismonntainoas,andmachof  HiaweDwo 

DROrrwICH  (anc  8aUnm%  a  pariiamentaiy  The  coasts  are  indented  by  nmnertNia  bayi^  As 

and  nranicipal  boroofffa  of  WoreeiterBhire,  £ng^  most  fanportant  of  which  istheDmntheiwfiaB^ 

land,  182i  m.  by  raU  K.  W.  of  London,  plesa-  running  60  m.  inland  in  an  £.  and  K.  £.  <Brsa» 

antlysitnatedinthevaleof  theSalwaipe:  pop.  tion,  hot  describing  with  its  windings  a  oane 

of  the  parliamentary  boron^  in  1861,  7,026.  <^  90  m.,  and  the  sorfiMO  is  dotted  over  wilk 

It  is  celebrated  fbr  its  salt  worin,  which  have  lakes.    The  inhabitants  are  engaced  chledy  in 

been  in  operation  for  1,000  years,  and  yield  60,-  the  fisheries,  cattle  rairing^  iron  minings  sm  la 

000  or  60,000  tons  of  nit  a  year.    The  product  some  extent  in  agriealtnre,  bnt  liCtle  grain  is 

of  these  woria  is  shipped  mostly  to  Gloocester  nused.    Fmit,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  Iha 

by  acanal  npward  of  6  m.  in  lenath,  connecting  principal  crone. — Dboxthoic,  the  ea|Mtal  of  the 

witi^  the  river  Severn.     The  brine  contains  province,  and  the  third  of  the  dtiea  of  Norway 

88  per  cent  ci  salt,  and  is  obtained  from  wells  In  importance  and  population,  is  sitoated  in  hL 

annk  withhi  the  town.    Baths  are  established  68®  26' N.,  and  long.  10"^  28' £^  on  a  email  nV 

here  for  gonty  and  rfaemnatic  invalids.    It  re-  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Nid,  by  whicli  rmr 

tnma  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  and  the  sea  it  is  almost  entirely  aorroadal; 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  S.E.  of  Fhmce,  pop.  in  1866,  16,012.    The  most  intcr««tiiv 

formed  of  parts  of  Danpbin6  and  Provence,  tra-  edifice  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Oluf^  founded  in 

versed  by  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  the  11th  century ;  and  though  dilapidated,  the 

by  the  Isdre,  and  by  other  affluents  of  the  little  of  it  tliat  remains  and  forms  part  of  the 

Rhone,  and  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the  present  cathedral  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 

latter  river ;  area,  2,619  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  wss  originally  a  magnificent  Gothic  structnra. 

824^760,  comprising  more  Protestants  than  any  The  harbor  of  Drontheim  is  not  deep,  and  is 

other  fVench  department    Toward  the  £.  are  frequented  only  by  small  vessels.      Its  trade 

many  picturesaue  and  high  mountains,  the  most  consists  chiefly  in  exports  of  masts  for  ve^ 

celebrated  of  which  are  the  Jf<Mito^«tiui«eet»i&20  sels,of  copper  and  iron,  goatskins,  and  dried 

and  the  M ontaiguille.  The  department  produces  and  salted  fisb.    It  has  a  public  library,  a  col* 

fkmous  wines,  especially  red  Hermitage,  which  is  lection  of  medals,  a  museum,  and  a  Norwegian 

made  near  the  little  town  of  Tain  on  the  Rhone^  society  of  the  srts  and  sdencea,  founded  in 

and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  melons  and  truffles.  1760.    The  refined  society  and  beautiful  «r^ 

Orange,  dive,  and  chestnut  trees  abound  here,  men  of  this  city  are  much  celebrated,     ^pon 

and  above  all  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  pro-  a  rock  in  the  inidst  of  the  harbor  is  the  for* 

duction  of  silk  is  consequently  the  principal  in-  tress  of  Munkholm,  at  first  an  ancient  abbey, 

dustry  of  the  department    With  the  exception  then  a  state  prison,  and  now  the  chief  furti- 

of  the  fertile  ana  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhone,  fication  of  the  city  on  the  sea  side.    On  the 

the  soil  is  not  fovorable  to  agriculture,  but  min-  land  side  Drontheim  is  commanded  by  a  soccea- 

end  wealth,  including  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  is  don  of  picturetM]ue  heights.    It  was  founded  in 

not  inconsiderable;  the  mountains  and  forests  997,  anuforalongtimewssthe  rcaidenc«  ofthe 

abound  with  game,  and  apart  from  the  impor-  kings  of  Norwar,  who  in  the  13th  century  were 

tant  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  silks,  there  are  consecrated  and  cnm-ncd  in  its  cathedrmL    Aa 

various  manufiu;tories  of  porcelain,  bricks,  beet  it  was  formerly  built  only  of  wood,  it  has  suf* 

root  sugar,  &c.    This  department  comprises  4  fered  from  repeated  conflagrations^  and 

arrondissements,  26  cantons,  and  862  communes,  several  times  almost  entirely  reduced  to 

and  forms  part  of  the  8d  military  division  ea-  The  last  conflagration  took^aee  in  1667. 

tablished  in  1868,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  head-  DROPSY,  a  collection  of  smxis  fluid  i 

qioartaca.    Ctpital,  Valcooe.  ringinooeormoreof  thedoaadoavitiesof  the 
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body  or  in  tho  ceUolar  tissne,  iDdependent  of  country.    Her  poems  were  published  at  Stntt- 

inflammatioD.    Inflammations  of  serous  mem*  gart  in  1844.    She  left  many  compositions,  ot 

branes,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,   &c,  which  Iku  geisUiehe  Jdhr  nd>it  einem  Anhang 

are  often  attended  with  copious  eflbsion ;  but  the  religioser  Gediehte  appeared  in  1852.    Medwin 

effusion  here  depends  immediately  upon  the  in-  has  translated  some  of  her  poetry  into  English, 

flammation,  and  consists  of  the  liquor  sanguinisu  DROUET,  Jean  Baptists,  a  member  of  tho 

not  of  serum  alone.    Dropsy  is  a  symptom  and  French  convention,  and  the  captor  of  Louis 

not  a  disease,  and  is  caused  either  by  pressure  ex-  XYI.,  bom  in  Sainte-Menehould,  aepartment  of 

erted  upon  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  venous  Mame,  Jan.  8,  1768,  died  in  Macon,  April  11, 

svstem,  or  by  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.    In  1824.    After  having  served  for  7  years  as  a  com* 

the  vast  majority  of  cases  dropsy  depends  upon  mon  soldier,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 

disease  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  kidneys,  where  he  assisted  his  fisher,  who  was  at  tho 

iVom  tho  peculiarit^r  of  the  hepatic  circulation  head  of  the  post  oflSce.    In  the  evening  of  June 

(see  Ltveb),  when  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  exists,  21, 1791,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  on 

the  venous  system  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  their  flight  to  the  frontier,  stopped  at  the  town 

becomes  congested,  and  that  congestion  finally  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  when  Jean 

relieves  itself  by  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  Bi^tiste  identified  the  laay  who  travelled  under 

sac  of  the  peritoneum.    In  this  way  the  swell*  the  name  of  Baroness  de  EorflT  as  Marie  Antoi- 

ing  in  ascites,  dependent  upon  cirrhosis,  begins  in  nette,  and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 

the  abdomen,  and  tho  legs  only  become  swollen  as  Louis  XVI.,  and  caused  them  to  be  arrested, 

secondarily.  A  scirrhus  or  other  tumor  by  which  For  this  the  national  assembly  voted  him  a  re* 

the  vena  porta)  is  compressed  produces  dropsy  ward  of  $6,000,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  re- 

exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  cirrhosis.  When  fused,  and  in  Sept  1792,  he  was  chosen  member 

there  is  disease  of  the  heart,  that  organ  has  of  the  convention  by  his  native  department, 

more  or  less  difficulty  in  emptying  itself  of  the  Here  he  became  one  of  the  most  violent  of  tho 

blood  which  is  thrown  into  it ;  the  difficulty  terrorists.    He  voted  for  the  immediate  death 

commonly  commences  at  the  left  side  of  the  of  the  king,  and  on  July  20, 1793,  he  proposed  a 

heart,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  a  conse-  wholesale  butchery  of  the  English  residents  ot 

quence ;  finally  the  right  side  becomes  affected,  France.  On  Sept  5  following  he  called  upon  tho 

there  is  congestion  of  the  general  venous  sys-  convention  to  organize  a  revolutionary  army, 

tem,  and  swelling  takes  place  in  the  more  de-  In  the  same  month  he  was  sent  by  the  convention 

pendent  parts  of  the  booy ;  the  great  cavities,  on  a  mission  to  the  northern  army,  where  he 

the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  are  afterward  involv-  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  consigned 

ed,  and  the  dropsy  becomes  general.   In  Bright^s  htm  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  Moravia, 

disease  the  cause  of  the  c&opsy  is  probably  to  This  added  to  his  popularity,  and  after  having 

be  sought  in  the  deteriorated  character  of  the  recovered  his  liberty  m  Dec.  1795,  he  was  on  his 

blood  (see  Albumixtbia)  ;  in  many  cases  disease  return  to  Paris  received  with  every  demonstra- 

of  the  heart  is  added  to  the  affection  of  the  tion  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  only  declared  eU* 

kidneys,  and  increases  the  tendency  to  dropsy,  gible  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  500,  but 

Chlorosis,  severe  hemorrhages,  any  cachexia  by  appointed  secretary  of  that  body.    He  joined 

which  the  character  of  the  blood  is  greatly  al-  Babeuf  *s  conspiracy,  and  was  imprisoned,  but 

tered,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  made  his  escape.    After  the  advent  of  Napoleon 

serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue.    The  he  dropped  his  republican  convictions,  became 

treatment  of  dropsies  is  spoken  of  under  the  a  sub-prefect,  and  fought  in  1814  against  the  al- 

diseases  of  which  they  form  a  symptom.  lies.    During  tho  Hundred  Days  he  represented 

DBOSOMETEB    (Gr.  dfMxror,  dew,  and  /ic-  his  department  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but 

TooPj  measure),  any  instrument  for  measuring  under  the  restoration  he  was  expelled  from 

tne  quantity  of  dew  that  falls  upon  a  definite  France.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  passing  the 

area  during  the  night    Dr.  Wells,  in  his  experi-  remainder  of  his  life  at  Mdcon  under  the  ficti- 

mentsupon  dew,  employed  dry  wool  for  thbpur-  tious  name  of  Merger.    He  was  only  identified 

pose,  its  increase  of  weight  giving  the  quantity.  •  after  his  death. 

Weidler  made  use  of  the  bent  lever  balance,  the  DBOUET  D'EBLON,  Jeax  Baptistk,  count, 

pan  being  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  the  moist-  a  French  general,  bom  in  Bheims,  July  29, 1765, 

ure  condensed,  and  by  its  weight  raised  propor-  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1844.    A  private  soldier 

tionaUy  the  counterpoise.    The  rain  gauge  may  in  1792,  he  had  risen  in  1808  to  the  rank  of 

easily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  lieutenant-general,  and  fought  bravely  at  the 

mobtnre  being  collected  in  the  tube.  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  Jena,  and  at  Friesland  in 

DBOSTE,  Ak^tette  Eu8A3ETn,  Baroness  HQls-  1807,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  wound- 

hofi^aGermanlyricalpoetess,bornJan.  12, 1798,  ed.    Napoleon  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 

near  Manster,  died  May  24, 1848,  in  a  villa  near  count  of  Erlon  and  a  pension  of  $5,000.    Subse- 

the  lake  of  Constance.  Her  whole  life  was  conse-  quently  he  took  a  part  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Ty- 

crated  to  religion,  study,  and  poetry.    The  fee-  rol  and  in  Spain,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 

blenc3s  of  her  health  prevented  her  from  mix-  in  1815,  but  Napoleon  found  fault  with  him  at 

ing  much  with  society,  and,  with  the  exception  Waterloo.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  lived 

of  a  short  stay  at  Bonn  and  Cologne  in  1825,  she  in  Germany  until  1825,  when  he  was  permitted 

passed  most  of  her  time  in  retirement  in  the  to  return  to  France.    He  was  reinstated  in  hit 
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poMoQ  as  peer  io  1881,  and  <^ciated  as  gOT-  eompadons  tfietiiiietiMjreaiaiiiidvBdar 

emor-general  of  Algeria  in  1884  and  1886.  was  4  minntea    In  some  hittnniTTg  bodtoa 

DROUTN  D£  LaUTS,  Sdovabd,  a  French  merged  bnt  a  minnte,  in  dei^  of  all 

diplomatist,  bom  in  Paris,  Kot.  19, 1806.    He  at  restoration,  hare  been  fooaad  eomg^Mtj 

BUkde  bis  d^iyatnnderLoais  Philippe  as  secretary  less,  whUe  tliere  are  manj  eases  osi  raoovl  la 

of  legation  at  Madrid ;  became  charg6  d'affidres  which  reooverj  has  taken  place  after  •  aidbaHi^ 

faiHolland;  in  1886  retomed  to  Madrid;  inl840  rion  of  6  minntea    In  the  **LQodoo  Ifsdinsj 

he  was  placed  at  the-head  of  the  commercial  Gasette,*'  toL  zzzL,  a  case  is  irivea  of  leeoiwj 

bnrean  in  the  iVench  ministry  of  foreign  afOurs;  after  14  minntes*sabmenion;ilietiiBe  base  was 

fai  1842  he  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  calculated,  bnt  the  drenmstancea 

of  depntiei^  in  whidi  d^wdtjhe  voted,  in  1846,  eolation  ezceedindr  probable.  O 

afldnst  the  government  on  the  Fritchardindem-  are  related  after  saomenioii  for  4  or  f  of  aa 

B^  question.    This  hostile  vote  led  to  his  im-  but  thej  are  not  soffioientty  weu 


mediate  dismissal  from  oflBce,    He  then  became  The  exjdanation  of  reooverr  after  pralonged 

one  of  the  most  active  o^nents  of  Guixot  and  mersion  has  been  soo^  in  the  oceoiieuo 

the  government  of  Loms  Philippe,  and  was  a  fidnting  st  the  moment  of  the  fidi,  «Bd  il  laev- 

pronunent  orator  at  thememorable  reform  ban-  tidn  tluit 'during  moope  the  drmand  Ibr  air  is 

qnets.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elect-  very  much  diminisnedvWhen  the  body  is  leeoft^ 

eii  to  the  constituent  assemblj.  and  subsequent-  ered  a  few  hours  after  drowning  the  hdii  iaesil 

Ij  officiated  as  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  imd  as  and  pale,  presenting  sometimes  patchea  of  Ml 

ambassador  in  En^and.  After  the  e^/^^T^to^  of  dttcoloration ;  the  ezmsrion  k  plaoii,  flbe  — 

Dec  2  he  adhered  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under  half  open,  the  pupils  cUlated.  the  toogne 

the  empire  was  once  more  maoe  minister  of  for-    and  pressed  forward,  and  tne  lipa  and     

eignaffiurs.  He  took  the  task  of  asking  the  Euro-  covered  bj  a  mucous  froth;  the  fiocen  SM 

pean  governments  to  recognise  the  new  emperor,  sometimes  found  torn  and  abraded,  and  Uie  haal 

JLfterward  he  took  also  a  con^icuous  part  in  graspinff  gravel  or  other  snbstanceawhiA  hast 

the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Crimean  war.  been  seused  in  a  convulsive  strogi^  at  the  bal> 

He  attended  on  behalf  of  France  tbe  peace  con-  tom  of  the  water.    Internally  the  bodj  vrsssiii 

teeoce  at  Yienna.  where  he  evinced  a  readiness  fow  appearances  wldch  are  ehanoterialie  of  As 

to  side  with  the  Austrian  view  of  the  question,  mode  of  death ;  of  these  the  preaeoee  of  a 

which  led  to  the  appointment,  May  7, 1866,  of  cous  froth  sometimes  stained  with  blood, 

Ckmnt  Walewski  as  nis  successor.    Since  then  perhaps  of  a  littie  water  in  the  tracheal 

behas  taken  no  prominent  part  in  public  afifairs.  water  in  the  stomach,  i^ipear  to  be  m 

DROWNING.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  worthy.    The  water  oontdned  in  the 

human  bodv  is  veir  littie  neater  than  that  of  wpears  to  be  swallowed  previooa  to           , 

water,  for  though  the  musclesand  the  bones  are  after  death  the  apposition  of  the  sides  of  As 

heavier  (the  one  being  1.086,  the  other  3.01X  the  CBsophagus  prevents  the  entrance  of  walar  iala 

fSit  (0.92)  b  specifically  lighter,  and  the  air  with-  the  stomach.  When  the  body  of  a  person  is  r»» 

in  the  thorax  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  covered  after  a  short  immeraion  in  the  watn, 

Owing  to  this,  a  very  slight  exertion  enables  a  means  for  resuscitation  should  immediately  hi 

person  to  keep  himself  at  the  surface  of  the  had  recourse  to,  and  these  should  be  pensTtr- 

water;  but  any  part  of  the  person,  an  arm,  ^.,  ingly  continued  until  recovery  takea  place,  er 

raised  out  of  the  fiuid,  acts  like  a  weight  imposed  tbe  case  is  abandoned  as  hopeless.    In  a  earn 

npon  the  rest  of  Uie  bpdv,  and  thus  inexperi-  related  by  Mr.  Bloomfield  1^  hours  elapsed  be- 

enced  persons  are  drowned  by  their  own  strug-  fore  there  was  any  appearance  of  returning  aai- 

ges.    Death  takes  place  by  arohyxia ;  the  blo^  mation ;  and  in  one  by  Dr.  Dongas  (^  Me&al 

the  lungs  being  unchanged  by  the  action  of  Gazette,"  voL  xxxi.,  p.  449X  soceess  was  mti 

air,  the  circulation  through  these  organs  is  ob-  wiUi  only  after  8)  hours.   The  plan  propoasd  by 

atrncted,  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  the  late  Dr.  Manihall  Hall  in  1866  ia  baaed  ea 

carboo;  insensibility  is  rapidly  induced,  and  iihysiological  principles,  and  has  been  Ibond 

death  takes  place,  freoucntiy  preceded  by  con-  inentiy  successful  in  practice.   For  an  aooi 

Tulsive  movements.    The  penod  during  which  ofit  see  Asphyxia. 

the  submersion  may  contmue  without  death  DROYSEN,  Jouasx  Gcstav,  a  German 

taking  place  varies  in  different  persons.    Dr.  torian,  bom  in  Treptow,  Pomeruiia,  JolvC, 

LefvTre  of  Rochefort  states  that  there  was  none  1808.    Ho  was  educated  at  Stettin  and  at  6cr- 

among  the  Navarino  sponge  divers  who  could  lin,  and  between  1829  and  1840  discharged  the 

remain  under  water  for  8  consocutiTc  minutes ;  duties  of  teacher  at  the  Gray  cloisters  ia  the 

while  according  to  Mr.  Marshall,  the  best  pearl  latter  city,  and  of  private  tutor  and  nrofeanr  at 

divers  of  Cejlon  rarely  were  submerged  more  the  nnirervity.    In  1840  he  w«it  to  Kiel  as  pro- 

than  60  seconds.    But,  according  to  some  an-  fessor  of  history,  and  during  a  reddenoe  of  10 

thoritioi^  the  divers  of  Ceylon  have  been  known  years  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  doehies  ia 

to  remain  6  minutes  underwater;  and  Fran-  thecontroversy between Ilolstein and Domiarlu 

ch^  in  his  ''  Narrative  <^  a  Voyage  to  the  N.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ''Kid  addfvas**  cf 

W.  Coast  of  America,^  states  that  he  saw  two  1844,  and  in  1846  took  part  in  the  preparatko 

Sandwich  islanders  dive  in  14  fiUhoms  of  wa-  of  the  protest  signed  by  9  professors  of  the  ml* 

ter,  and  that  by  his  watch  and  those  of  his  venityofKid.    Ue  also  drew  19  a  plan  fo  the 
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goTernment  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  La  Chaoz-de-Fono, 

which  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  latter  July  28, 1721,  died  in  Biel,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 

in  IMS  prevented  from  bein^  tested.      Upon  Koy.  28,  1790.    In  the  divinity  school  of  Basel 

the  establishment  of  the  provisional  government  he  prepared  himself  for  the  chnrch,  bnt  on  his 

in  Kiel  he  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  retom  homo  his  attention  became  directed  to 

diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  proved  himself  an  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks,  for 

able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  duchies.   Sub-  which  his  native  town  Is  celebrated.     While 

sequently  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Frank-  watching  one  of  his  sisters  who  was  eneaged  in 

fort  parliament.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Jena  as  this  employment,  his  own  ambition  was  kindled, 

professor  of  history,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  be  eventually  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 

Among  his  earlier  works  are  translations  of  different  parts  of  clock  work,  and  in  supplying 

..^schylus  and  Aristophanes,  a  history  of  Alex-  common  timepieces  with  a  musical  machinery 

ander  the  Great,  and  a  history  of  Hellenism,  resembling  the  chime  of  bells  and  the  sounds  of 

Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  modern  the  flute.    He  made  many  experiments  for  the 

history,  and  has  published  ^^  Lectures  on  the  purpose  of  effecting  perpetual  motion,  and  his 

War  of  Liberation"  (Kiel,  1846);  **  Life  of  Held  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  a  pendulum 

Marshal  Count  York  of  Wartenburg"  (Berlin,  composed  of  2  metals  of  unequal  dilatability  to 

1851);  ^History  of  Prussian  Politics"  (Berlin,  counteract  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold.    This 

1855),  his  most  important  work.  was  purchased  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  be- 

DR02^  Frakqois  Xavier  Joseph,  a  French  stowed  a  pension  upon  tne  artist    His  most  oal* 

author,  bom  in  Besan^on,  Oct  81,  1773,  died  ebrated  production  was  a  writing  automaton, 

Nov.  4,  1850.    In  1808  he  removed  to  Paris,  which,  by  means  of  machinery  within  the  figure, 

where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  promi-  moved  its  fingers  and  hands,  and  formed  letters, 

nent  philosophers  of  the  day.    After  having  pre-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  apon 

viously  published  a  variety  of  smaller  works,  the  fabrication  of  a  new  astronomical  clock, 

which  failed  to  attract  attention,  he  succeeded  DRUEY,  OnABLEs,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 

in  1806  in  making  an  impression  upon  the  pub-  in  Feroug,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  in  1799,  died 

lie  mind  by  his  Suai  sur  Vart  d'itre  heureux  March  21,  1855.    Having  studied  law,  be  dis- 

C'  Essay  on  Happiness'^),  which  passed  through  tinguished  himself  as  an  active  member  of  the 

numerous  editions,  and  was  translated  by  the  liberal  party  in  his  native  canton,  advocating 

Kcv.  T.  Flint  into  English.    In  1812  his  6loge  de  several  reforms  in  its  church  and  school  system, 

Montaigne  made  its  appearance,  followed  in  and  i^r  a  triumph  of  his  party  in  1839  he  b^ 

1815  by  his  Essai  sur  U  beau  dans  les  arts,  and  came  member  of  the  state  council    In  1841  he 

in  1823  by  his  work  De  la  philosophie  morale,  was  elected  first  delegate  from  Vaud  to  the 

<m  des  differents  systhnessur  la  science  de  la  vitf,  Swiss  diet    Disagreeing  with  the  majority  of 

which  was  crowned  with  the  Monthyon  prize,  the  great  council  upon  a  Question  relative  to  the 

and  paved  the  way  to  his  admission  to  the  French  monasteries  of  Aargau,  he  soon  after  retired 

academy.    On  occasion  of  his  contest  for  elec-  from  the  administration,  and  became  the  leader 

tion  to  this  learned  body,  Lamartine  was  his  of  the  opposition.    A  widely  ramified  political 

competitor.    In  1825  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  society,  the  association  patriotique,  extended 

application  of  morals  to  philosophy  and  politics,  his  influence  and  popularity.    When  the  expul* 

lie  is  also  the  author  of  an  essay  on  political  sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  territwy  of  the 

economy,  and  of  a  work  on  Christianity,  which  confederation  was  proposed  by  the  canton  of 

derives  additional  interest  from  the  personal  Aargau,  he  first  declared  against  the  measure, 

religious  e:^periences  added  to  the  book  under  but  finaUy  for  it,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion 

the  title  of  Aveux  Wun  philosophe  Chretien,  in  of  the  majority  of  the  Bwiss  peopl&    The  great 

which  the  author  abandons  his  early  theology  council  of  Vaud,  however,  gave  unsatisfEictory 

nnd  returns  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  instructions  to  its  delegation  in  the  diet,  in  con* 

Rome.    His  most  important  literary  achieve-  sequence  of  which  the  administration  and  con- 

ment,  ho\^eveT,  is  his  Histoiredurignede  Louis  stitution  of  the  canton  were  overthrown  bj 

XVI.  (3  vols,  Paris,  1838-'42),  with  an  intro-  a  popular  movement  in  1845.    A  provisionid 

duction  on  the  history  of  France  from  the  time  government  was  established,  and  a  constituent 

of  Louis  XIV.  council  convoked.    Of  the  former  Dmey  b^ 

DROZ,  IlENni  T^UTS  Jacquet,  a  Swiss  me-  came  president,  and  afterward  oflUciated  in  the 

chanician,  born  Oct.  13,  1752,  died  in  Naples,  same  capacity  in  the  state  council.    He  was 

Nov.  18,  1791.    In  1774  he  removed  to  Paris,  active  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  new 

and  became  celebrated  by  his  works,  especially  democratic  constitution,  and  subsequently,  as 

by  his  automaton  representing  a  young  lady  first  delegate  to  the  diet,  was  zealous  in  aiavo- 

playing  on  the  harpsichord,  following  the  music  eating  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  di»- 

with  her  eyes  and  the  movements  of  her  hands,  solution  of  the  Sonderhund  or  separate  union, 

and,  when  done  playing,  rising  and  bowing  to  formed  by  the  Catholic  minority  of  the  cantons 

the  audience.    Ttie  most  famous  specimen  of  to  defend  their  sovereign  rights.    He  also  pro- 

his  inventive  genius  in  this  respect  was  a  pair  moted  the  energetic  execution  of  those  measures, 

of  artificial  hands,  which  he  devised  for  young  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  federal  consti- 

Iji  Re}nii^*re,  who  had  lost  his  hands  during  a  tntion  of  1848.    Under  this  he  was  repeatedly 

hunting  cx|)edition. — Pierre  Jacquet,  father  elected  a  member  of  titio  federal  council,  and  in 
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1650  he  presided  oyer  that  body  as  chief  magis-  branches  at  the  sonth.    Their  capitAl  in  Ga::! 
trate  of  the  republic  was  in  the  territory  of  a  tribe  called  the  Camnus 
DRUIDS,  a  name  given  to  the  order  of  corresponding  prcttv  nearly  to  the  province  of 
priests  which  in  ancient  times  existed  among  Orleanais.    Julius  Cicsar  is  the  ancient  m-riUT 
l^rtain  branclics  of  the  Celtic  race.    As  a  term  who  has   given  the  clearest  account   of  lit 
it  has  been  variously  deduced  from  the  Saxon  druids,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Iliggins,  in  hi^  "Celtic 
dry,  a  magician ;  from  the  German  druthin^  a  Druids,^^  the  modem  who  has  the  most  elabo- 
master,  or  lord;  from  the  Greek  dpvr,  and  the  rately  investigated  their  faith  ;  but  the  Wcl«h 
Celtic  dtru,  an  oak ;  from  the  Hebrew  derus»im^  triads  are  regarded  by  many  as  tlic  tnoFt  aotheD- 
or  drumm,  contemplators ;  from  the  Irish  drui  tic  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  tlien*. 
or  draui^  a  sacred  person,  and  from  numerous  Their  characteristics,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  liigg-'r^ 
other  etymons ;  but  the  most  probable  deriva-  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  one  Supreme  Be- 
tion  of  it  seems  to  be  that  given  by  the  abb6  ing,  in  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  fod 
Pierre  de  Chiniac,  a  French  writer  on  the  naturo  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  panishmeLt  v 
and  dogmas  of  the  Gallic  religion,  who  refers  it  taking  the  form  of  a  species  of  metemp^ycho-ii^ 
to  the  old  Celtic  compound  derouyd,  from  De,  in  the  use  of  circular  temples  open  at  tlje  top,  is 
God,  and  rouyd,  speaking,  a  participle  of  the  the  worshi])  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  fan,  ic 
verb  rouyddim,  to  speak.    It  would  therefore  the  celebration  of  the  great  Tauricfcstival(wb€'r: 
seem  to  mean  those  who  speak  for  or  of  God,  i,e.  the  sun  entered  Taurus),  and  in  the  knowledge 
either  the  prophets  or  the  theologians.    Nor  is  of  an  alphabet  of  17  letters,  though  their  in«trcc- 
the  origin  of  druidism  as  an  institution  any  more  tions  were  always  oral.    If  they  acknowledged 
clear  than  the  etymology  of  the  name.    As  the  but  one  supreme  God,  they  admitti-d  other  i:i- 
druids  did  not  allow  their  tenets  and  history  ferior  deities,  such  as  Ilesus  Tarann,  Belen,  kr^ 
to  bo  committed  to  writing,  and  as  the  ancient  to  whom  they  paid  a  qualified  worsliip.     In 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  describe  them  their  sacrifices  to  these  their  rites  were  sawn;!- 
do  so  in  the  vaguest  language,  our  knowledge  nary,  and  tlie  bodies  of  hnmnn  victirna  oilrc 
of   their    peculiarities  is    necessarily   limited,  smoked  on  the  same  altars  with  the  carcasse*  cf 
Pictet,  in  his  work  Du  culte  de*  Cabire$  chez  l€s  beasts.    Their  objects,  however,  were  apparert- 
anr»>n4/r2a/i/2(i it  (Geneva,  1824),  traces  very  de-  ly  moral,  for  they  professed  "  to  reform  morale 
oided  affinities  between  druidism  aud  the  wor-  to  secure  i>eace,  ana  to  encourage  goodness:**  vtt 
ship  of  the  Cabiri  in  SamoUirace.    Pelloutier,  with  these  high  aims  they  connected  pemicntii^ 
in  nis  HUtoirt  de*  Celtes,  on  the  other  hand,  superstitions  and  pretences  to  a  magical  kno«l- 
argues  tliat  the  druidical  aud  Persian  religions  edge.    Tltey  assunie<l,  says  Cicsar,  to  di<iconr«e 
were  identical.    Maurice,  in  a  dissertation  on  of  the  hidden  nature  of  things,  of  the  extect  of 
the  origin  of  the  druids  (**  Indian  Antiquities,^^  the  universe  and  of  the  earth,  of  the  foniw  ard 
ToL  vi.,  ])art  1),  argues  that  they  were  tlio  im-  movements  of  tlie  stars,  of  the  virtues  of  plmaL*. 
mediate  oflfshoots  and  descendants  of  a  tribe  of  and  of  the  essence,  power,  and  mmle  of  action  of 
Brahmins.   Henri  Martin,  again,  in  his  HUtoire  \\\q  gods.  (.)n  all  those  piihje**tstlicir  instnirti.'::* 
de  Franci\  discovtrsthu  Hind(M>Sivaism  in  their  wore  convevcd  orallv,  and  bv  means  of  VfrNr». 
reputed  doctrine'^;  whilethe  Rev.  W.  L.  Ik>wles,  which  rofjuirod  in  the  learner  of  thoni  a  mv:- 
in  the  JIiTvu*  Jiritauuirn^  derives  them  from  tiate  of  20  voars  iK-fore  thev  eonld  \*v  wi'l  .^n:- 
tlie  Egyptians;  and  Jean  Roybaud,  in  a  learned  mitted  to  memory.     Tlie  tri:uls  <.f  tlie  Wc'.-':: 
sketch  in  the  Ertryrl4fjHdiemturM\W\nc\iiwi\to  bards  nro  suppusi'd  to  be  ppoeimi'n*  of  thi*  *:•- 
refer  them  to  the  Zor(»astrian  Magi.   It  seems  to  cies  of  verjic.     II«)w  well  or  ill  tnuuiK-*!  t^«  ;" 
be  gi^nerally  con<e4led  that  thoy  were  of  eastern  pretensions  were  it  i"<  now  iiniM>i>iM*»  tf»  •!.-i':.!r . 
origin,  l>ecau>c  of  the  many  and  striking  analo-  Some  knowledge  cif  the  inovenicnt-i  «.f  the  litur- 
gies hvtweL-n  what  we  arc  Xoh\  of  their  belief  enly  UKlies,  l>eyond  wliat>iiniily  {KTt^iinid  w- 1^  •. 
and  practices,  and  what  we  know  to  be  charac-  regulation  of  their  religious  festivals,  tJj.y  lt- 
tcristic  of  the  oriented  nation^.     At  the  time  que^lionahly  jM»sses«ed,  inasmuch  as  they  cr.:- 
wbi.»n  tliismv.steri«)UM<irder  became  known  m(»ro  i>«»>ed  tlie  year  by  lunations,  which  Mij.|Hi^i  -j: 
clearly    to   hi>t<)ry,    /.   r.  in   the  fl^^t  century  acquaintance aKo  with  the  Milar  y^ar.     V.ir*'-:* 
before   and   after  l'liri>t,  the  druids  inhabited  relics  found  in  Ireland  am<»i;g  the  <lr!:i<!ii'.nl  r^- 
chiefly  (Janl   and   the   i'^latlds  of  I^ritain.     In  mains,  thought  to  be  astroin  ir.ic.-il  in'-irirn't:.** 
Gaul  their  principal  Mats  were  in  the  we>t  antl  designe<l  to  sh<»\v  the  phn-es  of  ti.e  in.H.r,  ir^.' 
centre,  or  in  the  nio«!irn  Hritlany,  and  along  described  by  Sir  William  Het!iam  in  lie  *' T.-.tr* 
the  lioin.*,  while  be\o:id  the  channel  tlioy  were  a<*tii»ns  o(  the  Royal  Iri^h  Acaileipy.**     A:  !l  r 
found  in  Wales  and  Ire'.iind,  and  afterward  in  Mirne  time  there  was  iu»t  a  little  of  .i»rri ■'.•»•.•> 
the  island  (»f  Mona  or  AnjrleM-a.     Accurding  to  divination,  and  in;igic  mixed  n]>  with  tht-ir  t  :r»r 
s«»riii*  writers  Hrittany  was  their  cradle;  hut  the  science.     In  thrir  doctrine  of  niiiliiii.e  jMrriiv- 
Wel>h  traditions  relate  that  thev  entered  <iaul  larlv.  there  was  t'ar  more  of  >ur»iT*rl:l.  .n  th  n  •  :" 
troiii  the  remote  e:ist  at  the  wmio  time  with  knowh-rljre.     T<»  a  tTeat  mmiv  pl.ii.ts  x}.,\  a:- 
that  ]»rani']i  nf  the  Celtic  race  which  is  deiiom-  trit»uird  a  iii\>ric  s:irrid  character;  iir.d  r.i'-t 
inated  the  Kynirie  i^r  Cyniraeg.     .\t  le:L-t  it  is  of  al!  to  the  iiii-tletoe,  whn^e  >anitary  virtues 
evident  that   they  did  not   prevail  ani'»ng  the  both  pliy^ical  ami  moral,  were  Mich,  that  thty 
ih'!;nc  brani-hes  uf  the  pei>ple  o{  (laul  at  tlf  e^teetn.d  it  an  antidiitetoall  ]Hii<onflk  and  a  rorv 
north,  nor  yet  amouj  the  Aquitoiiiau  ur  Ha;M'uu  for  all  diseases.    It  was  gathered  «t  certain  m^ 
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sons,  with  the  most  formal  and  pompons  cere-  ercised  in  cases  of  controversy  and  litigation, 
monies.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  twining  There  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision ;  all 
the  no  less  sacred  oak,  the  druids  collected  in  men,  whether  in  a  pnblic  or  private  capacity, 
crowds  about  the  tree,  a  banquet  and  a  sacrifico  had  to  submit  to  it,  for  the  recalcitrant  was  con- 
were  prepared,  a  priest  in  white  vestments  cut  demned  to  excommunication,  which  cut  him  off 
the  twig  with  a  golden  sickle,  two  other  white«  from  all  sympathy  and  rendered  him  an  outcast 
robed  priests  caught  it  in  a  white  cloak,  two  and  an  outlaw.  Over  the  community  or  college 
milk-white  heifers  were  instantly^  offered  up,  of  druids  an  archndruid  presided,  whose  author- 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  rejoicing,  ity  was  supreme  and  irrevocable,  although  his 
Perhaps  they  saw  in  the  perpetual  verdure  of  office  was  an  elective  one.  The  election  was 
this  i)Iant  an  emblem  of  eternal  life,  or  in  its  made  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  body,  but 
appearance  during  the  winter,  when  all  the  rest  sometimes,  in  the  rivalry  of  factions,  led'to  se- 
of  nature  was  sterile  and  dead,  the  independent  rious  conflicts  of  arms.  At  a  fixed  period  every 
life  of  Deity.  Under  similar  mystic  faith,  doubt-  year  they  assembled  at  a  consecrated  spot  in  the 
less,  they  plucked  the  samoliai^  or  marsh  wort,  territory  of  the  Carnutes,  which  passed  for  the 
with  the  left  hand,  fasting,  and  without  looking  centre  of  Gaul,  whither  all  resorted  who  had 
at  it ;  and  the  helago^  or  hedge  hyssop,  after  disputes  to  settle  or  decrees  to  solicit.  It  will 
ablutions,  or  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  bare-  be  needless  to  add,  that  under  such  an  organiza- 
footed,  and  without  a  knife.  The  vervain  like-  tion  the  entire  priesthood  were  exempted  from 
wise  demanded  distinct  ceremonials.  All  these  all  taxation  or  imposts,  and  from  every  burden 
plants  were  regarded  as  powerful  prophylactics  of  war  or  peace. — Affiliated  to  these  8  orders, 
and  remedies,  not  only  in  respect  to  physical  dis-  without  sharing  their  prerogatives,  were  proph- 
eases,  but  to  the  dark  workings  of  eviL  They  etesscs,  or  sorceresses,  apparently  divided  i^to 
were  carried  about  as  charms,  as  well  as  amber  8  orders  also,  according  to  their  degrees  of  sanc- 
beada,  which  the  druids  manufactured  for  war-  tity.  Their  rules  were  whimsical  and  contra- 
riors  in  battle,  and  which  are  still  found  in  their  dictory,  but  their  influence  over  the  fears  of  the 
tombs.  A  still  more  potent  talisman  was  the  ser-  people  was  powerful.  One  branch  of  them 
pent's  egg,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  oozed  out  could  declare  the  secrets  of  futurity  only  to 
of  the  mouths  of  serpents,  when  knotted  toge-  those  who  had  polluted  them ;  another  was  de- 
ther,  and  which  they  supported  in  the  air  by  voted  to  perpetual  virginity ;  a  third  to  long 
their  hissings.  That  was  the  moment  to  seize  it ;  periods  of  celibacy,  or  they  were  allowed  to  visit 
and  he  who  attempted  to  do  so  must  suddenly  their  husbands  but  once  a  year ;  while  others 
dart  from  his  hiding  place,  catch  it  in  a  napkin,  again  had  to  assist  at  nocturnal  rites,  with  their 
and  mounting  a  horse  gallop  off  at  full  speed,  to  naked  bodies  painted  black,  their  hair  dishev- 
cscape  the  pursuing  serpents,  until  he  had  put  a  elled,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  transports 
river  between  him  and  them.  Among  the  druids,  of  fury.  Endowed  with  an  imputed  supemat- 
as  amonff  the  Romans,  auguries  of  the  future  nral  power,  the  Gallic  mariner  often  went  to 
were  made  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  from  an  consult  them  amid  the  reefs  of  the  Armorican 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacriflced  animals,  coast.  '*  At  night,'*  says  a  historian,  "  when  the 
Their  profoundcr  ceremonies,  those  which  they  tempests  raged,  as  he  skirted  the  savage  prom- 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  forests  or  ontory,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  strange  cries 
of  secluded  caves,  are  known  to  us  only  through  and  chants  and  wild  melodies  mingling  with 
the  vaguest  traditions,  and  in  the  stupendous  the  wails  of  the  wind  and  the  eternal  moan  of 
but  dibpidated  stone  monuments  which  strew  the  waves.  On  the  summit  of  the  misty  crags 
the  surface  of  France  and  Britain. — The  druids  he  saw  red  phantoms  gliding,  with  streaming 
were  organized  into  a  regular  hierarchy,  con-  hair  and  burning  torches  whose  flashes  were 
sisting  of  a  triad,  like  almost  every  thing  else  like  lightning.'*  Tliese  were  the  druidesses, 
among  them,  viz. :  the  bards,  the  vatcs  or  pro-  weaving  their  mystic  charms,  healing  maladies, 
pheti*,  and  the  proper  priests.  The  bards  were  conjuring  up  all  living  forms,  raising  or  appeas- 
poets .  not  only  of  a  religious  but  of  a  mar-  ing  the  elements,  or  extorting  the  secrets  of  fate, 
tial  and  satirical  class.  (See  Bards.)  The  vates  Their  favorite  resort  was  the  island  of  Sena, 
were  the  diviners  or  revealers  of  the  future,  where  the  9  Senes  dwelt^  and  the  nameless  islet 
who  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  sacrifices  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  once 
and  other  external  ceremonies,  and  who.  min  every  year,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  they 
gling  in  almost  every  event  and  relation  or  com-  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  roof  of  their  temple ; 
mon  life,  stood  as  mediators  or  interpreters  but  if  any  one  by  chance  let  fall  a  particle  of  the 
between  the  people  and  the  more  mysterious  sacred  materials,  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  amid 
hierophants.  These  were  the  druids  proper,  or  frantic  dances,  in  which  the  Greeks  saw  the  rites 
the  priests,  who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  of  their  own  Bacchantes,  or  the  orgies  of  Samo- 
forests,  preserving  the  more  interior  and  mystic  thrace.  Being  priests,  philosophers,  physicians, 
doctrines  of  the  fiiith,  and  consulting  more  di-  teachers,  soothsayers,  and  judjre^  in  whom  were 
rectly  the  secret  will  of  the  divinity.  They  concentrated  all  knowledge  and  all  power,  who 
wore  also  tlie  teachers  of  the  youth,  who  re-  held  relations  with  the  elements  and  were  the 
sorted  to  them  in  great  numbers ;  and  they  confidants  of  the  gods,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
retaioed  to  themselves  also  that  highest  means  the  druids  should  attain  to  an  almost  absolute 
of  power,  the  Judicial  ftmction,  which  they  ex-  rule.  Tliat  this  rule  was  in  many  respects  bene- 
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ficial,  that  they  possessed  and  taught  a  higher  among  savage  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  irr 
civilization  tlian  that  which  hail  before  prevoUed,  used  in  the  celebration  of  reUgiooa  rites  as  viZ 
and  that  for  a  time  they  presented  the  only  bond  as  for  tlie  performance  of  mnaic.     They  werv 
of  unity  which  was  possible  in  the  barbarous  common  among  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  for  mlB- 
and  warring  life  of  Uie Gauls,  mavbe  admitted;  tary  music,  as  early  as  1600  B.  C^  acme  be- 
but  it  was  also  in  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  ing  long  cylinders.  »milar  to  the  tomtoou  uf 
among  the  inevitable  results  of  tlie  i)Ower  they  India,  which  were  beaten  with  the  hand.  whZi 
assumed,  that  it  should  degenerate  into  tyran-  others  were  of  a  barrel  shape  and  were  bcatcc 
ny.    They  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  aroused  with  sticks.    Among  the  Greeks  and  Romau 
the  jealousy  of  another  order  in  society,  which  the  drum,  called  the  tympanutn^  had  the  forx 
Ciesar  designates  as  that  of  the  equiUs  or  war-  of  the  modern  kettle  drum  or  of  the  tamUr 
riors,  or  men  of  martial  prowess,  who  had  taken  rine,  and  was  beaten  with  a  stick  or  with  the 
the  lead  in  the  political  conduct  and  const itu-  hand.    The  drum  was  probably  introduced  inw 
tion  of  the  tribes.    It  is  supposed  that  these  Europe  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  by  wbooi :: 
gradually  ovcrtlirew  the  power  of  the  druids  was  culled  the  alUtmhor^  whence  the  Spauah 
in  Gaul.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that  tamhor  and  the  French  tambour;  and  in  tl« 
when  that  countr}'  was  subduod  by  the  Romans,  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it  was  generally 
the  dmidical  religion  gradually  retired  before  adopted  as  an  instrument  of  iinlitory  music, 
the  classic  heathenism,  and  step  by  stop  with-  DRUMMOND,  IlEyRY,  a  member  of  the  E:^ 
drew,  at  first  into  Armorica,  and  then  into  Great  lish  parliament,  noted  for  h'ls  wit  and  iudepe&f!- 
Britain,  where  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  as-  ence,  born  Dec. 5, 1786.  IIcisthesoaofoneuf:l« 
aanlted  and  mostly  suppresfsed.    It  lingered  as  foremost  bankers  of  England,  la  a  nieml*er  of 
a  public  worship  longest  in  the  island  of  An-  the  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence,  iLd 
glesea,  whence  it  was  finally  driven  out  by  the  founder  of  a  professorship  of  political  ecoDi:<ar 
Roman  troops  amid  a  great  deal  of  slaughter,  at  Oxford.  lie  founded  a  church  for  the  Irvicf- 
Yet  as  a  private  superstition  it  continued  to  ites,  and  has  written  much  in  favor  of  that  be- 
hold sway  for  many  years  thereafter  over  the  nomination.  He  has  also  written  extensively  uc 
minds  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  descendants,  various  other  theological,  and  on  financial  'a&d 
The  only  modem  remains  of  druidism  are  those  political  subjects,  and  published  in  1S59  a  paa- 
immense  structures  of  stone,   those  inenhin^  phlet  against  Mr.  Bright^s  reform  movement. 
eroml^luy  dolmen^  and  avenues,  which,  as  we  DRUMMOND,  Wilu am,  a  Scottish  pen; t.bm 
contemplate  them  in  the  immense  ruins  at  Stone-  at  Ilawthomden,  co.  of  Edinburgh,    I>ec.  13, 
henge,  Avebury,  and  Comae,  still  fill  us  with  1585,  died  Dec.  4,  1C49.    He  spent  aI»oat  li 
astonishment  and  awe.    In  fact,  the  soil  of  years  on  the  continent  of  Euroj^e  engaged  'iz 
western  and  central  France,  as  well  as  that  of  study  and  travel,  but  pa>sed  most  of  the  rt- 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  strewn  with  these  mainder  of   his  life  on  his  Danuly  estate  i* 
gigantic  menioriuLs  whoso  origimd  uses  we  can-  Ilawthomden,  devoting  himself  *to  ll!era:TL*i. 
not  explain,  but  wliich  the  iina;rination  inevit-  Ho  wrote  a  history  uf  the  five  .T;uuei^-s.  c>  n- 
obly  comiects  with  the  dark  and  bloody  rites  of  priMUg  the  hi:»tory  of  Scotland   from   142*  to 
tlie  dmidical  wor>hip.  lo42  ;  but  the  work  is  of  little  value,  and  Li-  > 
DIU'M  (Dan.  ^rowj,  Gor.  fn>wwi<7),  iu  mu^ic,  now  chiefly  renuinlKTed  f«>r  hi-*   j».H'try  ail 
a  martial  instrument  of  inTcu!»>ion,  couriisting  of  for  his  "  Notes  of  Hen  .Tons*^u's  C««rivtr!i«:'j^  :.• 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  thin  wood  t)r  brass,  covered  with  William  I  )rnn)nhincl  of  H.iwth*  "ri  dt.  r„  J-^ 
at  each  eml  with  Vellum  or  parchment,  the  ten-  1GH»."     As  a  |KK.a  ho  iH.vupie>  an  h.'i.i.riilo 
sion  of  which  is  regulated  by  small  c(»rds  or  position,  and  his  ver-illcat ion  st-nivliir.o  l-cii-Ni 
braces  i»n  the  outer  side  o(  the  in^irinnent  acti*d  striking  resi'Uiblance  to  that  of  siniio  ol  Mil:,  i"? 
njHJn  by  hliding  knots  of  leatiier.     Tlie  common  ]<>ems.     His  sonnets,  wliich  furm  a  cor>!dvr-':  -c 
dnini  i-*  susiH.'nde«l  at  the  siile  of  the  drummer,  part  of  his  works,  ore  csj»oci;illy  elei::ip.!. 
whence  it  is  called  the  siile  drum,  and  is  beaten  I)lirMMoNI>,  Siu  Wii.i.iAV,  a  lJr:;:-Oi  vLa*.- 
ui>on   at   one  end   by  btick>.     An  instrument  or,  author,  and  diplomat i>t,  I'orn  in  S.^  ila:  I 
similar  in  shape,  but  «»n  a  mudi  larper  scale,  al»out  17Cu,  died  in  Komo,  March  20.  l*':!'^^    jj.. 
called  the  base  drum.  U  K'aten  ut  lH>th  ends  first  made  his  a]>iK'arance  as  an  ai::h<--r  i:.  17.-1 
with  dnimsticks  li:i\in^  leather  pads  «»n  the  ("  A  Review  of  the  (iovernnuni  of  Spara  v:  I 
knobs.     Ik)th  kinds  are  l.i;:hly  eiVectivein  mili-  Athens,'^  n»yal  8vo.,  I-ondon),  was  i::  iJ.o  f  '.■ 
tary  bands,  and  seldom  WiW  to  exrite  soldii-rs  lo  w  i  ng  year  el  eft* -d  to  parliament,  ivii  al^^' iri  la- 
under tlie  fatigue  of  march  nr  in  battle.     An-  parliaments  of  1T'.">  and  ISol.  ui;d  wx"*  d::r'.*.: 
other  species  of  drum,  ciilltd  tlie  kettle  drum,  the  course  of  his  liie  Hriti<h  amli;iss:i'liir  at  •*«- 
con^i«.ts  of  a  thin  copjier  ba-in,  i. early  hemi-  ernl  fore  ij^'u  courts.    In  ISMl,  iK-ii;;:  tlia  a::;' ±- 
spherical,  the  parchment  covvrlii^^  vl'  which  is  siulur  to  Constantinople,  ho  wai  i:;at!i-  a  k ;..*:.*. 
hehl  by  an  inm  rim,  and  tij^liteik-d  «>r  relaxed  of  the  crexvnt,  an  *>rder  in-litnte.l  Vy  S-S.i:: 
by  screws.     Kettle  drums  ore  always  in  ]iairs,  Si'lim  III.  after  tlie  battle  i-f  the  Nile.     T!..« 
one  ii)>trmnent  l»cing  tuned  tt>  the  key  iiute,  gave  him  hi.'*  title.     He  publi-hed  a  ii'imStr  kf 
and  the  other  t*>  the  fifth  of  the  key.     Tliey  are  wi»rk.*,  the    nh»««t    remarkable  of  which    ari- : 
generally  >u|ipt>rted  on  iron  tri|MNN.      lu>tru-  ** -Vcademical  Questii»i.-"  {\io^   1^'^ok  o-ntais- 
nients  of  perru>si4>n  of  the  drum  sp«xMes  have  in^'  an  attack  o:i  all  kind>  iT  dii^n^ati^xi;.  er:> 
been  familiar  in  the  East  from  remote  age.-,  and  bracing  uu  exhibition  of  iu&olublc  problems,  ar^d 
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tending  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  hnman  patient    When  larger  quantities  are  taken,  the 

intellect ;  and  "  Origines,  or  Remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  produced ;  the 

Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities'*  nervous  centres  are  more  deeply  implicated,  and 

(4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824-'29),  his  most  con-  the  effects  upon  the  mind  vary  from  the  wildest 

siderable  production.    A  work  written  bj  him,  excitement  to  the  silliest  drivel.    The  functions 

printed  for  private  distribution  merely,  and  en-  of  the  sensorium  are  deranged  or  x>erverted, 

titled  ^The  (Edipus  Judaicus**  (1811),  brought  thought  is  confused,  \ision  and  hearing  are  dia- 

npon  its  author  much  censure  and  criticism,  in  turbed,  articulation  is  thick  and  indistinct,  and 

consequence  of  his  attempting  in  it  to  explain  the  volnntary  muscles  are  no  longer  under  the 

away  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Tes-  control  of  the  wilL    Under  such  circumstances 

lament  as  astronomical  allegories.    Drummond  a  sort  of  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 

was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  made  an  excellent  often  present,  which  curves  the  drunkard's  body 

translation  of  the  satires  of  Persius.  in  a  determinate  direction,  generally  to  one  side. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  When  ^uicklune  is  Sometimes  all  these  phenomena  are  present ; 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  such,  as  is  produced  sometimes  one  or  more  of  them  are  absent, 
by  the  oxy-hydrogcn  blowpipe,  the  light  emit-  One  person  can  talk  distinctly,  and  his  reasoning 
ted  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  dazzling ;  the  powers  are  but  slightly  affected,  but  he  reels  as 
lime  itself  is  slowly  volatilized,  and  the  surface  soon  as  he  attempts  to  walk ;  another  has  the 
around  is  covered  with  its  sublimate.  It  was  power  of  locomotion,  but  is  betrayed  by  his 
proposed  by  Capt.  Drummond  of  the  British  thick  speech  and  foolish  look.  From  this  con- 
royal  engineers  to  employ  this  in  the  trigo-  dition,  after  prolonged  sleep,  one  awakes  with 
nometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  whence  it  the  digestive  organs  completely  deranged,  the 
has  been  called  the  Drummond  light.  It  has  strength  prostrated,  and  the  head  aching.  If 
also  been  applied  to  the  gas  microscope,  in  which  the  quantity  taken  be  still  greater,  after  tem- 
it  gives  the  prismatic  colors  almost  as  bright  as  porary  excitement,  the  patient  passes  into  a 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  A  ball  of  lime  only  f  of  state  of  coma.  The  countenance  is  generally 
an  inch  in  diameter,  as  stated  in  the  ^*  Philoso-  pale,  though  sometimes  flushed,  the  eyes  suf- 
phical  Transactions  "  for  1826,  emitted  a  light  fused,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
equal  in  quantity  to  about  13  Argand  lamps,  or  the  breathing  slow  and  stertorous;  the  pulse,  at 
120  wax  candles ;  while  in  intensity  or  intrinsic  first  accelerated,  becomes  feeble,  slow,  and  in 
brightness,  it  could  not  be  less  than  260  times  bad  cases  extinct  at  the  wri^t ;  convulsions  and 
that  of  an  Argand  lamp.  Tried  at  Purfleet  in  a  strabismus  sometimes  occur.  Such  cases  are 
temporary  lighthouse,  it  was  found  to  cast  dis-  always  alarming,  a  fixed  pupil  and  irregular 
tinct  shadows  upon  a  dark  surface  at  BlackwaU,  breathing  particularly  so ;  when  the  latter  symp- 
10  m.  distant ;  and  as  the  reflector  was  turned  so  tom  is  marked,  death  is  apt  to  follow.  Death 
that  the  light  did  not  strike  upon  the  spectator,  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  the  venous  system 
an  immense  luminous  cone  was  seen  to  sweep  becoming  gorged,  the  countenance  pale  or  pnr- 
around  with  it,  illuminating  the  horizon  to  a  pie  and  swollen,  and  the  surface  cold.  When  a 
great  distance.  The  wonderful  intensity  of  this  large  quantity  of  spirits  is  swallowed  rapidly,  the 
light  would  seem  to  render  it  by  far  the  most  patient  sometimes  falls  almost  immediately  into 
suitable  for  lighthouses;  but  difficulties  are  en-  a  comatose  condition,  soon  followed  by  death, 
countered  in  its  use  which  will  probably  con-  From  the  above  account  it  would  appear  that 
tinne  to  prevent  this  application  of  it  The  spirituous  liquors  first  affect  the  cerebrum,  as 
deficiency  qf  divergence  in  the  rays  emitted  un-  shown  hy  the  gay  excitement  and  other  mani- 
fits  it  for  a  fixed  light ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  festations  of  disordered  intellect ;  neit  the  sen- 
applied  to  revolving  lights,  the  difficulties  at-  sory  ganglia,  as  shown  by  the  disturbance  of 
tending  the  regular  supply  of  the  gases  required  sight,  hearing,  and  voluntary  motion ;  and  final- 
render  its  constant  maintenance  (so  essential  ly  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
for  lighthouses)  too  precarious.  M.  Fresnel  causing  at  first  imperfect  and  finally  suspended 
found  that  the  light  obtained  by  placing  it  in  the  respiration.  When  death  is  produced  by  the 
focus  of  a  great  annular  lens  was  exceedingly  immediate  eflTect  of  alcohol  or  distilled  spirits, 
intense ;  but  the  divergence  did  not  exceed  SO',  on  pa$t  mortem  examination,  the  whole  venous 
so  that  in  any  revolving  light  of  ordinary  con«  system,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  veins  of 
struction,  the  duration  of  the  flashes  would  be  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
too  short  to  answer  the  purposes  required.  are  found  gorged  with  blood ;  the  left  side  of  ths 

DRUNKENNESS.    When  fermented  or  dis-  heart  and  the  arteries  are  empty.    Rarely,  the 

tilled  liquors  containing  alcohol  are  taken  in  stomach  presents  signs  of  inflammation  as  from 

moderate  doses,  their  first  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison;  more  com- 

the  heart  and  nervous  system;   the  fiushed  monly,  unless   the   subject  was    an  habitual 

cheek  and  quickened  pulse  show  their  influence  drunkard,  its  mucous  membrane  is  unaltered, 

on  the  one,  while  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  a  tendcn-  The  brain  is  said  to  be  flrmer  and  whiter  than 

cy  to  gayety,  and  a  desire  for  muscular  activity,  ordinary,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  short  time  im- 

arise  from  their  action  on  the  other.  After  these  mersed  in  alcohol.    When  a  quantity  of  spirit 

effects  follow  a  sleep,  somewhat  prolonged,  and  so  great  as  to  threaten  life  has  been  swallowed, 

a  general  derangement  of  the  system,  slighter  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  the  administration 

or  graver  according  to  the  i<Uosyncrasy  of  the  of  small  doses  of  ammonia,  and  periiaps  Marshall 
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Hallos  **  ready  method^'  (see  Aspiitxi a)  in  cases  supreme,  invisible,  pure,  tbe  essence  of  tn»  Be. 
of  asplijzia,  are  to  be  resorted  to.  lie  can  be  known  to  his  accepted  cbildrvn  ciiy 
DKLSES,  the  popular  name  of  a  race  and  through  human  manifestations.  Thc«e  have  bee 
A  religious  sect  of  Sjrria«  cliieflj  in  the  southern  numerous.  Tlio  10  Druse  forms  und«^  wLy^ 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus.  Their  God  has  appeared  are  Ali,  in  India :  AU«r.  a 
name  is  derived  from  Darazi  or  Dursi,  who,  Persia ;  Alva,  in  Yemen ;  Moill  and  Kai=.  is, 
according  to  the  Arabic  historian  Makrisi,  ap-  eastern  Africa;  Hoess  and  Iladi,  in  A«ia:  Ap- 
peared A.  D.  1019,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ba-  bou  Zacharia,  Mansour,  and  finally  Uakem.  h 
tcnian  sect,  an  otl'dhoot  from  the  Moslem  stock,  Egjjit.  The  names  are  sometimes  varied.  \n 
in  Cairo.  The  Druses  regard  him  as  a  heretical  all  the  authorities  hold  that  Ilakera  was  the  1^ 
pupil  of  Ilamsa,  the  Messiah  of  their  system,  and  last  earthly  manifestation  of  God,  and  tLs: 
and  look  upon  tlio  title  which  has  been  fastened  no  other  is  to  be  expected  lie  left  the  rarf  i^ 
upon  them  as  a  stigma,  the  onl;^  name  which  they  the  faitliful  to  5  principal  ministcra,  who  an  to 
acknowledge  being  that  of  Unitarians.  The  pro-  direct  them  till  the  return  of  their  divine  It^ri 
per  era  of  the  Druses  begins  A.  D.  1020,  when  Of  these  the  chief  is  Jlamsa.  Hia  spiritual  tJ:i« 
llamsa,  a  wandering  fanatic,  persuaded  Ilakem,  is,  the  **  Universal  Intelligence.'*  This  Inu-li* 
the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  to  declare  himself  gence,  the  first  born  of  Deity,  was  incamatiid  is 
a  manifestation  of  God.  The  caliph  was  assassi-  the  person  of  llamsa,  at  the  same  time  that  IVirr 
nated  the  next  year,  and  llamsa,  retiring  into  Sy-  himself  was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Ilikva. 
ria,  continued  to  propagate  the  new  faith  among  To  him  was  committed  tlio  task  of  creati<^jn.  H« 
the  mountain  tribes.  lie  and  one  of  his  followers,  is  what  Christ  is  in  the  Arian  theorv.  fr*a 
Moktana  Boha-eddin,  committed  their  doctrines  him  comes  all  wisdom,  all  truth.  He  is  tl:e  se- 
to  writing,  and  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  dinm  by  wliich  the  Lord  communicate^^  wiih  the 
to  their  nature.  >o  member  of  another  sect  and  .  lower  ministers,  and  through  them  with  the  L> 
no  uninitiated  Druse  was  to  be  permitted  to  see  man  family.  Ho  dispenses  power,  and  a«iJ!X» 
the  sacred  writings,  and  no  revelation  is  to  be  duties  in  the  world ;  and  he,  in  th«:  la^t  'ihj. 
mode  until  the  second  advent  of  the  lord  llakem  shall  be  the  judge  and  tlie  avenger.  Hamsa  n 
and  llamsa  his  minister.  A  few  copies  of  the  this  system,  combines  tlio  functions  of  J I'sc^iiu 
sacred  writings  have,  however,  found  their  way  Mohammed.  The  epithet  which  IViha-«ddia  a;^ 
to  the  libraries  of  Eurofte.  The  imperial  library  plies  to  him  is  that  of  Messiah.  Next  to  lUnMa 
at  Paris  contains  5  volumes  of  them,  the  Vatican  is  Ismail,  the  **  Universal  S>ul.^  His  oricia  wa 
contains  one,  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  one,  the  rebellion  of  the  **  Kivol,''  which  made  it  cie- 
the  library  of  the  Ley  den  university  2,  and  the  cessary  that  the  Intelligence  should  have  i:i  u^ 
Bodleianlibrary  at  Oxford  4.  There  are  also  sev-  world  a  supporter.  His  otlice  is  to  iu^jire  a>l 
eral  less  important  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  private  sanctify  souls,  and  pre]>arD  them  to  re^^^ire  ibe 
individuals;  some  are  owned  by  the  American  heavenly  doctrines.  Next  to  Ismail  is  M> •Lars- 
missionaries  in  SyrijL  The  first  3  volninos  in  ined,  the  **  Word,"  born  of  the  unii»n  nf  litell- 
the  Paris  library  were  brought  from  Syria  in  gtMice  witli  Soul.  He  hiL*  charsre  of  Ur-.iT.ir.u 
1700  by  the  j»hy>ician  Xasr- Allah. and  presented  mi-iMons  and  is  enjoim-il  to  watoii  >:ri«:!*  :•* 
to  ibe  French  king.  The  4th  volume  wiw  pro-  oondurt  and  ne<.*c»it'K*si»f  the  breihrt.1..  Hi-  ♦ 
cured  from  the  private  library  of  M.  Piques,  the  spiritual  radi,  the  cliief  l»i*hi»p  n:'  :i:f  •*> :. 
who  died  in  Paris  in  l»i90.  These  volumes  con-  The  functions  of  the  4th  minister.  ^N•!,t^•;a.  '  •.• 
tain  the  exi>osition  of  the  do<'trines  of  the  sect  by  "  Preceding,"  soeni  t«»  have  been  much  :  :.i-  -ar  •-■ 
llamsa  and  Hoha-eddin.  They  wore  translated  witli  those  of  the  r)th  mintstiT,  Mo^t.-in.!  \'^\  i- 
into  French  by  Pet  is  do  la  ('mix,  in  1701.  Tlieir  etldin,  the  "  Follow  intr:"  f*»r  Shiina  im  al!*-!  •  ..■ 
form  is  a  small  quarto.  The  l«it  volume  con-  *' rijrht wing,'' lit »ha-e<hlin  the** le!\  win ir."  t;.  ■  . 
tains  14  piece's;  the  2d,  20  ;  the  iM,  lo  ;  the  thesemini^ters  wore  called  3  year^afti-r  Hak-'  * 
4;li,  i:.};  the  r>th,  whieh  is  a  fragment,  contains  disappearance.  Tiit-y  were  p rob ilily  i;  ?r  >•«•: 
2  piece**.  The  Vit-nna,  Vatican,  and  Leyden  with  the  cliar;:e  i4' all  know li"il;re  ainl  !•  :i»:  ;•  j 
MSS.,  with  2  of  the  HiKlK'ian,  are  dupliratos  of  exoojit  tl>at  t>f  the  I'nitarian  rfliiri»»n,  w*  .ru  l  >: 

i tarts  of  the  Paris  M>S.     Two  t)f  the  Ho<ncian  c«>mo  from  the  higher  mini>ttrs.     l^'Kai-i«!    :; 

kiss,  are  suj>plcmeni.iry,  and  contain  innttor  not  had  the  *i*e<^ial  duty  of  org:mi/in^  tliv^r.ii!:'-  ..:- 

found  in  the  writin;r*  of  II  am -a.     From  a  rare-  k-ot.     He  knew  the  retr*.'at  of  llainvi.  <.•:.*:.. 'i*' 

ful  study  t»f  the>e  >ourcvs,  ^ihvstre  de  Sacy  with  him,  and  from  time  to  time  prtniuri-i  Hr.  - 

{Erp*^'  iU  Ui  rtVfju'u  tftM  Uniztn,  2  vol"*.,  Paris,  sa's  command"*  and  dinTti'Mi-*.     \\v\\  w  \.  ^^l- 

1^*2>?)    has   bi»en   enabled   to    s\>temati7e   the  MijH*rior  inini-tir*  are  W  >ty!nl  t!.e  "  A;:  ^  i- 

Druse  thetdogy.     li  is  primipalLy  drawn  fn»m  tioii,"   t!ie  "<>peniiiL\"  and   the    *' P*r^:  r.  •  .~ 

the  Hatenian  and  Ismaelite  here«»ies.  which  an  »M»  The^n*  ministers  have  eath  liiH  e.irtl/y  T..'  "' 

within  the  Shiite  division  of  Nlam,  in  the  Ud  They  are  the  '*\  iwX  of  the  CandU-*'t:«-*   »■ 

ceittiiry   of  Uie   llejini,  and  were   ]»roUL'!il  to  hi  •id'*  t!ie  raThHe  of  .*  elements.     H»-i.i  a::.  !;  "* 

K^ryi't  hy  tlio  invasion  of  the  Fatimite  e;iliphs.  tliere  an-  .*$  *till  jnwer  el:i>M"«i,  r.i!!i-il  I»ar-.  M  .  :- 

Trace-*  y^i  (ino>tici^m  and  %>{  the  Marian  >y>ti'm  hoom^,  :in«!  MiM;i>»4»r«,  who  form  liiv  ^^irr.i    \.'  z 

<»f  Persia  are  al-o  lound  in  the  Dru***  writinir*.  link  l-etween  the  earthly  Hviety  and  the  bcA^i  ■  - 

The  chartti*teri>tic  ilo;;ma»»f  the  Sict  i^tiiennilv  Iv  orders,  and  hold  their  di;rnitv  oti:t  b\  \ir:.x- 

of  (itnl's  l>einj.     His  attributes  are  en-ateil  and  of  llicir  charartiT  ai-d  nhiiirie*.  .\'.I  «  f  \\.k\..  are 

eubordinote  Wings.     He   ia  iucomprolieuMble,  preachers,  and  have  com miaoion  to  di.-«trL'.«  fal>: 
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doctrine  and  to  commnnicate  the  truth.    The  only  reverence  the  holy  names  of  Hehrew  and 

whole  number  of  working  ministers,  expressed  Christian  prophets,  but  thej  have  a  large  cal- 

bj  the  cabalistic  word  $dk^  is  164. — The  Druses  endar  of  their  own  canonized  men.    The  life 

hold  that  tbe  most  precious  of  substances  were  of  man  is  divided  into  soul,  body,  and  inteUi- 

used  for  the  composition  of  man's  body,  and  that  gence.    Intelligence  conmiumcates  to  the  soul 

the  world  at  the  beginning  had  its  perfect  form,  tbe  enlivening  and  divine  spark.    Tbe  work  of 

Men  were  made  male  and  female,  large  and  the  soul  is  to  seek  wisdom,  and  the  substance 

small,  young  and  old,  in  myriads,  in  a  fixed  of  wisdom  is  to  know  God.    Moral  teaching  is 

number,  and  no  more  souls  have  since  been  summed  up  in  7  commandments.    The  first  Is 

created.    The  race  may  change  its  figure  and  '^  truth  in  words,'*  meaning  in  practice  only 

visible  manifestations,  but  not  its  numbers.    On  truth  to  the  religion  and  to  the  initiated ;  it  is 

the  fall  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Druse  lawful  to  act  and  to  speak  falsehood  to  men  of 

teaching  is  neither  very  clear  nor  very  consist-  another  creed,  and  in  defence  of  the  Unitarian 

ent    The  minister  of  sin,  the  Rival,  is  as  subtle  faith.    The  2d  is  '^  mutual  help,  watchfulness, 

and  insinuating  as  the  Hebrew  Satan,  but  his  and^  protection.''    The  8d  is  to  renounce  all 

work  is  not  so  well  defined.    This  Rival  stands  other  religions.    The  4th  is  to  be  separate  from 

between  the  Intelligence  and  the  Soul,  and  his  infidels  of  every  kind,  not  externally,  but  only 

work  of  temptation  is  hindered  by  the  counter  in  heart    The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  are  semi-theo- 

work  of  both  these  celestial  powers.  The  Druse  logical ;  the  believer  must  **  recognize  God*8 

reproduction  of  the  story  of  paradise  makes  eternid  unity,"  must  be  *^  satisfied  with  God's 

Enoch  and  Seth  to  be  the  rebellious  pair  whose  acts,"  and  '*  must  be  resigned  to  God's  wilL" 

sin  entailed  woe  upon  the  race.    The  actual  Under  these  7  commandments  numerous  minor 

evils  of  sin  are  manifold — separation  from  God,  moral  precepts  are  given,  and  special  crimes  are 

confusion  of  knofi'lcdge,  religious  divisions,  wars,  prohibited.    Chastity,  honesty,  meekness,  and 

jealousies,  falsehoods.    Sin  broke  the  unity  of  mercy  are  Druse  virtues;  murder,  tbeft,  covet- 

the  race,  which  the  Druse  religion  aims  to  r&-  ousness,  cruelty,  are  sins.    It  is  the  deliberate 

store.    The  mediator  is  Hamsa.    Ilis  mediation  opinion  of  intelhgent  writers,  who  have  known 

is  not,  however,  vicarious,  and  the  change  which  and  lived  with  them,  that  the  average  morality 

he  works  is  not  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  in  the  of  the  Druses  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 

condition  and  spirit  of  men.    He  bafiies  Satan  eastern  religious  sect.— ^Of  the  character  of  the 

and  remits  sin,  but  does  not  strictly  make  an  Druse  wor^ip  there  is  but  little  precise  infor- 

atonement  The  Druse  doctrine  of  free  will  and  mation  in  their  writings.    That  they  have  no 

divine  decrees  is  Pelagian.  The  length  of  every  prayer  or  preaching  to  which  unbelievers  can 

man's  life,  but  not  his  individual  acts,  is  fore-  Hsten,  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  they  are 

ordained.    Transmigration  of  souls,  which  the  without  a  religion.    They  observe  no  sabbath, 

Druses  maintain,  offers  a  convenient  method  of  they  have  no  priestly  class,  their  ceremonies 

reconciling  the  theory  of  a  fixed  cosmogony  are  of  initiation  rather  than  ritual,  and,  except 

with  a  righteous  retribution.    In  passing  from  in  their  holowes  and  ocJcaU,  there  is  nothing  to 

body  to  body,  good  men  become  continually  connect  them  with  religious  symbols.   TheholO" 

better,  bad  men  continually  worse,  though  it  tret,  or  places  of  meeting,  have  little  to  dis- 

is  possible  for  them  to  change  and  become  tinguish  them  from  common  houses,  except  a 

better.     Ismail  Temeami,  the  Soul,  was  for-  somewhat  larger  room  and  more  careful  clean- 

merly  John  the  Baptist^  and  still  earlier  Elyah,  ing.    They  are  bare  of  furniture,  and  show  no 

while  the  soul  of  Hamsa  was  once  in  the  body  sacred  emblems.    Every  Thursday  evening  the 

of  Jesus.    The  Druse  transmigration,  however,  brethren  meet^  openidg  their  assembly  freely  to 

is  much  more  limited  than  the  Indian  or  the  strangers,  but  allowing  none  to  learn  any  more 

Pythagorean ;  it  denies  that  the  souls  of  men  than  they  can  see.    The  revenue  of  these  holo- 

are  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  ani-  wes  (for,  like  the  convents  of  Europe,  they  have 

mals  even  for  the  sake  of  punishment    The  landed  property)  is  dispensed'  in  charity.    The 

souls  of  men,  until  the  resurrection,  keep  the  ockaU  (whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 

embodied  form,  except  a  few  whose  superior  ahl^  intelligence)  are  the  wise  men  of  the  Druse 

excellence  permits  them  to  exist  as  pure  spirit  sect,  who  have  taken  all  the  degrees,  and  have 

This  resurrection  will  consummate  the  great  charge  of  the  highest  religious  interests  of  the 

spiritual  plan.     On  that  day  the  bodies  of  community.    They  are  chosen  after  long  pro- 

the  faithful  will  be  absorbed  into  God's  own  bation,  in  which  severe  self-denials,  incluoing 

being,  and  transformed  into  spirit;  all  else  will  abstinence  from  tobacco,  are  required.    A  year 

be  destroyed.    The  saved  wUl  be  few  in  com-  mtist  pass  before  the  first  degree  can  be  taken ; 

parison  with  the  lost,  but  their  condition  will  and  aner  initiation  the  strict  rules  of  discipline 

nut  be  afr«cted  by  any  earthly  memories.    Until  continue  to  bind  them.   Any  dass  and  either  sex 

this  day  of  resurrection  a  register  of  the  acts  may  furnish  candidates,  and  any  one,  however 

of  the  Unitarians,  good  and  bad,  is  kept  by  holy,  is  liable  to  fall  from  grace.    The  ockals 

the  Lord  in  a ''safe  place,"  where  it  will  not  have  among  the  people  only  that  position  which 

*'  spoil  nor  decay.-'    Punishment,  in  the  mean  the  leaders  have  in  the  meetings  of  the  society 

time,  consists  in  making  the  soul  go  downward  of  Friends.    They  are  not  salaried,  and  work 

to  a  lower  society ;   reward,  in  elevating  it  with  their  hands  like  the  rest,  but  are  univer- 

to  an  ever  higher  sphere.     The  Druses  not  sally  respected.    They  take  the  lead  in  the 
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meetings,  rend  the  Koran  or  the  Christian  Scrip*  plunder  at  the  oall  of  some  other  tribe^  thef 
lures  if  infidels  of  these  sects  are  present,  and  content  with  meagre  bounty.  Their  oooe  d 
tlieir  own  religious  books  after  infidels  have  martial  honor  is  verj  precise ;  deceit  betwcn 
gone.  Some  of  them  are  ascetics,  but  asceti-  comrades  is  lasting  shame,  and  cowardioa  ii 
dsm  is  by  no  means  required.  Some  of  them  never  forgotten.  Success  is  a  criterion  of  vocth, 
will  fight  in  time  of  war,  though  tliey  are  by  and  the  diief  who  has  been  worsted  in  eon- 
profession  bound  to  peace.  They  are  the  arbi-  flict  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  place  of  koBor. 
tcrs  of  disputes,  ana  the  saints  of  the  people  So  frequent  aro>  the  calls  to  warfare  thai  tbt 
when  they  have  passed  from  the  earth.  The  Druses  would  suffer  if  their  habits  were  ioh 
proportion  of  ockals  or  initiated  religionists  to  provident  like  those  of  the  surrounding  Arabs; 
the  w'hole  number  of  the  Druses  \b  about  one  to  but  the  reserved  fund,  laid  by  in  time  of  peace, 
four. — ^Thc  form  ofgovemment  among  the  Druses  and  bequeathed  from  father  to  eon,  aecmi 
is  half  feudal,  half  patriarchal.  The  sheiks,  who  them  against  absolute  want.  Few  ere  rich, 
are  the  strongest,  most  graceful,  and  most  in-  but  scarcely  any  are  destitute.  The  reladcm 
telligent  men  of  the  various  tribes,  preserving  of  the  sexes  is  &r  more  honorable  than  amooig 
Tcry  carefully  tlie  purity  of  blood,  owning  by  tlio  Turks  or  Arabs.  There  is  bnt  one  wib  ia 
hereditary  tenure  the  best  lands  and  the  abso-  tlie  house,  and  her  rights  are  admitted  and 
lute  service  of  their  tenantry,  rule  by  unwritten  protected ;  she  can  own  personal  property,  i«* 
law,  and  are  sustained  by  the  traditional  loyalty  tain  the  half  of  her  dowry  money  after  divniv^ 
of  tJieir  vassals.  They  are  leaders  in  war  and  and  is  not  compelled  to  marry  against  bar  ia- 
in  sports,  and  direct  almost  despotically  the  dination.  An  ockal  regards  his  wife  m  m 
economy  and  policy  of  the  tribes.  Some  of  every  particular  his  equal.  The  marriage  ea»> 
them  live  in  com|)arativo  state,  but  more  often  toms  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Aiab^ 
their  faro  and  tiicir  habits  are  those  of  the  com-  with  somewhat  less  of  ceremony.  There  is  lo 
inon  people,  and  they  labor  with  the  rest  Their  religious  rite,  but  plenty  of  bridal  presents.  A 
commodious  houses  are  rarely  without  guests,  birth,  though  an  occasion  of  njoicini:  if  it  ba 
The  shoiks  of  different  tribes  are  often  at  strife  of  a  son,  is  attended  by  no  special  celebratit^iL 
together;  but  when  the  race  is  called  to  con-  But  tlie  greatest  i)araue  is  made  at  the  banal 
tend  witii  other  races  they  are  united  as  one  of  a  sheik.  All  the  neighborinfc  sheiks  with 
man,  and  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  tlieir  their  retainers  attend.  All  day  long  the  een- 
sovereign  emir,  with  whom  the  general  direc-  monies  lost,  with  howling^  frantic  gestnrea»ud 
tion  of  the  tribes  by  tacit  consent  resides.  It  doleful  chants,  followed  by  a  suleuin  and  iia- 
is  a  league  of  mountain  barons  supporting  a  pressivo  procession.  At  tlie  t4>nib,  senlenees 
king  elected  without  suffrage  and  governing  are  repeated  from  tlic  Koran,  and  the  sheiks  st 
without  statute.  The  Druse  country  is  chiefly  Mlcnt  around  while  the  will  of  the  deceased  is 
a  mountain  region,  and  difficult  to  cultivate,  read.  The  burial  of  an  ockal  is  marked  by 
Except  in  the  level  tract  of  Ca^le-Syria,  where  even  more  fervor  of  grief,  especially  if  the 
a  few  of  theiii  dwell,  the  rains  of  winter  are  sanctity  of  the  man  han  been  a<*«.H)itip:inii\!  It 
a]>t  to  destroy  the  labor  of  spring  and  summer,  narrow  fortune.  His  dre>s  is  piirtinl  inti»  fra;:- 
The  ]>atches  of  soil,  too  htiiall  and  rougli  for  the  ments,  which   beeonio  t^rrc-d   rdies,   and   ti.e 

Itiough,  must  be   tnrnetl  up  and  wateretl  by  tomb  itself  bt.'conies  a  place  of  pi lgnma;*v. — The 

land.     Industry  has  overcome  this  natural  dis-  number  of  Druses  in  the  wiiolo  of  Syria,  !n^:a 

advantage ;  and  in  no  part  of  Syria  does  the  lace  thu  plain  east  of  Dainascns  to  the  western  c^  a.*:, 

of  tiio  niountain  sliow  higher  euliure.     The  fig,  is  reckoned  to  be  alM)Ut  70,000.     tyinie  of  th^sc 

olive,  mulberry,  and  apricot^  vineyards  trained  dwell  in  scattered  families  in  the  larger  towns 

to  grow  in   crevices  of  the  roek,  with  small  and  in  the  vilUigt'S  of  the  Munmitc:*.     Id  the 

gruvi's  of  everp*eeii,  surround  and   enilH»soni  towns  at  the  foot  of  Mount  llcnnt>n,  thi*y  uiaLo 

tile  villa{;os  which  cling  to  the  ^h>|H•s,  or  fill  the  a  C4»iisideniblo  part  of  the  population  and  Kato 

narriiw  valh-ys.     Usually  the  vill:&go  is  placed  great  infiuence.    The  Druses  of  the  Anti-IJla- 

near  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  so  that  in  cose  of  nus  are  a  more  warlike  anvl  ri*st)f?«H  c]aN»  tl-an 

attack  it  can  be  more  eiL-ily  defended.    From  their  brethren   K*yond  the  Litany.     Hut  thi* 

tliu  level  of  the  pathway  the  houses  rise  in  ter-  ])r(>i>er  home  of  ihu  DriL<H>  ]»eopIe  U  in  the  Iji  b- 

races,  till  in  Muiie  in>tttncos  they  reach  the  top  anon   mountains,  from   the  latitude   of    Int - 

of  the   mountain.     The   habits  of  the  {leoplo  ro<»t  to  that  i»f  Tyre.     The  jirincipal  tc*wns  arv 

are  simple  and  priinitivi'.     Most  of  theiu  till  Deir  el  Kainer,  once  the  ca]iital;  Shwvfat.  m-^r 

the  s<»il;  a  few  are  artisuis;  tlie  spinning  and  ]ieynK>t,  where  the  emir  Knieen,  the  pre^::.: 

weavingaredoneby  women  in  their  honM.'S,  and  governi»r  of  the  Druses,   render ;  Hi-ittat  atJ 

the  childrt»n  of  btjth  sexes  are  kept  at  S4*h(N»l.  Allaye;  Alnigh,  where  the  Aniericiui  rri'ti*:- 

Every  Itoy  learns  at  an  early  ago  hitw  to  use  the  antH  have  atl«>uri*«hin^  mi'v.i(»n;  U.iklei*u,  Mi:i- 

lance,  the  dagger,  tiie  sword,  and  tite  gun.     The  tani,  I^avtKtk,   and   Ai(i>lialti,  wbvre  th«Tv   ii 

methiMl  iif  fi^liting  is  utit  in  ma>seH  h>  mucli  as  h\j**>  a  misMonary  htati(»n. — Tlie  hi«t<iry  «f  \:.v 

by  ambush  and  in  small  bands.     Having  no  ar-  Drusi-s  is  m>  interw«»ven  with  l!int  «.'f  the  n:.'- 

tillery,  they  are  c<»m(>elle<l  to  this  style  of  war,  rnuuilin};  triU*s  of  the  Maronito^,  and  4»f  M^iKt  ::i 

and  in  it  tliey  have  no  sii|»eriors.     If  the  war  and  Christian  strifes  in  .^^yriiu  that  it  i*  iiu|«>-w>;- 

bi»  one  of  defence,  trie  MiMiers  ask  f  »r  uo  pay;  bio  to  treat  it  ^epa^ltelT.     For  SK»  years  t?o 

and  when  they  go  on  expeditions  of  forage  or  emirs  uf  thu  mountain,  at  the  hvad  of  whuiu 
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was  the  family  of  Tnoob,  were  in  perpetnal  con-  tribe  in  Syria,  and  of  their  free  intercourse  with 
fiict,  now  with  the  Franks  as  allies  of  the  Da-  strangers,  the  Druses  remain,  even  more  than 
masons  sultan,  and  now  witli  the  sultan  himself  the  tiows,  a  peculiar  people.  They  are  rarely 
for  their  own  independence.  Early  in  the  14th  converted ;  tney  marry  within  their  own  race ; 
century  they  were  the  victims  of  Mohammedan  they  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  traditions;  ana 
persecution.  The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  baffle  ail  efforts  to  discover  their  cherished 
was  marked  by  bloody  battles  between  the  troops  secrets.  They  are  stigmatized  as  infidels,  rob- 
of  the  pasha  at  Damascus  and  the  mountain  bers,  and  savages;  yet  they  seek  for  knowl- 
tribes,  and  by  still  more  bloody  dvil  wars  among  edge,  observe  honor,  and  practise  domestic  and 
the  latter.  In  1614  the  emir  Fakaradeen,  the  social  virtues,  in  a  way  that  compels  the  praise 
most  £Etmous  and  powerful  of  the  Druse  chieftains,  of  intelligent  Christian  observers.  In  their  re- 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  son  Ali,  and  visited  ligion  there  is  no  sign  of  idolatry ;  they  are  less 
Italy  with  a  large  retinue.  He  was  received  with  fiuiatical  than  the  sects  around  them,  and  they 
distinction  at  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  covet  no  proselytes.  The  bad  name  of  that 
and  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  by  his  caliph  whom  they  claim  as  their  founder  and 
ability  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners.  A  palace  worehip  as  their  god  is  fairly  compensated  by 
at  Pisa  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  he  re-  the  pure  lives  of  many  whom  they  honor  as 
sided  there  5  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  saints,  and  by  the  heroism  of  their  feudal  lead- 
he  returned  to  Syria  and  was  reinstated  in  his  ers. — ^The  flillest  account  of  the  Druses  in  the 
authority  over  his  tribe.  Ho  extended  his  juris-  English  language  is  eontained  in  Col.  Ohurch- 
diction  by  conquest  and  policy  until  he  became  ill's  **  Mount  Lebanon"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
the  virtual  ruler  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria.  1853). 

He  was  finally  subdued  by  the  armies  of  the  DRUSUS,  Claudius  Nero,  commonly  called 
sultan,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Constanti-  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nople,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  April  13, 1685.  nephew,  Claudius,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  bom  88, 
The  districts  of  the  mountain  were  finally  par-  died  9  B.  0.  His  mother  Livia  Drusilla  was 
celled  to  the  various  sheiks,  as  tributaries  of  divorced  from  her  husband  Claudius  Tiberius 
the  pasha.  About  1771  these  tribes  made  com-  Nero,  and  married  to  the  emperor  Augustus  8 
mott  cause  against  the  Arab  Metualis,  whose  months  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
rebellion  against  the  Turks  threatened  to  dis-  notice;  and  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  famer 
lodge  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottoman  power,  not  long  afterward,  was  committed  to  the  guard- 
Invaded  by  the  Russians,  the  E^ptians,  and  ianship  of  his  stepfather.  His  noble  bearing 
more  than  all  by  the  formidable  Daher,  pasha  and  the  liberality  of  his  political  sentiments 
of  Acre,  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  won  him  early  popularity,  which  was  increased 
plundered  and  dispersed.  Under  the  bloody  by  the  exploits  of  his  maturer  years.  His  career 
pasha  Jezzar.  though  the  Druses  suffered,  yet  was  short  and  brilliant.  His  first  military  com- 
on  the  whole  their  relative  power  was  in-  mand  was  against  the  Rhsetians,  who  were  ao- 
creased.  The  emir  Bcchir  Shchaab,  though  cused  of  having  plundered  subjects  and  allies 
a  Christian  by  profession,  belongs  to  the  his-  of  Rome,  and  whom  he  defeated  as  they  were 
tory  of  the  Druses  more  than  to  that  of  the  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  It- 
Christians  in  the  Lebanon.  His  capital  was  aly.  He  afterward  joinea  his  brother  Tibe- 
in  the  heart  of  their  mountains,  and  his  policy  rius,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  thoroughly 
was  infiuenced  by  their  dictation.  Their  most  subdued  this  formidable  tribe.  In  18  B.  C.  he 
powerful  sheik,  Bechir  Jumblatt  was  his  ally,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  and  in  the  fol- 
adviser,  and  almost  his  rival.  The  alliance  be-  lowing  year  defeated  the  Sioambrians,  and  after- 
tween  these  2  powerful  chiefs  was  broken  about  ward  the  Frisians.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly 
the  close  of  1824,  when  the  extortions  of  the  taken  up  with  his  campaigns  against  other  Ger- 
emir  drove  the  Druses  into  revolt,  and  sent  man  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ravaged 
Jumblatt  into  voluntary  exile.  The  sheiks  of  a  great  portion  of  their  territory  and  penetrated 
the  various  tribes  raUied  to  avenge  his  cause,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  It  was  on  his  last  expedi- 
but  were  eventually  defeated.  Within  the  last  tion  that  he  reached  this  river,  and  on  his  re- 
80  years  the  Druses  have  been  repeatedly  called  turn  he  met  his  death,  according  to  the  common- 
to  take  up  arms.  They  bore  a  part  in  the  strife  ly  received  account,  from  an  injury  received  by 
which  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  falling  of  his  horse.  Drusus  was  the  first 
the  Turkish  sultan;  in  1842  they  were  again  in  Roman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  Germaa 
insurrection  against  the  Turks;  and  more  re-  ocean.  He  dug  a  canal  connecting  the  Rhino 
oently  they  have  waged  a  harassing  warfare  with  the  Yssel,  and  probably  widened  the  out- 
against  their  rivals  the  Maronites.  They  live  let  of  Uie  Zuyder  Zee,  so  as  to  give  a  navigable 
in  continual  readiness  for  battle ;  and  their  mar-  passage  from  the  tlhine  to  the  ocean, 
tial  propensities  are  a  source  of  constant  ap-  DRY  ROT.  a  disease  in  timber  to  which  pub- 
prehension  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  lie  attention  lias  been  particularly  directed  only 
mountain.  In  spite  of  their  adoption  of  the  within  the  last  100  years.  It  commences  with- 
religious  customs  of  the  Moslems,  of  their  readi-  in  the  body  of  the  stick,  however  well  this  may 
ness  to  educate  their  children  in  Christian  be  protected  by  paint  or  varnish,  and,  without 
schools,  of  their  use  of  the  Arabic  language,  any  indication  of  its  existence  upon  the  outside, 
which  they  speak  and  write  as  purely  as  any  it  goes  on  converting  the  fibre  of  the  wood  into 
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dry  dosi,  and  spreading  fit)m  the  internal  parts  Trhile  the  tfhole  central  part  is  thus  decompose : 

oatward.    Common  rot  conunencos  on  the  out-  but  occasionally  this  process  coininences  ai  \u 

aide  by  the  agency  of  atmospheric  causes  of  surface.    (M.,AuhuisBoii,Annale$deMmiMM.\Ji 

change,  and  gradually  works  inward,    Dr}'  rot  vii.,  1835.)    In  the  living  tree  this  gruwth  a 

is  most  likely  to  affect  timber  in  warm,  close,  Hot  readily  produced,  but  it  seems  to  be  DuQn:ii- 

and  moist  situations,  where  the  wood  becomes  ed  by  the  putrefactive  fermenttttion  of  ttie  jtoek 

coated  with  a  fine  mould  of  a  brownish  white  of  the  plant,  the  commencement  of  wLiiL  i» 

or  dirty  yellow  color,  which  as  it  spreads  rami-  dependent  u^n  the  presence  of  some  actd.    Bj 

fies  into'tlie  forms  of  algas  or  sea  weeds,  and  arresting  this  fermentation  tlie  decay  may  U 

becomes  in  the  process  of  time  by  the  filling  in  prevented,  and  yarions  methoda  are  ancce^^iult 

of  its  interstices  dense  and  tough,  like  leather,  applied  to  etfect  this  purpose.     The  dLo«^ipiftth>a 

This  fungous  growth  has  been  seen  to  fill  a  hole  of  the  fluids  by  evaporation  produced  by  x]x<* 

bored  into  a  Mund  oak  timber  of  one  of  the  ongli  seasoning,  and  then  securing  the  Wi<Ni 

old  shi|>s  of  the  Briti:*h  navy,  so  that  within  24  from  the  entrance  of  moisture  through  its  ;^<n& 

hours  it  had  become  so  compact  that  it  could  is  a  common  but  imperfect  method  of  prUtKt- 

be  drawn  out  with  a  stick.    It  sometimes  in-  ing  timber.    If  the  seasoning  is  conduct^  oader 

creases  so  rapidly  that  hea\'y  sticks  of  oak  tim-  water  the  result  is  more  completely  attAircd. 

berare  destn>yed  in  a  few  months.    In  some  the  juices  appearing  to  be  dissolved  and  vntitv^j 

of  the  mines  of  France,  as  stated  in  the  Anriales  removed.    Burning  the  wood  for  a  time  in  di< 

dti  mines  (vol.  vii.,  1835),  the  timbers  used  for  ground  answers  the  same  purpose.     A  tLinI 

props  seldom  last  longer  than  15  months,  and  method  consists  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood 

some  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  even  in  as  many  with  some  substance  which  rvsists  pntrvfacti'-s. 

days.    Locust  substituted  for  the  oak  was  found  and  is  destructive  to  vegetable  and  animal  lir'i^ 

to  be  much  more  durable.    There  is  thus  a  great  None  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purj^'*^ 

ditlcronco  in  the  liability  of  ditferent  kinds  of  more  effectually  than  corrosive  suMiiiiate.    lu 

wood  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease.     Cedar,  lo-  use  was  recommended  by  Sir  Humphry  Ihivr. 

cust,  teak,  and  live  oak  resist  its  attacks  better  and  it  was  successfully  applied  by  the  late  Mr. 

tlian  most  other  woods  used  in  ship-building,  and  Kyan  in  the  process  called  ky:&nizlnj:.  «!;lch 

wood  of  close  texture,  as  box,  elM>ny,  cypress,  consists  in  steeping  the  timluT  in  a  s^Iutu?:: 

and  maliogauy,  is  rarely  attacked  by  it.    Pliny,  of  this  salt.    Wood  kept  for  a  few  hour.*  in  a 

who  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  boilingsuliitionof  copfKTas  and  then  thorvujt* r 

cau.<e  of  the  decay  of  timber,  observed  that  the  dried  is  rendered  exceedingly  hard  and  dural  li-. 

more  odoriferous  a  piet'O  of  timber  is,  the  more  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  C4i]*]K'r  aly*>  p.-v^ 

durable.    lie  also  knew  that  the  part  of  the  duco  the  same  effect,  and  the  chK»rido  of  xiro 

timber  ihost  subject  to  rot  was  the  sap  wood,  is  highly  rei'ommended.     A  number  of  vI:\T 

outside  of  the  heart,  and  recommended  the  cut-  salts  may  be  substituteil  for  these,  avt>iuin^  thi^ 

ting  of  Uiis  away  in  S4)uaring  the  stick.    But  which  are  hable  to  deliipiesiv  or  a: tract  mi'i-:- 

kinds  of  wood,  not   the  le;ist  liable  to  suffer  uro  fn.>m  the  uir.  as  thiss^Tvesto  ki-eptlio  ii«'«-: 

from  dry  rot,  have  in  favorable  situations  stood  damp,  and  causi-s  iron  bults  and  fa>tirii!.L*^  :.* 

unharmed  tor  s<.*veral  hundred  years.  Apparently  corrode.     ('oinm(»n  >alt  is  luiu'h  ii*>id  in  ->l.i{^. 

harder  and  more  M>lid  than  when  first  hewn.  iMith  of  the  inereaniile  and  ii.iv:d  M-r%  iiv.     1: 

h*uch  ^ituations  are  where  the  air  can  circulate  has  tlie  ohjtrtion  of  deli«jiU'Miii^\   j-.^rilc-i'-ir- 

frei'ly  around  the  timl»er,  and  it  is  protected  ly  if  it  contain  inueh  of  the  hitter  >.;!(«.  &.*  ::.o 

from  moi>t lire ;  (»r  where  the  air  is  entirely  ex-  chloride  of  iiuigneMUin,  and  ci»ns5.-i]Uf'i.:!y  :!.i- 

cludiMl.  an  in  tiglit  btruotures  of  masi>nry,  or  vessels  are  always  danip,  and  li;.l!e  h-r  li. - 

Wui-ath  tlie  surfatv  of  the  water,  <»r  where  reason  to  Ik?  unhealthy.     Thes^dl  i- jnikiil  l-^- 

the  w<mm1  is  buried  among  anti<<*ptic  matters,  as  tween  the  tiinlk-rs  when  the  vi'>m.-U  a.'-e  I': !:. 

in  a  iH:at  lM>ir.     Heart  wimkI,  being  of  cIi>h>  tex-  and  is  in>erte«l  into  IriIcs  made  in  tin m  ftc  *.!..- 

tiire.  without  ce!]'»  or  ^ap,  is  not  b*>  readily  at-  purposi*.     It  in  always  eon»idi-red  an  iinj^-r:^.*. 

tiieked  as  i-*  the  sap  wo«n1.     To  home  I'ondition  uhjeet  for  a  new  .-hip  to  jret  a  earp^  *■!'  •.n*.:  •  v. 

of  the  sttp  it  lA  evifh-nt  tlie  decay  \:i  to  l>e  at-  aivount  of  its  fKTmanent  K-ni-tit  U*  ht  r  ti'i  I-  >■ 

tribut«-d  :  and  it  i'i  now  connnonly  under>tofHl  »Soluti(»n<i  of  salt ><»f]>yn>Ii);ne< 'U-^  acid  l.u^i  al<^^ 

to  Iwowinj:  to  a  vctjctable  gr*>wih  which  takes  Ikh-ii  Minv^sfnlly  UM-d,  the  air  li-in^  v.-<  t\- 

plaoe  within  the  |Mires  of  tlie  wo<m1,  the  .••ap  ImnMiil  from  the  winkI  hy  pMwor!ul  air  p::::.:-. 

having probaMy  carried  up  tite  minute  Seeds  uf  and  the  H>hi:ii»n   King  thin  f«'ntd    ii 'o  ::  c 

the  fungus  durin;:    the  »:n»wth  of   the   plant.  iM»re«t.     M«»^l  of  th»>e  priHv>^^»*  jire  i>Vj«.'  :  i  r*- 

Thi<«  funirus  is  kntiwn  to  iMttani'its  by  the  name  uMe  on  .ircount  of  the  expeii^e  and  tri''.!-ii-  at- 

numlitis  Utrhryvuiu*.     The  vegetation  at  lir>t  tviulin^:  thein  ;  and  a>  the  >e«H*nd  ini-ihiHl  .li^^ie 

is  H'areely  perce[»tihlo:   it  appears  in  didicato  named  h;i.'»  lont!  hn-n  found  >i.tViiivnT.  it  »^  n- 

whiic  filaments  which  spread  t4»ward  the  Mir-  tiniie*  t«>  l»e  cuniiiinnly  prefi-rrid.     It  i*  -*;d  to 

fa<-o.  intcrlficinir  with  i»ne  ani^ther,  and  pri'S<'nt-  have  l»tfn  an  ancirnt  practice  in  Kngiand  lo 

in;:  the  le.it hi^-r dike  apiK-arance  as  thc<H'  till  up.  stee)*  the  oak  planks  for  thri'>hing  lluon  acd 

The  til»ru  of  the  wiitHli4  nt>w  attacked  and  <'f>r-  th<iM.'  intended  for  the  wain»cotiiig  of  huoics 

nHli-d,  ami  in  a  >hort  time  the  ligneiMk*  in:Ls.<lie-  in  runnint;  water.    Recently  it  has  been  fooad 

c<>nus  h1( if •M.MvIhihir  ti.v-ue,  ri-adily  falling  into  that  tiuilier  immened  for  aomt  time  ift  mII 

powder.    Fre«pjently  thesurt*aceri'mainsM>uud,  water  is  made  uura  durable;  and  ertA^ 
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the  dry  rot  lifu  Tnade  considerable  progress,  the  cation  at  Tichmanh  and  at 'Weetia]nirt«r  school, 
wood  is  preserved  from  further  decaj.  Atten-  At  the  latter  he  shoired  hie  poetical  gifts  in 
tlon  hoa  been  forcibly  called  to  this  fact  bj  the  a  tranalation  of  the  Sd  satire  of  Peraiae  and 
resalte  of  the  Binking  of  diSercnt  ships  belong-  an  elegy  on  the  accompUsbod  joang  Lord  Hast- 
ing to  the  British  navj',  the  timbers  of  which  inga.  He  woe  gradnaled  at  Trinity  college, 
were  affected  bj  the  roL  On  being  raised  to  Catnbriilge,  in  1054,  vent  homo  on  the  death 
thesnrfitceafteranimmeraionofsoreralmontbs,  of  hi:4  father  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  after 
the  fongaa  had  disappeared,  and  the  wood  after-  rotnmed  to  the  nniversity,  where  he  remained 
ward  continoed  free  from  decay.  It  is  probable  nntil  1697.  Uis  relative,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
that  the  dnrability  of  tlio  planlis  nsed  in  the  a  member  of  Cromwell's  council,  indoced  bint 
bends  of  Teseels  is  owing  to  the  steamine  pro-  to  come  to  I,ondon,  and  geTO  him  a  petty  clerk- 
cees  to  which  tboy  have  been  Hubjectcd,  the  ship.  Heoelebrated  the  death  of  the  protector 
Juices  which  tend  to  produce  fermentation  being  in  his  "  Heroic  Stanzaa ;"  bat  his  connection  with 
thus  dissolved  cut  as  effectnolly  as  by  steeping  the  Puritan  par^waadiercsnUof  circumstances 
in  water  or  burying  in  the  earth.  Seasoning  in  rather  than  sympathy.  The  restoration  called 
dry  air,  though  it  may  cause  the  destrnctlve  forth  h[s^fnBii£«luxinI660,and  the  corona- 
juices  to  be  hardened,^and  thus  rendered  harm-  tion  of  Charles  II.  another  poem  of  panegyrio 
fess  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  condition,  soon  after.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems 
is  proved  to  be  imperfect  when  the  wood  is  es-  to  have  eked  out  the  pittance  which  he  received 
ptued  in  damp  situations.  Tlie  moistnre  pene-  fVom  his  paternal  estate  by  writing  pro&ces  and 
trating  the  pores  redissolvca  these  juices,  and  otheroccasionalpieceaforthe  booksellers.  The 
the  fungus  soon  makes  its  appearance.  Wood  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  bettered  his 
that  has  lasted  perfectly  well  for  650  years  ha-i,  fortunes,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  a 
by  an  exposure  in  unfavorable  situations,  been  ready  Tersifier  and  a  stanch  royalist.  Abont 
attacked  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  dry  rot.  the  same  time  he  began  to  write  fw  the  stage. 

DRYADS  (Gr.  Spvt,  an  oak,  or  krge  wild-  His  first  play,  the  "  Wild  Galknt,"  produced  in 

growing  tree),  a  class  of  nymphs  in  ancient  16G3,  was  not  snocessful.    It  was  followed  by 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    According  to  the  "Rival  Ladies"  and  the  "Indian  Empe- 

some  they  were  the  same  as  the  hamadryads,  ror ;"  but  scarcely  hod  he  gained  the  pnblio  ear 

and,  being  attached  to  particular  trees,  their  life  when  the  plagno  and  ttie  great  fire  of  London 

was  limited  by  that  of  the  tree  in  which  they  pnt  astopfor  a  time  toall  theatrical ropresenta- 

lived.  Anotberacconut  is  that  the  dryads  were  tions,  and  drove  him  to  a  less  profitable  em- 

tbe  patrons  of  forests  and  trees  in  general,  and  ploymcnt.    He  busied  himself  in  compo^ng  bis 

were  thns  distinguished  from  the  hamadryads,  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in  which  be  de- 

who  inhabited  each  a  particular  tree.  fends  the  use  of  rhyme  in  tragetly.     In  1668 

DRYANUER,  Jokas,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  he  was  married  to  EiJxabetb,  daughter  of  the 
bora  in  1746,  died  in  J^ndon  in  Oct.  1810.  He  earl  of  Borksliire,  and  sister  of  Sir  Robert  How- 
was  educated  at  tho  oniversily  of  Gottenbnrg,  ard,  a  lady  wiio  added  little  to  his  fortune,  and 
and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  pbilosophy  at  still  lessto  his  happiness.  Itwos  from  the  earl's 
Lund  in  1T76,  on  which  occasion  he  published  a  seat  in  Wiltshire  that  ho  dated  Wis  Anniu  Mira- 
disEertation  in  opposition  to  the  tlioory  of  those  bilit — tho  year  of  wonders  (IG&S),  in  wliich  he 
naturalists  who  asserted  that  fongi  might  l>e  celebrates  tho  great  fire,  the  duke  of  York's 
the  production  of  animals.  He  subsequently  victory  over  tlie  Dutch,  and  other  prominent 
became  the  friend  and  pupU  of  LinnajUB ;  and  events.  His  devotion  to  the  court,  no  leas  tbaik 
visiting  England  as  the  tutor  of  a  young  noble-  the  merit  of  his  verse,  obtained  for  bim  in  1670 
man,  he  was  introdocod  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  post  of  poet  laureate,  vacant  since  the  death 
nnderwhose  roof  he  resided  after  1783,  in  the  ofDavenantinlS68,  withthatofhistoiiographer 
capacity  of  librarian.  He  was  also  librarian  of  royal,  the  united  salaries  of  which  amounted  to 
the  royal  and  Linnasan  societies,  of  tho  latter  of^  £200.  On  the  revival  of  the  drama  he  became 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  at  the  an  active  and  successful  writerforthestoge,  and 
time  of  his  death  vice-president.  He  wrot«  sev-  was  soon  engaged  to  fumisii  for  the  king's  thea- 
eral  papers  on  botanical  subject*,  and  supcrin-  tre  3  plays  a  year,  for  which  he  received  1^ 
tended  the  publication  of  the  Uortu*  KeieeiuU  shares  of  the  profits  of  the  company.  Though 
and  Roiburgh's  "Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coro-  he  did  not  fiiliil  this  agreement,  having  pro- 
mandel."  He  was  one  of  tho  most  accomplished  duced  only  18  plays  in  16  years,  tlie  actors  seem 
of  modern  bibliographers^  and  his  Catalogs*  tohave  valnedhiseervicestoobighlynot  to  take 
£ibliotheea  IlUtorko-NaturalU  Jottphi  Sanh,  them  on  his  own  terms.  But  if  he  pleased  the 
Saroneti  (6  vols.,  London,  1798),  is  a  model  of  public,  his  exaggerated  style  did  not  escape  the 
admirable  arrangement,  and  the  most  oompre-  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  the  court.  Villiera,  dnke 
hensive  catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  published.  of  Buckinghani,  brought  out  in  ISTl  a  comedy 

DRYDEN,  iows,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  called  the  "Rehearsal,"  in  which  the  poet  laa- 

the  parish  of  Aldwiookle  All  S«int«,  Northamn-  rente  was  satirized  under  the  name  of  Bayea. 

tonshire,  Ait^,  0,  1681.  died  May  1,  1700.     He  Its  brilliantwitwonit  an  enthusiastic  reception, 

,  belonged  to  a  roipeotaole  Puritan  family.    His  and  how  deeply  Dryden  felt  the  blow'  moy  bo 

'  '        OS  a  nLigistratennder  Cromwell.  John,  judged  from  the  revenge  which  he  took  10 

»t  of  14  ohildran,  nodTod  a  good  edn-  years  afterward.    Meanwhile  bo  hod  to  su&r 
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in  another  way.    An  «*  Essay  on  Satir©,**  -writ-  began  hU  adaptations  of  Chancer,  contractisr 

ten  by  Lord  Malgrave,  and  attributed  to  Dry-  with  a  bookseller  to  famish  10,000  line*  iur 

den,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  revised  it,  gained  £800.     This  bargain  produced  Ids  "FaKck.** 

him  the  enmity  of  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  on  con^sting  of  many  of  Uie  choice  storiea  q£  Ho- 

Dec.  1ft,  1679,  as  he  was  returning  at  night  from  mer,  Oyid,  Boccaccio,  and  Chancer,  tranikccd 

Will's  coffee  house  to  his  home,  he  was  set  upon  or  modernized  in  flowing  Terse.     The  nobis 

and  cudgelled  by  3  hired  ruffians.    In  1681  ap-  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  often  called  "^  Akx- 

peared  his  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,''  a  sat-  ander's  Feast,"  formed  part  of  thia  coUectk*. 

ire  on  the  plot  for  securing  the  succession  of  It  was  the  last  of  Dryden's  great  works,  thooci 

Charles's  natural  son  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  he  nublished  some  minor  pieces  afterward,    fit 

which,  under  the  names  of  David,  Absalom,  and  diea  of  mortification  of  the  leg,  and  was  btuM 

Achitophel,  he  represented  the  king,  Monmouth,  next  to  Chaucer  in  Westminster  abbey,  when 

and  Shaftesbury;  while  in  Zimri,  who  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  erected  a  moaa- 

In  the  courM  of  one  rerolriqc  moon  mcnt  ovcr  his  remains  in  1720.     His  wOt  md 

Wm  chembt,  flUdier.  sutesmui,  ud  bnffooD,  3  gons  survived  him. — ^Dryden  was  reserred  is 

he  drew  his  old  enemy,  the  author  of  the  *^  Re-  his  habits,  but  kind  and  benevolent.     At  ViiTt 

hearsal,''  and  fuUy  repaid  the  smart  he  had  felt  coffee  house,  the  great  resort  of  the  wits  of 

nnder  bis  satire.    The  success  of  tlie  poem  was  London,  he  was  the  oracle  by  common  cobmbIi 

unbounded ;  Dr.  Johnson^s  father,  an  old  book-  and  though  his  part  in  conversation  was  stJdoa 

seller,  said  he  knew  of  no  publication  except  brilliant,  a  pinch  from  I>ryden*8  snaflT  box.  san 

Sacheverelfs  **  Trial ''  which  had  ever  reached  Sir  Walter  Scott, ''  was  equal  to  taking  a  dearie 

80  large  a  sale.    A  medal  struck  by  the  friends  in  the  academy  of  wit*'    Ho  waa  domestic  in 

of  Shaftesbury  to  commemorate  the  refusal  of  his  tastes,  an  affectionate  father,  and,  notwisli- 

the  grand  jury  to  indict  him  for  high  treason,  standing  tlie  bitter  temper  of  his  wife,  a  £uth- 

fumi^hed   the  title  and    subject   of  a   fresh  ful  husband.    The  licentious  s(>irit  oi  the  time, 

political  satire.    ^*  The  Modal  '*  soon  appeared,  which  his  dramas,  so  for  from  rei*res«in|L  did 

and  was  oiiswered  by  a  score  of  rhymesters,  every  thing  to  encourage,  found  no  reflex  in  bis 

one  of  whom,  Elkanali  Settle,  by  his  ^* Medal  private  conduct    His  rhyming  t^^^;di«9  hare 

Reversed/'  is  said  to  have  fairly  divided  with  little  beside  their  diction  and  ver^ificaikto  to 

Dryden  the  pniiitesof  the  town.     ^'MacFleck-  recommend  them;  his  comedies,  with  the  cx- 

noe,"  published  about  1G82,  was  a  biting  sat-  ception  of  the  '*  Spanii^i  Friar,"  are  beneath  hit 

ire  on  die  poet  Shadwell,  and  fell  below  Dry-  fame ;  and  though  he  wrote  27  phiya,  only  one  or 

den^s  political  writings  in  interest  only  because  two  are  now  spoken  of.    Many  of  hia'd«dica* 

the  subject  was  inferior.    In  1682  were  pro-  tions  are  disfigured  by  the  most  abject  flattery, 

duced  alM  the  Religio  LakU  a  defence  of  tlie  and  his  eariy  poems  are  marked  by  the  false  tusc. 

church  of  Engbnd,  and  the  2d  port  of  *' Absa-  Gallicisms,  and  unnatural  conceits  which  char- 

lum  and  Achitophel.^*    Of  thiit,  however,  the  acterized  the  period  of  the  restoration.    It  was 

greater  ]K»rtion  wns  written  by  Xahum  Tate;  only  with  the  production  of  his  flr¥t  pc*Utii*al 

I  >ryilon  rontributcd  only  2<>0  lines,  but  in  these  satire  that  he  dovelopvd  his  full  p^ttri-rs  afid 

his  rivals  ^>}ijul\vell  and  Si'ttle  were  handed  marked  out  a  new  path  in  wliich  he  had  m>  r.- 

down  to  the  ridicule  of  ]K)^*tcrity  under   the  val.    His  Ixild  sketches  of  charai*tcr.  wanticf 

names  of  <  )p  and  D(H%     A  few  classical  trans-  often  in  |Hilish,  but  alive  with  individuality. 

latii»n^  ionie  niisivllaneous  piK-ms,  and  2  pieces  have  never  been  ^urpasM:^!.     From  the  death  k-i 

for  the  stoire,  were  his  only  coiniK>sitions  during  Milton  to  his  own  death  he  v:^  0(int'e^ieH.*«iIv  the 

the  next  3  venrH,  until  he  was  called  unon  as  first  of  the  English  [HX-ts ;  but  weha\e  t-^^  ofics 

poet  laureate  to  mourn  the  deatli  ot*  Charles  II.,  cause  for  sorrow  tliat  the  hannony  nf  hu  ¥<prNi>, 

and  Celebrate  the  acc4>ssion  of  James.     Under  the  happiness  of  his  illustration*,  and  tlie  brl- 

the  new  nntnarch  the  reliinons  doubts  which  liancvof  his  wit  hhonlil  l»o  detikM  bv  tli«r\>arw' 

^cni  to  have  troubled  him  sevend  years  before  nes*  of  party  rancor  and  the  tiiint  of  a  cv»rrcj--: 

were  solve<l  bv  his  HihiuisMon  to  the  Roman  fancv.    As  a  translator.  l»rvdin*s  men:^  Lai* 

Catholic  crvvd.     The  Mncerity  of  his  conver-  Iwen  much  dUciLssed.     He^rave  u*  the  lir-t  p*d 

sion,  at  a  time  whou  tlie  clianjre  suited  so  well  English  version  of  the  «^lneid,  but  he  c*>::Mi  &l-<: 

his  worldly  prosiKi.t^  has  Uvn  and  must  doubt-  reproduce  the  tenderness  and  K\mx\,  im^ifr^v  i:' 

less  remain  a  ni<Hit  iH>int.     He  was  ^harply  at-  the  Roman  ]H>ot.     In  i>n>se,  he  ha"*  \vX\  niAT.r 

tackled  by  his  contemiKiraries,  and  among  the  si >ocimens  of  strong,  genuine  Enpli^h.  mi««tiv  jz 

carliiSt  «»f  his  pieces  in  defence  of  his  f:uth  ap-  tfieformofpn^fuiX'sanddi.'dicalio!!'*.    Ai:i<>nA;:i« 

{•cored,  in  lO^^T.  the  **  llind  and  Tanther/*  an  principal  e<litious  i»f  his  W(»rks  urv  lil*  drAi:is5 

nllepiry  absunl  in  desi;nv,  but  forcible  in  exe-  (G  vt>ls.  12nio.,  London,  171  >»;  miMiliai.vr:* 

cution,  wherein  the  pi>inls c»f  ditlerenoe  between  works  (4  vtils.  *^vo.,  lAtmlon.  IT'iot;  jtr»»M.'  «i-rk*. 

the  two  n^lij^ions  .ire  discusseil  in  nm-ical  verso,  editeil  by  Malono  (4  vuls.  >vo.  L*iidoii.  !•***. 

The  revi»lution  of  1»»S8  mbl^ed  him  of  his  place,  po^ms,  eiliutl  by  Wnrttm  t4  v«-l<.  S\«»..  l..»!.ti.r., 

and  roducinl  him  once  more  to  the  noi-essity  of  1811 1,  by  Sanfunl  (rhilailelphia,  1^1  yi.  ai^l  l-y 

writings  for  br^«ad.     Fn>m  l«5lK)to  10d4  he  c*»m-  Mitfurd  i5  vi»ls.  12nio..  London,  l**;*:* ;  lHk<4*>n. 

po«tl  4  plavs,  and  during  the  neit  ^  years  was  liw4);  and  a  complete  e«litiou  <»f  all  hi:*  wn:- 

busy  with  liis  translatitm  of  Virgil,  for  which  incn.  with  nuti-s  nnd  a  memoir  by  >ir  W»it«rr 

he  usaid  tohave  rt'ceived£l,3uO.    lulGUbhe  bcutt  (18  vols,  ^vo.,  Edinburgh  161>i.     The 
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^  Fables,*^  ornamented  with  engravings  after  '*  Handbook  for  Riflemen'^  (1818),  which  were 

the  designs  of  Lady  Diana  Beauolero,  were  pub*  for  some  time  standard  aathorities. 

lished  in  folio  (London,  1797).   The  life  of  Dry-  DUB  AN,  F&ux  Louis  J  acquis,  a  French 

den  has  also  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  li,  1798.    He 

forms  the   most  eloquent  and  discriminating  studied  under  Debret,  and  having  gained  the 

ai  all  the  **  lives  of  the  Poets."    A  brilliant  first  prize  fi>r  architecture  at  the  school  of  the 

essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  by  Macanlay,  fine  arts,  was  enabled  to  spend  several  years  in 

will  be  found  in  No.  xciiL  of  the  '^Edinburgh  Italy.    His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 

Beview."  completion  of  the  palaU  des  beaux  arU,  in  the 

DRYING  OILS.  A  number  of  vegetable  execution  of  which  he  is  charged  with  having 
oils,  as  linseed,  nut,  poppy  seed,  and  some  oth-  sacrificed  harmony  of  proportion  and  strength 
ers,  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxy*  to  a  fondness  for  ornamentation.  In  1845  he 
sen  from  the  air,  and,  when  exposed  in  thin  was  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
layers,  to  dry  into  a  resinous  kind  of  varnish,  chateau  of  Blois,  and  in  1848  received  from 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  government  the  appointment  of  u^itect  of  the 
lead  greatiy  accelerates  the  process.  These  oils  Louvre,  with  the  general  direction  of  the  res- 
are  consequentiy  well  suited  for  mixing  with  toration  of  a  part  of  the  building.  The  f^ade 
coloring  matters  to  form  paint  for  wood  work,  on  the  river  side,  and  the  Apollo  gallery,  have 
They  impart  no  color  of  their  own,  and  serve  been  restored  from  his  plans, 
to  bind  and  secure  the  color  to  the  wood,  which  DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland jprov- 
they  also  aid  to  protect  by  their  resinous  coat,  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W .  bv 
The  so-called  greasy  oils  have  no  such  tendency  Meath  co.,  S.  W.  by  Kildare,  S.  by  "Wicklow,  £. 
to  dry  by  exposure,  but  on  the  contrary  become  by  the  Irish  sea ;  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
rancid.  82  m.,  greatest  breadth  18  m. ;  area,  exdu^ve 

DUANE,  WnuAK,  an  American  politician,  of  Dublin  city,  848  sq.  m.,  or  222,709  acres, 
and  editor  of  the  *'  Aurora^'  newspaper,  bom  of  which  196,068  are  arable ;  pop.  in  1851,  ex- 
near  Lake  Ghamplidn,  N.  Y.,  in  1760,  died  Nov.  elusive  of  the  capital,  146,631.  It  has  a  coast 
24, 1835.  At  the  age  of  11  he  was  taken  by  his  line,  including  windings,  of  70  m.,  comprising 
mother,  then  a  widow  and  a  Roman  Gatiiolic,  the  natural  harbors  of  Dublin  bay,  Kminey, 
to  her  native  country,  Ireland,  and  liberally  ed-  Malahide,  Rogerstovm,  and  Lough  Shinney, 
ucated ;  but  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  19  with  witii  harbors  constructed  by  art  at  Kingstown, 
a  Presbyterian  lady  so  offended  his  mother  that  Howth,  and  Balbriggan.  The  rivers  are  the 
she  immediately  dismissed  him  frt>m  home,  and  liffeyTxolka,  Dodder,  and  Bray.  The  general 
no  reconciliation  was  ever  effected.  He  learned  character  of  the  surface  is  level,  but  on  the  S. 
the  art  of  printing,  and  in  1784  went  to  seek  hb  boundary  rises  a  range  of  hills,  culminating  in 
fortune  in  India.  He  rapidly  amassed  property,  the  peak  of  Eippure  at  a  height  of  2,478  feet^ 
and  became  editor  of  an  Indian  journal,  entitied  and  separating  Uie  county  frx>m  Wicklow.  Near 
the  *^  World.'*  Having  taken  sides  against  the  these  extend  the  Dublin  mountains,  the  central 
local  government  in  a  dispute  with  some  of  its  group  of  which  is  1,000  or  1,200  feet  high; 
troops,  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  England,  and  toward  the  N.  are  picturesque  valleys  and  cul- 
his  large  fortune  was  confiscated.  Having  in  tivated  heightsLand  on  the  coast  are  many  bold 
vain  petitioned  parliament  and  the  East  India  promontories.  The  geological  formation  is  most- 
company  for  redress,  he  began  to  devote  himself  ly  mountain  limestone,  bounded  S.  by  a  ridge 
to  the  periodical  press  of  England,  and  became  of  excellent  granite.  The  soil  is  shidlow,  and 
editor  of  the  *'  General  Advertiser,"  siding  in  h)  general  not  well  adi^ted  to  agriculture,  but 
politics  with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  careful  drainage  and  manuring  have  rendered 
others.  In  1795  he  returned  to  America,  and  much  of  it  productive.  The  principal  crops  are 
became  editor  of  the  *^  Aurora,'*  published  at  wheat,  oats,  biurley.  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips; 
Philadelphia,  which  was  made  by  his  able  man-  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1855  was 
agementthe  most  influential  organ  of  the  demo-  108,746  acres.  Grazing  and  the  fisheries  form 
cratic  party ;  so  much  so,  that  Jefferson  attrib-  important  branches  of  industry.  Lead  and  cop* 
uted  to  its  vigorous  support  his  own  election  to  per  are  mined  to  a  small  extent  at  BallyoorusL 
the  presidency.  The  change  of  the  seat  of  gov-  The  mann&ctures  are  limited  to  stockings,  cot- 
emment  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  caused  ton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.  The  channels  of 
the  ^'  Aurora"  to  dedine  in  political  importance,  oomrounication  are  the  Grand  and  Roval  canak 
Duane  retired  from  its  editorship  in  1822,  and  from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  and  4  railways  ra- 
then  travelled  through  the  republics  of  South  diating  from  the  oapit^  viz. :  the  Dublin  and 
America,  with  whose  struggles  for  independence  Drogheda,  the  Gieat  Southern  and  Westfion,  the 
he  had  long  sympathized.  On  his  return  he  pub-  MidUnd  Great  Western,  and  the  Dublin  and 
Ushed  an  account  of  these  travels,  and  was  ap-  Kingstown.  The  county  returns  two  members 
pointed  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of  to  parliament. 

Pennsylvania  for  the  eastern  district,  an  office  DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  above  county 

which  he  retained  until  his  death.    Mr.  Duane  and  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 

served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  pub-  borough  and  seaport,  at  the  head  of  Dublin  bay, 

lished  two  works  on  military  tactics,  a  "  Mili-  on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  lat  58**  20'  88"  N., 

tary  Dictionary''  (Philadelphia,  1810),  and  a  long.  6Mr  29"  W.,  292 nu  W.N.  W. from Lon- 
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don,  and 68 111.W.  from  Holyhead;  pop.  in  1841,    directioii,  but  with  the  wmainAer  H 
882,726;  in  1861, 258.861;  at  the  same  rate  of  in-    8paceof2|b72m.  Itiaweliaimilied 
erease  it  wooldreach  in  1869  aboot 280,000 aoab.    paved,  and  lighted  with  gaa.    Kioa 


282,726;  in  1861, 258.861;  at  the  same  rate  of  in-  8paceof2ib72m.  ItiaweliamliedwitliwilK 
erease  it  wooldreach  in  1869  aboot  280,000  soab.  paved,  and  lighted  with  gai.  Kioa  brMfWuef 
Ihe  liffoy  is  navigable  to  the  oentre  of  the  city,    which  two  are  of  iron,  span  the  riw,  iM  m 


wliich  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eqoal  portions,  avenne  called  the  Ciroolar  road,  9  m.  loqg;  ifr 
Its  entrance  is  obstmcted  by  a  sand  bar,  on  compasses  the  dty.  The  pphBo  builfiBgi  am 
which  at  low  etibs  there  is  not  more  than  9  noted  for  their  deganoe.  The  bank  cfMlm^ 
feet  water,  althoogh  in  spring  tides  it  has  24  in  College  green,  was  formerly  used  m  At 
ibet  At  the  month  of  this  river  in  Dnblin  bay  Irish  parliament  hoose.  It  b  an  mtamtm 
Um  the  harbor,  formed  by  2  piers  or  br^-  boilding,  nearly  semidrcolar  fai  dia|M^  with  a 
waters,  one  prelecting  £.  into  the  bay  8.  of  the  fine  Ionic  colonnade.  The  apaitnMnfc  cf  At 
river,  the  other  ronning  ont  from  Uie  shore  be-  house  of  commons  is  now  nsed  aaa  teller^  eAs^ 
yond  Gontar^  N.  £.  of  the  city,  and  nearly  bat  the  chamber  of  lords  remains  aa  wfcea  ]■! 
meeting  the  former  at  an  angle  of  45^.  The  nsed.  Immediately  opposite  the  bank  iaTUrilr 
area  thus  enclosed  at  high  water  spring  tides  is  college,  an  imposing  stmctore  o^  tba  CSoriaiyai 
8L080  acres,  and  by  systematic  dredging  the  order.  It  was  founded  under  anthority  of 
channel  has  been  so  deepened  as  to  a£nit  ves-  John  XXII.,  closed  in  the  time  of  Henry' 
aels  of  1,400  tons.  The  wharves  and  docks  con-  and  reopened  by  Elixabeth,  who  im 
Bected  with  tlie  custom  house  are  capable  of  it  in  1692  as  the  collefle  of  the  holy 
accommodating  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  100  vided  Trinity.  It  contains  a  small  mil 
vessels  can  discharge  at  other  quays  on  the  8.  an  extensive  library,  rich  in  ancienl 
There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  tiie  8.  break-  Trinity  has  a  larse  faculty  of  profesaoi^ 
water,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay  there  are  at  least  2,000  students.  Two  Roman 
two  other  lights.  A  harbor  of  refoge  has  been  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to 
constructed  at  Kingstown.  The  registered  ship-  in  1866.  The  queen's  uni verity, : 
ping  of  the  port  in  1856  was  501  vessels,  ton-  by  Queen  Yictcria  in  1850,  with  power  to  eoa> 
sage  41,700 ;  the  entrances  were  6,928  vessels,  fer  degrees  on  students  of  the  qoeen^a  eoOsfH 
tonnage  918,062;  clearances  8,881  vessels,  ton-  of  Bdhwt,  Cork,  and  Oalway,  hblda  the  laai^ 
nage  635,651.  The  trade  of  Dnblin  is  chiefly  ings  of  its  senate  at  Dublin  castle.  Tba  Ba- 
with  the  midland  districts,  which  it  supplies  man  Catholic  university  in  8tephen*a  green  w 
with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  deals,  founded  in  1854.  Among  the  other  Utcnnrand 
wines,  and  other  foreign  producta,  and  with  the  scientific  institutions  are  the  coQegea  of  p^jii- 
En^ish  markets,  to  which  it  exports  cattle  and  dans  and  of  surgeons,  apothecarieaMiall,  aad  rnth 
agncultural  produce.  With  the  United  8tates  dical  societies;  the  royal  DubUn  aoeiaty,hafim 
its  commerce  is  small,  and  confined  mostly  to  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  agricaltBi% 
timber.  It  has  but  few  mannftctures,  and  those  a  botanic  garden,  a  gallery  of  stataea,  a  libiaiT 
of  trifiing  value.  Iron  casting,  cabinet  making,  numbering  in  1857  over  80,000  volomea,  a  adm 
and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  jewelry  of  art  attended  by  484  students  in  1857,  aad  free 
and  apparel,  are  thriving,  but  not  to  such  ex-  lectures,  attended  bj  22,086  persons  in  the  same 
tent  as  to  afford  employment  to  even  a  fraction  year ;  tlio  royal  Ilibemian  society  of  art,  with 
of  the  population.  Formerly  40,000  hands  were  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings;  the  royal 
engaged  m  silk  weaving,  but  of  late  years  this  Irish  academy  of  science,  literature,  and  anti- 
manufacture  has  dwindled  away  till  it  has  now  qnities ;  the  archsDolagical  sodety,  society  cf 
but  200  looms.  The  beautiful  sDccimcns  of  engineers,  mechanics'  institute,  staUstical,  geo- 
Irish  poplins  which  were  exhibited  at  the  fair  lodcal,  and  zoological  societies,  with  nnmefoos 
of  1858,  gave  ri^  to  a  demand  for  those  fabrics,  other  associations  and  reading  sodetiea,  upward 
which  has  since  incrcMcd.  The  well-known  of  200  charity  schools,  and  several  libraries 
Dnblin  porter  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  An  agricultural  college,  lately  founded  at  Leop- 
of  the  dty,  and  the  exports  of  it  during  the  ardstown,  near  Dublin,  has  a  farm  of  206 
vear  ending  May  4,  1855,  were  87,905  hogs-  acre^.  The  lectures  in  the  recently  establisbed 
heads,  nearly  i  being  from  the  establishment  of  museum  of  Irish  industry,  with  a  govc-maient 
Guinness  and  co. — The  modem  part  of  Dublin  is  school  of  ftdence  applied  to  mining  and  the  aiti^ 
regularly  built,  without  much  architectural  dis-  were  attended  in  1857  by  6,416  persuns,  and  the 
play,  bntwith  an  appearance  of  substantiality  and  total  number  of  vbitors  was  28,425.  An  ad  of 
comfort  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  part  is  parliament  was  pasiH*d,  Aug.  10, 1854,  to  provkle 
occupied  by  filthy  streets  of  wretched  tenements,  for  the  establifOiment  of  a  ^  national  gaftery  of 
inhabited  by  a  population  as  squalid  as  their  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the  fine  arts,**  for  the 
dwellings.  In  hardly  any  other  city  are  wealth  careof  apnbliciibrarT,andtheenectionofapaUk 
and  povertv  in  such  close  and  mariced  contrast,  museum ;  and  the  fintt  stone  of  the  new  bmhfing 
The  genoral  aspect,  however,  to  the  stranger  wno  was  Isid  in  Dublin,  Jon.  29, 1859.  It  wiU  form  a 
follows  the  main  thoroughfares,  is  very  favor-  northern  wing  to  the  premises  of  the  royal  Dab* 
able.  Generally  speaking,  tlie  8.  W.  quarter  is  lin  sctciety,  its  gallery  end  facing  Merrion  sqnaitt, 
occupied  by  the  poor,  the  K.  W.  by  the  middle  and  the  corresponding  southern  wing  will  be  de- 
classes,  the  S.  £.  and  K.  E.  being  the  residence  voted  to  the  new  museum.  Although  eatitJed  the 
of  the  wealthy.  The  thickly  populated  part  of  national  gallery,  it  b  also  intended  asa  teetinoeial 
the  dty  has  an  extent  of  iboni  If  m.  in  each  in  commemoration  of  Ifr.  William  Dargaa*a  ca* 
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ertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  Dnblin  iadastrial  pool,  London,  Bristol,  Cork,  Glasgow,  &o.  The 
exhibition  of  1853.  The  probable  cost  of  con-  environs  of  bublin  ore  remarkably  beautifid. 
struction  will  be  about  £12,000.  There  were  28  The  bay,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
newspapers  and  periodieals  published  in  Dob-  Kingdom,  is  7  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between 
lin  in  1858.  The  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Uowth  head  and  Kingstown,  and  extends  inland 
viceroy,  stands  on  an  elevation,  but  is  not  an  about  the  same  distance,  with  a  somewhat  in- 
imposing  edifice.  The  Four  Oourts  are  a  pile  of  creased  width.  The  civic  government  isvested 
building  of  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  front-  in  a  lord  mayor,  15  aldermen,  and  45  connoil- 
oge  on  the  Lifey  of  500  feet)  and  occupied  by  the  lors.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
courts  of  queen's  bench,  chancery,  exchequer,  and  ment,  and  Trinity  college  likewise  two. — ^Dublin 
common  pleas.  The  custom  house  is  altogether  claims  a  high  antiquity.  Curious  Celtic  remains 
too  extensive  for  the  trade  of  the  port;  it  is  of  the  were  found  in  1856  within  the  town  walls  of 
Doric  order,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  125  ancient  Dublin.  It  is  Uie  Eblana  of  Ptolemy; 
feet  in  height  Other  noticeable  structures  are  Irish  Zhibh-linn  (black  pool) ;  Danish  Dyfiin^ 
the  general  post  ofiice,  with  an  Ionic  front,  of  and  Dytelin,  In  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
considerable  elegance ;  the  city  hall  and  ex-  tury  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  records 
change ;  commercial  buildings,  in  which  is  the  of  the  next  8  centuries  are  little  else  than  a  sao- 
chamber  of  commerce;  the  queen's  inns,  linen  cession  of  bloody  battles.  In  1169  it  was  taken 
hall,  the  weavers'  hall,  corn  exchange,  concilia-  by  the  English  under  Strongbow,  who  died  and 
tion  hall,  the  theatre,  several  barracks  for  con-  is  buried  £ere.  In  1205  the  castle  was  built ;  in 
stabulary  and  troops;  Stephen's  hospital  for  800  1190, 1282,  1283,  1301,  and  1304,  the  city  was 
patients ;  the  Meath,  city  of  Dublin,  Sir  Richard  burned ;  in  1405  the  citizens  made  a  descent  on 
Dun's,  and  Richmond  surgical  hospitals,  and  Wales  for  Henry  IV.  During  the  first  half  of 
royal  hospital,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  the  16th  century  it  was  troubled  by  the  Kildare 
Wren,  for  disabled  soldiers ;  St  Patrick's  hos-  family,  one  of  whom,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
pitol,  erected  from  a  legacy  left  by  Dean  Swift ;  among  other  exploits,  murdered  the  archbishop, 
lunatic  asylums,  infirmaries,  foundling  hospital,  During  Richard  Cromwell's  feeble  protectorate 
and  a  large  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  the  city  was  seized  by  the  cavaliers,  recovered 
Kilmainham,  the  county  gaol,  stands  W.  of  the  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  again  captured  by 
suburbs.  Within  the  city  are  the  Newgate,  city  the  partisans  of  the  king.  In  1798  a  conspiracy 
and  four  courts,  and  marshalsea  prisons,  the  to  seize  the  city  and  castle  was  frustrated  by  the 
bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  Smithfield  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others, 
penitentiary,  penitentiary  for  femaleis,  and  house  In  1808  occurred  Emmet's  insurrection.  Swift 
of  industry.  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  and  Burke  were  natives  of  Dublin, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric,  and  has  2  DCBNER,  Fbibdbich,  a  German  philologian 
cathedrals  of  the  established  church,  those  of  and  critic,  born  in  HOrselgau,  Gotha,  Dec  21 , 
St.  Patrick  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  also  called  1802.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
Christ's  church,  both  of  which  are  very  ancient,  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  during  the  5  years 
and  a  modern  Catholic  cathedral.  There  are  that  he  held  this  position  published  philok^cal 
altogether  about  75  churches,  of  which  the  estab-  articles  in  the  periodicals,  and  especially  made 
lished  religion  holds  over  40,  and  the  Catholics  himself  known  by  an  edition  of  Justin.  Ilisprin- 
9  or  10,  beside  14  convents,  and  a  house  of  the  cipal  stndies^  however,  were  upon  the  ancient 
Jesuits.  The  cemeteries  are :  Goldenbridge  for  comic  authors,  and  he  resigned  his  professorship 
Roman  Catholics;  Prospect,  20  acres;  Mount  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy  to  collate  the  origi- 
Jerome,  27  acres ;  Glasnevin,  where  O'Connell  nal  manuscripts.  At  this  time  he  was  invited 
is  buried.  The  'liberator's"  friend  has  a  tomb  by  Didot  to  Paris  to  assist  in  preparing  a  new 
near  him^  with  the  epitaph  '^  Honest  Tom  Steele."  edition  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus^  a  call  which  the 
Curran  is  also  buried  here.  Among  the  chief  valuable  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Parisian 
streets  and  public  places  of  Dublin  may  be  libraries  induced  him  to  accept  He  became  em- 
named  Grafton  street,  passing  into  College  green,  ployed  upon  the  Biblioiheca  G^rceea  which  Didot 
in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  UI.,  had  undertaken,  and  his  erudition  gave  to  that 
and  connecting  by  Carlisle  bridge  with  Sack-  splendid  collection  its  oon^pleteness  and  scien- 
ville  street,  where  there  is  a  column  to  the  tifio  value.  He  alone  contributed  the  critical 
memory  of  Nelson ;  Dame  street,  contidning  editions  of  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  of  Arrian, 
many  of  the  finest  stores;  St  Stephen's  green,  a  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Himerius,  and  the  scholia 
square  one  mile  in  circumference,  tastefully  to  Aristophanes  and  Theocritus.  He  also  took 
planted,  and  having  a  statue  of  George  U. ;  Col-  part  in  preparing  tlie  Parisian  editions  of  St 
lego  park,  Fitzwilliani,  Rutluid,  and  Mounljoy  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysostom.  Since  1842  he 
squares.  The  celebrated  Phoenix  park  comprises  has  published  numerous  school  editions  of  the 
an  area  of  1,752  acres,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  classics,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  people  on  gala  days.  A  granite  obelisk  has  the  Beuue  depKihlogie  issued  at  Paris, 
been  erected  to  Wellington  on  Uie  left  of  the  DUBOI,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province 
entrance.  The  Royal  and  Grand  cancds  flank  of  Guzerat,  district  .of  Chnmpaneer,  40  m.  K. 
the  city  N.  and  S.,  and  4  railways  open  com-  E.  of  Baroach ;  lat  22°  8'  N.,  long.  73**  25'  E. 
munication  with  Galway,  Cork,  Belfast,  &o.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  nearly  8  miles 
Steam  packets  ply  regularly  to  Holyhead,  Liver-  in  circoit,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
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Hindoo  dty,  the  rains  of  which  are  still  virible,  tacoeeded  in  baffling  the  coospincr  of  tin 

and  exhibit  vast  quantities  of  hewn  stone,  while  Spanish  ambassador  Cellamare,  which  was  ■- 

the  whole  district,  being  of  allnvial  formation,  stigated  bj  the  Spanish  prime  miuidter  Albcrcn, 

fombhes  scarcely  a  pebble.  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  Philip  V.  rf 

■  DUBOIS,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bounded  K  by  Spain  regent  of  France  in  place  of  the  anke  d 

the  £.  fork  of  W*hite  river,  and  intersected  by  Orleans.  A  war  with  Spain  ensned,  which  refci»- 

Patoka  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850.  ed  in  the  removal  of  Alberoni  and  the  adb<&A 

6,821.    It  has  a  slightly  diversified  surface,  and  of  Philip  to  the  English,  French,  and  I»mci 

is  covered  with  thick  forests.    The  quality  of  treaty,  which  henceforth  was  called  the  quid- 

the  soil  is  good,  and  the  staples  are  Indian  corn  ruple  alliance.   Elated  with  his  triumph,  the  am- 

and  live  stock.    The  productions  in  1850  were  bition  of  Dubois  knew  no  boonda,  and  it  ws 

287,905  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,590  of  onts,  fully  gratified  by  his  being  uipointed  archboh- 

15,213  of  wheat,  1,241  tons  of  hay,  and  12,2G9  of)  of  Cambray,  and  eventually  cardinal  priiM 

lbs.  of  wool.    Tliere  wore  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  minister,  and  member  of  the  French  maatrnj. 

mills,  2  tanneries,  8  churches,  and  278  pupils  Uis  administration  of  afiuirs  was  nuuked  bj'a 

attending  public  schools.    Stone  coal  is  abun-  certain  degree  of  vigor,  and  he  was  nnqoMCk«- 

dfiJit.    Organized  in  1818.    Capital,  Jasper.  ably  a  person  of  great  ability ;  bnt  his  life  on 

DUBOIS,  Antoine,  a  Frencn  surgeon,  bom  the  whole  presents  a  hideous  array  of  8elft»hoc9i 

in  Gramat,  department  of  Lot,  June  18, 1756,  and  vices,  and  his  nomination  to  hiffh  office  m 

died  in  Paris.  March  80, 1887.    While  attending  church  and  state  beloogs  to  the  incidents  which 

lectures  on  ptiilosophy  at  the  Mazarin  college  in  were   characteristic   of  the  dark    hiatorr  cf 

Paris,  ho  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centories.    ^Thca 

writing,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  under  the    operations  of  the  Scotch  financier  lav 

Desault,  became  the  assistant  of  that  eminent  brought  the  country  uiion  the  verge  of  nnivcnal 

physician,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  his  bankmptcy,  and  while  the  regent  was  wpeaia^ 

profession  in  France.    lie  acted  over  80  years  his  time  in  pleasure  and  debanchery,  Ihibotf 

as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  and  obstetrics;  availed  himself  of  the  disasters  of  France  and 

but  witli  the  exception  of  several  remarkable  the  weaknesses  of  his  master  to  amass  an  im- 

artides  which   ho    contributed    to   the   Dio-  mense  private  fortune,  his  revenne  amoontifi^ 

tionnaire  dr$  9cUnc€9  m^tlicaUi^  he  never  re-  >  to  8,000,000  franca,  beside  the  benefits  aeem- 

duced  his  system  to  writing.     The  maiaon  de  ing  from  the  7  abbeys  of  which  ho  was  the  i&- 

rnnti^  which  was  founded  by  the  govemment  cumbent,  independent  of  the  see  of  Cambny. 

and  of  which  he  was  nominated  surgeon  in  A  record  of  his  private  life  apiH*ared  in  17^1 

chief  in  1810,  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Du-  and  his  memoirs  in  1817.    Those  pablishtd  ia 

buis  hospital,  in  remembrance  of  his  eminent  1829  are  not  authentic. 

services.    He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Napoleon,  DUBOIS,  Jean  Axtoixk,  a  French  abb£  ioi 

whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  on  the  missionary,  distinguishetl  for  his  services  in  In- 

occasion  of  the  birth  of  tlio  duke  of  lieichstadt  dia,  born  in  Saint- RemOze,  department  I'f  .\r- 

heattendiMl  Mario  I-ouise.  deche,  in  17C5,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  l>i+<.     Hs 

DUHOIS.  GuiLLACME,  a  French  cardinal  and  siwnt  32  years  in  the  East  Indii"*,  and  on  L"-*  w- 

minister  under  tlie  regency  of  the  duke  of  Or-  turn  published  *'  Ix-tters  on  tlie  State  of  CSji*- 

leauA,  born  in  Hrives-Lvdaillarde,  department  tianity  in  In«lia"  (London,  lt<23).  which  prodtuvJ 

of  (JorrCzo,  Sept.  0,  1050,  died  in  Versailles,  much  controversy  in  Enjriand  from  the  fact  c( 

Aug.  10,  1723.    He  was  the  son  of  an  a{M)the-  his  having  frankly  expres<%ed  therein  his  db>t^L<f 

cary,  went  at  an  early  nu:e  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  possibility  of  t!io  conversion  of  il.e  11:.-- 

tliere  in  one  of  the  collei^»s,  wliere  ho  was  em-  doos.  Ho  wrote  so  vend  reniurkablo  work*  rilal- 

}>loyed  as  a  vulet  by  the  princi]»al.  Subsequent-  ing  to  the  religion  and  the  tnulition^  of  Iq'Li, 

y  he  became  a  private  teacher,  and  eventually  and  many  contributions  to  t!io  JJuNtfin  d*t  »-«• 

tutor  to  tlio  duke  of  Chartres.     By  flattering  encts^  and  to  the  journals  of  the  A?«iatii*  wcic- 

the  pas>ions  of  his  yoimg  pujiil,  who  aflerward  ties  of  London  and  Piuns,  <)f  whie!i  ho  wi*  i 

became  regi*nt  of  France,  under  the  title  of  duko  member.     His  mv>st  celehnited  Wt-rk,  ottitlni 

of  Orleans,  lie  j>avi.'«l  the  way  for  hisowneleva-  **  Description  of  the  Character.  M.inner^  ari 

tion.    DuU>is  persuaded  liin'i  to  marry  Mile,  do  Customs  of  the  PiH>plo  of  hnlisi,  an<l  nf  :!.rir 

Bloia,  a  natural   but  legitimized  daughter  of  Institutions,  reli^'ious  and  civil.**  w:ii  puri^iis^^l 

Louis  XIV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  ab-  fi»r  X'MK)  by  tho  K;L*.t  India  otimpa:  y.  pnl  Ib-J.^-d 

bey  in  Picardy,  and  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mi^  at  its  expense'  in    Londtm  ia  Hli>,  imA  &:\> 

sion  to  Englanil.    On  his  n*tum  to  Paris  ho  wanl  pulili>luHl  in  Frinoh  undi-r  tl;o  \\\\^  tt* 

acted  as  private  ^ec^etary  of  tho  duke  of  ( Orleans ;  Ma*ir%,  iu**itutl*'nt^  <  t  o'ri:rtto\it»  </«,•  }•*"■'}-'*  t  u'^f 

and  afterwanl,  when  on  the  death  o(  I^oui-*  XIV,  rimlf  ( Paris,  1  s:i."i). 

the  duke   w;is  invested  with   tho  re^rency  t»f  Dl'HOS.  ,Ieas  livprisTn,  a  Frc-nch  cr:tira:i«i 

Franee,  Dubois  became  a  meml»crof  the  conn-  hi*ttorian,  lH»rn  in  Heruivai-*  in  Dec.  I»'i7'»,  d:i'! 

cil,  and  e.\erte<l  a  prominent  influence ujion  for-  in  Pari^  Manli  "2'^  1742.     Tho  U-st  known  of 

eign  airair-*.     He  conclude*!  in  1717,  in  wmoert  his  nutnen^U'S  wurlx-t  li  his  ]li»hnrt  crUi-^^f  d* 

with  liunl  Stanhoi>o,  the  famous  trif»le  alliance  of  VrtMittn*  mfut  i '^  Ai  t.n'iutrrhit'  /ni^pnV  *?.?  -u 

France^  En;;I:m<l,  and    H<illand   u::ain*it    Si.«in.  /«*  fr.i».7c-*  <;J  voU  4to.,  Puris.  IT-Ui.  Tie  Ihix^rT 

^Vftcr  becoming  minibtvr  of  foreign  alluiri,  ho  which  he  mainuuna  iu  this  w^rk,  that  th«  occu* 
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pation  of  Osxil  by  the  Franks  was  a  settlement  DUBUQUE,  an  £.  oo.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 

and  not  a  conquest,  has  been  wannly  contested  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the 

by  Montesquieu  and  others.    Of  his  Be/Uxtam  Mississippi  river,  watered  bj  Fall  river  and  the 

critiques  tur  la  poesie  et  la  peinture  (2  vols.  Little  Maquoketa;  area,  600  sq.  m.;   pop.  ia 

lamo.,  Paris,  1719 ;  6th  ed.,  1755),  an  English  1856,  25,871.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  clothed 

translation  was  published  in  London  in  1748.  with  extensive  tracts  of  timber.     The  soil  is 

DUBS,  Jaxob,  a  8wiss  statesman,  bom  at  adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  which  form, 

Affoltem^  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1822,  has  together  wiUi  grass  and  dairy  produce,  the  chief 

gained  distinction  by  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  staples.    In  1856  the  productions  were  12,779 

the  administration  of  justice  and  in  education,  tons  of  hay,  283,931  bushels  of  wheat,  236,108 

and  written  several  valuable  treatises  on  both  of  oats,  564,236  of  Indian  com,  124^457  of  pota- 

subjects ;  has  occupied  various  high  functions  in  toes,  and  178,574  lbs.  of  butter.     Dubuque 

the  government  of  his  native  canton ;  officiated  county  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  r^ona 

in  1857  as  president  of  the  federal  court,  and  of  Iowa,  and  yields  annually  vast  quantities  of 

from  July  7, 1856,  to  the  same  date  in  1857,  as  lead.    Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  surface, 

president  of  the  federal  council  of  states.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Julien  Dn- 

DUBUFE.    I.    GLArDB   Mabib,   a   French  buque,  by  whom  the  lead  mines  were  first  work* 

piunter,  bom  in  Paris  about  1790.    He  studied  ed.    Capital,  Dubuque, 

with  David,  and  for  many  years  attempted  his-  DUBuQUE,  the  largest  city  of  Iowa  and  seat 

torical  paintings  on  a  grand  scale,  which  met  of  justice  of  Dubuque  co.,  situated  on  the  right 

with  little  fiivor.    In  1827  he  exhibited  2  pic-  bank  of  the  ^Ossissippi,  directly  opposite  the 

tures  of  a  sentimental  character  entitled  Z«9«att-  boundary  line  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and 

venirs  and  Let  regrets,  which,  in  spite  of  much  450  miles  N.  of  St  Louis;  pop.  in  1850, 3,108; 

hostile  criticism,  became  very  popular  through  in  1854,  6,634 ;  in  1856,  15,000 ;  in  1859,  eeti- 

the  medium  of  engravings.    After  ezecutinff  mated  at  17,000.    It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 

several  works  of  a  similar  character,  he  turned  state,  having  been  first  settled  by  white  men  in 

his  attention  to  portraits,  in  which  ho  has  been  1788,  when  Julien  Dubuque,  a  French  Canadian, 

successful.    Ho  painted  the  likenesses  of  many  under  a  grant  .from  the  Spanish  goveramenti 

distinguished  persons,  including  Louis  Philippe  commenced  operations  in  the  lead  mines  on  the 

and  his  daughter,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians.    A  present  site  of  the  city.  Its  permanent  settlement 

number  of  years  ago  two  large  pictures  by  Dn-  commenced  in  June,  1833,  when  the  U.  S.  govem- 

bufe,  representing  the  temptation  and  expulsion  ment  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  the  In* 

of  Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise,  were  extensively  dians  by  treaty  had  vacated  the  year  before.  Be* 

exhibited  in  the  United  States.    II.  Sdouabd,  fore  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  settlement  it 

son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  about  181&  had  a  population  of  about  500.  A  town  govern- 

studied  under  his  father  and  Paul  Delaroche,  and  ment  was  organized  in  1837,  and  a  city  charter 

for  some  years  followed  the  sentimental  style  of  was  adopted  in  1841.    In  1838  its  *'  corporation 

his  father's  Souvenirs  and  Regrets  with  success,  tax  "  was  $524 ;  in  1858,  upward  of  $100,000. 

Afterward  he  painted  scriptural  subjects,  but  of  The  ass^sed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 

late  years,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  erty  is  $8,000,000.    The  business  part  of  the 

he  has  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  city  isrituated  on  a  plateau  of  land  about  f  of  a 

portrait  painting.    Among  his  most  successful  mile  wide,  narrowing  to  a  point  a  mile  below 

recent  works  are  portraits  of  the  empress  Eu-  the  centre  of  the  city.    Thb  plateau  has  a 

g^nie,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  of  the  members  of  the  gradual  ascent  tcr  the  base  of  the  bluf&,  which 

congress  of  Paris.  are  steep  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than 

DUBUISSON,  Paul  Ulkioh,  a  French  an-  200  feet.     Ravines  here  and  there  lead  up 

thor,  bom  in  Laval  in  1746,  guillotined  March  through  them  into  the  open  and  unddating 

23,  1794.    He  went  when  young  to  Paris,  and  oount^.    Beautiful  houses  of  unusual  size  ana 

wrote  for  the  stage  with  small  success.    He  was  finish  stand  upon  their  summits,  in  the  midst 

one  of  the  most  icaloas  of  authors,  and  was  ac-  of  a  young  growth  of  shmbbery.    In  front  of 

customed  to  fill  his  prefaces  with  abuse  of  the  the  city  are  sloughs,  which  are  being  filled  by 

contemporary  writers  who  surpassed  him,  the  the  enterprise  of  3  wealthy  improvement  com* 

actors  who  refused  to  flatter  him,  the  journal-  panics,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  business 

ists  who  jested  at  him,  and  the  public  who  neg-  quarter  will  shortly  be  nearly  doubled.    The 

lected  him.    Finally,  he  went  to  America,  and  land  is  mostly  of  a  gravelly  nature,  is  therefore 

subsequently  to  Belgium,  whence  he  returned  generally  dnr,  and  hence  the  city  is  remarkably 

to  France  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  healthy.    L^buque  has  the  hu'gest  and  be^ 

1789.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolu-  constmcted  school  houses  west  of  the  Missis- 

tion  with  enthusiasm,  became  associated  with  sippi,  and  its  public  schools  are  modelled  on  the 

the  Jacobin  club,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  graded  system.    It  has  also  Alexander  college, 

schemes  of  Hubert,  Ronsin,  and  Anacharsis  a  female  college,  and  several  private  school 

Clootz,  he  shared  tlie  fate  of  those  revolution-  Protestant   and  Catholic     It  has  1  Baptist 

ists.    He  published  a  number  of  tragedies  and  church,  1  Christian,  1  Congregational,  8  Roman 

comedies,  a  volume  of  *^  Critical  and  Political  Catholic,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist  (including  1 

Letters  upon  the  Colonies  of  France,"  and  a  German),  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Universalist. 

*'  History  of  the  American  Revolution."  It  has  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  and  several 

VOL.  VI.- 
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talks  of  depodt    A  U.  a  Indlding  dfldgnad  •dnotted  Sn  the  JmHiP  coll^g>  in  bb 

fivaeastoiiihoiite^poitoffioei,  Ae^binprooest  dty,  and  at  tho  age  of  IS  tpoln  aid 

cf  ereetioD:  the  miSterial  em^yed  k  a  bean-  Qiedc  and  Latin  freely;    In  IMl  he 

tiftil  stone  from  qoairief  near  xfanToo,  HL    The  mitted  as  an  adTOoate  bdbte  €bb  par 

d^  has  been  %hted  with  gas  sinee  the  snm-  From  that  time,  howeTsr,  he  gaT^lnmsdfip  It 

mer  of  1865.    The  IDinds  eentral  rsilroad  ter-  literature^  and  in  1678  prodnMd  liia 

ninates  at  Galena,  <^podte  Dnbnqne;  the  HU-  oneof  his  most  nseftil  worksLthe 

▼ankee  and  ICssissippi  railroad  is  gradnaUj  «p-  Scr^^bnm  MMm  §t  h^fbm  iMHmitmlm  <1 

proaohing  Dnbnqne;  the  Dnbnqne  and  Paoino  fd^  FirisX  n  new  edition  of  wlildi.  In  7 

laihoad  li  in  progress  westward,  being  already  4ta,  appeared  in  Fteis  in  1844.    Am  a  eoai^ 

open  to  Kotnng^am,  89  m.  distant;  the  Dn-  ion  to  this,  he  pnUished  a i^osaarr  oC  the 

bnqne  western  is  open  to  Anamoea  in  Jones  eo.,  pnre  Greek  of  the  middle  agea  tl  voi^  M, 

40  m.  S.  W.;  theDn1|nqne  and  BeUevne  is  in  Ptois,  1688).    Both  are  woffes  of  tta     ~  ~ 

oonrse  of  eomtmction  southward  along  the  ri^t  estvalne  to  the  atndent  of  medisival 

bai^  of  the  IGssisrippi;  and  the  Dnbnone,  St  and  the  former  was  angmenled  hf  ihm 

Bsnl,  and  St  Peters,  and  Dnbnqne  and  Tnrkej  tines,  who  added  to  it  at  difibnot  tnna  T 

Yallej  roads,  are  prq)eoted.  Gcmimeroially,  the  nmcs.    Dn  Cange  also  prodnoed  a  Jtattl  tf^ 

sitoauonoftiied^isadTantageons.    I^ringon  Imytis  du  ekrf  de  3aM  Jmm  BiipHtig  (ISa, 

tibe  Ifissisrippi,  the  great  natnrsl  outlet  of  all  1666);  an  annotated  edition  of  De  MBfOilW 

tibe  states  on  its  western  side,  and  being  the  HuUriredeSaimtlamklX.  (jkl^  IMS);  aai  a 

radiating  point  of  ssTeral  railroads,  it  must  Butaria  Bjfaanima  fffusffttte  (FMs^  1681^ 

speedily  beoome  the  great  shipping  port  north  His  published  works,  howerer,  ontmiriBad  taa 

of  St  Louis.     The  agricultural  and  mineral  smsU  part  of  his  labors.    His  1188..  the  ieb» 

piodnets  of  the  norUiem  half  of  Iowa,  thelnm-  minousness  of  which  is  slmoet  ineredibls^  hsae 

her  from  'Wisoonnn,  and  almost  every  other  ar-  been  collected  and  catalogued  in  the  uidtwJ^f 

tide  of  traflic  in  western  commercial  towns^  is  of  Paris,  and  measures  hsTe  been  talwniDrttsir 

here  seeking  a  market  or  the  £Milities  for  trans-  publication  in  PariSb    A  monmnent  to  this  pi^ 

ddpment    The  value  of  merchandllM  exported  found  sdiolar  was  erected  in  AmUo^  jn  i8|gL— • 

In  1864  was  $1,678,408,  and  of  that  imported  B^Enaiturlatuetlmauwrm^dsJkiC^m^^ 

14,988,208;  the  value  of  exporU  in  1866  was  l»y  L6on  Feogdre  (Paris,  1868). 
18,689,866,  and  of  imports,  $11,866,846.    In       DUCABEL,  Ahdkkw  Counn,  an  Ei^Uk  «- 

1866  the  imports  of  dry  goods  amounted  to  tiquary,  bom  in  Normandy  in  ITlt,  died  in 
$8,696,200,  and  the  ssks  and  exports  to  $8,749,-  '  London,  May  24^  1786.    He  waa  edoeated  al 

647;  the  imperii  of  groceries  to  $8,428,000,  and  Eton,  and  at  St  John's  college,  OxAxd,  mi 

the  ssks  and  enorts  to  $8,986,460.    The  next  made  a  Journey  to  Normandy  In  ITfiS,  wUeh 

In  importance  of  the  artides  of  eommeroe  were  supplied  materials  for  a  work  entitled  ^  Ai^le* 

hardware  and  iron  (sales  and  exports,  $1,109,-  Norman  Antiooities*'  (fint  pubUdicd  In  4iol  in 

476),    dotbinff   ($832,720),  booU   and   shoes  1754;  enlarged  and  republished  in  foL,Loiidaig 

($298,071),  and  drugs  and  chemicals  ($247,1 18) ;  1767).    He  thus  opened  the  way  for  other  Icam^ 

amount  of  lumber  imported,  89,440,880  feet;  ed  antiqnariesof  his  countrr,  who  dnrinc  ths 

number  of  shingles,  8,984,000.    The  Dubuque  past  century  hsvo  frequenuy  visited  sm  ds* 

and  Dnnleith  ferry  company  has  2  steam  ferry  scribed  the  religious  monuments  of  a  proi 

boats,  one  of  which  plies  constantly.    The  Du-  where  so  manv  traces  of  connectioDs  oet^ 

buque  and  Minnesota  packet  company  has  a  line  Norman  and  £n^iah  families  exist 

of  15  steamboats  engaged  in  the  upper  Missis-  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  though  sab* 

sippi  trade :  two  of  them  leave  Dubuque  daily  sequent  researches  have  proved  the  inaocsrary 

for  St  Paul.    The  city  has  8  daily  newspapers,  of  some  of  its  fttstemenUt,  yet  it  is  stiU  valasd 

2  tri- weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  6  weekly,  and  1  for  the  materials  which  it  containa.    It  hyM  de* 

monthly.    Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  con-  scriptions  and  representations  of  sotne  moon* 

struction  of  water  works.    Establishments  for  mcnts  since  defltn>yed.    In  1762  he  was  dcdsd 

the  manufacture  of  shot,  white  lead,  threshing  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  the  next  ye« 

SBachines,  reapers,  steam  engines,  mill  mschin-  he  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Joseph  Aylofic;  topst 

ery,  dec,  are  in  operation.    The  lead  mines  of  in  order  the  state  papers  at  IVhitehalL    It  wss 

Dubuque  have  yielded  fortunes  to  hundreds  of  his  custom  annually  to  travel  incognito  with  ens 

men,  and  yet  the  task  of  working  them  is  but  of  his  friends  during  the  month  of  August^tak- 

Just  begun.    Several  very  rich  ^  leads  **  were  ing  with  him  Camden^s  **  Britannia  "  and  a  set 

struck  in  the  summer  of  1858.    Mining  com-  of  maps,  and  thus  to  examine  miuutvly  all  places 

panics  have  recently  been  formed,  and  with  or-  of  interest.    Amoni?  bb  other  publicatioos  were 

ganized  capital  and  suitable  machinery  the  work  a  ^  Series  of  more  than  200  of  the  Angio-GaUk 

of  mining  will  be  carried  on  more  extensively  Coins  of  tbo  Ancient  Kings  of  EngUod,  illas- 

and  to  much  better  advantage.    Zinc  is  also  tratcd  in  12  letters  ^*  (4to.,  liondon,  1757i;  the 

abundant  in  the  city  limits,  and  will  one  day  be  *^  History  nnd  Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiseopsl 

rendered  a  source  of  wealth.  Palace  at  I^ambetli  ;**  and  numerous  papers  in 

DU  CANCf E,  Chablcs  du  Frisnx,  a  French  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactiooa.** 
historian  and  philologist,  born  in  Amion^  Doc.        DUCAS,  Michael,  a  liyiantine  historian  ef 

18, 1610,  died  in  Paris,  OoL  26, 1688.   He  wss  the  16th  century.  Uewasadesoeninat  Ikwian 
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imperial  familj,  and  himself  held  a  bigh  position  resigned  with  his  colleagaes  in  Feb.  1836,  bat 
at  tho  conrt  of  Constantine  Palasologos,  the  last  became  a  member  of  a  new  cabinet  6  months 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  ine  oonqnest  later  as  minister  of  the  finances  The  new  doetri" 
of  that  city  by  Mohammed  II.  he  took  refage  with  naire  ministry,  however,  was  soon  overthrown, 
the  prince  of  Lesbos,  Dorino  Gatelozzi,  and  was  being  followed  by  the  administration  of  Mol6,  and 
appointed  by  him  and  his  successors  to  various  Dnch&tel  now  became  one  of  the  most  energetio 
diplomatic  missions.  He  accompanied  his  master  leaders  of  the  opposition.  At  the  accession  of 
to  Constantinople,  when  he  went  to  do  homage  the  cabinet  of  Soult  and  Gaizot  in  1840  he 
to  the  saltan,  and  his  prndence  and  skiU  succeed-  came  agun  into  power  as  minister  of  the  in- 
ed  in  saving  the  independence  of  Lesbos.  Under  terior,  and  retmned  this  position  with  but  a 
Nicholas  Gateluzzi,  however,  the  wrath  of  Mo-  short  interruption  till  the  revolution  of  1848, 
hanmied  was  called  down  upon  the  island,  and  since  which  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  The 
it  was  united  in  1462  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  measures  supported  by  him  both  as  deputy  and 
Though  Dncas  survived  this  event,  nothing  more  minister  were  generally  of  a  financial  characteri 
is  known  of  his  Ufe.  It  is  probable  that  he  re-  but  he  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab- 
tired  to  Italy,  and  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  his-  lishment  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  France, 
tory  which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work,  DIJ  CHATELET,  Gabrikllk  IImilib  (Lb 
divided  into  45  chapters,  begins  with  an  out-  Tonnxlieb  db  Bbbtbuil),  mardiioness,  noted 
line  of  universal  chronology,  and  does  not  be-  for  her  intimacy  with  Yoltaire^  and  for  her  lit- 
come  detailed  and  truly  instructive  till  the  reign  erary  attainments,  bom  in  Pans,  Dec.  17, 1706, 
of  John  Palroologus  I.,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  died  in  Lun^viUe,  Aug.  10, 1749.  She  was  mar- 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  at  the  capture  of  ried  at  an  early  age  to  liie  marquis  du  Ch4te- 
Lesbos  in  1462.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  let-Lomont^  and  ^terward  divided  her  time 
the  Byzantine  historiea,  written  in  a  barbarous  between  science  and  dissipation,  in  both  of 
style,  but  is  judicious  and  impartiaL  which  she  became  a  proficient.    Not  even  a 

DUCAT,  a  gold  coin,  which  has  been  long  in  love  affair  with  the  fascinating  duke  de  Riche- 
circulation  in  a  large  part  of  Europe.  The  first  lieu  could  withdraw  her  from  her  studies.  In 
ducats  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  the  12th  1733  she  became  the  mistress  of  Voltaire,  and 
century  in  Sicily  by  Roger  II.,  and  to  have  re-  the  next  year  removed  with  him  to  Moigea 
ceived  their  name  from  the  device  which  was  near  Antun,  and  afterward  to  the  ch4teau  of 
inscribed  upon  them :  Sit  tibi^  Chriite^  datus^  Cirey,  where  the  marquis  extended  to  her  para- 
qtum  tu  re^y  iate  dueatiu.  A  littie  later  ducats  mour  the  indulgence  he  had  always  shown  to 
of  various  kinds  became  current  in  Italy,  and  herself.  Here  tiiey  passed  several  years  in  un- 
especially  in  Venice;  and  they  spread  thence  restrained  freedom,  both  actively  engaged  ia 
througli  Switzerland,  the  Germanic  states,  Rus-  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the  study  of  the 
sia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In  Englifji  philosophers,  Newton  and  Locke.  The 
Spain,  however,  at  present,  the  ducat  is  only  a  marchioness  composed  her  Dissertatum  tur  la 
money  of  exchange.  In  Germany  the  ducats,  nature  et  la  propagation  du/eu;  Institutiong 
being  made  in  1559  a  legal  coin  of  the  empire,  dephynque,  a  synopsis  of  Leibnitz^s  philosophy, 
soon  displaced  the  gold  fiorins,  and  were  gener-  and  various  other  essays;  while  Voltaire  wrote 
ally  struck  with  the  likeness  of  the  sovereign  £06  iiicle  de  Louie  AYF.,  Merope^  Aleire^  and 
princes  upon  them.  The  ducats  of  Austria  and  Mahomet,  During  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Stan- 
Holland  are  tho  only  ones  which  have  acquired  islas,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  at  Lun^ville,  the 
a  very  extensive  circulation.  Those  of  Holland  faithless  lady  fell  in  love  with  the  marquis  de 
are  the  most  widely  spread,  bearing  an  emblem  Saint  Lambert,  a  captain  in  the  guard,  by  whom 
of  a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie.  This  emblem  was  she  had  a  daughter,  and  a  few  days  after  givins 
for  a  short  time  exchanged  for  the  likeness  of  birth  to  this  child  she  died  at  the  palace  (a 
King  Louis  of  Holland.  The  value  of  the  ducilt  Lun^ville.  Several  of  her  works  were  published 
varies  somewhat  in  different  countries,  but  it  is  posthumously,  including  Frincipee  mathhnO' 
generally  littie  more  than  that  of  2^  American  tiquee  de  la  philoeophie  ms^ttr^Z^tf  (translation  of 
dollars.  There  are  also  silver  ducats  in  France  Newton^s  Prineipia^  with  a  commentary,  1756) ; 
and  Spain,  having  half  this  value.    (See  Coins.)  Doutee  $ur  lee  religione  reteleee^  adreeeee  d  Vol- 

DUCHATEL,  Chables  Mabib  TAirNBour,  taire  (Svo.,  Paris,  1792) ;  Zettree  ineditee  d  M. 
count,  a  French  economist  and  politician,  bom  U  comte  d^Argental  (12mo.,  Paris,  1806). 
in  Paris,  Feb.  19,1803.  Prior  to  1830  he  took  an  DUCH£,  Jacob,  an  American  clergyman, 
active  part  in  editing  the  Ohhe^  one  of  the  lead-  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  died  there  in  Jan* 
ing  organs  of  the  liberalists.  In  1827  he  publish-  1798.  He  was  (p*aduated  at  the  college  of  Phil- 
ed  a  work  on  pauperism,  which  competed  unsuc-  adelphia,  afterward  the  university  or  Pennsjl- 
cessfully  for  the  academic  prize,  and  in  which  vania,  in  1757,  and  completed  his  education  at 
he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Cambridge,  England.  In  1759,  having  received 
Malthus,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  suffer-  a  license  from  tiie  bishop  of  London,  he  was  or- 
ings  of  the  poorer  classes  the  formula  of  *^  labor,  dained  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  church  in 
economy,  and  prudent  marriages."  He  began  his  Philadelphia,  of  which  in  1 775  he  became  rector. 
parliamentary  career  in  1832,  was  named  secre-  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  impressiTO 
tary-general  of  the  finances  in  1833,  and  in  1835  eloquence,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  second  con- 
was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  commerce.  He  grea8ial775,justafter  tUp  outbreak  of  the  war 
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of  the  reyolntion,  he  was  invited  to  open  the  81, 1816.    He  made  his  first  ameannc«  in  tbt 

congress  with  prajers.    Bj  sermons  delivered  literarj  world  as  the  author  of  the  ansnccorfcl 

before  congress,  and  before  the  patriots  of  the  tragedy  of  AmelUe,   lie  afterward  adapted  mt- 

army,  he  established  his  character  not  only  for  era!  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Fresdi 

eloquence  bat  for  patriotism ;  and  being  in  1776  stage,  and  in  this  had  con^aerable  succesa    Of 

chosen  chaplain  to  congress,  he  resigned  his  his  original  dramatic  works  the  best  is  his  J&i- 

salary  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  Uiose  pa-  far^  ou  lafamille  Ardbe,    In  the  latter  part  <£ 

triots  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Yet  he  lost  con-  his  life  he  wrote  some  shorter  poems  which  art 

fidence  in  the  caoso  of  independence,  and  in  1777  gracefal  and  sweet  He  was  an  adherent  of  tbe 

addr^sed  a  letter  to  Washington  in  which  he  pic-  Boarbons,  and  refused  the  place  of  senator,  with 

tured  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  urged  50,000  fhmcs  a  year,  offered  him  by  Kapuleo::. 

him  to  cease  his  desperate  and  ruinoos  efforts,  though  he  was  at  the  time  in  great  poverty.    £^ 

Washington  transmitted  the  letter  to  congress,  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1819  in  3  voa 

and,  Duch^  having  fled  to  England,  his  estate  DUCK,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the  faz&il? 

was  confiscated  as  that  of  a  traitor.   He  returned  anatida^  of  the  order  aruereM  or  natatarm.  The 

to  America  in  1790,  but  never  regained  infin-  familiar  external  characters  are  a  large  flattened 

ence  or  position.    He  published  while  in  Lon-  bill,  covered  with  a  soft  epidermis  rather  thsa 

don  2  volumes  of  sermons,  written  in  an  easy  horn,  and  with  its  sides  armed  with  lamella  or 

and  elegant  style,  which  passed  through  several  small  teeth-like  processes ;  the  tongue  is  fleti^T, 

editions.    His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Francis  Hop-  with  dentated  margins ;  the  wings  are  moderate; 

kinson,  and  his  daughter  married  John  Heni^,  the  feet  at  or  near  the  centre  of  eqnilibrioa ; 

whose  political  manoeuvres  in  1812  caused  some  the  anterior  toes  joined  by  a  web ;  the  neck  if 

excitement.    The  literary  character  of  Duch6  long.    The  number  of  vertebras  is  large,  espe- 

has  been  variously  estimated.    Wharton  and  cially  in  the  neck ;  the  sternum  and  pelvis  an 

Graydon  term  him  weak  and  vain ;  Sabine  at-  large  and  wide,  the  former  with  a  well  deve^ 

tributes   to  him    brilliant  talents,  impressive  oped  keel,  and  posteriorly  with  2  openinp  or 

oratory,  and  fine  poetic  taste ;  while  all  unite  in  deep  indentations ;  the  fibula  is  not  ontirenr  a&- 

denouncing  him,  m  the  language  of  John  Adams  ch  jiosed  to  the  tibia.  The  gizzard  is  fleshy  aoi! 

in  1777,  as  *^  an  apostate  and  traitor.**  large ;  the  intestines  are  abont  6  tiroes  as*  kmx 

DUCHESNE,  Andr£,   a  French  historian,  as  the  bird,  and  the  cscal  appendages  often  \ 

whose  labors  gained  him  the  title  of  the  father  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  trachea  and  inferior 

of  French  history,  bom  in  Isle  Bouchard,  Tou-  larynx  generally  bulbous.   The  ducka  are  dWA- 

raine,  in  1584,  died  in  1640.  He  was  geographer  ed  into  3  subfamilies,  anatinm  or  river  duckf^ 

and  hLstoriographer  to  the  king,  and  dicu  by  fuUguUnm  or  sea  duck^  and  eritmattirina  <? 

being  crushed  under  a  cart^  while  on  his  way  spiny-tailed  ducks.     I.  The  anatintB  hare  the 

from  Paris  to  his  country  seat    Beside  his  pub-  bill  equal  in  width  and  height,  depreAsed  at  the 

lishcd  works  he  left  more  than  100  volumes  in  tip,  which  has  a  hard  nail,  and  tlie  innt-r  p^>r- 

HS.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  former  tion  of  the  lateral  margins  lamcllatoil ;  the  tAr«i 

are  HUtoruB  Normannorun  Scriptores  Anfiqni  are  compressed,  niHl  generally  as  Umz  a.*  ti.-* 

(fol.,  Paris,  1619);  Ilistoria  Francorum  i>rrip-  inner  toe;  the  hind  toe  i^  borilere<l  with  aj^li-l.; 

iorfs  (ful.,  Pari!*,  1633-'5) ;  and  some  genealogi-  membrane  from  base  to  tip.  Those  durk^  pn  .\r 

cal  historic:*. — His  son,  Franvois,  born  in  1616,  fresh  water,  fcc«liug  along  the  eilgi->  of  s:r^- .;:::« 

died  in  1&40,  was  sIm  historiojn'aphcr  to  the  rather  than  diving,  eating  small  inolI'^«k«  ari 

king,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  pojies  (2  vols.  bo1\  atjuatic  p1nnt.s ;  some  fcdl  on  tlie  laij}.  a:  i 

fol..  Pari*,  lti5:3).  roost  and  build  thi-ir  nests  in  triis;  tht*  a-v 

DUCllESSE  DE  GISORS,  Jeax  Baptisti  powerful  flier*,  and  have  a  wide  frot^^rai  hi  -.'. 

Joseph,  a  French  painter,  born  in  (Jisor*,  de-  range.     In  the  genus  Jajihi   (Li-.iri;*   i 
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partmentofEurt»,I>c<\  8, 1770,  died  there,  March  jlin-tail  duck  (/>.#!<•'/ fa,  Linn.),  ha  vin::  the  \.'.. 

25,  1856.    He  removed  to  Parin  at  an  early  nge,  lead-colored  with  a  black  ^IH»l  at  the  tip.  a  \*-' z 

and  maile  himself  prominent  in   1x12   by  a  slender  iierk.  t lie  win^r  speculum  uf  a  pj.-j-Ii- 1." 

remarkable  portrait  of  Napoleon.     Alter  the  coppery  rc<l  with  deep  preori   rethrti-n*  ai.i 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ho  iKK'nmo  court  bhu'k  l>ori1er,  the  feathers  with  bnjad  white  !.;-< 

painter.     His  miniature  of  the  duchess  do  Berry  and  a  loii^  and  pointed  li»;ht  gray  ta.:.  tiiVk. 

is  considered  a  unique  «{K'ei men  of  the  art.    Ho  brown  in  the  midille;  in  the  a<Iu)i  n:  i!c  t-iv 

was  much  employed  hy  tho  royal  fainilie'^  of  head,  rheek?».  thri»:it,  upper  part  of  iVm!*:  r.-*'^. 

Enfcland  and  IkOgium,  and  K'tween  1H40  and  andMde:4  are  dark  brown  ;    a  small  ]>dr.  i>f  )  :. ! 

1848  was  engaged  in  ext-onting  a  eommi^^jon  neck  d.irk  green,  almost  blaek  :  the  ui-|k.- j^r** 

from  the  French  p)vemnient  to  eontinue  the  in  general  undulated  with  narmw  har^t^'l-.-t^i  :.- 

series  of  paintings  on  enamel   in  the  I/»uvro  i^^h  hhu-k  and  vellowi-^h  white:  wiiit:^  ^ra^  >': . 

commenced  by  Petitot.     He  al-M)   exei'Ute<l  a  upiK»r  tail  covert*  croam-«*oioreil ;    an  »»;..:..;* 

series  in  enamel  for  Queen  Victoria  after  the  white  handttn  the  <ideof  the  iierl^ :  hiHvr  par,* 

miniatures  of  Sir  William  Ross.    Some  of  the  white,  umlulated  like  the  h-iek  or  the  >;dv>,  ar.d 

latter,  painted  in  his  82d  year,  are  of  tlio  high-  lower  tail  eovi-rts  black.  whito-et!ge«l  atthv  «.oi'. 

est  excellenro.  The   female   an<l  young  nro   varii~^:«.ni    n  i:h 

PUCIS,  Jean  Fbax^is,  a  French  iH>ot,  liom  brown  an«!  brownish  white:  the  *|K.T'jlum  U 

in  VeraaiUes,  Aug.  22,  1738,  di«Kl  there,  March  dobky  green,  and  the  long  tail  fvaUivrv  arv 
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wanting;  thej  are  sometimes  called  gray  docks,  cellent,  and  the  feathers  are  soft  and  elastic 
The  mde  is  about  29  inches  long  to  end  of  tail,  The  shoveller  dack  (tpatula  elypeata^  Linn.), 
extent  of  wings  86  inches,  weight  about  2  lbs. ;  or  spoon-bill  as  it  is  c^ed  bj  sportsmen,  has  tJ^e 
the  females  are  smaller.  It  is  most  commonly  bill  twice  as  broad  at  the  end  as  at  the  base, 
seen  on  the  inland  ponds  of  the  west  and  south  much  rounded,  with  the  sides  at  the  base  so 
of  the  United  States  from  earlj  autumn  to  spring,  closely  pectinated  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
in  company  with  teals,  widgeons,  and  mallards;  fine  comb ;  the  head  and  neck  are  glossy  green, 
the  breeding  place  is  in  the  far  north,  in  passing  upper  part  of  breast  white,  rest  of  lower  parts 
to  and  from  which  the  birds  are  seen  on  the  chestnut,  except  the  lower  tail  coverts,  and  a 
coast  They  are  very  graceful  on  the  water,  blackbandacrossthe  vent;  sides  yellowish  with 
rarely  dive,  and  are  less  shy  than  most  others  dark  pencillings ;  secondaries  greenish,  the  in- 
of  the  family ;  a  favorite  article  of  food  is  the  ner  with  terminal  white  spots ;  primaries  dark 
beech  nut;  they  will  also  eat  tadpoles,  leeches,  brown,  with  white  shafts;  lesser  wing  coverts 
insects,  and  even  dead  animal  matter ;  the  flesh  light  blue ;  speculum  golden  green ;  rump  green- 
is  much  esteemed  for  food.  Several  species  ish  black,  white  at  the  sides ;  tail  dark  brown, 
are  found  in  South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  with  pointed  feathers  broadly  edged  with  white; 
and  Asia,  migrating  to  temperate  regions  from  length  about  21  inches,  extent  of  wings  82^ 
the  north.  The  typical  genus  anas  (Linn.)  in-  weight  li  to  1}  lbs.  It  associates  with  teals, 
eludes  the  mallard  or  common  wild  duck,  Uie  malTards,  and  gad  walls,  and  is  omnivorous ;  its 
origin  of  the  domesticated  species.  The  mallard  flesh  is  much  prized,  and  Audubon  says  that  no 
(A,  hoUhoMy  Linn.)  has  a  bright  purple  speculum  sportsman  who  is  a  judge  will  pass  a  shoveller 
with  green  reflections  and  black  border,  the  to  shoot  a  canvas-back ;  it  is  comparatively  a 
secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  the  rare  duck,  and  is  most  common  in  the  sonthem 
secondary  coverts  with  white  ends  and  black  and  western  states.  The  Austrdian  genus  mO' 
border ;  the  head  and  neck  deep  green,  a  white  lacorhynchus  (Swains.)  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
ring  around  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the  breast  shoveller.  The  Muscovy  duck  (cairina  moi^ 
reddish  brown ;  fore  part  of  back  light  brown,  ehata^  Linn.),  more  properly  callea  musk  duck; 
the  rest  darker,  and  rump  black  with  green  reflec-  is  distingubhed  by  the  rounded  red  tubercle  ex 
tions ;  upper  surface  of  wings  grayish  brown ;  carbuncle  on  the  top  of  the  bill  at  the  base ;  the 
sides  and  lower  parts  pale  gray  with  dusky  bars;  color  is  glossy  black,  with  the  wing  coverts 
the  length  is  aoout  24  inches,  extent  of  wings  white ;  by  its  lobed  hind  toe  it  connects  the  river 
86,  and  weisht  2^  to  8  lbs. ;  the  females  are  ducks  with  the  next  subfamily.  It  is  of  large 
snialler,  of  a  brownish  color,  with  a  less  brilliant  size,  being  about  83  inches  long ;  it  has  an  odor 
speculum  and  the  head  and  neck  with  dusky  of  mu^,  proceeding  from  the  coccygeal  glands, 
streaks.  This  species  is  smaller  but  more  beau-  which  is  communicated  to  the  flesh ;  in  its  pare 
tlful  than  the  domestic  races  which  have  sprung  state  it  is  difficult  to  raise,  but  it  breeds  well 
from  it ;  the  wild  bird  may  be  known  from  ^e  witli  the  mallard,  and  in  this  domesticated  state 
tome  by  its  soft  and  pliable  feet,  which  in  the  its  plumage  is  more  white,  and  the  musky  odor 
latter  l>ecome  hard  ana  wider  from  walking  over  is  absent.     It  is  supposed  to  have  originally 

Savel  and  roads.  The  mallard  is  found  abyn-  come  from  South  America,  whence  it  has  spread 
ntly  from  New  York  southward  and  west-  over  the  world.  To  the  river  ducks  belong  the 
ward,  being  replaced  to  the  northward,  accord-  genera  tadoma  (Leach),  the  European  sheldjrake, 
ing  to  Audubon,  by  the  velvet  duck(ou2mia/tM-  this  name  in  America  being  applied  to  a  mer- 
eo,  Lion.) ;  it  is  rarely  seen  on  salt  water,  except  ganser ;  aix  (Boie),  the  wood  or  summer  duck ; 
when  migrating.  The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  mareea  (Steph.),  the  widgeon  ;  querq%i£dula 
easily  commenced  from  land  or  water;  wnen  (Steph.),  the  green- winged  teial;|>t09^M^ai»tfa(Pr. 
alarmed  it  utters  many  loud  quacks  ;  it  \b  Bonap.),  the  blue-winged  teal ;  and  ehaulelasmu$ 
truly  omnivorous,  devouring  any  thing  eatable,  (Gray),  the  gadwall ;  these  will  be  described  un- 
even carrion  and  small  animals  that  come  in  dcr  their  respective  common  names.  II.  The  sea 
its  way  ;  beside  man,  its  principal  enemies  ducks,  or  fuligulina^  have  the  bill  higher  than 
are  hawks  and  owls,  the  raccoon,  lynx,  and  broad,  depressed  at  the  tip,  which  is  armed  with 
the  snapping  turtle.  The  flesh  of  the  young  a  broad  strong  nail ;  the  wings  are  moderate 
birds  is  much  esteemed;  the  large  hybrids  and  pointed,  the  tail  generally  aiiort  and  wedge- 
produced  from  the  mallard  and  Muscovy  duck  shaped,  the  tarsi  compressed  and  much  shorter 
are  excellent  for  the  table ;  this  species  also  than  the  middle  toe ;  the  toes  long  and  nnited 
breeds  with  the  black  duck  and  the  gadwall,  by  a  full  web,  the  outer  as  long  as  the  middle ; 
the  latter  hybrid  being  very  handsome,  retain-  the  hind  toe  short,  with  a  deep  membranous 
ing  the  yellow  feet  and  barred  plumage  of  the  web.  These  ducks  are  generally  marine,  feed- 
one  and  the  green  head  of  the  other  parent  ing  on  mollusks  and  smiall  fish,  which  gives  to 
The  black  or  dusky  duck  (A.  oUcura^  GmeL)  is  their  flesh  a  strong  flavor ;  most  are  excellent 
so  called  from  its  general  dusky  plumage ;  the  fliers.  The  genus /uZt^2a  (Steph.)  includes  the 
speculum  is  green,  witli  purple  reflections  and  scaup  duck  and  the  ring  neck.  The  scaup 
black  border,  and  the  secondaries  are  tipped  duck  {F,  marila^  Linn.)  has  the  head,  neck,  fore 
with  white.  In  shape  and  habits  it  resembles  part  of  back,  and  breast  black,  glossed  with 
the  mallard,  and  no  doubt  could  be  easily  do-  purple  and  green,  and  the  last  two  tinged  with 
mesticated;  the  flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  ex-  brown;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  and  ab* 
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domen  brownish  black ;  the  middle  back,  scap-  the  aotnmn  from  their  breeding  places  in  tht 

nlars,  secondarietn,  front  of  abdomen,  and  sides  north ;'  it  is  fonnd  from  high  arctic  latitudes  U 

grajish  white,  with  undulating  fine  black  lines;  Florida,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior; 

middle  of  breast  white ;  wings  light  brown-  its  food  consists  of'  mollusks,  cmstacemnfli  and 

ish  gray ;  specnlam  on  tlie  brownish  black  sec-  small  fish,  which  it  procures  bj  diving.    lu 

ondaries  white ;  the  length  is  about  17  inches,  flight  is  strong  and  very  rapid,  and  acconfa* 

extent  of  wings  29,  and  weight  H  lbs. ;  the  nied  bj  a  sound  which  has  caused  this  bird  to 

females    are  more   brown  and    white.     This  be  called  whistler ;  the  flesh  has  a  fishy  tartc, 

duck,  which  is  called  broad-bill  and  blue-bill,  is  whidi  is  relished  by  some ;  though  shy  and  dif- 

found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  also  on  the  ficult  to  approach,  it  will  generallj  alight  at  iht 

western  rivers;  it  arrives  from  the  north  in  decoys  of  the  gunner  on  the  coast.     The  bo£<l- 

October  in  large  flocks,  which  at  first  may  be  headed  duck  (C.  alheolay  Unn.),  or  spirit  dock, 

easily  decoyed ;  when  wounded,  it  is  very  diffi-  is  a  miniature  representative  of  the  goldca- 

cult  to  obtain  on  account  of  its  diving,  and  from  eye;  the  bill  is  blue;  the  head  crested ;  a  patch 

its  fishy  taste  is  hardly  worth  shooting ;  itsfiight  behind  the  eye,  going  over  the  head,  and  bead 

is  rapid  and  high.    The  ring-necked  duck  1f,  on  the  wings,  white ;  rest  of  head  and  bind 

ruJU&rqttes,  Pr.  Bonap.)  has  a  tufted  head,  which  neck  glossy  green,  with  purple  reflections ;  furs 

with  tiie  upper  neck  is  greenish  black,  with  neck,  breast,  and  sides  pure  white ;  abdooMii 

purple  reflections ;  on  the  neck  is  a  brownish  dusky  white ;  tail  and  upper  coverts  graytaSk 

red  ring,  widest  in  front;  a  triangular  white  brown;  back  and  wings  black,  the  latter  with  i 

spot  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  upper  white  patch ;  the  length  14^  inches,  extent  of 

pifurts  generally  brownish  black,  lower  parts  gray-  wings  28,  weight  1  ib.;  the  female  is  sooty 

ish  white ;  outer  secondaries  with  date-colored  brown  above,  breast  and  abdomen  soiled  wluu, 

webs,  tipped  with  white;  tail  brownish  gray ;  fore  neck  ash-colored,  with  a  white  band  on  iLt 

the  length  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  extent  sides  of  the  head.    This  duck  receivea  iu  coic- 

of  wings  28.    The  female  has  a  white  band  mon  name  from  the  disproportionate  size  of 

on  the  forehead,  upper  parts  brownish,  below  the  head  compared  with  the  body ;   from  iu 

white.    It  is  met  with  on  the  coast  and  in  the  diving  habit^  it  is  also  called  dipper ;  the  fliglkt 

interior ;  it  swims,  dives,  and  flies  well ;  its  flesh  is  very  rapid,  and  its  distribution  extend ve :  iu 

is  said  to  be  excellent,  not  having  the  fisliy  fla-  flesh  is  fishy.    The  harlequin  duck  ( t\  kUtn- 

Tor  of  the  scaup  duck.    Other  species  of  the  onica,  Linn.)  is  a  beautiful  and  singularly  marked 

genus  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  £u-  species,  and  much  prized  as  a  cabinet  specimoa: 

rope  and  Asia,  and  one  in  New  Zealand ;  the  the  bill  is  yellowish  olive ;  a  broad  black  tirtsk 

European  tufted  duck  is  the  F.  cristata  (Linn.),  passes!  over  the  top  of  the  head,  margined  wiih 

The  genus  nyroca  (Flcm.),  including  the  canvas-  reddish  brown ;  fVont  of  the  eye  and  a  spot  l-e- 

back  (see  Canvas-Baok),  which  by  some  an-  hind  it  white;  a  slightly  curved  white  line  on  th« 

thors  is  put  in  the  preceding  genus,  is  repre-  neck ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  pur]»Iish  blue  :  i 

sented  hero  ol^^<>  by  the  red-head  (A^.  ,/>rj wo,  completo  ring  of  white  below  tiio  middle  i^f  the 

Linn.) ;  this  species  has  a  bluish  bill,  black  to-  neck ;  a  band  of  white  in  front  uf  the  wing,  yx^s^ 

ward  the  end ;  in  general  api>earance  it  resem-  ing  on  the  breast,  eJged  with  block  ;  fore  l>  k 

bles  the  canvas-back,  except  that  the  head  and  light  blue,  becoming  black  behind ;    cc^pula.** 

upi>er  neck  all  round  are  dark  chestnut,  and  the  white,  and  secondaries  tip|>eil  with  the  ^a^:l^ 

back  is  grayisih  brown,  barred  with  tine  white  forming  a  bar  on  the  wings;  fore  brt'u»t  Iv:.; 

lines;  the  lengtii  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  33,  bine,  abdomen  brownish;   quilla  dark  br^wr. 

and  weight  2^  lbs. ;  in  the  female  the  head  and  tail  grayish  block ;  under  the  tail  at  l^ase  a  wlitj 

neck  are  brown  like  the  back.  The  red-head,  like  spot;  the  length  is  17  inches,  extent  of  i»:'r» 

the  canvas-back,  is  very  common  in  the  Cliosa-  26^,  and  weight  1^  lbs.;  the  female  is  p"*;*-- 

peake,  but  is  rare  north  of  New  York ;  its  flesh  bn»wn.     It  is  rare  on  the  coa>t  south  of  Mx-**-- 

is  as  g<MHl  as  that  of  the  canvas-])ack,  and  it  is  chusvtts,  but  common  to  the  north,  c*{K'«':il.jk 

often  wild  for  it  to  the  inexperienced  ;  it  arrives  in  the  British  jirovinccs  ;  it  is  jshy,  an  oxiv'.lc:.; 

about  November,  leaving  for  the  north  to  breed  flier  and  diver,  diflicultto  obtain,  and  not  nr_  L 

in  early  spring.     The  genus  ehttujulu  (Flem. )  prized  as  fcxxl.     The  h»ng-tailed  duck  (A.-^j':> 

contains  several  well    known   ni)ecies,  among  glarinlit,  Linn.\  called  al-o    •*  old  wii'v"   %l\ 

them  the  goldi-n-i-yt-d  diK-k  (('.  Anirrir,iwt,  Tr.  **old  s<juaw,*'  has  the  bill  Mack  at  the  l»a>*'.  •  :- 

Bonap.);  this  bird  has  a  Mack  liill.  with  u  wliite  ango  yellow  at  the  end,  with  aMui>h  gr:i\  :  ^.'.. 

Spot  between  the  l«ise  and  eye;  h«'ud  with  a  crest  iris  carmine;  o  gravi>h  white  patch  tr«»*:.  ;:  . 

of  feathers  more  than  an  inch  loiiir;  iris  bright  bill  to  Whind  the  ear;  upjter  purl  of  lif>.nil  a:.! 

yellow;  hea«l  and  «j»i>er  neck  rich  grei*n  with  nai»e  Mock,  narrower  in  fnmt;  ntt'k  all  r-^ :!  i 

purple  reflections ;  rest  of  ni*<*k  and  pIunui;ro  and   fore   bren^it   chi>colate-]»rown ;    b;n  k    a:  - 

generally  white  ;  back  and  wings  blackish,  with  wing  c«)V»TtH  brownish  Murk;    fcap-iUr^  r  — -■ 

a  patch  of  white  on  the  latter  fi^rnied  by  the  gined  with  li^'bt  bn»wn.    This  U  the  male  •;;::■.- 

i«condariesand  ti]>s  of  the  coverts ;  >idi»i  I  >f  rump  mer  ]iluinu;;e  ;  in  winter,  the  head.  Uiok,  ff.^c 

grayish;  thv  kngth  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  back,   and   scapulars  are   wliite;    upivr  par*.» 

81,  and  weight  about  2\  Ux. ;  the  feinulo  i*  dull  bn»wni'.h  black,  a-*  are  the  4  middle  tail  feather* ; 

bniwn  alK>ve,  white  below,  with  dusky  wing-*,  lower  parts  and  the  imter  tail  feathers  wl  ■ti-. 

This  species  arrives  with  the  other  sea  duck^  iu  The  2  median  tail  feathers  extend  several  inches 
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beyond  the  others ;  length  to  end  of  tail  feath-  orange  color  at  the  base  and  black  at  the  end ; 

ers  23  inches,  and  extent  of  wings  80.    The  the  general  \)olor  of  the  plamage  is  blaok^bloiah 

feathers  are  dense  and  blended,  enabling  the  on  the  hind  neck,  the  scapulars  tinged  with 

bird  to  resist  the  extreme  coldx>f  the  arctic  re-  green ;  tail  graduated;  the  length  is  19  inchei^ 

gions ;  in  the  winter  it  is  fonnd  in  all  the  At-  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  82.    This  asBod- 

kntic  districts ;  it  is  timid,  a  swift  flier  and  ates  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus.    The 

ready  diver ;  the  flesh  is  tough  and  flshj.    The  0,  nigra  (Linn.)  is  a  European  bird.     It  is 

Eied  duck  (camptolaimus  Labradara,  Gmel.)  probable  that  the. American  scoters,  like  other 
as  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  white,  birds  breeding  in  the  £eu*  north,  are  occasionally 
forming  a  large  patch  on  the  wings ;  the  cheeks  seen  in  Europe.  III.  The  spiny-tailed  ducksi 
are  furnished  with  bristly  feathers ;  the  bill  is  erwnaturina.  have  the  bill  elevated  at  the  base 
orange  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end,  with  the  and  depressed  at  the  tip,  wiUi  a  nail;  the  wings 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible  very  thin,  and  the  are  short  and  concave,  with  the  ends  of  the 
under  deeply  serrated ;  a  black  band  on  the  top  quills  incurved ;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  of  nar- 
of  the  head ;  rest  of  head  and  upper  neck  white ;  row,  rigid  feathers,  slighUy  protected  with  cov* 
in  the  middle  of  neck  a  broad  black  ring,  the  erts  above  and  below ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than 
same  color  passing  down  the  back ;  lower  neck  the  middle  toe,  compressed ;  the  toes  long, 
white ;  upper  breast  and  sides  black ;  lower  united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  toe  long  with  a 
plumage  brownish  black,  as  are  the  primaries  broad  web.  These  ducks  are  short  fliers  fh>m  Uie 
and  their  coverts;  the  length  is  20  inches,  ez-  smallness  of  their  wings,  and  their  geographical 
tent  of  wings  80,  and  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  distribution  is  not  extensive.  In  the  genus 
female  is  bluish  gray  above,  ash-gray  below,  hmura  (Leach),  peculiar  to  Australia,  there 
with  secondaries  and  sides  of  head  white.  This  hangs  from  the  lower  mandible  a  large  com- 
species,  called  the  skunk  and  sand-shoal  duck,  prened  wattle ;  the  wings  are  very  short,  and 
does  not  seem  to  go  further  south  than  Ohes-  furnished  with  2  blunt  tubercles  at  the  shoulder, 
apeake  bay ;  it  is  essentially  a  marine  bird,  The  best  known  species  is  B,  lobata  (Shaw), 
rarely  entering  rivers;  it  procures  by  diving  The  ruddy  duck  (m«ma^ura  rti^uJo,  Wils.)  has 
over  sand  bars  shellfish  and  small  fry;  its  flesh  a  grayish  blue  bill,  the  iris  hazel,  and  the  eye 
is  not  considered  a  delicacy.  The  genus  ionM-  situated  very  high  up ;  upper  part  of  the  head 
teria  (Leach)  contains  the  eider  and  the  king  black,  terminating  in  a  point  behind ;  sides  of 
duck,  which  will  be  described  under  the  former  the  head  white ;  chin  with  a  yellowish  brown 
title.  The  genus  oidemia  (Eiem.)  includes  those  tinge ;  upper  parts  and  sides  reddish  brown : 
sea  ducks  which  are  erroneously  called  coots  lower  parts  white,  with  du£^  bars;  the  tail 
in  New  England.  The  velvet  duck  ((>. /umo^  black,  short,  and  rounded;  wings  blackish 
Linn.)  has  the  plumage  generally  black,  with  a  brown ;  the  length  is  15  inches,  extent  of  wings 
spot  under  the  eye  and  a  l^ge  patch  on  the  wings,  22,  and  weight  1}  lbs.  The  plumage  varies 
formed  by  the  secondaries,white;  hence  the  name  much  at  different  ages.  It  is  common  in 
white- winged  coot;  the  base  and  sides  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  it  is  ^ed  salt-water 
bill  black,  the  sides  bright  red,  and  the  nail  orange  teal ;  it  is  found  all  along  the  coast  and  on  tiie 
or  flesh-colored ;  iris  bright  yellow ;  the  length  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  is  an  excellent 
is  22  inches,  extent  of  wings  89,  and  weight  diver,  but  is  by  no  means  shy;  when  young  uid 
about  8^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  sooty  brown,  the  fat  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The 
lower  parts  lighter.  These  birds  are  seen  in  saw-bill  ducks  will  be  describ^  under  Msbgan- 
large  flocks  in  the  autumn  along  the  Atlantic  seb,  to  which  subfamily  they  belong. — ^The 
coast,  when  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers  domestic  duck  is  derived  principaUy  froip  the 
from  boats  stationed  near  the  shore ;  on  account  mallard,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  the  musk 
of  the  density  of  the  plumage  they  require  a  duck  and  the  gadwall,  and  perhaps  the  black 
heavy  charge  to  kill  them ;  though  breeding  in  duck.  The  variety  considered  the  best  here  is 
lakes  and  rivers,  they  are  rarely  seen  during  the  Aylesbury  duck,  from  the  town  of  that  name 
migration  away  from  the  sea.  The  flesh  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  England ;  many  thousand 
dark,  with  a  fishy  flavor,  but  is  relished  by  pounds  sterling  worth  of  ducks  are  sent  annu- 
some  persons.  Tlie  surf  duck  {0,  penpiciUata^  ally  to  London  from  this  place,  and  almost  all 
Linn.)  has  a  bill  of  a  reddish  orange  color,  paler  the  broods  are  hatched  under  hens,  as  being 
on  the  sides,  with  a  black  patch  at  the  side  of  more  certain  sitters ;  the  most  prized  are  pure 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  the  plumage  white,  with  pale  bill  and  legs.  The  advantages 
is  black,  except  a  white  patch  on  the  crown  and  of  this  breed  are  their  great  size,  easy  manage- 
hind  neck ;  the  eyes  white ;  legs  and  feet  red-  ment,  and  productiveness ;  tiiey  are  early  lay- 
dish  oraDge ;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  ers  and  good  hatchers,  and  easUy  raised ;  beside, 
wings  83,  and  the  weight  2^  lbs;  the  female  they  are  ornamental,  with  fine,  white,  downy 
has  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  black  plumage,  feathers,  pure  ^in,  and  white,  delicate,  and 
This  is  also  called  coot,  and  associates  with  Uie  savory  flesh ;  from  their  size  they  are  the  most 
preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  its  hab-  profitable ;  at  the  age  of  8  months  a  pair  should 
its;  it  i3  frequently  called  black  duck;  it  is  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  larse  Rouen  duck, 
shy,  and  diflicult  to  shoot  except  on  the  wing;  originally  from  France,  very  proUfio  in  em»  is 
the  ficsh  is  tough  and  fishy.  The  American  about  80  inches  long;  the  back  is  soo^  Uaok: 
scoter,  or  butter-bill  coot,  has  a  bill  of  a  deep  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  half  domestioated 
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Venice,  be  returning  to  France  after  a  aeyere  exbanstibleBappliesofiron,  which  is  here 

illnos^  and  she  remaining  to  write  her  Jaeque$^  factored  and  transported  bj  canal  to  aU  pan 

Andre,  and  Les  lettres  cPun  toyageur.    On  ber  of  the  kingdom.    Coal  is  obtained  io  like  atMO- 

return  to  France  in  tlio  beginning  of  1835,  she  dance.    At  a  place  called  Queen^a  Ctms  then 

met  Michel  de  Bourgcs,  tlie  eloquent  lawyer,  is  a  coal  mine  in  a  state  of  ignition,  the  sook* 

who  drew  her  into  politics,  Lamennois,  with  and  gas  Arom  which  issne  front  the  creviccsi  s 

whom  she  debated  the  highest  questions  of  reli-  the  rocks.    Sach  phenomena  are  hy  nu  m<iBf 

gion,  and  Pierre  Lcroux,  who  was  her  initiator  uncommon  in  Dudley ;  aubterranean  fire*  cf 

into  the  doctrines  of  socialism.    Their  influence  this  description  have  broken  out  here  at  tima 

was  perceptible  in  several  of  her  subsequent  for  upward  of  a  century.    The  limestone  qca^ 

works,  such  as  Simon,  Spiridion,  and  Connulo,  ries  of  the  neighborhoc^  are  remarkable.    Thi 

The  difficulties  with  her  husband  had  so  in-  atone  is  usually  excavated  from  the  aolid  rod, 

creased  that  a  separation  was  desirable  for  both;  leaving  vast  caverns,  the  roofa  of  which  in 

and  through  the  management  of  Michel,  who  supported  by  limestone  pillars.     One  of  tbcM 

had  become  her  counsel,  she  obtained  a  decree  caverns  is  2  m.  long,  and  traversed  by  a  eanl 

by  which  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  by  which  the  quarried  material  b  convevil 

and  restored  to  the  management  of  her  own  for-  awav.    In  the  8th  century  Dndo  or  Dodo,  a 

tune  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children.   Iler  mythical  Saxon  prince,  is  said  to  have  bolh  ca 

life  now  became  comparatively  settled ;   she  an  eminence  near  here  a  strong  castle,  the  roai 

made  Nohant  a  resort  for  her  friends,  and  attend-  of  which  still  remain.    It  is  of  oblong  thi^ 

cd  to  her  children's  education,  without  neglect-  and  has  a  tower  at  each  end.     In  1M4  it  wm 

ing  her  literary  labors.    In  1888,  for  the  benefit  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  royalists  under  CcL 

of  her  son's  health,  she  spent  a  winter  in  Ma-  Beaumont,  and  held  out  for  8  weeks  against  tk* 

jorca,  where  she  was  accompanied  by  the  pia-  parliamentary  forces.    Dudley  sends  one  men- 

nist  Chopin.    In  1845  she  turned  her  pen  to  now  oer  to  the  house  of  commons, 

and  more  congenial  subiects,  and  began  to  write  DUDLEY,  the  name  of  an  English  historical 

pastoral  novels  unparalleled  for  charm,  simpli-  family,  descended  from  John  de  Somerie,  wba 

city,  and  artlessncss ;  among  these  are  FhrnfoU  acquired  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Dodler  ia 

le  Champi  (first  produced  as  a  play  in  1849),  La  the  reign  of  Uenry  II.    The  barony  passed'  by 

fetiU  ladetU,  and  La  mare  au  diabU,  The  revo-  marriage  from  the  house  of  Somerie  to  that  of 

lution  of  Feb.  1848,  brought  her  again  into  the  Sutton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    John  Sow 

Political  arena,  and  she  is  said  to  have  upheld  with  ton   (Lord  Dudley,  died  in  1487)  was  ditfis* 

cr  pen  many  of  the  measures  of  Leam-Rollin,  guished  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  aad 

then  a  member  of  the  provisional  government ;  left  2  sons,  Edward  and  John.    A  grandson  of 

but  a  few  montlis  afterward  she  returned  to  her  the  latter  was  Edmund  DmLxr,  the  extortioe- 

favorite  country  seat  and  her  wonted  occupa-  ary  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  executed 

tion.   In  1854  she  {tublished  in  the /Vf«M  news-  for  high  treason  under  Henry  VIII.  (Aof.  K 

paper  an    intercstmg  autobiography,  entitled  1510).    His  son  John  DrDLKv(lC02-1535>vii 

JlUtoire  de  ma  rt>,  which  does  not  go  beyond  created  Viscount  L'Isle  by  llenrr  VIII.  (1M2:. 

tlio  year  1845.     La  JilUule  deserves  a  special  earl  of  TVarwick  by  Edward  VI.  (1547).  tiil 

notice  among  her  recent  productions ;  the  latest  alter  effecting  tlie  ruin  of  the  duke  of  SomofM; 

of  which  are  La  Daniela,  Lhomme  de  neige,  and  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland  (1551  l  B« 

EUe  et  lui^  in  the  Retue  de$  deux  mondrs.    She  persuaded  the  young  king  EdwanI  to  set  asode 

has  also  written  several  plays,  of  which  Francois  iiis  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  socoe^- 

le  Champi  has  been  the  most  successful ;  her  last  sion,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  I^y  Jane  Gnr. 

effort  in  this  line  was  an  adaptation  of  Shake-  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  facu:^. 

Fpearc's    **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  per-  and  had  married  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  h« 

formed  in  Paris  in   1857.     Many  of  Georgo  of  Nortliumberland.     The  attempt  proved  a 

Band's  works  have  been  translated  and  published  failure,  and  Nortliumberland  perishtMl  with  L  j 

in  the  United  t^tates,   Comuelo  and    Tercrino  son  and  daughter-in-law  on  tue  M*affold.     Hi 

among  the  number.    Among  the  distinguished  son  Ambrose-  (1530-1589),  usually  called  the 

names  in  iniNlern  French  literature,  for  beauty  goo<l  earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  di»;nity  he  va* 

and  vigor  of  style  she  is  without  a  peer.  restore<l  by  Elizabeth  (15C1).  sorvc-d  in  yomh 

DUDIJIY,  a  town,  parish,  and  parliamentary  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  nfterward  a  d>:i:- 

borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  but  locally  guishod  ornament  of  the  English  ci*urt     \U 

comprised  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  which  entirely  died  ohihlless. — Kodert,  younger  brother  of  ih* 

surrounds  it;  nop.  in  1851,  37,1»62.    Tlie  town  preceding,  earl   of  I^eiccstcr,  the   favorite  cf 

stands  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  from  Hinningham,  Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  about  1531.  di«.Hl  in  CVr::- 

and  (*ontaii)s  4  churches  and  a  number  of  cliapels  burj*,  Oxfordshire,  Sept.  4, 1 5s*<.  Ho  rair.e  early 

of  various  denominations.    The  charitable  foun-  into  the  service  of  K(lw.ird  VI.,  by  whoen  \< 

dntioiis,  Huch  as  free  sc1kn>1s,  inlirmarie^  und  was  knighted.     In  1550  he  married  Amy.  th< 

industrijil  scliools,  are  numerous.     In  addition  daughter  and  hein's<«s  of  Sir  John  Hob«art«  tLtf 

to  thei>e  theru  are  a  grammar  school  founded  nuptials  l>eing  solemnized  in  prKS««no«  of  tb* 

in  the  nigii  of  Elizabeth,  many  literary  and  young  king.     In    the  fir^t   year  of  Mary  be 

scientific  MN'ii'tie^,  and  a  inuM»nm  of  naturid  cu-  was  iinpriivinetl  and  I'^mdvinnetl  with  hU  f&:S«r 

riositics.  The  neighborhood  furmshes  almost  in-  for  the  attempt  to  tranalcr  the  lucoiAaoa  ta 
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Ladj  Jane  Grej,  but  the  sentence  of  death  she  should  be  secretly  despatched  by  poison; 

was  soon  remitted,  and  he  was  afterward  re-  and  in  1587  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  his 

stored  in  blood.    On  the  accession  of  Eliza-  adminbtration  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was 

beth  he  met  with  rapid  preferment,  his  elegant  soon  recalled.    In  1588,  when  the  Spanish  ar- 

and  courtly  address  winning  for  him  the  chief  mada  menaced  the  kingdom,  he  received  an 

place  in  the  personal  esteem  of  the  queen.   He  almost  onprecedented  share  of  the  royal  au- 

was  made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  thority,  being  nominated  to  the  new  ofiBce  of 

garter,  and  privy  councillor,  and  was  enabled  to  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  he 

maintain  the  splendor  of  his  station  by  grants  of  commanded  the  forces  at  Tilbury  for  the  defence 

manors  and  castles.    The  queen  was  deliglited  of  the  capital,  which  were  reviewed  by  the 

with  his  society,  and  their  intimacy  was  the  oc-  queen.    lie  set  out  thence  for  his  castle  of  Ken- 

casion  of  scandal,  and  of  a  belief  that  he  was  ilworth.but  was  attacked  with  a  violent  malady, 

encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  sover-  and  diea  on  the  way.  Notwithstanding  his  disso- 

eign.    In  1560  his  countess  died,  not  without  lute  life,  he  affected  in  his  letters  a  religious  style, 

suspicion  of  violence,  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  frequented  sermons,  observed  fasts,  and  gave 

Cumnor,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  was  living  lands  for  charitable  endowments.    He  erected 

in  retirement ;  and  when,  soon  after,  the  Eng-  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  and  gave  its  master- 

lish  queen  proposed  the  marriage  of  Dudley  ship  to  a  Puritan  divine.    The  first  marriage  of 

with  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  latter  declined  the  Leicester  is  the  theme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  nov- 

offer,  on  the  ground  that  Dudley  was  the  cho-  el  of  "  Eenilworth." — Sib  Robebt,  son  of  the 

sen  spouse  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  only  to  preceding  by  Ladv  ShefiBeld,  born  in  Sheen,  Sur- 

exalt  his  dignity  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  rey,  in  1578,  died  near  Florence  in  1639.    He 

to  reject  the  hand  of  some  other  princess.    In  fitted  out  a  maritime  expedition  at  his  own  ex- 

1564  he  was  created  baron  of  Denbigh  and  earl  pense,  with  which  he  sailed  to  America  in  1594, 

of  Leicester,  and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  and  captured  some  Spanish  vessels.     In  1596 

university  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  formerly  been  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Oadiz. 

high  steward  ofthatofOambridge,  and  his  favor  On  his  return  to  England  he  attempted  to  es- 

at  court  caused  other  important  offices  through-  tablish  his  legitimacy  and  secure  his  paternal 

out  the  kingdom  to  be  conferred  upon  him.    He  estates,  but  was  defeated  in  his  efforts  by  his 

soon  after  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Lady  father^s  widow,  the  countess  of  Essex.    He  soon 

Douglas  Howard,  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  after,  though  a  married  man,  seduced  the  daugh- 

bore  him  a  son,  and  claimed  to  have  been  pri-  ter  of  Sir  Bobert  Southwell,  fled  with  her  to 

vately  married  to  him.    In  1575  he  was  at  the  Florence,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  earl  of 

height  of  his  power,  and  had  the  honor  of  en  Warwick,  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  grand 

tertaining  the  queen  for  17  days  at  his  castle  of  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  duke  of  the  holy  Ho- 

Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  decoration  man  empire.    He  now  added  to  his  former  title 

of  which  he  is  said  by  Dugdale  to  have  expended  that  of  duke  of  Northumberland.    Meanwhile 

£60,000,  and  the  pageants  and  festivities  on  the  his  estates  in  England  were  confiscated,  and  he 

occasion  were  hardly  surpassed  in  magnificence  was  ouUawed,  but  at  the  Tuscan  court  his  honors 

even  in  that  splendid  reign.    At  what  time  he  increased.    By  draining  a  vast  morass  between 

abandoned  Lady  Sheffield  for  the  countess  of  Es-  Pisa  and  the  sea  he  made  Leghorn  a  large 

sex  is  uncertain,  but  in  1576  he  secretly  married  and  beautiful  town.    He  improved  its  harbor, 

the  latter,  immediately  after  she  had  become  a  caused  the  duke  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  drew 

widow.    This  marriage  was  at  length  revealed  many  English  merchants  to  settle  there,  and 

to  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  enraged  that  she  was  having  received  for  his  services  a  liberal  pen- 

with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  committing  him  to  sion,  built  a  noble  palace  in  the  capital,  and 

the  tower,  and  she  never  forgave  the  woman  who  beautified  his  country  seat  of  Carbello,  8  miles 

had  gained  his  love.    Even  the  young  earl  of  from  Florence.    He  patronized  literature,  and 

Essex,  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  pleaded  for  was  himself  the  author  of  several  works,  the 

his  mother  in  vain.     A  virulent  and  skilfully  hestknownof  yrhicti  \ah\a  Iklareano del  tnare^ 

written  book  against  him,  entitled  "  Leicester^  a  remarkable  collection  of  tracts  on  commerce 

Commonweal^,*'  was  published  in  1584,  and  and  navigation  (Florence,  1680, 1646 ;  there  is 

was  many  times  reprinted  under  different  titles,  a  copy  in  the  British  museum  dated  1661). — 

The  queen  at  length  pronounced  the  anonymous  The  castle  of  Dudley  belonged  to  the  family  of 

author  of  it  an  ^*  incarnate  devil,'*  and  commanded  Sutton  till  in  1 697  it  passed  l^y  marriage  to  that 

her  council  to  contradict  it  on  her  own  personal  of  Ward.    John  Wara  (died  in  1774)  was  cre- 

knowledge  and  authority.     In  1585  he  com-  ated  (1768)  viscount  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  and 

manded  the  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  this  viscounty  continued  till  it  became  extinct 

and  received  from  the  United  Provinces  the  of-  at  the  death  of  John  William  Ward  (1781-18881 

fioe  of  captain-general,  and  the  whole  control  of  who  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1802,  and 

their  army  and  finances.    This  triumph  of  his  became  secretary  of  state  under  Oanning^  April 

ambition  offended  Elizabeth,  and  his  ill  success  8, 1827.    He  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
in  the  field  against  Alexander  Famese  disap-       DUDLEY,  the  name  of  several  royal  officers  <4 

pointed  the  Hollanders.    In  1586  he  was  called  Massachusetts. — Thomas,  governor  of  the  prov- 

back  to  England  to  give  his  advice  in  the  case  of  ince,  bom  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1576, 

the  queen  of  the  Soots,  and  recommended  that  died  in  Boxbnry,  Mass.,  Joly  81, 1652.    In  1680 
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he  came  to  MussachnsetU  with  the  commission  oeas,  where  trephining  had  b«en  tried  befon  bf 

of  depaty  governor,  and  he  was  afterward  cho-  another  surgeon  for  snppoeed  water  on  the  braiL 

sen  governor  in  the  jears  1684,  1640,  1645,  For  the  last  5  years  Dr,  Dadlej  ham  withdnvi 

and  1650.    lie  was  a  man  of  intecritj  and  from  active  practice.    He  resides  at  T^Tingtop^ 

piety,  thongh  intolerant,  like  most  of  his  gener-  £y.,  and  has  published  several  inedical  tamjx 

ation. — Joseph,  governorof  the  province,  son  of  DUDLEY,  Charles  Edwabxs,  an  Amcnoa 

the  preceding,  born  Sept.  23, 1647,  died  in  Rox-  senator,  bom  at  Johnson  Hall,  Staflbrdshbe, 

bury,  April  2, 1720.    Ho  was  graduated  at  liar-  £ngIand,May  23,1780,  died  in  Jan.  1S4 1.    Aittf 

vard  college  in  1665,  served  in  the  Indian  war  the  death  of  his  father  he  came  with  hiaiDOCur 

in  1675,  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1784.    On  reaching  naa* 

province  in  1682,  appointed  president  of  New  hood  he  entered  into  trade  in  that  town,  and 

England  in  1686,  superseded  by  Andros  a  few  mode  at  least  one  voyage  to  the  East  Indicf 


tenant-governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  final-  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dntch  £uiuImi 

ly  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1702  to  1715.  of  that  citv.    Two  years  later  he  removed  ^ 

He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  a  Albany,    ile  was  elected  state  senator  for  I  ne> 

scholar. — ^Paul,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  chief  cessivo  terms  in  1820-^  maror  of  the  axj 

justice  of  the  province,  bom  Sept  8, 1675,  died  in  1821  and  1828,  and  in  1829  t.  S.  senator  ts 

iuRoxbury,  Jan.21,1751.    He  was  graduated  at  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  4  yean  of 

Harvard  college  in  1690,  and  afterward  studied  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had  resigned  to  a«BBi 

law  in  London.   He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  the  duties  of  ffovemor  of  the  state  of  N«v 

1702,  with  the  commission  of  attorney-general.  York.    Mr.  Dudley  was  particnlarlT  fond  <yf  »- 

In  1718  he  was  appointed  judge,  and  on  the  death  tronomicol  science,  and  had  long  ^meriibcd  the 

of  Lyndo  in  1745,  became  chief  justice.    Br  his  hope  that  it  would  receive  greater  attention  ia 

will  ho  bequeathed  £100  to  Harvard  college,  this  country.    His  wishes  received  their  accoe- 

tlie  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  plishmcnt  m  1856,  in  the  erection  and  endow« 

support  of  an  annual  lecture.    This  lecture  is  ment  of  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  i» 

called  from  its  founder  the  Dudleian  lecture,  and,  which  his  widow  has  contributed  the  mnni&vttt 

according  to  the  direction  of  the  founder,  is  de-  sum  of  $70,000.    This  institution  is  sopplacd 

livcred  on  one  of  4  subjects  which  are  treated  with  the  best  instruments  for  astronomical  per- 

of  in  succession.    The  1st  of  these  is  natural  re-  poses  to  be  obtained  in  the  United  State*  or 

ligion ;  the  2d,  the  Christian  religion ;  the  3d,  Europe,  and  with  all  the  appliances  nettmagr 

the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  for  rendering  it  a  complete  ohfierratory. 

the  4tli,  to  explain,  maintain,  and  prove  the  va»  DUDLEY,  Sib  Hinbt   Batk,  an    £ngiii& 

lidity  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  according  to  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Fennv  Cocnp^^c 

the  ancient  custom  in  New  England.     He  was  a  Warwickshire,  Aug.  25, 1745,  died  Feb.  1. 1*2*. 

fellow  of  tlio  royal  society,  and  beside  12  trea-  Not  finding  the  emoluments  of  his  curacy  »u£- 

tisos  chiefiy  on  natural  history,  in  the  **  TraDs-  cicnt  for  his  convivial  taster  he  turned  'hl>  a:- 

actions  '*  of  that  ass<Kiation,  published  a  work  tcntion  to  literature,  established  seven!  n^v*- 

against  the  church  of  Rome.  papers,  among  others  the  *'  Morning  Pue>t"  aztd 

DUDLEY,  BENJAMiyWixsLOw,  an  American  "Morning  Herald,**  and  also  wrote  suue  d.i- 

surgcon,  born  in  SiK>ttsylvania  CO.,  Ya.,  in  17^5.  matic  works.    His  original  name  wa»  lUnrr 

Ho  received  his  education  at  Transylvania  uni-  Bate,  but  in  accordance  with  tl^e  will  of  a  rtl^ 

versitVf  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  attended  lectures  tivo  wlio  Icfl  him  some  property,  be  a«ecni<d 

at  the  medical  m^1ux)1   of   the  university  of  in  1784  that  of  Dudley,     lie  was  made  a  han> 

Penusylvania  in  Philadelphia,  whore  he  took  net  in  1812,  and  subsequently  obtaiutfd  a  {»rt» 

his  modicjd  degree  in  180C.     In  1810  he  went  hernial  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely. 

to  Europe  for  the  further  study  of  his  pn)fe^  DUEL  a  premeditated  coniliat  between  tvo 

sion,  where  he  remained  as  the  pupil  of  Sir  persons,  with  deadly  weapt^ns.  for  the  pcry^^M 

Astley  Cooper,  the  elder  Cline,  and  Abemethy,  of  deoi<]ing  tome  H|H.H*ial  difTerenoe  or  i^uatt^ 

in  Ix>nclon,  and  Larrey,  Dultois,  and  Hover,  in  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  considered  in  acusn- 

Paris,  till  1814.     On  his  return  he  establislied  prehensive  sen5¥»,  though  what  ii  now  ur«ier* 

him<^lf  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  July,  1814,  and  on  stooil  n>ecifica11y  by  the  term  date^  frr«a  t^ 

tlie  day  of  commencing  practice,  i)erfonned  two  first  half  of  thi'  ICih  century.     Tlie  aixx^ucii 

difficult  oi)erations  that  for  strangulated  her-  of  single  cotnUitM  that  oticurred   in    anu^'i^rj 

nia,  and  trephining  in  a  case  of  fractured  skull,  are  nuinerou;*,  and  are  to  bo  fnund  in  U^:h  ^ot- 

The  oi»eration  for  stone  in  the  Madder,  always  crvd  and  |>rot>\ne  history,  and  in  iMX'trr.     Tie 

a  formidable  one,  though  of  comparative  fre-  celebrate<l   single  combat  of  T.   Jlanlius  T.  r* 

quency,  has  wun  him  a  high  de^i^e  of  repu-  quatus  with  a  gigantic  (iaul  in  the  %Mr  of  ^^I 

tation.     lie  has  operated  for  this  disease  207  n.  C..  and  otlu-r  iii)«tance%  prove  that  the  duel 

times  and  only  lost  5  patients,  and  has  had  occa-  waa  not  unknown  to  the  nouiana^  thooi:h  the 

sion  to  repeat  tlie  operation  in  but  one  instance,  story  that  Antony  challenged  t>ctaTia»  to  «ing> 

Recently  lie  has  applied  a  ligature  to  the  carotid  combat  may  be  an  invention.    The  Grv*eks  t(H\ 

artery  for  aneurism  within  the  skull  with  sue*  were  no  strangcn  to  it,  and  many  a  aingie  cum- 
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bat  of  mortals  and  gods  is  immortalized  in  the  mnch  attention,  and  from  their  lugh  rank  a 
Iliad ;  and  the  fight  between  David  and  Goliath  most  pernicious  example  was  set  to  the  hot  spir- 
has  often  been  mentioned  to  show  that  the  Jews  its  of  the  time.  It  became  the  custom  to  decide 
and  other  Asiatics  were  acquainted  with  the  disputes  with  the  sword,  and  from  that  period 
practice.  The  Arabs  of  Mohammed's  time  knew  dates  the  modern  duel  "as  far  as  it  relates  to 
1^  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  has  been  reoog-  mortal  combat  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor."  It 
nized  in  almost  every  communitj.  The  barba-  was  reported  that  Francis  nad  offered  to  fight 
rians  who  overran  the  Roman  empire  gave  to  an  eminent  Oerman  who  had  offended  him,  but 
duelling  its  modern  character,  which  is  l^lieved  who  had  declined  the  proffered  meeting.  Duel- 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  wager  of  battle,  or  ling  became  the  rage  in  France,  and  has  so  con- 
judicial  combat,  the  object  of  which  was  to  vindi-  tinned  until  now.  The  lapse  of  8  centuries 
cate  the  innocent  To  rude  races,  bj  whom  couiv  appears  not  to  have  changed  the  character  of 
age  was  held  in  the  highest  honor,  the  belief  was  irench  duelling,  and  the  combats  in  which  some 
natural  that  success  in  combat  was  the  test  of  of  Henry  IIL'si?»t^ium«  distinguished  themselves 
truth.  The  trial  by  combat  was  legalized  as  were  in  no  respect  worse  than  that  in  which  a 
early  as  A.  D.  501 ;  the  practice  extended,  and  Paris  editor  was  stabbed  by  an  army  officer  in 
was  maintained  for  centuries  after  the  modes  of  1858.  The  party  dissennons  and  civil  wars  of 
thought  in  which  it  originated  had  disappeared.  France  that  raged  during  the  last  30  years  of  the 
It  was  recognized  as  legal  in  England  as  late  rule  of  the  house  of  Yalois,  and  in  the  early  part 
as  1818  by  the  highest  law  court,  and  was  abol-  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon  king,  naturally 
ished  bv  parliament  in  1819 ;  but  in  France  its  tended  to  nu^e  duelling  more  common  and 
judicial  character  was  never  formally  admitted  more  savage  than  it  could  have  been  under  other 
after  1547.  It  belonged  to  the  list  of  ordeals,  circumstances.  Itwastheage,too,ofassas8ina- 
and  the  solemnities  that  attended  its  observance  tion,  which  shows  that  duelling  does  not  neces- 
were  calculated  to  impose  upon  men's  minds,  sarily  imply  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  of 
and  to  give  it  the  force  that  proceeds  from  pcur-  honor.  Henry  FV.  has  been  praised  for  the  ef- 
manence.  Jurists  and  churchmen  upheld  it^  forts  which  he  made  to  prevent  duelling,  but  his 
and  monarchs  were  its  patrons  and  regulators,  practice  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  lus  edicts, 
This  class  of  duels  became  so  common  that  va-  and  few  sovereigns  have  done  more  to  make 
rious  attempts  were  made  to  lessen  their  num-  single  combats  feshionable.  It  is  asserted  ^at 
ber.  By  the  truce  of  God,  1041,  they  could  in  his  reign  4,000  persons  fell  in  such  combats, 
not  be  fought  from  Wednesday  to  Monday,  the  and  that  he  granted  14,000  pardons  for  duel- 
days  intervening  being  sacred  to  Christ's  pas-  ling ;  yet  among  his  edicts  was  one  that  made 
sion.  In  1167  an  edict  forbade  duels  upon  duelling  a  crime  against  royalty,  punishable  with 
claims  that  did  not  exceed  21<2.,  a  circumstance  death.  He  further  required  that  persons  who  had 
that  shows  their  absurdity,  for  even  allowing  quarrelled  should  submit  their  grievances  to  the 
largely  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  governor  of  their  province,  to  belaid  before  the 
the  sum  mentioned  was  less  than  a  dollar.  The  marshals  of  France  and  the  constable,  thus  seek- 
occurrence  of  the  crusades  and  the  study  of  the  ing  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  had  originated 
civil  law  had  some  effect  in  abating  personal  with  Charles  IX.,  to  establish  the  jurisdiction 
combats. — ^France  was  the  country  in  which  the  of  the  court  of  honor.  Louis  XIII.  treated 
duel  was  most  common,  and  in  the  reign  of  duellists  as  his  father  had,  though  justice  was 
the  chivalricFrancisI.it  assumed  the  character  done  in  the  case  of  the  infamous  Bouteville, 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  That  king  one  of  the  Montmorencys,  and  the  worst  duel- 
laid  down  the  principle  ^*  that  the  lie  was  never  list  of  his  day,  who,  bv  the  influence  of  Riche- 
to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  lieu,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Louis  XIV. 
base-bom  fellow ;"  and  lies  were  divided  into  set  his  £Eice  against  duelling,  and  the  autocratio 
82  categories,  each  having  its  own  particular  poation  to  which  he  attiuned  enabled  him  to 
mode  of  satisfaction.  But  it  was  the  •  king^s  lessen  its  frequency,  though  it  had  been  in* 
conduct  that  had  the  most  influence  on  ue  creased  by  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  early 
minds  of  fighting  men.  The  personal  quarrel  part  of  his  reign.  Edict  after  edict  was  issued 
between  him  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  was  by  him  against  it,  and  courts  of  honor  were 
one  of  the  scandals  of  that  age,  and  grew  out  instituted  for  its  prevention.  The  regency  re- 
of  the  determination  of  the  former  to  break  vived  duelling,  which  Louis  XY.  sought  to  stop, 
the  promises  which,  as  a  prisoner,  after  the  but  with  littie  effect.  John  Law  was  a  noted 
batUe  of  Pavia,  he  had  made  to  the  latter,  in  duellist,  and  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  another, 
order  to  obtain  his  freedom.  The  emperor  while  St.  Evremont  and  St.  Foix  carried  duel- 
accused  the  king  of  violating  his  pledge,  and  ling  to  such  perfection  that  they  well  nigh  made 
proposed  to  make  his  accusation  g(x>d  with  his  it  a  farce.  The  reign  that  ushered  in  the  revo- 
sword.  Francis  returned  the  lie  in  coarse  terms,  lution  had  its  share  of  duels,  a  party  to  one  of 
and  offered  to  meet  his  rival  in  arms  at  any  which  was  the  count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles 
place  he  might  name.  Charles  named  the  banks  X.,  his  antagonist  being  the  duke  de  Bourbon- 
of  the  Bidassoa,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  Cond^,  while  two  of  the  most  famous  swords- 
restored  Francis  to  liberty.  Bv  ouibbling,  the  men  were  t^e  chevalier  d'Eon  and  the  chevalier 
king  prevented  the  meeting  he  haa  appeared  to  de  St  Georges.  The  duke  de  Lauzun,  who 
desire.    The  violence  of  the  disputants  exdted  served  in  the  forces  that  were  sent  to  aid  the 
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United  States,  was  a  noted  dncllist    It  is  a  on-  individoa]  combats  bare  been  rare  in  Spain,  and 
rious  circamstance  that  in  the  last  duel  of  any  it  was  probably  bis  Irish  blood  that  caused  the 
moment  fought  under  the  old  monarchy,  the  Carlist  O^Donnell  to  challenge  the  Christino 
principal  party  was  a  man  who  has  exposed  ad-  Lopez — a  cballense  that  was  accepted,  bat  led 
mirably  the  absurdity  of  duelling,  and  who  was  to  no  fight    Duelling  is  even  less  oomnxm  in 
imprisoned  for  fighting  by  tho  court  of  honor,  Portugal  than  it  is  in  Spain. — Doeb  were  fk- 
which  was  presided  over  by  Richelieu,  then  more  vored  by  the  northern  races,  and  in  Denmark 
than  90  years  old.    The 'first  tendency  of  tho  women  were  not  allowed  champions  as  in  other 
revolution  was  to  suppress  duelling,  both  on  countries,  but  compelled  to  do  their  own  fi^t- 
partisan  and  patriotic  grounds.    It  was  looked  ing,  though  certain  advantages  were  permitted 
upon  as  aristocratic,  and  the  life  of  every  man  them,  which  enabled  them  to  assert  tbetr  sape- 
was  said  to  belong  to  his  country.     When  the  riority.    In  Norway  this  s^ies  of  combat  was 
reaction  commenced  duelling  was  revived,  and  held  in  high  honor,  bat  in  Sweden  it  was  Domi- 
all  the  more  r^idily  and  universally  because  of  nally  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.    Gos- 
the  ascendency  of  the  military.    Napoleon  was  tavus  Adolpbns  was  especially  opnosed  to  dni:!- 
averse  to  duelling,  but  had  to  tolerate  it,  even  Hog,  and  on  one  occasion  prepared  a  gallows  for 
while  expressing  hb  contempt  for  duellists,  that  party  who  should  survive  a  partieolar  coo- 
Ttie  story  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  challenged  bat;  yet  he  offered  the ''satisfaction  of  a  gentle- 
him  at  Acre,  and  that  he  answered  he  would  man"  to  an  ofilcer  whom  he  had  strack. — In  G«r^ 
fight  a  Marlborough,  is  an  invention;  but  when  many  duelling  is  much  lees  in  Togoe  than  in 
Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  message,  his  France,  excepting  among  stndents  in  the  nni- 
answer  was  that  he  would  order  a  fencing  mas-  versities.    In  Austria  and  Hanover  the  ancJcnt 
ter  to  attend  him  as  a  plenipotentiary.    The  laws  on  tho  subject,  inflicting  long  and  rigorocs 
most  celebrated  duels  in  France  since  the  revo-  imprisonment  upon  those  who  kill  or  maim  their 
lution  were  between  Gen.  Gourgaud  and  Count  antagonists,  are  still  in  force,  and  in  the  latter 
Segur,  Col.  Pep^  and  Lamartine,  Bugcaud  and  country  tho  sentence  of  death  may  still  be  pn>- 
Dulong,  Armand  Carrel  and  £mile  do  Girardin  nounced  whenever  homicide  resnlts  from  a  pre- 
(in  which  tlio  fonner  lost  his  life),  Thiers  and  determination  of  fighting  for  life  or  death.     A 
Bixio,  Proudhon  the  socialist  and  Felix  Pyat«  bw  was  passed  in  Saxony,  Aug.  IS.  1865,  pan- 
Since  1887  duellists  and  their  seconds  are  liable  bhing  such  extreme  cases  of  premeditated  boin- 
to  the  criminal  law  in  France  for  anv  homicide  icide  with  imprisonment,  varyiiq;  from  4  to  *J0 
or  manslaughter  resulting  frt>m  the  duel,  but  in  years;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  b  fimited  to  a 
tlie  conduct  of  the  trial  much  discretionary  now-  sliort  time,  not  only  in  Saxony,  bat  throagboat 
er  b  left  to  tlie  prosecuting  magistrate.    There  Germany.    Tribunab  of  honor  for  military  men 
have  been  female  dueb  in  France ;  a  celebrated  have  existed  in  Prussb  since  July  20;  ISid,  for 
one  was  fought  under  the  regency  between  Ma-  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  contending  parties 
dame  de  Nesle  and  the  countess  de  Polignac,  for  when  it  can  be  done  m-ithout  pnjudice  to  the  mil- 
the  posse<tsion  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu.    There  itary  code  of  honor.     If  reconciliation  b  impos- 
was  another  female  duel  as  lute  as  1S27,  and  in  sible,  the  duel  takes  place;  if  no  iiyury  Lh  duDe. 
1828  one  between  a  young  girl  and  a  soldier  the    imprisonment  never  exceedii  6  monti**: 
who  hod  betrayed  her,  and  between  a  French  and  even  if  it  prove  fatal,  never  more  tLui  4 
and  a  (ierman  woman,  who  were  both  in  love  years.    The  duel  which  created  tlie  greatest  k  a* 
with  a  painter. — Italy  ha<«  not  been  much  behind  sation  in  I^rlin  withifi  the  last  few  v ears  «a» 
France  in  duelling,  and  it  was  the  land  of  punc-  fought  in  lS5CI»etween  ilinckeldey,  the  prv>i'.er.& 
tilio  in  those  days  when  the  duel  was  establirtliing  of  (K>lice,  and  Kochow,  a  nobleman  and  un  am. v 
itsi'lf  in  the  latter  country.  The  Italians  excelled  ofiioer,  in  which  the  funner  lo^t  hU  li:V. — ilu^ 
in  the  u^  of  the  lighter  dc^Tiptions  of  weap-  sia  has  known  little  of  the  duel,  tlie  larita>t:oaI 
ons,  and  among  the  multitudes  of  them  who  TM»int  of  honor  being  there  m^tstly  intx^n;  rv- 
swanned  over  the  world,  adventurers  of  all  kind:*,  nennble.   Russians  when  ubntad,  however.  I.  s\  v 
not  a  few  were  te:ichers  of  the  use  of  arms,  shown  a  readiness  to  fight  in  !>in(;I«ct>m ha: «, .  :o 
Public  opinion  favorc<l  duelling,  but  it  could  equal  to  their  steadim^»6  in  the  battlefield,    i.^o 
not  prevent  assosMuation,  which  was  as  fre-  Poles  have  proved  theni!selve.4  stanch  duel]»*!% 
quent  as  if  the  other  art  of  killing  had  been  un-  and  the  judicial  combat  was  frequent  in  old  IV- 
known.    The  Italians  are  mn^'UiHHl  of  a^nduct-  land.    The  NetherUnds  have  closely  izntuto: 
ing  their  duels  treacherously,  but  tho  ]>raciices  France,  both   in   duelling  and  in  al<»r.;vr  »:- 
charged  on  them  might  ea>ily  bo  paralleled  by  tempts  to  siippn-s4  it.     A  new  law  on  «lut '.!.:  p 
facts  taken  fn)m  the  history  of  French  duellists,  was  pa.s&ed  in  lkl;num  in  1841. — I:  l.a*  Iw:. 
^—Sin^rle  combats  were  4»f  onlinary  occurrence  asserted  that  sin^rle  comitate  wore  iL!r»*i!yj«-rd 
in  Spain  during  the  long  coni<^>t  K-t ween  tho  into  Kngland  by  the  Normani*.   Tlu-v  art*  *.»  il  :•• 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  and  duolling  wa4  have  inst it uteil  tho  wagiT  of  battle.  fn>r:i«;..ia 
sometiniis  encouraged  by  laws  which  at  other  duellim?  prtKHHjde<l,  and  which   it    i*  Ulitwc 
times  were  directed  against  it.     In  1519  Clmrles  was  unknown  to  the  Saxons.     Yet  Ijq>[>e^U  r^ 
V.  issued  an  e«lict  for  its  suppression;  though,  static  that   "  William   the  Cooqoeror  jf'^.ik* 
as  we  have  K'cn,  it  was  his  conduct  in  his  »li*-  of  tho  judicial  combat  as  a  known  Kr^.i-h 
pute  with  tho  French  king  that  gave  to  the  prac-  custom.**     It  was  a  favorite  motUt  of  pf\x  *  dure, 
flee  its  power  in  modem  times.    Of  bto  years  and  was  not  formally  abolished  nntu  tL«  U>t 
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year  of  the  reign  of  Gkorge  III. ;  and  as  late  as  strength  of  the  onstom— ea3rs :  "  In  the  dnke  of 
1774  it  was  defended  bj  some  of  the  greatest  Wellington's  case,  no  snch  imputation  coidd 
men  of  England.  In  the  chivalrons  times  there  have  been  hazarded,  and  his  forbearance  under 
were  numerous  personal  combats  in  England,  but  insult  would  have  been  esteemed  by  his  country 
they  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  duelling ;  as  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  vexatious  annoy- 
and  duels  may  properly  be  sdd  to  have  com-  ance,  and  would  have  been  appreciated  as  a 
menoed  in  tliat  kingdom  about  the  same  time  proof  both  that  his  temper  was  under  the  serene 
^at  Uiey  did  in  France,  so  wide-spread  was  the  control  of  reason,  and  that  he  disdained  to  avail 
effect  of  the  evil  example  of  Francis!,  and  Charles  himself  of  this  wretched  means  of  exhaling  his 
y.  In  the  reiffu  of  James  I.  there  were  many  passion,  or  satisfying  his  revenge.  The  nation 
duels  between  British  subjects,  one  of  the  most  felt  humiliated  when  they  learned  that  their 
noted  of  which  was  that  fought  between  Lord  gr^sat  hero  had  submitted  to  the  folly  of  a  duel." 
Bruce  and  Sackville,  afterwwd  earl  of  Dorset,  Wellington  might  have  pleaded  the  example  of 
in  which  the  former  was  killed.  The  cavaliers  Marlborough,  who  sought  a  duel  with  Lord 
were  a  class  of  men  with  whom  the  point  of  Paulett,  in  1712,  which  the  latter  took  care  to 
honor  was  likely  to  be  in  as  high  favor  as  it  was  prevent.  In  1885  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  challenged  Mr. 
with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  whose  fantastic  Morgan  O'Connell.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
notions  had  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  duels  in  England  of  late  years  was  that  fought  be- 
France,  and  whose  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  tween  the  earl  of  Cardigan  and  Capt.  Tnckett  in 
ladies*  "  topknots*'  is  among  the  ludicrous  mor-  1840. — ^Ireland  is  that  part  of  the  British  empire 
al  features  of  the'  duello.  Scott  has,  in  **  Wood-  in  which  duelling  has  always  been  most  in  vogue, 
stock"  and  in  *^  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  exhibited  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there  was 
their  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  sermons  scarcely  an  Irishman  of  note  who  had  not  been 
delivered  by  ChiUingworth  before  Charles  I.  "  out,"  and  many  of  them  had  fought  often, 
contains  a  warm  expostulation  against  duelling.  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord  Clare,  Flood,  Burrowes, 
Cromwell  was  a  foe  to  duelling.  After  the  res-  Barrington,  Toler,  and  many  others,  men  of  high 
toration  it  became  still  more  common,  from  positions,  were  among  the  Irish  duellists  of  those 
the  spread  of  French  ideas.  Some  of  the  Eng-  times.  In  1815  Daniel  O'Connell  fought  with  and 
lish  duels  of  that  time  were  of  a  character  in  killed  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin 
perfect  keeping  with  its  loose  morality.  The  corporation,  which  the  former  had  stigmatized  as 
duke  of  Buckingham  killed  Lord  Shrewsbury:  a  '^beggarly"  body ;  and  the  death  of  his  anta^ 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  on  whose  account  the  duel  onist  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  O'Connell  great 
was  fought,  attending  the  duke  as  a  page,  and  grief.  He  afterward  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
then  passing  the  night  with  her  lover.  In  pute  with  Mr.  (subsequently  Sir  Robert)  Peel, 
Anne's  reign,  the  duel  between  the  duke  of  that  would  have  led  to  a  duel  if  ho  had  not  been 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  both  fell,  arrested.  Mr.  Peel  wished  to  fight  the  gentle- 
caused  much  feeling,  from  its  political  character,  man  who  was  to  have  been  Mr.  O^ConneU's  sco- 
and  the  atrocities  that  marked  it.  Duels  be-  ond. — In  Scotland  duels  have  not  been  so  com« 
came  more  numerous  as  society  became  more  men  as  in  Ireland,  yet  the  Scotch  have  always 
orderly,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  evinced  something  more  than  readiness  to  go  to 
Englishmen  took  part  in  them.  William  Pul-  "  the  field  of  honor."  In  1822  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
teney,  leader  of  the  opposition,  fought  Lord  well  known  by  his  work  on  the  United  States, 
Hervey.  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  2  duels.  The  killed  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  son  of  Johnson's 
Byron  and  Chaworth  duel  happened  in  1765.  biographer,  in  a  duel,  which  grew  out  of  gross 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  duels  were  newspaper  attacks  on  the  fonner.  Mr.  Stuart 
frequent ;  among  those  who  fought  in  England  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey, 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Can-  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  went  al- 
nin^,  Castlereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duke  most  the  entire  length  of  upholding  duelling, 
of  Richmond,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Lord  Camel-  and  boldly  assumed  that  the  roan  who  slew  an- 
ford ;  the  last  named,  a  member  of  the  Pitt  other  under  the  circumstances  that  caused  Mr. 
family,  was  the  great  duellist  of  the  time,  and  Stuart  to  slay  Boswell  was  not  guilty  of  mur- 
fell  in  a  duel  in  1804.  In  the  present  reign,  as  der  in  any  sense.  The  court,  while  it  charged 
well  as  in  those  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  that  killing  in  a  duel  was  murder,  declared  that 
there  have  been  some  noted  duels ;  the  strangest  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
of  which  was  that  between  the  duke  of  Wei-  Mr.  Stuart,  and  praised  his  conduct  on  the 
lington  and  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  1829,  the  duke  ground ;  and  when  the  acquittal  was  given,  the 
challenging  the  earl  because  of  the  latter's  hot  court  congratulated  him  on  the  result.  Iliese 
reflections  on  his  conduct  at  the  time  he  deter-  y  incidents,  and  the  stress  which  the  court  laid  on 
mined  upon  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  through  which 
The  duke  fired  at  his  antagonist,  who  fired  in  the  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  assailed  without  provocation, 
dr,  and  then  apologized.  Perhaps  no  duel  of  show  how  strongly  even  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
our  time  had  less  excuse,  because  the  challeng-  ened  men  has  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  duel- 
er's character  for  courase  was  so  completely  ling.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Boswell^  when  a 
established.  Mr.  Roebuck,  after  admitting  that  member  of  parliament,  took  the  principal  part 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  duelling  in  getting  two  old  Scotch  statutes  repealed  that 
is  necessary — an   admission   that  shows  the    were  directed  against  duelling,  one  of  whioh 
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made  the  mere  fighting  of  a  doel,  thongh  it  with  Mr.  Grares  of  Kentackj  in  1838, 
Bhouldhavc  no  evil  result,  punishable  with  death.  Washington,  and  the  former  was  killed.  Tiiis 
— Duelling  has  been  known  in  the  United  States  duel  caused  nearly  as  much  excitement  as  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  settlement,  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  Both  parties  were 
tlie  first  duel  takinj^  place  in  1621,  at  Plymouth,  members  of  congress.  Duels  have  been  nnmcr- 
bctween  two  servmg  men.  Mr.  Sabino  thinks  ous  in  California  since  that  country  becmme  a 
it  possible  that  in  tho  ludicrous  punishment  in-  part  of  the  United  States,  and  soine  of  them 
flicted  on  these  chivalrous  combatants  we  can  find  Lave  been  of  a  very  severe  character.  Formeriy 
tho  cause  of  the  difierence  in  opinion  on  duelling  they  were  very  common  in  the  U.  8.  naTV.  and 
that  exists  between  the  Xorth  and  tho  Soutli.  valuable  lives  were  lost.  It  is  related  of  Ridk- 
They  were  sentenced  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ard  Somers,  who  perished  in  the  Intrepid,  and 
together  for  24  hours,  but  a  portion  of  the  pun-  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  mild  man,  that  b« 
lament  was  remitted.  Castle  island,  in  Boston  fought  three  duels  in  one  day.  CapL  Bolton 
harbor,  is  said  to  have  been  a  duelling  ground  (then  Finch)  shot  Lieut  White,  on  an  island  in 
for  Englishmen.  In  1728,  a  young  man  named  Boston  harbor,  in  1819 ;  but  White  forced  the 
Woodbridge  was  killed  in  a  duel  on  Boston  com-  duel  on  him,  and  felL  In  1830  President  Jack- 
mon,  by  another  young  man  named  Phillips,  son  caused  the  names  of  4  officers  to  be  struck 
They  fought  without  seconds,  in  the  night  time,  from  the  navy  roll  because  they  had  been  en- 
and  with  swords.  Aided  by  some  of  his  friendft,  gaged  in  a  duel.  These  enconnters  have  not 
Phillips  got  on  board  a  man  of  war  and  escaped  been  so  common  in  tho  navy  of  late  rears  ai 
to  France,  where  he  died  a  year  afterward.  A  formerlv.  The  army  has  furnished  <!oelIift«, 
great  sensation  was  caused,  and  a  new  and  se-  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  aerrice, 
vere  law  against  duelling  was  enacted.  There  In  the  northern  states,  tho  force  of  opinion  is 
were  few  duels  in  the  revolution,  the  most  noted  strong  against  duelling ;  yet,  at  the  beginninc 
being  those  between  Gen.  C.  I^e  and  Col.  John  of  the  century,  duelling  was  there  common,  and 
Laurens,  in  which  the  former  was  wounded,  and  several  duels  were  fought  in  Now  England, 
between  Gens.  Cadwallader  and  Conway,  in  while  the  **codc  of  honor^'  was  in  fnll  force  in 
1778,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  sliot  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Five  diots  wen 
head  from  which  ho  recovered.  Button  Gwin-  exchanged  between  Do  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
nett,  one  of  tho  signers  of  tlio  declaration  of  in-  Swart  wont,  in  1802;  and  a  chidlenge  pasMd 
dependence,  from  Georgia,  was  killed  in  a  duel  between  Mr.  Clinton  and  Gen.  Dayton  oi  New 
with  Gen.  Mcintosh,  in  May,  1777.  In  1785  Jersey,  in  1803. — Duels  liave  been  not  nn&eqneat 
Ca|)t  Gunn  challenged  Gen.  Greene  twice,  both  in  the  dificrent  parts  of  British  America,  and  \n 
being  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  threatened  a  per-  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  the  state  of  opin- 
sonal  assault  when  the  latter  refused  to  meet  him.  ion  resembles  nilher  tliat  which  prevails  in  oar 
Greene  wrote  to  Washington,  acknowledging  Bouthem  states  than  the  opinion  of  neighboring 
that  if  ho  thought  his  honor  or  reputation  would  New  England. — By  the  common  law,  wht-n  one 
suffer  from  his  refusal  ho  would  accept  the  dial-  ot  the  parties  to  a  duel  is  killed,  tho  eurriver 
leiifre.  He  was  es]»ec'iully  concerned  as  to  tlie  and  the  tieconds  are  guilty  of  murder;  auil  the 
etfeit  of  his  conduct  on  tho  minds  of  military  participation  in  a  duel  where  there  U  nof;i(al  re- 
men,  and  admitted  his  regard  for  the  opin-  snlt,  either  as  principal  or  second,  i#  regBrd«fd 
ion  of  the  world.  Wasliin;;ton  approved  of  as  a  misdemeanor.  Many  of  the  Mate!>  i»f  the 
his  course  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  not  on  American  I'nion  have,  however,  ni4Hiifi<nl  tit* 
moral  grounds,  but  bi'cause  a  commanding  (»ffi-  rulo  by  legislative  enactment,  and  while  in  hjcw 
cer  is  not  amenable  to  private  colls  for  the  dis-  of  them  the  killing  of  a  man  is  |)Un'b*hal>lc  with 
charge  of  his  public  duty.  Gen.  Hamilton  was  death,  in  others  a  term  of  imitrbM>iimeni  with 
killed  in  a  duel  with  C<»1.  Burr  in  W 4,  the  latter  forfeiture  of  [M>litical  riglits  is  subsitituti'd.  SifK 
being  vioe-jTesident,  and  tlie  former  the  great-  states  require  certain  officers  of  state  to  nuktj 
est  leader  of  the  opjKi^ition.  This  duel  is  al-  oath  either  that  they  have  not  witiiin  a  c^rtjur. 
ways  allowed  tho  first  place  in  the  history  of  time  Injen,  or  will  not  l»e,  ctmcenu-d  in  a  JutI: 
American  private  combats.  That  which  .stands  and  in  nearly  all,  the  duellist  and  his  al<«.t:or> 
next  is  tho  duel  iK'tween  Capts,  Hnrnm  and  are  disqualitiod  from  holding  office  ore  xerci^Lr^ 
Decatur,  the  latter  being  killetl,  and  Barron  se-  tho  elective  franchise  for  lile.  or  for  a  Urm  U 
verely  wounded.  Henry  CLiy  and  John  Kan-  years,  arcon]ingt<»  the  i>Mie  of  the  diiiL  In  tL* 
dolph  fought  in  1826,  and  0;1.  IWnton,  inck»sing  American  naval  and  military  servieo,  an  tS*tr 
his  account  of  the  fight,  says :  *'  Certainly  duel-  implicated  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  offieor.  ei:Lt  r 
ling  is  bad,  and  has  licen  put  down,  but  not  as  princip.il  or  KH^ond,  is  liable  to  li-  ca^^i^rt^ 
quite  S4)  bad  as  its  sul»stituti' — n- vol  vers,  bow  ie  upon  c<»nviction  by  a  court  marti.il;  aijd  tr. 
knives,  blackguarding,  and  street  as.sa^-inations  equ:dly  htrin^'eiit  ]iroviMon  exi>X*  in  tho  artiiU-* 
under  the  pretext  of  K'lf-defenee.'^  (ien.  Jaek-  of  war  regulating  the  Britu^h  military  «*r*i-f. 
fcm  kille<i  M.  Dickinson  in  a  dut-l,  and  was  m-  AH  the  legislation  that  ha<iluvn  diluted  mg^u< 


gaged  in  other  **a!fairs."     Col.  Bent«»n  kilK-il  a  it  in  the  I'nited  States — and  it  is  moclr— ha» 

Hr.  Lucas  and  had  other  duels.     In  l'^41  Mr.  l>een  fruitless;  and  the  l.ibors  of  individual  of 

Clay  was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  with  CkA.  Kiii;:,  the  highest  character  have  been  equallv  bamen, 

then  a  senator  from  Alabama,  ami  eleited  viio-  in  more  tlian  half  the  Tnion. — See  J.  C?.  Millin* 

pre:udent  in  1852.    Mr.  CiUey  of  Maine  fought  gen,  *'  The  Ubtury  of  Duelling**  (9  Tola.  Lundoo, 
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1841) ;  Lorenzo  Sabine,  **  Notes  on  Duels  and  his  academical  duties  with  great  benefit  to  th» 
Duelling,  with  a  preliminary  Historical  Essay''  institution  until  1842,  when  he  retired  on  aooomit 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1855).  of  ill  health,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Mor- 
DU£R,  John,  an  American  lurist,  bom  in  ristown,  N.J.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct  7,  1782,  oied  on  Staten  the '^OonstitutionalJurisprudence  of  the  United 
island,  Aug.  8,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  States,"  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
William  Duer  of  the  revolutionaiy  army,  and  in  Boston  in  1856 ;  of  a  memoir  of  his  mater- 
on  his  mother's  side  a  grandson  of  Gen.  William  nal  grandfather,  Gen.  William  Alexander;  and 
Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the  Scottish  earl-  of  various  occasional  addresses  before  historical 
dom  of  Stirling.  In  his  16th  year  he  enter-  and  literary  societies.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
ed  the  U.  S.  army,  but  after  two  years  left  life  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  Hterary 
the  service  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  articles  to  the  periodical  press  of  New  York, 
and  of  general  literature.  He  commenced  the  DUFAU,  Pibbrb  Abmand,  a  French  publi- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y^  cist,  and  director  of  the  imperial  institution  for 
whence  about  1820  he  removed  to  the  city  of  the  blind  at  Paris,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Feb.  15, 
New  York,  where  he  resided  until  hb  death.  1795.  His  first  impcM'tant  literanr  nndertakins 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis  was  a  continuation  of  Yelly,  Villaret's,  and 
lioners  to  revise  the  statute  law  of  the  state,  Gamier's  general  history  of  IVance.  In  1824 
and  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara  he  published  a  collection  of  the  fundamental 
tion  ofthe  first  half  of  the  work,  his  professional  laws  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
labors  preventing  him  from  giving  more  than  with  notes  upon  the  history  of  liberty  and  of 
occasional  advice  to  his  colleagues  on  the  re-  political  institutions  in  modem  times.  About  the 
mainder.  In  1849,  after  an  honorable  career  at  same  date  appeared  his  work  on  the  '^  PartitioD 
the  bar,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  superior  of  European  Turkey  between  Russia,  Austria, 
court  of  New  York  city,  a  position  which  he  England,  and  the  Greeks,  with  the  Mediation 
filled  until  his  decease.  After  the  death  of  of  France."  From  1880  to  1840  he  was  one 
Chief  Justice  Oakley  in  May,  1857,  he  became  of  the  most  active  writers  of  the  moderate  lib- 
the  presiding  justice  of  the  court.  He  was  a  end  party.  He  assisted  in  editing  the  Tefnpi 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  amended  the  and  the  ChnitUutionnel,  and  was  for  a  time 
state  constitution  in  1821,  but  seldom  took  an  chief  editor  of  the  latter  journal.  He  was  % 
active  part  in  public  afi&irs.  In  1845  he  pub*  teacher  in  the  royal  institution  for  the  blind 
lished  a  *^  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Representations  from  1815  to  1840,  and  its  director  from  1840 
in  Marine  Insurance,"  and  in  1845^^6  a  treatise  until  within  a  recent  period,  when  he  retired 
on  the  **  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  Insurance"  with  the  title  of  honorary  director.  He  took 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  which  has  become  a  standard  an-  part  also  in  founding  and  supporting  other  chari- 
thority  in  the  United  States.  In  1848  he  deli v-  table  institutions,  and  fulfilled  several  publio 
ered  a  discourse  on  the  life,  character,  and  functions  until  obliged  to  devote  himself  ezdnr 
public  services  of  Chancellor  Kent,  which  was  ively  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment  con- 
published,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en-  fided  to  him.  He  continued,  however,  to  write 
gaged  in  editing  '^  Duer's  Reports  "  of  the  deci-  treatises  upon  political  sciences,  and  for  the  ame- 
sions  of  the  superior  court  The  6th  volumei  lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  was 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  was  revised  at  the  same  time  a  contributor  to  some  of  the 
by  him  while  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  leading  French  cyclopedias.  Many  of  his  later 
fracture  of  the  thigh.  Justice  Duer  was  held  in  works  were  crowned  by  the  academy  of  science^ 
great  esteem  for  his  eminent  judicial  abilities,  as  and  one  of  his  earlier  essays  on  the  abolition  of 
well  as  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  (1 830)  by  the  so- 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. —  ciety  of  Christian  morality.  He  has  also  pub- 
WiLUAM  Alexander,  brother  ofthe  preced-  lished,  under  the  name  of  Armand,  several  light 
ing,  a  distinguished  jurist,  born  in  Rhinebeck,  theatrical  pieces.  His  latest  works  are :  Statu- 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8,  1780,  died  in  New  tique  eamparee  des  aveugles  et  des  acnirdt^mueU 
York,  May  81, 1868.  After  serving  for  a  short  (4to.,  1854),  and  De  la  T{form$  du  mont  depUtL 
time  in  1798  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  he  a  memoir  presented  to  the  academy  of  moral 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  science  in  1855. 

the  bar  in  1802,  and  having  practised  for  a  DUFAIJRE,  Jules   Abmakd  Stanislas,  a 

few  years  in  New  York,  removed  to  New  Or*  French  statesman,  and  lawyer,  bom  Dec.  4^ 

leans  to  form  a  professional  partnership  with  1798,  was  councillor  of  state  in  1836,  minister 

Edward  Livingston.    Compelled  by  his  health  of  public  works  in  1889,  a  member  of  the  cham- 

to  return  to  the  north,  he  opened  an  office  in  his  ber  of  deputies  from  1884  to  1848,  and  a  cham- 

native  village,  and  between  1814  and  1820  was  pion  of  constitutional  liberty  until  1844^  when 

a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  taking  a  prom-  he  became  the  leader  of  a  new  moderate  party 

inent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  establishment  midway  between  the  opponents  and  supporters 

of  canals  and  other  important  questions.    In  of  the  government.    Although  opposed  to  the 

1822  he  was  appointed  jndge  oi  the  supremo  agitation  which  caused  the  downtall  of  Louis 

court  in  the  Sd  circuit,  an  office  which  he  held  PhUippe,  he  adhered  to  the  new  republic  in 

until  the  close  of  1829,  when  he  was  elected  1848,  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and  le* 

president  of  Columbia  college.    He  dischai^ged  gislative  assemblies^  and  officiated  as  minister 
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of  the  interior  from  Juno  2  to  Oct  81, 1849.  third  shipwreck  when  near  the  months  of  tlia 

He  was  arrested  on  Doc  2,  1851,  bat  released  Ganges.    Bj  the  first  of  these  mishaps  he  and 

on  the  following  day.    He  has  since  devoted  his  wife  lost  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them, 

himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  plans  of  operation,  his  valuable  library,  and 

and  ho^ds  a  distuignished  position  at  the  bar  of  the  rruits  of  his  carcfnl  and  laborious  study,  wero 

Paris.    In  1858  he  was  one  of  the  council  for  all  lost    His  pocket  Bible,  which  was  picked 

the  defence  in  the  trial  of  Montalembert.  un  by  a  smlor  among  the  rocks  a  day  or  two 

DU  FAY,  Chablss  Francois  de  Cistkbnat,  after  the  wreck,  was  alone  saved.    Arrived  in 

a  French  savant,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1G98,  India,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  he  waa  yci 

died  Jdy  16, 1789.    In  1738  ho  was  elected  to  received  and  welcomed  by  many  of  his  coontiy- 

the  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  was  the  only  men ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  ditin- 

member  of  that  body  who  has  ever  read  papers  dined  to  further  the  special  object  of  the  Chria- 

in  each  of  its  6  different  departments  that  were  tian  adventurer.    They  did  not  oppose  him,  bat 

deemed  worthy  of  publication.    He  made  new  neither  had  they  the  heart  to  succor  him.    Tbo 

researches  concerning  phosphorus,  the  barorae-  well-known  Rammohun  Hoy,  however,  who 

ter,  the  refracting  power  or  crystals,  the  mag-  from  his  position  and  character  could  exerdsa 

net,  and  electricity.    He  introduced  the  theory  considerable  influence  over  the  natives,  entered 

of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  the  vitreous  and  the  warmly  into  the  views  of  Duf^  and  with  his  a^ 

resinous.    Among  the  chief  services  which  he  sistance  a  school  was  commenced  under  a  ba&- 

rendered  to  science  were  those  which  he  per-  ian  tree.    live  young  men  assembled  to  reoeiTt 

iSumed  as  director  of  the  jardin  d€9  plantet.  instruction  from  the  Scottish  missionary.    The 

Dn  Fay  spent  10  years  in  rearranging  and  im-  shade  of  the  banian  tree  was  soon  too  narrow 

proving  it,  and  made  it  the  first  establishment  to  protect  the  scholars  from  the  fervor  of  the 

of  the  kind  in  Europe.    At  his  request  Buffon.  Indian  sun,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  pro- 

who  was  as  yet  only  known  by  his  papers  reaa  vide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  prolectioo 

to  the  academy,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  and  advancement  alike  of  teachers  and  taoadit. 

in  its  superintendence.  From  the  very  outset  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr. 

DUFF,  Alkxandeb,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  Scottish  Duff  to  lead  his  pupils  through  the  entire  range 

missionary,  bom  in  die  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  of  British  literature  and  science,  and  with  all 

in  the  co.  of  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1806.    At  a  this  the  work  of  the  missionary  was  never  for  a 

Tery  early  ago  his  mind  was  directed  to  tlie  day  lost  sight  of.    The  readings  in  claasical  Ht- 

ministry  in  the  established  church  of  Scot-  eraturo  and  the  scientific  and  philosophiod  kc- 

]and ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  him-  tures  were  all  conducted  with  a  definite  end  in 

■elf  for  its  duties,  he  entered  the  univeraity  of  view — the  enfranchisement  of  the  native  mind, 

8t  Andre w^s  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  grad-  and  the  difif^ision  of  the  truth  in  philosophy  and 

luted  in  due  course.     While  a  student  he  be-  soienoe,  accompanied  with  the  daily  reaoing  and 

oame  intimate  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  exer-  critical  and  experimental  exposition  of  the  ScniH 

dsed  a  profound  influeuoo  on  hb  character  and  tures.    Mr.  Duff^s  lubors  vcrv  soon  bogAn  to  tei!, 

the  direction  of  his  career.    He  studied  thcolo-  and  tho  worth  of  the  man,  from  the  bo^nninf. 

gy  in  St  Mary^s  college  in  the  same  university,  was  apparent  both  to  tho  native  population  and 

and  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  duly  licensed  to  tlieir  British  rulers.    His  honesty,  i>enf«verance. 

preach.    During  the  later  years  of  his  academ-  and  zeal,  in  connection  with  his  Varied  gifU  and 

ical  studies  he  was  the  associate  and  bosom  talents,  soon  gave  a  commanding  influence  to 

fnend  of  a  little  circle,  all  of  whose  members  him  and  the  Scottish  college  which  he  had  c#- 

became  well  known  in  the  missionary  field,  tablislied.    In  1848  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  hiK 

among  whom  wero  the  late  John  Adams  and  tlio  tory  of  the  institution.     It  grew  out  of  the  di»- 

lato  John  UrquharL    These  young  men,  while  ruption  in  tho  church  of  Scotland.    On  May  \% 

studying  for  the  ministry,  spent  much  of  tlicir  1843,  nearly  500  ministers  of  tliat  church  scr- 

leisure  time  in  visiting  Uie  poor,  dbtributing  rendered  their  livings  into  the  hands  of  the  »ute, 

tracts,  lM>lding  prayer  meetings,  and  organizing  rather  tlian  submit  in  the  exercise  of  thvir  officjj 

and  superintending  Sabbatli  schools  in  destitute  duties  to  the  interpretation  of  tho  hiw  rt*lahnjc 

parts  of  the  surroimding  country.    By  none  of  to  induction  to  benefices  as  given  by  tho  boprrrae 

the  churches  in  Scotland  liad  any  effort  yet  judicatory,  and  confirmed  by  pari ianK^nu    This 

been  made  to  spread  tho  gospel  among  tho  Uiey  did  on  tho  ground  that  that  intoq^rotatioa 

heathen.     A  more  earnest  spirit  liad  indeed  was  contrary  to  ilio  law  of  Clirist  as  laid  dowv 

been  gaining  ground  in  tho  established  church,  in  tho  Scriptures.    The  aggregate  value  o:'  the 

and  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.   Inglis,  aided  livings  vacate<l  was  $10,00u,0U0.     When  intet- 

by  Chalmers  and  Thomson,  and  others  of  the  ligence  of  this  disruption  reached  Calcntta,  Dr. 

evangelical  party,  a  mission  to  India  was  re-  Duff,  and  t!ic  brethren  who  had  at  intcrrals 

■olved  upon.    Mr.  Duff  was  selected  as  their  come  to  his  hclp«  had  to  consider  tht>  qru^kn 

first  missionary,  and  having  been  ordained  to  whether  they  could  retain  their  ronnectiua  with 

the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  set  sail  toward  tlie  tlie  Scottish  church,  now,  by  the  tnterprrtabott 

dose  of  1829.    During  his  voyage  to  India  ho  ^ven  to  the  law  regarding  benefices,  thurani^y 

was  twice  bhipwrecked,  first  on  a  reef  while  Erastianized,  or  whether  tliey  ought  to  throw  ia 

roundiug  the  cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  again  on  tiieir  lot  with  the  seceding  party,  organised  under 

the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  the  name  of  tho  Free  Protesting  church  of  23col» 
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knd.  There  was  mnch  to  induce  them  to  re-  nio  school  in  Paris.  Having  entered  the  Frenoli 
nuiin  as  they  had  been — ^the  labors  of  12  years,  army,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  1809,  served 
the  complete  organization  of  their  edifices  ana  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  distin- 
plans,  past  saccess,  the  prestige  of  connection  goished  himself  auring  the  Hnndred  Days. 
with  a  wealthy  and  endowed  church,  the  sym-  When  Geneva  was  restored  to  Switzerland,  no 
pathies  of  the  government,  and  then,  on  the  became  a  citizen  of  the  republic ;  was  continued 
other  himd,  their  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  in  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  had  received 
and  ability  of  the  Free  church  to  aid  them  in  under  the  empire,  and  in  1827  was  promoted  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  in  the  car-  that  of  colonel  In  1831  be  was  made  diief 
rying  out  of  their  well  tried  system.  However,  of  the  staff  of  a  corps  destined  to  defend  the 
euided  by  a  clear  conviction  of  duty.  Dr.  Duff  and  neutrality  of  the  republic.  Intrusted  with  the 
his  brethren  at  once  and  unanimously  declared  management  of  tiie  military  school  at  Thun, 
their  adherence  to  the  Free  church,  and  vacated  with  the  survey  of  Switzerland,  and,  as  quar- 
their  honored  and  beloved  institution,  with  all  its  termaster-general,  with  the  reorganization  of 
valuable  library  and  apparatus;  and  we  believe  the  federal  army,  he  performed  his  duties  with 
they  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  step.  On  zeal  and  ability.  When  the  organization  of  Uie 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  1846,  the  Sonderbund,  and  the  apprehended  intervention 
office  of  principal  and  professor  of  theology  in  of  foreign  powers,  seemed  to  threaten  the  eidst- 
the  Free  church  college  in  Scotland  was  offered  ence  of  the  confederation  in  1847,  Dufour,  at 
to  him,  but  was  refused.  He  returned  to  £u-  the  age  of  60.  was  chosen  by  the  diet  command- 
rope  in  1851  to  recruit  his  broken  health ;  but  er-in-chief  of  the  federal  forces,  and  not  only 
instead  of  finding  there  the  necessary  repose,  he  rapidly  suppressed  the  civil  war,  but  also  raised 
entered  on  the  revival  of  the  misdonary  spirit  the  reputation  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  £a- 
amonsr  the  British  people,  and  for  that  purpose  rope.  His  moderation  on  that  occanon  equalled 
visitea  the  churches  even  in  the  remotest  Brit-  his  military  ability.  Being  a  conservative  in  pol- 
ish isles.  In  1854  he  made  a  voyage  to  America,  itics,  the  events  of  1848  lost  him  some  part  of 
and  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  *  his  popularity ;  but  he  has  since  rendered  im- 
April,  and  May,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  in  portant  services  to  his  country  as  a  negotiator 
the  northern  and  western  states,  and  passed  with  foreign  powers,  especidly  in  the  question 
through  Canada.  While  he  was  in  New  York  of  the  relations  of  Tlcino  and  Neufch&tel  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches  met  by  repre-  Austria  and  Prussia.  Shortly  before  the  termi* 
sentation,  and  gave  him  a  firaternal  welcome,  nation  of  the  Neufch&tel  affair,  he  was  again  ap- 
and  the  university  of  New  York  conferred  on  pointed  commander-in-c^ief  of  the  federal  army 
him  the  honorary  decree  of  LL.D.  In  1855  he  in  consequence  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
returned  to  India,  where  he  still  remains,  de-  Prussia.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  in 
voted  with  untiring  industry  to  his  missionary  French,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  De 
labors.  Id  fortification  fermanente  (1824;  2d  edition^ 

DUFFY,  Chables Ga VAN,  an  Irish  journalist  1850);  Oeometrts  pertpeetive^  hd}.^^*l)\  M^ 

and  politician,  bom  in  Ulster  in  1816.    He  em-  tnoirei  tur  VartiUerie  ae»  aneientt  et  sur  ceUe  dm 

braced  the  profession  of  journalism  at  an  early  moyen  dge  n840) ;  Manuel  de  tacti^ue  (1842). 

age,  and  for  several  years  edited  an  influential  DUFR£nOY,  Pikbrk  AjoiAin),  a  French  geol* 

newspaper  at  Belfast.     At  the  same  time  he  ogist  and  mineralogist,  bom  in  Sovran,  Seine* 

pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  subse-  et-Oise,  in  1792,  died  in  Paris,  March  20,  1867. 

quently  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  has  never  His  mother  (bom  in  1765,  died  in  1825)  was  a 

practised.    In  1841  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  poetess  of  some  distinction.  He  entered  the  poly- 

in  1842  he  established  the  *^  Nation,**  a  publi-  tecbnio  school  in  1811,  and  the  school  of  mines 

cation  strongly  in  the  interest  of  O'Connell  and  in  1818.    His  first  essay  appeared  in  1819,  and 

the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  union ;  and  in  was  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  papers  on 

1844  he  was  compromised  in  the  proceedings  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  Mined  for  him 

instituted  against  O^Connell  and  the  prominent  a  high  reputation  in  the  scientino  world.    His 

repealers.     In  1847  he  joined  the  party  of  explorations  in  southern  France  and  in  the 

young  Ireland,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  Pyrene^  led  him  to  develop  the  theory  of  meta* 

tried  with   Smith  O'Brien,   Thomas  Francis  morphism,  according  to  which  the  production 

Meagher,  and  others,  for  sedition,  but  was  ao-  of  many  of  the' newer  rocks  is  explained  by  the 

quitted.    He  then  resumed  the  direction  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  thoee  of  older  date.    He  ez« 

*^  Natioa,^^  in  which  he  advocated  various  social  plored  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  in  his  work  on 

reforms  for  Ireland,  and  between  1852  and  1856  the  subject  {Da  terrains  eoleaniquei  de$  entirom 

represented  New  Ross  in  parliament.    He  has  deNapleti)  he  maintains  that  Herculaneum  and 

since  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  has  been  Pompeii  were  destroyed  by  a  landslide  from  Yo- 

a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  also  suvius,  and  not  by  lava  c^jected  fh>m  the  crater, 

of  the  ministry.    He  is  the  author  of  '^  Ballad  In  concert  with  $Uie  de  Beaumont  he  explored 

Poetry  of  Ireland,"  and  other  publications.  between  1828  and  1886  various  parts  of  fVanoe^ 

DUFOUR,  GuiLLAUMB  Hbxri,  a  Swiss  gen-  England,  and  northem  Spain,  and  the  remark- 

eral,  born  in  Constance  in  1787.    He  was  edu-  able  geological  map  of  France  which  appeared 

cated  in  Geneva,  and  after  the  annexation  of  that  in  1841  was  the  result  of  their  labors.    He  was 

city  to  France  in  1807,  studied  at  the  polytech-  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  England  for  the 
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purpose  of  inrestigatinff  the  effect  of  the  snb-  phia,  in  1848.  Among  his  writinn  are  a  "  Com- 

■titntion  of  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast  in  furnaces  prehensive  Summary  of  Gener:3  Philoaoj  !j 7." 

employed  for  melting  iron.    He  also  investi-  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1S45,  and  a**  CLd» 

gated  the  methods  of  various  metallurgical  oper-  Isook  of  Governments  and  Ci\il  Society."  print- 

ations  in  Great  Britain,  and  published  in  con-  ed  in  1859  in  New  York.    One  of  hi<  latent  pn> 

Jnnction  with  £lie  do  Beaumont,  Coste,  and  dnctions  is  the  ^^  Tenant  IIoa.«e/*  a  wurk  pre<* 

^erdonnet,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  report  pared  from  information  acquired  while  lie  wa.« 

entitled   Voyage  nietallurgique  en  AngUterre  a  member  of  the  legiMaturo  of  New  York. 

(2d  ed.  1837-'39,  2  vols.  8va).    lie  was  one  of  DUGDALE,  Sib  William,  an  English  anti- 

the  most  active  members  of  the  academy  of  qnary,  born  in  Shustoke,  Warwickshin:,  SepL 

miners,  director  of  the  ecoU  des  mineiy  and  pro-  12, 1605,  died  Feb.  10, 1686.     He  was  cducaxcd 

feasor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.    He  intro-  partly  in  the  free  school  of  Coventry,  partly  by 

dnced  a  new  classification  of  minerals  based  his  father,  was  made  pursuivant  at  arm»  extra- 

upon  crystallography,  and  promoted  in  various  ordinary  under  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon  in 

other  ways  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  mete-  1638,  rose  by  degrees  in  theheraldV  college  nntil 

orology.    The  4th  and  last  volume  of  the  2d  he  became  garter  principal  king  at  arms  in  lt;7T, 

and  enlarged  edition  of  his  TraiU  de  mineralo'  and  was  knighted.     In  1641  exact  dratls  of  til 

gie  appeared  in  Paris  in  1S59,  with  an  addi-  the  inonnmenta  in  Westminster  alibey  and  in 

tional  volume  of  illustrations.  many  of  the  clmrches  of  England,  with  co^'ief 

DU  raESNE,  Charlei*.    See  Dr  Caxoe.  of  their  inscriptions,  were  made  under  hi<  soper- 

DU  FRESNO Y,  Charles  AiJ»noNSK,  a  French  intendenco  and  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher 

painter  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  1611,  died  at  Hatton^s  library.    With  Roger  Dodsworth  Le 

Villiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  in  1 665.  His  pictures  projected  the  publication  of  tlie  charters  and 

are  correct,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable,  and  uescriptions  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  kic^- 

he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  dom ;  and  after  having  attended  King  Charles  as 

a  Latin  poem  entitled  De  Arte  Graphiea^  the  Edgehill  and  followed  him  to  Oxford,  he  im- 
^Art  of  Painting,**  which  has  been  3  times  •  proved  a  long  stay  in  that  town  by  colWtic; 

translated  into  English,  viz. :  into  prose  by  Dnr-  rrom  the  Bodleian  and  otlier  libraries  there  ina- 

den  ^4to.  London,  1695),  by  Wills  Q4to.  iT54) ;  terials  for  this  great  work.    From  tlie  tower 

and  into  verse  by  William  Mason,  with  notes  by  records,  the  Cottonian  librar}*,  and  the  papcn  d 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (4 to.,  York,  1783).  Andr6  Du  Chesne  which  he  examined  in  Pari^ 

DUFRESNY,  Charles  Rivi^rb,  a  French  he  gathered  still  more  information;  and  in  16^5 

dramatist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1648,  died  there,  Oct.  the  first  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  Latin 

t^  1724.    He  was  descended  from  Henry  IV.  by  at  Tendon,  under  the  title  of  Monasticon  Ar^gU- 

one  of  the  mistresses  of  that  monarch,  known  canum ;  the  2d  and  3d  vols,  were  i^De<l  in  1661 

ai  la  belle  jardiniere.    In  consequence  of  his  and  1673  ;  a  new  and  enlarged  editii>n.  in  6  vols. 

descent  and  his  talents  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  crown  folio,  was  miblished   in  181T-'3<\  with 

Louis  XIV.,  but  his  improvident  habits  were  plates,  the  cost  of  drawing  and  engravinjj  w!  i.L 

constantly  involving  him  in   embarrassments,  amounted  to  $30,000.   This  edition  was  n  jr.  :.:- 

He  wrote  some  exccllont  comedies  had  great  ed  at  I-ondon  in  8  voU.  fol.  in  1M«>.     SiVvr^I 

akill  as  a  landscai>e  gardener,  and  WAS  known  as  abridgments  of  the  ori;nn.'d  work  have  ^^.i:: 

a  pleafuint  companion  an«l  a  wit.    It  is  rolate<l  of  made  in  Engli-ih.     Amonj:  Dugihde**  oth^r  »v:.- 

him  that  he  married  his  washerwoman  in  onler  tributionsto  history  are  the**  Antiti'iitit,-*  of  \Siz- 

to  avoid  paying  licr  bill.     Among  his  comedies  wickshiro'*  (fi»l.,  lt"»."»r»),  one  of  the  l«e«i  v  ork*  L-f 

which  obtained  the  most  suotvss,  may  be  men-  the  kind  ever  puMishi'*!,  and  the  autlj^r'*  <-h*/ 

tioned  L\*uritde  contradiction^  La  coquitte  de  d*crurrc  :    "Ili^t«»ry  of  St.   PauVs  Cuthv-iml "' 

t illage^  and  Le  fa ux  ttin /•/ re.  His  P^HMft  din r»tA  ( fol.,  1  <»*><) ;  * '  H i-^tory  i»f  I n jKiii k i n g  .i n d  I  »r:» v r.* 

are  jUso  nraised.     A  solortion  of  his  works  was  Ing  of  diwrs  Fonn-J  and  M.Hrshis"  <ful..   ir"'"2; 

publisheu  at  Paris  in  3  vo!'».  in  1*^05.  undertaki-n  .nt  the  inst.anceof  scvoralgintKriKa 

DrCfANNE,  Ar4;i>TiNE  .Toseph  1  Ticket,  an  who  wore  intt-ri-stt-d  in  the  draining  of  IW!'.<^! 

American  |>oct  and  noveli>t,  U^rn  in  IU>>ton  in  I^vel ;   "  Origiutn  Juridiriaf^t,   ur   Hi-tor.il 

1823.     He  has  bocu  a  fn.'iinont  rontrihuior  to  Memoirs  of  the  Kngli^h  l-:iw?s  Conrtsof  .T!>:;<n\ 

the  periodical  press,  having'  written  K'twccn  20  Fonns  of  Trial,  Punishment  in  C;i>5.'i  C'r-r:.::*^ 

and  80  novfleiti-s  nnd  rumances,  .ind  a  great  Ijiw  Writt-rs,"  &c.  (1  »•»•»'•»:  the  *' 15:ir»n..i.^    of 

number  of  mis<vllane<»ns  i)ai»ers  under  various  Knglanil,  or  an  Hi>toriral  Account  of  t?.o  I  in^ 

signatures.     His  i>oetical  w«»rk«  consist  of  the  and  inostmomoraMo Attion-Jof  o;:r F.t;j!>I.  N.- 

"Iron  Harp,*'  *•  Parn:i-su*  in  Pillorj-;'  a  satire,  bility"  itl  vols.  f..l.,  H;7."i-V.i ;  -  A  >!...-   V: -▼ 

the  "  Mission  of  IntoHool,"  a  iKxin  delivere<l  in  of  thelaroTrouMv-iin  Kngl:uid''(0\for'..  l^***.  ; 

New  York  in  1K52,  the  *'(?«»spvl  of  l-'ilH»r,*'  tie-  **  Anoieiil  r>iiuv  in  bearirj:  of  siuh  Kr>:^;*  et 

livere<l  Wfore  the  X.  Y.  mercantile  lilirary  .is-  Honor  :l-*  are  coinininjly  calle'l  Anij>"  (<  »x:.  r\!, 

•Delation  in  ISo:!,  and  a  nunilK-r  of  ^ho^t  p'ieres  16*^2 » ;  **  A  IVrfvrt  <.''>py  <»f  rJl  S:iTn::ion'»  of  the 

originally  appearing  in  newspapers  an<l  in;u;a-  Kubility  Uj  the  (I real  Co\in«-iU  anil  P.\rliamtfnu 

xinea,  whieh  Were  jMiMishedinalargeillu^tr.ited  of  this  liealme.  from  the  X  1.1  X.  of  Henry  the 

edition,  in  Philadolplii.!,  in  Is'ifi.    He  is  nl-o  the  llld.  until  tln-e  ytre-^-iit  Time*"(I.«»ndon,  1^S5\ 

author  of  the  ''Lydian  Queen,'*  a  tnigoily  j-t-r-  Dnplale  al-o  complete*!  the  2d  volnnw  of  8»ir 

formed  at  the  Walnut  street  theatre,  Philade!-  Ilenry  ^^pelman*8  CVnci/tci.    lik  worka  ara  a^ 
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mirable  for  their  aocaracy,  and  his  industry  verted  into  along  and  narrow  canal.    The  lower 

was  almost  incredible.    His  ^  Life,  Diary,  and  paw  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  intennax- 

Correspondence, '*  with  an  index  to  his  MS.  col-  illaries,  and  is  bent  downward  at  the  symphy- 

lections,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  sis;  on  its  anterior  surface  are  8or4roagh  and 

Ashmolean  mnseom  at  Oxford,  was  published  shaJlow  alveoli,  sometimes  contfuning  mdimen* 

at  London  in  182T  by  William  Hamper,  F.8.A.  tary  incisors,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home* 

— ^Qis  son.  Sir  John  Dogdale,  was  Norroy  king^  The  cervical  vertebra)  are  7,  separate;  the  dorsals 

at-arms,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Eng-  18,  with  spinous  processes  bent  back  and  elon- 

lish  nobility.  gated  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  of  the  same 

DUGONG,  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  the  ge-  length  as  the  transverse ;  the  lumbar  8,  with  long 

nus  dugunguB  (Lac6pdde),  or  halicore  (lUiger),  spinous  and  transverse  processes;  one  sacral,  to 

the  only  genus  of  its  family,  and  the  only  un-  which  rudimentary  pelvic  bones  are  suspended; 

disputed  species  of  the  genus ;  the  Malay  name  caudals  about  24,  with  chevron  bones  for  the 

is  duyong^  and  the  scientific  halicore  Indieui  anterior  },  and  becoming  flattened  posteriorly. 

(Desm.)  or  JI.  dugung  (F.  Cuvier).  The  general  The  ribs  are  18,  less  thick  and  dense  than  thoee 

shape  is  fish-like ;  the  head  is  proportionately  of  the  manati,  the  1st  8  attached  by  cartila^ 

small,  and  separated  from  the  body  by  a  slight  to  the  sternum ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  large,  with 

cervical  depression ;  there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anterior  ansle  rounded,  the  posterior  ex- 

the  horizontal  tail  is  crescent-shaped ;  there  are  tended  backward  with  a  concave  margin ;  the 

no  posterior  limbs,  but  the  anterior  are  like  oe-  spine  is  prominent,  and  the  acromion  and  corar 

tacean  paddles  without  any  trace  of  nails  or  di-  coid  processes  are  pointed ;  the  humerus  is  shorty 

vision  into  fingers.    The  upper  lip  is  very  large,  thick,  with  a  prominent  deltoid  ridse ;  the  ra- 

thick,  obliquely  truncated,  forming  a  blunt  snout  dius  and  ulna  are  very  short,  rounded,  anohy- 

such  as  would  be  made  by  cutting  off  an  ele-  losed  together  at  each  end ;  the  carpal  bones 

phant's  trunk  near  the  mouth ;  the  anterior  por-  are  4,  in  2  rows ;  the  thumb  is  rudimentary,  its 

lion  is  covered  with  soft  papillie  with  a  few  metacarpal  bone  small  and  pointed ;  the  other 

stiff  bristles ;  the  lips  have  a  corneous  edging*  metacarpals  are  flattened,  with  8-jointed  pba- 

which  assists  it  in  tearing  sea- weeds  from  the  langes.    The  tongue  is  thick,  the  anterior  upper 

bottom.    In  the  old  animal  the  incisors  are  2  surface  with  cuticular  spines,  and  on  eadi  side 

above  and  none  below,  large,  but  nearly  covered  at  the  base  a  homy,  retroverted,  pointed  prooesfli 

by  the  tumid  and  movable  lip ;  in  the  young.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  2  portions,  the  car- 

the  2  upDer  permanent  incisors  are  preced^  diac  large  and  globular,  the  pyloric  narrower ; 

by  2  deciduous  ones,  and  there  are  6  or  8  lower  at  the  constriction  between  tne  2  are  2  tubular 

incisors  which  fall  and  are  not  succeeded  by  any  caecal  prolongations  as  in  some  pachyderms,  and 

permanent  ones.    The  molars  in  the  adult  are  at  the  cardiac  end  is  a  rounded  glandular  mass  as  in 

^\^  simple  and  elliptical,  in  the  young  |:},  some  rodents;  the  intestines  are  14  times  as  long 

mr  back  on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  jaw ;  as  the  body,  and  the  csecum  is  simple  and  heartp 

the  grinding  surface  presents  an  outer  rim  of  shaped*    The  liver  is  transversely  oblong,  with 

enamel,  with  the  central  ivory  portion  slightly  1  large  and  3  small  lobes ;  the  gall  bladder  is 

depressed ;  they  have  no  proper  roots,  and  grow  present,  elongated,  receiving  bile  directly  from 

as  long  as  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  animal.    The  the  hepatic  ducts ;  the  spleen  is  veiy  small  and 

skin  is  thick  and  smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  rounded.    The  heiEurt  has  its  ventricles  deeply 

bristles ;  the  color  is  bluish  above  and  white  cleft,  not  however  affecting  the  circulation ;  the 

beneath ;  the  mammas  are  2,  and  pectoral ;  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  venr  great^ 

fins  are  used  not  only  for  swimming,  but  for  to  accommodate  the  delay  of  the  blood  in  the 

crawling  along  the  bottom.    The  cranial  bones  lungs  during  submersion.    The  lungs  are  very 

are  dense  and  large,  with  loose  connections  long,  flattened,  ^  as  long  as  the  body;  thesuper- 

whero  any  sutures  exist.     The  intermaxillaries  ficial  air  cells  are  largo,  the  dorsal  extent  is 

are  very  large,  extendihg  back  as  far  as  the  mid-  great,  the  trachea  divides  high  up,  and  the  bron- 

dle  of  the  temporal  foss®,  and  bent  down  at  a  chi  are  long,  as  in  marine  turtles ;  the  cartilages 

right  angle  over  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  continued  spirally  into 

terminating  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  lower  mar-  each  other.    The  sense  of  smell  must  be  dnll; 

gin ;  this  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  very  small  and  convex,  with  a  nicti- 

the  incisors,  one  of  which  is  in  each  intermax-  tating  membrane  beside  the  lids ;  the  external 

illary ;  for  this  reason  also  the  nostrils  are  dis-  orifice  of  the  ear  is  hardly  perceptible ;  the  nasal 

placed  upward,  different  from  the  allied  manati,  openings  are  2  parabolic  slits,  whose  semi-lnnar 

So  that  their  opening  is  turned  up  as  in  the  typ-  edge  performs  the  oflSce  of  a  valve  which  can  be 

icalcetacea;  indeed  this  animal  comes  nearer  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure ;  the  interior  of  the 

than  its  congener  to  the  whales  in  its  forked  cneeks,  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  is  entirely  cov- 

tail,  absence  of  nails,  and  superior  opening  of  ered  with  strong  hairs.    The  usual  length  of  the 

the  nostrils.    The  whole  skull  (and  especially  dugong  is  from  8  to  10  feet,  though  it  has  been 

the  frontal  bones)  is  comparatively  short;  the  seen  as  long  as  20  feet;  it  is  found  in  the  seas  of 

parietal  crests  are  widely  separated ;  there  is  no  the  East  Indies,  especially  in  the  Malayan  arohi- 

bony  tentorium,  no  sella  turcica,  very  few  and  pelago,  never  on  land,  rarely  if  ever  in  fresh 

small  openings  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  water,  but  generally  in  troops  in  shallows  of  the 

ethmoid  bone,  and  the  optic  foramma  are  con-  sea  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than  8  fathomii 
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DUJARDIN',  F£lix,  a  French  natoralist,  bom  dukes  and  peerq  held  the  first  rank,  and  had  a  seat 

In  Tours,  April  5,  1801.    The  son  of  a  watch-  in  parliament,  and  certain  honors  and  preroga* 

maker,  ho  was  obliged  to  learn  with  little  as-  tives  at  court    The  dignity  of  the  second  dass 

Bistance  the  sciences  which  he  has  since  been  or  hereditary  dukes  was  transmissible  to  their 

employed  in  teaching.    From  1827  to  1884  he  male  children,  but  that  of  Uie  dukes  by  brevet 

delivered  public  lectures  in  Tours  upon  geom-  ceased  with  themselves.  The  duod  and  all  other 

etry  and    chemistry  as  applied  to  the   arts,  titles  of  nobility,  abolished  at  the  commencement 

During  the  same  period  ho  published  several  ofthe  revolution,  were  established  again  in  1806. 

geological  works,  in  one  of  which  he  first  made  The  rank  of  duke  in  the  royal  family  of  France 

known  the  curious  fact  that  Artesian  wells  bring  was  superior  to  that  of  prince,  inferior  sometimes 

to  the  surfiice  seeds  and  remains  of  insects,  to  that  of  count,  and  always  to  that  of  danphin. 

which  have  been  taken  from  long  distances  and  In  other  great  families  also  the  title  was  higher 

transported  through  subterranean  passages.    In  than  that  of  prince.    In  Grermany,  where  tiie 

1833  and  1834  he  published  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  dnoal 

fiora  of  the  region  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  dignity,  this  title  comes  immediately  after  that 

geology  and  fossils  of  Touraine.    He  then  de-  of  royalty.  Under  the  emperor  Henry  lY .  dnkea 

voted  himself  to  zoological  researches,  and  pub-  began  to  usurp  those  sovereign  rights  which  th^ 

lished  observations  upon   the  rhiflpodcBy  for  have  since  exercised,  and  6  duk^oms  were  then 

which  he  proposed  a  new  classincation.    In  established.     Several  of  the  primitive  dukes 

1839  he  added  extended  annotations  to  the  8d  have  exchanged  their  title  for  that  of  grand  duke, 

volume  of  De  Lamarck^s  *^  History  of  Inverte-  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  bear  the 

brate  Animals,^*  and  among  his  later  publica-  title  of  archduke.    In  England,  it  was  not  till 

tions  have  been  his  researches  upon  the  brain  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  14tli  oentuxj 

of  insects,  and  upon  the  instinct  of  bees.  that  dukedoms  were  established  giving  tiieir 

DUJARDIN,  Kabel,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  proprietors  the  first  rank  in  the  British  peerage^ 

Amsterdam  in  1640,  died  in  Venice,  Nov.  20,  a  rank  whidi  has  since  belonged  to  the  tiUe. 

1678.     He  was  the  best  pupil  of  Berghem ;  The  first  person  created  an  English  duke  was 

studied  in  Italy,  where  his  pictures  were  very  Edward  the  Black  IVince,  who  was  made  doke 

popular ;  went  to  Lyons,  got  into  debt,  and  mar-  of  Cornwall  in  1837,  and  that  title  is  still  borne 

ried  his  landlady,  whom  he  soon  deserted,  and  by  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  duke  of  Norfolk, 

returned  to  Amsterdam.    He  again  went  to  whose  title  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  those 

Italy  to  escape  from  his  wife.    On  his  death,  now  in  existence,  except  the  above,  is  desomd- 

the  Venetian  senate  paid  him  unusual  honors,  ed  from  Margaret,  tiie  daughter  of  a  younger 

In  spite  of  his  dissipation  he  left  a  great  num-  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  created  duchess  of 

her  of  paintings,  principally  of  pastoral  scenes  Norfolk  in  1358.    The  dignity  became  extinct 

and  animals.    His  pictures  are  now  scarce  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  but  was  re> 

dear.  vived  in  1623  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart^ 

DUKE  (Lat.  dux ;  Byz.  6r.  dovraf,  a  leader),  created  duke  of  Richmond.    Since  the  accession 

a  title  belonging  originally  to  the  commanders  of  George  II.  the  title  has  been  fhigally  be- 

of  armies.     In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  stowed.    From  that  period  to  1766  no  perBOO, 

empire  it  designated  the  military  governor  of  a  except  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  a 

district,  and  until  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  duk^om,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  repreeenta- 

rank  of  dukes  was  esteemed  inferior  to  that  of  tive  of  the  ancient  house  of  Percy  was  made 

counts.    Subsequently  their  dignity  greatly  in-  duke  of  Northumberland ;  47  years  later  the 

creased,  several  provinces  often  became  subject  duke  of  Wellington  received  this  title  from,  the 

to  a  single  duke,  and  the  title  was  not  disdained  king,  as  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  ren- 

by  conquerors  such  as  Alaric  and  Attila.    The  dered  for  his  great  services.    There  are  now 

northern  barbarians  who  invaded  the  vast  ter-  in  the  English  peerage  21  dukes  exclusive  of 

ritories  of  declining  Rome  adopted,  if  they  had  those  of  the  royal  family.    Ireland  has  but  one 

not  before  borrowed,  the  titles  of  duke  and  duke,  the  duke  of  Leinster;  of  the  7  Soottish 

count ;   but  among  these  martial  tribes,  the  dukes,  2  are  also  English  dukes.    The  title  of 

dukes,  as  military  chieftains,  acquired  a  decided  duke,  or  properly  prince,  was  originally  borne  bj 

preeminence  over  the  counts,  who  both  in  the  tiie  czars  of  Russia,  and  that  of  grand  duke  or 

Byzantine  and  western  empires  had  been  em-  grand  prince  still  distinguishes  tiie  princes  of 

ployed  chiefly  in  civil  offices.    Under  the  sue-  that  house.    The  kings  of  Poland  were  grand 

cessors  of  Charlemagne,  the  governors  of  prov-  dukes  or  grand  princes  of  Lithuania,  and  the 

inces  generally  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  kings  of  Prussia  were  the  dukes  of  SUesiA. 

achieved  an  almost  absolute  independence.  The  Italy  has  several  sovereign  dukes,  as  the  grand 

kings  of  France,  however,  succeeded  in  reunit-  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dukes  of  Modena  and 

ing  to  the  crown  the  dukedoms  which  had  been  Parma.  The  title  exists  also  in  the  pml  statea, 

severed  from  it ;  and  the  ducal  sovereignty  be-  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Netherlands,  and  in 

ing  extinguished,  the  name  has  remained  in  Porti^gal  and  Spain.    In  some  of  the  oountriet 

France  only  as  a  title  of  dignity  hereditary  in  of  Europe  it  retains  the  attributes  of  sovereign 

certain  families.    Prior  to  the  revolution  dukes  power  which  it  received  in  the  middle  ages ; 

were  created  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  and  in  others,  as  in  England,  it  continues  to  desi^ 

of  8  kinds,  of  which  those  designsied  as  nate  the  highest  nuSc  of  nobihty ;  in  othen^  aa 
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in  France,  it  is  bat  a  tradition  of  an  ancient  po-  are  set  in  yibration  by  little  iron  roda  or 

UUcal  order.  sticks  in  the  hands  of  the  peifonner.    It  is  now 

DUKES,  a  CO.  of  Mass.,  consisting  of  a  nmn-  principally  nsed  by  street  musicians. 
ber  of  islsjids  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with  an       DULOrTG,  Pixsbx  Louis,  a  French  oatoral 

aggregate  area  of  118  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  pMlosopher,  bom  in  Ronen,  Feb.  12, 1785,  died 

4^401.    Martha's  Yineyaro,  the  largest  of  these  in  Paris,  July  19, 1888.    At  the  age  of  16  he 

idands,  lies  about  5  m.  S.  of  Barnstable  co.,  was  received  into  the  polytechnic  school,  oo 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  Vineyard  sound,  his  departure  from  which  he  studied  medicine, 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  for-  which  he  practised  for  some  time,  and  then  de* 

ests,  but  there  are  large  cultivated  tracts  yield-  voted  himself,  at  ^e  suggestion  of  BerthoUet,  to 

ing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  hay,  and  grain.    In  physical  science.    After  numerous  analyses  and 

1^5  the  productions  were  16,023  bushels  of  In-  researches  upon  chlorine  and  ammonia,  be  wae 

diancom,  11,586  of  potatoes,  8,024of  oats,  1,810  led  in  1812  to  the  discovery  of  the  chloride  U 

tons  of  hay,  and  28,382  lbs.  of  butter.    In  1858  nitrogen.    He  was  twice  ii\jured  by  the  ezplo- 

the  county  contained  12  churches  and  1  news-  sions  of  this  new  compound,  and  lost  an  eye  and 

paper  o£Sce.    It  was  organized  in  1695.    Oapi-  finger.     In  1816  he  discovered  hypo-phospho- 

talC  Edgartown.  rous  acid,  and  introduced  into  the  nomenclidore 

DULAURE,  Jacques  Antoinb,  a  French  an-  the  prefix  j^fpo,  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  oxida- 

thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Clermont-Ferrand  tion.    In  ^20  he  labored  with  Berzelioa  in  the 

in  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  9, 1835.  He  studied  laboratory  of  Berthollet,  and  began  to  investigate 

architecture  and  eDgiueering,  but  the  work  on  the  origin  of  animal  heat.    In  opposition  to  La- 

which  he  was  employed  in  the  latter  capaci-  voisier  and  Laplace,  who  thought  that  animal 

tj  being  susp^ided  in  consequence  of  the  war  heat  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of 

with  Englimd  in  behalf  of  American  independ-  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  he  found  that  in  the 

cnce,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  camivora  the  heat  due  to  this  cause  was  sot 

on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  joiued  morethan^of  the  whole,  and  was  even  a  smaller 

the  republican  party.    In  1792  he  was  elected  proportion  in  the  herbivora,  thus  proving  thai 

member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  voted  the  body  must  have  another  source  of  caleiae- 

ibr  the  execution  of  the  king,  but  afterward  tion.    In  1825  he  was  associated  with  Prony, 

became  connected  with  the  Girondists.    Com-  Arago,  Ampere,  and  Girard,  as  a  commission  to 

peUed  to  fly  from  France  during  the  reign  of  provide  precautions  against  the  explosion  of 

terror,  he  supported  himself  in  Switzerland  by  steam  boilers ;  and  for  4  years  he  labored  al- 

his  laoor  as  an  engraver.   He  afterward  return-  most  alone  with  Arogo  in  determining  the  elastic 

ed,  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of  500,  but  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures.     Dn- 

retired  from  public  life  after  the  revolution  of  long  was  a  member  of  Uie  academy  of  science^ 

the  18th  Brumaire,  1799.  As  a  historian  he  has  in  which  in  1832  he  succeeded  Cuvier  as  per* 

not  the  reputation  of  impartiality.  petual  fiecrctary  for  the  department  of  phviocal 

DULCE,  Gulf  of  (sometimes  called  lake  of  sciences.    Ills  numerous  works  treat  particii- 

Isabal),  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  extending  larly  of  the  gases,  and  of  the  nature  and  laws 

into  the  state  of  Guatemala  from  the  bay  of  of  heat. 

Amatique,  30  ra.  long  by  about  12  broad.    It        DULTTICn,  a  village  of  England,  in  Surrey, 

•eems  to  be  a  widening  out,  over  a  considerable  5  ra.  S.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  1,904.     It  is 

valley,  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Polochic.    Be-  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  college,  founded  and 

tween  the  gulf  and  the  sea  is  a  small  lake,  15  endowed  in  1619,  by  Edward  Alley n,  a  distin- 

m.  long  by  8  broad,  called  La  Golfete.    The  guished  actor.    The  college  originally  consisted 

waters  from  both  reach  the  ocean  through  a  of  a  master,  warden,  4  fellow^  6  poor  brethren, 

narrow  and  picturesque  stream  or  strfut,  called  6  poor  s'lsters,  12  scholars,  and  30  out  memUfra. 

La  Angostura  or  Rio  Dulce.    This  is  sliut  in  by  Its  income  from  endowment  in  162C  was  £$O0l, 

a  rampart  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  but  through  the  rise  in  the  value  of  tlie  estates  for 

height  of  from  800  to  400  feet  above  the  water,  building  sites,  this  gradually  increased  to  £12,000 

This  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  6  or  £14,000,  all  paid  to  the  master  and  truste^M. 

feet  of  water,  which  deprives  the  gulf  of  most  By  act  of  parliament,  passed  Aug.  2S,  1857,  a 

of  the  advantages  that  would  otlierwise  attach  thorough  reform  was  cuected.    The  old  oflScert 

to  it,  as  the  most  convenient  avenue  for  the  were  superseded,  and  a  board  of  19  unpaid  mem- 

eommerce  of  Guatemala.    Notwithstanding  this  hers  created  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 

deficiency,  a  considerable  part  of  Uie  trade  of  college  from  Dec.  31,  1857.    This  lK>ard  is  in 

the  state  b  carried  on  through  the  little,  un-  part  elected  by  the  parishes  for  who!^2  benefit 

healthy  town  of  Isabal,  situated  on  the  gulf,  by  the  institution  was  founded,  and  in  {>art  appoint* 

means  of  vessels  sailing  from  Balize.   The  trade  ed  by  the  court  of  chancery.    One  fourth  of 

of  Isabal  amounts  to  about  $800,000  annually,  the  revenue  is  applied  to  the  8UpiH.»rt  uf  s^rcd 

DULCIMER,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  men  and  women,  not  to  exceed  at  t^rst  24  in 

resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  psaltery  number.    Tliu  educational  department  consisu 

or  niM  of  the  Jews.    The  modern  dulcimer  of  an  unpcr  and  a  lower  school,  to  the  former 

oonsists  of  a  small  box,  in  shape  a  triangle  or  a  of  which  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15 

trapezium,  containing  a  number  of  wire  strings  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  fee  varjing  from 

•tretched  over  a  bridgo  at  each  end,  and  which  £6  to  £8,  whose  parents  or  next  (rienda  reekk 
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in  any  of  the  parishes  to  which  the  benefits  of  tion,  in  a  state  bordering  on  destitution. — ^Al- 
the  establishment  are  limited,  while  bojs  from  bxandbb  Davy,  a  French  dramatist  and  novel- 
other  parishes  may  be  received  with  a  fee  of  ist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  YiUers-Cotte- 
from  £d  to  £10.  To  the  lower  school  all  boys  rets,  Joly  24, 1803.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
from  the  parishes  already  allnded  to  are  admis-  was  left  to  tne  care  of  his  mother,  who  left  him 
mble  as  day  scholars  on  payment  of  5«.  a  qaarter  entirely  to  his  own  guidance;  she  sent  him 
each  when  under  14,  and  109.  a  quarter  each  if  indeed  to  school,  but  the  boy  was  very  irregular 
over  14.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  upper  school  in  his  attendance,  learned  very  litUe  Frendi 
after  attaining  the  age  of  18,  nor  in  the  lower  and  less  Latin,  but  became  a  good  horseman, 
school  after  16.  The  number  of  foundation  billiard  player,  fencer,  and  shot.  At  the  ago 
scholars  is  not  to  exceed  24,  and  all  boys,  of  15  he  was  maced  as  copying  derk  with  a  no- 
whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  school,  may  be-  tary ;  at  18  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage, 
come  annual  candioatesfor  this  privilege,  which  though  none  of  the  plays  produced  at  this  pe- 
entitles  its  possessors  to  be  clothed,  supported,  riod  were  accepted ;  and  at  20  the  pressure  of 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  family  difficulties  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
There  is  a  valuable  'picture  gallery,  chiefly  of  applied  to  his  father^s  friends  to  obtain  employ- 
Italian  and  Flemish  paintings,  attached  to  the  ment  for  him.  After  several  disappointments 
ooll^.                                                 *#  he  was  befriended  by  Gen.  Foy,  who  procured 

DuMANOIR,  Phiupfk  Fbakc^ois  Pinbl,  a  for  him  a  small  office  in  the  household  of  Louis 

French  vaudeviUiste,  bom  in  Guadeloupe,  July  Philippe,  then  duke  of  Orleans.    His  salary  of 

25,  1808.    He  received  his  education  in  Paris,  1,200  francs  a  year  was  a  fortune  to  the  young 

and  his  first  play,  produced  at  the  Varietes  the-  man ;  he  summoned  his  mother  to  Paris ;  but 

atre.  La  semaine  aes  arMurs^  was  received  with  his  active  mind  already  aimed  at  higher  pursuits, 

fiivor.    His  most  popular  pieces  are  Don  Char  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  completing  his 

de  Baxan  and  Lu  premOrei  amus  de  Richelieu,  imperfect  education,  wrote  some  light  poems, 

D'Ennery  was  his  collaborator  in  the  former,  and  as  early  as  1825  produced  at  the  Ambigu  a 

and  Bayard  in  the  latter.    From  1838  to  1841  play  called  La  chaste  et  Vamour^  the  composi- 

he  was  manager  of  the  Varietes,    His  6cole  de$  tion  of  which  he  shared  with  MM.  Rousseau 

itgneaux  obtained  for  him  a  gold  medal  from  the  and  De  Leuven.    His  first  pieces  were  mostly 

minister  of  state  in  1855.  vaudevilles,  brought  out  anonymously ;  tragedy 

DUMAS,  Alexandre  Davt  (De  la  Paills-  also  engaged  his  attention  for  a  while,  but  he 

tkbib),  a  French  general,  bomin  J^r^mie,  Hayti,  soon  abandoned  it.    His  genius  was  awakened 

March  25, 1762,  died  in  Yillers-Gotterets,  France,  by  the  performances  of  an  English  company, 

Feb.  26,  1806.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  which  in  182T  presented  some  of  Shakespeare^s 

planter,  the  marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  an  Af-  plays  in  Paris ;  in  common  with  several  of  his 

rican  negro  girl,  was  sent  to  France  to  be  edu-  contemporaries,  he  felt  that  the  French  stage 

cated,  and  at  the  age  of  14  enlisted,  under  his  needed  reform,  and  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 

mother ^s  name  of  Dumas,  as  a  private  in  a  caval-  apostles  of  the  new  dramatic  creed.   He  brought 

ry  regiment    He  made  himself  known  by  his  out  in  1828  a  historical  play,  Benri  IIL  et  $a 

vivacious  temper,  handsome  figure,  and  prodi-  cour^  constructed  with  utter  disregard  of  the  or- 

ffious  strength,  being  able,  it  is  said,  to  strangle  a  dinary  rules.    It  created  a  lively  sensation,  and 

horse  between  his  knees ;  but  this  did  not  much  though  vigorously  assailed  by  the  critics  was 

improve  his  condition,  as  at  the  end  of  16 years  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  public;  the 

he  was  merely  a  non-commissioned  officer.  But  young  author  realized  from  it  no  less  than  30,000 

while  serving  under  Dumouriez,  he  performed  francs  in  a  few  months.  Christine^  or  Stockholm^ 

several  daring  acts  which  pointed  him  out  for  Fontainebleau,  et  Home,  another  historical  dra- 

promotion.    He  rapidly  passed  through  every  ma  in  verse,  was  also  well  received ;  and  new 

rank  until,  in  Sept.  1T93,  ne  was  appointed  gen-  pieces  from  his  fertile  pen  appeared  in  rapid 

eral  of  division.    Li  1796  and  1797  he  served  succession,  which,  while  eliciting  severe  criticism, 

in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was  especially  drew  crowded  houses.    Antony  was  received 

employed  in  the  Tyrol,  where,  at  the  battle  of  with  signal  favor  in  1881;  if  not  the  best,  it  is 

Brixen,  he  alone  defended  a  bridge  against  the  the  most  characteristic  production  of  its  author, 

enemy,  giving  the  French  time  to  come  to  the  Richard  d* Arlington  and.  Teresa  came  next   Le 

rescue,  in  consequence  of  which   Bonaparte  mari  de  la  teuve  appeared  in  April,  1832 ;  and 

presented  him  to  the  directory  as  ^^  the  Hora-  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  nrst  represented  in  the  fol- 

tins  Gocles  of  the  TyroL"    He  served  with  no  lowing  month,  had  the  unparalleled  run  of  over 

leas  distinction  in  Egypt ;  but  upon  some  disa-  200  successive  nights ;  the  germ  of  this  piece 

freement  with  Berthier,  he  departed  for  France,  had  been  furnish^  by  Fr6dlric  GaUlardet,  but 

he  ship  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  its  details,  historical  character,  powerful  interest^ 

being  obliged  to    put  into  Taranto,  he  was  and  irresistible  pathosbelonged  to  Dumas.    An^ 

arrested  by  the  Neapolitan  government  and  de-  ff^le  came  out  in  1883,  Catherine  Howard  in 

tained  for  2  years.    After  his  release  the  first  1834,  and  Kean  in  1836 ;  the  latter  was  written 

consul  declined  to  give  him  an  appointment  on  expressly  for  Fr6d6ric  Lemaitre.    Don  Juan  de 

account  of  his  republican  opinions.    He  retired  Maratla,  a  fantastic  drama,  followed ;  then  a 

to  the  small  town  where  he  had  married,  and  Roman  tragedy,    Caligula,  the    prologue  of 

there  after  3  years*  sufieringa  died  of  consump-  which  is  in  itself  a  poem;  and  finally  Mile,  de 
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JklU-Tile,  wliich  is  la  tome  mpecti  G«rhi;4  ib»  Sean  is  polities.  Dikdm  wu  on  tentu  of  fiite^ 
bcdt  of  liiH  dramatic  nrulnciionii.  Dmnu  wm  iliip  wiui  the  nival  family  of  Orleanv  cmi!  La 
now  uriquotitiunablj  tlie  firat  atnoog  the  Frcaeh  mflnence  to  cbnt  from  then)  acts  t.f  Wei«t^ 
dramaluta.  Ho  had  meonwliUo  ent«red  tlie  lence,  not  nnproGtable  to  tLcir  popnl&r.ij,  aad 
fluid  03  a  novelist,  tteginniDg  with  ItahtUt  dt  when  ther  were  exited  from  Fnnc«.  L«  «m 
Hnriire,  a  ronuintic  picturo  of  Froncc  in  the  bold  enough  topraisc  the  younp  pritici-*  ia»tT- 
l&tli  eentnry.  His  intention  was  to  give,  nndcr  eral  pnblic  meetings.  Uc  now  triml  lu  vi;^:!* 
the  title  of  Chronique*  de  Famte,  a  series  of  political  importance  tbrtingh  the  i<aM:' oti-'citf 
novels,  in  which  ho  intondcd,  somewhat  in  imi-  a  duly  newspaper,  Ln  Lil-rrti,  and  afterwarf  ■ 
tatiuD  of  Walter  Soott,  to  treat  the  inost  in-  monthly  review,  Lt  Mail :  bni  failing  in  U<ii  K- 
terestins  incidootaof  French  history  and  this  tempt,  he  pablished  for  2  orSvean  the  brilLaai 
project  no  lias  pursued  with  some  peiscvcnuice.  MoutqMttairt,  which  he  revived  in  l^.JT  Kidtf 
Thvso,  and  his  Impraaiont  de  royagt.  narrating  the  title  of  Jfonfs  Ckriito,  and  in  which  hccc*- 
his  travvlzi  throu(;li  Switzerland  and  Italy,  wore  tinnes  to  publish  hii  romance's  tra&.-jatiinft 
ea^Nrlv  ivad,  and  the  public  found  that  the  stir-  Memoirtt,  ke.  Previons  to  1(4^  his  jura  F^^ 
ring  (iramsiist  was  a  still  more  enticing  stoij-  cared  him  an  income  of  nearlj  CO.OOTiL  a  ;t»L. 
teller.  I^t  tivit  movtqvitain*  and  Le  eomtt  dt  and  he  had  undertaken,  near  St.  GermAtE,  ifit 
Jfti-if^rArMfi'.  both  of  which  appeared  in  1M4,  building  of  a  small  bnt  fantastic  and  cn^ 
«vvn  ^Six'llod  his  theatrical  works.,  and  gave  a  coantr;  seat,  which  became  celebrated  vxAa 
i)ewcharai-:oTTohisn.'i>uiaiion.  The  SQCcess  of  the  name  of  ehdUau  df  ilvnU  ChriM'a.  T^ 
tliow  and  niuiilar  books  was  only  c<|ualled  b>-  the  rovolatlon  enttlng  short  his  means,  the  r!.ales^ 
WMtdorfuI  rapidiiv  with  which  ihvv  were  pro-  npcn  which  he  had  alrcsdj  expende<l  45i>.0u<i£. 
duMst  ^ui-h  was  ibe  confidence  of  Dumas  in  was  offered  at  aaction  in  19M.  and  sold  for  Its 
tlw  firtilitv  of  his  iuiairiualion.  that  in  ISU  ha  than  a  tenth  of  its  original  cost.  I>nmas  wss 
liMJoa>\>nirsi't  t<>  furnish  J  newspapers  with  an  married  in  1B43  to  Kile.  Ida  Fcrrier.  on  arma 
W»s>URti,>fnianRATipte^uallo6i)rii]uniosavaar;  of  the  Porte  Kt.  Martin.  In  1853  he  went  for 
anil  ihi*  i>x<'lu>ive  of  his  plays  and  other  occa-  a  time  to  Belgium ;  in  1S5S  he  trav^Ufd  is 
*it>iial  i>rt<Jitclioni>,  Such  abnonual  fecundity  Russia,  Uio  Cnucamo,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  sad 
roiwil  the  •luestion  whether  ho  was  really  the  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1^9.  Acxaf 
■uihi,ir<>f  thoU<oksbcaringhisnamo.  Alawsult  his  works  pnblished  in  ISSS  arc  Lt  riiptimMt 
In  which  he  was  invtJved  iu  1M7  with  the  di-  BUhard  (3  vols.  8vo.),  Vllorouefpt  |3  xt>)Li, 
CVCttTOofllte/VvMif  and  (Vasfifuri'iinnf {brought  Lti  louttt  de  Marhetoul  (10  vols.),  and  Z'l^* 
to  light  thi-  fai-l  lliat  htf  had  engaged  to  furnish  mut  «(  safw/nit,  a  prose  comedy  in  t>c«  M 
IhiMv  jotiniats  with  more  volumes  than  a  rapid  played  at  the  thtdlrt  an  Gymnate  ,-  and  a  tktut 
writer  couij  even  •.vpy  ;  but  though  it  is  cer-  of  his  recent  travels,  Ik  J'aria  d  Atlrtim. 
tiuii  that  hi>  Makes  liWrnl  u>o  of  the  talents  of  appeared  in  1&69.  Notwithstanding  his  boif 
KifM.tiiis  he  .-laiuis  suitieifut  share  in  the  plan  i^logiorisms,  and  the  faults  incident  to  LU  wr:- 
«iJe\.vii:i.'iiofvv,ri- work  tonwke  it  truly  bis  ing  so  much  and  so  fast,  his  l4>.ik>  trj.y  i 
i>uii.  A.i-.i.li.'i;ddi.visi<>n  titially  ^^p|H>rt(.■d  this  popnbrily.  even  in  other languaui's  fmh  ir'i^n 
cUiiii.  lie  i'<rciiiarknMcf»riiii!vfaiignl>leindiL<-  others  can  booNl,  ondit  is  pnibuble  tl.ii:  l.terx-T 
try  aivl>iiii;ularfaeililyi>fcomiHKltii>ii.)dsd(uly  bkir  never  U-fore  brought  a  man  v  la.'a  • 
wi>ikBii-ra_*iii^:t'J  )ia)^'s  of  nil  ordinary  Frenrh  fortune.  In  Nkllfulness  of  arronptiii'.M.  t*.* 
«viitto\tiliiiiie.  Among  hi"  novels  we  may  men-  racily  and  susl.iinud  interest  of  narmtiv.'.  a;^ 
liiin /..«  ■'ii''i.i,iM.riin  iMitJfi'ifl.orrather  J'>w/>A  inventive  faculty,  no  living  French  aa'.Lor  r< 
/iLi^i". '.  I.,  c'j'.'i'in/i  l.t  rti'iii-,  .ln^/'iV<iii.aiid  vols  him;  but  most  of  his  writings  fj^^tr  (• 
/ji  .-.  F'i'.ijr.'  ,1,'  Ch'ir/>y.  a  si>rt  i>f  romantic  re-  a  morbid  love  of  the  eitravapani,  t'C< <x'r.-'. 
view  of  ilie  Uitlvr  part  of  the  ISili  century.  mehidramaUc.  and  iyivoh>us.  and  tond  r*t:*i 
Novel  wTiiin;;lius  ii»t  withdrawn  Humus  from  to  amuse  and  dazzle  the  fancr  thati  to  rr^ 
the  ilranni ;  l>e>ide  B>ln|>tiiig  fur  the  i>ta;».>  some  diu-e  any  abidinf*  influence  niMin  tli<>  t^jnJ  <J 
of  hl->iii»-tMurcwfiilr>'iiuuice«.lioliaso('cusiiin-  the  reader.  Dumas  though  the  wm  of  a  wL:u 
nlly  written  til  i;.'inal  pinvi.  such  a*  f 'n  m-iTinge  wonian.  presents  nil  the  rliarart«riMit>  U  tit 
•iius  Liuin  XV.,  Ia*  dinunnltit  dr  SI.  I'yr,  mulatto,  exeei>t  citlor, even  niori- rtroii^^v  iXit 
Jxt«tAt,-  IhrmihH.  Ltjruiuufdt  l.-iiu  XII'.,  liisfothiT.  Tlie  Eugli^di  tran!Jati.>nsur  l./sfrA- 
V^iivnik-ithi-i'.  He  hurt  foiiiiJ  tiinciilxi  to  nub-  cipid  novels  have  attained  an  iniincn-*' i;rc=l»- 
lish  hihlorical  b»uks:  l.-nit  XIV.  tl  ti/n  ti-elf,  tioninihe  fnited  Stales.  The  mmt  i-tH-iorLi 
/ri/niUH-i/fU:!,  Aer.yn(c(/.<iuM.Vr../T<>r>-hr#  the  "Count  of  M^nite  CbriMo,"  thv'-Tlme 
tt  Irt  .Vfdiru.  In  ltM2liebe|;nn theiiuhlicution  Guardsmen,"  "Tweniy  Years  Afl.r,"  th«  ■  Vi- 
of  lii'i  Memoirf»,n  curiuuK anloliiugniiiliv.  which  eomtedellragclme."  "Mannret  df  ATij'>u.''aBil 
al-o  iire-i-nts  iuler^-sting  sket<-he4  of  liti'rjry  life  the  "  Uctmiir*  of  a  Diysjcian"  ami  it';  ti>ci;Ba» 
durinu  tbu  restoration;  and  though  in  itself  a  tiiins.~Ai.EX  am  me,  a  Frencli  novelist  and  d:» 
iniiniiiiK'iLt  of  egiiti>m,  it  is  full  of  such  un-  tnali-'t.  ton  <if  the  preeeding.  Imrn  in  I'v^  J^r 
fvigticd  udiiiimtiiin  for  his  eminent  <i.iititni>o-  SH,  1^34.  At  16  he  [lut'Iislied  a  vo)an»ari^ 
raric^  sui-li  cuiidor,  gunfTO'itv.  and  genuine  poems  under  tlio  title  of  IWK^  '  ' 
-  ■'    '     oimiMrtial  n-adi'r  can  h>-1]' sym>  which  have  U*n  fori"  " 


n'li/iug  with  its  uiitbur.    In  Manh,  1h.%>i.  it    lie  I«oL  to  m 
oxtviulcd  to  ST  volumes.    Though  a  rvpuV    /cmmtt  ttitn  ptmpu*,  t. 
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Lt  doetear  tenant,  Quatr*  hommtt  forU,  La  1768,  died  in  Pftria,  Oct.  16, 1887.  In  1780  he 
et«  d  viagt  am,  which  presented  indioatious  of  ssiJed  from  Brest  as  aido-de-camp  to  Rocham- 
neither  eitraordinary  talent  nor  origiuallty.  beau,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  sent 
But  snddenly  in  18S1  he  published  the  DarM  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
ata  eamelitu,  which  showed  him  under  a  new  dependence,  and  participated  in  nearly  all  the 
aspect,  and  made  a  prodigious  sensation.  This  subsequent  importanPactions  of  the  war,  inclnd- 
waa  nothing  else  than  the  historj,  slightly  ingthevictoryof  Torktown.  On  the  conclnsioa 
amended  and  embellished,  of  a  woman  of  the  of  peace  in  1783,  he  visited  Hayti ;  then  retarn- 
town,  Marie  Duplesda,  wi^  whom  he  had  been  ing  to  Enrope,  he  waa  for  two  years  employed 
on  intimate  terms,  and  who  had  lately  died  of  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea-coasts  and  blanda 
oonsamptiou ;  hot  it  was  narrated  with  such  of  Turkey.  At  the  banning  of  the  revolution 
aimplicity  and  pathos  that  it  bad,  as  the  French  be  sided  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional 
aay,  a  "  success  of  tears,"  Two  other  novels,  party ;  when  Lonia  XVI.  was  arrested  at  V«- 
D^tte  de  Lyt  and  La  dame  aux  perla,  having  renncs  he  oommauded  the  troops  who  accompai> 
however  followed  without  attracting  particnlar  nied  him  to  Paris.  As  a  member  of  the  legis- 
attention,  be  tried  his  hand  at  the  stage.  An  lative  assembly,  he  evinced  wisdom,  firmness 
unparalleled  popnlarity  attached  to  the  Dame  of  opinion,  and  considerable  oratorical  power. 
aux  eamilia*  nnder  its  new  garb;  it  drew  Duringthereignof  terror  he  waa  arraigned  and 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  honsee  at  Paris  and  sentenced  to  death,  bnt  succeeded  in  escaping 
all  over  France,  waa  translated,  performed,  and  to  Switzerland.  After  the  9tb  Thermidor  he 
admired  everywhere,  and  was  eet  to  music  by  returned  to  France,  and  waa  afterward  elected 
Verdi  in  his  Tratriata.  In  the  United  States  to  the  council  of  fiOO,  Being  proscribed  as  a 
several  versions,"  Viceand  Virtue,"  "Oamille,"  monarchist  on  the  18th  Fraotidor,  he  fled  to 
"The  Fate  of  a  Coquette,"  were  presented  at  Germany,  where  be  commenced  writing  bis 
once  on  the  stage.  Diane  de  Lyt  underwent  annals  of  military  events.  Returning  to  bis 
the  same  process  of  transformation,  but  not  with  country  under  the  consulate,  be  was  intrusted 
the  same  success ;  and  then,  instead  of  contlnn-  with  several  important  missions.  In  1809  he 
ing  this  adaptation  of  novels  to  the  stage.  Do-  followed  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Naples,  was  ap- 
mas  ivrote  original  pieces.  Le  demi-monde,  per-  pointed  by  him  minister  of  war,  and  organized 
fbrmed  in  t85C,  gave  new  evidence  of  acuteneea  the  Neapolitan  army.  On  the  removal  of 
of  observation,  dramatic  power,  and  cutting  wit.  Joseph  to  Spain  ho  reentered  the  French  army, 
The  same  merits  are  perceptible  in  Z«^^  nafu-  and  actively  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
rel  and  La  gueition  d'argent,  which  appeared  1808  in  Spain  and  1809  in  Germany.  He 
in  1656  and  I8G7,  the  former  a  mere  drama  was  sopertntendent  of  the  administrative  ser- 
of  the  imagination,  the  latter  a  satire  on  the  vice  of  the  Russian  expedition  in  1812,  escaped 
worship  of  money.  Dumas ^Zf,  as  he  is  gener-  the  dangers  of  the  disastrous  retreat,  was  made 
ally  called,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  prisoner  in  Germany  in  1613,  was  liberated  on 
father;  instead  of  imprudently  lavishing  his  wit  the  peace  of  1814,  and  served  the  Bourbons 
and  money,  lie  uses  botb  with  a  sparing  hand.  daring  the  first  restoration.  On  the  return  of 
DUUAS,  Jeah  Baptiste,  a  French  chemist  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  refused  at  first  to  join 
and  politician,  bom  in  Alaia  in  July,  1800.  Un-  him;  bnt  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Joseph 
der  the  patronage  of  De  Condolle,  at  Geneva,  he  Bonaparte,  bo  consented  to  superintend  the  or- 
early  acquired  considerable  proficiency  as  a  hot-  ganization  of  the  national  guards  of  the  empire. 
anist  and  a  chemist.  In  18S1  he  repaired  to  For  this  be  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  when 
Paris,  married  there  the  daughter  of  Alexandre  Lon is  XVIII.  resumed  the  crown.  He  now 
Brongniort,  and  henceforth  gave  his  undivided  completed  his  Prieie  dei  ieinemenU  militaira, 
attention  to  chemistry.  He  was  a  professor  in  an  excellent  work,  ^ving  a  copious  and  lucid 
tlie  polytechnic  school,  in  the  faculty  of  science,  account  of  military  operations  from  1798  to 
andin  the  school  of  medicine,  a  member  of  the  180T  (19  vols.,  Paris,  18IS-'26).  The  almost 
academy  of  science  and  that  of  medicine,  and  total  los  of  his  sight  disabled  him  from  con- 
president  of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  tinning  his  work,  but  did  not  prevent  liim  from 
of  national  industry ;  he  was  frequently  con-  translating  a  portion  of  Napier's  "  History  of 
suited  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Peninsular  War,"  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
'  presented  several  reports  on  important  questions,  to  it.  He  was  elected  to  the  ohamber  of  depn- 
Afler  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  ties  in  1828,  acta voly  participated  in  al)  thepar- 
thelogislativeassembly,  and  was  calledby  Preai-  liamentary  proceedings,  evinced  decision  and 
dent  Bonaparte,  Oct  31, 1849,  to  the  ministry  energy  during  the  revolntion  of  1830,  and  was 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  bo  held  nn-  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 
til  Jan.  9,  1851.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  to  the  throne.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
8, 1861,  lie  was  appointed  a  aenator  and  vice-  tioned,  be  lefl  some  interesting  peraonal  me- 
president  of  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris,  moirs,  since  published  by  his  son  under  the  title 
Hia  acientiBo  memoirs,  and  his  Traite  de  ehimie  of  Souveain. 

IpfpUHiiee  aux  .irtt  (8  vols.  Svo.),  including  his  DUMBARTONSHIRE,  an  E.  oo.  of  BcoUand. 

"•"""lo  oliemistry,  are  highly  valued.  anciently  called  Lennox,  consisting  of  2  detached 

"'\HaTn      lOomit,  a  French  soldier  portions,tho  larger  lying  between  LochsLomond 

otpdlier,  Hot.  28,  and  Long  and  the  Mth  of  Clyde,  the  smaller 
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between  the  ooonties  of  Lanark  and  Stirling ;  in  1851,  78,128.    A  large  portion  of  its 

area,  207  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  45,108.    The  is  monntainons,  especially  in  the  N.  and  S.  L 

surface  b  mostly  moontainons,  and  the  soil,  ex-  parts,  where  there  are  summits  over  8,000  feti 

cept  in  the  lowlands,  is  poor.    Ttie  Uest  land,  above  the  sea.  There  are  many  locha,  the  pri»> 

however,  is  highly  cultivated,  producing  pota-  cipal  of  which  are  Castle  loch  of  Loch  inaben,aBl 

toes,  grain,  beans,  and  turnips.    Large  tracts  are  Loch  Skene,  1,800  feet  abovo  the  level  of  tha 

devoted  to  pasturage,  and  there  are  several  nur-  sea, whose  waters  in  making  their  way  to  the  tiI- 

series  for  raising  timber.    The  principal  min-  ley  below  form  the  beautifhl  cascade  called  tha 

erals  are  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  freestone. —  Gray  Mare^s  Tail.  Three  rivers,  the  Kith,  the  Aa- 

Dumbarton,  or  Dunbakton,  on  the  Leven,  com-  nan,  and  the  Esk,  give  their  names  to  the  8  po^ 

manded  by  an  ancient  fortress,  a  stronghold  for  ular  divisions  of  the  county,  Nithsdale,  Amiai^ 

at  least  1,000  years,  and  one  of  the  4  stipulated  dale,  and  Eskdale,  and  beside  these  there  are  a 

to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  articles  of  the  union  few  smaller  streams.    Limestone  is  foond  in  oofr 

between  England  and  Scotland,  is  the  capital;  siderable  quantities,  and  there  are  also  mizMi 

pop.  in  1851,  4,590.  of  coal  and  lead,  and  some  manoiactiires ;  bit 

DUMDUM,  a  town  and  military  station  in  the  agriculture,  and  especially  the  rearing  of  cattk; 

district  of  the  Twenty-four  Purgannahs,  presi-  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  the  principal  occupations  <]^ 

dency  of  Bengal,  British  India,  10  m.  S.  £.  of  the  mhabitants.    The  county  was  indoded  by 

Barrackpoor  and  8  m.  N.  K  of  Calcutta.    It  the  Romans  in  the  province  of    VaUntU.^ 

was  formerlv  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  Dumfbies,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  ritoatel 

artillery,  and  the  seat  of  a  training  school  for  on  the  Nith,  0  m.  from  its  month.     It  b»  a 

young  officers  and  recruits  from  England.    It  large  trade  in  cattle  and  pork,  and  mannfactnra 

contains  handsome  establishments  for  the  offi-  of  hats,  stockings,  dogs,  and  common  shoes,  b 

oers.  a  large  church,  a  free  school,  a  depot  of  was  hero  that  Bruce  in  1806  assembled  theSeal> 

musketry,  and  on  excellent  cannon  foundery  con-  tish  nobles  to  deliberate  on  his  project  of  gi!i> 

taining  a  boring  room  in  which  12  guns  can  bo  ing  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  here,  in  the  c&pd 

bored  at  once,  and  said  to  be  better  arranged  of  the  gray  friars*  convent^  John  Comyn  wm 

than  that  at  Woolwich.    Though  not  actually  killed  by  Bruce,  Feb.  10  of  that  year;  and  bfft 

the  scene  of  revolt  in  1857,  Dumdum  was  one  of  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Boms  doring  tht 

the  first  places  at  which  the  sepoys  exhibited  last  years  of  his  life. 

^mptoms  of  dissatisfaction.    About  the  end  of        DUMMER,  Jeremiaii,  an  American  scholflv 

Jan.  1857,  it  became  known  that  the  native  sol-  bom  in  Boston  about  1680,  died  in  Plaitow, 

diers  connected  with  the  musketry  school  of  England,  May  19, 1789.     He  was  gradoitted  tf 

practice  here  objected  to  the  new  cartridges  Harvard  college  in  1699,  where  he  was  noted  te 

mrnislied  them  for  use  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  on  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  his  genins.   With  tht 

the  ground  Uiat  they  were  greased  with  cow^s  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  clerical  proftsricia, 

and   Ik)]j;*s  fat,  to  touch  which  with  the  lips  no  went  abroao,  and  studied  in  the  am  vervitT  of 

would  bo  pollution  for  a  Hindoo  and  sacrilege  Utrecht.   On  his  return  to  America  he  ahandoo- 

fur  a  Muhammedan.    The  objectionable  missiles  ed  his  cliosen  vocation,  and  soon  afler  wee:  to 

were  at  once  withdrawn  and  the  troops  were  England,  where,  as  agent  of  Massachtt«ett«»  ht 

appeased,  but  the  grievance  was  token  up  at  rendered  important  services  to  his  countryixML 

other  stations  and  became  one  of  the  causes  or  lie  was  an  admirer  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  who« 

pretexts  of  the  sepoy  mutiny.  daring  and  reckle<«s  genius  he  found  much  ibaS 

I)UM£HIL,    Ani)k£    Makib    Coxstakt,    a  was  congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  ic  is- 

Fronch  physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Amiens,  timacy  with  whom  lie  adopted  something  iit  hii 

Jan.  1,  1774.     From  1801  to  1818  he  was  pro-  moral  and  religious  license.     lie  publishtd  th^ 

fessor  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology  of  the  ological  and  philosophical  disnuisitions  in  Latin 

metrical  faculty  of  Paris.     In  1825,  on  the  death  while  at  Utrecht^  and  his  defence  of  the  N«v 

of  Luc^'pede,  whose  adjunct  professor  he  liod  England  charters,  written  in  England,  i«  admi- 

becn  fur  22  years,  he  assumed  his  functions  as  rablc  both  in  stylo  and  matter.     TIk*  tmlit^^ies 

the  pn)fe.<<or  uf  hcrpetology  and  ichthyology  at  and  records  concerning  Mr.  Dnmmer  alike  te«tiff 

the  museum  of  natural  history.    During  a  pe-  to  his  remarkable  i>owers,  and  his  easy  c«>ninuzid 

nod  of  4  yearn  he  also  lectured  on  natural  his-  of  them  in  s|>eaking,  writing,  and  in  intcnvcns 

tory  in  the  f/*o/<T  ctntrah  of  the  Pantheon  in  with  men. 

the  place  of  Cuvier.     IIi«*  worksounotural  his-        DUMMODAIT,   or  Da  if  mood  An,  a  rir«r  of 

tory  and  analytical  zr)ology  are  distinguished  Bengal,  rising  in  the  British  diMrict  of  IUb- 

both  for  accuracy  of  details  and  for  philosophical  gurh,  flowing  S.  E.,  and  Uien  S.,  and  joining  the 

treatment     In  his  most  celebrated  production,  Iloogly  on  its  right  bank,  after  a  ctiur:^  «if  ,\S0 

IJ'frfHtologie  ghurnle  (Paris,  1834-'54,  9  vols.  m.     Its  valley  is  to  be  traversed  l»y  a  raUriy 

with  illustrations),  which  contains  the  first  at-  from  Calcutta,  and  is  known  to  abuund  m  cost 

tempt  at  a  systefnotic  description  of  all  known  and  in)n. 

reptiles  he  had  Bibron  as  coIlalK>rator.     Onoof        DUMONT,  Pi kuke  (IriEiirxi  Lorn,  a  Svia 

his  best  e><:iy>4  on  tlio  chL*«siflcation  of  flshes  ap-  schulnr,  the  editor  in  French  of  tlie  wrttinc*  ^ 

|>eared  in  lHr)5  at  Paris.  Jereinv  I^-ntham,  bom  in  Geneva,  Jalv  1 S  1731L 

DrMFIUKSSHIRK^afmntierco.  of  Scotland,  died  in  Milan,  S.^pt.  29,  1829.     IIU  fatht-r.  wh0 

on  the  ISolwuy  frith ;  area,  1,129  sq.  m. ;  pop.  had  oxpcrienccd  grvat  reverses  of  furtune,  kA 
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Mm  in  early  infancj  an  orphan  along  with  8  a  sineonre  nnder-olerkship  wortn  about  £400  a 
sistera,  to  the  care  of  a  motner  who  Imd  no  re-  Tear.  He  oaitted  Paris  in  March,  1791,  shortly 
sooroes  bat  her  talent  and  virtaes.  He  was  des-  before  Hirabeau^s  death,  for  Greneva,  bat  retam- 
tined  for  the  palpit,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  ed  again  in  May,  proceeding  afterward  to  London 
of  the  Protestant  church  of  Geneva  in  1781.  He  in  company  with  Thomas  Pfdne,  whom  he  had 
^tinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  at  the  same  met  in  Paris,  bat  whose  acqnaintance  he  did  not 
time  taking  a  warm  interest  on  the  liberal  side  keep  np.  In  March,  1792,  ne  again  retarned  to 
in  the  political  controversies  of  his  native  city.  Paris  in  company  with  Daroverai  and  Talley- 
In  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  rand,  the  latter  of  whom  had  lately  visited 
faction  in  the  spring  of  1782,  by  means  of  the  England.  Talleyrand  wished  to  use  the  influ- 
armed  mediation  of  France,  Savoy,  and  the  aris-  ence  of  Duroverai  and  Dumont  in  softening  the 
tocratio  Swiss  cantons,  he  went  in  1783  into  a  feelings  of  the  Girondists  toward  England,  and 
sort  of  voluntary  exile,  betaking  himself  to  St  induced  them  to  return  with  him  to  Paris. 
Petersburg,  where  his  father  had  formerly  been  When  Talleyrand  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
court  leweller.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  of  a  formal  embassy  to  England,  Dumont  went 
French  Reformed  church  in  that  city;  his  mother  with  him.  The  embassy  was  very  coolly  re- 
followed  him  thither,  and  his  sisters  were  honor-  ceived,  and  Talleyrand  returned  soon  after  to 
ably  married  there.  Here  also  his  eloquence  at-  Paris.  Dumont  refused  to  accompany  him ;  but 
tracted  much  attention ;  but,  after  a  residence  of  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  French  gov- 
18  months,  he  was  induced  in  1784  to  go  to  Lon-  ernment  having  then  passed  into  the  han£  of 
don  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  reader  to  Col.  Barr^,  the  Girondists,  ne  visited  Paris,  on  behalf  and  at 
who  had  become  blind,  and  needed  a  companion,  the  request  of  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  that 
Barr6  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Shelburne,  city  being  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
created  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  into  whose  fam-  French.  Having  completed  this  business,  Du- 
ily  Dumont  soon  passed  to  assist  in  the  educa-  mont  pcdd  a  short  visit  to  Greneva,  and  thence 
tion  of  the  2d  son  of  the  marquis.  Here  he  returned  to  London.  His  **  Recollections  of 
became  acquainted  with  Romilly  and  with  Bent  Mirabeau,"  written  some  10  years  after,  but 
ham,  with  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the  latter  which  only  appeared  as  a  posthumous  work, 
of  whom  he  was  so  much  impressed  as  to  con-  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  obser- 
oeive  the  scheme  of  bringing  them  out  in  a  vations  and  experiences  m  Paris.  Still  enjoy- 
French  version.  In  1788  he  took  a  journey  to  ing,  a^r  his  return  to  England,  the  hospitalities 
Paris  in  company  with  Romilly,  and  through  of  Bowood.  the  seat  of  the  Lansdowne  familv, 
him  was  introduced  to  Mirabeau,  who  had  made  and  of  Holland  house,  he  now  devoted  himself 
Romilly*B  acquaintance  during  a  visit  to  Lon-  to  the  labor  of  drawing  from  the  manuscripts 
don  in  1784.  At  the  request  of  the  Genevan  and  printed  works  of  Bentham  a  lucid  and 
exiles  in  London,  Dumont  in  1789  made  a  sec-  popular  view  of  that  philosopher's  system  of 
end  journey  to  Paris  in  companv  with  M.  jurisprudence;  a  work,  no  wever,  in  which  Bent- 
Duroverai,  ex-attorney  of  the  republic  of  Ge-  ham,  then  much  engrossed  with  his  panopti- 
neva.  Their  object  was  to  attain  through  the  con  project,  declinea  to  take  any  part.  In 
return  of  Necker  to  office,  and  the  events  then  1802,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Dumont 
passing  in  France,  support  for  the  revolution  visited  Paris,  and  published  tiiere  the  first  in- 
already  commenced  at  Geneva,  and  an  unre-  stalment  of  his  labors,  TraitU  de  legislation 
stricted  restoration  of  G^nevese  liberty,  by  can-  civile  et  penale  (3  vols.  8vo.).  This  work  at* 
celling  a  treaty  between  France  and  Switzer-  tracted  great  attention  throughout  Europe ;  and 
land,  which  prevented  Geneva  from  enacting  in  1806,  whUe  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Dumont's  for- 
sew  laws  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  mer  pupil,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his 
that  treaty.  His  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau  sinecure  derkship  was  superseded  by  a  pension 
was  renewed,  and  he  as  well  as  Duroverai  of  £500,  one  ground  of  which  was  the  service 
immediately  entered  into  very  dose  relations  he  had  rendered  by  this  publication.  In  1811 
with  that  remarkable  person,  assisting  him  in  he  published  at  London  another  instalment  of 
the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  writing  for  him  his  labors  in  2  vols.,  Theorie  dea  peines  et  de$ 
his  published  letters  addressed  to  his  constitn-  recompenua^  of  which  2  editions  subsequently 
ents,  advising  with  him  as  to  his  course,  and  appeared  at  Paris.  In  1816  he  published  at 
becoming  joint  editor  with  him  of  a  journal  Geneva  Taetiqne  de$  <u$emhlee$  legislatives ;  in 
called  the  Courrier  de  Provence,  Thfe  pecuni-  1828  at  Paris,  m  2  vols.,  Preuves  judieiales ;  and 
ary  ill  success  of  this  publication,  the  abate-  in  1828,  Organisation  judiciale,  et  codifieatioiL 
ment  of  Dumont*s  sanguine  hopes  of  political  All  these  treatises  reappeared  in  a  single  collec- 
r^neration,  the  character  of  Mirabeau  him*  tion  edited  by  Dumont,  and  published  at  Brus- 
seu^  and  the  attacks  levelled  at  Duroverai  and  sels  in  1828,  shortly  before  his  death.  How- 
Dumont  in  journals  and  pamphlets,  as  being  his  ever  small  Dumont*s  share  in  the  substance  of 
tools,  determined  Dumont  to  leave  Paris.  His  these  works,  they  owed  almost  entirely  to  the 
friends  in  London  strongly  urged  his  return  on  dress  in  which  he  clothed  them  the  attention 
the  ffround  of  the  antipathy  then  springing  up  in  whidi  they  attracted,  and  the  impression  which 
England  against  the  French  revolutionary  party  they  made ;  and  it  was  to  his  labors  that  Bent* 
— a  consideration  of  the  more  importance  to  Dn-  ham  was  indebted  for  his  wide-spread  reputar 
mont,  since  he  held  by  the  appointment  of  Barr6  tion  in  £ur(^>e,  into  the  prindpal  languages  of 
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him.  la  1787  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  rear  of  1813  he  took  part  in  the  brilliant  defcBM  €f 
admiral^  and  in  1795  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  Fort  Stephenson,  under  Col.  Oroghan,  and  after 
and  woa  appointed  to  Uie  command  of  tbe  Brit-  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Illinoia.  la 
ish  forces  m  the  North  sea.  The  service  which  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  (senate  of  that  ftal% 
his  ()ositiou  required  of  him  was  to  guard  the  after  which  he  was  raccearively  reprwentaiiTt 
coast  of  Holland  and  capture  any  merchant  in  congress  and  governor  of  Illinoia.  While  in 
vessels  which  might  veuturo  to  sea,  and  in  this  the  state  legislature  he  originated  the  law  estab- 
employment  within  2  years  ho  hail  annihilated  lishinj;  common  schools, 
the  Dutch,  or,  as  it  was  then  tenned,  the  Bata-  DUNCAN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  artUit,  bom  io 
vian  commerce.  In  1797  he  8Ucceed(Hl  in  block-  Perthshire,  May  24,  1807,  dieil  in  Edinbnr]^ 
ading  a  large  tloct  under  Vice- Admiral  De  Winter  May  26, 1845.  His  paintings  gained  for  him  the 
in  the  Texel,  when  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  appointment  of  professor  of  coloring  and  draw- 
in  his  own  iHiuadron.  Insubordination  had  be-  ing  in  tbe  academy  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  dee- 
come  general  throughout  the  British  navy,  and  tion  as  associate  of  the  royal  acauetny.  lib  pie- 
the  ships  which  abandoned  the  fleet  of  Duncan  tnre  of  Charles  Edward  asleep  after  the  bulla 
joined  at  the  Nore  other  mutinous  ships  from  of  Cnlloden,  protected  by  Flora  Macdonald,  luf 
Plymouth  and  Slieerncss.  The  English  govern-  been  frequently  engraved.  AmoDf;  the  fineK 
ment  trembled  for  its  navy ;  the  rebels  refused  of  his  otner  pieces  are  "  Charles  Edward  and 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  Duncan  had  but  the  Highlanders  entering  Edinburgh,  after  the 
2  ships  faithful  to  him.  Yet  when  he  advanced  Battle  of  Prestonpans,*'  and  the ''  Martyrdom  of 
against  tlie  mutineers  with  even  this  force,  tbe  John  Brown  of  PriesthiU." 
dissensions  which  had  taken  place  among  them  DUNDALK,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  tba 
caused  several  of  their  ships  to  drop  the  red  flag  co.  of  Louth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Castlctova 
and  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  sedition  was  river,  45  m.  N.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  9.MS. 
quickly  ended.  Duncan  then  resumed  tlie  block-  It  has  a  good  harbor  on  Dnndalk  bay,  contaiat 
ade  of  the  Texel,  but  was  at  lengtli  obliged  to  a  number  of  schools  and  literary  and  beneTokix 
put  into  Yarmouth  roads  fur  repairs  and  provi-  institutions,  and  commonicates  br  railway  with 
eions.  There  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  Droglieda  and  Dublin.  Tlie  manofaetnrea  can- 
that  De  'NVintor,  tlic  Butavion  commander,  had  prise  flax  spinning,  machinery,  and  agricidtiral 
availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  put  to  sea.  mi])lemeDts,  ropes,  soap,  leather«pinA,iu[idftaith; 
The  English  admiral  immediately  weighed  an-  and  there  ore  also  flour  mills^  brewcriea»  and  d»> 
chur  and  set  sail,  and  with  a  fatoraMe  wind  and  tilleries.  Its  trade  is  important  and  increaso^ 
by  a  masterly  manoDuvre  succeeded  in  placing  especially  in  agricultural  productSi  whith  an 
himself  between  the  Dutch  and  their  place  of  lar);i>lv  exfiorted. 

retreat  in  tlie  Texel,  and  thus  in  forcing  them        DVNDAS,  an  K  oo.  of  Canada  Weat  bolder^ 

to  an  engagement.    The  two  fleets  met  between  ing  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  377  aq.  m. ;  pop, 

Coinperdown  and  Egmont,  within  5  m.  of  the  in  1852,  13,^11.    Capital,  Cornwall. 
coast.     Do  Winter  was  drawing  fan  toward        Dr X DAS,  Henry,  Viscount  Melville,  a  Bn:- 

tho  land,  with  the  de>ign,  if  attacked,  to  bring  ish  f^tatesman,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1741.  <.r>! 

both  fleets  ashore,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  vie-  there.  May  27,  ISll.    He  was  of  the  anoeai 

tory  to  hini>elf,  it  bein^  upon  his  own  co:L<t.  and  distinguislied  family  of  the   I>ncd«!i»  af 

Dunc;m,  however,  began  the  action  precipitately,  Arniston,  received  his  e<lurAtion  at   the  tarb 

without  waiting  to  form  a  line,  and  the  purpose  school  and  university  of  Kdinburgh,   wis  ki- 

of  I  lie  Batavian  vice-admiral  was  fni'itraied.  Do  initted  a  meml^er  of  tlio  faculty  of  advoca:^ 

liS'intc'r  maintained  the  contest  for  some  time  in  176^),  displayed  at  once  a  love  of  rtrf'17 

with  his  own  flag  ship  oftvr  the  rot  of  his  fleet  and  disMpntion  and  a  |)er!*evering  apphca:.  '- 

had  either  K'en  captured  or  had  quitted  the  ac-  to  professional  duties  and  cs|»e\'i.'dly  a\*:lL-; 

tion,  and  >truek  his  oulorsonly  when  his  ship  wjis  hiniH^lf  of  every  oi>]H>rtnnity  for  cult i vat. rii*  t.* 

entirely  di-niiuited,  riddled,  and  dis;ibUd.     The  oratorical  powers,  ii[K'akinp  froiiUiiitlT  a.<«  a  U; 

lo>s  of  the  Knglish  in  this  hard-fought  battle  was  member  in  the  annual  hitting^i  of  the  ki.-i  -.f 

1,030  killed   and  wounded,  whilo  tliat  of  the  SiNttland,  where    ho    first    pave  Rim«  of  tiil 

Dutch  was  con-idcTably  greater.     The  English  manly  elo«iuenoo  and  wldress  which  mi\<rw%ri 

took  9  sail  of  the  line  and  2  frigate**.     The  vie-  made  him  the  able  coadjutor  of  I*itl  in  car- 

tory  created  the  utnu»st  enthuMa-jm  in  England,  aging   the  hou-n*   of  c<»nimt»ns.     Hi*  MscbntT 

where  it  was  hailed  as  a  pri-si;;e  nt'  the  dnwnfall  a-*  an  adviH'ate  crainod  him  the  npi^«in!nH  a*,  ci 

of  the  maritime  jM^wcr  of  Ilnlhnul,  h»ng  the  solicittir-general  in  177:^;  he  was  rvtarr..^  !•>  L' 

njc»st  fonnidablo  rival  of  Kn;;land  on  the  M.*as.  house  of  (.Munnions  for  the  county  of  Edin^tirr^ 

I)unean  was  created  lord  vi-ctii:nt  of  Cani|»er-  in  1774,  and  was  made  lord  a<Ivocato  Kf(  >cv-- 

down,   with  a  |>ensiou  of  X2.0<m»;  itariianunt  land  in    177.*).     He   was  suliscNpontly    rhc«^: 

addrt><i^^l  to  him  its  thanks,  and  l/mdoii  votid  meinUTof  parliament  for  the  city  of  E^linb^rr^ 

him  a  >\vonl  nf  honor.     He  remained  in  aclivu  which  he  continued  to  repres4.*nt  till  hisadviaL.>- 

servico  :i:;:iinHt  the  Hutavian  ripublic  till  1K>4>,  nunt  to  the  ]terage.     The  un]»opulantT  asi 

after  wliiih  tiiiK-  he  retired  to  ScotlaniL  di'*a>ters  of  the  American  war,  and  the  taxtc- 

Dl'NCAN,  Jo-^Ki'M,  an  American  general  and  tivc;*  of  an  o[»iH>sition  pn»bably  the  xmwt  talcr.!- 

p<»litician,  liorn  in  Ki-ntucky  about  17*.h»,  tlj^d  ed  ever  encountered  bva  Hriti«h  niini<rT.iioc: 

in  Jacksonville,  111.,  Jan.  15,  lbl4.    In  the  war  made  the  fall  of  Lord  Korth^a  adminbiraMC 
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certain ;  and  though  Dundas  had  heen  a  sap-  and  Baron  Doneira,  and  on  Mr.  Htt's  return  to 
porter  of  that  nobleman,  his  &miliarity  with  power  in  1804,  became  first  lord  of  the  admi* 
afBurs  made  him  a  valuable  accession  to  the  ralty.  He  qoickly  retired  from  this  office,  hav- 
administratioDS  of  Rockiogham  and  Shelbnme,  log  inoorred  a  charge  of  violating  while  treas- 
which  qoickly  sncoeeded,  in  the  2d  of  which  he  nrer  of  the  navy  one  of  the  statutes  whi<^  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  This  himself  had  proposed,  by  which  the  treasurer 
mimstry  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  was  forbidden,  contrary  to  previous  custom,  to 
combined  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  receive  any  perquisites  or  make  any  private  or 
who,  after  having  for  7  years  mutually  ridiculed  individual  use  of  the  public  money,  llie  ard^ 
and  denounced  each  other  as  republican  and  des  of  impeachment  were  prepared  by  the  most 
absolutist,  came  together  in  1783  to  form  the  celebratea  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
celebrated  coalition  ministry,  the  opposition  to  trial,  opened  in  the  house  of  lords,  April  29, 
which  was  headed  by  Pitt  and  Dundas.  The  1806,  was  conducted  with  imposing  pomp.  It 
latter  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  secret  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville  by  tri- 
committee  of  the  house  of  conmions  to  inquire  umphant  minorities,  yet  not,  however,  until  af- 
into  the  condition  of  British  India  and  the  causes  ter  the  death  of  Pitt.  From  this  time  Lord 
of  the  war  in  the  Oamatio,  and  he  now  made  an  Melville  took  part  only  occasionaUy  in  the  de- 
elaborate  report,  extending  to  several  folio  vol-  bates  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  spent  the  most 
umes,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  complete  mastery  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  Aa  a  statesman  he  was 
of  the  subject,  and  which  he  foUowed  up  by  a  distingubhed  for  his  great  capacity  for  business 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  Indian  affiurs.  and  his  mastery  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke. 
The  ministry,  however,  promising  to  bring  in  a  Though  liis  manner  was  ungraceful  and  his  accent 
bill  upon  the  same  subject,  Dundas  did  not  press  betrayed  his  northern  birth,  yet  his  dear  and 
his  own  proposals,  and  soon  the  ministerial  forcible  statements  d ways  commanded  the  atten- 
pledge  was  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  tion  of  the  house.  He  loved  society  and  oonvi- 
Fox's  famous  East  India  biU.  In  spite  of  the  vial  entertainmenta,  and  remembeiedr  no  party 
imcompromising  opposition  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  distinctions  on  festive  occasions.  The  city  of 
^e  passage  of  this  bill  was  prevented  only  by  Edinburgh  contains  2  public  monmnents  to  his 
the  firmness  of  the  king,  which  necessitated  the  momoi^,  a  fine  marble  statue  by  Chantrey,  in  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry.  Pitt  was  now  call-  parliament  house,  and  a  monument  surmoimted 
ed  to  the  helm  of  afiairs  with  a  mijoritv  in  par-  by  a  statue  in  St.  Andrew's  square. — Robkbt 
liament  against  him.  He  was  powerfully  aided  Saundibb,  Viscount  Melville,  a  British  statea- 
by  Dund^  who  agun  held  the  office  of  treas-  man,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  March  14^ 
urer  of  the  navy,  and  in  Pitt's  absence  led  the  1771,  died  June  10,  1851.  Having  previously 
ministerial  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  held  several  high  offices^  he  was  in  1812  ap- 
and  whose  aexterity  as  a  debater  and  minute  pointed  first  loid  of  the  admiralty,  which  sta- 
acquaintance  with  Indian  matters  were  of  es-  tion  he  fiUed  until  1827.  It  was  during  his 
pecial  value  in  carrying  Pitt's  India  bill  sue-  administration  that  the  arctic  voyages  were  nn- 
oessfully  through  parliament  against  a  very  se-  dertaken,  and  the  navigators  bestowed  his  name 
nous  •pposition.  Dundas  became  president  of  upon  some  of  their  discoveries.  He  was  after- 
the  board  of  control  under  thb  bill,  and  in  1791  ward  again  in  the  ministry  from  1828  to  1880, 
entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  when,  his  party  having  been  driven  from  pow- 
home  department.  He  exchanged  this  post  for  er,  he  retired  from  political  life.  Beside  his 
that  of  secretary  of  war  in  1794,  when  he  intro-  other  honors,  he  was  lord  privy  seal  for  Scot- 
duced  a  bill  for  restoring  the  estates  in  Scotland  land  from  1811,  and  chancellor  of  the  university 
forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745;  of  St  Andrew's  from  1814,  imtil  his  death, 
and  though  the  assigned  reason  for  this  measure  DUNDAS,  Sib  James  Wmrunr  Dxanb,  vice- 
was  Uie  valor  of  the  Scotch  in  the  recent  wars,  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  bom  Dec  4, 1785. 
it  was  also  most  expedient  as  a  means  of  recon-  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Deans  of  Calcutta, 
ciling  the  population  beyond  the  Tweed  to  the  and  assumed  the  names  of  Whitley  and  Dundas 
reigning  family.  The  investigations  of  Dundas  in  1808.  Ho  entered  the  navy  in  1799,  and  par- 
into  eastern  affairs  originated  those  discussions  ticipated  with  considerable  activity  in  the  naval 
which  terminated  in  the  impeachment  of  War-  operations  of  the  next  few  years,  receiving  his 
ren  Hastings;  but  though  nis  information  on  ct^tiun's  commission  in  1807.  He  has  been  a 
the  subject  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  that  of  member  of  parliament  and  a  lord  of  the  admi- 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  neither  favored  ralty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  accusers  nor  vigorously  attempted  to  vin-  Bussia  he  was  in  command  of  the  British  fieet 
dicate  Mr.  Hastings  from  their  invectives.  He  in  the  Black  sea,  and  cooperated  with  the  land 
was  the  principal  supporter  of  Pitt  during  the  forces  in  the  first  operations  against  SebastopoL 
wars  with  France  wnich  followed  the  revolu-  His  neglect  to  bomWd  the  city  of  OdoBsa,  and 
tion,  until  he  resigned  his  offices  upon  the  re-  in  general  the  slowness  and  cautiousnett  of  his 
tirement  of  Uiat  statesman  in  1801,  and  on  that  movements,  were  the  subject  of  severe  criticism 
occasion  he  laid  before  parliament  a  favorable  in  the  English  journals;  and  upon  the  expiration 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  East  India  of  his  term  of  service,  in  Dec^854,  he  was  suc- 
company's  affairs.  In  1802  he  was  raised  to  oeeded  in  command  of  the  fleet  by  Bear-admiral 
the  peerage  by  die  titles  of  Visoount  Melville  Lyons. 
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DUNDAS,  RicnABD  6Axna>Bit8,  rear  admiral  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Iha- 

in  the  BritUIi  navy,  born  April  11,  1802.    Ho  donald,  who  died  Julj  1, 1831,  aiid  'wbo  vfc 

is  the  2d  son  of  Henry  Dandas,  3d  viscount  Mel-  distiDgixished  as  a  chemist.     At  17  yean  cf 

viUo ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1817  as  a  mid-  age  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  dnrinp  tbe 

fihipiuan,  and  in  7  years  obtaiued  his  commission  war  with  France  signalized  himself  in  bust 

as  post-captain.    He  took  part  in  the  expedition  actions.    Some  of  his  exploits  in  capturing  vit- 

against  China  in  1840,  and  in  command  of  the  eels  against  great  odds  are  among  the  most  br!!- 

Melvillc,  72,  rendered  imjiortant  services  at  liont  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  Driti^ 

Boca  Tigris  and  other  places.    From  1852  to  navy.    In  1801  he  was  made  a  post-captaio.  fir 

1855  he  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  upon  tlio  capture  of  a  Spanish  frigate  of  far  snpenor 

the  return  of  Sir  Gharlea  Nupier  from  the  Baltic  force  to  his  own.    In  1809  lie  sncccsgfullT  ltd  i 

during  the  war  with  Russia,  was  appointed,  in  fleet  of  fire  ships  among  tlie  French  fleet  m 

Feb.  18«»5,  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  anchor  in  the  Basque  roads,  for  which  he  ra 

the  British  fleet  stationed  tliere.    In  coinunc-  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.     In  1807  Le  wai 

tion  with  Admiral  Perraud  of  the  French  block-  returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of  Wot- 

adiug  fleet  he  bombarded  Sweaborg,  Aug.  9,  minster,  and  soon  incurred  the  animosity  of  th« 

1855.     He  was  again  made  a  lord  of  the  admi-  government  by  his  radical  opinions  on  qnestiov 

ralty  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby *s  govern-  of  reform.    In  Feb.  1814,  a  mmor  preTai!ei 

ment  in  Feb.  1858.  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  Lord  Coc^ 

DUNDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  borough  rane  took  advant:^e  of  the  rise  in  the  fcsdt 

and  seaport  town  of  Forfarsliire,  Scotland,  on  which  ensued  to  sellout    Ue  was chargct!  wix& 

the  lutt  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  42  m.  originating  a  false  rumor,  and  upon  trial  vn 

N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851,  78,931 ;  convicted  of  fraud  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  tat 

in  1855,  estimated  at  90,000.    It  occupies  the  of  £1,000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  isa- 

declivity  of  a  hill,  whose  summit  is  500  feet  prisoned  for  a  year.    Tlie  pillory  pnni«hacB: 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  rather  irregu-  was  subse<iuently  remitted,  lie  was  at  the  sioe 

larly  built     The  modern  streets  &ro  spacious  time  ex[>eiled  from  parliament,   and  degra&d 

and  handsome.    The  principal  public  edifices  from  tlie  order  of  the  bath.     Ilia  con^titoMti 

are  the  churches,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  believing  in  his  innocence,  which  has  sinc«  beca 

old  Gothic  tower,  156  feet  high,  the  town  hall,  fullv  established,  immediately  returned  him  t» 

custom  house,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic  asy-  parliament  again,  and  his  fine  waff  p:ud  by  pab- 

lum,  iudustriiil  school,  or|)han  institution,  acad-  lie  subscription.    Finding  it  impossible  \o  cb- 

omy,  and  savings  bank.    In  the  centre  of  the  tain  em[)loyment  at  home,  he  attached  hinurif 

town  is  a  large  square  called  tlie  market  place,  successively  to  the  Cliilian  and  Brazilian  naTie 

from  which  the  principal  streets  diverge.    A  tri-  and  to  the  Greeks,  in  each  of  which  scrvicef  be 

omphal  arch  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  earned  fresli  laurels.    In  1830,  on  the  accMoa 

has  been  erected  to  commemorate  Queen  Victo-  of  William  IV.  and  a  whig  govommont.  be  r^ 

riu's  landing  here  in  Sept  1M4.    Some  of  the  turned  to  England,  and  was  reinstated  in  a!!  b» 

docks  are  very  large  and  magniticont.   Kinj:?  Wil-  former  honors.     In  1851  he  became  almini  of 

lianfs  dock  h;LS  an  area  of  0(  acres,  Earl  Grey^s  the  white,  and  in  1854  rear  admiral  of  thei'c.t^i! 

of  5^  acres,  and  the  Victoria  dock  of  14^  acres.  Kingdom.     Lord  Dundonald  is  a  muu  vi  o'^- 

There  are  also  several  fine  (]uays,  capable  of  ac-  biderable  scientitic  attainment?*,  and  th'-  anther 

conimodating  70  vessels  with  ample  berthage,  of  "Observations  on  Kural  AtTair*"  nS4Ti.  iii 

and  a  crane  near  the  (Jrey  dock  wliich  can  rai&e  a  of  **  Xotes  on  the  Condition  of  the  Br:t>?.  Wt< 

weijrht  of  30  tons.    The  chief  manufactures  are  India  Island^''  (1851).    His  *•  Narmtiv.-  «.f  S^r- 

liuen,  whii'h  gives  em]>loynient  to  over  20,0CK)  vices  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  IV  ri.  ar.d  I^r»- 

hands,  eariJets,  gloves,  and  leather.    Ship-build-  zil"  appeared  in  London  (2  voK.  1S".*»>. 

injr,  as  well  of  iron  as  of  woo<l,  is  also  extensively  DUNDUCM  ILVY,  a  bay  <»f  the  Iri*h  K*a,  c£ 

carried  on.     The  commence  of  1  Dundee  is  very  thecoa>tof  thoc«».ofl>own,  Itseniraii'-e.  whi'I. 

con>idcr:iblo.     In  1850  there  entered  its  i>ort  lios  betwi*en  St.  John's  iK»int  on  the  N.  E.  irJ 

2,o'23  vc-«M.-ls  of  247,725  t«»ns  burden,  and  cleared  the  Mourne  mountains  on  the  S.  W.,  i<;  u\^  ^T  !•• 

thcnoe  ht»5  Vessels  of  124,701  tons  bunlen.   The  m.  wide.     T1k»  whole  bay  is  Mibjvei  t-*  hx'rr 

registered  shipping  of  ilie  port  was  2iH  v^-ssi'ls  swells  during  S.  and  S.  E.  winds.     Nt.tr  i:»  N. 

of  54,705  tons.    It  is  governi.Kl  by  a  provost,  4  M«le  are  2  mcks  called  the  Ct»w  :ind  C;J'.  --^  t- 

baillies,  and   16  councillors,   and   returns  one  mited  with  the  mainland  by  a  ret!*.  Tl.e-'.^r.rr 

niendK-r  to  parliament.   During  the  reign  of  the  (ireai  Uritain  w;us  run  iL»-hore  here  l:i  i^* 

Seotti-'h  kings  Dundee  was  one  of  tlieir  pl:u-es  DUNKS,  an  ancient  Saxon  w.ri!.  >-::'.  •■■*•: 

of  re>iden<v.     At  the  period  tif  tlio  reformation  in   En^'land   to  de>ignate   hil*<  of  -at., I  a  '-j 

it  w:is  railed  "the  second  Geneva'' for  iis  zeal  the  coa>t    which    are   blown    to^rttVf.-   \\  :* 

in    b\.half  of  ProtestantL<m.     In   li»J5  it  was  wind.-.     Surli  arriiniulntinns  are  i;ii:  \\  ;•?;•:•  ■ 


:«'. 


be-ivjf(l,  taken,  and  Jilundered  by  M(intru«i'.    In  the  ^a!;lly  i.i.rtii»:i-  of  the  ei'.-i-t   «'l'  t).--  V: 

li).")!  ir  u:m  stormed  by  (ien.  Munk,  and  a  <5tli  Slati*,  ai.il  :il-<>  in  tlu-  inti-rinr  ab-ii;;  tJ.e  -J.  r%- 

part  nf  i!>  inhabitants  nitLs.suTed.  of  the  j:rij»i   lake-.    The  fmo  sikinl  t!.r\.»w:;  :.; 

Dl'NDoNALrt,  Tui>MAs  C<K'ni:.iM:,  larl  of,  by  tbe  wavi-  i>  blown  when  dry  l.\  tJ.c  w'jji 

nil  ire  commonly  known  as  L<ird  Corhr.-tne,  au  into  the  interior,  eoverin;;  tlu*  Mirf.io-  ^«  as  !'• 

En^li^h  rear  ailiuira^  born  Deo.  14,  1775.     He  prevent  all  vegetation.     In  the  de^iarttuent  of 
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Landes  in  France,  the  fresh  anantity  of  sand  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  London, 
thus  raised  every  year  and  arifted  inland  is  bat  a  few  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  8,000,000  square  States,  and  in  1824  was  elected  professor  of 
feet,  encroaching  a  distance  of  72  feet  each  year,  medicme  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  which 
At  this  rate,  in  1500  years  it  would  reach  Bor-  position  he  held  until  1833.  During  his  resi- 
deaux.  Whole  villages  have  already  been  buried  dence  at  the  university  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
in  this  way.  *  Of  one  in  Brittany  only  a  part  of  ship  of  President  Madison,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
a  church  steeple  is  to  be  seen  above  the  sand,  cated  his  "  Human  Physiology,**  ^*  in  testimony 
The  prevalence  of  strong  easterly  winds  may  of  unfeigned  respect  for  his  talents  and  philan- 
produce  similar  effects  upon  the  American  coast ;  thropy,  and  of  gratitude  for  numerous  evidences 
indeed,  precautions  are  already  taken  at  Prov-  of  friendship."  For  8  years  he  filled  the  diair 
incetown  on  Cape  Ck>d  to  arrest  the  progress  of  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  uni- 
the  sands  from  the  eastward,  which  threaten  to  versity  of  Maryland,  when  he  was  in  1886  elected 
fill  the  harbor  and  cover  the  town.  The  most  ef-  to  the  professorship  in  the  Jefferson  medical 
ficient  method  of  doing  this  is  by  planting  beach  college  which  he  has  ever  since  filled.  "Dr. 
grsss  (arundo  arenari(t,  Linn.),  which  thrives  in  Dunglison  is  the  author  of  nearly  20  volnmefl, 
the  sand,  and  binds  it  together  by  its  roots,  generally  treating  of  snbiects  connected  with 
while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  barrier  to  medical  science,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
that  swept  along  by  the  wind.  The  height  of  well  received  by  the  profession,  and  some  of 
the  dunes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michi-  which  have  met  with  a  very  extended  sale, 
gan  is  much  greater  than  of  those  upon  the  coast.  Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned  his  ^  Prin- 
At  Provincetown  they  hardly  exceed  60  or  70  ciples  of  Human  Physiology"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Phil- 
feet  in  height  while  the  former  are  often  several  adelphia,  1882) ;  "  New  Dictionary  of  Medical 
hundred  feet  Wh.  Successful  attempts  to  check  Bcience  and  Literature"  (2  vols.  8  vo.,  Boston, 
the  moving  of  me  sands  have  been  made  on  the  1 833^ ;  *'  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
ooast  of  Gascony  by  sowing  in  the  finest  and  dica"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1886) ;  '*  New  Reme- 
most  shifting  of  them  the  seeds  of  the  broom  dies"  (8vo.,  1839) ;  and  ^^  Human  Health"  fnew 
(genitta  seoparia)  mixed  with  those  of  the  sea  edition.  8vo.,  1844) ;  the  sale  of  which  has  been 
pine  (pinus  maritima).  The  spaces  sown  are  large  almost  beyond  precedent  for  works  of  tills 
covered  with  branches  of  trees  until  the  broom  class.  They  have  been  introduced  as  text  books 
takes  root.    This  first  springs  up,  and  the  young  in  various  colleges. 

pines  flourish  under  its  shelter.    The  pines  after  DUNKERS,  or  Tunkebs,  a  religions  denom- 

some  years  are  made  profitable  bv  their  yield  of  ination  founded  in  1708,  in  Schwartzenau,  G^r- 

tar,  beside  forming  a  barrier  against  the  further  many,  by  Alexander  Mack  and  7  others,  who, 

encroachment  of  the  sands.  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  market  town  of  Fifeshire,  of  other  Baptists,  were  led  by  readingthe  Bible 
Scotland,  16  m.  N.  W.  from  Edinburgh,  con-  to  the  rejection  of  psedobaptism.  The  name 
nected  by  railway  with  the  latter  city,  with  Dunker  orTunker(from  the  German  tunhen,  to 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot-  dip^  was  originally  siven  them  as  a  nickname 
land;  pop.  in  1851,  8,577.  The  houses  on  its  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mennonites.  They 
principal  streets  are  generaUy  well  built,  many  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  oi 
of  them  having  fine  gardens  attached  to  them ;  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  while 
and  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  irregular  out-  kneeling  head  first  unaer  water,  so  that  the  mo- 
line  of  the  town,  its  numerous  steeples  and  tion  resembles  the  act  of  tumbling.  They  are 
prominent  buildings,  and  its  elevated  site,  give  also  called  German  Baptists,  while  they  them- 
to  it  a  striking  appearance.  The  first  factory  selves  take  the  name  of  Brethren,  in  accordance 
was  established  in  Dunfermline  in  1718,  and  it  with  Matt,  xxiii.  8 :  *'  All  ye  are  brethren." 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most  fionrishing  In  Germany  they  established  two  societies  in 
of  the  northern  manufacturing  towns.  The  addition  to  the  original  congregation,  but  these 
value  of  its  annual  manufactures  of  table  linen  societies  were  soon  driven  by  persecution  to 
and  cotton  goods  is  estimated  at  £374,000.  It  Crefeld  and  Holland,  while  the  congregation  re- 
has  nearly  4,000  looms  in  constant  operation.  Its  moved  voluntarily  to  Friealand.  Between  1719 
finest  modern  edifice  is  the  abbey  church,  so  and  1729  they  all  emigrated  to  America,  to 
called  because  it  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  which  the  denomination  has  since  been  confined, 
ancient  church  of  the  abbey,  long  the  place  of  They  have  dispersed  themselves  through  almost 
sepulture  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  which  was  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  are  most  numer- 
destroyed  at  the  reformation.  It  contains  be-  ous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
neath  its  pulpit  the  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Indiana.  Theynow(  1859)  have  52  churches, 
which  were  discovered  encased  in  lead  in  dig-  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  about  8,000. 
ging  for  its  foundation.  Oharles  I.  of  England  Their  church  government  is  nearly  the  same  as 
was  born  there.  that  of  other  'Baptists,  except  that  every  bro- 

DUNGLISON,  RoBLKY,  LLJ).,  an  American  thcr  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the  congregation 

physician  and  medical  writer,  professor  of  the  in-  and  exhort.  When  by  this  means  they  find  a  man 

stitutes  of  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence  apt  to  teach,  thev  choose  him  to  be  their  min- 

in  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  born  ister,  and  ordain  him  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 

ill  Keswick,  Cumberland,  England,  in  1798.    Ue  attended  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  giving  the 
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right  hand  of  fellowship.    They  ulso  hare  dea-    attracted  the  attention  of  the •^— .-• 

cons,  and  aged  women  for  deaconeflses.    From  one  of  whom  had  a  tract  of  6,000  aeres  of  kfti 

among  the  teachers  who  have  heen  tried,  they  near  Ephrata  conveyed  to  them,  whidh  tkiy 

choose  bishops.    An  elder  among  them  is,  in  however  refused  to  accept.    About  1740,  soai 

general,  the  first  or  oldest  chosen  teacher  in  a  40  yean  before  the  present  general  irrtua  rf 

oonffregation  which  has  no  bishop.    Their  an-  Sunday  school  instmction  was  introiiMed  by 

nnal  meeting,  which  is  held  abont  Whitsontide,  Robert  Raikes,  Lndwig  Hoecker  fBrothcr  Obed) 

is  attended  by  the  bishops,  teachers,  and  other  established  a  Snnday  school  wbidi  was  miiih 

representadves  chosen  by  the  congregations,  tained  for  upward  of  80  yeaiv.    After  ITIT 

The  important  cases  brought  before  Uiese  meet^  the  sodetjr  at  Ephrata  began  to  decfine,  aed  if 

ings  are,  in  general,  decided  by  a  committee  of  the  peculiar  fSMitnres  of  the  eeriy  SeTenCh  Dif 

5  of  the  oldest  bishops.    They  use  great  plain-  Dunkers  few  traces  are  now  to  be  found  ftoi. 

nc6s  of  dress  and  language,  like  the  society  of  A  branch  of  the  society  was  estaUiahed  in  ITK 

Friends ;  and,  like  them,  Uiey  neither  take  oaths  at  the  Bermudian  creek,  in  York  eo.«  Pnm^  of 

nor  fight    They  will  not  go  to  law,  and  until  which  likewise  but  little  isleft.  AnoUieriffMiA, 

lately  the  taking  of  interest  on  money  was  not  established  in  1768  at  Bedford,  still  iloariiba 

allowed  amon^  them.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Their  principal  settlement  is  now  at  Snovkfl, 

supper,  with  its  accompanying  usages  of  love  on  the  Antietam  creek,  in  Franklin  eo.,  Fhb. 

feasts,  the  washing  of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  DUNKIRK  (F^.  Duntermte)^  the  mosl  aof^ 

and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.    They  anoint  em  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ka^ 

the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery,  and  use  trine  on  the  strait  of  Dover,  connected  by  n&wsf 

immersion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  with  Paris  and  Brussels;  lat.  51^  2'  K^  In^ 

even  whUe  the  person  baptized  is  in  the  water.  2^  29'  £. ;  pop.  in  1856,  26,631.    It  is  a  flow- 

They  believe  in  general  redemption,  though  it  is  ishing  place,  with  an  active  oonuneroe  and  asa- 

with  them  not  an  article  of  faith ;  but  tliey  deny  nfactories  of  soap,  beet  root  sugar,  leatlftcr,  sad 

that  they  are  Universalists. — From  the  Dunkers,  starch,  beside  iron  works  and  yairda  for  iftip' 

as  a  sect  must  be  distinguished  the  Seventh  building.    Its  fisheries  are  also  {mpevtaat, » 

Day  Dunkers,  also  called  the  Gorman  Seventh  pecially  those  of  cod  and  herring,  and  the  tevt 

Day  Baptists.  They  were  established  by  Conrad  contains  many  public  bnildinga,  InclndiBg  tti 

Beissel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had  been  town  hall  buUt  in  1642,  the  chnreh  of  8c  Eld 

educated  for  the  ministry  at  Ilalle.    When  a  a  high  bell  tower,  hospitids,  prisons,  Ac    Ai 

member  of  the  Dunkcr  society  at  MQhlbach  port  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  sad 

fMill  Creek),  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa^  he  published  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  ■ace 

1726)  a  tract,  to  prove  that  the  seventh  day,  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1826  has  been  iifai 

and  not  the  first  day,  was  established  by  Je-  Its  origin  is  stated  to  have  been  a  cbapeUbnaM 

hovah  for  ever  as  the  sabbath.    This  created  by  St.  Eloi  in  the  7th  century,  aionnd  whicb  s 

some  disturbance  in  the  society  at  Mill  Creek,  number  of  fishing  huts  were  erected,  wkkb 

upon  which  he  retired  fW>m  the  settlement  and  gradually  grew  into  a  town  of  some  importaace. 

went  secretly  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  tho  Charles  V.  defended  it  with  a  castle,  wLirii  h» 

Cocalico.    Having  been  discovered,  and  Joined  since  been  demolished.    It  was  afterwaid  ukfa 

by  many  of  the  society  at  Mill  Creek,  who  by  the  English,  who  lost  it  again  in  1568 :  sad 

settled  around  him  in  isolated  cottage^  the  first  in  1559  it  was  acquired  from  the  Frvneh  bv  the 

community  of  Seventh  Day  Dunkers  was  estab-  Spaniards,  whom  the  duke  of  Enghieo  (aft«e> 

Itshed  in  1728.    In  1733  a  monastic  society  was  ward  the  renowned  Cond^*)  druve  oot  in  1641 

estabIiKlied,coiistitnting,  with  the  buildings  sub-  It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain  mso 

sequently  erected  by  the  comnmnity,  the  irregu-  afterward,  and  was  once  more  taken  by  cb 

lar  enclosed  village  of  Ephrata.    The  habit  of  French  in  1658,  who  gave  it  up  to  Cn^awefl  e 

the  capuchins  or  white  friars  was  adopted  by  accordanoe  with  a  previous  treatv.    l^arie*!!. 

both  tlie  brethren  and  sisters.    Monastic  names  sold  it  to  France  in  1662 ;  I^)uis  JCTV.  streocth- 

were  given  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.    In  ened  its  defences ;  the  English  made  an  inttfMi- 

1740  there  were  30  single  brethren  in  the  clois-  uul  attem^>t  to  bombard  it  in  1695;  after  thr 

ter  and  35  sisters,  and  at  one  time  the  MKriety,  peace  of  I  trccht  its  fortifications  were  dMun- 

including  tho  memUTs  living  in  the  neighbor-  tied  and  its  port  was  filled  up,  and  these  ba«  irx 

hood,   numbered  noarly  3<K).      Tho  pn)iK.'rty  bi-en  rest«>retl  wore   again  demolisbed  at  tbr 

which  belonged  to  the  si>oiety  by  donation,  and  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  again  ref«irvd  iz 

the  labor  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  were  1783.    Ten  yearn  later  it  witlisttxtd  a  »icfv  bf 

common  stock ;  but  none  were  obligi*d  to  throw  the  duke  of  York.     Entrances  in  1855.  l.iz't 

in  their  own  property  or  give  up  any  of  tlieir  vessels  tonnage  124.815;  clearances,  1,S20  vr*- 

iK>ssessions.    They  considered  celilmcy  a  virtue,  sels,  tonnase  1 17,yi>8. 


vors:ii  rest4inition  existed  among  them ;  but  it    advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth.     It 

has  never  beiMi  taught  as  an  article  of  faith,  and    ri!*ing  ground  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Eriv,  aad 

is  always  approached  with  great  caution.  They    has  an  ezceUeot  harbor,  protected  bj  a 
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water.    It  is  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  lake  vessels  of  a  biography  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and 

daring  bad  weather,  and  possesses  the  advan-  of  a  *^  Ilistorj  of  the  New  Netherlands**  (2  vols, 

tage  of  being  free  from  ice  earlier  in  the  spring  8vo.,  1840). 

than  Buffalo.    At  the  western  extremity  of  the  DUNMO W  BACON.  At  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 

bay  of  Dunkirk  is  a  lighthouse,  and  at  the  main  England,  any  married  couple  who  for  a  year 

channel  a  beacon  light  has  been  placed.    Dun-  and  a  day  have  ndther  quarrelled  nor  offended 

kirk  has  ea^  communication  with  both  east  each  other  in  any  way,  nor  repented  in  thought 

and  west,  and  its  central  position  makes  it  a  either  sleeping  or  waking  of  their  marriage, 

depot  for  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  **  but  continued  true  and  just  in  desire  as  when 

Hence,  though  incorporated  only  in  1837,  it  is  they  joined  hands  in  the  holy  quire,**  may  by 

already  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  appearing  and  taking  oath  to  tiie  same  have  de- 

every  prospect  of  becoming  in  the  course  of  a  livered  to  them  as  of  right,  according  to  ancient 

few  years  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  Lake  custom,  a  gammon  of  bacon.    The  cudmants  for 

Erie.    Dunkirk  is  the  W.  terminus  of  one  di-  the  bacon  take  a  metrical  oath  and  receive  a 

vision  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  metrical  charge  kneeling  in  the  church  yard 

communicates  with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  upon  2  hard-pointed  stones,  after  which  they 

^b^,  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  southern  are  received  m  a  chair  upon  men*s  Moulders, 

railroad  lines.  *  and  carried  round  the  site  of  the  priory,  and 

DUNKLIN,  a  S.  K  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  from  the  church  to  the  house,  with  drums,  min- 

Ark.,  bounded  W.  by  the  6t  Francis  river,  in-  strels,  and  various  music,  and  the  gammon  of 

tersected  by  Castor  river,  and   having  Lake  bacon  borne  upon  a  high  pole  before  them,  at- 

Pemiscot  on  its  E.  border ;  area,  about  700  sq.  tended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officers 

ro. ;  pop.  in  1856, 2,616,  of  whom  66  were  slaves,  of  the  manor  carrying  wands,  and  by  a  jury  of 

The  surface  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  prairies  bachelors  and  maidens,  being  6  of  each  sex, 

and  extensive  swamps,  but  the  soil  is  generally  walking  two  and  two,  and  by  a  great  multitude 

fertile  where  not  overflowed.     Efforts  have  of  other  people.    In  1751  the  bacon  was  clamed 

been  made  to  reclaim  the  sunken  lands,  and  in  for  the  6th  time  only  since  the  origin  of  the 

1850  an  iq>propriation  for  that  purpose  was  custom  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  ceremony 

made  by  the  state  legislature.    In  1811  and  1812  on  this  occasion  was  the  subject  of  a  drawing 

this  and  the  surrounding  counties  suffered  se-  by  David  Ogborne.    After  an  interval  of  over 

verelv  from  earthquakes.    Grain  and  live  stock  100  years  the  custom  was  revived  in  1855 

are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  and  tlie  pro-  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  novelist 

ductions  in  1850  amounted  to  77,360  bushels  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  two  couples  receiving  the 

Indian  com,  and  2,776  of  oat&    There  was  1  bacon,  in  Uie  presence  of  about  7,000  people, 

church,  1  newspaper  office,  and  80  pupils  at-  The  ceremony  took  place  again  in  1857,  and  in 

tending  public  schools.    The  county  was  named  1859  three  couples  appeared  to  claim  this  reward 

in  honor  of  Daniel  Dunklin,  former  governor  of  of  virtue.    The  Dunmow  flitch  is  referred  to  in 

ICssourL    Capital,  Kennet.  Langlande*s    *'  Vision   of  Piers   Ploughman,*' 

DUNLAP,  William,  an  American  painter  and  Chaucer*s  '*  Wife  of  Bath*s  Prologue.** 

and  author,  bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Feb.  DUNNING,  John,  Lord  Ashburton,  an  Eng- 

19, 1766,  died  Sept  28, 1839.    In  his  17th  year  lish  lawyer,  born  iit  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 

be  began  to  paint  portraits,  and  in  the  summer  Oct.  18,  1731,  died  in  Exmouth,  Aug.  18,  1783. 

of  1783  executed  one  of  Washington.    The  next  His  £ither  was  an  attorney  at  Ashburton,  and 

spring  he  went  to  London,  and  for  several  years  he  entered  his  father's  office  as  a  derk  when 

was  a  pupil  of  Beqjamin  West    On  his  return  only  about  18  years  old.    At  the  age  of  19  he 

to  America  he  attempted  to  paint  portraits,  but  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  law  for  some 

with  such  indifferent  success  that  after  2  years  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1756. 

he  embarked  in  business  with  his  fcUher  in  New  For  a  long  time  after  this  young  Dunning  ob- 

Tork.    In  1805  he  rented  the  New  York  thea-  tained  but  very  little  practice ;  but,  having  been 

ire,  and  in  a  short  time    became    bankrupt  employed  in  1762  to  draw  up  the  defence  of 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  alternately  devoted  to  the  English  merchants  against  the  Dutch  East 

painting,  to  literary  enterprises,  to  the  career  India  company,  he  gained  much  reputation, 

of  a  theatrical  manager,  and  to  other  miscella-  which  was  soon  afterward  increased  by  the  able 

neous  pursuits.    At  the  age  of  51  only,  after  mannerin  which  he  conducted  the  case  of  Wilkes, 

repeated  failures,  he  became  permanently  a  and  he  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 

Eainter,  though,  in  spite  of  considerable  merit,  nent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1768  he  was  elected 

e  was  never  very  successful  pecuniarily.    He  to  parliament,  where  he  sat  in  the  house  of  com- 

executed  a  series  of  pictures  on  subjects  pre-  mons  until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  shortly 

viously  selected  by  West  and  somewhat  f^r  before  his  death.    In  1770  he  resigned  his  office 

his  style,  which  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  solicitor-general  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 

of  the  United  States.    He  was  also  one  of  the  ment  of  his  patron,  Lord  Shelbume.    He  was 

founders  of  the  New  York  academy  of  design,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  administration  during 

His  "History  of  the. American  Theatre,**  pub-  most  of  the  American  war;  but  his  reputation 

lished  in  1832,  and  "  Arts  of  Design  in  the  as  a  politician  is  tarnished  by  his  course  in  ao- 

United  States,**  are  standard  works  of  mucli  in-  cepting  a  pension  of  £4^000  a  year  after  he 

terest    He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays^  was  rsdsed  to  the  peerage,  although  he  had  pre- 
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vioQsly  objected  to  the  needless  and  burdensome  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  fortrcssea  of  "Sonniz^j 

amount  of  the  jiension  list.    In  penjon  he  bad  were  recovered.    In  1451  he  led  bis  Tictorio^ft 

mAiiy  disadvantiiges;,  being  short  and  thick-set^  army  into  Guienno,  stormed  the  town  of  £mc 

with  a  turncd-Qp  nose  and  sallow  face.    lie  had  on  the  Gironde,  and  within  3  months  concur  lol 

also  a  hectic  cough,  which  often  interrupted  his  the  conquest  of  that  province,  Bordeaux  iBt!'j^^ 

speech,  and  his  action  and  bearing  were  unpre-  cd,  which  for  300  years  had  been  In  tbe  La&^ 

possessing  and  awkward.    Yet  in  spite  of  these  of  the  English  kingSp    Nothing  was  bow  Wft 

defects,  liis  eloquence,  lively,  fresh,  and  impetu-  them  on  tl^  continent  except  the  cltv  of  C^Ua 

ons,  carried  all  before  it.    He  received  many  and  its  vicinity.    As  a  reward  for  bu  serricM, 

honors  during  his  life,  was  chosen  recorder  of  Dunois  was  appointed  grand  chamberlain  to  jIx 

Bristol  in  1766,  solicitor-general  in  the  follow-  king.     Afler  the  accession  of  Louis  XL  Lt 

ing  year,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan-  was  deprived  of  some  of  bis  offices,  and  joined 

caster  in  1782.  in  1464  tlio  rebellions  league  of  the  great  krd\ 

DUNKOTTAR,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Kin-  which  assumed  the  name  of  ^^  league  of  tht 

cardine,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  sea,  Scotland,  public  weal,'*  and  on  tlie  conclnsion  ^  the  udct 

noted  for  its  castle,  now  half  in  ruins,  which  at  Conflans,  received  his  former  offices  and  iL^ 

stands  on  the  summit  of  a  })erpendicular  cliff,  nities,  and  various  other  honors, 
projecting  iuto  the  sea.  Sir  ^  illiam  Wallace  cap-        DUNS  SCOTUS,  John,  a  schoAstic  tbc«ilo«sui 

tured  it  in  1296,  at  wliich  period  it  was  regarded  of  t!io  1 3th  century,  bom  probably  in  Itunaei  Ber- 

as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom;  wickshire,  Scotland,  in  1274, died  in  CologBe  is 

and  in  view  of  its  capability  of  sustaining  a  pro-  1808.    He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  entend  Om 

tracted  siege,  the  privy  council  selected  it  during  order  of  St.  Francis^  and  taught  tlieolofex  and  pLt- 

tbc  wars  of  tbe  commonwealth  as  the  deiH)si-  losophy  first  at  Oxford,  where  the  nainber  li 

tory  of  t!ie  regalia  of  Scotland.   It  was  defended  those  who  attended  his  discourses  is  said  to  hxu 

long  and  fiiitlifully,  after  every  other  fortress  in  reached   30,000,  and    then,   his   fame  karii^ 

Britain  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  pro-  spread  all  over  Europe,  at  Paris.     The  acoxsts 

tector,  but  wus  finally  forced  to  surrender.   Tho  and  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  obtained  for  ba 

8cottis!i  crown,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  tho  cognomen  of  doctor  $uhtUi9,     The  c^auo- 

privutcly  conveyed  away  and  concealed  in  the  versit.'s  between  Duns  and  the  celebrated  ThDoiif 

church  of  Kinetf.    In  1685  Dunuottar  castle  be-  Aquinas  upon  the  relation  of  human  perrvf- 

came  the  prison  of  many  of  the  Covenanters,  tion  to  real  objects,  and  upon  rarioas  ivlif  ios* 

After  the  rebellion  of  1715  it  was  di-^mantlcd.  doctrines,  were  c<mtinued  fur  a  lung  tia»r  t; 

DUKOIS,  Je\k,  comte  de,  a  French  soldier,  their  rcsfiective  discmles,  who  wvre  called  Sx- 
bom  about  1402,  died  Nov.  24,  1468.  The  nat-  tists  and  Thomists.  Translated  into  DMMkrii  U> 
nral  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  tho  brother  guage,  the  reasoning  of  I>uns  goes  to  thorn  tiis 
of  Charles  VI.,  he  early  gaine<l  warlike  distinction  the  knowledge  derived  ttoin  human  conocf^we* 
under  the  appellation  of  the  bostanl  of  Orleans^  and  ex]>erieni'e  is  tmvX  and  trustworthy,  is^- 
In  14*27,  in  iH>njunctiiHi  with  the  celebrated  I^-  much  as  the  ftHulanientAl  ideas  U|h^  uhk-h  :  .- 
hire,  he  raiM-d  the  ^icLVof  MoninrgU,lhcnhosi*t  man  knowledge    rests  are  identical   »i:L   ;:.. 
by  the  EnjrH«ih.     In  1421»he  ihn-w  himself  into  ab.si>luto  snlwtiinci»  {uniitrmilt)  of  «xUtiuj  ■.'.- 
Orleans,  which  w:is  hanl  pn'r<scd  by  a  powerful  jei*b(.     Hoality  is  tho  litnitati(»u  uf  the  q^mI  .:t 
anny  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  by  Iiis  energy  htibstance  by  individuatii>n,  i»r,  in  the  r^niir^t  ti-- 
und  daring  lie  upheld  tho  Hpirit  uf  the  troops  minology  of  I)uns.  the  htrrceiftiA,  wliicL  i:. ..: 
and  citizens  until  they  were  reliovod  bv  Joan  be  renderiNl   as   tho   thi>-uiul-tliat-itv.     Eur» 
of  Arc.     Ihmoisthen  becaineafmthfiil  fnllowor  existing   U-ing  oonsi^^tM  of  hnb^^tJinci-   oLd  fr.- 
of  the  heroine,  sharing  in  nil  her  exi»l«iit>,  and  vat  urn  or  linutation,  while  1>('m1   is  the  ui^. im- 
part icularly  in  her  victory  at  Paiuy,  where  the  itiMl  absolute   sulKtanee.     The   |KiM'ibir:t2i'«  >  f 
English  were  si;;nally  ronti<1.     Tho  tleath  of  limitations  or  imliv  id  nations  of   >uU»:;u>rv  art 
Joan  >eoins  to  have  inspir^il  him  with  a  !«till  intinite,  and  hen^v  fi*IloW!»  the  t-xi^ciuA  vf(  ».- 
more  fen'ent   de>ire    of  SiTviiiir    his  country  eiilental  chances  <ir  i»ri'urrenre>;  ih.\:   i*    t' 
again>t  the   invaders.     In    1432   lie  re<N)vored  free  will  of  individual  man  and  IiL«  ctirrw*}-*:!^- 
tho  city  of  Chartre-*  by  a  lH>ld  and  w»'ll  dovi>ed  ing  n^'*<|H>nsiliiIity  to  <nHi.     Tho    Mii»^ma:=.ril 
stratagem;  and  in  M;JO  he  was  one  <»f  tlie  ;;en-  knowliHlge  which  cannot  be  derLvi«d  frtiUi  r.-*! 
erals  who  marcheil  intu  Tari-^,  ti>  help  the  citi-  ex|K-rience  is  tftfordeil  by  the  Hible.  but  i:  i«  ::  ^ 
lens  in  driving  out  the  Knu'li^h.     Several  niea-^-  pruvinco  of  philus«i|»liy  tt»  >how  the  »Mnfwn:..:i 
UH'*   adopted   by  the  ^'«ivernn»ent  uf   Cliarles  of  the  teacliinpi « if  tlie  Hiblo  with  tit* im?  i:d  rrt 
VII.  being  obnoxiui:>  to  the  ni'bK-'*.  l>uniii<*  in  M»n.     The  wt»rks  of  Ihinswere  p'-;Mi>Kft'd  r  -..- 
14-to  took  part  iu  the  r^*lK'lIi«»u  hi-aded  by  tho  plete  in  I'Jvn^.  fnlio(!,\ons  lt>:Ji*),  h\  W»d»I.:  .• 
danphin.  and  known  as  A'l  /*rii;/'/*ri>;  but  he         Dl'S'ST-VN,   Saint.    abUit    »>f  ^iUsruLi.. -. 
s<H>n  became  roconciK*«l  with  the  kin;r,  and  in  In-irn  near  Cfl;4«»t«»iiliury,  S»nier«*t.*hin..  ta.^ii;  l 
144'.».  wlien  tho  war  was  n'siinied   in  eariie-t  in  Vi"*.  died  M;iy  Hi,  jtH*;.     I'nder  tho  j»A:rvi*j-.> 
against  t!ie   Kn^rli*l»,  ho  nTeivo<l  the  title  uf  of  hi-^  ur.rle.  tho  arehbi«.hi>p  uf  Cant*T!»i;n,  :■ 
lieutenant-gi>iiera!  of  tho  kitjg,  an»l  wa*  placed  na*M'd  s«inio  vt-ars  at  tlie  Court  t'f  A c  1m- I ^: .'•".« 
in  command  (»t'  the  priuripal  furce  dr»tiiud  f*'r  hnt  tho  jealou>y  uf  courtiers  rviMn.**!  l.i:u  of  t:-. 
the  invasion  of  Normandv.     In  le^  thnn  «>nv  kiiiy*>   favur;    he   retired   to    \Vinch«»t«.r.  a:.! 
year,  chivtly  by  hia  activity,  skill,  aud  prudence,  yielding  to  his  uncle's  requovt  dcvvtcd  huL^J 
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to  a  monastic  life.  He  built  a  cell  agiunst  the  nonslj  on  religion,  ethics^  and  politics,  filling 
walls  of  Glastonbury  church,  and  there  passed  his  works  with  information  which  is  no  less  en- 
his  time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  manual  labor,  tertdning  for  being  subservient  to  the  author^s 
transcribing  manuscripts,  painting,  and  fashion-  yanity.  He  gives  us,  in  his  ^^  Life  and  Errors 
ing  utensik  of  metal  for  the  use  of  the  altar*  of  John  Dunton*'  (London,  1T05  and  1818),  the 
In  942  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  the  then  ruined  '^  lives  and  characters  of  more  than  1,000  con- 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  received  from  temporary  divines  and  other  persons  of  literary 
King  Edmund  authority  to  restore  it  at  the  eminence,*'  and  relates  many  eurious  facts  in 
royu  charge.  The  reverence  in  which  the  peo-  relation  to  the  bookselling  business,  describing 
pie  held  him  was  shared  by  the  monarch,  and  in  the  ministers,  booksellers^  and  other  citizens  of 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Edred  his  power  became  Boston  and  Salem.  ^ 
almost  absolute  in  the  national  councils.  He  ,  DUODECIMAL,  proceeding  by  twelves,  a 
improved  his  influence  to  restore  the  strictness  term  properly  applied  to  an  arithmetical  scale 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  brought  the  Benedic-  using  11  digitsand  a  cipher,  such  as  has  been  zeal- 
tines  into  England,  but  on  the  death  of  Edred  onsly  advocated  in  our  own  day  as  an  improve- 
and  the  accession  of  Edwy  was  banished  from  ment  upon  ordinary  decimal  arithmetic.  Thus 
the  kingdom.  His  share  in  the  story  of  Edwy  if  we  use  ^  for  ten,  and  9  for  eleven,  the  number 
and  Elgiva  has  brought  him  into  odium  with  ail  275  may  be  written  Igg.  But  the  term  duo- 
believers  in  that  much  discussed  romance,  the  decimal  is  also  given  to  the  system  of  compound 
facts  of  which  are  yet  unsettled.  Edgar  recalled  numbers,  sometimes  used  by  artificers  in  calcu- 
the  exiled  abbot,  doubled  his  honors,  made  him  lating  surfaces  and  solidities  from  measures 
bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Worcester  and  taken  in  feet  and  inches.  Duodecimals  in  the 
London,  and  in  959  advanced  him  to  the  pri-  second  sense  are  considered  by  most  mathema* 
macy  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  prel-  tioians  as  worthless,  and  in  the  first  sense  as 
ate  ruled  both  the  monarch  and  the  kingdom,  not  having  sufficient  superiority  over  decimals 
He  meted  out  justice  with  a  stem  hand,  built  up  to  counterbalance  the  immense  inconvenience 
the  power  of  the  church,  placed  Benedictines  in  of  making  a  change. 

the  livings  of  the  disorderly  secular  clergy,  and  DU  PAGE,  a  S^.  K  00.  of  Bl.,  dramed  by  the 

forced  the  king  to  do  a  7  years'  penance  for  a  K  and  W.  branches  of  Du  Page  river ;  are% 

sin  of  licentiousness.    On  Edgar's  death  his  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,   12,807.    It  has  a 

influence  raised  Edward  to  the  throne,  to  the  level  surface,  occupied  in  great  part  by  prairies, 

exclusion  of  a  younger  son,  Ethelred;  but  on  the  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  In* 

accession  of  the  latter  in  978  his  power  was  dian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  pasturage.    In  1850 

broken,  his  threats  were  no  longer  regarded,  it  yielded  259,283  bushels  of  wheat,  198,368  of 

and  full  of  mortification  he  retired  to  Canter-  Indian  com,  230,450  of  oats,  and  23,617  tons 

bury,  and  there  died.    He  was  a  man  of  great  of  hay.    The  county  contained  17  churches 

talents,  energy,  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  de-  and  2  newspaper  ofBoes,  and  there  were  850 

voted  all  his  powers  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Illinois 

papal  supremacy.    Of  the  writings  attributed  to  and  Michigan  canal,  which  passes  ^ong  the  S^ 

him,  only  the  *'  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules"  is  £.  border,  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  and  one 

known  to  be  authentic.  or  two  shorter  railroads,  are  its  chief  internal 

DUNSTER,  Henbt,  the  first  president  of  improvements.    Capital,  Napierville. 

Harvard  college,  inaugurated  as  such,  Aug.  27,  DUPATY,  Charlbs  Maboujckite  Jean  Bap- 

1640,  died  Feb.  27, 1659.   He  was  president  until  tiste  Mxeoieb,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  La 

1654,  when,  having  become  a  supporter  of  the  Rochelle,  May  9, 1746,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  17, 

principles  of  the  modern  Baptists,  he  was  per-  1788.  He  advocated  the  privilege  of  the  Frendi 

suaded  to  resign  his  ofllce.    He  was  respected  parliament  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

as  a  modest  and  pious  man,  and  esteemed  an  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence, 

excellent  oriental  scholar.  He  produced  a  work  on  criminal  law  reform, 

•DUNTON,  John,  an  English  bookseller  and  Beflexwm  historiquea  9ur  U  droit  criminel^  fol- 

author,  bom  in  Gran  ham,Huntingdonshire,  May  lowed  by  Lettre^  swr  la  procedure  eriminelle 

4,  1659,  died  in  1733.    His  father,  who  was  a  de  France^  and  kindred  publications,  containing 

clergyman,  designed  him  for  the  church,  but  the  views  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Code  Na^ 

boy's  tastes  not  fitting  him  for  that  profession,  poleon, 

he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  London.  DUPERREY,  Louis  Isidobb,  a  French  naval 
He  was  afteward  engaged  in  business  for  him-  officer,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  22,  1786.  He  enter- 
self,  came  to  New  England  in  March,  I6861,  with  ed  the  navy  in  1802;  and  served  actively  during 
a  cargo  of  books,  where  he  remained  about  8  the  wars  of  that  period.  His  first  important 
months,  and  after  his  return  embarked  again  in  scientific  labor  was  in  1811,  when  he  made  a 
business,  with  little  success.  With  some  assist-  hydrographio  survey  of  the  coast  ol  Tuscany, 
ance  he  conducted  a  weekly  publication  called  In  1817  he  embarked  in  Freycinetz's  voyage  of 
the  *^  Athenian  Mercury,"  resolving  all  the  most  discovery,  and  to  hin^were  due  the  hydrographio 
nice  and  curious  questions  proposed  by  tlie  in*  operationsanddiartsof  thai  expedition.  In  1822 
quiring,  of  which  20  volumes  appeared.  A  se-  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  expedition 
lection  was  made  from  this  in  4  volumes,  called  for  scientific  observation  in  Oceanica  and  along 
the    '^Athenian  Oracle."    He  wrote  volumi-  the  shores  of  South  America.    But  his  most 
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importaiitreieardMthftfe  been  ooDoaBinc  tar*    eonttitiieitt  aaemUj  lie  wm  s  member  of  lL» 


lertrial  magnedsm.  Hedeiarmiiiediipoaeharte  committee  on  the  eooatitiitioiiv  bat  left  tlie 

tbe  plioe  of  the  miciietio  poleii  ena  ^igiwi  the  inc  of  that  iDetmmeiit  to  Ooimeiiiii  a&d  Mar^ 

aoQthern  magnetiopdieat  the  point  where  the  raat    The  lagiaiatiTe  aaiBmbij  eleeted  him  pw^ 

obaarratkNia  made  on  the  last  expeditioB  of  ident   HenuideaonieahowofopiKMitkmtetke 

Domont  d'Unrille  iMd  demonstrated  it  to  be.  goremment  of  Looia  Napoleon,  bat  waa  lakan 

DU   P£TIT-TH0UAR8»  Abbl  Auanr,  a  onawarea  bj  the  enip  iTi/oi  of  Deo.  S.    Hede- 

heneh  Tioe-admiral,  bom  Aag.  8,  17M.    He  dined  all  participation  or  reaponsbilitjr  ia  Ike 

entered  the  na?7  at  an  earijage^  and  the  abili^  partiamentarjreriatanoe,  and  retained  hia 

which  he  diiplajed  on  Tariooa  oecanona  led  to  of  attomej-general.    Thia,  howerer,  he 

hia  rapid  promotion.    From  1887  to  1889  he  ed  on  thepnblioation  of  the  imperial  dee 

was  engaged  in  cireomnaTigating  the  ^obe.  188i,oonlisoatingtheOiieanspropertf :  inl8§T 

The  deKiiption  whieh  he  gave  of  Tahiti  on  hk  he  was  r^nstated.    Theeldestor8brothenLhe 

letnm  to  ftranee  caDed  attention  to  that  island,  ia  generally  known  as  Dopin  the  elder.    Bis 

and  erentoally  led  to  the  protectorate  of  Franee  writings  on  legal  snl^iecCs  are  TerfnameraoM— 

Ofer  it    The  Engliah  missionary  Pritchard,  in  CHAaus,  brotlier  of  the  nrecedSnc,  a  Ffeoneh 

order  to  preTcnt  the  ascendency  of  Francs^  in-  geometer  and  atatistician,  bom  in  Variy,  OeL 

atkated  the  natiTCs  to  attack  Dn  Petitplhoaars.  8,1784.    He  entered  the  navy  as  an  4 

Fmchard  was  finally  driven  from  the  island,  and  was  actively  employed  in  France 

idiich  led  the  Engliah  government  to  insirt  open  Ionian  islanda.    In  1818  a  aeriee  of 

the  recall  of  the  Fkeooh  admiraL    Gniaot  not  papers  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

0i4y  vidded  to  this  demand,  bat  caosed  the  of  aciencea.    Daring  1814  and  1816  he  ^^ 

ehambers  to  vote  an  indenmity  to  Pritcfaard.  liberal  opinions,  bat  finally  adhered  to  the 

HBch  pabUc  sympathy  was  expressed  toward  bona.    In  1816  he  visited  Great  Britain,  to 

Da  Pcot-Thoaars,  who  declined  the  ovationa  eyamine  the  financial,  commercial,  indnalriaL 

intended  fiir  him.    In  1846  he  became  vice-  naval,  and  military  reaooroea  of  the  UnHad 

admiral,  and  in  1849  member  of  the  board  of  Kingdom,    The  remlta  of  hia  travela,  whieh  he 

admiralty.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  eontinned  lor  more  than  4  veara,  appeared  in  his 

the  legidative  assembly  by  the  department  of  V^pagm  dtm$  la  GrwM  Bntagms  (Faria,  ItlO 

ICaine-et-Loire.    His  principal  work  is  his  F#|r-  '^^^BodinhialfnmemmmureimUmslmQfmmiB 

afin«<aMrAiaiefMi0,inlOvols.,withl8OillQa-  ilMs^iM(1826).    He  caosed  gratnitoosleelBaa 

tnt&ons  (Paris,  18iO.S  on  the  ^ipUcation  of  science  to  indnstry,iHr  the 

DUPIN,  AsDBi  jCaub  Jeam  Jacquis,  a  benefit  of  workmen  and  artisans,  to  be  eamh- 
Fknnch  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Var^,  liihed  in  the  »Mtnat0it§  dm  mrU  s<  flwCaifa  aa 
dspartmentoftheKievML  Feb.  1,1788.  Hewas  Paria,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
ean|y  distingaiahed  as  a  leamed  lawrer  and  an  or  of  geometry  in  that  institation.  Hia  i 
able  speaker.  A  member  of  the  dumber  of  dep-  were  rewarded  with  a  barony.  In  18S5 
otiea  m  1816,  he  oppoeed  in  secret  seenon  the  1886  he  iostitated  a  private  inqniry  into  the  in- 
motion  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.  em-  tellfctnal  and  prodoctive  reeoorcea  of  Franca, 
peror  after  his  &ther*8  second  abdication.  The  the  resolta  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  iftfua- 
aame  year,  in  coqjanctioa  with  Berryer,  he  waa  tion  progrtmi^e  dt  la  Frames  de»ui$  181 4^  In 
appointed  coonsM  for  Marshal  Key,  and  ^ain*  1888  he  waa  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dcpntiaa. 
lag  great  popalarity  by  his  defence  of  his  illoa-  He  adhered  to  the  government  of  Looia  Phi- 
trioQS  diMit,  was  chosen  to  defend  many  politp  Itppe,  and  was  pnxnoted  to  a  peerage  in  1888;  bat 
ioal  offenders.  His  pleadings  were  extensivdy  he  nevertheless  continoed  his  reanlar  coarse  of 
reported  in  the  opposition  papers,  and  eagerly  pnblio  lectorea.  After  the  revolotioa  of  Feb. 
aoaght  for  by  the  public.  Among  the  most  (a-  1848,  he  waa  elected  to  the  constitnent  and  Is- 
moas  were  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  B4ranger  gislative  assemblies,  voted  and  acted  with  the 
the  poet,  in  1821,  and  of  the  Journal  dm  dib&U  mi^jority,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  repabhc 
newspaper,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolotion  of  beosme  a  sapporter  of  tlie  present  imperial  gov- 
1880.  After  that  eveot  it  was  in  great  part  emment,  ooder  which  he  b  a  senator, 
throogfa  Dapio's  exertions  in  the  cbunber  of  DUPLEIX,  Joeira,  a  French  soldier  and 
dapaties  that  the  doke  of  Orleans,  whose  lenl  statesman,  bora  aboot  1700^  died  in  1768.  At 
adviser  he  had  been  since  1817,  secured  Uie  the  sge  of  20  he  waa  waX  aa  an  agent  to  Fon- 
orown.  The  office  of  attoroey-general  in  the  dicherry,  and  in  1730  waa  appointed  to  direct 
conrt  of  csssstion  was  his  reward,  and  he  be-  the  dining  settlement  oi  ChaodemagoraL 
came  a  member  of  Lonis  Philippe*s  firrt  cab*  Within  10  yean  he  had  aoi^oirsd  an  immense 
inet^  Inl888hewas^ected  to  the  presidency  ibrtone,  and  had  changed  the  maignificaat  town, 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  office  he  held  whidi  Chandernagore  had  become  belbrs  his 
Ibr  8  years.  On  the  revolution  of  1848  hemade  arrival,  into  one  of  the  finest  and  most  floor- 
at  fint  some  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Orieansfam-  ishing  cities  of  India.  In  1748  he  was  made 
i|y ;  but  peroeiviog  the  turn  eventa  were  taking,  govemorj;enera],  and  beinff  thua  placed  aa  the 
ha  desiited,  and  as  a  prod  of  his  devotion  to  bead  of  French  affiurs  in  India  he  gave  acopa 
the  new  system,  he  moved  the  court  of  cassation  to  his  ambition,  established  commaiaial  rein- 
to  deckre  that  henceforth  Justice  wouM  be  ad-  tions  with  every  district  of  llindostan,  with 
ministered  in  the  name  of  the  people.    In  the  the  Red  aea,  the  Fenian  gaU;  and  even  wilk 
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Thibet,  and  reoeived  Indian  princes  or  their  and  lived  with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  sover- 

ambassadors  with  splendid  pomp.    He  had  al-  eign,  died  of  chagrin  at  having  soUoited  in  vain 

ready  begun  to  distorb  the  £n£^h  East  India  the  payment  of  the  debts  dae  him  from  the 

company  when  war  broke  oat  between  £ng-  company  which  he  had  loaded  with  riches. 

land  and  France.    At  the  commencement  of  DUPLIN,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  North  Carolina^ 

hostilities  Laboordonnais,  governor  of  the  Isle  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Cape  Fear 

of  France,  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas  at  the  river;  area.  670  sq.  m. ;  poo.  in  1850,  18,514,  of 

head  of  a  squadron  armed  at  his  own  expense  whom  6,007  were  slaves,    it  has  a  level  snr&oe, 

and  took  possesion  of  Madras.    His  instmo-  with  several  forests  of  pitch  pine.    The  general 

tions,  however,  forbade  him  to  keep  any  con-  character  oi  the  soil  is  sandy,  bat  there  ar^fer* 

qoest,  and  he  therefore  accepted  a  capitulation  tile  tracts  in  tiie  valleys  of  the  streams.    The 

which  secured- the  payment  to  him  of  a  heavy  staple  productions  are  cotton,  grain,  potatoes^ 

ransom.    But  Dupleix,  to  whom  Madras  would  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine.     Sweet  potatoes 

be  of  immense  value,  determined  to  possess  are  more  eiztensively  cultivated  here  than  in 

himself  of  it  at  whatever  cost,  and  therefore  anyotherpart  of  the  state.    In  1850  the  county 

broke  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  seized  the  yielded  461  bales  of  cotton,  872,580  bushels  of 

town,  imprisoned  Labourdonnais,  and  sent  him  Indian  com,  and  258,097  of  sweet  potatoes.   It 

to  France  under  accusation  of  treason.  ^  The  contained  12  saw  mills,  40  tar  and  turpentine 

English,  alarmed  at  the  energy  and  unscrnpu*  manufactories,  and  19  churches.    TheWilming- 

lousness  of  the  French  governor,  attacked  Pondi-  ton  and  Wddon  railroad  intersects  it.    FormM 

cherry  by  land  and  sea.    The  energy  of  Dupleiz  in  1749.    Capital,  Eenansville. 

increased  with  every  difficulty,  and,  serving  at  DUPONCEAI},  Pbtkb  Stsphkn,  an  Ameri* 

once  as  captain  and  engineer,  he  forced  the  Eng-  can  lawyer  and  scholar,  bom  in  St  Martin, 

lish  commander  Boscawen  to  raise  the  siege  40  Isle  of  lU,  France,  June  8, 1760,  died  in  Phila- 

days  after  he  had  opened  the  trenches.    The  delphia,  April  1, 1844.    Hjs  father,  who  held  a 

fame  of  this  victory  spread  through  all  India,  military  position,  had  early  determined  that  he 

and  gave  the  native  princes  a  high  idea  of  the  should  follow  the  same  profesrion ;  but  owins 

valor  of  the  French.    The  war  was  soon  ter-  to  an  imperfection  in  his  sight  it  was  found 

minated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  necessary  to  abandon  these  plans,  and  hismoUier 

India  being  then  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  was  then  anxious  that  he  should  be  educated 

Dupleix  sought  to  make  territorial  acquisitions  for  the  priesthood.    To  this  his  father  would 

by  interfering  in  the  politics  of  other  states,  not  consent ;  and  on  its  beiug  decided  that 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who  he  should  receive  a  coUegiate  education  before 

had  made  himself  independent  in  the  Deccan^  his  profession  was  definitely  setUed  upon,  he 

Dupleix  re8<^ved  to  put  upon  the  vacant  throne  was  in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  to  a  coUege 

Mirzapha  Jung,  who  was  willing  to  receive  of  Benedictine  monks  at  St.  Jean  d'Angdly. 

the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  renowned  In  this  institution  he  continued  for  18  months, 

defender  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  grant  in  re-  when  returning  home  he  found  that  his  fiather 

turn  large  territorial  and  pecuniary  possessions,  had  iust  died.    His  mother  and  other  members 

At  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  motive  of  his  &mily  now  weviuled  upon  him  to  study 

he  supported  Chunda  Sahib  as  nabob  of  the  for  the  church.     Throng  the  offices  of  the 

Camatic.    He  was  successful  in  both  schemes,  bishop  of  RocheUe,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 

defeating  ail  opposition,  and  gained  a  triumph  father's  family,  he  was  sent  to  the  coUege  of 

as  yet  unprecedented  in  In&i.    The  English  Bressuire  in  Poitou ;  but  the  treatment  he  re- 

now  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  ceived  there  induced  him  to  sever  his  conneo* 

of  the  Deccan,  and  increased  their  forces  under  tion  with  the  coUege,  and  on  Christmas  day, 

Lawrence  and  Clive.    Dupleix,  who  was  ex-  1775,  he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  designed  to 

tending  his  views  even  to  Delhi,  imparted  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  livdihood. 

the  court  of  Versailles  a  plan  of  operations  Herehearrivedearlyin  January,  to  use  his  o?^n 

which  was  to  open  the  way  to  this  capital  of  words,  *'at  the  age  of  15,  with  a  light  heart 

the  Mogul  empire.    But  the  French  company,  and  a  still  lighter  purse,''  but  *'*'  fuU  of  hope." 

though  delighted  with  his  former  exploits,  were  He  was  Idndly  recdved  by  many  of  the  former 

alarmed  at  his  new  projects,  and  the  refinforoe-  friends  of  his  fsither,  and  he  continued  to  en- 

ments  of  men  and  vessels  which  he  asked  were  large  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  among  whom 

refused ;  at  the  same  time  an  order  was  given  were  the  baron  de  Montmorency,  the  count  de 


him  not  to  push  further  his  acouisition  of  ter*    €lenlis,  and  M.  Beaumarchais.    He  principally 

bus  unsupported,  the  English  and  na>    engaged  in  the  translation  of  English  books  for 

tive  forces  gathered  about  him,  yet  he  maintain-    republication,  being  a  good  Enghsh  scholar. 


ritory.    Thus 


ed  the  war  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  language  and 

friends.    He  was  still  formidable  to  his  enemies,  its  Mtorature,  which  latter  he  esteemed  much 

though  he  had  suffered  severe  disasters,  when  above  the  French.    For  a  time  he  was  secretary 

the  French  government,  urged  by  English  in-  to  Court  de  Gobelin,  and  afterward  to  Baron 

fluence,  and  mistaking  its  own  interests  in  India  Steuben,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  United 

and  the  genius  of  Dupleix,  recalled  him  from  States.    They  reached  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Deo. 

his  command.    He  arrived  in  France  in  1765,  1,  1777.    So  well  did  Duponceau  speak  the 

and  after  having  so  long  exerdsed  the  author!^  language,  that  hardly  had  he  arriv^  in  the 
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eoxnitrr,  09  he  bimsclf  has  informed  na,  '*  vhcn  held  that  the  written  language  was  lexigraphie. 

he  ftit  at  home  ;**  and  letters  are  still  prcs^erTed  representing  sounds  and  not  ideas.    For  Mreral 

written  by  him  at  this  time,  which  snow  a  re-  years  he  was  much  interested  in  an  effort  to  io- 

markablc  fluency  and  command  of  English.    In  trodoce  into  the  United  States  the  pnidacticn 

Jan.  1778,  Steuben,  having  preTiou>ly  commu-  and  manufacture  of  cdlk.    lie  publishod  sereral 

nicatod  by  letter  with  Gen.  Washington,  set  essays,  letters,  and  reviews  on  the  subject*  ex- 

off  with  hiii  secretary  for  York,  Penn.,  wiiere  pended  several  thousand  dollars  as  well  as  much 

congress  was  then  in  se^ion.    To  this  IkxIv  ho  valuable  time  in  the  cause^  l>ut  without  bucc«a. 

offered  his  services,  and  asked  commissions  for  Ilis  other  writings  are  of  a  iniscellaneoua  char- 

Duponcoau  and  Deponti^re,  a  Frenchman  of  acter,  comprising  an  extensive  rang«f  of  subjects ; 

his  suite,  and  on  Feb.  18, 1778,  the  former  be*  among  which  may  bo  mentionc-d  original  treat- 

oame  captain  by  brevet  in  the  American  ser-  iseson  points  oflaw;  translations  fn>m  the  Latin, 

vice.    On  the  following  day  Steuben,  accom-  German,  and  French  on  similar  subjects ;  van- 

panied  by  his  suite,  set  out  for  the  camp  at  ous  treatises  on  philology ;  numerous  rontribv- 

Valley  l\)rgc,  where  they  were  received  with  tions  to  American  history,  including  a  transla- 

S'eat   cordiality  by   the  commander-in-chief,  tion  of  *'A  Description  of  New  Sweden,'*  by 

n  May  5  following  Steuben  was  appointed  Thomas  Caropanius  Holm.    He  was  a  member 

inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  more  than  40  literary  and  scientific  in^tc- 

of  migor-genural ;  and  in  all  his  movements  tions  of  Europe  and  America,   including  the 

he  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Duponceau,  up  American  philosophical  society,  the  hinmical 

to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1779,  when  the  society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  PhiladeYphi^ 

army  wont  into  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Athenieum,  of  which  3  institutions  he  was  the 

Hero  Dnponceau  was  threatened  with  a  pnlmo-  presiding  officer  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

nary  disease,  which  for  some  time  prevented  DUPONT,  A.  Pierbk,  a  French  »ong  writer. 

bim  from  performing  active  duty.    Toward  the  bom  in  Lyons,  April  23, 1821.    Ilis  lather  was 

close  of  1780  ho  accompanied  Steuben  to  tho  a  mechanic,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  $ilk  weav- 

south,  but  renewed  ill  health  forced  him  to  re-  er,  but  ho  soon  left  weaving  and  obtained  a 

turn  to  Philadelphia  early  the  next  summer,  derksliip  in  a  banking  house.    His  first  book, 

taking  with  him  a  letter  from  the  baron  to  the  Le9  d^ux  ang€9^  interested  in  his  behalf   )l. 

president  of  congress,  recommending  him  in  Pierre  Lebrun,  a  member  of  the  French  acad- 

the  highest  terms.    On  July  25,  1781,  he  took  emy,  who  in  1841  saved  him  from  tho  coo- 

the  profior  oaths  and  became  a  citizen  of  Penn-  scription  by  opening  a  subscription  which  rn- 

pylvanio.    Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  re-  abled  him  to  procure  a  sulistitute.     Lea  dnt£ 

centlylteon  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  anget  afterwaid  won  a  prize  at  the  acadmiT. 

by  congress,  save  liim  a  place  in  !iis  office  in  but  it  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  young  pi.>t: 

Oct.  17^1.  which  he  hela  until  June  4.  1783.  was  still  unknown  when  he  publishe«l  a  coikc- 

Tlie  war  having  closed,  he  now  commenced  the  tion  of  rural  pi>ems  entitled  Let pttfit'iru,  mo<Iy 

study  of  the  law,  aihl  was  admitted  to  the  bar  songs^  tlie  music  of  wliich  he  alM)  ninii<w<.-«i. 

in  PliilatK'lpIiia  in  17^5.     In  17^8  he  was  mar-  Among  these,  Ije$  b<ruft  attainetl  an  imiii^iiM 


ling  tho  tion  of  1848  the  poi't 

supreme  c<»nrt,  wliero  he  was  engaged  in  many  doctrines,  imd  wrote  several  songs  whii*h  w*.^ 

imiK>rtant  suit^.      U\*  itrofessional  life  was  a  somewhat  imbued  with  them.     IUs|MienisLa«e 

successful  one,  and  a*»  the  pecuniary  result  of  been  coUecte*!  and  published  under  the  title*  t»t' 

hi!«  labor*  ho  K'ft  a  hand^4tn1e  fortune  at  his  CahUr  tU  ehtni$oh$.  La   myu  f^oj^uhiirt^  %i.^ 

de.ith.    Sii  hiijh  an  oj»iniondid  Prc-sident  Jeffor-  ChanU  tt  chansoMj  jtoitie  et  mufijue  iPotk 

son  ent»'rtain  of  lii^  K-gal  abilities  that  he  ton-  1850-'54). 

dero«l  t.>  him  tho  offii-e  of  chief  Justice  of  lA»uis-  IH'POXT  DE  I/fiTANG,  Pickse.  ct»nnt.  a 

iano,  wJiii'li,  hou-owr.  ho  di-clinod.     In  addition  French  gi'mTul,  l>orn  in  Clmbannais  tloparaiior.? 

to  the  ril»>«)rbin;r  duties  of  his  pn>fo!N<ion,  he  of  Charento,  Jnlv  14,  1765.  died  Fvb.  16.  iN^'v 


devdtoil  throughout  hi^  lifo  no  inconsiderable  Appointed  brigaclii-r-gencnU  in  17'.*^  and  pet* 

attention  to  iiIii1oIn<;y.     As  chaimian  of  tho  of  diviMon  in  I7l*7.  he  joined  Ik»naparto  en  th« 

com  m  i  tt  ee  t»r  hi  story,  moral  scionco,  and  general  18lh  Brumaire,  contributed  to  the  \:it.>rT  ^i 

literaturo  of  the  Aniorioan  phi  I*  t'ti.tphicnl  society,  Marengi>,  and  subsequently  at  the  hi-ail « .f  1 4.<  •  ^' 

In  l^lft  ho  made  a  report  to  tJiat  institution  on  tnH>i»,  defeat wl  43.<n>0  Austrian.-*  ^u  the  V^:  V* 

tlie  "  Structure  f)f  tho  Indian  Lanpm^ros*'  which  of  the  Mincio.    Ho  won  new  laurt  K  in  l-^i.O  a:. J 

was  {>rintod,  and  at  once  gave  hirn  a  high  inisi-  1806  during  tho  campaigns  in  AuMrla  arnl  Vr^*^ 

tion  in  t!ji'*dfpartmontof  knowlo<I>:o.     In  May,  sia.     With  but  5  battalions  hi-  n»ut»-l  i^.*"**  ui* 

18-l'i.  lu-  n-coivoil  from  tho  French  in^tituto.  ft>r  the  enemy  at  the  bridi^.*  of  Hallo,  oiid  .•kftim  art! 

a  *'  MciiiiMr  on  tho  Indian  I^injruagi"^  of  North  by  alH>ld  nuivement  against  tlii'  KusHianiiap«n^ 

A  morion/'  tho  linguistic  prized  fonmhtl  bv  tho  guard  di-cidcd  the  victory  of  Friedland.    Seni  to 

count  do  Volney.     In  183^   ho  pu!.li.-ho<f  *'A  8i>ain  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  ut 

Pi<<H-rtation  on  the  Xature  nnd  Chamctor  of  conquer  Andalusia,  he  was  sncoi9«fal  at  irrt,  bnt 

the  I'hinose  System  of  Writinj:,'*  in  wliich,  in  rK-rmittod  himself  to  be  sorronnded  in  the  Sierra 

opposition  to  generally  advanced  opinions,  ho  jCorena  by  a  Spaniahannj,  and  connoted  to  i 
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render  with  his  whole  force — an  event  known  and  published  pamphlets,  among  which  wn^  an 

as  the  capitalation  of  Baylen,  and  stigmatized  essay  Sur  Vedueatton  nationah  dans  Us  EtaU 

as  shameml  by  Napoleon.    He  was  arrested  on  Unu  d^Amerique  (Paris,  1812).    On  the  first 

his  retam  to  France,  and  by  an  imperial  decree  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  was  ap|>ointed  sec- 

of  1812  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  sentenced  retary  to  the  provisionid  government.    On  the 

to  imprisonment,  and  sent  to  the  fort  of  Joux  in  return  of  Napoleon  he  left  France  in  disgust,  re- 

the  Jura.    The  £Edl  of  the  empire  restored  him  paired  to  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  his  sons 

to  liberty,  and  his  supposed  hatred  of  the  cm-  had  established  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder, 

peror  led  to  his  i^jpointment  as  minister  of  war,  and  passed  his  latter  years  there, 

and  the  cancelling  of  all  the  proceedings  against  DUPPA,  Brian,  an  English  bishop^  born  in 

him ;  but  he  was  soon  dismissed  from  that  office.  Lewisham,  Kent,  in  1588,  died  in  Richmond  in 

After  the  2d  restoration  ho  was  appointed  mem«  1662.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 

ber  of  the  privy  council.    His  native  depart-  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  after  taking 

ment  elected  him  several  times  to  the  chamber  orders  travelled  in  France  and  Spain.    He  was 

of  deputies.    A  man  of  literary  taste,  he  wrote  successively  dean  of  Christchurch,  chancellor  of 

several  poems  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  the  diocese  of  Sdisbnry,  chaplain  of  KingCharles 

odes  of  Horace ;  he  also  published  pamphlets  on  I.,  tutor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  aud  his  bro- 

the  recroiting  system  and  the  campaign  of  Aus-  ther  James,  duke  of  York,  bishop  of  Chichester, 

tria,  and  critical  observations  upon  Montgaillard^s  and  in  1641  bishop  of  Salisbury.    He  acoompa- 

HUtoire  de  Firanee.  nied  Charles  I.  during  the  conflicts  of  the  civil 

DUPONT  (DE  L'EURE),  Jacques  Charles,  a  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  monarch. 
French  politician,  bom  in  Neubourg,  department  He  lived  in  retirement  during  the  protectorate, 
of  Eure,  Feb.  27, 1767,  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  but  was  promoted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  bishopric 
1855.  First  an  attorney  at  the  parliament  of  oi  Winchester,  and  made  lord  high  almoner.  A 
Normandy,  he  became  a  magistrate,  and  was  short  time  before  his  death  he  received  a  visit 
finally  promoted  in  1811  to  the  presidencv  of  from  Charles  U.,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  that 
the  high  court  at  Rouen,  which  post  he  neld  king  with  great  solemnity.  He  published  sev- 
until  1818.  He  commenced  his  political  career  end  works  of  practical  piety,  of  which  the 
in  1798  in  the  council  of  500,  was  a  member  of  *^  Soid^s  Soliloquies,"  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  legislative  corps  in  1818,  and  deputy  to  the  Charles  I.,  is  the  most  important, 
chaml^r  in  1814.  His  motions  and  epeeches  DUPRAT,  Pascal,  a  French  publicist,  bom 
during  this  period  pointed  him  out  as  an  nn-  in  1812,  was  professor  of  history  at  Algiers  from 
flinching  adherent  of  liberal  institutions.  He  1839  to  1844,  and  wrote  an  Essai  historique  sur 
was  coiutantly  reelected  by  his  department  from  les  races  anciennes  et  modemes  de  TAfrique  sep^ 
1817  to  1848,  and  during  this  long  political  tentrionale  CParis,  1S46).  Cooperating  with  La- 
career  won  the  esteem  of  both  friends  and  oppo-  mennais  ana  other  reformers,  he  was  sent  to  the 
nents.  On  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  pre-  national  assembly  in  1848,  and  on  June  24  he 
vailed  upon  by  Lofitte  to  take  the  ministry  of  moved  the  resolution  which  conferred  the  execu* 
justice ;  but  his  independence  and  rigidness  of  tive  power  upon  Gen.  Cavaignac.  After  the 
principle  could  hardly  please  Louis  Philippe,  eovp  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested,  and 
and  he  left  the  office  at  the  end  of  4  months  to  banished  from  France  in  1853.  He  has  since  re- 
resume  his  seat  among  the  opposition  in  the  sided  in  Brussels,  and  more  recently  in  Lausanne, 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  Feb.  1848,  he  was  DUPREZ,  Gilbebt  Louis,  a  tenor  singer, 
unanimously  dected  president  of  the  provisional  bom  in  Pans,  Dec  6, 1806.  He  was  educated 
government,  but  old  age  interfered  with  his  ac*  at  the  eanservatmre,  and  made  his  d^but  at  the 
tivity.  He  was  elected,  however,  to  the  constit-  Odeon  in  Dec.  1825.  His  success  not  fulfilling 
nent  assembly,  and  in  1849  retired  to  private  life,  his  expectations,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1828,  and 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Piersb  Samuel,  for  9  years  sang  in  the  principal  cities  with  con- 

a  French  eoonombt,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec  14,  stantly  increasing  reputation.    In  1837  he  was 

1739,  died  in  Delaware,  Aug.  6,  1817.    A^  ad-  able  to  return  to  Paris  and  dictate  his  own  terms 

herent  of  Quesnay,  he  became  the  expounder  to  the  director  of  the  grand  opera,  where  he 

of  his  doctrine.    He  was  the  assistant  of  Tur-  made  his  first  appearance  as  Arnold,  in  the 

got  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  ministry  of  opera  of  ^*  William  Tell,'*  April  17.    His  prede- 

finance,  1774-'6.    Under  the  ministry  of  Vei>  cessor,  Nourrit,  a  oelebrated  tenor  singer,  was 

gennes  he  was  employed  in  framing  the  treaty  so  affi^cted  by  the  applause  which  greeted  this 

of  1783,  in  whicn  the  independence  of  Uie  representation,  that  he  eventually  committed 

United  States  was  formally  recognized  by  Eng-  suicide.    Thenceforth,  until  his  retirement  from 

land.    In  the  constituent  assembly  in  1789  he  the  stage,  Dec.  14, 1849,  the  career  of  Duprez  was 

advocated  liberal  principles,  but  opposed  the  a  series  of  triumphs.    No  tenor  singer  has  ever 

harsh  roeasores  of  the  revolutionists ;  after  the  bc^n  held  in  higher  estimation  by  French  andi- 

fall  of  the  Girondists  he  was  imprisoned,  but  ences,  among  whom  his  manner  of  sounding  the 

was  saved  by  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermi-  Ut  de  poitrine  in  **  William  Tell "  produced  an 

dor.    In  the  council  of  500  he  was  suspected  of  extraonlinary  effect.    Duprez  is  an  accomplish- 

ikvoring  the  royalists.    In  1795  he  repaired  to  ed  musician,  and  has  published  a  work  entitled 

the  United  States,  and  returning  to  France  in  the  Art  du  chant.   Several  tenor  r6Us  have  been 

ld02,  became  ft  oontribator  to  several  periodicals,  written  for  him.  A  new  opera  for  which  he  fur- 
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nished  the  mtisie  and  hii  brother  £doiiflrd  the  but  was  rebellions  to  diseipliDe,  ibandoned  Lttb 

libretto  was  accepted  bj  the  manager  of  the  Lj-  for  the  sciences,  and  became  enthonailie  gbIt 

ona  opera  in  1859. — His  daughter  Cabounx  after  midertakiog  the  stody  of  medicine.    Bik 

(bom  in  Florence  in  1882,  and  married  in  1856  peating  the  words  of  Cesar,  that  it  ia  better  to 

to  IL  Van  den  Uenvel)  made  her  debnt  in  1850  be  first  in  a  Tillage  than  second  at  Rome^  hs 

in  the  Sannambula  at  the  Italian  opera,  and  has  resolved  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  soi^gerj. 

held  k'ince  1862  a  leading  position  at  the  cpSra  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  appointed  atwistant  dis- 

c^mique  in  Paris.  sector  in  tlie  ecoU  de  mntt :  and  in  1801,  after  a 

DUPUIS,  CoARLXs  FsAxcoia,  a  French  schol-  brilliant  examination,  he  became  chief  of  the 

ar  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Trie-le-ChAteau,  fiu^ultj  of  medicine.    The  indiBpntable  anpcri- 

Normandy,  Oct  16, 1742,  died  near  Dy on,  Sept.  oritj  of  Bichat  at  this  time  was  a  spur  to  hii 

29, 1809.    The  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  ambition,  and  he  displayed  an  nnprecedcoted 

he  was  first  instracted  in  mathematics  and  land  skill  and  activity  in  dissections,    lie  beceae 

innreying;  and  afterward,  through  the  proteo-  successively  surgeon  of  the  second  olasa  in  the 

tion  of  die  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  en-  Edtel  Dieu ;  inspector^general  of  the  nnirenicy; 

abled  to  complete  a  coutm  of  collegiate  studiea  professor  of  medical  practice;  and  in  1815  sor- 

at  Paris.    He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  geon-in-chief  of  the  Ilotel  Dieu.    Bering  now 

the  Lisieux  college  when  only  22  years  of  age^  absolute  power  in  the  oldest  and  weelthieet  bos> 

and  delivered  in  1780,  in  the  name  of  the  nni*  pital  of  France,  he  regnlarly  pasKd  5  hoars  in 

versity  of  Paris,  a  funeral  oration  in  honor  of  the  morning  in  performing  <^>eratio&a  in  the 

the  empress  ^aria  Theresa.    In  1787  he  was  presence  of  over  400  students.    With  a  severe 

promoted  to  the  chair  of  Latin  ek>quence  in  the  exterior,  and  a  grave  and  mystenooa  memicr.  he 

college  of  France.    Meanwhile  he  attended  the  kept  his  audience  in  perfect  stillneak     With 

acientLfio  lectures  of  the  great  astronomer  La-  scalpel  in  hand  and  the  patient  before  him.  he 

lande,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  ao-  delivered  lectures  which  were  nneqnalkd  ia 

auainted ;  and  theee  studies,  combined  with  his  Paris  for  dearaesa  of  exposition,  elegance  of 

dorough  knowledge  of  ancient  mythdoffy,  led  expression,  or  novelty  of  ideas.    He  was  never 

him  to  undertake  to  trace  the  origin  of  lul  rcli-  gentle,  and  never  smiled  except  when  he  sooght 

gioos  to  astronomy.    Ancient  divinities,  he  as-  to  draw  from  a  patient  the  symptoms  of  his 

aerted,  were  but  constellations;  the  names  of  malady;   he  seemed  to  possess  only  practissd 

mythological  gods  were  those  of  the  stars ;  and  senses  and  a  severe  logic ;  and  the  masterly  na- 

the  strange  adventures  ascribed  to  the  former  concern  with  which  he  fWuned  his  discoarses  ia 

merely  an  allegorical  account  of  the  various  the  midst  of  sufiering  and  death,  gained  for  him 

motions  of  the  latter,  and  their  rebtions  to  each  a  peculiar  reputation.    Upon  the  aMasHinstinn 

other.    The  theory  was  first  presented  by  him  of  the  duke  de  Ben^,  in  1820,  Dupaytren  wss 

in  several  papers  which  appeared  in  th^J&umal  called  to  the  Tuileries  for  consoltatxMi,  and  S 

de$  tarants;  was  more  fully  expounded  in  a  4ta  vears  later  he  was  made  first  sorgeon  to  the 

volume  printed  in  1781,  under  the  title  of  Me-  king.    But  though  the  transition  from  the  lh'*ti 

moire  mir  Torigiiie  det  eonsUUations  et  $ur  Vei^  Dieu  to  the  court  increased  his  renown,  yet  h» 

plication  deUi/ahU par  VoMtronomie;  9X1^  XheiL  proud,  silent,  and  capricious  character  became 

after  14  years  of  unremitting  labor,  was  unfoldea  the  object  of  innumerable  epigrams  and  calnm- 

in  all  Its  mysteries  and  particulars  in  the  bulky  nieft.    ilis  health  fHiItni  in  1883,  and  he  rvpeiivd 

work,  Lorigine  de  toui  la  eultn^  ou  hi  religion  to  Italy,  but  could  not  be  restrained  frum  i^ 

^nirerflU  (3   voLi.  4to^   Paris,  1795).    This  newing  his  studies  and  observations  in  ittime. 

performance  did  not  command  the  popularity  lie  died  after  ranch  suffering,  which  excited 

which  its  author  had  anticipated ;  he  therefore,  rather  his  curiosity  than  complaints  or  dl*iqaie 

in  1796,  published  an  abridgment,  which  was  tude,  and  left  a  part  of  his  large  fortune  fvr  the 

more  acceptable,  and  has  been  frequently  re-  foundation  of  a  chair  of  pathological  anatomj 

printed.    Amid   his  literary  pursuits,   Dunuis  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Pari*,  and  of  a 

nad  been   aomowhat  unwillingly   drawn  int«»  mnwum  which  now  bears  his  name.     His  prin- 

politics.    A  deputy  to  the  convention,  he  acted  cipal  works  have  l>een  collecteil  in  an  editivn 

with  the  moderate  partv ;  he  was  a  member  of  entitled  Lefont  orttlr$.    He  simplified  many  var* 

the  council  of  500,  and  a  candidate  for  the  di-  gical  operations,  and  made  some  valuable  inno- 

rectorship.    On  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  eronire  vations  in  the  art. 

he  returned  to  private  life,  and  in  180«ipubli5hed         Dl'QlTSSE,    Abbaram,  a  French    naval 

his  JPitnertation  tur  le  ^iaifue  de  Tent^ra  ou  officer,  born  in  Diepite  in  1610.  died  in  I6n^ 

iMnderttK,  which  forms  the  complement* of  his  He  was  the  mm  of  a  seaman,  waii  ednra!«^  in 

great  work.  his  native  town,  early  entered  the  naval  srrrice. 

DrPrYTREy,  GnLLAmE,  a  French  sur*  and   gninc<l  (H^tinction  in  several  eniv^nntfrs 

geon,  l>«)rn  at  Pierre-BufiSere,  Oct.  6,  1777,  died  with  the  SpaniartK  e«pecially  in  iri37  uif  the 

in  Paris^  Feb.  8,  1^35.    He  attracted  attention  Lerios  ii*]e!4,  in  lt>41  off  Tarrapma,  and  in  }64;i 

in  hi<4  Niyhood  by  his  beauty,  intellitreiuv,  and  offl'ape  (iato.    (hi  the  suspension  of  hi^tUiiies 

hau>rhty  character,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  he  offered  bin  servicer  to  Sweden,  then  at  war 

placed  by  a  military  officer,  who  was  fa.<rinated  with  I  Denmark,  received  the  rank  nl  vicv-admirmL 

by  his  peculiarities,  in  the  college  of  \jk  Marche  and  ix)inpletely  defe.ited  the  l>ani»h  flett  under 

at  Paris.    He  there  engaged  in  literary  studies,  the  command  of  King  Christian  IV.    He  then 
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fitted  out  a  ■qoadnm  at  his  own  expense,  with  Spanish  drama.  He  has  edited  a  rerj  impoit- 
which  he  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  entering  ant  collection  of  Moorish,  miscellaneoas,  and 
Bordeaux,  then  the  stronghold  of  the  reheilions  historical  hallads,  and  ballads  of  chivalrj  (Mad- 
princes.  This  act  of  patriotism  and  daring  was  rid,  1828-'82 ;  republished  in  Paris  in  183a,  and 
rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com-  in  Barodona  in  1840 ;  a  new  edition,  forming 
modore,  while  he  received  as  an  indenmity  tat  part  of  the  extensive  BiblioUea  de  auiore$  E^ 
his  outlay  the  island  and  the  chateau  of  Indret,  jMiA^Jei,  Madrid,  1849--*51).  He  has  also  written 
near  Nantes.  He  continued  his  sucoearfnl  oper-  a  history  of  the  Spanish  drama  from  its  origin 
ations  against  the  Spaniards  until  the  peace  ctf  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  which  is  not 
1669 ;  then  he  served  against  the  pirates  on  the  yet  published. 

oofist  of  Africa.  He  was  made  a  naval  lieuten-  DURAND,  Ashib  Bbowk,  an  American 
ant-general  in  1667,  and  in  the  war  against  'BxA-  painter  and  engraver,  bomiin  Jefferson,  N.  J., 
land  was  twice  engaged  against  De  Ruyter  in  Aug.  21,  1706.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
1676  in  the  Mediterranean,  first  off  Stromboli,  French  Protestants,  who  emigrated  to  America 
and  afterward  in  sight  of  Mt  Etna.  In  both  en-  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanten 
gagements  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  in  Uie  From  early  childhood  he  manifested  a  taste  for 
ktter  they  lost  their  commander.  A  few  weeks  ^drawing,  and  was  fond  of  studying  and  copying 
later  Duquesne  destroyed  the  remains  of  their  trees,  folia^  and  other  attractive  objects  of 
fleet,  and  thus  for  a  while  secured  the  snprema-  nature.  His  art  education,  however,  property 
ey  of  France  upon  the  sea.  Loub  XIV .  bestow-  commenced  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  a  skilfm 
ed  upon  him  the  estate  of  Du  Bouchet  wiUi  the  watchmaker,  where  he  learned  to  out  ciphers 
title  of  marquis.  He  was  afterward  ordered  to  on  spoons  and  other  household  implements^ 
dear  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Barbary  pirates ;  and,  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts,  acquired  some 
defeated  the  Tripoditans  off  the  island  of  Scio  in  knowledge  of  the  elementary  processes  of  en- 
1681 ;  attempted  in  1682  the  bombardment  of  graving.  His  first  attempts  at  tiie  production 
Algim,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  of  prints  were  made  with  plates  hammered  out 
account  of  stormy  weather;  resumed  it  the  of  copper  coins,  and  with  tools  of  his  own  eon- 
next  year,  and  forced  the  dey  to  sue  for  peace,  struotion,  his  models  being  the  cards  ins<wted  in 
The  first  condition  imposed  by  Duquesne  was  the  cases  of  watches.  A  French  gendeman, 
the  liberation  of  a  considerable  number  of  struck  with  the  talent  which  some  of  these 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  last  the  sending  of  an  evinced,  employed  him  to  copy  a  portrait  paint-, 
embassy  to  Yerstdlles  to  implore  pardon  from  ed  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff  box,  and  the  success  with 
Louis  XIV.  In  1684  Duquesne  led  a  successful  which  this  conmussion  was  executed  encouraged 
expeditum  against  Genoa,  and  soon  after  retired  him  to  make  engraving  his  profession.  In  1812 
to  his  native  city.  he  was  apprenticed  to  Peter  Maverick,  one 

DUBAM,  or  DusZo,  Jozfi  db  Santa  iCrrA,  of  the  most  prominent  engravers  of  the  time, 

a  Brazilian  poet,  bom  near  Mariana  in  the  prov-  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 

ince  of  Minas  Geraes  in  1737,  died  in  Lisbon  in  in  1817,  ha  entered  into  partnership.    For  a 

1788.    He  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  long  time  his  employment  consbted  in  copying 

the  church  by  his  studies  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  at  prints  from  En^ish  books,  and  working  on 

€k>imbra  in  Portugal,  was  graduated  doctor  of  plates  for  bank  notes.    His  engraving  of  Trum- 

divinity  at  the  university  of  the  latter  city,  and  bulFs  '*  Dedaration  of  Independence,'^  the  first 

joined  the  religious  order  of  St.  Augustine.    In  work  which  he  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  and 

the  course  of  his  travels  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  which  cost  him  8  years'  lab<»r,  brought  him  into 

became  acquainted  with  Alfieri  and  other  emi-  general  notice,  and  thenceforth  for  many  years 

Dent  men  of  letters,  and  subeequentiy  during  his  graver  was  in  constant  demand  for  portraits 

his  residence  at  Coimbra  composed  a  poem  of  various  dimensions,  and  figure  pieces.  Of  the 

founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Galioian  aaven-  former,  the  **  National  Portrait  Gtdlery^'  afifords 

turer  IHogo  Alvarez  Correa,  sumamed  Caramu-  the  best  example,  while  hb  *'  Musidora*'  and 

ru,  the  legendary  hero  of  Bahia.    This  poem  ''Ariadne,"  the  latter  engraved  from  Yander- 

was  published  at  Lisbon  in  1781,  under  the  titie  lyn*s  picture,  are  among  the  most  creditable 

of  Caramttniy  poema  epieo  do  deseobrimento  da  specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  this  country. 

Bahi€k,  and  a  French  version  appeared  at  Paris  He  had  aJways,  however,  entertained  the  idea 

in  1829.    On  its  first  appearance  the  poem  was  of  ultimately  becoming  a  painter,  and  in  1885, 

not  highly  estimated,  but  since  then  it  has  risen  having  for  the  previous  10  years  been  a  regular 

to  the  rank  of  a  national  epic  in  Brazil.  dbntribntor  of  portraits,  small  figure  pieces,  or 

DUB  AN,  Aorsmr,  a  Spanish  scholar,  oom  landscapes  in  oil,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 

in  Madrid  about  1793.    He  received  a  univer-  national  academy  of  design,  he  finally,  aban- 

sity  education  witii  a  view  of  embracing  the  doned  engraving  as  a  profession.    For  several 

profession  of  the  law,  but  a  handsome  fortune  years  afterward  he  painted  principally  portraits 

which  fell  to  his  lot  permitted  him  to  devote  and  landscapes,  and  occasionally  figure  pieces,  a 

himself  to  letters.    He  paid  much  attention  to  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  willingly 

the  study  of  foreign,  especially  to  French  lit-  have  devoted  himself  had  the  opportunities  for 

erature,  and  in  1828  published  anonymously  a  studying  from  life  or  from  models  been  suffi- 

pamphlet  on  the  influence  which  modem  criti-  dentiy  abundant.    As  landscape  painting,  how* 

dsm  has  exerdsed  on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  ever,  accorded  with  his  early  tastes,  and  was 
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not  liftble  to  this  obJeotioDf  he  soon  began  to  mod  other  Indian  tribes,  who  OTermn  the 
give  his  exclusive  attention  to  it,  and  for  many  try  at  certain  seasons,  pillage  the  settlemeBU 
yeurs  has  been  an  industrioosoontributor  to  this  drive  oflf  the  cattle,  and  maasaere  all  who  cone 
department  of  his  art.  From  the  outset  he  has  in  their  way. — Duranqo,  or  Victoria,  the  cap- 
been  a  cloae  student  of  nature,  giving  great  at-  ital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  nlaia 
tention  to  the  forms  of  trees,  the  different  species  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  7,295  foet  abovt 
of  which  ho  carefully  distinguished  in  hU  pio-  the  level  of  the  sea;  pop.  in  1853,  about  6,0001 
tures,  and  elaborating  the  objects  of  a  landsciEipe  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  eevend  good 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  His  pictures,  em-  buildings,  and  ei\joys  an  extensive  trade  iacaole 
bracing  some  of  the  finest  mountain  and  valley  and  leather.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  iruD  miiua, 
scenery  in  the  country,  are  eminently  pleasing  and  has  a  mint  The  general  appearance  of  the 
and  tnie  in  color  and  tone,  and  frequently  have  town  is  picturesque,  but  it  is  excessively  diify, 
an  idyllic  beauty  characteristic  of  the  artist's  infested  uy  scorpions,  and  has,  of  late  yeai^ 
turn  of  mind.  Those  representing  woodland  rapidly  declined  m  popnlaticiu  It  was  fooadad 
scenes  are  conceived  with  much  poetio  feeling^  in  1551. 

and  present  fine  studies  of  trees  and  foliage.       DUKAZZO(anc.  J5^i42afiinii«or2>y''ra^Mm; 

His  collected  works,  many  of  which  are  of  Turkish,  Uratck;  Alb.  IhLraeni\  a  maritias 

large  dimensions^  and  some  of  which  have  been  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  proriiire  of 

engraved,  would  convey  an  unusually  correct  Albania,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  60  & 

idea  of  American  scenery  under  many  different  S.  W.  of  Scutari ;  pop.  about  7,000.   It  is  strao^ 

aspects.    Of  his  figure  pieces,  which  are  the  ly  fortified,  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor, 

rarest  of  liis  works,  the  principal  are  "  Harvey  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com«  ti^ 

Birch  and  Washington  ;'^  "  An  Old  Man's  Rem-  bacco,  and  British  manufactared  goods,  whick 

iniscences  ;'*  ^  The   Wrath   of  Peter  Stuy ve-  are  imported  from  Trieste.    It  occopies  the  u^M 

sant;''  '' GodV  Judgment  on  Gog  ;-^  '*  The  Dance  of  the  ancient  Epidamnus,  which  was  foniMM 

on  the   lottery  ;^'    "  The    Capture  of  M^jor  by  a  colony  of  Corcyreans  and  Cofrinthians  ia 

Andre,*'  &c.  Among  his  earlier  landscapes  may  the  7th  century  R  C.    The  feuds  of  its  nobks 

be  enumerated :  **  The  Morning  and  Evening  and  people  were  one  of  the  immediate  csoses 

of  Lifu,'^  a  pair ;  ^'  Lake  Scene— Sunset ;''  '^  The  of  the  Poloponnesian  war.    In  the  Roman  timoi 

Rainbow ;     ''  Wood  Scene,'*  dec.    During  the  it  l)ec4ime  one  of  the  chief  points  of  ct)inmuni- 

last  few  years  he  has  produced  *'  Primeval  For-  cation  between  Italy  and  tlie  East.    Durinir  the 

est"  (1853);  "In  the  Woods'*  (1854);   ''Tlie  civil  war  of  Ponii>ey  and  Cnsar  it  was  bccv- 

Syntbol,'*  from  Goldsmith's  **  Deserted  Villagu"  pied  by  the  fonner,  who  obtained  in  its  vidnitj 

(185G);    ''Franconia  Mountains"  (1858);  and  a  victory  o\-er  the  forces  of  his  antagonist.  ^  la 

^*  Reminiscences  of  Catskill  Cloves"  (1859).  In  the  11th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Xor- 

1854  be  painted  a  portrait  of  William  C.  Bryant,  mans,  and  subsequently  by  the  Vcnetianik  £rao 

the  engraving  from  which,  published  in  i^^8,  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  about  tha  end 

reoi-ivcd  its  finishing  tiiuclifs  frum  his  hand,  of  the  15th  century. 

Mr.  Du rand  is  one  uf  the  feu- remaining  ori^i-        Dl'UHIX,  John  Pru-k,  D.D.,  an  Amoricaa 

nal  inombors  of  the  national  aradomy  of  design,  clorrryman,  lH>rn  in  Iiour1»on  co.,  Ky.,  in  l>i«.i. 

and  upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Morse  was  Aftor  ro<viving  the  clonients  of  educatit^n  in  i 

chosvn  the  president,  a  p<»sition  which  he  still  di>trict  sc1mh»I,  he  entered  the  miniistry  of  tlte 

hohls.     lie  has  resided  in  Xow  York  during  the  Metho<list  Kpiscopat  church  in  1^1  S^  was  ^nx  to 

greater  part  of  his  life. — His  son,  John  DcnANn,  LiniOHtono  circuit,  Ky.,  and  the  nesEt  year  wv 

ha.s  for  several  years  condiicti^l  the  "  Crayon,"  received  int«»  tho  Ohio  conference  and  stati<>cf«! 

a  monthly  ])uli1ication  8i)ecially  devoted  to  tho  on  (ireenville  rirouir,  Ohio.     He  availed  hini- 

interests  (if  tho  lino  arts.  self  of  every  opiM>rtunity  for  study,  and  with 

I>rK.VN(i(J,  an  inland  stato  or  de]>artment  his  grammar  and  I'onnnentar}',  by  the  lisht  t^ 

of  Mc.\ieo,  28m  in.  lon>;  from  X.  to  S.,  and  150  nine  knuts  iu  tlie  log  cabins  of  the  wihh  m«^ 

m.  broad;  arc:i,  4«,18U  wj.  m. ;  jM>p.  in  IS,')  I,  he  spent  his  oveningn  in  mastering  th«-ir  c-a- 

102.2  It:^.    It  wa>  foriiivrly  sometimes  called  New  tent-*.    He  was  so«»n  at"ter  stationed  in  Haniilt<*ci. 

Biscay.    Tho  surface   i^  ro<ky  and  mountain-  O.,  12  miles  from  Oxfonl,  the fsoat  of  the  MiAmi 

ous,  being  traverMMi  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  university.     He  entt-roil  this  institution.  pur»u< 

unites  tho  plateau  of  Anahuar  with  tho  Rocky  in^  liis  studies  fr«>m  Mond.«iy  until   S-iTurday, 

moMntiUiK4.    Tliero  are  a  few  ^iiiiall  Htnvims,  tliC  wlion  ho  wouKl  attend  t<i  hU  dutii-**  as  { .-i^dV, 

principal  of  which  is  the  Ilio  «lo  \a<  Nji-***-*,  bnt  and  tlun  return  !•>  hi-*  studies  in  col^.^^^    \VJ:J* 

no  large  rivers.    In  the  valleys  of  thcM' streams  stationed   MiliM-ipiently  in   Cincinn.nti    1..-   wa» 

are  siyue  tertile  and  well  cultivated  tnuts  pn>-  atliuitied  to  t}iei'incinnaiicone;ro.  inhere  In?  re- 

duciiii:  pmkI  crops  of  rice,  mai/e,  arul  <-«>rn.  but  ceiv^il  tJie  deirree  t»f  A.B.  in  1^2.".  ai.d  mi*-*- 

the  fTetieral  character  of  tho  s»»il  is  barren  and  cjueutly  that  of  A.M.     Snin  afttr  Ihj-*  he  Hi* 

incapable  t»f  much  improvement.     Tiiere   are  elected  profe-^.-^or  of  I.inl;u:^^-s  in  Aiiju-ta  <v!- 

sonio  panturo  lamLs,  however,  and  conM<ieraMe  lep*.  Ky.     In  I'^'J'.'  he  i\asnominat«^  ok  clkax^ 

nunihers  i»f  cittlo  are  reared.     The  iiiountains  Iain  to  the  senate  of  the  I'nitod  Statt*^,  ami  t^my 

furni>h  p»hl,  Filver,  and  iron,  which  are  ex  ten-  failed  of  eU-etion  by  the  ca^tin^;  vuto  *»f  Mr. 

sivelv  and  protitably  mined.     This  department  ral'mun.  which  tltat  distinu'ui^iied    state«mjA 

is  subject  to  frequent  inroads  of  the  Couiauchca  afterward  regretted.    His  friends,  without  Lu 
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knowledge,  again  seoured  hb  nomination  in  are  seen  the  evidences  of  a  reflective  mind.    He 

1831,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  and  his  hair  falls 

His  sermon  in  the  capitol  on  the  centennial  an-  in  beautifol  profusion  over  his  shoulders.    In 

niversory  of  Washington's  birth  was  one  of  his  his  last  portrait,  a  woodcut  of  the  year  1527, 

most  successful  efforts.    In  1882  he  was  elected  the  face  is  marked  by  lines  of  care,  and  the  head 

professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Wesleyan  is  shorn  of  the  flowing  locks  in  which  the  artist 

university,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  by  the  was  wont  to  take  a  complacent  pride.    In  1498 

general  conference  editor  of  the  **  Christian  Ad-  appeared  his  first  great  series  of  woodcuts,  illus- 

vooate  and  Journal,''  New  York.    The  foUow-  trating  the  Revelation  of  6t  John ;  a  work  of 

ing  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  singular  power,  in  which  the  artist's  imogioation, 

college,  Penn.,  where  he  continued  until  1842.  however,  is  controlled  by  the  fantastic  element 

He  then  made  a  journey  through  portions  of  the  which  then  pervaded  German  art.  Throughout 

old  world,  and  returning  the  next  year,  published  the  series  the  wonderful  .and  monstrous  meet  in 

^  Observations  in  Europe,  principally  in  France  living  bodily  forms.    In  1506,  by  the  aid  of  hia 

and  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  friend  Wilibald   Pirkheimer,  DOrer    made  a 

1844),  and  "  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  journey  to  northern  Italy,  and  remained  a  con- 

S3rria,andAjsiaMinor"(2vols.  12mo.,NewYork,  siderable  time  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  other 

1845X  which  had  a  large  sale.  He  was  a  member  places,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 

of  the  general  conference  of  1844,  and  took  an  his  art ;  but  so  firmly  was  he  grounded  in  his 

important  part  in  the  debate  which  resulted  in  peculiar  style,  that  the  graceful  productions  of 

the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  Italian  schools  had  no  influence  upon  hinL 

In  1845  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col-  From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in 

lege,  and  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia  as  pre-  1507,  ensued  a  period  of  singular  artistic  activity^ 

sidiuff  elder.    In  1850  he  was  elected  corre-  and  among  the  great  worl^  which  he  then  pro- 

sponding  secretary  of  the  nussionary  society  of  duced  may  be  enumerated  the  paintings  of  the 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  post  he  ^*  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Saints,"  at  Vienna; 

occupies  at  the  present  time.  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  burned  at 

BUREAU  BE  LA  MALLE,  Adolphb  Julks  Munich;  the  "Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  at 

CtBAx  AnousTB,  a  French  author,  born  March  Vienna ;  ^^  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,"  at  Na- 

2, 1777,  died  May  18, 1857.  Under  the  auspices  remberg ;  and  the  *^  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  at 

of  his  fiither,  Jean  Baptistb  Joseph  Rbn£,  the  Florence ;  the  woodcut  series  of  the  ^^  Greater" 

translator  of  Tacitus  and  Sallost  (bom  1742,  died  and  **  Le^r  Passion,"  the  ^^  Life  of  the  Virgin," 

1807),  he  received  an  excellent  education.    He  tibe  ^^  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor  MazimU- 

first  wrote  poetry  and  afterward  on  archceology,  ian,"  &c. ;  the  copperplate  engravings  of  *^  The 

geography,  political  economy,  and  climatology.  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,"  ^^  Melancholy," 

His  most  important  work,  3sonomie  politique  "St  Jerome;"  and  portraits  of  his  friends  Pirk- 

de$  RomainSy  iq>peared  at  Paris  in  1840.  heimer,  Melanchthon,  and  Erasmus.    The  print 

DICKER,  Albbeoht,  a  German  painter  and  en-  of  "  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil "  snggest- 
graver,  born  in  Nuremberg,  May  20, 1471,  died  ed  to  Fouqu6  his  tale  of  "  Sintram  and  hisCom- 
tiiere,  April  6, 1528.  His  father,  a  skilful  gold-  panions."  It  is  supposed  by  Bartsch  and  others 
smith,  wished  him  to  follow  the  same  profession;  that  the  woodcuts  which  pass  under  Dorer's 
but  yielding  to  his  son's  inclination  to  become  an  name  were  cut  by  engravers  from  his  drawings 
artist,  heplaced  him,  when  15  years  of  age,  with  on  the  wood.  His  career  was  prosperous,  and  he 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  No-  eigoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  leam- 
remberg.  With  him  Albrecht  remained  4  years,  ed  men  of  the  day,  to  whom  his  cultivation  of 
after  which  he  travelled  through  Germany  and  letters  no  less  than  his  artistic  genius  commend- 
the  Low  Countries,  employing  several  years  in  ed  him.  The  people  of  Nuremberg  delighted  to 
the  study  not  merely  of  his  own  art  but  of  honor  their  great  painter,  who  was  for  many 
many  of  the  most  imix)rtant  collateral  branches,  years  one  of  the  chief  burghers  of  his  native  town. 
In  1494  he  established  himself  permanently  in  The  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  suo-^ 
Nuremberg,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  solicitation  cessively  appointed  him  court  painter,  and  the 
of  his  father,  married  the  daughter  of  Hans  Fritz,  chief  cities  of  Germany  were  emulous  for  the 
an  artisan  of  that  place.  The  union  was  not  a  possession  of  his  works.  In  1520  Dcirer  made  a 
happy  one,  as  the  shrewish  temper  of  his  wife  second  journey  to  the  Netherlands,  and  showed 
sorely  taxed  the  equanimity  of  the  painter,  and  that  he  was  not  too  old  to  labor,  and  bo  instructed 
it  is  even  said  shortened  lus  life.  During  his  in  his  art  Melanchthon  tells  us  that  Darer  con- 
apprenticeship  to  Wohlgemuth,  and  his  ab^nce  fessed  to  him  that  his  previous  works  fell  short 
from  Nuremberg,  he  had  painted  and  engraved  of  his  present  conception  of  the  beauty«of  nature, 
on  wood,  although  nothing  is  known  wiUi  cer-  and  that  he  regretted  bitterly  that  he  had  painted 
tainty  of  liis  youthful  works.  The  earliest  wdl  so  many  pictures  void  of  that  simplicity  which  is 
authenticated  picture  by  him  bears  the  date  of  the  greatest  charm  of  art.  Under  the  influence 
1498,  and  is  a  portrait  of  himself.  Another  of  this  visit  his  subsequent  works  exhibit  a  soberer 
similar  portrait,  dated  1500,  and  now  in  the  feeling,  and  a  refinement  of  that  exuberant  fancy 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  gives  a  vivid  impression  in  which  he  formerly  delighted.  In  1526  were 
of  the  artist  It  represents  a  mem  in  the  prime  produced  his  2  pictures  containing  fibres  of  the 
of  life,  in  whose  noble  features  and  earnest  eye  size  of  life  of  the  apostles  John  and  Peter,  Mark 
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mod  Panl,  which  were  among  his  last,  as  thej  are  On  the  800th  anniTeraarT  of  hia  birth  the 

generally  esteemed  his  grandest  worlu,  and  which  atone  of  a  monnment  to  his  memory  waa  laid  b 

e  presented  to  the  council  of  his  native  city.  Noremberff ;  and  in  May,  1840,  the  wotk  was 

Dftrer  had  at  this  time  embraced  the  doctrines  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  bronjBe  aUtna  of 

of  the  reformation,  and  these  paintings,  the  fmit  the  artist  by  Ranch. 

of  earnest  reflection  and  of  deep  religions  con-       DURESS  Qhw  Lat  duritieit  Fr.   dmrwm\ 
viction,  are  supposed  to  have  convey^  the  art-  Gonstnunt,  either  by  actual  Tiolenoe  or  tht 
ist*s  exhortation  to  hb  countrymen  to  stand  firm  threat  of  some  ii^tuy,  is  in  law  an  ezeiuie  for 
in  the  new  fiuth.  In  dignity  and  sublimity  of  com-  numy  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  crimiaal : 
position,  and  in  richness  of  color,  thev  are  mas-  so  it  is  also  a  ground  for  avoiding  oooTeyanei^ 
terpieces  of  art — A»  an  engraver  and  a  painter  contracts,  and  other  civil  acta  w&ch  hara  bta 
DOrerwasoneof  the  most  remarkable  men  of  an  compelled  by  such  violence  or  threst.    A  &- 
age  prolific  of  great  arUsts.  In  grandeur  of  con-  tinction  is  however  made  as  to  the  nature  aad 
ception  and  invention  he  was  in  &ct  before  the  extent  of  the  duress,  in  the  two  daaaea  of  evss 
age.    His  rich  and  inexhaustible  spirit  grasped  above  referred  to.    When  set  np  aa  an  cxcosi 
at  many  things.    In  painting,  he  raised  German  for  a  criminal  act,  it  is  sutject  to  several  qnaCfi- 
art  to  an  excellence  which  passed  away  with  cations.    1.  It  cannot  in  general  be  admitted  ia 
him ;  he  found  engraving  in  its  infancy,  and  lustification  of  a  capital  offence,  hot  only  for 
carried  it  to  a  perfection  never  since  surpassed ;  lesser  crimes^  called  misdemeanors.     This  liai- 
he  cultivated  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  as  tation  applies  only  when  innocent  parties  at 
a  theorist  wrote  valmd)le  treatises  on  geometry  involved,  for  a  man  has  the  right  to  kill  aa  m- 
and  fortification,  with  a  purity  of  stylo  evinc-  sailant  who  puts  him  in  peril  of  life  or  of  griev- 
ing a  profound  knowledge  of  the  German  Ian-  ous  bodily  ii^ury.     8.  The  apnrehenakNi  of 
guage.    He  was  the  first  German  artist  who  ^danger  must  be  such  aa  might  be  rranombfj 
taught  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  insisted  on  ^entertained  by  a  person  of  ordinary  oooragt; 
the  study  of  anatomj.    Uis  works  exhibit  a  talis  qui  etutere  fcmit  in  virumecnHamUmi^nm 
deep  sense  of  the  sublmie  and  solemn,  as  also  of  timiaum  ei  metteulotum,    8.  The  iniory  wUck 
rimplo  grace  and  tenderness,  and  a  feeling  for  art  is  threatened  must  be  such  as  to  endanger  los 
auch  as  could  only  have  inspired  a  great  master,  of  life  or  limb.     Fear  of  assault  and 
Above  all,  his  imagination  seem^  boundless,  merely  would  not  Justify,  according  to  tbe 
But  the  tendency  to  the  ftntastic,  a  striking  at-  cases,  even  a  misdemeanor.    4.  Command  by  a 
tribute  of  old  German  art,  obstructed  the  pure  fiither  or  master  is  not  a  justification  to  a  cmld 
development  of  his  power  as  an  artist    This  or  servant  for  the  conmiission  of  a  erime,  yil 
tendency,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pecu-  the  wife  was  by  the  common  law  held  to  ba  la 
liar  physical  aspects  of  northern  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  the  husband  so  far  that  what  wa 
which  we  have  illustrations  in  the  wild  legends  done  by  her  in  his  presence  waa  deemed  to  ha 
and  the  grotesque  ornamentation  of  the  archi-  done  under  duress,  and  was  a  Jnatifioaiioa  «v«i 
tecturo  of  me<li8)val  Germany,  seems  to  have  for  capital  offcnees.  except  treason  and  mnrdtf. 
culminated  in  that  ago :  and  with  his  country-  This  was  upon  the  legal  presumption  that  if  the 
men  DOrer  felt  its  indbenco,  and  rcficctcd  it  husband  was  present,  the  wife  acted  by  his  co- 
in his  works.      Independence  of  thought  in  ercion ;  still  greater  would  be  her  claim  to  ex- 
matters  of  religious  belief  necessarily  suggest-  emption  if  actual  coercion  could  lie   prortd. 
ed  a  greater  freedom  of  iinagination,  and  he  There  was,  however,  a  singular  inconsist<rnrT  ia 
r^ected  the  classic  ideal  which  Raphael  and  not  allowing  tbe  same  excuse  on  the  groool  of 
his  conteinpomries  had    so  succcssfblly  real-  coercion,  actual  or  presumed,  in  re^nect  to  mcR 
ized,  to  wander  in  the  realms  of  fancy.    Hence  misdemeanor*.    It  has  l>een  plausibly  aoggefted 
his  strange  attitudes,  his  fanciful  draperies,  his  tliat  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  was  that  tbe 
over-elaborute  costumes  and  accessories,  and  the  wife  was  not  entitied  to  the  benefit  of  deip. 
GoUiic  element,  so  to  s]»eak,  which  seems  to  while  the  husband  was  so  entitleil ;  and  as  be 
pervade  all  bin  works.     His  wonderful  crea-  could  therefore  esca{>e  from  punisliment  for  ctf- 
tionis  ncvertlielosA,  Hurprised  and  delighted  the  tain  offences,  but  the  wife  was  subject  to  the 
Italian:^  and  Vit«tari  ronfesf^os  that  he  would  penalty,  the  law  humanely  Interpol  and  rt^ 
have  been  an  extraordinary  artist  had  lie  en-  liuved  her  from  all  legal  liability  in  cases  where 
joyed  an  Italian  instead  of  a  German  e<luca-  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  chargi*aMe.  but 
tion.    Raphael  had  the  hi^rhest  admiration  of  in  which  a  claim  to  Itenefit  of  clergv  was  allow- 
his  geniuis  and  sent  him  a  drawing  executed  by  ed,  and  this  privilege  did  not  appiy  ti>  mi^Nie- 
his  own  hand.    In  so  great  estimation  were  his  meanors,  nor  to  murder  (»r  treason.     5    I  ^AXtm 
prints  held,  that  the  engraver  Marc  Antonio  of  imprisonment,  by  which  is  meant  ilU-^  ar- 
Raimondi  was  induced  to  execute  at  VeniiH)  a  rest  or  deprivation  of  liberty,  is  rofvmHl  to  ia 
setof  the'^rossion^and  the**Lifeof  the  Virgin,"  the  English  castes  onlv  as  a  gnmnd  of  avinding 
with  fot^similes  of  narer*s  monognim  attached,  contracts;  but  upon  the  prinoipiv  asserted  bv  the 
which  were  sold  as  originals.    Tlio  artist  was  common  law  that  a  man  s  liberty  is  as  sarned  la 
obliged  to  visit  Venice  to  obtun  rwlrev,     Tlio  the  security  of  life,  any  interference  therewith, 
memory  «>f  I)nn'r  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  nnle^  by  process  of  law,  slioold  be  held  a  Jo*- 
the  people  of   Kurembenj.  who  preserve  the  titi cation  i 


people  of   Kuremberg,  who  preserve  the    titication  lor  any  degree  of  force  Dcceasarv  to 
house  in  which  he  lived  with  religious  care,    resist  an  unlawful  restraint  of  liberty ;  ani  hy 
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analogy  to  other  caaes  of  daress,  actual  impris-  in  9  cantos,  entitled  "WhatcheerJ]*  being  anao- 

onment,  or  menace  of  imprisonment,  should  also  count  of  the  departure  of  Roger  Williams  from 

be  an  excuse  to  some  extent,  even  if  not  a  fuU  Salem,  his  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 


hand,  it  may  he  said  that  wrongful  imprison-  the  pervading  influence  and  presQUce 

ment  is  not  a  permanent  injury,  like  bodily  muti-  throughout  nature.    His  works  were  collected 

lation,  and  can  bo  compensated  in  damages.  He-  and  published  with  a  memoir  by  his  son  (8vo., 

sistance  to  an  unlawful  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  Providence,  1849). 

of  liberty  would,  however,  it  may  be  presumed,  D'URFEY,  Thomas,  a  humorous  English  poet> 
be  justified,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  life  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  26, 1723.  He  was 
of  the  wrong  doer,  if  that  were  necessary :  but  of  a  French  Protestant  family  which  had  fled 
neither  actual  nor  threatened  imprisonment  will  from  La  Rochelle  in  1628,  when  it  was  besieged 
justify  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence  af-  by  Louis  XIIL,  and  had  settled  in  Exeter,  whero 
fecting  any  other  person. — Duress  in  relation  to  the  poet  was  bom.  Abandoning  the  profession 
contracts  or  other  civil  acts,  is  not  limited  to  of  law  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  litera- 
bodily  iniury  or  loss  of  personal  liberty,  but  may  ture,  he  wrote  ballads,  sonnets,  irregular  odes, 
be  founded  upon  apprehension  of  damage  in  and  more  than  80  pieces  for  the  theatre.  His 
respect  to  property.  The  apprehended  injury  dramatic  pieces  were  very  successful;  but  as  they 
must,  however,  be  something  extraordinary,  and  are  written  in  the  licentious  style  prevalent  after 
whicn  does  not  admit  of  exact  pecuniary  in-  the  restoration,  they  are  not  now  represented 
demnity ;  but  great  allowance  wiU  be  made  for  upon  the  stage.  His  works  show  the  character 
the  effect  of  any  threatened  loss  in  the  disturb-  of  the  author,  who  was  sufiSicientlv  amusing  to 
ance  of  a  man^s  judgment  and  self-possession,  count  among  his  patrons  King  Charles  U.,  Queen 
and  probably  in  our  courts  a  contract  would  Anne,  and  even  the  stem  and  sombre  William 
be  held  void  which  had  been  procured  by  the  HL  Steele  and  Addison  in  the  "  Guardian'*  be- 
menace  of  any  considerable  damage  when  made  friended  him,  and  solicited  the  attendance  of 
suddenly,  and  time  not  allowed  for  reflection,  their  readers  to  a  play  for  his  benefit.  His  best 
Bacon  mentions  the  perturbation  of  mind  as  known  work,  beside  his  plays,  was  a  collection 
a  reason  why  coercion,  or  what  he  calls  neces-  of  songs  and  ballads,  partly  by  himself,  entitled 
sity,  "  carrieth  a  privilege"  as  respects  crime  "  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  rills  to  purge  Melancholy  " 
(Bacon^s  "Maxims,"  regula  5);  and  the  rea-  (6  vols.  12mo.,  London,  l7l9--'20). 
son  ought  to  have  equal  force  in  avoidance  of  DURHAM,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
a  contract  The  mle  as  stated  by  Blackstone  land ;  area,  973  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  890,997. 
is  much  narrower,  and  excludes  not  only  dam-  The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
age  to  property,  but  even  personal  injury,  ex-  ous,  particularly  in  the  western  part,  whero 
cept  what  involves  danger  to  life  or  limb.  A  it  is  traversed  by  branches  of  that  range  of 
fear  of  battery,  therefore,  or  of  having  one's  hills  to  which  the  name  of  the  English  Apen* 
house  burned,  or  goods  taken  away,  he  says,  nines  has  been  applied.  From  these  several 
is  no  duress,  because  in  these  cases  there  can  be  ridges  shoot  off  in  different  directions,  and 
pecuniary  compensation.  But  he  does  not  seem  some  of  them,  projecting  as  far  as  the  sea,  ter- 
to  have  sufficientiy  observed  the  distinction  be-  minate  in  tall  clifis  and  headlands.  Numer- 
tween  duress  as  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  offence  ous  rivers  rising  among  the  mountains  in  the 
and  duress  as  a  ground  of  avoiding  a  contract,  west  flow  through  the  valleys  and  empty  into 
Bacon  with  more  discrimination  states  the  rule  the  ocean.  Among  these  are  the  Tyne,  the 
in  the  latter  caSe  that  restraint  of  a  man^s  per-  Tees,  and  the  Wear,  aH  of  which  are  navigable 
son,  or  threat  of  a  battery,  or  of  burning  his  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course,  and  have 
house,  is  a  duress  which  will  avoid  a  bond  given  important  towns  and  tolerable  ha4>ors  at  their 
under  such  restraint  or  menace.  In  the  courts  mouths.  The  valley  of  the  Tees,  particularly 
of  the  United  States  the  rule  has  been  extended  near  its  estuary,  has  a  great  deal  of  rich  alluvial 
to  pecuniary  loss  affecting  personal  property,  soil,  under  careful  cultivation,  or  devoted  to  pas- 
This  at  least  has  been  decided  in  the  states  of  turage.  It  is  here  that  the  Durham  cattle,  so 
South  Carolina  and  New  York.  (See  1  Bray's  famous  for  their  many  excellent  qualities,  are 
Rep.  470 ;  2  id.  211 ;  5  Hill,  N.  Y.,  164.)  most  extensively  reared.  The  Teesdale  sheep, 
DURFEE,  Job,  an  American  author  and  ju-  noted  for  their  unusual  size  and  tender  flesh, 
rist,  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept.  20, 1790,  died  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  the  Durham 
there,  July  26,  1847.  He  was  graduated  at  cattie,  and  are  more  highly  prized  than  any 
Brown  university  in  1813,  afterward  studied  other  English  breed.  In  the  bleak  table-lands 
law,  was  elected  to  the  state  le^slature  in  1814,  of  the  western  part,  where  cultivation  is  notat- 
and  in  1820  was  chosen  representative  in  con-  tempted,  are  found  rich  veins  of  lead,  and  east 
gress,  where  he  served  during  2  terms.  He  was  of  tnis  region  occurs  the  most  extensive  coal 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  again  in  1826,  field  of  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  Neweastie 
and  in  1883  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  coal  re^on.  In  addition  to  these  important 
tiie  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1835  nroductions,  iron,  firestone,  and  millstones  are 
be  became  chief  justice,  an  office  which  he  held  found  in  large  quantities.  Limestone,  some  of. 
until  his  death.    In  1832  he  published  a  poem  it  of  a  pecuHar  exodlence,  underlies  an  exten- 
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rivo  portion  of  the  oonnty.    The  value  of  all  once  snrmonnted  bj  spires.    The  pradoniiiMrt 

these  products  is  vastlj  increased  hj  the  facilities  style  of  architecture  is  the  earlj  Konnmn,  but  in 

of  transportation  from  the  mining  district  to  the  the  various  additions  made  to  the  church  froB 

seaboard.    Reside  the  navigable  rivers,  there  are  time  to  time,  we  have  specimens  of  tlie  different 

many  railways  traversing  the  county  and  con-  styles  which  had  prevaded  in  England  up  to  the 

necting  tlie  great  coal  region  with  the  coast,  close  of  the  14th  century.    The  Galilee  rhipci 

with  Scotland,  and  with  some  of  the  most  im-  at  its  W.  end,  built  by  Bishop  Pudsej  beswea 

portant  towns  of  England.    The  principal  man-  1153  and  1195,  contains  the  remains  of  ibe 

nfiicturcs  are  iron  work,  pottery,  glass,  coal  venerable   Bedo;  those  of  8t.   Cathberu  the 

tar,  salt,  linen,  and  woollen.    Durham  is  dcfi-  patron  of  the  church,  rest  in  the  chapel  of 

dent  in  timber,  and  with  the  exception  of  tlio  the  nine  altars    The  old  church  of  St.  >klM>* 

groves  attached  to  country  seats  of  tlie  nobility,  las  was  partly  repaired  and  partly  rtrbdlt  in 

and  some  portions  of  the  vale  of  Derwent,  there  1858,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  fineiC 

is  little  woodland  of  any  value.    Durham,  Ches-  specimens  of  modern  church  architecture  in  tbt 

ter,  and  Lancaster  were  formerly  counties  pala-  K.  of  England.     There  is  a  achocd  hocse  tf- 

tine,  so  called  because  the  bisliop  of  Durham,  tached  to  it     Immediately  opposite  the  cathf* 

the  earl  of  Chester,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  dral  stands  the  castle,  founded  bj  William  Kht 

had  n>yal  rights  in  their  respective  territories  Conaueror  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  maintaiB- 

as  fully  as  the  king  in  his  palace.    The  Juris-  ing  tlie  royal  authority  in  the  aqjoining  districti 

diction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  transferred  and  protecting  the  country  from  the  inroads  of 

to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.    The  the  Scots.     Many  additions  have  been  madt 

county  consists  politically  of  2  divisions,  each  of  to  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of 

which  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  com-  the  original  keep,  except  the  foundation,  now 

mons. — DrnnAM  ^anc.  Dunelmia^  Dunclmum^  remains.    For  many  years  it  was  the  readencB 

Dunhclmum^  Dunkolmt\  the  capital  of  the  conn-  of  the  bishop  of  the  palatinate,  but  of  late  it  has 

ty,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city  and  parliamentary  been  given  up  to  the  uses  of  the  university.    Tbt 

lxnt)ugh,  built  on  7  small  hillfi,  and  nearly  en-  see  of  Durham  was  long  the  richest  in  Vwp<MMt, 

compassed  by  the  river  Wear,  which  is  hero  and  for  the  3  years  ending  with  1831.  the  avenge 

crossed  by  several  bridges ;  pop.  in  1851, 13,188.  annual  net  revenue  of  the  bishop  was  £19,*^; 

lU  external  ai>pcaranco  is  at  once  attractive  and  but  in  1836  his  income  was  fixea  at  £S,000.  the 

imposing.    The  river  banks  are  skirted  by  plan-  surplus  revenue  being  applied  to  the  aogooenta- 

tations,  lianging  gardens,  and  beautiful  public  tion  of  the  incomes  of  poorer  bishopsL    Prior 

walkA,  beyond  which  tlie  houses  rise  one  above  to  the  opening  of  the  collieries,  and  the  con?tnx^ 

another,  until  they  are  crowned  by  the  grand  tion  of  the  numerous  railways  which  now  intcr> 

catliedral  and  an  ancient  Norman  castle,  which  sect  the  county,  Durham  niade  little  pmeresi, 

occupy  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence.    The  but  the  activity  awakened  by  these  great  works 

dty  consists  of  several  divi:$ions,  of  which  the  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  its  trade  and 

one  situated  l)etwei'n  the  cathcdml  and  the  river  population.     It  has  manufactories  of  c^rpotia^ 

has  many  clepmt  robidences.     The  old  town,  and  mustard.      In   the   vicinity   are    Niv:!'.*'* 

whicli  lios  N.  of  llio  castle,  contains  most  of  the  Cross,  erected  by  I^nl  Neville  in  c«»TnmiT::vra- 

8ho])s,  and  a  market  place  with   a  fountain,  tion  of  the  defeat  of  David  II.  of  ^H^>li:ald.  in 

There  are  suburbs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  134r>,  and  the  site  of  an  old  lUimnn  fortresA. 

some  of  which  are  occupied  chietly  by  the  poorer  called  the  Maiden  castle.     The  town  so-ii  i 

classics.     Among  the  j)ublic  buildings  and  insti-  members  to  the  house  uf  commons, 
tutious  are  a  town  h.ill,  built  in  the  Tudor  b.aro-        DUKIIAM,  John-  CtEonr.E  LAMirr<'>x.  ear:  o£ 

nial  style,  a  ^rre.it  nuniKT  of  scIkh^Is,  an  intinn-  an  En£;lish  statesman,  bom  in  I>url::iir.,  Ar.-- 

ary,  hosjiiiuls,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  assemhly  12,   171*2,  died  in  the  islo  of  Wiclii,  Ju:j  2x 

rooms,  a  theatre,  6   parish   ehurches,  various  l*^40.     He  was  educated  at  Eton,  served  a  fh-.^r; 

clmiH'K  and  a  university.  A  col le^ro  was  founded  time  in  a  regiment  oi  hnss.irs  marruHl  at  the 

here  jls  early  jls  liyt)  by  the  prior  and  convent  age  of  20,  and  had  hanlly  attained  hi*  maior.ty 

of  Murliani,  which  wa.s  afterwanl  enlari^'tl,  and  when  he  wjis  returned  to  parliament  fir  1;:*  r.*- 

under  lUnry  VIII.  wa**  transferreil  with  all  its  tive  county.    His  lirst  >peeeh.  deliver^!  in  1*^14, 

endi»wineiits  to  the  dean  and  chapter.     Under  was  an  unsucces'^ful  appeal  in  lH^h.^]I'^.•f  thcf<o- 

Cn>inwell  the  funds  were  ein]>loyed  by  a  new  pie  of  Nor  way  st  niggling  under  Prim  v  i'l.rlsiiaa 

corponitii»n,  but  on  the  restoration  they  n'vert-  of  Denmark  for  their  nation.iI  indi{'«'mlti:oe.  ia 

e*l  Xo  ilie  former  trustet»s.     The  present  univer-  opposition  to  the  stipnlati«»n'«  of  the. illio?»  a:  KwrL 

i«ity  owes  its  foundation  mainly  to  Dr.  C'liarles  The  next  year  he  introduced  a  moti  -ii  u.  \^\jlS 

Tliorp,  archdcicon  of  Durham.     It  was  opened  of  (lenoa,  to  which  iIh"»  ri"estaMi>hii!ei;t  I'l*  it»  %Z' 

to  >tt:donts  in  1S33,  and  incorpnrateil  in  IS.'iT.  cient  con»«litnti»»n  had  U-en  promi^-d  l-y   I.,  ri 

Hi>Iii>p  Hattii'M^s  hall  wits  instituted  in  1S40  for  Hentinck  in  the  name  of  EngK-md.  l>'.:t  n  h:.  h  «m 

di\  ihiiy  Mndeuts.     The  most  interest in^  editico  by  ihestipulation'i  «»f  the  congre>*  i-t"  VitLr:i  a£- 

In  Durliaui  i**  the  cathedral,  founded  in  ln«i3  nexed  to  the  kiii::<h  >niitf  Sardinia.  WhtnT!.v04»- 

by  Kin^  MaKsilm  .ind  HUhop  Carih  ph.>.     Its  tlereairh  ministry  in  1816  prt>po#ed  to  add  mors 

leiv'th,  iiuhiiling  the  western  porch,  is  5u7 feet,  ripirous  conditions  to  the  alien  act,  he  «>ppc««d 

it*  cre.it e>t  breiulth  2<h>  foi*t,  and  it  has  a  cen-  tljemeiusure  with  great  energy.   Dunns  tLec^.ar> 

tral  to\\«.r  'J  11  fe^^t  higli,  beaido  2  low  towers,  ti»t  excitement  of  1^19,  ho  vindicated  the  ri^hU 
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of  the  people,  not  onl j  in  parliament,  bnt  in  nn-  tion*    His  policj  and  plana  were  adopted  bj  his 

merous  public  meetings,    ne  was  one  of  the  de-  successor,  and  vindicated  bj  himself  in  the 

fenders  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1821,  and  seconded  house  of  lords.    His  political  views  giving  him 

Lord  Tavistock's  motion  of  censure  on  the  min-  an  almost  solitary  position,  and  being  uname  bj 

istry  for  their  proceedings  agunst  her.    The  reason  of  feeble  health,  under  which  he  had  long 

same  year  ho  promulgated  a  scheme  of  parlia*  suffered,  to  sustain  alone  a  struggle  in  parliar 

mentary  reform,  and  though  his  bill  was  r^ected  ment,  he  afterward  took  bnt  little  part  in  pablio 

by  a  manoeuvre  before  discussion,  yet  10  years  affiurs. 

]fi!ber  he  saw  his  ideas  revived  in  the  celebrated  DCRINGSFELD,  Ida  ton,  a  Gkrman  author- 
reform  act,  in  the  passage  of  which  he  then  as-  ess,  bom  in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  12, 1815,  m«r- 
sisted  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  In  1826  the  ried  in  1845  Baron  Rdnsberg,  vinted  Italy  and 
feebleness  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  relax  his  Switzerland,  and  wrote  interesting  sketches  of 
labors,  and  he  passed  a  year  in  Naples,  and  on  her  travels  {Reiseikiezen^  vol.  i.,  Switzerland, 
his  return  to  England  was  raised  by  Lord  Go-  1850 ;  vol  ii.,  Italy,  1857 ;  vol.  iii.,  CarinthiS| 
derich  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  1857 ;  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  Dalmatia,  1857),  and  A 
Durham.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  ministry  series  of  sketches  of  high  life,  or  Skvseen  am 
of  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Grey,  in  1830,  he  was  der  tomehmen  Welt  (6  vols.,  1842-^45).  The 
called  into  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal.  This  most  recent  of  her  numerous  works  are  BMer 
administration  was  formed  upon  the  bams  of  (Breslan,  1851),  and  Clotilde  (Berlin,  1855). 
making  parliamentary  reform  a  cabinet  ques-  She  has  also  written  poetnr  and  songs,  and  trans- 
tion,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plan  of  reform  lated  Bohemian  nationfJ  songs  into  German 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Dnrhiun,  Lord  John  Bus-  {Bohmuche  iZiof^  Breslan,  1^1).  Several  of 
sell.  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Dunoannon.  her  original  songs  were  set  to  music,  and  her 
To  Lord  Durham  fell  the  task  of  defending  the  Lieder  au$  To9cana  appeared  in  Dresden  in  1856. 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  difficult  labor,  since  DUROO,  GinASD  Chbistopiie  Michel,  dnke 
he  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  open  oppo-  of  Friuli,  a  French  general,  bom  in  Pont*&-Moiis- 
sition  of  the  tories,  but  against  the  secret  repng-  son,  near  Nancy,  Oct.  25, 1772,  killed  near  Mark- 
nance  of  many  of  his  colleagues  and  political  asso-  ersdorf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gdrlitz,  Prussia,  Magr 
ciates.  His  health  suffered  a  heavy  diock  at  this  28, 1813.  After  having  served  in  the  first  waiB 
time  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  though  of  the  revolution  as  a^utant  of  Gren.  L'Espinasse^ 
he  afterward  spoke  a  few  times  upon  the  2d  and  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  became 
8d  bills,  he  retired  from  the  administration  in  bri^uUer-general  in  1797,  took  part  in  the  Egyp- 
1833,  and  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  was  tian  campaign,  and  after  Napoleon^s  return  to 
sent  the  same  year  upon  a  special  mission  to  France  and  Uie  18th  Bramaire,  in  which  he  was 
Russia;  but  ho  was  unsuccessful  in  his  main  a  chief  actor,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general 
object,  which  was  to  induce  Uie  Russian  govern-  and  govemor  of  the  Tuileries.  Subsequently  he 
ment  to  mitigate  its  severity  toward  the  Poles,  was  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  in  Stock- 
who  had  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  holm,  €k>penhagen,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and 
to  recover  their  independence.  Returning  to  Dresden;  took  part  in  1805  in  the  battle  of 
England,  his  liberal  views  brought  him  into  Austerlitz  as  successor  of  Gren.  Oudinot,  who 
collision  with  the  existing  government.  His  had  been  wounded ;  and  accompanied  Napoleon 
separation  from  his  former  colleagues  was  in  his  campaigns  in  1806  and  1807.  In  1801^ 
clearly  manifested  in  remarks  which  he  made  he  was  with  the  emperor  in  Austria,  and  nego- 
at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Lord  Grey  at  £din-  tiated  the  trace  of  Znaym.  In  1812  he  was  in 
burgh,  which  caused  him  to  be  genertdly  re-  the  Russian  campaign,  always  enUmsiastioally 
garded  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  party,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he 
The  insurrection  in  Canada  in  1837  and  the  fol-  was  a  great  favorite.  After  the  battie  of  Bant- 
lowiog  years  opened  a  new  field  to  his  activity,  zen,  while  escorting  the  emperor  to  an  adjoin- 
and  in  1838  he  was  sent  thither  as  govemor  with  ing  elevation  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
extraordinary  powers,  the  ministiy  hoping  that  battie  ground,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ahoL 
his  liberality  of  sentiment  and  large  political  The  farm  house  in  which  he  died  the  same 
experience  would  secure  the  confidence  of  the  evening  was  purchased  by  Napoleon,  who  canaed 
people.  Tet  his  administration  there  was  briefl  a  monument  to  be  erected  there  to  Duroo^ 
Trying  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to  punish,  memory.  His  remains  were  interred  in  1846 
he  gained  only  the  ill  will  of  the  Canadians ;  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris, 
and  surpassing  his  powers  by  transporting  the  DCRRENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Anstriti 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  for  an  indefinite  time  to  on  the  Danube,  41  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Yiennei 
Bermuda,  a  disapproval  of  his  conduct  was  belonging  to  tiie  princely  house  of  Starhemberff: 
voted  by  parliament.  Lord  Durham  complained  pop.  500.  It  is  famous  for  its  rains  of  the  old 
that  he  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  castie  in  which  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  while 
ministry,  resigned  his  office,  and  suddenly  re-  returning  from  his  crusade  in  Palestine  in  1198, 
turned  to  England.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  was  kent  a  prb^ner  daring  15  months  by  Dnke 
report  on  Canadian  affiairs,  setting  forth  liberal  Leopold  of  Austria.  The  castle  is  seen  on  ft 
pnocipiesofcolonial  government,  and  proposing  naked  and  lofty  rock  back  of  the  village,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  which  has  had  the  border  of  the  dark  heights  of  the  Wniider- 
mach  influence  on  British  colonial  administra-  berg.    Here  on  Nov.  11, 1806,  the  Frenoh  nn- 
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der  Mortier  defeated  the  Aastrians  and  Rnssians  gymimsiam,  a  primaiy  «}hoo1,  a  polTtechnie  is- 

vnder  Kntosofl^  stitote,  an  academr  of  commerce,  and  a  good 

DOSSELTIIAL,  formerly  a  convent  of  Trap-  theatre.    The  celeorated  picture  gallerr.  which 

pists  between  Dllsseldorf  and  Elberfcld;  atpres-  was  established  here  in  1690,  and  which  coo- 

ent  an  educational  institution,  establbhed  in  tained  superb  specimens  of  the  best  Flemi«h  and 

1821  bj  a  Prussian  nobleman  for  the  benefit  of  Dutch  roasters,  was  transferred  to  Monich  ia 

belplesB  children,  and  of  converted  Jews  who  1805.    The  collection  of  14,000  original  draw- 

wisn  to  bea)me  mechanics  or  farmers.  ings  and  24,000  engravings  and  cast5,  however, 

Dt^SSELDORF,  a  district  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  formed  part  of  the  same  gallerj,  still  n- 

bonnded  N.  and  W.  bj  Holland,  and  traversed  mains  in  DUsseldorf^  and  received  in  1S41  la 

bj  the  Rhine ;  area,  2,096  sij.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  addition  of  800  water-color  draw  ings  after  Italiaa 

1,017,500.   The  14  circles  of  the  district  include  masters.    Art  has  flourished  hero  more  than  la 

the  circle  of  DOsseldorf  (pop.  in  1855,  85,660),  any  other  German  town,  especially  since  1S22, 

and  the  most  celebrated  manufacturing  towns  c^  when  Frederic  William  III.  renovated  the  build- 

the  country,  asElberfeld,  Crefeld,  Solingen,  Len-  ing  of  the  academy,  and  when  at  the  aame  tizne 

nep,  &c.   The  industrial  interests  absorb  the  best  Comeliusj  Schadow,  and  other  artists  of  geoios 

energies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  agricultural  arose  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  art  generally, 

pursuits  are  comparatively  neglected.    On  the  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  DOsseldorf  school 

kft  shore  of  the  Rhine,  however,  the  richness  of  paintcrs»    The  art  union  for  Rhenish  Pnuaa 

of  the  soil  is  great,  and  the  trade  in  cereals  and  and  Westphalia  was  founded  here  in  1839.    Tbt 

cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  although  a  more  engravers*  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 

8U«dy  attention  to  the  resources  of  husbandry  of  Schulgen-Bettendorf  was  removed  from  Bona 

might  enhance  its  importance.     The  district  to  DOsseldorf  in  1837.    Beside  the  academy  of 

abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  coal  painting,  there  is  a  school  for  painters  and' one 

and  iron. — DCsbbldorf,  the  capital  of  the  dis-  for  architects.    The  average  annual  attecdaaot 

trict  and  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  of  art  students  at  the  various  institutions  is 

the  confluence  of  the  Dtlssel  with  the  Rhine,  22  about  400.    There  are  2  political  and  several  lit- 

m.  by  railway  N.  from  Cologne;  pop.  in  1855,  erary  and  humorous  papers  and  magazines  pub- 

46,000.    As  a  great  focus  of  railway  and  steam-  lished  in  DOsseldorf.  Among  the  many  emintnl 

boat  communication,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  persons  bom  in  the  town  were  lleine  the  poet, 

tnmsit  trade  of  the  Rhine  is  carried  on  by  tlie  and  Cornelius  the  painter, 

merchants  of  Dosseldorf.    The  manufacturing  DUTCH  I^VNGUAGE  AND  LITERATTEE. 

interest  is  not  as  fully  represented  as  in  Elberfeld  See  yETiiERijkNDs. 

and  other  neighboring  town^  but  there  are  DUTCIIF^SS,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bomuM 
many  carriage,  tapestry,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  E.  by  Connecticu; ; 
mustard  manufactories,  tanneries,  and  dyeing  area,  816  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in  1855,  60,635.  The  fur- 
establishments.  In  1288  Dosseldorf  became  a  face  is  uneven  and  in  many  parts  hilly.  Fi^ik::! 
municipality.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  sue-  river  and  Wappingor*8  creek  supply  it  with  ;^^J 
cessively  under  the  dominion  of  Brandenliurg  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  a  ncti.^-^r 
and  Xeuburg,  under  French  and  Bavarian  mle,  of  mills.  Much  of  the  soil  i^  be^t  a«Lnpto!  :v> 
and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  duchy  graziufr,  but  the  cultivated  portions  ari^-  cart  tV.!r 
of  Berg,  until  in  1815  it  passed  with  the  whole  imj)roved  and  very  fertile,  yiilding  larpo  ^.■^  ; ^ 
duchy  under  the  sway  of  IVussia.  It  is  divided  of  grain  and  |H)tJitoos.  The  produciion'i  in  K-5 
into  4  sections,  the  Altstadt,  the  Karlstadt,  the  were  6o8,30s  buslielsof  Indian  com,  f»2rt.:47 '  f 
Friedrich^stadt,  and  the  Xeustadt.  The  last  was  oatss  54,720  of  wheat,  205,4l»8  of  iv>tat<x>ii.  >*;.>^^ 
laid  out  by  Johann  Wilhelm,  the  elector  palatine,  tons  of  hay,  and  1,6S1.5;»5  lbs.  or  butter.  Thvr* 
whose  statue  adorns  the  market  square  and  the  were  liO  grist  mills,  12  saw  mills  6  ct4ti>n  &:.-:  ^ 
palace  yard.  The  Karlstadt  is  the  mostmo<lem  woollen  factories,  9  furaact-s,  132  chunLt'-,  !'> 
part  of  the  town,  and  derives  its  name  from  Karl  newspaper  offices,  and  2<)6  Si*hool  houses,  lir-^ 
Theodor,  its  founder,  the  same  pul)lic-spirite<l  stone,  slate,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  r^.f-; 
prince  who  established  in  1767  the  academy  of  important  minerals.  The  count v  hiL^  irrcdt  re- 
painting. The  town  possesses  many  delightful  cilities  for  con)municati(»n  with  kew  YL^rk,  A!- 
parksor  cardens,  and  the  Hofijarten  is  one  of  the  bany.  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  by  mrar.-  .  f 
finest  in  Prassia.  New  and  l»eautiful  streets  have  the  Hudson  river,  navi^'ahle  along  it*  western 
been  laid  out  within  the  last  15  years  in  the  Ixmler,  and  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  ra.!- 
•outhem  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town.  The  rojwK  which  interwt  it.  Capital.  Tonclikt  *  ;>»ie. 
prominent  public  buildings  are  the  povcraor*^  Dl'TKNS,  Josfj-ii  MiruEU  a  Frencli  |t.i;iii'Al 
palace,  Uie  town  hall,  the  cabinet  of  ant i<](iities  econt>nnst,  l>oni  in  Ti»ur^  Oct.  15,  17'",  liii^l 
and  that  of  scientific  instraments,  the  tribunals,  Aug.  ^>,  \^\'^.  Ho  was  vducated  a**  a  rivil  tr.^- 
the  observatory,  which  occupies  thefonner  col-  neer,  ami  in  H^<hi  pnMi>hctl  a  titjopraphirdl  t!*- 
lagiate  buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  the  St.  Andreas  scription  of  the  arrondissi-ment  of  L*>uvirrf 
church,  M'hich  also  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  in  (Euro).  He  tirst  bvt\uiiekni*wn  a/^an  ect>noai«t 
former  timuK,  and  the  church  of  St.  Ijmil>ert.  by  his  Analyse  nuf^nnff  *frM  prinrij-ft  j',*n.i4» 
Both  churchtjf*  contain  monumenta  of  the  ancient  mentaui  df  rironomie  jtoUtiqnt  (8vo..  riri*^, 
■overeign  princi*!!  of  iNlssoldorf.  There  are  nu-  l^tH).  In  1»^1H,  Uintr  appoint^nl  by  the  Fnrrh 
meroua  chiaritablo  and  literary  aawciationa)  a  government  to  examine  the  system  of  intvhor 
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navigation  in  England,  he  enlarged  the  ohject  ar,  bom  at  Arthonnaj,  in  Champagne,  in  1695^ 

of  his  mission  to  a  caretul  examination  of  all  the  died  in  Vienna,  Sept.  13, 1775.  After  the  death 

great  pablio  works  of  that  country,  and  pub-  of  his  father,  who  was  a  poor  peasant  of  the 

lished  his  learned  researches  during  the  next  name  of  Jameray,  young  Valentin  was  charitir 

year.    His  most  important  work  was  published  bly  taken  up  by  a  priest,  who  stored  his  mind 

in  1835  with  the  title  of  Philo$ophie  de  teeonomie  with  piety  and  learning.    Subsequently  he  was 

politique^  ou  nouvelU  expontion  des  principes  de  employed  as  cowherd  by  4  ignorant  hermits 

eetts  9cience  (2  toIs.  Svo^,  which  opened  a  lively  near  Lun6ville,  but  took  every  opportunity  to 

discussion  between  him  and  the  disciples  of  increase  his  knowledge.    He  purchased  books 

Adam  Smith.    He  published  another  work  in  from  the  proceeds  of  the  game  which  he  found 

defence  of  his  later  principles  of  economy,  in  in  the  adjoining  woods,  and  his  library  received 

'  which,  in  accordance  with  tne  school  of  Quesnay  an  unexpected  addition  from  a  present  of  $80 

and  Turgot,  he  maintains  that  commercial  and  given  to  him  by  an  Englishman  for  having  found 

manufacturing  industry  does  not  give  a  net  pro-  and  restored  to  him  a  golden  seal  whidi  he  had 

duct,  and  that  this  advantage  can  be  predicated  lost    He  had  accumulated  about  200  bookBi 

oply  of  agricultural  labor.  when  one  of  the  hermits,  exasperated  at  his 

DUTROCHET,    Hsxt    Joaohdc   Henbi,  a  neglecting  the  cows  for  his  reading,  threatened 

French  physiologist,  born  in  N6on,  Nov.  14,  to  bum  his  library.    The  young  man,  enraged, 

1776,  died  Feb.  4^  1847.    His  family  was  rich  drove  the  hermit  from  his  cell,  barred  the  door, 

and  noble ;  but  their  property  having  been  con-  and  would  not  capitulate  until  his  employers 

fiscated  during  the  revoliLtion,  he  studied  medi-  agreed  to  allow  him  two  hours  a  day  for  stndy ; 

cine  in  Paris,  and  served  in  the  army  as  physician  in  consideration  of  which  he  bound  himself  to 

in  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  1808  and  1809.  serve  them  10  years  longer,  with  no  other  wages 

He  published  researcnes  upon  the  formation  of  than  his  board  and  clothing.    One  day  wmle 

the  egg  in  birds  and  fowls,  upon  the  gradual  keeping  his  cows,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with 

unfolding  of  the  allantois  in  the  incubated  egg,  books  and  maps,  he  was  found  by  Leopold  of 

upon  the  increase  of  the  young  as  the  albumen  Lorraine,  who  placed  him  under  the  instmo- 

diminishes,  upon  the  structure  and  growth  of  tion  of  the  Jesuits  of  Pont-^Mousson.    Here 

feathers,  upon  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus  of  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  Duke  Leopold 

mammalia  and  of  the  human  foetus,  and  upon  took  him  to  Paris  in  1718.    Snbsequentiy  ha 

the  growth  of  vegetables  and  insects.    His  most  appointed  him  librarian  and  professor  of  his- 

important  worl^  were  collected  in  1837  under  tory  at  the  noblemen^s  academy  of  Lun^ville. 

the  titie  of  Memoires  pour  sertir  d  Vhistoire  Among  his  pupils  was  William  ritt,  afterward 

anatonUque  et  physiologique  de$  tegetaux  et  d€8  earl  of  Chatham.    The  income  he  now  reodved 

animauz;  and  in  1842  he  published  EechercJhes  soon  enabled  him  to  build  a  homestead  upon  the 

phy»ique$  sur  la  force  epiploique,  spot  of  his  early  solitary  haunts.   When  Lorraine 

DUUMVIRS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  two  was  ceded  to  France  he  accompanied  Duke 

officers  appointed  temporarily  and  for  a  partic-  Francis,  in  his  old  capacity  of  librarian,  to  Flor- 

nlar  purpose.    They  were  therefore  of  various  ence.    Here  he  redded  for  nearly  lOy^u^  until 

sorts,  and  were  specially  named  from  the  nature  Francis  became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  oaDed 

of  their  functions.    The  duwnTiri  juri  dieundo  him  to  preside  over  the  collection  of  coins  and 

were  the  highest  ma^trates  of  colonies  and  medals  at  Vienna ;  this  post  he  held  until  his 

towns,  where  they  had  the  rank  of  consuls  at  death.    His  complete  works,  chiefly  on  numis- 

Rome.     The  duumtiri  natalee  had  charge  of  matics,  were  pubushed  in  1786,  at  St.  Peters> 

the  construction  and  equipping,  and  sometimes  burg  and  Bas^  by  Eoch« 

of  the  command  of  fleets.    The  duumviri  guin-  DUVAUCEL,  Alfked,  a  French  naturalist 

fuennales  were  the  censors  of  municipal  towns,  bom  in  Paris  in  1792,  died  in  Madras,  In^a,  in 

The   duumviri  eaerorum   had  ori^nally  the  Aug.  1824.    He  entered  the  military  service  at 

charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.    The  duumviri  an  early  age,  and  £^ed  some  distinction  at  the 

ktdorum  in  the  Byzantine  empire  were  function-  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1814.    After  the  restofft- 

aries  elected  to  the  burdensome  office  of  exhib-  tion  of  the  Bourbons,  under  the  influence  of 

iting  games  at  their  own  expense  to  the  people  Ouvier,  who  had  married  his  mother,  he  turned 

for  one  year.  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.   In 

DUVAL,  a  N.  E.  00.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  the  1818  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Idt 

Atlantic,  and  bounded  by  St.  John^s  river  on  dia,  where,  with  his  colleague  Diard,  he  form- 

the  E.  and  Nassau  river  on  the  N. ;  area,  430  sq.  ed  at  Chandemagore  a  museum  of  natural 

m.;  pop.  in  1850,  4,539,  of  whom  2,106  were  history.    They  nrosecuted  their  researches  for 

slaves.    The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  t})3  sevend  years  witk  success,  and  at  different  times 

soil  adapted  to  sugar,  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  sent  to  Paris  4  large  collections  of  animals, 

sweet  potatoes.    In  1850  it  produced  391  hhds.  DU VERGIER  DE  HAURANNE,  Jiak,  a 

of  sugar,  216  bales  of  cotton,  51,788  bushels  French  theologian,  bom  in  Bayonne  in  1581, 

of  Indian  com,  and  27,674  of  sweet  potatoes,  died  Oct  11, 1643.    He  was  educated  in  theol- 

There  were  5  saw  mills  in  the  county,  8  church-  ogy  at  Loitivain,  where  Jansenins  was  at  the 

es,  and  64  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cap-  same  time  a  studen^  and  these  two  young  eode- 

ital,  Jacksonville.  siastics  formed  an  intimate  friendship.    While 

DUVAL,  Valentin  JAjfXBA.T,aFrench8chol-  Jaoaenins  was  working  iqKm  his  Augui^ui^ 
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Doyergier  was  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  St  Magazine  of  Books  and  Opinion,"  which  wn 
Oyran.  Presenring  an  ascetic  exterior,  a  regn-  continued  until  May,  1842.  He  was  also  a  roB- 
lar  life,  and  an  inflexible  character,  bo  introduced  tributor  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  **  Kev 
hito  his  monastery  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  in  York  Review.''  In  1847  he  oommenccd  tlM 
an  their  severity.    His  rigor  and  zeal  becoming    '^  Literary  World,**  a  weekly  criUcal  Joomal ;  bt 

known,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  made  withdrew  from  the  editorship  with  the  publica- 

nmnerous  d^iples  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  tion  of  the  12th  number,  but  resumed  the  poit 
obtained  great  reputation  and  influence  as  the    on  the  appearance  of  tho  88th,  in  connccli«a 

confessor  of  noble  women  who  were  inclined  to  with  his  brother  George  L.  Dnyckinck.    The 

the  severity  of  asceticism.    He  refused  several  periodical  remained  under  their  Joint  masM- 

hishoprics.    Hb  Jansenist  principles   brought  ment  until  its  discontinuance  at  the  cloaeef  &• 

upon  mm  the  enmitv  of  the  Jesnit&and  in  1(^8,  year  1853.   In  1856  the  two  brothers  rntnplrtrt 

oomplalnts  having  been  borne  to  Kichelieu,  he  the  "  Oyclopfedia  of  American  Uteratme**  <S 

was  by  order  of  that  minister  imprisoned  at  large  vols.  8vo.),  a  work  of  great  research  aad 

Yincennes.    He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  value.    In  the  same  year  Mr.  Duycldjiek  poh- 

release  upon  the  death  of  Richelieu.    His  most  lishcd  the  '^  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  South,'* 

odebrated  writings  are  those  which  he  directed  a  selection  from  the  works  of  that  anthor,  with 

against  the  Jesuit  Garasse.  Pascal,  Amaald,  and  an  original  memoir.    He  baa  also  eootribotad 

JMioole  were  his  disciples. — ^Prospkr,  a  French  largely  to 'several  periodicals. — Gkosok  Lom, 

poUtioian  and  author,  bom  in  Rouen,  Aug.  8,  brother  of  the  nreceding,  bom  in  New  Tcrk 

1798.    In  1881  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1828,  was  graauated  at  the  university  of  that 

of  deputies  from  Sancerre,  and  at  first  gave  his  city  in  1848.    In  addition  to  his  ahare  in  tbs 

npport  to  the  government  of  I^uis  Philippe.  ^Literary  World**  and  ^^OydoMdia  of  AoMri- 

Bobeequently,  however,  he  became  one  of  the  can  Literature,*'  he  is  the  author  of  **'  Geecfe 

prominent  champions  of  reform.    After  the  rev-  Herbert  of  Bemerton,**  published  in  1858i^  aad 

ointion  of  1848  ne  represented  the  department  a  life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Kenn  (1859). 
of  Oher  in  the  constituent  assemblv,  and  in  Nov.        DWARACA,  or  Jigat,  a  town  of  Gsavst, 

1850,  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  as*  Hindostan,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  pco- 

aembly.    After  the  e(mp  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  insula  of  Catty  war.    It  is  fabled  to  have  beaa 

he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Yincennes,  the  residence  of  Krishna,  and  is  the  seal  ef  a 

and  afterward  banished  from  the  country  until  celebrated  temple  of  that  divinity,  with  a  spin 

Ang.  1852,  when  he  received  permission  to  re-  140  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  a  aeries  of  pj- 

tom.    Many  of  his  writings,  which  originally  rainids.    It  is  annuaUy  resorted  to  by  15,000  pel- 

a{^)eared  in  the  Jietve  de$  devx  fnondeM^  have  grima    It  contains  about  2,500  Ho^»sea^  and  bai 

been  published ;  and  the  3d  volume  of  his  HU-  an  important  trade  in  chalk. 
Mr#  du  gouvemement  parlemtntaire  en  France       DWARF  (Sax.  dttergy  dveorg\  an  animal  tr 

q>peared  at  Paris  in  1859.  a  plant  that  docs  not  attain  tho  ordinary  size  of 

DUVERNOY,  Georges  Loris,  a  French  nat-  its  species.  A  dogreo  of  dwarfishnese  may  be 
nralist,  bom  in  Montbdliard,  Aug.  6, 1777,  died  tlie  general  result  of  natural  causes,  as  of  exce*- 
in  Paris,  March  1, 1855.  Ho  pursued  his  studies  sivo  cold,  since  both  plants  and  animals  diminish 
^  Stuttgartf  Strasbourg,  and  Pari^  and  in  1802  in  stature  toward  the  poles ;  or  may  be  pro- 
was  invited  by  Cuvicr,  to  whom  ho  was  related,  duced  by  artificial  means,  as  lack  of  nourish* 
to  assist  in  editing  his  treatise  on  comparative  ment,  compression,  or  mutilation.  Tlie  growth 
anatomy.  With  tho  aid  of  tho  notes  and  coun-  of  young  animals  may  be  arrested  by  cxrit- 
aelsof  his  master,  he  prepared  the  last  3  volumes  ing  aliments  and  alcoholic  drinks  and' lotions, 
of  this  work,  embracing  tho  organs  of  digestion^  Plants  may  be  forced  by  heat  to  a  precodoas 
respiration,  circulation,  generation,  and  the  se-  inflorescence  and  fructification,  whien  prevetts 
oretioos.  lie  returned  to  MontK^liard,  where  them  from  ever  attaining  their  perfect  statore. 
for  20  years  ho  practised  medicine,  publishing  The  Chinese  havo  tlie  art  of  dwarfing  trtei 
only  a  few  writings  on  fos!«iIs.  In  1827  ho  was  by  diverting  tho  growth  fVom  the  foliage  to 
elected  professor  of  tho  faculty  of  sciences  at  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The  ancients  are  Mid 
Strasbourg,  where,  during  10  years,  he  publish-  even  to  havo  produced  artificial  dwar£)  of  the 
ed  a  variety  of  papers  on  anatomical  subjects ;  human  race,  who  were  highly  esteemed  by 
and  after  the  death  of  Cuvier  he  was  engage<l  the  Roman  matrons  for  servants.  A  rv«  of 
in  arranging  his  papers  for  publication.  In  1837  dwarfs,  perhaps  the  pigmies  of  the  ancients,  haa 
he  was  elected  professor  of  natunil  history  in  tho  been  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
college  of  France.  He  has  published  numerous  (See  Dokos.)  I)war&  are  the  exceptions  and 
works,  which  have  furnished  important  materials  freaks  of  nature,  and  when  symmetrical  are  rare 
U>  anatomists  and  zoologists.  and  remarkable  phenomena.     One  of  the  mcvt 

DUYCKIXCK,  EvKBT  Arorsrrs,  an  Ameri-  noted  of  those  whose  history  is  certain  wms  the 

can  author,  a  son  of  Evert  Dnyckinck,  for  many  Polish  gentleman.  Count  Borowlaski  or  Bofoe- 

yearB  a  leading  bookseller  and  publisher  of  \ew  lawski  (1 731^1 887X  whoso  reputation  waa  Ea- 

York,  bom  in  that  city  in  1816.    lie  was  grad-  ropean.    At  1  year  of  age,  he  waa  14  inches  In 

nated  at  Columbia  rH>llege  in  1835.     In  Deo.  height :  at  8,  17  in. ;  at  10,  91  in. ;  al  IS,  25  ia. : 

1840,  he  commenced  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews  at  20,  s»  in. ;  at  25,  85  in.,  which  waa  neariy  h» 

a  monthly  periodical   entitled    ^ArcUuma  a  greatest  height    He  eariy  displayed  wU'aftd 
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grace,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  his  antagonist  dead.  He  was  afterward  taken 
countess  Hamiecka,  with  whom  he  frequented  prisoner  hy  a  Turkish  rover,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  Prussian  court.  He  excelled  in  danciuff  a  slave  in  Barbary.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
and  in  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  so  delighted  civil  war  he  was  made  captain  in  Sie  royal  army, 
the  Parisian  ladies  during  the  year  of  his  resi-  bnt  he  closed  his  life  in  prison,  into  which  he 
dence  in  that  capital  that  he  was  once  invited  had  been  cast  shortly  before  his  death  on  susid- 
to  an  entertainment  in  his  honor,  at  which  don  of  being  privy  to  the  popish  plot  Oharles 
the  plate,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  all  I.  of  England  honored  with  1^  presence  the 
of  dmiensions  proportioned  to  his  size.  At  marriage  of  two  dwarfs,  Richard  Gilraon  and 
the  age  of  40  he  married,  became  a  father,  and,  Anne  Shepherd,  each  of  whom  measured  8  feet 
after  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of  10  inches.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  ocoa- 
Germaoy,  visited  England,  where  he  was  intro-  sion.  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  piunted  the  couple  at 
duced  to  the  royal  family,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  full  length.  Gibson  rose  to  celebrity  as  a  paint- 
ffiant  8  feet  4  inches  high.  In  liOndon  he  wrote  er.  In  1710  Peter,  czar  of  Russia,  celebrated  a 
his  memoirs  (Svo.,  1788),  the  undertaking  being  marriage  of  dwarfs  with  great  parade.  All  the 
patronized  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  many  of  dwarf  men  and  women  witMn  200  miles  were 
the  nobility,  and  he  afterward  lived  in  elegant  ordered  to  repair  to  the  capital.  He  supplied 
retirement  in  Durham.  He  possessed  superior  carriages  for  them,  and  so  managed  that  one 
intelligence,  and  was  said  to  exhibit  most  pain-  horse  should  be  seen  galloping  into  Uiecity  witii 
ful  emotions  when  he  perceived  himself  regarded  12  or  more  of  them.  Tne  whole  company^ 
onJyasapuppetandatoy.  In  contrast  with  him  dwar&  amounted  to  70,  and  all  the  famitnre 
was  the  favorite  dwarf  of  the  ex-king  Stanislas  and  other  preparations  for  them  were  on  a  mln- 
ofPoland,  commonly  called  B^b^(1741->^64).  He  iature  scale.  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  (Charles  S. 
was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  at  6  years  of  age  Stratton),  the  celebrated  American  dwarf,  was 
was 22 inches  high;  at  15,29  inches;  and  at  his  bom  in.Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1887,  and  at  the 
death,  83  inches.  His  diminutive  figure  was  well  age  of  5  years  was  not  2  feet  in  height  and 
formed  and  justly  proportioned,  till  after  the  weighedless  than  16  pounds;  and  he  had  grown 
age  of  puberty  lus  spine  curved,  and  he  became  but  very  little  for  8  or  4  years.  He  had  fine 
decrepit.  He  was  never  either  mentally  or  talents,  and  was  remarkable  for  agility  and 
physically  active.  He  was  once  visited  by  the  symmetry,  while  his  lively  sense  of  the  lumcrooa 
count  Borowlaski,  and  having  noticed  the  su-  gave  him  excellent  success  in  performances  suit- 
periority  of  the  latter  in  manners  and  intelli-  ed  to  his  character.  In  1842  he  was  exhibited 
gence,  watched  for  an  opportunity  and  attempt-  in  New  York  by  P.  T.  Bamum,  his  age  being 
ed  to  throw  his  visitor  into  the  fire.  There  was  announced  as  11  years.  He  visited  England  in 
a  struggle  between  the  rivals,  which  was  ter-  1844,  was  several  times  exhibited  to  the  queen 
minat^  by  the  interference  of  the  household,  and  court  at  Buckingham  palace,  gave  levees, 
The  Dutch  dwar^  Wybrand  Lolkes,  bom  in  and  was  invited  to  parties  of  the  nobilily.  In 
1730,  possessed  mechanical  tastes  and  skill,  had  Paris  he  gained  applause  as  an  actor.  He  re- 
success  as  a  watchmaker,  and  when  60  years  of  tumed  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  was 
age  was  27  inches  high,  and  weighed  56  lbs.  Mme.  publicly  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Teresia,  called  the  Corsican  fairy,  from  the  United  States  and  in  Havana.  During  the  mid- 
place  of  her  birth  (1748),  was  remarkable  for  die  ages  dwar&  shared  with  fools  the  favor 
physical  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  mental  viva-  of  courts  and  of  the  nobility,  and  a  salary 
city.  She  spoke  several  languages,  was  charm-  for  the  kins^s  dwarf  was  not  abolished  in 
ing  in  conversation,  and  when  exhibited  in  Lon-  France  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  In  chiff- 
don  in  1773  was  84  inches  high,  and  weighed  acter  they  have  usually  manifested  the  faults  of 
26  lbs.  Jeffery  Hudson  ( 1619-^82)  was  tiio  &-  spoiled  children,  being  petulant,  choleric,  en- 
Yorite  dwarf  of  Oharles  I.  of  England.  He  was  vious,  jealous,  and  inconstant.  It  was  asserted 
a  native  of  Oakham,  and  about  the  age  of  7  years,  by  Lavater  that  no  person  above  or  below  the 
when  18  inches  high,  was  taken  into  the  service  ordinary  standard  of  mankind  had  ever  attiuned 
of  the  duke  of  Bu(^ngham.  From  the  age  of  7  eminence  for  extraordinary  talent. — ^In  Scan& 
to  30  he  grew  no  taller,  but  afterward  shot  up  navian  mythology  dwar&  (Dtergar)  are  inhab- 
to  3  feet  9  inches.  He  was  served  up  in  a  pie  itants  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  especiaDj 
at  a  royal  entertainment,  from  which  ho  sud-  of  large  isolated  rocks.  They  were  imagined  to 
denly  sprang  forth  in  full  armor.  Sir  William  be  dark  in  aspect  like  the  caverns  in  which 
Davenant  wrote  a  poem  called  **  Jeflfreidos"  on  they  dwelt,  and  were  often  styled  "  dark  elvee.** 
a  battle  between  him  and  a  turkey  cock,  when  A  dwarf  was  set  by  the  gods  at  the  comer  of 
a  woman  rescued  him  from  his  furious  antago-  each  of  the  4  quarters  of  the  earth  to  bear  up  the 
nist  The  courtiers  teased  him  about  the  story  sky ;  and  they  were  named  East,  West,  North, 
till  he  challenged  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Orofts,  and  South.  All  the  dwarfs  were  esteemed  great 
who  had  affronted  him.  That  gentleman  ap-  artists  in  working  metals,  and  weapons  of  mar- 
peared  at  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  vellous  properties  were  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  squirt,  which  so  enraged  the  dwarf  that  a  their  subterranean  workshops.  lake  the  Jotnns, 
real  duel  ensued.  The  weapons  were  pistols,  they  could  not  endure  the  sunlight,  and  if  its 
and  both  parties  were  on  horseback  to  put  them  rays  touched  them  they  were  turned  into  stone, 
more  on  a  level.    At  the  first  fire  Jeffery  shot  If  a  man  met  a  dwarf  away  from  his  rook,  and 
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ooold  tlirow  steel  between  him  and  it,  it  was  be-  decease.  In  1838  he  pledged  $10,000  fior  te 
lieved  that  thereby  his  habitation  was  closed  np,  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  ci  Bonml 
and  that  any  thing  in  his  power  could  be  ex-  schools,  provided  the  stote  would  appropriate  a 
torted  from  him.  In  tiie  old  Norse,  echo  is  like  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  propoutioii  was 
oalled  the  "dwarf  language,^*  probably  because  promptly  accepted  by  the  legislatore.  It  ap- 
it  was  thought  to  be  prmlucea  by  the  dwarfs  |>eared  after  his  death  that  Mr.  Dwight  had  re- 
within  mountains  imitating  the  sounds  which  lieved  several  deserving  young  men  who  wen 
they  heard  without  struggling  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  cdncatka, 
DWIGHT.  EoMTTSTD,  an  American  merchant,  without  allowing  the  recovers  of  bis  bounty  to  * 
bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1780,  died  know  the  hand  that  had  helped  them.  During 
in  Boston^|>ril  1, 1849.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  most  of  his  business  life  he  represented  the 
JonsthanDwight  (bom in  Halifax,  N.  8.,  Juue,  towns  in  which  he  resided  in  the  legislature. 
1748),  who  removed  to  Springfield  in  his  early  He  was  a  member  from  Boston  for  severml  yearn 
youth,  and  from  humble  begiuniugs  became  one  DWIGHT,  Thkodork,  an  American  antbor 
of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  New  £ng-  and  journalist,  bora  in  Northampton,  Masa^  in 
land.  He  was  gnduated  at  Tale  college  in  1765,  died  in  New  York,  June  11,  lS46u  Ha 
1799,  and  entered  the  office  of  Fisher  Ames  at  was  a  brother  of  Tunothy  Dwight,  and  m  gnnir 
Dedham,  as  a  student  of  law.  After  completiug  sod,  on  the  mother^s  side,  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
his  studies,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  and  studied  law  with  his  unde.  Judge  Pierponl 
retumed  to  Massachusetts  in  1804^  and  opened  Edwards,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  became  an 
•ikJi^F  office  in  Boston.  But  in  1807  he  ac-  eminent  member  of  his  profeasion,  and  *  ]ea£af 
oepted  an  offer  from  his  elder  brother,  James  speaker  and  writer  of  the  federal  partj.  As  a 
Soitt  Dwight,  to  become  a  partner  in  an  ex-  senator  in  the  Connecticut  le^^slatnre^  and  sab* 
tensive  mercantale  business  in  Springfield,  and  scquently  a  representative  in  congress  frtxn  thii 
for  many  years  he  continued  that  connection,  state  in  1806-7,  he  showed  an  aptitode  for  the 
In  April,  1809,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  discussion  of  public  afiairs  whicn  induced  the 
Eliot  of  Boston,  and  in  1816  removed  with  his  prominent  fedferalists  of  Connecticot  to  secore 
fomilv  to  that  city,  where  he  established  the  mer-  his  services  as  editor  of  the  "  Hartford  Mirror,** 
cantife  house  of  William  H.  and  J.  W.  Dwight  ^e  leading  organ  of  the  party  in  the  state.  Dv> 
Ifr.  William  H.  Dwight  was  lost  by  shipwreck  on  ing  the  session  of  the  Hartford  conventioQ  la 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1822,  and  when  Mr.  J.  1814  he  acted  as  its  secretary,  and  in  1833  pain 
W.  Dwight  retired  from  business  the  house  was  lished  a  ^^  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,** 
eontinu^  until  1853,  under  the  name  of  James  written  from  a  strong  federal  point  of  view. 
E.  Mills  and  co.  It  may  be  said  that,  with  par-  Between  1815  and  1817  he  edited  the  ^  Albany 
h^w  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  house  has  laid  Daily  Advertiser,-*  and  in  the  latter  year  ra- 
the foundation  of  more  successfhl  manufacture  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  establtibed  tha 
hag  enterprises  than  any  other  in  New  England.  "  New  York  Daily  Auvcrtiser,''  of  which  be  re- 
in 1822  the  manufacturing  village  of  Chicopeo  mained  the  editor  until  1836,  when  be  retired 
Falls  was  commenced  by  it,  and  in  the  course  from  professional  life  to  reside  in  IlartfonL 
of  7  years  4  largo  cotton  mills  were  put  in  mo-  Three  years  before  his  death  he  retumed  to 
tion,  beside  manufactories  of  other  fabrics.  In  New  York.  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  author  of 
1831  measures  were  taken  to  develop  the  water  some  occasional  orations  and  of  several  ednca- 
power  at  Cabotville  (sdnco  Chicopee),  and  in  a  tional  works. 

few  years  7  laree  cotton  mills  were  erected  and  D WIGHT,   Ti^otiit,  an  American    divine, 

set  in  successful  operation  there,  beside  manu-  president  of  Yale  college,  bom  in  Northampton* 

Deu^tories  of  machinery,  tools,  hardware,  brass  Mass.,  May  14,  1752,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn^ 

cannons,  bells,  &c.  In  1847  measures  were  taken  Jan.  11,  1817.    From  his  earliest  year^  und«r 

to  form  an  immense  water  power  on  tlie  Connec-  tlie  training  of  his  motlier,  he  gave  itidieatioos 

ticut  river  in  the  northerly  part  of  West  Spring-  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  groat  fatnlity  of 

field,   opposite    S^uth   Iladley,   and  a  village  learning.     He  is  said  to  have  l«en  able  at  the 

was  laid  out  called  llolyoke.     Notwithstand-  age  of  4  to  read  the  Bible  correctly  and  t]Q«ni2y. 

hag  many  discouraging  circumstances,  this  has  When  C  years  old  ho  was  sent  to  the  grammar 

acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  among  tlio  school^  and  in  17Go  ho  entered  Yale  collcce; 

manufacturing  towns  in  New  England.     An-  where,  for  the  first  2  years,  he  scarcely  tul6Ued 

other  enterprise  of  a  more  public  character,  in  the  promise  of  his  earlier  days ;  but  fn^iu  that 

which  Mr.  Dwight  took  an  eariy  and  active  time  to  tlie  end  of  his  college  course,  ho  made 

part,  was  the  construction  of  the  Western  rail-  rapid  progress  in  his  n>gular  studies  and  in  other 

road  from  Worcester  to  Albany,  of  which  he  branches,  especially  in  pi>etry  and  muMc.     Ha 

was  a  director  for  many  years,  and  one  year  was  graduated  in  1700,  and  soon  took  oharce  of 

g resident     But  the  great  feature  of  his  life  was  a  grammar  sc*ho<.>l  in  New  Haven,  whvre  he  ^^- 

is  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  {>opular  ed-  mained  for  2  years.    In  1771  he  was  chi>s*vn  tutor 

ncation.    Mr.  Dwight  was  the  first  to  propose  in  Yale  college,  and  continued  in  thnt  otficv  for 

the  establisliment  of  normal  schools  in  Mosso-  6  years.     So  intonso  and  uniut«rmitt«d  wrrv  hia 

chusettA,  but  tlio  extent  of  his  liber4Uity  in  the  studies  at  this  time  that  his  health  was  for  a  se^* 

eontributions  of  pecuniar}*  means  f^r  that  object  son  st*riously  impaired,  and  his  eyes  so  weakened 

was  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  known  until  his  that  they  never  regained  their  strength.     For  * 
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time  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  stndy  of  and  sensible ;  and  as  a  preacher,  sonnd,  strong, 
law,  in  which  he  afterward  temporarily  engaged,  impressive,  and  at  times  highly  eloquent.  So 
though  his  ultimate  determination  was  for  the-  entirely  were  his  mental  resources  under  his 
ology.  When,  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  conmiand,  that  he  often  dictated  to  2  or  even  8 
troubles,  the  students  of  the  college  were  dia-  amanuenses  at  the  same  time,  on  as  many  dis- 
persed, in  1777,  he  went  with  his  class  to  Weth-  tinct  subjects ;  and  so  great  was  his  influence 
ersfield,  where  he  remained  till  autumn,  and  in  over  young  men,  and  his  success  in  training 
the  mean  time  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  as-  large  numbers  of  them  for  eminence  and  useful- 
aociation  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.  Soon  after  ness,  that  a  distinguished  civilian  has  said  of 
this  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  of  him :  *^  I  have  often  expressed  tbe  opinion,  which 
the  division  under  Gen.  Putnam,  and  joined  the  length  of  time  has  continually  strengthened, 
army  at  West  Point,  remaining  with  them  over  that  no  man  except  the  ^father  of  his  country^ 
a  year,  and  dischar^ng  the  duties  of  his  office  has  conferred  greater  benefits  on  our  nation 
with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Not  only  did  he  labor  than  President  Dwight."  The  literary  labors 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  soldiery,  but^  of  Dr.  Dwight  were  ver^  ^eat,  and  his  publi- 
by  delivering  patriotic  discourses  and  com-  cations  numerous,  consisting  of  dissertations, 
posing  patriotic  songs,  gave  new  vigor  to  the  poenis,  and  occasional  sermons,  issued  during 
spirit  of  hberty.  By  the  death  of  his  father  his  life,  and  once  his  death ;  his  **  Theology  £x- 
in  1778  the  support  of  his  mother  with  her  plained  and  Defended,"  with  a  memoir  (5  vols., 
12  children  devolved  on  him,  the  oldest  of  1818);  ^^  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
her  sons;  and  resigning  his  chanlaincy,  he  re-  York"  (4  vols.,  1822) ;  ^^ Sermons  on  Miscella- 
moved  with  his  own  family  to  Nortliampton.  neons  Subjects"  (2  vols.,  1828). — Sbrkno  En- 
Here  his  labors  for  a  series  of  years  would  seem  wabds,  an  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre- 
almost  incredible.  He  worked  with  his  own  ceding,  bom  in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  May  18, 1786, 
hands  upon  the  farm  during  the  week,  supplied  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  80,  1850.  When 
some  neighboring  church  on  the  Sabbath,  es-  between  9  and  10  years  of  age,  he  was  re- 
tablished  and  susttuned  a  school  for  both  sexes,  moved  to  New  Haven,  his  father  having  then 
which  acquired  high  celebrity,  represented  the  become  president  of  Tale  college.  Entering 
town  in  county  conventions,  and  for  2  years  in  that  institution  in  1799,  he  was  graduated  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  would  have  been  chosen  1803;  was  tutor  in  Tale  college  from  1806  to 
to  the  continental  congress,  but  that  he  declined  1810,  during  which  time  he  studied  law  in  New 
the  intended  honor,  in  order  to  devote  him-  Haven,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  lat- 
self  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1783  he  ter  year.  In  1815,  however,  he  experienced,  as 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  he  believed,  a  radical  change  of  character,  and 
church  in  Greenfield,  Conn. ;  but  as  his  salary  in  October  of  the  year  following  was  licensed 
was  entirely  insufficient  for  his  support,  he  es-  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  west  associa- 
tablished  an  academy,  which  soon  became  ex-  tion  of  New  Haven  co.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
tensively  known,  and  to  which  he  devoted  6  chosen  chaplain  of  the  TJ.  S.  senate  for  the  ses- 
hours  of  each  day.  In  1787  he  received  the  de-  sion  of  1816-'17,  and  in  September  of  the  lat- 
gree  of  D.D.  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  ter  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Park  street 
and  in  1810  that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  college,  church,  Boston.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles  he  was  chosen  his  and  success  for  about  10  years,  visiting  Europe, 
successor  in  the  presidency  of  Tale  college,  in  1824r-^25,  to  recruit  his  prostrated  health ;  but 
was  inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Sept.  1795,  ana  not  fuUy  gaining  this  end,  he  resigned  his  charge 
continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  merely,  in  1826.  Ketuming  to  New  Haven,  he  now 
however,  discharging  its  appropriate  duties,  but  occupied  himself  in  writing  the  life  and  edit- 
oonnecting  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  ing  the  works  of  the  elder  President  Edwards^ 
belonged  to  other  departments.  He  was,  in  which  were  published  in  1829.  In  1828,  in 
reality,  professor  o{  belles-lettres,  oratory,  and  connection  with  his  brother  Henry,  he  corn- 
theology,  teaching  a  class  preparing  for  the  menced  in  New  Haven  a  large  school  for  boys, 
ministry,  and  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  plan  of  the  Carman  ^rmnasiums,  which 
twice  every  Sunday ;  in  the  discharge  of  which  was  continued  for  8  years.  In  March,  1833,  he 
latter  duty  he  prepared  and  delivered  his  well-  was  chosen  president  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y., 
known  '^  oystem  of  Theology,"  with  which  his  in  September  of  the  same  year  received  the  de- 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  preacher  is  chiefly  gree  of  D.D.  from  Tale  college,  and  in  Sept. 
identified.  In  1816  his  health  began  to  give  1885,  on  account  of  pecuniary  and  other  diis- 
wav  under  his  labors,  and  though  he  attended  couragements,  resigned  his  presidency.  In  1888 
to  nis  classes  and  heard  recitations  almost  to  he  was  occupied  for  some  months  in  an  agency 
the  last,  he  gradually  declined  till  the  hour  of  for  the  Pennsylvania  colonization  society,  and 
his  death.  Dr.  Dwight  was  a  man  of  com-  in  the  same  year  removed  to  New  Tork,  where 
manding  presence,  of  dignified  but  afiable  man-  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  a 
ners,  of  striking  conversational  powers,  of  su-  distressing  malady,  from  which  he  had  long 
perior  intellectual  faculties,  untiring  in  his  suffered,  gained  complete  masteir  over  him, 
mdustry  and  research,  of  great  system  and  won-  disabling  him  for  active  service,  and  leading  him 
derful  memory ;  as  a  teacher,  remarkable  for  his  to  court  retirement,  so  that  litUe  was  known  of 
skill  and  success ;  as  a  writer  always  interesting  him  by  the  pnbUo,  till,  visiting  Philadelphia  in 
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logwood,  annotto,  qnercitron,  Brazil  wood,  &c.  the  intricate  changes  which  take  place  among 
Bat  its  use  in  England  and  Saxonj,  as  of  log-  the  elements  of  organic  bodies,  the  art  is  readily 
wood  also,  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo-  understood  to  be  exceedingly  complicated  in  its 
sition.  The  cultivators  of  the  woad  then  in  nature,  and  to  some  extent  so  empirical  in  its 
use  for  dyeing  blue  caused  decrees  to  be  issued  processes,  that  its  exposition  must  involve  a 
against  indigo  as  a  most  dangerous  product  vast  amount  of  details.  In  an  article  like  the 
By  the  German  diet  in  1677  it  was  declared  to  present  only  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  of 
be  '*  a  pernicious,  deceitfdl,  eating,  and  corrosive  the  art  and  of  the  materials  employed  can  be 
dye ;''  and  the  name  was  given  it  of  food  for  the  given. — ^The  colors  obtained  from  vegetable 
devil.  An  act  of  parliament  in  the  reiffu  of  matters  are  most  numerous ;  they  are  extracted 
Elizabeth  forbade  its  use,  and  authorized  the  generally  by  watery  infosion,  though  some  re- 
destruction  of  it  and  of  logwood  wherever  quire  for  their  solution  ether,  fdcohol,  or  the 
found,  and  this  continued  in  force  for  nearly  a  nxed  oils.  The  most  common  colors  are  yellow, 
century.  Aboutthe  year  1630  it  was  discovered  brown,  and  red;  the  only  blue  vegetable  dyes 
that  the  crimson  color  obtained  from  cochineal  are  litmus  and  indigo ;  nut  galls,  sumach,  and 
might  be  converted  into  a  brilliant  scarlet  by  the  the  cashew  nut  afford  a  black  dye ;  and  by  the 
application  of  a  salt  of  tin.  The  introduction  mixing  of  these,  or  their  treatment  with  other 
of  this  metal  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  substances,  numerous  shades  or  even  different 
alum  as  a  mordant  is  attributed  to  a  dyer  named  colors  are  obtained.  The  animal  kingdom  af- 
Cornelius  DrebbeL  The  use  of  pure  mordants  fords  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes, 
marks  the  great  improvement  of  the  art  in  which  are  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  the  cochi- 
modem  times,  as  also  the  introduction  of  a  neal  and  kermes  insects.  Hoofs  and  horns  and 
great  variety  of  new  dyes  obtained  from  min-  other  refuse  animal  matters  yield  the  cyanogen 
eral  sabstances.  The  Flemings  during  the  17th  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Prusdan 
century  carried  the  skill  to  which  they  had  at-  blue.  From  the  mineral  kmgdom  is  derived  a 
tained  in  this  art  into  Germany,  France,  and  great  variety  of  brilliant  colors,  produced  from 
England.  The  French  about  the  same  time  the  salts  of  the  different  metals.  The  same 
directed  particular  attention  to  it,  and  men  of  metal  in  its  various  combinations  gives  many 
eminence  in  chemical  science,  as  Du  Fay,  Hellot,  colors,  as  is  seen  in  the  crystals  of  its  naturid 
Hacquer,  and  Berthollet,  were  appointed  by  salts.  Thus  iron  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate 
the  government  to  investigate  and  perfect  the  furnishes  the  ancient  nankeen  or  iron  buff,  as  a 
processes.  The  method  practised  in  the  East  nitrate^t  affords  various  shades  of  blue,  and 
of  living  to  cotton  the  beautiful  and  permanent  in  oth^combinations  it  is  made  to  yield  a  black, 
Turkey  red  dye  was  made  known  in  their  pub-  slate  color,  &c.  The  chrome  and  lead  salts  are 
lications,  and  the  art  was  about  the  same  time  particularly  interesting  for  the  variety  and  bril- 
introduced  into  France  by  some  Greek  dyers,  liancy  of  Uieir  colors.  The  former  are  remark- 
The  business  was  afterward  permanently  estab-  able  for  their  permanency  also,  and  the  extent 
lished  at  Glasgow  by  a  Frenchman  named  Pa-  of  their  possible  applications  is  by  no  means 
pillon.  The  branch  of  dyeing  called  calico  print-  yet  fully  appreciatea.  The  mordants  also,  which 
liig)  ^J  which  different  colors  are  produced  on  are  used  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  reception 
the  same  piece  of  cloth  by  dipping  it  into  a  dye  and  fixing  of  the  dye,  come  almost  wholly  from 
of  one  color,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  are  soluble  com- 
and  the  process  is  lucidly  described  in  a  few  binations  of  alumina,  of  protoxide  of  lead,  of 
words  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  practised  in  Egypt  in  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  oxide  of  tin  or  of  copper, 
the  first  century.  (See  Oalioo.) — The  object  with  some  acid,  commonly  acetic  acid.  Mate- 
to  be  attained  by  dyeing  is  the  fixing  of  certain  rials  to  be  dyed  seldom  have  such  an  affinity  for 
colors  permanently  and  so  as  to  present  a  uni-  the  coloring  matters  that  they  will  receive  these 
form  shade  in  the  fibres  of  textile  materials  without  previous  preparation.  Some  few  colors^ 
and  other  substances.  The  subjects  operate  however,  which  are  technically  called  substan- 
upon  are  various  in  their  characters,  some  be-  tive,  are  applied  directly  to  the  stuffs,  and  be- 
ing of  animal  origin,  as  silks  and  wooUens,  come  fixed  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
and  others  being  composed  of  vegetable  mat-  matter.  But  mordants  are  commonly  required, 
ters  alone,  as  cottons,  linens,  &o.  These  two  Tliey  have  the  property  of  fixing  themselves  to 
classes  differ  in  the  facility  with  which  they  the  fibre,  and  of  uniting  chemicaUy  with  the  dye 
imbibe  the  coloring  matters,  the  animal  tissue  afterward  applied,  thus  binding  them  fast  toge- 
taking  much  more  brilliant  shades  than  the  then  The  name  is  given  them  from  the  old 
vegetable.  The  colors  may  be  applied  to  each  opinion  that  their  action  was  mechanical,  and 
of  these  in  the  raw  fibre,  in  the  spun  yam,  that  they  bit  into  (Lat.  mordeo)  and  opened 
or  in  the  woven  fabria  Hence  it  is  apparent  the  pores  of  the  fibre  for  the  reception  of  the 
that  there  must  be  much  diversity  in  the  pro-  coloring  matters.  Some  of  them  serve,  at  the 
cesses.  But  when  it  is  further  considered  that  same  time  that  they  fix  the  color,  to  modify  its 
the  coloring  matters  are  themselves  of  the  shade,  and  give  to  it  its  highest  tone.  For  these 
most  diverse  composition,  drawn  from  the  vege-  the  name  tdterants  has  been  proposed  by  Ber* 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  that  thoUet,  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  simple  mor- 
different  substances  are  brought  together  to  dants.  Oxide  of  iron  often  has  this  effect  of 
produce  by  their  reactions  effects  dependent  on  changing  the  ordinary  odors  of  a  dye.    Thus  a 
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decoction  of  madder  applied  to  munordaDted  iug  cloth,  others  with  brashes  for  lajioir  fhe 
cotton  gives  a  fugitive  and  dirtj  rod  color.    If  fibre,  squeezing  rollers,  and  diying  machiMS. 
the  cotton  be  first  passed  through  a  weak  H>ln-  Boilers  arc  seen  in  operation  heated  bj  steaa 
tion  of  acetate  of  alnmina,  and  then  dried  at  a  conveyed  through  them  in  pipes ;  water  flowi 
high  temperature,  afterward  washed,  next  treat-  in  every  direction,  the  waste  ranning  oat  m 
ed  with  a  hot  decoction  of  madder,  and  again  streams  of  all  colors,  and  the  fresh  conveyed 
washed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  fine  about  by  numerous  pipes.    The  water  most  ba 
red,  which  is  fixed,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  of  the  purest  quality,  oncontaminated  by  aay 
air,  light,  and  water.    But  if,  instead  of  alumi-  foreign  substances,  whose  presence  wonid  id* 
na,  oxide  of  iron  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  juriously  affect  the  delicate  cbemicaLl  proccjMfc 
a  purple  color  will  be  obtained.    So  in  dyeing  The  dyestufl^  are  ground  and  mixed  in  anoUur 
with  cochineal,  the  aluminous  mordant  produces  room,  where  they  are  also  stored.  The  infnsmi 
a  crimson  color ;  but  if  oxide  of  iron  is  used  in-  are  made  in  tubs  or  vats,  some  in  cold  waur, 
Btead,  the  result  is  black.    By  mixing  mordants  and  some  by  boiling.    The  dyestnffii  are  intro- 
different  shades  and  colors  are  produced,  and  duced  in  tlie  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  or  thcj 
varying  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and  other  may  be  enclosed  in  bags  through  which  the  eolot 
similar  expedients,  afford  opportunities  for  the  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.    The  cotton  cloch  is 
exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  obtaining  a  va-  first  prepared  by  thorough  deansing  in  ords 
riety  of  effects.    A  thorough  familiarity  with  to  remove  all  extraneous  matters  tluit  may  bt 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salts  employed  upon  attached  to  the  fibre ;  acid  waters  are  sometimct 
each  other  is  essential  to  skilfully  conduct  these  used  for  this  purpose,  dissolving  ont  the  cal- 
complicated  processes,  and  obtiun  most  directly  careons  earth  and  oxido  of  iron  which  ar«  fr»> 
and  with  the  greatest  economy  the  effects  de-  quentlv  present.    The  mordant  is  then  appEed 
sired.    It  is  often  the  case  that  the  color  is  pro-  by  soaking  the  cloth  in  solutions  of  alam,  eadk 
duced  in  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  precipitato  pound  of  cotton  requiring  4  oz.  of  alum :  or  if 
by  the  interchange  of  the  elements  of  2  differ-  a  black  color  is  to  bo  prcndnoed,  the  mordant  u 
ent  chemical  compounds  taking  place  in  the  a  preparation  of  nut  galls  boiled  for  2  boon  il 
fibre  of  the  stuff,  on  this  being  dipped  first  into  water.  Theprepnratory  operations  are  expedited 
the  solution  of  one,  and  then  into  that  of  the  by  passing  the  cloth  in  lengths  of  100  yards  cr 
other.  The  new  color  obtained  by  this  chemical  more  over  and  under  different  rollers^  one  d 
reaction  is  at  the  same  time  fixed  in  the  fibre,  which  is  set  under  the  liquid  in  the  vat.    Tht 
as  though  one  of  the  substances  acted  a^  mor-  fluid  is  thus  kept  uniformly  mixed,  and  the 
dant ;  &is  may  be  the  case  when  neitMr  solu-  cloth  is  equally  saturated  with  it.     As  it  co!£«s 
tion  would  afford  any  color  whatever  to  the  out  of  the  vat  it  is  made  to  pass  between  3  rv^ 
material  to  be  dyed«    Thus  an  aqueous  solution  era,  which  press  out  the  superfiuoos  moismre, 
of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  or  of  hichromate  of  and  it  is  tlien  ready  for  another  dipping.    After 
potash  imparts  no  color  to  cloth ;  if  applied  to  the  dyeing  has  boon  completed,  tlie  cloth  xcns:  l« 
it,  cither  may  be  waslied  out ;  but  one  being  ap-  submitted  to  the  finii^hing  processes.     Tlio  Ii^.*« 
plie<l  to  the  same  stuff  after  it  has  received  the  portions  of  the  coloring  matters  arc  rvir.ovid 
other,  an  insohible  precipitate  of  chrome  yellow  uy  washing,  and  the  ct»lors  are  brighton^.^  ar  J 
(chn)mate  of  lead)  is  obtained,  which  attaches  rendered  more  peniianent  by  passing  the  cl^th 
itself  to  the  stuff  ais  a  fast  dye.    The  oxygen  of  through  solutions  of  cow  dung  in  water.  i>r  cf 
the  air  is  also  made  to  act  upon  colors  subject  the  artificial  preparations  of  phosphates  u.<<>!  u 
to  its  influence,  bringing  them  out  as  the  mate-  a  substitute  and  called  by  this  name,  ur  a  <<  Se- 
rial exposed  to  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  tion  of  bran  is  used  to  effect  a  i^iiiiilar  pGrp«>«. 
Solutionis  of  salts  which  evolve  oxygen  are  used  These  are  processmj  adopted  in  caliotj  fhnticg 
to  produce  the  same  effect      Acids,  too,  are  particularly,  as  is  that  of  fixing  the  coN^n  by 
added  to  alkaline  solutions  to  neutralize  them  steaming  the  cloth.    Chloride  of  lime  in  mx^ 
and  cause  the  dye  tliev  hold  in  solution  to  be  tion  is  aJso  em]>luyed  to  remove  tho  ext'os^  of 
liberatc<l  as  they  precipitate  among  the  fibres  coloring  matters.     By  next  pa«Mng  the  clolli 
of  the  cloth.    In  the  process  called  mandariniug  through  sque<'zing  ntllcrs  the  water  is  prv-rjiMd 
an  acid  is  made  to  act  directly  u[»on  the  fibre  of  out,  and  in  the  drying  machine  it  i»  in  a  Uw 
the  cloth,  which  in  this  case  must  bo  of  animal  minutes  remlered   nearly  dry,  the  oeii:rir''.x»l 
substance,  as  silk  or  woollen.     An  orange  dye  force  produced  by  the  rapid  revulutioa  of  a 
is  thus  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  cvlinder  eii>elling  the  moisture,  which  i^cjim 
acid. — An  interesting  account  Is  given  by  Tom-  tfirough  aj)erturi»s  made  fcr  the  purpivk*.    Tl* 
linson,  in  the  **  Useful  Arts  and  Manufactures  starching  and  subsoiiui-nt drying  by  steam  fv'.Knr, 
of  Great  Britain,"  of  the  operations cuuducted  in  and  the  cloth  is  ready  for  tlie  final  pnxv*  %.,:  ral- 
one  of  the  great  English  cotton  dye  houses,  near  endering. — In  1850  a  i>atcnt  wxs  prant*."d  ir.  Etg- 
Bolton.     In  an  immense  apartment,  the  ba.><e-  land  to  Sfr.  Jean  Adolphe  Carton  for  iini>r\ve- 
ment  story  of  a  large  cotton  mill,  is  collected  mcnts  in  dyeing,  which  consist  in  the  pnpaniiAjc 
the  great  variety  of  apparatus  employed:  ci-*-  of4  mordants  to  be  iist  J  instead  of  the  en  au  ot 
terns  of  stone  for  bleacliing  and  wa>hing ;  dasli-  tart:ur,  and  cream  of  tartar  and  alum,  riow  com- 
wheels,  &c.,  also  for  washing;  "  dye  l»ecks**  and  nionly  iiiiployed,  wherebv  colors  will  \^  prodoc* 
**  soap  becks,''  or  vessels  containing  the  dye-  ed  ut  a  chvaiKT  rate  and  of  supi'rior  bnlLaccy 
Btafllj  and  the  soap  and  water ;  manges  for  roU-  and  variety.    The  first  mordant  is  prepared  bj 
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dissolving  18  parts  by  weight  of  common  salt  — See  Banoroft^s^*  Experimental  Researches  con- 
and  9  parts  of  tartaric  acid  in  67  parts  of  boiliDg  ceming  the  PhUosophj  of  Permanent  Colors'* 
water,  and  then  adding  18  parts  of  the  acetic  (1796).  A  very  complete  treatise  npon  djeiog 
acid  of  commerce.  One  ponnd  of  this  mordant  is  contained  in  the  new  work  of  ^^  Chemistry 
is  equivalent  for  dveing  purposes  to  about  one  applied  to  the  Arts  and  Mmiufactures,^'  by  Dr. 
pound  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  it  is  used  in  Muspratt  The  principal  French  works  on  dye- 
the  same  manner.  It  is  suitable  for  crimson  ingaxe:A,Yia^TdL,L^artdut€inturi€r(lS20y; 
and  all  reddish  dyes.  The  second  mordant  J.  B.  Vitalisi  Cours  eUmentaire  de  teinture 
is  produced  by  triturating  and  mixing  one  part  (1823) ;  M.  Chevreuil,  Cours  de  ehimie  appli- 
of  alum  with  2  parts  of  tLo  residuum  (sulphate  quee  d  la  teinture  (1831) ;  BerthoUet,  Les  eU- 
of  soda)  of  that  mode  of  manufacturing  nitrio  mei^ts  de  Vart  de  la  teinture  (1840);  and  stiU 
acid  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  employed.  Two  more  recenUy,  Manuel  du  teinturier^  by  M. 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  this  mordant  are  equiv-  Vergniaud  (in  the  handbooks  on  industry  pub- 
alent  to  half  that  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  li^ed  by  Rozet).  Among  the  German  works 
and  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  lately  published  on  the  subject  are :  Schrader, 
suitable  for  all  olive  and  brown  dyes.  The  3d  Die  Fdrbmi  im  Kleinen  ^2d  edit  Leipsic,  1857) ; 
mordant  is  prepared  by  triturating  and  mixing  Leuchs,  Verbenerungen  %n  der  FarhenfabrihO' 
together  6  parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part  tion  (Nuremberg,  1857) ;  and  Kurrer,  Das  Neu- 
of  the  residuum  of  the  manufacture  of  sul-  este  der  Drueh'  und  I^rbehunst  (Berlin,  1858). 
phurio  acid  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employ-  DYER,  a  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo. 
ed.  This  mordant  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  Obion 
proportion  to  cream  of  tartar  as  the  2d,  and  it  is  and  Forked  Deer  rivers ;  area  estimated  at  400 
applicable  to  black  and  dark  colors  only.  The  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,361,  of  whom  1,468  were 
4th  mordant  is  formed  by  dissolving  6  parts  skves.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  sm^ace  level 
of  alumina,  3  parts  of  nitrio  acid,  and  1  part  of  and  partly  occupied  by  excellent  timber  tracts, 
caustic  ley  of  24°  Beaum6  in  20  quarts  of  ooiling  Tellow  popliu-  timber  forms  one  of  the  principal 
water.  It  may  be  used  in  dyers^  baths  for  green  articles  of  export.  The  other  staples  are  Indian 
dyes  of  all  shades  and  fancy  dyes,  in  the  pro-  com  and  tobacco.  In  1850  the  county  produced 
portion  of  one  pint  for  every  20  lbs.  weight  of  413,020  bushed  of  Indian  com,  22,832  of  oats, 
the  fabrics  to  be  dyed. — Many  experiments  in  548,815  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  59,660  of  butter, 
dyeing  made  by  M.  Euhlmann  were  published  in  There  were  12  churches  and  700  pupils  attend- 
irance  at  the  beginning  of  JJd69.  This  gen-  ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Dyersburg. 
tleman  having  remarked  tha^hen  eggs  were  I)TER,  George,  an  English  author,  bom  in  a 
dyed  some  of  them  took  colors  better  than  suburb  of  London,  March  15, 1755,  died  in  Lon- 
others,  and  that  this  fixation  of  the  color  took  don,  March  2, 1841.  He  was  educated  at  Christ^s 
place  without  any  mordant,  was  led  to  suppose  hospital,  where  he  was  an  associate  of  Charles 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  fixation  was  not  due  to  Lamb,  and  at  Enmianuel  college,  Cambridge, 
the  calcareous  salt  of  which  the  egg  shell  is  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1778. 
formed,  but  to  the  azotized  coating  upon  its  sur-  He  was  successively  a  teacher,  tutor,  and  Bap- 
face.  This  supposition  was  sube^uently  veri-  tist  mimster,  residing  most  of  the  time  either 
fied  by  experiment.  As  the  coating  of  the  egg  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  till  in  1792  he  removed 
shell  is  analogous  to  albumen,  this  latter  sul^  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  as  parliament- 
Btance,  coagulated  by  heat,  was  tried  separately  ary  reporter,  teacher,  and  writer.  In  1830  his 
in  baths  of  Brazil  wood,  &c.,  and  its  absorbing  eyesight  failed,  and  he  at  length  became  totally 
power  thus  shown.  M.  Euhlmann  then  tried  blind.  He  was  a  poet  and  frequent  contributor  to 
the  use  of  this  substance  for  the  purpose  of  in-  reviews,  but  is  better  known  as  a  scholar  and 
creasing  the  absorbing  power  of  different  tissues,  antiquary.  He  was  joint  editor  of  Y  alpy^s  com- 
and  obtained  very  favorable  results  with  cot-  bination  of  the  Delphin,  Bipont,  and  v  ariorum 
ton,  less  distinct  with  silk,  scarcely  perceptible  editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  in  141  volumes,  for 
with  wool ;  these  trials  were  made  with  Braril  which  he  fnrmshed  all  the  original  matter  ex- 
wood,  madder,  and  Compeachy  wood.  After  cept  the  preface.  He  published  a  "  History  of 
albumen  he  tried  with  the  same  success  milk  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge'' (Lon- 
and  caseum,  which  may  be  coagulated  on  the  don,  1814),  which  is  an  excellent  sketcn  rather 
snrfiEtce  of  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  acid.  WJk  than  a  complete  history.  He  also  published  a 
6q>ecially,  alone  or  in  connection  with  mordants,  volume  of  poems  (1812),  a  life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
gave  the  cotton  very  full  colors.  He  experi-  Robinson,  a  work  on  the  "Privileges  of  the  Uni- 
mented  also  upon  gelatine  coagulated  by  tan-  vernty  of  Cambridge^' (1824),  and  another  enti- 
nin,  and  obtained  results,  although  feeble,  with-  tied  "  Academic  Unity"  (1827).  Talfourd  refers 
out  mordants.  He  also  found  that  albumen  may  to  his  ^^  simplicity  of  nature,  not  only  unspotted 
serve  as  a  medium  for  precipitatmg  upon  stuf»  by  tiie  wond,  but  almost  abstracted  from  it," 
metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  and  speaks  of  him  as  **  breathing  out  at  the  age 
compounds;  in  dyeing,  stui^  impregnated  witii  of  85  the  most  blameless  of  lives,  which  began 
these  compounds  absorb  colors  with  more  ease  in  a  stmggle  to  end  in  a  learned  dream.*' 
than  if  they  had  been  prepared  with  albumen,  DTER,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  Aber- 
or  with  the  same  metric  salts  alone.  Ando-  glasney,  Caermarthenwire,  m  1700.  died  July 
gous  results  were  obtained  with  tannin-gelatine.  24,  1758.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
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and  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  follow  the  bodies  in  motion,  as  distingolshed  flrom  itftllei, 

Erofession  of  his  father  as  solicitor.  His  taste,  irhioh  considers  bodies  at  rest  (SeeMxcBAnca) 
owever,  led  him  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  DYNAMOMETER  (6r.  dtmayur,  foroe,  lad 
and  after  a  short  stndj  of  painting  he  rambled  lurpop^  a  measure),  an  instrument  originaUr  de> 
OTer  England  as  an  itinerant  artist.  In  1727  he  signed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  men  and  ani- 
pnblished  his  ^Grongar  HiU,'*  which  he  had  nmls,  of  the  limbs  of  the  body,  the  fingen,  4e. 
written  daring  his  excursions — ^a  poem  marked  Its  application  was  afterwara  extended  to  the 
bjT  warmth  of  sentiment  and  an  elegant  simpli-  determination  of  the  power  exerted  by  machine^ 
dty  of  description.  He  trayelled  in  Italy  to  or  of  any  portions  of  them,  and  the  inatromcBC 
pursue  his  stuoies  as  a  pdnter,  but  the  best  re-  has  hence  come  into  use  as  a  meter  of  the  po v«r 
suit  of  his  observations  was  his  poem  entitled  of  engines.  The  principle  of  the  earlier  eoe- 
the  ^  Ruins  of  Rome,'^  which  was  publbhedf  in  trivances  was  to  weigh  the  foroe  exerted  by  the 
1740.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  having  littJe  amount  of  compression  or  of  deflection  prodnesd 
prospect  of  success  as  an  artist,  he  enter^  holy  upon  an  elliptioid  steel  n>iing ;  this  in  the  former 
orders,  and  married  a  lady  named  Ensor,  who,  case  being  drawn  together  by  the  applicaiioo  of 
he  says,  was  a  descendant  from  Shake^are.  the  power  and  of  the  resistance  at  the  two  sp- 
in 1768  appeared  his  longer  poem  of  **  The  posite  ends,  and  in  the  latter  Beparated  by  the 
Fleece,''  in  which  he  attempted  to  treat  the  force  and  resistance  being  i^pliea  nwm  the  o»- 
subject  of  wool  in  a  poetical  manner,  and  which  posite  sides  of  the  springy  on  the  Une  of  t&s 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse;  an  index  upon  a 
many  imitations  of  Virgil's  *^  Georgics."  All  graduated  arc  attached  to  the  spring  ahowed  tht 
the  poems  of  Dyer  abound  in  happy  and  careful  amount  of  deflection.  Another  contriTance  waa 
pictures  of  nature  and  in  appropriate  and  gentle  a  spiral  spring  enclosed  in  a  tube,  the  force  beiag 
moral  sentiments.  His  eulc^  is  pronounced  by  exerted  to  draw  this  together,  precisely  the  same 
Johnson  when  he  says  that  he  who  has  read  thing  as  the  ordinary  spring  balance.  By  seek 
^  Grongar  Hill "  once  will  return  to  read  it  a  means  the  greatest  power  exerted  by  one  ibh 
second  time.  pulse  was  indicated ;  but  as  in  moat  instsnecs 

DYER,  Mabt,  a  disciple  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  power  is  not  constant  for  any  determiaaie 

and  a  victim  to  the  perwcution  which  befell  the  time,  the  index  must  fluctuate  in  soch  a  minasf 

Quakers  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  mean  eflbrt  it  should  represent  canaol 

was  hanged  on  Boston  common,  June  1, 1660.  be  ascerUuned.   If  known,  its  amount  molUpBsd 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  by  a  statute  by  the  time  of  Jopntinuance  of  the  operatioa 

excluded  Quakers  from  the  bounds  of  that  col-  would  give  as  Aesult  the  value  of  the  whole 

ony,  and  sentenced  to  death  any  one  of  that  power  exerted.    Instruments  have  been  dennd 

sect  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  second  visit  to  by  MM.  Poncelet,  Morin,  and  others^  whidi 

the  peculiar  land  of  Uie  Puritans.    The  statute  should  register  upon  papers,  made  to  pMs  by  a 

was  little  regarded,  or  rather  was  construed  as  clock-work  movement  under  the  index,  cnrrvd 

an  invitation  instead  of  a  menace,  by  the  en«  lines  from  which  the  whole  power  could  be  di- 

thusiastio  and  devoted  believers  against  whom  rectly  calculated  from  the  areas  enclo4cd^-Ui« 

it  was  directed.    Mary  Dyer  had  departed  from  ordinates  of  the  curves  representing  the  i)owtf 

their  jurisdiction  upon  the  enactment  of  the  law,  exerted,  and  the  abscissas  the  length  of  Uoir,  or 

but  soon  after  returned  on  purpose  to  offer  up  in  some  instances  of  the  space  run  over.    The 

her  life.    She  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  apparatus  might  be  fixed  to  a  carriage,  the  lencth 

f^  of  joy,  wrote  from  the  eaol  a  remonstrance  of  the  index  paper  in  this  instance  bearinir  a 

in  whicli  she  pronounced  her  persecutors  dis-  certain  proportion  to  the  length  of  tho  rved 

obedient  and  deceived,  was  reprieved  after  being  gone  over.    A  great  number  of  different  forms 

led  forth  to  execution  and  after  tho  rope  had  of  this  instrument  have  been  devised  by  cmineBl 

been  put  around  her  neck,  and  was  against  her  engineers  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 

will  conveyed  out  of  the  colony.    She  speedily  States.    One  by  Watt,  improved  by  Macknangbt, 

returned,  and  suffered  as  a  willing  martyr.  gives  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  of  a  lAMm 

DYMOXD,  JoxATiiAX,  an  English  writer  on  engine  against  a  spiral  spring,  a  style  attached 

ethics,  bom  in  Exeter  in  1796,  died  Mav  6, 1628.  to  tho  piston  inscribing  a  line  representing  its 

The  son  of  a  linen  draper,  and  himself  engaged  position  during  the  unrolling  of  thepaper  which 

in  the  business,  he  composed  his  books  amid  moves  at  an  even  rate  against  it.    Tne  principle 

the  pressure  of  other  occupations  and  without  of  this  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  anemometers,  wL^h 

^e  resources  of  a  learned  education.    He  wrote  are  dynamometers  limited  in  their  application  to 

principally  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  and  measuring  the  force  of  tlie  wind,     in  tho  /'*f- 

published  in  1823  an  *•'  Inquiry  into  tho  Accord-  tionnaire  dof  arts  ft  mami/aetum  the  »ubj«l 

ance  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  is  fnllv  treated  in  the  article  I^ynam**m^:rt^  by 

a  work  wliich  attracted  much  attention,     llis  M.  Lalwulayo.    The  descriptions  of  the  varjow 

lame  chiefly  rests  on  his  "  Essays  on  the  Princi-  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  made  intollipMc  by 

pies  of  Morality,"  which  proves  him  to  have  many  illustrations.     In  Appleton's  *•  Dictionary 

possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  and  simple  and  of  Mechanicj^"  a\si\  many  forms  of  the  apparmtos 

clear  views  of  Christian  ethics.  are  figured  and  described ;  and  the  foUowii^ 

DYNAMICS  (Gr.  dwafitt^  force),  that  dopari-  simple  contrivance,  applicable  in  some  instancca^ 

meut  of  mechanics  which  treats  abstractly  of  is  proposed.    A  cylinaer  of  some  material  ^ 
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Tier  than  water  ia  soapended  in  thia  flnid  by  a  with  false  membrane,  sometimea  appearing  as 

rope  passing  over  a  pollej.  As  power  is  applied  if  struck  with  gangrene.    When  the  pfun  and 

to  this  rope  to  draw  the  cylinder  oat  of  the  tenderness  are  very  considerable,  the  treatment 

water,  the  increasing  weight  of  ^is,  as  more  ia  may  be  commenced  by  the  application  of  leeches 

raised  into  the  air,  will  at  last  cause  the  resist-  over  the  track  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  if  any 

ance  to  equal  the  force  applied,  the  cylinder  constipation  has  previously  existed,  a  dose  of 

being  sufficiently  large  and  long.    By  means  of  castor  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 

a  scale  properly  arranged,  the  amount  of  the  have  been  added,  may  be  given ;  opiates  and 

power  applied  may  be  accurately  measured.  astringents   may  be  afterward   adminbtered. 

DYSAJKT,  or  Desabt,  a  parliamentai^  bor-  From  the  fact  that  the  rectum  is  the  part  of  the 

ough  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  m  the  intestinal  canal  most  affected,  opiates  in  the 

county  of  Fife,  12  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Edinburgh,  form  of  suppositories  or  enemata  are  found  par- 

on  the  N.  side  of  the  firUi  of  Forth ;  pop.  in  ticularly  useful.    Galomel  has  been  highly  re- 

1851,8,739.  The  town  is  very  old,  and  in  former  commended  in  the  treatment  of  the  dysentery 

times  was  a  place  of  much  importance.    Its  of  tronioal  climates,  but  in  temperate  regions  it 

trade  was  then  considerable,  but  it  now  exports  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  it.    During  the 

little  beside  coal,  and  has  no  manufactures  of  treatment  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  1^ 

note  exceptchecks  and  ticks.  bed,  and  the  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  and 

DYSENTERY,  a  disease  characterized  by  most  unirritating  character.  When  dysentery 
frequent  straining  eflfbrts  at  stool,  attended  by  passes  into  the  chronic  state,  the  tenesmus  wh* 
small  and  painful  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  sides,  the  stools  become  more  copious  and  loose, 
Dysentery  is  more  common  in  hot  climates  than  and  are  found  to  contain  pus ;  tne  complaint  ia 
in  temperate  ones;  in  summer  and  autumn  than  apt  to  be  tedious  and  intractable,  and  when  re- 
in winter  and  spring.  It  is  subject  to  epidemic  covery  does  take  place  the  digestive  organs  re- 
influences,  being  in  some  seasons  frequent  and  main  for  a  long  time  feeble  and  irritable.  A 
faXsl  over  an  extensive  region,  and  then  almost  strictly  regulated  diet  with  the  use  of  opium, 
disappearing  for  years.  It  is  more  common  and  combined  with  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper 
severe  in  malarious  districts.  It  sometimes  or  nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  means  commonly  had 
breaks  out  and  is  excessively  fatal  in  public  recourse  to  in  its  treatment 
institutions  where  the  inmates  have  been  sub-  DYSPEPSIA,  ^n>io£8TioN.  Under  this  head 
ject  to  the  combined  influence  of  a  vitiated  are  commonly  grouped  all  tfiose  functional  dia- 
atmosphere  and  an  impropei^  and  innutritions  orders  of  the  stomach  which  are  independent 
diet ;  and  under  the  innuence  of  fatigue,  expo-  of  organic  disease,  and  are  not  symptomatic  of 
sure,  and  improper  diet,  it  has  often  proved  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Its 
very  destructive  to  armies.  It  is  commonly  characteristic  symptoms,  as  given  by  Cullen, 
attributed  to  the  use  of  irritating  and  indiges-  "  are  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  flat- 
tible  food,  and  to  cold,  particularly  after  the  nlence,  eructations,  and  pain;  more  or  fewer 
body  has  been  debilitated  by  a  prolonged  ex-  of  these  symptoms  concurring,  together  some- 
posure  to  heat  The  milder  cases  of  dysentery  times  with  constipation."  Many  circumstances 
are  attended  by  littie  or  no  fever;  but  when  the  must  concur  to  render  digestion  easy  and  per- 
disease  is  severe  fever  is  always  present,  and  may  feet.  The  mind  should  be  free  from  any  har- 
nrecede  though  it  more  commonly  follows  the  assing  care  or  anxiety ;  otherwise  not  only  the 
focal  manifestations.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  appetite  is  impaired,  but  the  food  which  is  taken 
of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  is  digested  with  difficulty.  The  food  should  be 
abdomen  or  extending  idong  the  track  of  the  thoroughly  masticated  and  insalivated  to  pre- 
colon,  frequent  colls  to  stool,  attended  with  pare  it  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Those 
painful  and  often  violent  straining;  the  stools  who  bolt  their  food  half  chewed,  who  have  sali- 
consist  chiefly  of  mucus  more  or  less  tinged  vary  fistula,  or  who  waste  their  saliva  by  oon- 
with  blood,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  mem-  stant  spitting,  finally  suffer  from  dyspepsia.  The 
branous  shreds,  or  they  may  consist  of  blood  quantity  of  food  ti^en  must  be  suited  to  the 
almost  pure,  or  they  resemble  the  washings  of  wants  of  the  system,  and  to  the  capabilities  of 
flesh ;  their  odor  is  not  feculent,  but  faint  and  the  stomach.  After  recovery  from  wasting  dis- 
peculiar,  and  sometimes  horribly  fetid ;  occa-  eases,  a  larger  quantity  of  food  is  required  and 
sionallv  the  neck  of  the  bladder  sympathizes  will  be  digested  than  at  ordinary  times.  It 
with  the  neighboring  bowel,  and  there  is  diffi-  must  be  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
culty  in  passing  urine.  While  mild  cases  of  stomach;  if  the  quantity  be  too  large  or  the 
dysenteiy  are  attended  with  no  danger,  when  quality  too  rich,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight 
severe  the  disease  is  always  serious  and  often  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  heartburn, 
fatal ;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  slowly  and  eructation  of  acid  and  gaseous  matters  fol- 
waste  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  When  low ;  with  these  symptoms  the  tongue  becomes 
death  occurs,  post  mortem  examination  reveals  furred,  there  is  some  feverLshness,  and  there  is 
the  existence  of  extensive  ulceration  in  the  more  or  less  headache ;  if  vomiting  occurs,  and 
large  intestines.  The  ulcers  are  often  large,  the  ejecta  contmn  bile,  the  sufferer  in  ordinary 
irregular  in  shape,  laying  bare  the  muscular  and  phrase  is  said  to  have  had  a  bilious  attack.  The 
sometimes  the  peritoneal  coat;  between  them  food  must  be  taken  at  proper  intervals,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  ia  thickened,  often  lined  these  intervals  are  not  always  the  same  for  all 
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persoQs ;  before  a  seeond  meal  is  taken,  the  rtimnlating  kSnd,  and  the  amount  of  Hood  ri^ 
previous  meal  shonld  be  completely  digested|  ly  limited.  Bestricting  the  patient  to  mSB^ 
and  the  stomach  should  have  a  period  of  repose,  dilated  with  an  eoual  part  of  lime  vatei;  b 
The  food  must  not  only  be  of  a  character  which  sometimes  attended  by  great  benefit,  and  larir 
permits  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach  and  naceous  articles  are  preferable  to  meaL  la 
small  intestine^s  ^^t  it  must  afford  a  residuum  another  and  the  larger  class  of  caaea,  there  b 
bulky  and  stimulating  enough  to  maintain  a  neither  inflammation  nor  irritaUon  preaent,  ta 
regular  action  of  Uio  bowels.  "When  constipa-  the  powers  of  the  stomach  seem  enfeebled ;  hen 
tion  is  induced  by  nc^ect,  indolent  habits,  or  stimulants  relieve  the  distress,  and  caoae  at  ItUL 
too  concentrated  a  diet,  the  stomach  is  apt  to  a  temporary  improvement.  In  aach  cases  a 
Buffer,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  follow.  To  all  meat  diet  agrees  t>ettor  than  an  exclusively  bn- 
these  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  be  added  the  naceous  one,  and  the  patient  is  benefited  ^7  the 
abuse  of  fermented  ana  distilled  liquors.  When  use  of  the  bitter  tonics,  Colombo,  gentian,  qoi^ 
dyspepsia  has  been  induced  by  any  one  of  the  sia,  &c.  Certain  remedies  are  ad^tcd  to  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  its  cure  is  to  be  sought  relief  of  particular  symptoms ;  acidity  it  re- 
in the  removal  of  the  cause  by  which  it  was  lieved  by  the  use  of  alkalies  and  the  alkaEae 
brought  on ;  but  this  alone  will  often  be  found  earths ;  pain,  by  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  add; 
tedious  or  inefficient  In  one  class  of  cases  a  flatulence,  by  carminatives;  and  constipattn^ 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  when  it  cannot  be  obviated  by  diet  and  atM 
mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  produced.  The  tion,  may  call  forth  the  use  of  somo  of  the  var* 
presence  of  food  excites  pain,  which  continues  ^tive  mineral  waters,  or  of  small  doses  of  aloci 
00  long  OS  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach ;  in  combination  with  nux  vomica.  It  is  in  ihtm 
oarminativcs  or  stimulants,  so  far  from  aflTord-  cases  that  travel,  combining  as  it  does'  relaxfr 
ing  relief  aggravate  the  distress.  In  such  cases  tion  with  mental  excitement  and  exercisoi  is  far* 
the  diet  must  be  of  the  bkndest  and  most  un-  ticularly  serviceable. 
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Ethe  5th  letter  and  2d  vowel  of  the  Latin  sonant ;  the  closely  Segol  (grape),  or  8  doCiv  aoi 

J  alphabet,  and  of  tlK>se  derived  from  it   It  2  Sheva  (emptiness^  or  2  vertical  dota,  the  oee 

Ib  buth  short  and  long,  and  in  the  Greek  alphabet  movable  (half  mute),  the  other  quiescent  (mus«^ 

has  2  corresponding  fonus,  EUriXoy  (vlonuer  £),  The  long  E  is  written  AI  in  Mceso-Oothic.    la 

tlie  6th  letter,  and  Hra  (long  £),  the  7t!i  letter  Greek  the  long  and  short  £  (c  and  ly)  are  both 

(but  counting  8  if  the  stigma  be  included).   The  either  open  or  close,  but  the  latter  ia  proDOoaeed 

short  and  long  O,  OynKpov  and  Qficyo,  ore  anolo-  as  I  in  Keo-IIellenic,  Coptic,  and  Slavonic.    Ia 

gous  til  tlicm.    8iinonides  is  said  to  have  formed  German  it  has  3  nonnds,  very  short  in  hatU^ 

the  H   (i/ra)  by  doubling  the  K  (c^iXov),  thus  ^(t/f/*n,  like  the  English  short  £  in  iS/i^^'f.  rrA.«M4, 

£3,  the  epbilon  having  before  been  both  short  and  like  the  English  long  A  in  giben^  predi*jf%; 

and  long.     The  H,  however,  was  mode  by  the  in Mag}'ar8,as  in ^m^rwr^, humanity;  inlcaliaa 

latins  an  aspirate,  and  was  employed  to  repre-  and  Spanish  2,  t]ieoi>en  and  cloise;  in  Fni-nch  4 

sent  the  ruu^irli  breatliini;,  and  the  Hsi>iratc  Bound  viz. :  0]>cn  in  fete^  it  ctde^  half  oi>en  in  novs/f' 

in  e,  <l»,  and  X,  as  Jlomeru*^  Thalcf^  Philou^  /o/ui,  hharp  in  ^fP^/^r^fj,  nasal  in  ^i>;«,  half  muta 

Charon,   The  prototyjKM  of  t he  aspirated  (J reek  in  je,  U^  Breton^  and  almost  nmto  in  9intpU, tvfrr^ 

letters  in  quontion  are  the  Pha^nician  and  He-  and  \^  (piite  mnto  in  la  rue,  jarovtrai,     Ix^ih 

brew  Jit  and  L  'htt.    Indicating  the  mo!»t  fleeting  in  Enf^lish  and  French  it  influences  preccdin;;  ^VI- 

sound  of  the  human  voice,  a  more  breathing  in  lablesby  lengthening  and  changing  tiii-irvv»w«!tf; 

many  coses,  the  letter  E  is  the  basis  of  the  thus  comi>aro  t/i/f//<',  mfU^  ;'/»<*,  noU,  and  f^'^t, 

Towel  system,  and  the  most  protean  of  all  the  witli  ymiJ^  met,  pin,  not^  and  tuh\  und  il  plani^ 

vowels,  us  regards  its  shades  of  sound,  itsconver-  il  mine,  finc^  and  unf,  with  U  pUin,  il  m/'iwf,  ji%^ 

tibilitv,  the  modes  in  which  it  is  indicutinl  in  and  tin.    InGennan  it  produces  tlie  riietapLooy 

writing,  and  the  uses  that  are  made  of  it  in  of  A,  O,  I',  into  A,  O,  0,  as  in  Mhntur,  nna, 

various  graphic  systems.     But  few  of  its  i>et  ii-  TV^cY,   birds,  JIuU,   hats.     It  also   len^»h«cs 

liarities  con  hero  bo  iK)inted  out.     In  Engli>h  it  vowels  immediately  preceding.  a«  in  (icnu.  Sm^ 

has  5  sounds,  called  long,  short,  open,  obtuse,  sea,  dieur,  thU  Eng.  true,  and  Fr.  la  rU,    Il 

and  obseure,  respectively  as  in  mete,  met,  thtre,  is  very  often  elided,  Hl>«orbing  and   al»^TSd; 

A^r,  and  brier.    The  long  English  sound  eorre-  the  elision  is  in  many  languot^^  recorded  by  the 

Bponds  to  the  French  and  German  I,  while  the  sign  of  aiKistrophe ;  Uiun:  Johns  house^  vuK'd^ 

1  reach  nasal  E  in  em  and  en  sounds  like  tho  Vhomme^  and   Verhe,     It  is  otten   a  euphooia 

English  fi  innrd/i;  and  tlie  sound  of  the  French  means  for  facilitating  the  utterance  of  wurd\ 

ahorp  E  is  represented  in  English  by  a,  ai,  at/,  as  in  estMtMh,  i tablir,  ejitahUeer,  epice,  grpiritu^ 

or  ry,  as  in   mnde^  maid,  stij/,  ami  (hev.      In  e9vrit^escrihir,irrire,€*tiido,ettit,e*trelU^*UHit^ 

Hebrew,  it  has  2  sounds;  the  o(H'n  is  noti'd  by  i:«^r«ln,  and  Etienne,    It  is  pretized  fur  other 

Tsere(  break;,  or  2  horizontal  dots  oodcr  the  cou-  reasons   in   cMivof,  ^r^uiii   and   uaDj  oihar 
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words.    In  Slavic  langaages  it  often  coalesces  E  =  ne^at.    On  French  ooins  it  designates 
-with  I,  forming  a  sort  of  consonant ;  thus,  jest  Toars;  on  diose  of  Austria,  Garisbnrg  In  Tran- 
(pronoonced  yest),  Lat  est;  nie^  Lat.  ne^  wnjn,  sylTania;  on  those  of  Praseia,  Kdnigsberg.    In 
£  frequently  occurs  instead  of  I  in  ancient  Ro-  Greek,  £  has  the  value  of  6,  and  with  a  mark 
man  memorials,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  eolumna  below  it,  of  5,000.  .  According  to  Baronins,  it 
rosfrata  of  Duilius,  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  represented  the  number  260  in  the  period  of 
and  in  the  works  of  writers ;  thus,  sehe,  fucue^  the  decline  of  classic  literature. — ^In  muac,  it 
maeester^  fuet^  for  siH^  quasi,  magUter.futt   In  denotes  the  8d  great  interval  in  modem  musical 
the  Slavonic  it  occupies,  as /Mt,  the  6tn  place  of  nomenclature,  or  the  5th  string  in  the  chro- 
the  Bukvitsa  as  well  as  of  the  Oyrillic  scheme,  matic  scale,  and  is  called  mi  in  vocal  music, 
and  has  two  softening  forms  as  finals  (-er,  -eri)  EAGHARD,  John,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
toward  the  close  of  the  alphabet— We  give  a  Suffolk  in  1686,  died  Julj  7,  1697.    He  studied 
promiscuous  list  of  the  substitutions  or  meta-  and  took  his  degree  at  the  university  of  Clan- 
phonies  of  £,  lon^  and  short,  in  different  Ian-  bridge,  and  became  known  by  his  satires  against 
guages,  resulting  from  glossic,  dialectic,  gram-  the  clergymen  of  his  time,  making  the  sermons 
matic,  euphonic,  and  other  exigencies :  rpfTrw,  of  his  own  father  sometimes  serve  to  give  point 
rpoTToy,  TfHmos'^  Xcyw,  Xoyos;  v€oiynavus\  vktfffi^  to  his  ridicule.    After  becoming  a  dergyman 
plaga  ;  mtnip,  Evirarvp ;  2ikcXo(,  Siculus  ;  yr^r,  himself,  he  wrote  upon  the  ^^  Grounds  and  Occa- 
nubes;  Kfpas,  eomu;  ago,  egi;  frango^  fr^9^;  sions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Reli- 
faeio^feci,  efficio^fingOy  fangor;  pars,  expers;  gion,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  insufScient 
oonus^  bene;  telle,  volo,  tis,  vuU;  castus,  iTices-  salaries  of  clergymen,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
tns;  vos,  tester;  sera,  satus,  Eng.  soum,  son  ;  verto,  sity  for  them  to  eke  out  a  living  by  unbecoming 
vortex,  adversus,  Eng.  toward;  termisy  teorm;  means.    The  work  passed  n^idly  through  6 
aiidio,  obedio;  arista.  Germ.  Aehre,  Eng.  ear  (of  editions,  and  drew  down  upon  its  author  abon- 
com) ;  /alio,  frfelli  ;  halo,  anhelo  ;  tego,  toga;  dant  criticisms.    He  published  2  dialogues  upon 
p&reello,  perculi;  ffos,  Eng.  vessel,  Fr.  vaisseau;  Mr.  Hobbes's  *^  State  of  Nature,'*  in  which  he 
pes,  Eng.  footy  feet,  fetter,  Fr.  pied;  Anglia,  attacked  tiie  ideas  of  that  philosopher  in  a 
Englarid,  Ital.  Inghilterra;  Cornelia,  Ital.  Cor-  humorous  and  vigorous  way.    An  edition  of  his 
niglia  ;  urbs  vetus,  ItaL  Orvieto ;  decern,  Ital.  works,  with  a  life,  was  published  in  1714,  and 
dieei ;  sequitur.  Span,  sigue  ;  mecum,  Span,  it  is  remarked  by  Warton  that  his  writings  must 
eonmigo;  deus^  Span,  dios;  nego,  Span,  niego;  have  been  diligently  studied  by  Swift. 
breeis.  Pro  v.  brieu  ;  petra^  Wal.  peatre  ;  sensus^  EADMER,  or  Edmer,  an  English  monk,  the 
Portug.  siso;  eera,  eeelesia,  raeemtis,  ego,  neptis,  friend  and  biographer  of  Saint  Anselm,  died  in 
Fr.  (respectively)  eire,  ^lise,  raisin,  je,  niiee;  1124.    He  was  chosen  in  1120  bishop  of  St.  An- 
bene,  mel,  Fr.  bien,  miel;  mensis,  me,  Fr.  mois,  drew's,  in  Scotland^  but  the  Scottish  king  refhs- 
moi;  Eng.  apple,  Iceland,  ^li;  aper.  Germ,  ing  to  allow  his  consecration  by  the  archbishop 
£ber,  Eng.  boar;  Eng.  inan,  men^  to  mean,  of  CiCnterbury,  and  thus  to  admit  the  primacy  of 
mind  ;  sell,  sale,  sold ;  enquire,  inquire  ;  fed,  that  see,  he  either  declined  the  bishopric  or  ab- 
fat,feed,'food;  slied^  shut;  set,  sit,  sat,  seat,  dicated  it  after  a  short  possession,  and  died  as 
site,  sod;  Fr.  venir,  tiens,  vint;  Qerm.  tserden,  a  monk  of  Canterbury.    Beside  his  life  of  Saint 
toard,  wdre,  mrd,  umrde,  w&rde,  geworden, —  Anselm.  contained  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
The  figure  of  E  is  supposed  by  the  abb6  Mous-  Anselm's  works,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Wilfired, 
sard  to  be  the  base  of  the  nose,  /n,  its  sound  Dunstan,  and  otner  English  saints,  a  treatise  on 
being  symbolic  of  breathing,  and  hence  of  life,  the  ^^Excellence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  and  on  the 
It  has  tills  or  a  similar  shape  in  Phoenician,  He-  ^^  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  Mary;"  but  his 
brew,  Samaritan,  the  ancient  Italic  alphabets,  most  valuable  work  is  the  *^  History  of  his  own 
IdaUan  (Cyprian),  and  in  their  derivative  sys-  Times,"  an  account  of  the  principal  events  that 
tems.    Court  de  Gobelin  derives  its  form  from  happened  in  England  and  in  the  English  church 
the  outline  of  the  human  face,  which  is  a  sym-  from  1066  to  1122  (best  edition  by  Selden,  1628). 
bol,  according  to  him,  of  the  idea  of  existence.  EAGLE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  order  aeeipi- 
Dammartin  pretends  to  have  found  its  prototype  tres,  family  faleonidm,  and  subfamily  aquilina, 
for  all  graphic  systems,  including  even  the  Chi-  The  eagles  have  a  strong  biU,  elevated  at  the 
nese,«in  the  southern  triangle,  and  the  bow  of  culmen,  straight  at  the  base,  and  much  arched 
the  constellation  of  the  archer.    It  is  represent-  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked  and  sharp ;  the  sides 
ed  by  the  Sttmgen  les  (Stung  or  pointed  I)  of  the  are  compressed,  and  the  lateral  margins  festoon- 
runio  writing;  its  hieroglyphs  are  palm  leaves  ed;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  cere,  large;  thewinss 
or  long  feathers ;  the  hieratic  figure  of  it  is  a  are  long  and  acute,  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  quills 
sort  of  tetragonal  convolute,  and  the  demotic  usually  the  longest ;  the  tail  is  long,  ample,  most- 
is  sickle-like. — Barrels  asserts  that  E  signifies  ly  rounded  at  the  end ;  the  tarsi  are  long,  either 
one,  since  it  is  the  initial  of  the  Greek  in.    As  clothed  with  feathers  to  the  base  of  the  toes  as 
an  abbreviation,  E.  stands  for  Ennins,  eques  in  the  golden  eagle,  or  naked  and  covered  with 
Bomanus,  egregius,  emeritus,  ergo,  editio,  east,  scales  as  in  the  bald  eagle ;  the  toes  are  long, 
electricity,  and  excellence.    The  letters  <2.  «.  r.  strong,  armed  with  large,  curved,  andsharp  claws, 
stand  for  de  ed  re ;  q.  e,  d,  for  quod  erat  de*  In  the  type  genus  aquHa  (Moenr.)  belongs  the 
monstrandum;  «.  g,  and  e.  e.  for  exempli  gratid  golden  eagle  of  Europe  and  America  {A.  ehry^ 
and  exempli  causd.    In  syllogisms,  A  =  asserit^  saitoSy  Dun.).    The  length  of  this  magnificent 
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bird  is  about  8  feet  2  inches,  tbe  extent  of  wings  eter  at  the  widest  part ;  they  are  laid  ia  Febra- 
7  feet,  the  bill  along  the  bock  2}  inohes,  the  tor-  ary  or  March ;  the  young,  when  able  to  provide 
BUS  4i  inches,  and  the  middle  toe  and  claw  the  for  themselves,  are  driven  from  tlie  vyry  by 
aame ;  the  bill  is  very  robust,  angular  above ;  their  parents.  This  bird  is  long-lived,  individr 
the  head  is  moderate,  the  neck  i&ort,  and  the  uals,  it  is  said,  having  been  kept  in  capiinsj 
body  full;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  toca,  for  more  than  a  century.  Tlioagh  the  eagW  hoii^ 
and  the  feet  are  very  stout;  the  middle  toe  has  among  the  feathered  race  a  position  equimkK 
a  membrane  at  the  base  connecting  it  with  the  to  that  of  the  lion  among  boasta,  being  king  a 
others.  The  above  dimensions  are  those  of  an  birds  as  the  latter  is  the  monarch  of  mimmtfi 
adult  femsde,  the  male  being. considerably  small-  he  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  ignoble  birds  ti 
er,  in  conformity  witli  the  rule  that  in  birds  of  prey,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  noUt 
prey  the  females  are  larger  than  the  moles.  Tlie  sport  of  falconry ;  in  proportion  to  their  ain.  thi 
plumage  is  comi^act,  imbricated,  and  glossy ;  the  eagles  are  less  courageous,  and  leas  noverM  ii 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  are  narrow  and  beak,  wings,  and  talons,  than  the  fiUeonib  lbs 
pointed,  and  may  be  erected  like  a  short  crest ;  noble  nature  of  tlie  eagle^  like  that  of  the  lion, » 
the  tail  consists  of  12  broad  feathers.  In  the  mostly  a  creation  of  the  imagination.  foond«d  oi 
adult  the  bill  is  black  at  the  t\\x,  bluish  gray  at  external  characters  which  have  no  correspon&n| 
the  base,  the  core  and  margins  yellow ;  iris  internal  qualities ;  he  follows  the  instinct  oi  ha 
chestnut ;  toes  bright  yellow,  claws  black ;  gen-  carnivorous  nature,  without  regard  to  enrrovoi- 
eral  color  of  the  plumage  dark  brown,  glossed  ing  weaker  animals,  attacking  where  he  is  an 
with  puqde ;  the  hind  head  and  neck  light  of  victory,  gorging  himself  like  a  gintton,  pa- 
brownish  yellow,  the  feathers  witli  dark  shafts;  tiently  bearing  forced  abstinence  fVom  food. ui 
the  wing  coverts  light  brown ;  primaries  brown-  at  last  soiling  his  royal  beak  with  the  firt^sB 
ish  black ;  tail  rounded,  dark  brown,  lighter  at  of  carrion ;  the  king-bird  and  tbe  alirike  arvfr 
tbe  base,  irregularly  marked  with  whitish ;  lower  his  superiors  in  bravery,  and  all  the  qualitM 
tail  coverts,  feathers  of  legs  and  toni,  yellowish  which  have  been  specially  assumed  for  him  €M 
brown.  The  immature  bird  is  of  a  deep  brown  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  many  coaunoa 
color,  with  the  toil  white  at  the  base  for  ^  of  birds,  beside  nwmy  of  the  softer  traiu  of  chs^ 
its  length,  and  dark  at  the  end ;  this  is  the  ring-  acter  which  fmd  no  place  in  his  royal  r(.«cCXi- 
tailed  eagle  of  Wilson  and  otliers ;  the  adult^  tion ;  like  most  other  kings,  he  has  hi^  Rf«- 
from  its  mf\jestio  appearance,  b  called  in  £u-  riors  in  many  of  the  lowest  of  his  »ubjccu.  Tbi 
rope  the  royal  eagle ;  the  American  species  is  engle  is  monogamous,  and  the  niat^d  pair  an 
considered  distinct  by  some,  and  is  culled  A,  generally  not  far  from  each  other;  the  Mne 
Canadtnsia  (Linn.).  The  golden  eagle  is  rarely  nest  is  used  for  many  successive  yciarsL  Tbi 
seen  in  the  eastern  portion  df  the  United  States,  scent  of  the  eagle  is  feeble,  but  his  »ighi  is  a- 
though  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  all  the  ceedingly  keen ;  able  to  gaze  at  tiio  sun  at 
northern  states;  a  few  years  since  a  young  bird  day,  and  rising  toward  it  until  iK-yond  he: 
was  shot  in  Lexington,  MnAs.;  the  npecies  is  sight,  he  can  detect  in  the  plains  U'lowh>cv 
m«)st  coininon  in  the  north-west,  on  the  upper  ing  prey.  Like  the  condor,  the  v:igIo  luu  I 
Mis.Mssippi,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  accusod  of  carrying  otl*  little  chiUlrvu  to  i 
the  country ;  it  is  ulsjo  found  iu  the  cold  and  but  such  instance's  in  both  birds  iiius^i  be  Ten 
niouutuiiiuus  du^tricts  of  northoni  £un>(>o  and  rnro,  tliough  doubtless  they  may  h.iw  occc-t«1 
Afrio.  The  flight  is  Tiowerful,  though  less  rapid  Another  spt-cies  of  this  genus  is  tho  <^fM.>t:cU  tf 
than  tlmt  of  the  bold  eagle,  being  C4»ntinued  for  n)U);h-f«X)te<l  eagle  (.1.  ii«rriVr,  (tiiK-l.).  touLkr 
hours  in  mf\jostic  circles  at  a  groat  elevation,  than  the  golden,  of  a  brow ni:«hcohir,  with  bLics 
and  M'ithont  ajtparent  exertion ;  its  prey  is  not  white-ti[»]>od  tail,  and  wings  yelUuv  »>-|K>ttcd:  a 
seizo<l  on  tho  wing,  but  is  |N>unccd  U|>on  on  tho  is  fi)und  in  tliu  niountaiiLS  vi  centml  a:A  svoth- 
ground  from  a  great  height  with  rarely  failing  ern  Kuroi»c  and  northern  Africa,  and  pr«  y*  b{«x 
precision.  Its  food  consists  of  young  fawns,  tlie  smaller  animals. — In  tho  ^euu^  A.i/m«.'ii 
raccoons,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  iMrdsund  ani-  (Sav.)  U'ltm^r  the.  tishinjr  "r  !<-a  oaAile^  lh<  be»: 
m:ds  of  similar  si/e,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  known  and  Iar^'>tof  which  i<«  tlu*  K*i]d  i*r  «hi£^ 
hunger,  of  carrinn;  eapahlo  of  goiii^  si-voral  heade<l  eagle  (//.  Uurnrrphalu*,  Linn.);  she  fcC 
days  without  fo<Hl,  it  p>rp:*s  itself  when  opinir-  is  2J  inches  long,  very  rohiM.  n^nrvx  abo«'f. 
tunity  oilers.  Its  hlrentrili  is  great,  and  its  the  heail  is  lar^^\  nntl  tlat  alnivi- ;  neck  <jcr» 
weight  about  12  lbs.;  it  is  able  to  witlifrtand  and  thick;  iMnly  large,  wiul'^  h-i.'Z.  .nLd  Uu 
extreme  cold,  and  piirsnes  its  prey  in  the  most  nmnded:  tho  larMisunly  3  inihi*s>  k>:\c.  l>*rvrjr 
vidlwit  storms.  The  voice  is  harNh  and  KTeam-  its  lower  two-thinls  and  ci'Vi-nd  w  ti;,  Iats^ 
iiiu',  iind  very  loud  at  the  lirei'din^  Si-ason.  The  scales;  tlie  U-vt  are  short  and  nili:i9>;.  iU-d  tit 
piiinuigo  does  not  attain  its  full  l>eauty  until  the  toes  an>  free,  rou^h,  and  tul>erciLlnii«  Uri.AU. 
4t}i  year;  the  Anieriean  Indians  are  fond  of  with  very  ^hilrp  ciirved  claws.  TIk-  pIi:uiAr 
u>\u\i  tho  tail  teathers  as  ornaments  ftir  their  is  conipatt  tuid  iiiil*ricato«l;  the  fi'.itlivr«  u!  ::- 
]>errions,  piiK-s  and  weaiK>ns.  The  ni-st  !•«  of  heinl,  lu-rk,  and  hrca^t  are  luirrow  axit]  i«Hc:cd. 
iur^e  hize,  <'on*>i*«tin^  uf  a  rude  C(»llei-;iun  of  amlof  the  tiihcrparts  bri>:ulund  r«>iiiid<«l;  titrr 
-ticks,  and  plact-d  on  some  imiccossiMc  (-litl*;  tho  in  a  hare  ^pacv  iK-twei'U  the  bill  niul  ejii*  «:th  i 
tiTL's  are  geiurally  L*.  of  a  dull  while  culor,  with  few  hri'Stly  iVatlurs;  the  eyebrows  are  l-arvaift: 
I'piwnish  ^hade^  [i^  inches  long  and  2)  in diam-  very  prumineui.     In  tJie  adult  thv  bill,  cx^nr,  irsw 
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ftDdfeetardyellovr,  the  first  8  being  often  almost  has  fdrljr  pat  this  oowardlj  bird  to  flight, 
white;  the  general  color  of  the  plnmage  is  choc-  The  femalea  are  somewhat  larger,  braver,  and 
olate-brown,  the  feathers  with  paler  margins;  fiercer  than  the  males.  When  wonnded,  or  irri- 
ihe  head,  greater  part  of  neck,  tiul  and  its  oov-  tated  in  oaptivitjr,  it  defends  itself  with  beak 
erts,  white ;  the  quills  are  brownish  black,  with  and  daws,  striking  with  the  latter,  and  beat- 
lifter  shafts.  The  length  is  about  8  feet,  and  ing  furionslj  with  its  wings.  Like  the  golden 
th»  extent  of  wings  7  feet;  the  female  is  some-  eagles,  these  birds  live  to  a  great  age.  Thej 
what  larger.  In  the  young  bird  the  bill  b  black  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  the  union  ap- 
above,  bluish  gray  at  the  end  of  the  lower  man-  pears  to  last  for  life,  the  two  hunting  and  feed- 
dible ;  the  feathers,  which  are  white  in  the  ad-  ing  together,  and  driving  off  other  birds  of  the 
ult,  are  dark  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  same  species.  Along  the  southern  Mississippi, 
margined  with  lighter ;  the  head  and  tail  become  incubation  commences  in  January ;  the  nest  is 
white  between  the  8d  and  10th  year,  according  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and  not  on  ctifib 
to  circumstances  of  locality  and  captivity.  It  is  like  the  golden  eaglets;  it  is  a  rude  structure, 
very  generally  distributed  over  North  America,  made  of  sticks,  tui^  weeds,  and  moss,  measur- 
on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  interior;  it  has  been  ing  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  used  year  after  year, 
found  breeding  from  the  fur  countries  to  Florida,  and  added  to  annually.  The  eggs  are  usually 
Its  usual  fbod  is  fish,  which  it  procures  easily,  2,  of  a  duU  white  color.  The  attachment  of  the 
and  for  seizing  and  retaining  which  its  sharp  old  birds  to  their  young  is  great.  The  weight 
curved  claws  and  rough  feet  are  admirably  of  the  adult  male  is  from  6  to  8  lbs.,  that  of  the 
adapted ;  but  it  eats  the  flesh  of  animals  when  female  from  8  to  12.  The  flesh  of  the  vounff 
it  can  get  it,  and  often  seizes  small  quadrupeds  is  said  to  be  palatable,  having  the  taste  of  vea£ 
and  birds  of  inferior  flight ;  it  has  been  accused  Audubon  laments  that  this  bird  should  have 
of  attacking  children,  and  when  pressed  by  hun-  been  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
ger  will  feed  on  decaying  carcasses.     Strong,  Btates,  and  quotes  the  following  fh>m  one  of 

Sowerfnl  in  flighty  free  and  independent  in  its  Benjamin  Franklin's  letters:  ^For  my  part^  I 
abits,  and  noble  in  aspect,  the  bald  eagle  has  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the 
been  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  United  representative  of  our  country.  He  is  a  bird  of 
States.  Audubon,  in  his  ^  Ornithological  Biog-  bad  morid  character ;  he  does  not  get  his  Uving 
raphy''  (voL  i.  p.  161),  gives  a  gri^hic  descrip-  honestly.''  After  alludini^  to  his  tvranny  over  the 
tion  of  the  capture  of  a  wild  swan  by  the  bald  fish  hawk,  Fnmklin  contmues :  ^  With  all  this 
eagle ;  water  k>w1  of  smaller  size  are  also  taken  injustice,  he  is  never  in  good  case,  but  like  those 
by  these  birds  hunting  in  company,  and  alter-  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he 
nately  pouncing  upon  the  prey  as  it  emerges  is  generallv  poor.  Beside,  he  is  a  rank  coward; 
from  the  water;  young  pigs,  kumbs,  fawns^  and  the  little  king-bird,  not  big|;er  than  a  sparrow, 
poultry  are  greedily  devoured ;  and  the  di^^ust-  attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 
iDg  food  of  the  vultures  and  carrion  crows  is  district  He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper 
oi&n  shared  with  this  eagle.  This  represents-  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of 
live  of  American  prowess,  though  occasionally  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  king-birds 
catching  fish  for  himself  forces  the  fish  hawk  to  from  our  country,  though  exactly  fit  for  that 
obtain  his  £Eivorite  food  for  him  in  the  follow-  order  of  knights  which  the  French  call  eheva- 
ing  manner :  when  the  fish  hawk  follows  the  tiers  d'induttrie.^^  The  writer,  having  had  under 
shoals  of  fish  in  the  rivers  in  spring,  the  eagle  his  care  for  several  months  a  large  pair  of  these 
^iA  watching  fh)m  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  as  soon  eagles,  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  their 
as  the  former  rises  with  a  fish,  and  bends  his  habits;  the  female  not  only  attacks  and  abuses 
course  for  the  shore  to  devour  it,  tiie  latter  Uie  male,  but  stretches  her  wings  to  the  utmost 
mounts  above  him,  and  by  most  unmistakable  extent,  attempting  to  cover  with  them  every 
rigns  forces  him  to  give  up  his  prey  to  save  his  piece  of  food  placed  in  the  cage.  The  name  of 
own  life ;  the  eagle  closes  liis  wings,  drop  down  bald  eagle  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  the  head  is  as 
with  great  quickness,  and  seizes  the  fish  before  thickly  feathered  as  in  any  species ;  the  proper 
it  reaches  the  water ;  and  this  marauding  and  name  is  white-headed  eagle. — ^The  bird  of  Wash- 
mean  career  the  eagle  pursues  till  the  migrations  ington  (JET.  Washingtanii^  And.)  was  first  de- 
of  the  fish  cease,  and  the  fish  hawks  depart,  scribed  by  Audubon  (^^Ornithological  Biogra- 
The  fli^t  of  this  bird  is  very  mi^jestdc,  accom-  phy,"  vol.  i.  p.  68),  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
ptished  by  easy  flappings ;  it  sails  along  with  seen  by  any  other  ornithologist ;  he  first  saw  it 
extended  wings,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  Feb.  1814 ;  a  few 
can  ascend  until  it  disappears  from  view,  with-  years  after  he  met  with  a  pair  near  the  Ohio  river 
out  any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings  or  tail ;  in  Kentucky,  which  had  built  their  nest  on  a 
and  from  tne  greatest  heights  it  descends  with  range  of  hiffh  clifis ;  2  years  after  the  discovery 
a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye.  of  the  nest  ne  killed  a  male  which  was  the  sub* 
All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  cowardice  of  the  ject  of  his  description ;  after  this  he  saw  two 
eagle  when  it  is  suddenly  surprised  or  meets  other  pairs  near  the  Ohio  river.  His  reason  for 
with  unexpected  resistance ;  a  game  cock  put  giving  the  same  to  the  bird  is  thus  stated  by 
into  a  cage  with  a  full-grown  male  at  once  himself:  **  Washington  was  brave,  so  is  the 
attacked  the  eagle  and  beat  him  in  the  most  eagle;  like  it,  too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes; 
approved  manner,  and  even  the  common  cock  and  his  fame,  extending  from  pole  to  pole,  resem* 
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bles  the  majestic  soaring  of  tlio  mifrlitiest  of  light  brown,  with  a  dark  streak  on  the  mid-Ltf 

the  feathered  tribe.    If  America  has  reason  to  of  each  featlier.    In  the  old  bird  the  bil!  b«- 

b«  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  he  comes  yellow,  the   general  plamage  ^^7^ 

proud  of  her  creat  eagle/*    Tiie  flight  of  this  brown,  jtalest  on  the  head  and   neck,  uzc  tL* 

IS  said  to  be  difterent  from  that  of  the  white-  tail  white ;  the  length  it  d  feet,  and  the  eits: 

heailed  eagle,  tiio  fonner  enciri'Iiiig  a  greater  of  wings  6  feet  0  inches.    This  ipecies.  csZrA 

space,  sailing  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  also  o$[»reT,  ossifrage,  and  pvgargiu,  is  tiiKh'r- 

darting  upon  its  prey  in  a  spiral  manner.    The  uted  over  the  northern  portions   of  the  out 

bill  was  bluish  black,  with  pale  edges;  the  iris  world;   it  feeds  principally  on  ti«h,   like  <xr 

client  nut-brown ;  upi>er  part  of  the  head,  hind  white-headed  eagle,  forcing  tho  fish  ha«t  u 

neck,  back,  scapular?,  rump,  tail  coverts,  and  provide  for  him  on  tlie  principle  that  **  hljsa 

posterior  tibial  feathers,  bLickish  browfi,  with  a  makes  right*'    It  prefers  cokl  climates  uc 

c«)ppery  gloss;  the  throat,  fore  nock,   breast,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  though  it  visit-  Lv 

and  abilomen  liglit  brownish  yellow,  each  feath-  interior  rivers  and  lakes :  when  nnablr  it.'  i^ 

cr  blackish  brown  in  the  centre ;  wing  coverts  tain  fish,  it  feeds  upon  sea  birda,  yoonf  scxit. 

light  grayish  brown,  those  next  the  body  ai>-  and  anv  small  animals  which   it  can  woxprat. 

pmaching  the  color  of  the  back;  prinmriesand  Its  flight  is  neither  so  elevated  nor   to  nini 

tail  dark  brown;  anterior  tibial  feathers  gravish  as  that  of  the  previously  dcs^crilH'd   <f«fttft. 

brown.    The  len^h  is  given  at  3  feet  7  inclies,  The  nest  is  placed  on  clitfs  near  the  c*ra.  aa£ 

extent  of  wings  10  feet  2  inches,  bill  3^  inches,  the  eggs  are  2,  of  a  dirty  white  colur :  l^ira- 

tarsus  4}  inches,  and  the  weiglit  14^  lbs. ;  this  bat  ion  takes  place  in  April. — ^The  nonhcm  ms 

was  a  male,  and  of  course  the  female  would  eagle  (//.  pelaijicui,  Pallas)  is  the  laiig«r<  viiat 

have  Ik'CU  considerably  larger.     Though  this  family,  and  inhabits  the  Russian  Aineriosci  fei- 

bird  is  generally  admitted  a:»  a  species  on  tho  ands  and  northeastern  «Vsia.     The  tola!  kaju. 

authority  of  Audulton,  many  ornithologists  do  of  tho  female  isd|  feet ;  tho  wings  are  abirtir 

not  repml  it  as  such.     The  char:u*ters  of  tho  than  usual,  and  the  tail  is  wedgvH^htipni     sl 

bill  and  color  of  the  plum.ige  are  vt-ry  like  those  the  adult  the  bill  and  the  legs  are  yel]«*v :  tb^ 

of  the  young  white-Iieadod  eiigle;  tlie  increa^)  general  plumage  brownish  bl.ick.  with  a  lire* 

in  length  is  only  3  or  4  inclics.  wliile  the  in-  frontal  s|)ace,  greater  wing  cuvortj^  abdocica 

cre:Lse  in  extent  of  wings  is  about  3  feet,  which  and  tail,  white.     In  the  young  the  tail  i*  viia. 

pmi^ortions  throw  some  douI>t  on  the  accuracy  with  brown i^^h  black  marluL  tho  i^nilL-  bi^rt. 

of  the  measurements,  as  such  a  relative  extent  the  secondaries  and  t«»rtiaries  white  at  ^'^ 

of  wings  belongs  rather  to  the  vultures  than  the  bases ;  other  j tarts  dull  brownish  black.      1:  ^ 

eagle?.    It  is  very  strange,  too,  that  no  other  a  fisliing  eagle,  though  it  occiaionaUy  raptxim 

omitlkologist  should  have  been  able  to  see  or  birtis  and  4iua«lru)»eils.    Acmrding  to   VmLok 

procure  this  binl,  aiul  tliat  no  spi*ciinen  should  it  breeds  in  u«)rtheastern  Asia. — ^Theri'  arv  *««• 

exist  in  any  cabinet.     It  divs  mtt  Ap|>ear  that  end  genera  of  smaller  eaiiles,    as  the  r:\<«f2 

Andiilum  came  very  near  tlie  eagles  \v!iieh  he  eairles(*/'/rii/'»M.Vieill.).  TheMa**k-:anoic^^ 

culls  *' birtis  of  WtL-ihington."  ixoept  in  the  in-  (.>*.  <»r/«'i''/4.  I)uud. )  i?«  us  large  a<  a  ravvri.  *.ai. 

stniU'O  in  wlticli  he  hhot  one.  'whlrh  from  his  with  a  hiiiir  tnt't  hanging  In  mi  the  otv  ::•.:,  ^ 

drawing  and  des*Tii»tii>n  miu'ht  very  will  boa  tl»e  e«li:e  o\'  the  wimr**  and    b:uid»  unilir  ;:. - 

young  wliite-headi-u  eagle  :  in  tlie  other  f:i>es  tail  w!iili>h  :  the  croT»t  is  mixtd  with  i»  i.iie  :  :v- 

they  Were   flying  over   him,  exi-ept  when  lie  thi^rlis  and  tar-al  feather?  handed  with   '..*•» 

W:itehe«l  them  from  a  ne>t  at  a  di^tuiiee  i»t'  1»h>  :\iu\  white;  tar>us  feathered  to  the  tix.*     i:  .  - 

vards  which  coriainlv  i-s  not  near  enonjh  to  h:il'ii>  South  AnKTi<*a.     other  szi^Krir^  »:   Mc 

t'onii  a  Milhciently  aemrate  iileaevriiut'  so  largo  genu?  are  found  in  Atrira  anil  thi-  IiMiJii  atv;-- 

a  Mrd  a«'  .an  ea^'le.     The  faol  of  the  ne«*t  being  pelap>.  where  they  live  in  jun;rlo*  a:-.i  '»  \a:«. 

on  a  «liir  i-i  in  favor  of  their  hnvin^rbeen  l'oIiKu  ]  oun«'inir  on  pheci^ants,  harc^  a!.d  Mr;.i^r  ^r.  ■ 

eaL'les  a"  tho  w  hi  to-headed  •»i»i'eiesliuiKls  in  hit'iy  niaN  ii:k.*-inj  underneath;  they  al^i  •<..•;:.■ 

tri.-e^.     There  ^leiii*.  therefore.  MitVu'ien!  i^Ti  Mind  ou    the  winu'.     Tho  reptile  v;i::!e?»   I  f.    -.  ". -.-.n 

fi»r  iliuiliiin::  the  valiility  of  il.i^  >jk«  iv*.  wh'n  U  C'liv.)  are  peculiar  ii)  Siutii  Anurcd;  t :.-.-.  :.j- 

ctught    not    til  !'••  ai  kno\\!ril::^i!   iintll    tuitlier  in  the  lo^e^l^,  l'ieiiin::i'n  reptilv^,  >:::u»i  .-.:  -..i'.^ 

pnH»f  in  givvii  of  it-i  i:«'n-iiiii.t:ry  w  ith  the  ^'^mI-  and  bipi'«.     A  wvU-kmiwn  >peeii-'  i*  :^v  V     -< 

fiJ.  tlie   Mhite-heaile<!.   or    j'or!.ai"»   the  wliile-  lnU-i/>i\ituu\.t:  thi- i*  Maek.  w  i!!.o  .:   a  i  r^-v 

laile<l  sea  eagle  of  Kiirojii-:  it  ••ii  ni^  to  have  runip  aiiil  Inwi-r  i':»ri  ol'the  tail  wl.iTt- :   ::.*      .«■ 

HiTiie   I'f  the  charact«T>  of  ail  th»-.i-.  r.nitril  to  tar-i  ar*.-   hiir.-  I't'  fia'.hi-r^.     T!.«.-  ?...r}\   *ij-.-- 

t!i.'  win^r*  of  a  vniiure,  whi«]i  w. -nlil  |.i;ur  it,  'H'  (J«  ni>  ''^r./ji.-r '■ ...  i^v.-.y,  t-r  /../ry  /.  i  :,  \  .. 

n   ri-.ili:v,  in  a  genus  di«tinr:  \'i*>:ii  ti'j   ihi  or  jK.'iMiIi.ir  t^-  >i»:i:h  Aiuerica:  thi  y    w  i".!    -^    . 

/.#f ';./*  •■'^. — The  white-tailed    or   ciiuTeou-i   Ma  .MTil'ii!   i:i  the  :irt..  Ir  H  \i;r\.     1  hv  j>  :  ■-•  .  ■: 

viiizK'  i»f  K'.iroj.i-  f  //.  fi//i<Vi7i'.i.  Linn.*,  thf  \iiiiti;:  «//"■.  f>a\  .i  w  iil  I"-  i!e^.TilK-d  liiuKr  K>m  il  •  »i 

of  w!:ii!i  AuiIuIhi'i  think-  hear*  tin  un  :i:»  *:  ri-  the  ii-miiion  iiaim-  of  tin-  li»%t  ki.«<«i:.  -^j^.  .'■w 

hernhhiine  To  hi-l'ird  of  Wti>hinjti'n.  li.i"  ;it  tl.i-i  Tl»e  eara-anu  i»r   liraziliim  ea::Io,  dm-^  p.-:   ;*■- 

aje   a  hl:»i'ki-li    hill;   huid   jilhl   h'.nil  I.r- k  liark  long  to   tlie  iiy '■  I ''./.. r.  b;it    to  the  /-■'■  ^  i-jt,*.  4 

hrown.  with  \\\,\w  inarkinirs  di*appf.iri:ij  wi:h  Mihlaiiiilv  coining  nearest  t«»  tho  \uii-Pv-».  ti.  • 

a;:e  :  fi-ro  nei-k  and  hr^-a-t  brown.  ^\  ith  hrl•^^  n-  li.-.l  jy-'/^/'-r:.^   fLtrusL^  Molina)   u  vf  \at-xz* 

fc-h  while  mark?*;   geUend  col^^r  of  the  plumage  shade-  vt  browi.,  with  streaks  and  nit:i:li:^  .: 
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brownish  black ;  wings  barred  with  white,  and  15  of  silver  in  Europe,  oar  gold  coins  continued 

the  tail  coverts  dull  white  barred  with  duiakv ;  to  be  exported  until  the  act  of  June  28,  1834, 

tail  grayi^  white,  with  16  narrow  bars  and  a  substituted  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  bj  reducing  the 

terminal  band  of  bladdsh  brown ;  the  length  is  fineness  of  the  eagle  to  899^^^  thousandths,  and 

about  2  feet)  and  the  extent  of  wings  4  feet,  the  its  weight  to  258  grains,  being  282  gnuns  pure 

bill  2}  inches.    It  is  found  from  Florida  to  Bra-  gold.    By  the  act  of  Jan.  18,  1837,  Uie  fineness 

nl,  and  it  feeds  with  the  turkey  buzzards  and  of  the  eagle,  as  of  all  the  other  coins,  was  raised 

oarrion  crows  on  carcasses ;  it  has  the  habits  to  900  thousandths,  its  weight  remaining  as  be- 

of  the  vultures,  with  the  additional  power  of  fore  258  grains,  of  which  23|W  were  pure  gold; 

csucrjmg  prey  in  its  talons;  beside  carrion,  it  and  at  these  rates  it  continues  to  be  coined. — 

devours  small  reptiles  and  birds;  it  walks  like  There  are  also  a  half  eagle,  first  coined  in  1795, 

the  turkey  buzzani.   Its  flight  is  rapid  and  grace-  a  quarter  eagle,  first  coined  in  1796,  and  a 

fuL — ^The  eagle,  in  mythology,  is  the  sacred  bird  double  eagle,  first  coined  in  1849. 

of  the  Hindoo  Vishnu  and  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  EAR,   the  organ  of  hearing.     Anatomists 

In  the  Roman  ceremony  of  apolheosb  an  eagle  divide  it  into  the  external,  the  middle,  and  the 

ascended  from  the  burning  oatafalco,  and  was  internal  ear.    The  first  consists  of  the  visible 

believed  to  bear  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  external  organ,  a  cartila^ous  and  fleshy  struc- 

Olympus.    In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  it  ture,  of  the  form  best  adapted  to  collect  the  at- 

is  the  bird  of  wisdom,  and  sits  in  the  boughs  of  mospheric  vibrations,  and  the  meatus  or  tabular 

the  tree  yggdrasUL — The  Etruscans  were  the  opening  leading  to  the  tympanum.    The  tym- 

first  who  adopted  the  eagle  as  the  symbol  of  royid  panum  is  a  firm  fibrous  membhme  stretched 

Eower,  and  bore  its  image  as  a  standard  at  the  across  this  opening,  whose  office,  as  its  name 
ead  of  their  armies.  fVom  the  time  of  Marius  implies,  is  to  communicate  vibrations  like  the 
it  was  the  principal  emblem  of  the  Roman  re-  head  of  a  drum.  The  middle  ear  is  a  cavity 
public,  and  the  only  standard  of  the  legions.  It  about  the  form  and  size  of  a  kidney  bean; 
was  represented  with  outspread  wings,  and  was  from  its  lower  point  a  tubular  opening  descends 
osually  of  silver  till  the  reign  of  Hivdrian,  who  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  termi- 
made  it  of  gold.  The  double-headed  eagle  was  nates  in  a  trumpet-like  expansion ;  this  is  usually 
in  use  among  the  Byzantine  emperors,  to  indi-  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  sometimes  mea- 
cate,  it  issiod,  then:  claim  to  the  empire  boUi  ttuauditoriusinterntu.  Across  the  middle  ear  is 
of  the  East  and  the  West ;  was  adopted  in  the  stretched  a  chain  of  4  minute  bones,  connected 
14th  century  by  the  Grerman  emperors,  and  with  each  other  by  cartilage  and  tendon.  These 
afterward  appeared  on  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  are  the  malleus  or  mallet,  the  incus  or  anvil,  the 
arms  of  Prussia  were  distinguished  by  the  black  or^ictUaris  or  round  bone,  and  the  stapes  or  stir- 
eagle,  and  those  of  Poland  by  the  white.  The  rup,  each  named  from  some  fanded  resemblance, 
eagle  is  the  emblematio  device  of  the  United  The  office  of  this  chain,  which  is  attached  to 
Statesof  America,  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the  the  tympanum  at  one  end,  and  to  the  mem- 
Cincinnati,  and  is  figured  on  coins.  Napoleon  brane  covering  the  foramen  atale  at  the  other, 
adopted  it  for  the  emblem  of  imperial  France ;  it  is  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  to  aia 
was  not,  however,  represented  in  heraldic  style,  in  this,  they  are  controlled  by  2  minute  muscles, 
but  in  its  natural  form,  with  the  thunderbolts  of  which  render  the  2  tympani  tense.  The  whole 
Jupiter.  It  was  disused  under  the  Bourbons,  but  of  the  middle  ear,  with  these  minute  bones,  is 
was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  when  ir- 
(Jan.  1,  1852).  The  order  of  the  white  eag^e  ritated,  as  by  a  cold,  it  secretes  mucus  vei^ 
was  created  in  Poland  by  Ladislas  the  Short,  in  freely,  and  thus  often  induces  temporary  and 
1325,  was  renewed  in  1706,  and  since  1831  has  partial  deafness.  The  internal  ear,  also  called 
been  united  with  the  imperial  orders  of  Russia,  the  labyrinth,  to  which  the  external  and  middle 
The  order  of  the  black  eagle  was  founded  in  ear  are  but  the  ante-rooms,  consists  of  the  ves- 
1701  by  Frederic  I.,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  tibule,  the  3  semicircular  canals,  and  the  coch- 
and  is  conferred  upon  princes  of  the  royal  fam-  lea.  The  vestibule  is  an  irregular  cavity  shut 
ily,  members  of  foreign  sovereign  houses,  and  a  out  from  the  middle  ear  by  the  membrane  cov- 
few  officers  of  state,  to  whom  it  gives  personal  ering  the  foramen  ovale,  and  communicating 
nobility.  The  order  of  the  red  eagle,  the  second  with  the  semicircular  canals  by  5  openings,  2  of 
Prussian  order  in  dignity,  was  founded  in  1712  these  canals  being  joined  at  one  end.  The  coch- 
by  the  margrave  George  William  of  Baireuth,  lea^  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bony  structure  re- 
and  was  transferred  with  that  principality  to  sembling  in  form  a  snail  shell ;  internally  it  is 
Prussia  in  1792.  divided  by  a  lamina,  bony,  ligamentous,  and 
EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  ot  the  United  States,  muscular,  into  2  cavities  called  the  seala  Mttt- 
of  the  value  of  $10,  first  coined  in  1795,  as  ^Zi  and  the  aea^  tympani,  which  communicate 
provided  by  the  act  of  congress  of  April  2, 1792,  at  the  top  of  the  cochlea,  in  a  curved  channel 
of  the  fineness  of  22  carats  (91 6(  thousandths),  called  the  modiolus.  This  modiolus  has  numer- 
and  weighing  270  grains,  thus  containing  247i  ous  orifices,  through  which  pass  the  filaments 
grains  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  dollar  contained  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  whole  internal  ear 
at  the  same  time  Z*l\\  grains  pure  silver,  the  is  lined  with  a  delicate  serous  membrane,  which 
ratio  of  valuation  of  silver  to  gold  being  as  15  to  secretes  a  fluid  called  perilymph.  Within  the 
1.  An  ounce  of  pure  gold  being  worth  more  than  vestibule  and  the  fiemicircolar  caoalsi  we  find  the 
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the  latter  has  been  of  considcrablo  scrrice.  In  After  the  barons  the  earls  are  also  the  mo^ 
caficfl  of  total  deafhcsa,  do  such  means  are  of  numerous  of  any  order,  numbering  (in  le4li 
any  advantage.  2;^&,  of  whom  47  have  Scottish  and  6d  IriA 
£AKL  the  most  ancient  title  of  nobility  used  titles.  They  are  styled  by  the  soTereimi  **  richft 
in  Grvut  Britain.  Under  the  early  Saxon  kings  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin,'*  an  apfieUaiiMi 
the  powerful  nobles  to  whose  clmrge  shires  or  attributed  to  IIenr>'  IV.,  who  had  !ii^  own  i««» 
territories  had  been  committed  were  called  tal-  sons  for  riatteriug  the  powerful  earls  with  nearly 
doTNietk,  literally  elder  men  (whence  tlie  mod-  all  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  bv«u  allied  by  bink 
cm  alderman),  a  tenn  equivalent  to  the  Latin  or  marriage,  by  frequent  allusions  to  thvrirUtk«» 
sehior  or  tenator,  and  given  in  Latin  documents  sliip.  They  are  now  created  by  k-tter^  paicai« 
as  princepB^  <lux^  or  eonus.  The  Danes  subse-  in  place  of  the  old  practice  by  which  th<:  Msvvr- 
quently  applied  the  term  €or!<,  wliich  siguified  eign  girded  on  the  sword  of  the  new  earl  and 
oripnally  a  man  of  noble  birth,  as  oprK>!»ed  to  invested  him  with  mantle  and  coronet, 
the  eeorl  or  churl,  to  the  same  men  who  had  EARL  MARSHAL,  an  officer  of  state  in  Ear- 
borne  the  title  of  caUlormen.  The  Saxon  earl  land,  who  direqn  important  ooremonies.  takes 
derived  his  title  solely  from  his  oflice,  which  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  honor,  anm. 
was  originally  in  tlie  gift  of  the  cruwn,  and  in  and  {HNligree,  and  prodaims  the  de«-laratioa  of 
recompense  for  his  tiserviees  received  a  part  of  war  or  of  }>eace.  The  office  wus  ea»tablblied  ia 
the  revenues  of  his  province  to  his  own  use.  tlie  reign  of  Richard  II,,  who  confonvd  it  wn 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  these  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  is 
provinciid  governors  not  only  greatly  enlarged  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hovanl,  th« 
tlieir  authority,  but  claimed  the  dignity  as  he-  head  of  whicli,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the  pn«- 
reditary ;  and  in  tlio  time  of  Edward  the  Con-  ent  earl  marshal  of  England, 
fessor  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  E.VRLE,  Plint,  an  American  inventor,  bora  ia 
5  powerful  carls,  including  Godwin  and  his  sons  T^icester,  Mofis.,  Dec.  17, 1762,  died  thore.  Nov, 
Ilarold  and  Tosti,  of  whom  Harold  bubsequent-  19,  \>^i.  In  1785  he  became  connected  wuh 
ly  usurped  the  throne.  After  thu  Norman  con-  Mr.  Edumnd  Snow  in  the  mauufactuiv  nf  lu- 
quest  the  territorial  posses>ions  of  the  Saxon  chine  and  hand  cards  for  carding  c(>:ton  aad 
nobility  were  declared  forfeited,  and  with  many  wool ;  and  in  179U,  when  Mr.  Sauiui.*!  whiter,  tac 
newly  created  fiefs  were  distributed  among  the  originator  of  cott4>n  factories  in  thid  cuunur. 
chief  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  establishing  his  first  factory  at  PawtnckK. 
thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  counts,  from  thu  he  ap[)lied  to  Mr.  Earle  to  furnish  hiui  wiih 
Latin  coma.  But  this  title  was  very  soon  re-  what  are  technically  termed  twille«l  cardA.  ali 
placed  by  tlie  old  one  of  earl,  while  the  terri-  the  cards  then  maimfacturt'd  iu  this  cx'Ulot 
tor}'  from  which  the  new  dignitary  received  his  being  iilmn.  Mr.  Earle  at  first  made  ihe#  by 
name  or  over  whL'h  ho  exercised  Jurisdiction  hand,  but  soon  invented  tlio  machine  stiii  ta 
was  thencefortli  called  a  county,  instead  of  a  use  for  tlieir  manufacture,  by  which  the  Iai<tr  erf 
shire  as  previously  under  the  Saxons,  and  the  a  man  for  15  hours  could  lie  |K.'rfuniiiiliussrr&r.T 
con.«urt  of  the  earl  l>ecanio  a  ci>unti->s.     Accord-  minutes.     Aside  from  lii-^  invi'i.tivc  crni*.:^  Mr. 

ing  to  Crui^,  there  were  3  eorts  uf  earldoms    Eiirle  deserves  a  recortl  furliisvxtciiMVc  ttli l- 

uuder  the  early  Norman  kings:  the  fi r>t  and  mouts    in   hcience  and  literal iin*. — Tlim,  ■:: 

highest,  where  the  dignity  was  annexed  to  the  American  pliy>ieian,  si*n  of  tin*  i-ri^-vding.  Uts 

possession  of  a  whole  county,  with  thej^/ni  r^-  in  Leicester,  Mil^s.,  Dec.  :il,  iMi'j. .  Wx:  w,k»  c^s- 

j^(i^*<i,  in  which  ciise  the  county  l*ecame  a  cuunty  caivd  at  the  Friends*  yearly  nu-i-tiinr  Uiord^ijr 

palatine,  and  the  person  createtl  earl  of  it  exer-  k-IkkiI  at  ProvidencCf  R.  1.,  when-  )ic  «:i^  >u:i4«- 

cinrd  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  ;  the  next,  tiucntly  employed  as  u  teacher.    \W  roci-ivinl  Lt» 

where  the  earl  was  entitled  to  the  third  {Kirt  diphmiaof  M.D.  in  ls37,  after  whirh  hi*  ^f«-b:  J 

of  the  revenues  of  the  county  court;  and  the  month**  in  London  and  a  vetir  in  Turtv  an<i  -A-tr^* 

third,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  erected  into  a  10  ni«>nths  more  in  travef.  retiirnin;^  to  rh;!«t:i: 

county  and   granted  with   civil   and  criminal  phia  in  ]N)*J.    In  1^4ohe  wasap|M»iiitrii  ri^iots: 

j url*<lict ion  to  In;  held /Mrjirrri7(Uf/i  (//I i MX /"«'//<(-  ]»hysirian  of  tho  iUNino  hospital  :ii   Kru2:k:>ri. 

tatug.    This  statement,  however,  i«»<ij>eii  tocon-  IVnn.,  under  the  care  of  thv  Frii-nd-.  ^\  *.vri-  \k 

troversy,  and  Sir  Harris  NicoltLs  is  of  opini«>n  r«.-ni:tl tied  a  little  more  than  *1  \i-:kr«.     l.-i   1*^44 

that  the  Norman  earls,  excepting  in  the  conn-  he  w:i.<»ap)Nii[iti-d]»h>r<4ciiUi  ti»theu»>,\]..iii  i<tr!i.e 

ties  palatine,  posse;<seiI  n(»  juri'^trH'tion  «iver  the  insme  at   Hl4Nimin::dale.  N.  Y..  u  ln-rx-   i.«    re* 

counties  from  which  they  were  den«iminated,  mained  till  April.  1MI«.  when  he  \i-:!iil  ti,.  vi- 

t  he  dignity  being  of  a  nature  tdti»gi*t  her  ]K*rMin:d.  sane  hit-pitals  of  Knglaml.  iVViun,  (i.n..a:  y. 

At  pre?H:nt  the  title  conveys  no  local  jurisdii*-  Austria,  Tulund,  and  a  part  of  tlto!«t-  ni   }■>»!: « v. 

tion  «ir  revenue,  and  is  no  longer  con ti net  1  to  the  In  1M7  he  decliikitl  an  npiHiinnien;  oi'  i  .-;mi;: 

names  of  counties,  but  mav  bo  deriv».il  fr«>ni  iihv>ii-i:in  !••  ihe  New  Y«irk  citv  lt;i:.i;!.-  r.-i^  iirr. 

tlio>e  of  toHiis  or  villagiS,  or  of  families.     It  hut    accepted   it  \«hen    again  «>tlirt<I   in   1"«.V> 

remained  the  higlK*st  henthttiry  diiniity  in  Kn;r-  He  \\iv<  l>een  a  Minuwhat  vi.inniiih<':?>   wn:«r. 

la[id  until  the  reign  of  Kdwurd  III.,  i%lien  tho  ])rincipally   i[i  the  nuMlical  and  M-ii*ntini-  UM*r- 

lir!*t  dnkeilom  wus  ereated.  and  is  now  the  :'d  naU  and  the  "Journid  «>f  Inf^aiiity.*'     In   l'*4l 

order  4 if  the  Hritioli  noliility,  lieim?  next  K-low  lie  piilir»lied  a  Muall  Vi>lunie  of   |*«>en:^  cfit'* 

that  of  uiarquia,  and  above  that  of  vi!>^'ount.  tied  "MuraLhv>n  and  other  roeiu»;"    tut  ifr^^" 
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ing  that  they  might  eodaingier  his  profeenoiud  The  smface  is  a  fbrtile  plain,  watered  by  Sprhig 
Btanding,  he  withdrew  the  edition  from  the  creek  and  several  of  its  branches,  ana  oc- 
market  very  soon  after  its  publication.  The  copied  by  corn  and  cotton  plantations,  inter- 
same  year  appeared  his  ^' Visit  to  18  Asylums  spersed  with  forests  of  oak  and  yellow  pine. 
for  the  Insane  in  Europe.'*  In  1848  he  pub-  Scarcely  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county, 
lished  the  '^  Histoiy,  Description,  and  Statistics  The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable  along  the  bor- 
of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum."  After  his  re«  der  of  t^  county  by  steamk>ats,  and  the  sraall- 
tnm  from  his  second  European  tour,  he  publish*  er  streams  furnish  good  water  power.  On  the 
ed  in  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Insanity  ^  a  bank  of  Oolamoka  creek  is  one  of  those  remark- 
aeries  of  articles  on  institutions  for  the  insane  able  ancient  mounds  which  have  been  found  in 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  were  subse-  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  76  feet 
qnoitiy  collected  in  a  volume.  Another  series  hig^  witii  a  level  sur&ce  on  the  top  240  by  90 
of  articles  on  *^  Bloodletting  in  Mental  Dis-  feet  in  extent  The  productions  of  the  county 
orders  '^  was  also  pubUshed  in  book  form  in  in  1850  amounted  to  4,854  bales  of  cotton,  228,- 
1854.  His  other  contributions  to  the  medical  087  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  76,877  of  sweet 
and  psychological  journals  are  veiy  numerous,  potatoes.  There  were  16  churches,  1  newspa- 
— ^TaoMAfl^  a  writer  on  law,  brother  of  the  per  office,  and  144  pupils  attending  academies 
preoe^ng^  born  in  Leicester,  Mass:,  April  21,  and  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
1791,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14, 1849.  His  $994,081.  Named  in  honor  of  Peter  Early,  gov- 
early  edooation  was  obtained  at  the  academy  emor  of  Georgia  in  1818.  Capital,  Blakely. 
of  his  native  town.  In  1817  he  removed  to  EARLY,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
Philadelphia,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur-  copal  church  south,  bom  m  Virginia  in  1785.  At 
suits  for  a  few  year%  and  then  having  studied  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Virginia  confbrence, 
law  commenced  the  practice  of  the  profession  and  became  an  itinerant  minister.  He  filled  sue- 
in  that  city,  where  he  was  distinguished  not  cessively  the  offices  of  secretary  of  conference, 
only  for  legal  ability,  but  for  the  wge  amount  presiding  elder,  and  delegate  of  the  general  con- 
of  time  he  bestowed  witiiout  fee  or  reward  in  ference.  At  the  general  conference  of  1846  he 
defending  the  cause  of  the  poor,  often  refusing  was  elected  general  book  agent,  in  which  office 
oases  offering  large  pecuniary  emolument  in  he  continued  until  elected  bishop  in  1854.  As 
order  to  attend  to  those  who  were  unable  to  a  traveller,  revivalist,  and  systematic  preacher, 

Sy.  He  edited  in  succession  the  *'  Oolum-  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  few  equals  in  the 
m  Observer,"  "  Standard,"  "  Pennsylvanian,"  ministry  of  the  southern  Methodist  church, 
and  ^  Mechanics'  Free  Press  and  Reform  Advo-  •  EARTH,  Ihe  planet  upon  which  we  live.  (For 
eate ;"  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  calling  a  its  motions  and  its  relations  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
oonvention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl-  ies,  see  Astbo2k>mt.)  The  ancients,  familiar  with 
vania  in  1837,  was  a  prominent  member  of  it,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  entertained 
and  is  believed  to  have  made  the  original  draft  the  crudest  notions  of  its  form  and  extent.  In 
<^  the  new  constitution.  At  this  time  he  was  so  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  regarded  as  a  flat  cir- 
popular  that  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  de,  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  dark  and  mys- 
was  at  his  command,  but  he  lost  the  support  of  terious  ocean.  The  nations  which  dwelt  upon 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  (the  its  borders  were  called  Cimmerians  and  describ- 
democratio)  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the  ed  as  living  in  perpetual  darkness.  In  every 
right  of  suffrage  to  negroes.  In  1840  he  was  the  direction  the  most  distant  lands  heard  of  were 
candidate  of  tine  liberty  party  for  the  vice-pres-  placed  on  the  margin  of  this  ocean,  so  that  as 
idenoy.  After  that  period  he  mingled  littie  in  geographical  knowledge  increased  its  shores  in 
political  affiiirs,  and  devoted  himself  dmost  en-  like  manner  receded.  The  strait  at  the  pillars 
tirely  to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  published  of  Hercules,  leading  into  the  ocean,  was  for 
work  was  an  ^  Essay  on  Penal  Law,"  written  many  centuries  the  boundary  of  the  earth  to- 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  academy  of  ward  the  west.  The  Black  sea  appears  for  a 
Philadelphia,  and  published  by  the  library  com-  time  to  have  been  the  boundary  in  the  other  di- 
pany.  This  was  followed  by  an  '^  Essay  on  the  rection,  and  Colchis  on  the  margin  of  the  East- 
Kights  of  States  to  alter  and  annul  their  Char-  em  sea.  Ethiopia  reached  the  sea  to  the  south, 
ters,"  a  work  which  elicited  the  approbation  and  the  RiphsDan  mountains  stretched  to  the 
of  Thomas  Jefferson;  a  ^Treatise  on  Railroads  northern  verge  of  the  earth.  The  ancient  He- 
and  Internal  Communications,"  published  in  brews  found  the  same  boundary  to  the  west; 
1880;  a  spelling  book  for  schools,  which  was  but  in  other  directions  they  vaguely  spoke  of 
highly  approved  by  eminent  teachers  in  Phila-  the  "  ends  of  the  earth."  Availing  theniselvea 
delphia  and  vicinity  ;  a  "  Life  of  Benjamin  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Lundy,"  an  eminent  philanthropist  At  t^e  theyhad  in  the  time  of  Solomon  prosecuted  their 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  trading  voyages  through  the  straits  of  Babel- 
history  of  the  French  revolution  and  a  transla-  mandeb  into  the  Indian  ocean,  bringing  home 
tion  of  Sismondi^s  '^  Italian  Republics."  from  expeditions  of  8  years*  duration  tne  pro- 
EARLY,  a  8.  W.  CO  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  ducts  of  tropical  regions ;  while  their  ships  sent 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  westward  toward  the  Atlantic  retumea  laden 
N.  by  Colamoka  creek ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  with  the  tin,  silver,  lead,  and  other  metallic 
in  1862,  8,641,  of  whom  4,211  were  slaves,  products  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain.   The  ex* 
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peditions  of  Alexander  into  Abia  opened  new  of  a  degree  upon  the  saifJAoe  of  the  euth,  ud 

countries  in  the  cas%  and  lar^Eely  extended  the  from  this  to  calcukte  the  whole  circiunfeKncc. 

geography  of  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Romans  hj  their  At  Syene,  in  upper  Xc^Pti  was  a  welL  at  tha 

conqaests  added  di»ooyeries  in  the  other  direo-  bottom  of  which  the  mil  diak  of  the  »nn  wai 

tion ;  but  these,  while  they  removed  fiirther  ofE,  seen  at  noon  of  the  day  of  the  aommer  aoUtioe; 

still  served  to  fix  the  encircling  ocean,  the  mare  at  the  same  time  from  Alexandria,  then  takea 

Un€bro§ym,  as  the  impassable  barrier  and  limit  to  be  on  the  same  meridian,  ita  aninilar  distance 

to  the  land.    At  a  very  early  period  the  astron-  from  the  zenith  was  7°  IS'.      Thirt  was  the 

omcrs  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeansi,  and  measnre  of  the  celestial  are  between  the  tvo 

Greeks   perceived  that  the  heavenly  bodieSi  zeniths,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  whiMt 

while  occu^iying  the  same  positions,  stood  in  dif-  circumference  as  the  distance  between  the  two 

ferent  relations  to  different  points  upon  the  sur-  points  on  the  surface  bore  to  the  circamferawe 

face  of  the  earth.  In  the  school  of  Thales,  Anazi-  of  the  earth.    Presuming  this  distance  to  be 

mandcr,  Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  the  sun  5,000  stadia,  and  7^  12'  being  )V  ^^  ^  circle,  tbs 

dial  was  emithiyed  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  total  circumference  waa  then  250,000  stadia 

sun  in  its  meridional  range,  and  to  determine  the  The  world  known  by  the  reporta  uf  travclkfi 

latitude  of  places,  and  the  division  of  the  year  into  extended  only  about  88,000  atadia  in  a  X.  and  & 

865  days.   The  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  direction ;  and  from  tlie  pillars  of  Ilercnles  :d 

days  at  numerous  places  was  determined  by  the  the  city  of  TliinoB  upon  the  eastern  ooean,  aloec 

Egyptians  with  this  instrument,  and  they  first  his  base  line  drawn  £.  and  W.  across  the  Me£ 

added  6^  days  to  the  older  division  of  the  year  terranean,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  a  greatly  ez- 

into  860  dn^-s.    Thales  (born  at  Miletus,  640  K  aggerated  distance  of  70,000  stadia,  and  ycc  \m 

G.)  perceived  the  error  of  giving  to  the  earth  a  than  I  of  the  whole  circumference.    He  indnl^ 

plane  surface,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  spherical  fig-  only  conjectures  whether  the  remainder  wat  ec- 

nre  and  a  position  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  cupied  entirely  by  the  ocean  he  called  the  At- 

Anaximnnder  believed  it  was  cylindrical ;  and  lantic,  or  consisted  in  part  of  strange  contme&a 

in  the  Pythagorean  cosmo^anhy  the  extraordi-  and  islands.    Posidonius  next  attempted  aaoaa- 

nary  advance  was  made  of  placing  the  sun  in  lar  measurement  by  obser^'ations  of  the  altiude 

tlio  centre  of  the  s\'stem  with  the  earth  moving  of  the  star  Canopua,  when  seen  on  the  meridiaa 

about  it.    But  this  step  was  soon  lust,  and  the  at  Rhodes,  and  again  at  Alexandria.     Findiac  a 

knowledge  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the  earth  difference  of  altitnde  of  7""  Z0\  and  asramiag 

made  but  slow  progress  as  the  limited  obscrva-  the  meridional  distance  of  the  twn  points  to  be 

tions  of  travellers  wore  gradually  accumulated.  6,000  stadia,  he  made  the  whole  cirrnrnfeftset 

A  latitude  observation  is  recorded  of  Meton  and  240,000  stadia.   Of  the  real  valno  of  the  atadioa 

Euctemon  at  Athens,  433  B.  C.  As  commercial  employed  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  and  it  is 

intercourse  was  extended  among  the  nations  and  certain  that  it  was  not,  as  emploved  at  that  time, 

navi^tion  l)ecnmo  an  important  art,  the  splier-  a  fized  dctenninate  measnre.    f  he  great  astitA- 

ical  figure  of  the  earth  must  have  l)ecome  apitar-  omer  Jlippnrchus  of  Rhodes,  born  at   Nice,  in 

entby  the  stime  phenomona  which  arc  now  com-  Bithynia,  140  B.  C,  first  detemuned  the  ]i«^- 

monly  n]>i)eakHltoinpnK>fof  it,  viz. :  the  sinking  tudes  of  places  upon  the  earth  by  the  «^!i(3«» 

of  distant  objects  seen  upon  a  level  plain,  as  the  of  the  moon,  and  produre<l  map:»  nf-K»n  vhich 

sea  below  the  horizon :  the  greater  or  less  elc-  localities  were  de^ignatetl  by  their  latitudes  soi! 

ration  of  the  circuni])olar  stars,  as  the  observer  longitudes.    Thus  a  means  was   furul-htd  cf 

is  further  toward  the  north  or  the  south ;  the  detennining  the  relative  ]H)sitions  iti   ylatv* 

different  angles  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  at  without  the  necessity  of  measurements  uf^un  :i«> 

niMin  of  the  same  day  at  different  ]N)ints  on  the  surface  between   them;  and  afterwiini,  ikUji 

same  meridian;  and  other  appearaiires  of  the  suitable  instruments  should  l>e   contriveii.  U 

same  character.    Tlii'<  fonu  l>eing  reciignized,  it  finding  directly  any  hpf»t  l»eyond  the  k*x  taS 

was  nninril  to  seek  the  measure  ot'  its  rireum-  returning  to  the  Ktcrting|»oint.    Adopt  Ln^tu« 

ferenee,  and  it  U  extremely  prt>baMe  that  at-  principli'S,  Ttoleiny,  tlie  astronomer  a:<d  iTk^c- 

tein]»ts  of  this  kind  were  made  Ik  fore  any  of  ra]>her,  prepare<l  the  most  iH>niiilcte  m.ip  of  the 

those  of  whirh  we  have  account.     Snno  of  the  world  f»*  far  as  it  was  kn4iwn,  dei^i^nntin;*  pUiYS 

measnre^  of  the  most  remote  antiquitv  api>ear  by  their  latitudes  ami  Kingitude^.  and  cau»'.i^ 

to  have  relation  to  the  terrest rial  eirruTnferem*e;  the  meridians  to  approach  each   otlicr  tovsni 

and,  as  stated  by  Iji]>lace,  they  seem  **ti»  indieato  tlie  pole.     For  want  of  accurate  tncA>Tinn.tc>s 

not   only  that  this  Ivn^li    w;is  ver}*  exactly  of  the  lengthof  ad«-^rce,  his  map.  howrwr,  «a* 

known  at  a  very  ancient  |K*ri(Ni,  but  that  it  ha^  very  inii)i'rfe<*t.    Still   it  continued  fx-r  ?:-.s:.t 

aNo  s*»rvetl  as  the  base  of  a  c<unplete  system  of  centuries  to  !>•  the  jrrenl  anth«iriiv  in  pf^'^rraj  hjr . 

njca-upes,  the  ve>tiiresof  wliieh  havo  biH'n  f\nind  and  it  wa-*  not  until  PViR,  when  the  ditfirefscr 

in  Am.-l  and  Kin'j»t/*    Aristotle  states  th.<it  he-  of  longitude  bet wet-n  Marseilles*  am!  Air jj»j  w** 

f«ire  hi*  time  the  circumfercnre  had  In^en  deter-  found  to  lie  only  ftO^  in  place  of  4o\  as  tv]  r».- 

mined   by  matheinaticiano  at  4*h».ooii   fstailin.  senti*d  uitoii  the  map,  it  U<'aiiK*  appari-nt  :hi: 

Knitosthene4,  wlio  lived  the  next  century  at\cr  mon*  fK'rtect  ob!H.T vat  ions  for  longitudes  Ein< 

Ari«totle.  .npfnar*  to  have   been   the  tir»t   to  l*e  adopt vd  than  th«»se  of  the  ancienL«w     T^ 

clearly  jH?rceivo  the  true  ineth<Hl  of  applying;  uncvrtuinty  f>f  the  re^ults obtained  by  ob*4<ri;xi^ 

a*<tronoinical  observations  to  tiio  measurement  ecliI>^es  of  the  moon  was  6oi»u  perceived,  and  at 
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last  fhe  sc^gestion  of  Galileo  was  adopted  of  the  eqaator  and  there  aoomnnkte  them  in  a 
observing  tne  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  belt)  increasing  the  eqnatoiial  diameter.  New- 
In  the  9th  centnrj  an  attempt  was  made  by  di-  ton  oaloolated  that  to  maintain  the  hydrostatic 
rection  of  the  cdiph  Al  Mamon,  who  reigned  equilibrlnm  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the 
at  Bagdad  from  818  to  883,  to  determine  the  e<]Qatorial  diameter  mnst  be  as  280  to  381. 
length  of  a  decree  of  latitude.  His  mathemi^  Richer,  who  was  sent  by  the  academy  of 
ticians  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and,  sciences  of  Paris  to  Cayenne  in  1672,  observed 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  separated  that  the  pendulum  which  vibrated  seconds  in 
in  two  parties,  travelling  in  opposite  directions  Paris  lost  about  2^  minutes  daily  at  Cayenne, 
till  they  found  a  difference  of  altitude  of  one  This  fact,  as  Newton  explained  in  his  Prinei- 
degree.  They  made  the  distance  upon  the  sur^  pia^  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  reduction 
fauce  the  same  as  that  given  by  Ptolemy,  prob-  of  the  force  of  gravity,  either  by  dSEect  of  the 
ably  adopting  his  oondusion,  which  they  were  centrifugal  force  or  of  increased  distance  from 
set  to  verify.  From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  centre.  The  deductions  of  Newton  koSl 
the  16th  century  no  further  attention  was  (riven  Huyghens  that  the  earth  was  a  spheroid  like  that 
to  ascertidnlng  the  dimensions  and  true  ngure  already  observed  of  Jupiter,  flattened  at  the 
of  the  earth  by  astronomical  observations ;  but  poles,  conflicting  with  the  opposite  oondnsioDS 
vast  accessions  of  geographical  knowledge  were  of  the  first  Cassini,  induced  the  academy  of 
made  by  the  enterprise  of  the  navigators  of  this  sciences  to  cause  exact  measurements  of  men- 
period.  They  at  last  solved  the  mystery  of  the  dional  arcs  to  be  made  both  near  the  equatqr 
mate  tenebrotum.  The  next  attempt  to  deter-  and  the  polar  circle.  The  celebrated  commis- 
roine  the  circumference  was  made  by  Femel,  a  sion  of  their  members  left  Paris  in  1735,  Bon- 
French  physician,  who  died  in  1558.  In  the  want  guer,  La  Condamine,  and  Codin  to  join  in  Pern 
of  exact  surveys,  by  which  the  true  distance  be-  the  officers  appointed  by  Spain,  Antonio  d'Ul- 
tween  places  might  be  known,  he  measured  the  loa  and  Jorge  Juan ;  and  Maupertuis  with  4 
space  between  Paris  and  Amiens  by  the  number  others  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where 
cf  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel,  and  mak-  they  were  joined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer 
ing  his  observations  for  latitude  he  made  the  Celsius.  Ten  years  were  spent  by  the  party  in 
length  of  a  degree  67,070  French  toises ;  a  re-  Peru  in  the  measurement  of  an  are  of  over  8^ 
manubly  dose  approximation  to  the  actual  in  length,  extending  from  lat.  2'  3"  N.  to  8^  4' 
length.  'WmebrordSnell,  a  mathematical  teacher  82"  8.  In  2  measuremeuts  of  the  original 
of  nolland,  made  in  1617  a  similar  attempt  base  the  difference  was  hardly  2^  inches;  and 
between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  a  second  base  of  5,259  toises  differed  when 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  a  system  of  triangu-  measured  less  than  a  toise  from  its  length  as 
lation  to  expedite  his  geodetic  measurements,  calculated  from  the  triangles.  The  length  of 
His  instrument  for  observing  angles  was  a  quad-  the  degree  at  the  equator,  reduced  to  the  level 
rant  of  5^  feet  radius.  As  afterward  corrected  of  the  sea,  was  calculated  by  Bonguer  at  56,758 
by  Muschenbroek,  the  length  was  67,088  toises.  toises,  or  862,912  feet ;  by  La  Condamine,  at 
In  1685  Norwood  in  En^and  repeated  the  ex-  66,749  toises ;  and  by  Ulloa,  at  66,768  toises. 
periment,  measuring  along  the  road  the  distance  The  northern  party  found  a  place  for  their 
Detween  London  and  Yok,  making  the  degree  operations  between  Tomea  in  Lapland  and  the 
867,176  feet^  or  57,800  toises.  Toward  the  close  mountam  of  Eittis,  57'  29.6"  further  north,  in 
of  the  same  century  Picard  first  applied  the  tele-  lat  66^  48'  22".  The  difference  of  ktitude 
scope  attached  to  a  quadrant,  and  furnished  with  being  determined,  they  measured  a  base  line 
cross  wires,  to  observe  the  angles  for  his  tri-  upon  the  frozen  rivers,  2  measurements  giving 
angnlation,  and  twioe  measured  iMtween  Amiens  a  difference  of  only  about  4  inches.  The  arc 
and  Malvoisine  with  wooden  perches  a  base  of  being  then  determined,  it  was  found  to  give  57,- 
5,668  toises,  or  nearly  7  m.  in  length,  employ-  422  toises  to  the  degree.  With  this  result  th^ 
ing  also  at  the  other  extremity  a  base  of  verifi-  returned  to  France,  being  absent  only  16  months, 
cation  of  8,902  toises.  The  celestial  arc  of  The  greater  length  of  the  degrees  as  they  ap- 
1^  22'  65"  was  measured  by  a  sector  of  10  feet  proach  the  poles  was  thus  established,  and 
radius.  He  made  the  degree  57,060  toises,  a  consequently  the  greater  equatorial  than  polar 
result  very  nearly  accurate,  attained  by  a  for-  diameter  of  the  earth.  Multiplied  measurements 
innate  compensation  of  errors  in  hu  method  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  now  became  im- 
and  in  his  standard  of  measure.  In  1718  the  portant  to  determine  its  true  figure.  They  hare 
second  Cassini  published  a  work  upon  the  mag-  been  made  in  various  countries,  and  confirm 
idtnde  and  figure  of  the  earth,  witn  an  account  the  general  conclusions  of  Huyghens  and  New- 
of  measurements  further  north  and  south  on  ton.  La  Caille^s  measurement  at  the  cape  of 
Picard^s  line  made  by  La  Hire  and  himself.  Cood  Hope  in  1751,  the  only  one  in  the  south- 
About  the  time  of  Picard's  observations  the  em  hemisphere,  presented  anomalies,  or  showed 
question  began  to  be  agitated,  whether  the  form  great  irr^nlarity  in  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
of  the  earth  was  really  that  of  a  true  sphere,  which  were  not  explained  tUU,  nearly  a  centnry 
The  tendency  of  the  centrifdgal  force  of  bodies  afterward,  the  arc  was  remeasnred  with  great 
revolving  upon  their  axis,  established  by  Huy-  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govem- 
gfaens  and  Newton,  mnst  evidently  be  to  throw  ment,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  discrepancy  was 
their  movable  particles  from  the  poles  toward  owing  principally  to  the  deviation  of  the  plumb 
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UoDortitCWllabrattnictionoftbeBUMof  th«  bj  mean"  of  anotbeE 

noTtntain  new  l)v.    In  NorUi  Amwrica  tlie  first  Fonnaitwrn,  ilUtont 

meBBnnniMit  of' Urn  oliwMlw  wm  by  Movon  kirk,  it*  uunliera  «« 

VhI  DbtanUlTM-'C,  on  tbupeniiuuLkbetweua  uxl«iu>iua  aflWted  I 

DvlawAn  and  OhMBpoake  hiij*.    Th«  aiv  wm  obtiKiied  no  Ultta,  v 

taeoMiTed  thnmgkaut  wilb  woodw  nxU,  auA  tuitrr,  ofjtiol  to  tb« 

Ihe  dogroA  tn  meta  Ut  SE)°  IS'  «w  fouui)  la  b«  vuuM  dilTer  iwarodj 

MS.TTI  bet,  Of  Ott.HOe  Enfditb  uiltni.    It  bu  glv«n  It.   A  •ingulari 

ncr«r  b««ii  n^lp08cd  tbal.  tlji«  wu  it  tct^  ex-  loms  portiotia  of  lU 

ad  tueABureDMiit,  but  ita  noranicj  luis  nol  been  served  io  the  EoglU 

diaprovad.    In  ITM  muaituranentii  wen  oom-  portiunB  were  waaU 

moulded  liwcer  than  any  eTor  before  undertaken  ei  the  degrees  appa 

ft<r  the  purpoM  (if  aocuralfJ}'  drt«7mlning  the  equator.     Thta  isati| 

dllEoraDoo  t»  loniplnda  between  tliu  ubeerralo-  dwturbiog  cause,  M^ 

ric«  at  Paria  and  Ureenwioh.    lD*trutn«D(a  of  deasitj  of  the  iVnlO^ 

gfttU  aU«  mod  IsiproTOil  oonatruotion  nero  ra^  utrinui  in  dm  upnn  tfai 

pared  eipraMl;  for  tbii  work,  and  tbc  base  line  a  ilight  annrtnia^, 

of  E7,40i  foet  upca  ilouuslow  heath  wa«  in«as-  valt  ubtaiued,  and^ 

and  ooce  with  wooden  rods  (tf  30  feet  leniitli,  oi  the  polar  bo  iba  e 

•bd  oooe  wHth  gtaaa  rod*  of  tlie  nme  length  in  The  length  of  the  <|i 

^mot.    The  )nactian  of  the  trionglaa  on  the  tonnd  to  be  SilSU 

two  Mm  ya*  ooraplat«d  in  1788 ;  but  the  ojier-  tuoaMih>aieut»  wbicfi 

la  tUo  Eudiah  aide  were  regarded  only  as  of  the  meridian,  tM 


a  jiurtiuDof  tiiomll  RUTToy  of  the  Uland  to  b«    raodnctod  in  Hindi 
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(>rwRrd  carried  ouL   Still  inure  ei(«uiiiTu  lur-  Unaaliuuof  tb«w 

«efs  were  euinineiuvd  Ln  France  In  lT9t,  with  toa  iu  the  uarly  p 

ibe  uljeet  of  obtiuning  the  exact  Itfitnlh  of  tho  and  tbo««  by  Slran 

qeadrant  of  the  meridlau,  in  ordvr  U>  wake  luo  lattnr  commenced  1 

of  a  d«fiMte(>art  of  this  natural  and  twnuaatiat  ISOU).    A   uuall  an 

onantil)'  a*  a  rtandord  for  all  linear  inca^ure*.  nwnr  Mailroa  by  OkL* 

Til*  p«ndnliun  vibrating  aauooda  in  Mme  do-  oommencvd  from  E 

taniUMd  latitude  bad  bMaproiNMudaanineana  treiuily  of  tlio  pan} 

«tf  fluniahiDg  an  nnetiaiimablo  inewura,  bat  it  aod  eituuded  to  D 

vaa  ftiren  up  bacanao  M  it*  dfip<KtdMi«<  apon  After  Larobton's  d< 

tlia  ciamaiit  of  tioM,  the  mea*iu«  of  whlcb  b  mrricd  the  work«aJ 

■rbitrarr,  and  ita  MixagMimal  diviaiooa  are  ii>>  In  ieS9,  after  an  ig 

Bdnii««ible  a*  Iha  foundatlcu  of  a  systom  of  and  contiikned  till  11 

duoiinal  ineMnrM.    Local   catuaa  alsA,  aa  the  ana,  laL   Stf"  80'  41 

yeologiral  atracturo  of  tbe  locality,  aHoet  the  (1,477  m.).     F.Tory 

rate  of  ita  vibraiii^a.    Tbe  length  of  the  fitA-  the  nio»t  perfect  Ltiai 

nmi  <if  the  oaeridlan,  not  being  liUila  to  tlisM  insure  the  utiuoal  M 

ob.|ecUoDa,wa«adoptodinstcad,andaa«>racai-  tng  the  natnral  ^ 

iit«Tnent  vaa  carr^  out  un  tbe  meridian  of  haat,  raina,  and  thle 

Paria  under  tlia  dbitiagaiah«d  wtroDouMrrs  !>»-  of  tbe  plaiua,  and  I 

lambf*  and  lEM^in,  and  the  work  was  not  in-  Janiileo,  tbe  rwiilta  < 

larraptad  ^j  the  political  diaantaniutiwu  at  Tcriflcacinn  indicati 

tfca  jaws  ITfrS,  ITBS,  and  lT0i.    The  line  was  been  attained  in  it 

oxleodcd  aeroaa  France  ft^ui  Dunkirk  to  Barci«-  inenia.    TbewhuUi 

Jona,  inaUng  an  arc  of  about  'f,  and  every  naviao  arc  in  from 

onoantion  wb*  taken  to  imare  Ibo  mort  per-  the  Danube,  in  lat. ' 

sbel  aoooracr  la  the  meaiorvmcota.    The  ba»e  nark,  kt.  70'  40'. 

Una  near  ParIa  irn«  tnnta  than  7  m.  In  length  from  Tucnea  (4'  41 

WfnA  tolaaa),  and  another  of  voriflcatiDa  «f  Swedkliand  Korwaf 

SOOIW  ttdata  n«ar  the  aoulhare  tnrctnitj  of  Uirongboot  the  win 

ift  are  di&rad  hf  meaanramaul  Icae  tluo  a  fi>ut  tnarkahlj'  favmhl* 

In  iMwth  from  Ha  «xMit  cakulated  Stom  iht  vork,  un  auoouul « 

Manfpaa  extaodbig  ftvn  Iho  fit*  laws  dmm  reculariilaaof  aorlb* 

tiian  486  m.   djataoL    Thgugb  thia  ai«  tfana  tDNaia  q>readin(  a 

detennlnad  waa  aaSeicnt  tar  Um  pnipoM  r»-  rawbrnd  it  necMan; 

qaifvd,  tlta  FVxaeb  aatnMuoHD  in  1806,  after  ^TaUd  atalloni;   i 

an  laAerral  at  8  jmn,  btfSB  toCKRT  the  nieaa-  tnwrdlnarjr  rcfraada 

nreiMnt  aUU  fbrtiior  aontb,  Blot  and  Ar««o  ad  to  Uw  dUBcvliia 

dlTMtinft  tlie  work  tAer  tbe  dcMli  of  ILtAtia.  and  Ibat  a<  Uladod 

Tbe  Uaad  of  iTlea  la  ilia  UadiiernuMan  waa  lar^  pmbtt  of  tbft 

cnonectad  with  the  amMn  by  a  tilaniEle,  one  Uavins  only  Um  do 

side  of  whidi  «xoeeded  lu4  aa.  in  kagth ;  and  tt"  2u'  uameamrwi 
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The  Prench  arc,  extending  from  lat.  88**  40'  oity  thus  obtained  is  generallj^fy  or  i^^j,  differ* 

to  51°,  fills  np  a  portion  of  this  gap,  and  they  en t  valaes  being  allowed  for  the  rate  of  increase 

all  together  anord  abundant  data  for  an  exact  in  the  density  of  the  earth  from  the  surface  to- 

computation  of  the  curvature  of  the  meridian ;  Ward  the  centre.  Degrees  of  longitude  might  bo 

and  this  is  rendered  the  more  certain  from  the  measured  instead  of  latitude  for  determining  the 

standards  of  length  used  in  India  and  Rns-  figure  of  the  earth ;  but  the  difficulty  would  be 

sia  having  been  direodv  compared.    Other  arcs  in  the  precise  estimation  of  differences  of  longi- 

have  been  measured  oy  Bessd  and  Bayer  in  tude  in  the  celestial  arc.    The  close  approach  of 

Prussia ;  Schumacher  in  Denmark ;  Gauss  in  the  earth  in  its  general  form  to  the  figure  of  hy- 

Hanover ;  beside  a  few  others  of  less  import  drostatic  equilibrium  forcibly  suggests  the  prob* 

The  longest  arc  measured  in  the  prog^ress  of  the  ability  of  the  particles  whidi  compose  its  mass 

U.  S.  coast  survev  is  one  of  8i°,  extending  from  having  been  in  condition  to  move  freely  toge- 

Nantucket  to  Mount  Blue  in  Maine.    Great  ther  under  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  foroe 

confidence  is  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  this  meas-  and  their  mutual  attractions.    The  conditions 

nrement,  from  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  that  now  obtain  upon  the  outer  portion  of  the 

triangulation  is  conducted.    The  work  is  not  earth  in  the  mobility  and  transporting  power  of 

yet  quite  completed.    An  arc  of  parallel  will  its  waters,  which  cover  f  of  its  surface,  may  bo 

also  be  measured  along  the  Mexican  gulf. — ^From  regarded  as  sufficient  to  give,  in  long  periods  of 

the  various  measurements  that  have  been  al-  time,  the  observed  external  form ;  but  the  indi- 

ready  made,  different  values  have  been  calcu-  cations  afforded  by  the  pendulum  of  regularly 

lated  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or  the  pro-  increasing  gravity  from  the  equator  toward  the 

portions  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diam-  poles,  {and  hence  of  symmetrical  arrangement 

eters.     Prof.  Airy,  before  the  completion  of  of  the  layers  throughout,  imply  the  existence 

the  recent  surveys,  found  the  ellipticity  ^^^,  and  of  similar  conditions  during  the  entirejperiod  of 

Bessel  afterward  made  it  ^jU.    The  French  and  the  construction  of  the  earth. — ^The  rorm  and 

Indian  arcs  glre  a  smdler  ellipticity,  as  « f^,  but  dimensions  of  the  earth  being  obtained,  calculaf 

the  Russian,  it  is  tliought,  will  be  about  5  J  ^.  Hie  tions  respecting  its  density  or  weight  maybe 

follo^^ng  statement  presents  the  average  of  sev-  made  by  severfu  distinct  methods.  The  one  first 

eral  of  the  measurements  :  Equatorial  diameter,  applied  was  originally  suggested  by  Bouguer — a 

41,843,880  feet,  or  7,924.^8  miles  ;  polar  di-  comparison  of  the  attractive  power  of  a  monnr- 

ameter,  41,704,788  feet,  or  7,898.684  miles;  tain  of  known  dimensions  and  density  with  that 

difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression,  of  the  earth  of  known  dimensions,  whence  its 

188,542  feet,  or  26.289  miles;  ratio  of  diam-  density  might  be  computed.    Newton  had  al- 

eters,  802.026  :  801,026 ;  ellipticity,  ^irr^im  i  ready  estimated  that  a  hemispherical  mountain 

length  of  degree   at  equator,  862,782  feet;  8  m.  high  and  with  a  base  of  6  m.  diameter 

length  of  degree  at  lat.  45^,  864,548.5  feet  would  cause  a  plummet  to  be  deflected  1'  18" 

Profs.  Any  and  Bessel,  calculating  from  different  from  the  yertical.    In  making  the  trial  the 

sets  of  measurements,  obtained  the  foUowing  plummet  is  attached  to  a  delicate  astronomical 

results:  instrument,  with  which  observations  are  made 


Kqastorial  dbuneter. 

Polar  dl»met«r 

FoUr  oumpreMlon . . . 


oumpreM 
of  duunet 


Batio  of  duunetera 


Aiiy,  ihOm. 


7,925.643 
7,899.170 
20.478 
299.83  to  293.88 


to  determine  the  meridian  altitudes  of  stars  near 

^•— *'  the  mountain,  and  on  the  same  parallel  at  a  dis- 

7,92.^604        tance  accurately  determined  and  sufficiently  far 

7^899.114        off  to  be  beyond  its  influence.    The  difference 

299 1510*298.10    ^^  ^^  ^  altitudes  shows  the  power  of  attraction. 

Observations  are  sometimes  made  from  stations 


The  ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  always  expressed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  re- 
by  a  larger  fkraction  than  the  above  when  com-  suit  is  tiien  obtained  by  a  different  plan  from 
puted  from  observations  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  above.  Bouguer,  in  1788,  observed  the  in- 
the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes.  It  is  vari-  fluence  of  Ohimborazo  in  deflecting  the  plummet, 
ously  given  from  7,V- J  ^  TvVi*  These observa-  and  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  compute  its 
tions  have  been  maae  at  so  large  a  number  of  amount  from  observations  made  at  2  stations  on 
places,  that  the  effects  of  local  causes  of  irregu-  tibe  S.  side  only.  In  1772  Dr.  Maskelyne  pro- 
larity  would  be  expected  to  disappear ;  yet  posed  to  the  royal  society  to  tir  the  experiment 
there  is  an  unexplained  discrepancy  with  the  upon  some  mountain  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
results  of  the  geodetic  method.  This  is  per-  society  thereupon  appointed  a  ^'  committee  of 
haps  owing  in  part  to  the  variable  resistance  attraction,"  including  in  it,  with  Maskelyne, 
opposed  by  air  of  different  densities,  the  effect  Cavendish,  Franklin,  and  Horsley.  Mr.  Charles 
of  which  can  be  obviated  by  conducting  the  ex-  Mason  was  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  a 
periments  in  a  vacuum.  The  ellipticity  has  also  proper  hiU,  and  finaUy  Schehallien  in  Perthshire, 
been  calculated  from  some  irregularities  in  the  Scotland,  was  fixed  upon.  The  primary  meas- 
motions  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the  equatorial  nrements  were  made  by  Mason  m  1774,  to  de- 
protuberance  ;  and  it  may  well  be  remarked  as  termine  the  distance  apart  of  the  stations  to  be 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  from  this  source  a  used,  one  on  the  N.  ard  the  other  on  the  S.  side 
strong  confirmation  should  be  afforded  of  the  of  the  hill,  under  similar  slopes.  By  triangu- 
correctness  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  lating.  Dr.  Maskelyne  found  this  distance  to  be 
measures  of  the  meridional  arcs.    The  eUipti-  4^864.4  feet,  corresponding  in  that  latitude  to  a 
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meridional  arc  of  42.94".    But  by  837  obeerra-    the  centre ;  either  at  the  ninmit  and  hue  of  a 
tions  the  ditferenoe  of  latitade  appeared  to  be    mountain,  or  on  Uie  sarlaoe  and  at  a  eonsideraUe 


eartli  was  compated  to  be  to  tliat  of  the  hill  as  the  result    Professor  Airy  made  a  similar  ci- 

17,804  :  9,933.    Dr.  Playfiur,  after  carefully  ex-  periment  at  the  Barton  coal  pity  near  Sooth 

amiiiing  the  geological  structure  of  the  hill,  Shields,  in  1854.    lie  found  that  a  pcndnlva 

made  the  probable  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  vibrating  seconds  at  the  surface  leuned  Si  sce- 

earth  to  be  between  4.56  and  4.87.    By  a  sim-  ends  per  day  at  the  depth  of  1,200  feet ; 


liar  exiierimcnt  made  by  Col.  James,  superin-  ho  hence  computed  the  density  of  the  earth  la 

tendent  of  the  ordnance  surrey,  at  Aitliur's  be  6.565.    Sir  John  Herschd  C^  OotliB^  of 

Seat,  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  has  been  Astronomy,*'  6th  ed.,  p.  569)  thna  prescoti  thi 

found  to  be  5.316. — A  second  method  of  esti-  final  result  of  the  whole  inquiry:  **'  llie  dcositMB 

mating  the  density  of  Uie  e^urth  is  by  an  ex-  concluded  being  arranged  in  tha  order  of  mag- 

periment  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful,  in  nitude : 

which  the  attractive  power  of  small  spheres  BchehriUen  experimeiit.  by  VmAAji^  ealcnbtod  hr 

of  known  weight  is  weighed  and  compared       Piay&ir D=«ni 

with  that  of  the  earth.    The  principle  of  this  ^•^^"/cjj]^.  I*.*!*!"!""! ."".  ^!.  !;*"!*.  .^f!*!^.  V.  en 

meUiod  has  also  been  recognized  by  Newton,  coi.  Juaet^'irom'miinetim'ti^A^             V.\V. '.'. . '. ^m 

in  his  observation  that  the  attraction  at  the  }S****'J'P"****?.?'^^»^'^2l!?J\Pri^ 

1m               1          •     ji     ^1 £a.  .^.i: Cavendiah,  KMilt  &4S  corrected  bj  Mr.  ttallj  •  iweom. 

surface  of  any  sphere  is  directly  as  ito  radius,       ,,at«tion /. 9l«s» 

but  incomparablv  less  than  its  tendency  to-    Bidij'i  wpetiuon  or  Cawndtoh  experiment &«• 

ward  the  earth,  or  in  other  woids,  ito  weight.    Airy.  fhm.  pcndmum  m  lUrton  cod  pit ua 

The  experiment  was  devised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.    Oenerd  meui Ma 

Michell,  who  also  prepared  the  apparatus  with    Mewi  uf  gn..u»t  mod  k^ urn 

which  it  was  first  conducted  by  Cavendish  ("Phi-  calculating  on  5^  as  a  result  raflSciently  a|^ 
losophical  Transactions,^'  1798).  Two  balls  of  proximative  and  convenient  for  memory  ;<akiz^ 
lead  of  about  2  inches  diameter  were  fixed  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth«  consSdered  m 
one  at  each  end  of  a  slender  wooden  rod  6  feet  a  sphere,  at  7,912.41  m.,  and  tho  weight  of  a 
long,  which  was  susuended  by  a  fine  wire  40  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62.3211  lbs. ;  wo  find  for 
inches  long  attachea  to  the  centre  of  the  rod.  its  solid  content  in  cubic  milesi  259,373  niUiottk 
At  each  extremity  of  a  support  of  the  length  of  and  for  its  weight  in  tons  of  2,S40  Iba.  avMnL 
the  rod  was  phiced  a  leaden  sphere  of  174  lbs.  each,  6,842  trillions  (=5842x10^*).*'  All  th««e 
weight;  and  the  support  was  adjusted  upon  a  experiments  give  a  less  density  to  the  earth  thta 
centre  exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  re<]nircd  by  the  somewhat 
8us|)cnded  above  it,  so  that  the  great  balls  could  compressible  nature  of  ita  materials,  and  to  ci- 
bo  swung  around  and  prcivnt  their  opposite  plain  this  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  hiirh  de- 
sides  in  turn  to  opposite  sides  of  the  smaller  gree  of  temi>oniture  in  the  interior  is  apf  lealetl  U) 
balls.  When  brought  near  to  tho  latter  as  they  by  some  a;*  presenting  a  t>ut!iciont  couDtomcticx 
swung  at  rest^  protected  bv  a  glass  case  from  indnence.  llie  probabilities  of  the  exircconc^  of 
currents  of  air,  they  turned  toward  the  largo  such  conditions  have  been  consiflere<l  in  the 
ball^,  slightly  twisting  tlie  wire  till  its  torsion  article  Central  Heat. — The  various  drn^j^cf 
equalled  the  attractive  force.  This  observation  of  the  eiuth*s  surface  are  described  in  thi'  art»-i« 
being  made  tlirough  a  telescope  at  a  little  dis-  Geot.raimiv  ;  itsstnicture  is  treat e^l  in  Cie>arii-.T. 
tanoeutftuavdid  disturbing  influences,  the  largo  See  also  PnTsuAi.  (.tcoctRAniT.  The  raMvr: 
balls  were  then  niovc'<i  round,  and  a  himihir  may  l»e  further  studied  in  tiio  fuUowioir  wi>rk<i: 
measure  of  the  movement  was  mode  on  tho  Stetfens,  Jitifnhjf  z»tr  innrrn  ytftuiymrMtit* 
other  side.  Cavendish  after  a  long  scries  of  dir  AW^  dWrlin,  iHOl);  liitter,  /ii>  A^n/i^Mic 
triulsfouiuitheattraotivc  f«>rcee<)uul  to  isVyof  im  Vtrhaitui***'  :ur  Xtttttr  utui  (rt»rhirhu  im 
a  grain  weight,  tho  centres  of  the  bulls  l»eing  Mtnurhtn  (I^'rlin,  17  vols.,  1832**52:  iii>t  tc! 
8.85  inches  apart,  and  he  coin]>uted  from  tliis  complete),  and  other  writings  of  tlie  Mime  ko- 
tlie  density  of  the  earth  to  K*  5.48  times  that  thor;  Steinhuser.  X*ur  lifrrchnung tUr  lunr^ 
of  water.  The  experiment  has  K'en  n*peated  »ionen  df»  HrtUphiimiU  (Vienna,  lJ»5S>:  Ilur- 
by  Ueich  of  FreilKTg  and  Baily  of  Ix)ndoii,  tho  niei"«ter,  (ir»rhirhU'  dtr  S^hiipfumj  k\jc\\^\c,  vtii 
latter  making  more  than  2.<KK)  oWrvations.  ed.  isriCt):  S.'nidlK*nrer,  Ihr  En{l'»'»rprr  (  IIat.- 
Hei<'h  made  the  density  5.44.  and  l>v  a  still  over,  iK'ii*)):  liep.'hnns.  IWim  tH'tn  toh  lier  A*^v 
later  trial  ('MMiilosophical  Magazine/^  Mnn'h,  VfiMi  MJerliii,  1n.>7,  parti  Hi-i;li;  Nowtoc - 
ISoGk.j.'iS.  Haily  found  it  5.(it{.  It  is  remark-  Prhiripoi :  I  Jij»hice, '*  Sv^tem  of  tin*  WorM.  " 
able  that  Xewton  should  have  f4ati'<l  iu  his  IIarte*s  tr:in>hition;  HumUiMt,  **  C«»-<iiu>«"  S 
Prinripia  (iii.  prop.  10)  that  the  quantity  of  vols.,  1^^4-^'i^<);  (Jnvot,  "K:irth  and  M:»r. " 
matter  in  the  earth  is  probably  5  or  (i  times  (revised  eiiitton.  Ho>tiiii,  l^OS);  Sir  John  K. 
what  it  would  U'  if  all  were  water.  Anotlter  W.  Horsehel.  "Outlines  of  A^cruIlumy'*  (5r*h 
melhod  <if  deteniiiiiing  the  density  is  by  com-  ed.,  \>^T\iK\, 

jmriMm  of  the  dilFerenl  rates  of  viliratlon  of  K.MJTII  WOKM  (/»/w»AriVp/j/frrv>ifriJ.  IJtn.l, 

the  same  jieudulum  ut  dillerent  distances  from  an  articulate  animal  belonging  to  the  a  bronchi- 
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ate  division  of  the  dbw  of  annelids,  (SeeAnvB*  but  Dr.  Williams  (in  his '*B^)ort  on  the  British 
UDA,  for  the  oharaoters  of  the  dass.^  Thisirell-  Annelida"  to  the  British  assooiation,  in  1851) 
known  worm  has  a  long,  cylindrical,  contractile  oonsiders  them  as  utero-  ovaria.  The  lumhrki  r&- 
body,  divided  into  many  apparent  rings  (some-  prodnoe  by  seznal  organs^  their  eggs  are  spher* 
times  150)  by  transverse  wrinklings ;  die  inter<*  loal  and  present  nothing  remarkable ;  both  sexes 
nal  surface  of  tiie  mnsonlar  envelope  sends  off  are  united  in  the  same  individual.  During  the 
annukr  septa,  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  body  breeding  season,  from  6  to  9  of  the  segments 
into  as  many  chambers  as  there  are  segments,  (from  the  26th  to  the  d7th,  as  generally  de- 
the  partitions  having  openings  which  allow  the  scribed)  are  developed  into  a  kind  of  collar, 
passage  ofthe  contents  ofthe  general  cavity  from  nearly  surrounding  the  body,  by  which  these 
one  chamber  to  the  others.  Each  segment  is  pro*  animals  seize  each  other  during  coition ;  its  com- 
vided  with  setm  or  bristles,  beginning  at  the  14th  ponent  glandular  foUicles  secrete  a  whitish  viscid 
ringfrom  the  head,  4on  each  fflde,  united  in  pairs,  fluid,  probably  used  for  the  formation  of  ti^eir 
fiNrminff  8  longitudinal  rows,  of  which  4  are  lat-  cocoons  or  egg-cases.  According  to  Dufour, 
end  and  4  inferior ;  they  are  short  and  rough,  and  these  oocoons  have  a  long  narrow  neck,  eadi,  in 
are  used  as  fulcra  during  creeping  or  climbing  in  the  large  species,  containing  from  1  to  6  eggs ; 
the  ground.  The  sense  of  touch  is  very  acute,  the  statement  of  Montdgre  Uiat  the.  young  are 
as  is  shown  by  the  quickness  with  which  they  bom  alive  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ob^rva- 
retire  into  the  ground  when  touched,  or  at  the  tions  of  Dr.  Williams  (op,  ciL\  who  says  that 
jar  produced  by  an  approaching  footstep ;  the  they  escape  fix>m  the  egg  before  leaving  the 
sense  is  believed  to  be  most  acute  towu^  the  body  of  the  parent ;  these  conflicting  opinions 
head,  especially  in  the  Ist  segment  The  eyes  have  been  reconciled  by  some  authors  by  calling 
are  wanting.  The  mouth  is  near  the  anterior  these  animals  ovo-viviparous,  producing  their 
extremity  of  the  body,  without  teeth,  with  2  young  sometimes  completely  formed,  and  at 
somewhat  prominent  lips;  the  pharynx  is  simple,  others  surrounded  by  their  egg-like  envelope; 
short,  and  muscular,  the  oesophagus  narrow,  the  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  leech,  most  lumbriei 
stomach  very  muscular,  and  the  intestine  short,  lay  oviferous  capsules,  fringed  at  the  ends,  in 
strmght,  ooii^tricted  by  the  muscular  septa,  and  which  the  young  are  developed  without  under- 
opening  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  going  metamorphosis.  It  seems  certain  from 
The  blood  is  red,  and  the  circulation  is  complete  the  experiments  of  Dufour  (Annates  dea  Bcieneei 
and  closed ;  the  several  pairs  of  simple  trans-  naturellesy  t.  v.  p.  17,  and  t.  xiv.  p.  216, 1st  series) 
verse  canals,  situated  above  the  stomach,  whose  that  the  earth  worm  reproduces  by  means  of 
pulsations  may  be  distinctly  seen,  may  be  con-  eggs;  he  describes  them  as  an  inch  in  length, 
sidered  the  heart.  The  dorsal  vessel  lies  upon  of  a  comeo-membranous  consistence,  deposited 
the  intestinal  canal  enveloped  in  the  hepatic  tis-  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  frx>m  6  inches  to  6 
sue.  The  blood,  though  red,  is  quite  different  feet,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  neither  inxm- 
from  that  ci  the  vertebrates ;  according  to  8ie>  dated  nor  too  dry,  isolated,  and  each  egg  con- 
bold,  it  contains  colorless,  spherical,  unequal-riz-  taining  1  or  2  young.  In  this  case  the  eggs  cannot 
ed  granular  globules ;  these,  Quatre&ges  says,  are  ^yroperly  be  called  cocoons,  as  the  young  undergo 
not  part  of  tiie  blood,  but  belong  to  the  fluid  of  no  metamorphosis  in  them ;  this  would  be  the 
the  general  cavity ;  the  latter  maintains  that  the  mode  of  reproduction  usually  noticed  in  the  class; 
coloring  matter  is  in  simple  solution.  There  is  no  in  the  branchiate  annelids  it  is  stated  by  good  ob- 
i^parent  external  organ  of  respiration,  and  the  servers  that  some  are  bom  alive  and  mature,  and 
peculiar  canals  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  re-  others  of  the  same  q>ecics  are  developed  frt>m 
garded  bv  some  as  internal  branchice  or  aquifer-  eggs  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  covering ;  so  that 
otts  vessels.  The  stracture  of  these  organs  is  little  there  is  no  anomaly  in  the  mode  of  reproduction 
understood ;  but  in  all  genera  of  the  division  there  described  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  there  would  seem 
are  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  very  no  necessity  for  maintaining  that  the  viviparous 
tortuous  canals,  opening  generally  on  the  ven-  mode  of  reproduction  rested  on  mistaken  obser- 
tral  surface ;  these  canals  are  lined  with  cilite,  vations,  or  that  the  excluded  worms  in  these 
which  have  an  undulatory  movement  always  in  cases  are  entozoa,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
one  direction ;  they  never  contain  air,  according  very  common  in  the  earth  worm.  Still,  the 
to  Stebold,  but  circulate  an  aqueous  respiratory  subject  is  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision, 
fluid  by  means  of  the  cilieo ;  even  the  terrestrial  Earth  worms  live  in  moist  earth,  in  which  they 
earth  worms  can  live  only  in  damp  earth,  from  make  galleries  in  all  directions,  swallowing  the 
which  they  obtain  the  necessary  aqueous  fluid,  earth  as  they  proceed ;  their  food  is  principally 
In  the  lumbrietu  these  canals  are  surrounded  by  soft  and  decaying  vegetables,  as  may  be  proved 
a  distinct  vascular  net-work ;  they  appear  to  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  watch  a  garden  walk 
cad  in  loops,  and  their  external  orifices  have  not  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  on  a  damp  evening, 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  most  prob-  when  they  may  be  seen  creeping  out  of  their 
able  opinion  is  that  the  respiration  is  carried  holes^  elongating  their  first  tactile  segment,  feel- 
on  principally  by  the  general  integument,  and  inginalldirectionsforfood^and,  seizing  any  suit- 
partly  by  the  vascular  system  on  the  walls  of  the  able  substance  with  their  projected  proboscis, 
mtestine;  the  ciliated  canals  described  by  Siebold  retiring  backward  into  the  ground;  their  con- 
are  believed  by  Quatrefages  to  be  organs  for  the  stant  presence  wherever  there  is  decaying  vege- 
secretion  of  tiie  mucus  which  invests  the  body ;  table  matter  proves  that  their  food  is  principally 
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deriTed  from  mch  mhstuwea;  tbey  alao^  u 
UoDt£-gT«  observed,  will  feed  npon  aniinkl  mat- 
ters; it  Bcenu  more  resBonabl«  to  believe,  with 
De  BluDville,  that  they  swallow  earih  for  the 
pnrpcMO  of  making  progress  in  their  galleriefl, 


each  other  chiedrat  niglit  am]  in  the  latter  part 
of  spring,  Ihongh  some  species  hoTe  bees  noticed 
tf^ther  at  all  times  of  tlie  dar,  and  during  all 
the  wami  monthi;  it  is  well  known  that  thej 
are  most  abandant  on  the  snrfece  of  the  ground 
duriug  and  after  noctarna]  rains.  It  has  long 
been  believed  that  this  animal  possesses  a 
remarkabla  power  of  reprodacing  parts  lost  bj 
accidcDt  or  design,  even  to  the  extent  of  form- 
ing perfect  individaals  from  separated  portions ; 
the  eiperiraenta  of  Dug^  prove  that  verj  im- 
portaot  parts  may  be  reprodnnsd,  and  it  me; 
easily  be  believed  that  in  a  worm  divided  into 
two,  the  anterior  portion  might  produce  on 
aotu  by  the  simple  contraction  of  the  woand ; 
hot  that  the  poiHerior  portion  should  be  able  to 
reprodace  cerebral  ganglia,  mouth,  stomach, 
cardiao  and  sexnal  organs,  cannot  bo  admitted; 
the  (Ulterior  niay  survive  a  long  time,  but  the 

rterior  division  gradnallj  dries  up  and  dies, 
Williams,  after  attendinj;  to  the  ozperi- 
ments  of  Uonnct,  Spalloniani,  and  othcni,  to 
which  Prof.  Owen  gives  assent,  soys :  "  On  tho 
authority  of  hundreds  of  obscrvationii,  labo- 
rionsly  repeated  at  eterr  season  of  (he  year, 
the  author  of  this  report  can  declare  with  de- 
liberate firmneas,  tliftt  there  is  not  one  word 
of  troth  in  tho  above  statement."  In  1&&8 
llr.  Newport  exhibited  before  the  Linnsan  so- 
detj  of  Loudon  3  specimens  of  earth  worms, 
one  of  which  was  livinp,  in  which  more  than 
i  of  the  anterior  port  of  tho  bodv  had  been 
restorcil,  smaller  in  diamctiT  unil  with  shorter 
segments  than  the  anterior  portiim ;  nnd  he  says 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  specimens  with 
parts  similarly  restored.  Though  generally  a 
despised  creature,  and  occasionnlly  innrrinff'tho 
beauty  of  the  ({anlcn  walks  tiy  little  hillocks  of 
earth,  they  not  only  do  not  injure  vegetation, 
bnt  nru  really  useful  in  XH.-miittiiit;  air  aiid  water 
to  |>enetraic  tlio  grunnd  ihningli  the  channels 
which  they  pierce  in  every  dire<-tiou.  manuring 
the  fields  and  throwing  up  lim-  dirt  anmiid  the 
n>ot8  of  grass ;  a  Sebl  in  wliieli  no  wonns  vxlrt 
can  be  safily  put  down  O"  of  litllc  value  ii>  tho 
agncultnri^t ;  they  are  mo»t  iirtivc  in  K|>ring. 
when  mo^  needed,  and  rL-tiri'  during  winter 
deep  into  the  gronnil :  lu-conliu);  Id  Mr.  1  liirnin, 
tliey  ]ierfunn  under  ground  that  whii'h  tho 
liliHiich  and  the  s|uule  do  on  the  surface,  and 
linvi:  c<>vere<l  a  field  niatitired  with  mnri,  in  tlie 
eou^^o  of  S<)  ycirs,  with  a  lied  of  earth  19 
inches  tltii'k.  Worms  alM>  furei-h  fiHMl  for 
binlis  moki^  fmgs,  nnd  other  Kniall  anininN.  nnd 
are  used  as  linit  for  tunny  kinds  of  l{>li.  I'ha 
nipid  nH-i-iit  mill  ilcseent  of  wiinna  in  the  gniuni] 
are  easily  underwit  Hid  fnmi  the  action  nf  their 
mitnerous  H-tn- :  they  IiiiveolVii  Iweu  s<i-nliiL-h 
uji  on  jieqiendii-ular  surfaces  am" 
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whicli  they  conid 
climbing  perpendic* 
they  display  great 
being  moved  l^  its 
oles;  Dr.  Williams 
their  fl  ne  hair-li  ke  ai 
trate  a  deal  board,  a 
on  such  a  polishes  i 
microscope  4  seriea  ■ 
wonld  hardly  explai 
nlar  soHitces,  esped 
impenetrable  materi 
incontestable,  thef 
means  of  the  teoad< 
skin  is  covered, 
many  species  have 
terrtttrit  (Linn.).  1 
is  called  L.  giyat,  a 
large  as  the  little 
amaUcr  species  are 
peroida.  Whethei 
are  distinct  or  not 
demonstrated;  ther 
described  pocoliar  i 
bly  the  L.  ttrreilri 
■pherea.  Tho  hisU 
moncst  of  animals,  I 
body,  show  how  cr 
known  may  give  rii 
opinions  among  na 
ptete  stndy  of  the  n 
tUnstrate  aome  of  tl 
mal  physiology. — Tl 
oabject  into  its  deti 
ings  of  Dnfunr,  Duj 
an),  and  especially 
tuiturttl 


Bclids." 
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and  I'hysiulogy ;''  i 
n1>ovo  quoted  ;  and 
Anatomy."  with  i' 
be«t  wurks. 
EAKTEIESWAF 
EAUTIigrAKE 
the  surface  is  suhj 
by  movements  takii 
transmitted  ti)mew' 
reifions.  Xo  count 
but  in  volcanic  di« 
fluently  tlian  elst.'» 
these,  they  have  bv 
sea  iinil  IniiiL  fhnn 
till  full  ;  of  the  emi 
lieen  more  or  Ie"s  i 
SuHi  w lis  the  great  I 
known  OS  tlintiif  Lis 

di»turl«nces  that  I 
pie  are  Imilt  l«w,  ^ 
Htanlinl  walls  with  ! 
stabilitv  ai.>ainst  th 
thrun)ffi(>ut(Viiiral 
Ae.  Taking  inti>  ai 
the  eanlLthervispi 
wiilioiit  ihofH-curre 
disturliance  of  this 
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without  on«  or  more  worthy  of  note.    The  flame  ponr  down  in  torrents  at  times,  or  in  places  in 

eoontries  have  continued  to  be  freqaeDtlj  visited  which  they  are  nsoally  of  rare  occurrence,    Im* 

by  earthquakes  from  remote  periods.    Calabria,  mediately  before  tlie  shocks  occur,  the  air  is 

the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  has  been  re*  generally  very  still,  while  the  surface  of  the 

peatedly  devastated  since  its  early  settlement  ocean  or  lakes  is  unusually  disturbed.    A  sound 

by  the  Greek  colonists,  and,  together  with  the  then  breaks  upon  the  stillness  Mke  distant  thun-* 

neighboring  island  of  Sicily,  has  been  the  scene  der,  or  like  a  carriage  rumbling  afar  oS  up<m  a 

of  some  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  on  rough  pavement ;  or  it  may  break  at  once  with 

record.    From  Feb.  1783,  to  the  end  of  the  year  an  awful  explosion,  as  when  the  peal  and  the 

1786,  a  period  of  nearly  4  years,  this  country  flash  come  together  from  everv  part  of  the 

was  almost  constantly  disturbed.   No  fewer  than  doud  in  which  one  is  enveloped;  at  the  same 

949  shocks  were  experienced  in  the  first  of  these  time  the  ground  is  shaken  and  lifted  upward,  or 

years,  of  which  501  were  shocks  of  the  first  de-  thrown  forward,  as  by  the  passage  of  an  irr^ 

gree  of  force.    Lyell  observes  that  these  con vul-  sistible  wave  beneath  it.    The  shocks  may  be 

sions  were  not  remarkable  above  many  others  repeated  several  times  in  quick  succession,  or 

for  their  duration,  violence,  or  extent,  but  great  recur  after  long  intervals ;  the  movements  maj 

importance  is  given  to  them  from  the  minute*  be  so  great  as  to  rend  the  surface  into  chasms^ 

ness  of  the  ob^rvations  of  men  competent  to  and  these  may  open  and  shut  again,  or  remain  in 

collect  and  describe  with  accuracy  the  physical  fissures  of  the  width  of  a  few  feet  or  yards,  and 

facts  which  throw  light  on  geological  questions,  extending  to  unknown  depths ;  smoke  and  flames 

The  details  that  have  been  recorded  of  the  are  occasionallv  sent  forth  from  them  during  th« 

earthquakes  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  continuance  oi  the  earthquake,  even  if  the  re* 

Mediterranean  would  make  this  region  appear  gion  be  not  volcanic.    Torrents  of  water  are 

more  sul^ect  to  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  ejected  from  these  chasms,  and  springs  of  water 

globe :  but  had  any  other  volcanic  region  been  are  often  forced  by  the  convulsion  into  new  ont* 

settled  during  the  same  periods  by  a  population  lets  and  directionSb   Objects  upon  the  suifaee,  aa 

of  the  same  degree  of  civilization,  it  is  probable  dwellings,  trees,  and  animals,  are  engulfed  ii| 

that  the  records  of  the  two  would  not  have  ma-  (he  chasms;  and  by  subsidence  of  the  surfaoe, 

terially  differed  in  this  respect.    Among  the  ear-  large  trees,  mountains  even,  and  whole  cities  are 

liest  accounts  of  earthquskes  of  particular  inter-  swallowed  up.  Occurring  as  they  most  frequently 

est  is  that  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  do  along  the  seaboard,  the  water  is  observed  com* 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  in  the  year  68,  which  monly  to  retire  to  some  distance,  leaving  the  har« 

was  16  years  previous  to  the  time  when  those  bors  dry,  and  then  to  return  in  a  great  wave  of 

cities  were  buried  in  the  ashes  from  Yesuvias.  many  feet  in  height,  which  sweeps  every  thinff 

The  ancient  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria  was  almost  before  it.    This  may  occur  by  the  progress  oi 

destroyed  in  the  year  115,  at  the  time  of  the  the  great  wave,  the  recession  being  occasioned 

visit  of  the  emperor  Triyan,  who  was  himself  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  movement  upon 

hurt.    In  458  it  was  again  visited  by  an  earth-  a  small  scale  noticed  along  the  shore  as  a  steam* 

quake,  and  in  526  occurred  the  most  disastrous  boat  approaches  it,  the  water  first  receding,  and 

one  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  then  returning  in  a  great  wave ;  or  it  may  be 

Gibbon  states  that  250,000  persons  are  said  to  owing  to  a  tract  being  uplifted  in  the  sea  at 

have  perished  at  this  time,  a  conflux  of  stran-  some  distance,  toward  which  the  waters  would 

gers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension  swelling  first  be  drawn  from  every  direction,  and  imme- 

the  multitudes  belonging  to  the  city.     ^^  His-  diately  after  be  propelled  back  with  redoubled 

tory,"  he  remarks,  ^*  will  distinguish  the  pe-  force. — Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  man  is 

nods  in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  exposed,  there  are  none  of  so  fearful  a  character 

been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe  that  as  earthquakes ;  none  involve  such  terrible  and 

this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  devastating  destruction  to  life  and  property, 

violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.    Each  There  are  none  of  the  approach  of  which  he 

year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes  is  less  forewarned,  and  none  against  which  he 

of  such  duration  that  Constantinople  has  becB  can  take  fewer  precautions.    The  very  myste- 

shid^en  above  40  days;  of  such  extent  that  the  riousness  of  the  danger  oppresses  him  with  ter* 

shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  ror.    He  is  ignorant  in  what  form  it  is  most 

surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  imminent,  or  in  what  direction  to  seek  a  way 

empire." — ^The  approach  of  earthquakes  is  her*  of  escape.    Of  modem  earthquakes,  that  of 

aided  by  several  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and  that  of  New  Madrid,  Mo^ 

unmistakable  character.    The  air  appears  to  be  in  1811,  present  some  of  the  most  interesting 

affected  in  some  respect,  perhaps  in  its  electric  details.    That  of  Chili,  in  1822,  is  interesting 

condition,  and  the  brute  animals  show  a  sensi-  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  country  be- 

tiveness  to  this  by  uttering  cries  of  distress  and  tween  the  Andes  and  the  coast  which  attcoided 

running  wildly  about    Men  sometimes  are  af-  it    The  area  thus  raised  has  been  estimated  to 

fected  with  dizziness,  and  a  sensation  like  sea-  equal  fully  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  height 

sickness.     The  atmosphere  is  often  hazy  for  of  the  elevation  to  vary  from  2  to  7  feet    lines 

months,  and  the  sun  seen  through  it  appears  red  of  sea  beaches  at  higher  levels  and  further  in* 

and  fiery.    The  weather  suddenly  changes  from  land  indicate  the  previous  lifting  up  of  the  samo 

fierce  gusts  of  wind  to  dead  calms,  and  rains  region  at  different  times  along  the  same  lines* 
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A  depresdon  of  the  land  was  occasioned  in  the  ware  like  the  swellings  of  the  aea,  and 

iaiana  of  Jamaica  in  1692,  when  Port  Royal,  the  sionall  j  break  into  fissarea    This  lasted  for  15 

tepita],  was  carried  down,  with  the  greater  part  minutes,  during  which  diimners  were  aLakea 

of  the  buildings  in  the  citj.  beneath  the  snrfaoe  down  and  houses  disjointed,    ^he  tea  roared 

cf  the  water.    A  thousana  acres  or  more  thus  with  the  unusual  commotion,  and  with  the 

sank  in  less  than  one  minute,  the  sea  rolling  in  rumbling  of  the  earth  the  noise  was  mora  ap- 

and  driving  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  over  the  palling  than  that  of  the  loudest  thander.     Wattf 

tops  of  the  houses.    A  similar  catastrophe  oe-  spouts  burst  forth,  and  springs  opened,  which 

onrred  on  a  much  more  gigantic  scale  in  the  continue  to  flow  to  this  day.    As  the  more. 

island  of  Java  in  1772,  when  Papandajang,  then  ment  passed  beneath  the  ocean,  it  was  feh  by 

oneoftheloftiestof  the  volcanoes  of  this  region,  several  ships,  the  impression  heAn^  like  that 

was  in  action  ;  an  area  suddenly  sank  down,  produced  by  striking  upon  rocks.    The  motiaa 

faiduding  the  mountain  of  15  m.  long  and  6  is  describea  as  nndulatory,  and  proceeding  at 

ID.  broa^  carrying  with  it  40  villages,  and  de-  the  rate  of  about  20  m.  a  minnte.— The  eartb- 

Mroving  2,957  of  the  inhabitants.    The  great  quake  of  New  Madrid,  below  St.  L4>aia,  on  the 

earthquake  of  Lisbon  commenced  on  Nov.  1,  Mississippi,  in  181 1,  is  the  moat  important  tb^ 

1765.     The  rumbling  sound  below  the  aur-  has  occurred  in  this  country  of  which  we  ban 

ikoe  was  immediately  followed  by  the  shock,  any  record.    Humboldt  remarks  that  it  pi«- 

whioh  threw  down  the  principal  portion  of  the  sents  one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  inocHm 

dty.    In  the  short  space  of  6  minutes  it  is  be-  quaking  of  the  ground  for  several  SQcccwfe 

lieved  that  60,000  persons  perished.    The  sea  months,  far  from  any  volcano.    Over  an  extaaft 

retired,  leaving  the  bar  dry,  and  returned  in  of  country  300  m.  in  length,  fhmi  the  month  cf 

a  great  wave  60  feet  or  more  in  height    The  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  6t  Franeia,  the  moad 

mountains  around  were  shaken  with  great  vio-  rose  and  sank  in  great  undulations,  and  lakai 

lenoe,  and  were  even  rent  and  thrown  in  frag-  were  formed,  and  were  again  dndned.     The  far> 

tnents  into  the  valleys  below.    Multitudes  of  face  burst  open  in  fissures,  from  which  mod  and 

people  sought  safety  from  the  falling  buildings  water  were  thrown  as  high  as  the  tops  of  tba 

Dy  crowding  upon  the  marble  quay,  which  hod  trees.    The  direction  of  these  fissures  was  tea* 

fust  been  constructed  at  great  expense.    It  sud-  erally  from  the  N.  £.  toward  the  8.  W.,  and  tbt 

aenl V  sank  with  them  like  a  ship  foundering  at  inhabitants,  noticing  this,  felled  the  tallest  trm 

sea ;  but  when  the  waters  closed  over  the  place  no  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  and  stationing  tbea- 

fragments  of  the  wreck,  none  of  the  boats  and  selves  upon  them,  thus  escaped  being  engnlfcd 

vessels  near  by  that  were  drawn  into  the  whirl-  Flinty  the  geographer,  observed  hnndreds  cf 

pool,  and  not  one  of  the  thousands  of  bodies  car-  tliese  chasms  7  years  oAer  this  cataatropht; 

ried  down,  reappeared  upon  the  surface.    Over  and  Lyell,  who  visited  the   same  rcfpoo  ia 

the  spot  the  water  stood  600  feet  deep;  and  be-  1846,  noticed  many,  which  then  appeared  Ixkt 

neato  this,  locked  in  the  fissured  rocks,  in  chasms  artificial  trencher,  which  miglit  be  traced  for 

of  unknown  depth,  lie  the  relics  of  what  was  more  than  half  a  mile.    They  wen^  genenlZy 

the  life  and  wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  eorth^s  parallel,  and  varied,  according  to  his  meoscr*- 

Burfoce  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  mentis  from  10®  to  45*  W.  of  X.     The  c^^otrr 

Tliese  rocks  arc  the  clayey  and  other  compara-  is  still  called  the  **  sunk  country,**  and  its  ex' 

tively  soft  strata  of   the  tertiary   formation,  tent,  along  the  White  Water  and  it4»  trbcu- 

When  in  some  fbturo  epoch  they  are    raised  ries,  is  70  to  80  m,  N.  and  S.,  and  30  m.  E.  ard 

again  to  the  surface  by  a  convulsion  of  the  same  W.     During  the  continuance  of  tho»e>  cusixl- 

nature  with  that  which  engulfed  them,  the  sion^t  the  inliabitants  distinguished  d  cl.ii^^ies  of 

vestiges  they  contain  may  reappear,  converted  earthquakes,  those  in  which  the  movement  vts 

in  part  or  wholly  into  stone,  like  fossils  en-  vertical,  and  those  in  which  it  was  horizi>nuI: 

tombe<l  when  the  strata  were  deposited.    The  the  latter  were  regarded  as  far  more  dt^^Iatzc^ 

portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  was  than  the  fonner.    They  continned  until  th«de- 

ahaken  by  this  earthquake  was  estimated  by  stniction  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  whioh  Xcck 

Humboldt  as  equal  to  4  times  the  extent  of  En-  place  March  2r»,  1812.     One  evening,  ali^*at  this 

rope.    The  shock  was  felt  in  the  Alps  and  on  time,  is  describc<l  by  the  inhabitant.*  of  N«w 

the  coast  of  Sweden.     In  Germany  the  thermal  Madriil  its  brilliant  and  cloudless,  during  wfcicfc 

springs  of  Toplitz  disapin-ared  fur  a  time,  and  the  western  sky  was  a  continued  glaro  «»i"  t;T:d 

again  burst  forth,  delufiing  the  region  aroand  flashes  of  liphtninj:.  and  peaLs  of  tlinnd«  r 


with  ochre-stuned  waters.     The  waters  of  the  incessantly  heard,  proceeding  npi.areniJT,  &»  4»jrf 

lakes  in  Scotland,  as  r.*och  Lornond  especially,  the  flashes,  from  below  the  hi>ri/iin.  *  in  th« 

rose  suddenly  more  than  2  feet,  and  then  snb-  destruction  »)f  (^araca«,  the  whole  city.  wi:h  :tf 

sided  below  their  usual  level.     On  the  shores  splendid  churcho",  was  in  an  in>taiir  a  Lt-ap  erf 

of    Barbados,    Martinique,  and  Antigua,   the  ruins,  undt-r  which  aUnit  12.<>«n>  of  it >  i*  harji- 

tide  suddenly  rose  20  feet,  and  the  sea  was  ants  were  buried. — Fis«iuresarei>ccateii»ra:!T  ne: 

of  inky  blackness.    Even  the  distant  waters  with  in  tlitferent  part-*  of  the  c*>uniry  wl.it-h  et- 

of  Lake  Ontario  were  strangely  agitate<l,  and  tend  through  the  si)lid  nvk  to  a  gr^at  depth, 

the  shock  was  sensibly  felt  aloni;  tlie  ani^t  o{  and  which  were  without  doubt   pnxJoceti  by 

Massachusetts.    In  I)eane*s  '*l!Lstorj-  of  Scit-  earthquake^  of  fonio  unknown  peri«Hl.     A  re^ 

«ate"  it  ia  stated  that  the  earth  was  seen  to  markablo  chasm  of  this  nature  may  be  followed 
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fbom  the  western  base  of  the  Shawangnnk  impolflee  sometimea  prodnoeperoepiibleinOTa** 

mooDtain  at  fiUenyille,  in  Ulster  oo.,  N.  Y.,  for  ments  in  what  appears  to  be  solid  and  &ced. 

about  a  mile  to  the  summit.    At  the  foot  one  Thus  at  Greenwich  observatory  the  shutting 

may  easily  step  across  the  fissure,  but  higher  up  of  the  outer  gate  has   so  jarred  the  tranafi 

it  becomes  wider  till  the  hard  vertical  walls  of  telescope  as  to  throw  the  star  to  which  it 

sandstone  are  separated  by  a  gorge  several  feet  pointed  out  of  the  field  of  view.    The  effeot  of 

wide  and  of  sreat  depth.    At  the  top  the  strata  the  jarring  of  dams  by  the  fall  of  water  ia  alao 

which  sloped  nearly  with  the  mountain  have  felt  miles  off.    Various  agents  are  weU  known 

burved  over  and  assumed  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earthy  pro« 

An  area  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  is  here  rent  ducing  chemical  changes,  which  are  often  a^> 

in  every  direction ;  the  continuity  of  the  Burface  tended  with  violent  movements.  By  such  fbrcei 

is  interrupted  by  sudden  steps  of  rock,  present-  immense  columns  of  lava  are  lifted  up  in  tha 

ing  abrupt  walla,  while  the  gorge  traced  up  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and  stones  of  vast  size  ara 

mountain  has  spread  out  into  a  frightful  abyss,  ejected.    One  mass  of  rock  thrown  fromOoto^ 

more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Among  the  loose  paxi,  a  distance  of  8  or  9  m.,  was  estimated  ta 

rocks  which  lie  upon  the  bottom,  trees  are  seen  contain  about  100  cubic  yards  of  matter,  oonsa^ 
growing,  the  tops  of  which  hardly  reach  half  way  -  quently  weighing  over  200  tons.  It  has  been  sug* 

to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. — ^Earthquakes  of  es-  gested  that  many  of  the  gases  which  are  evolvm 

pecial  interest,  from  their  late  occurrence  and  from  volcanoes  may,  under  the  immense  pressure 

destructive  effects,  are  those  of  1857  and  1858  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  interior,  eziat 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  Mexico.    The  in  a  liquid  or  soUd  form,  and  that  by  a  consider* 

former  commenced  Dec.  16, 1857,  and  continued  able  increase  of  heat  these  Are  made  to  assom^ 

at  intervals  through  the  early  part  of  January,  the  gaseous  form,  and  in  doing  this  display  an 

In  the  city  of  Naples  repeated  shocks  were  felt,  elastic  power  which  no  superincumbent  mass  oan 

alarming  the  inhabitants,  who  often  rushed  from  resist    It  has  been  found  that  when  powder  ia 

Seir  houses  into  the  streets,  many  fleeing  from  exploded  in  rocks  a  shock  is  communicated  to 

e  city  altogether.    But  as  in  former  catastro-  distances  varying  with  the  quantity  fired  and 

phea  of  this  nature,  which  laid  waste  the  sur-  the  quality  of  the  rock  as  to  dastidty ;  and  tha 

rounding  country,  the  city  itself,  though  more  rate  of  progress  of  this  impulse  has  been  ob^ 

or  less  injured,  was  singularly  protectcwi.    This  served  to  be  from  about  1,000  to  1,700  feet  per 

is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  proximity  of  second.    Many  instances  have  been  recorded  of 

Vesuvius,  which  continued  in  eruption,   di»-  the  velocity  of  the  earthquake  shock,  ascertained 

charging  clouds  of  smoke,  accompanied  with  by  noting  the  time  at  which  chronometers  at  di& 

ternnc  explosions.    Redna  at  different  times  ferentlocalitieshave  been  stopped  by  it,  and  this 

was  in  a  continual  state  of  vibration  for  hours  has  been  found  to  vary  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet 

together,  the  shocks  appearing  to  procceed  from  per  second.  The  movement  in  both  these  oases  is 

the  mountain.    But  the  chief  scene  of  destrno-  no  doubt  of  analogous  character,  though  acoomr 

tion  was  in  the  provinces,  particularly  those  of  panied  in  the  earthquake  by  a  vastly  increased 

Principato  Superiore  and  Basilicata.    Potenza,  display  of  force.    Mr.  R.  Mallet^  who  baa  reh 

the  capital  of  the  latter,  was  left  without  a  sin-  counted  these  and  other  observations  in  his  vain* 

gle  house  inhabitable.    Tito,  Marsico  Nuovo,  able  essay  on  the  dynamics  of  earthquakes,  defines 

Laurenzana,  Porienza,  Polio,  and  other  places,  their  efficient  cause  to  be  ^^  a  wave  of  elastic  oom* 

were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.    The  loss  of  pression,  produced  either  by  the  sudden  flexure 

lives  was  estimated  by  thousands ;  according  to  and  constraint  of  the  elastic  materials  forming  a 

some  statements  made  at  the  time,  from  22,000  portion  of  the  earth^s  crust,  or  by  the  sudden  re- 

to  40,000.    The  late  earthquake  in  Mexico  oc-  liefofthisconstraintby  withdrawal  of  the  forcew 

curred  June  19, 1858.    It  extended  throughout  or  by  their  giving  way  and  becoming  fractured." 

the  valley  of  Mexico,  demolishing  many  houses  When,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  the  shock 

in  the  city,  and  also  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  originates  beneath  the  ocean,  its  effect  is  trana- 

the  city  with  water,  and  destroying  property  to  mitted  first  in  the  wave  of  sound,  which,  rushf 

the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.    It  was  ing  forward  through  the  rocky  crust  of  th« 

felt  with  more  or  less  destructive  effects  in  Gua-  earth  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  per  seo- 

dali^ara,  Jalapa,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Toluca,  &c.  In  cond,  gives  notice  by  its  rumbling  of  the  vibrat- 

the  city  of  Morelis,  the  shock  was  the  greatest  ing  motion  that  is  following  behind.    The  great 

ever  experienced  there,  lasting  1^  minutes ;  and  sea  wave  generated  by  the  same  movement, 

in  Patzocaaro,  15  leagues  further  west,  it  was  advances  still  more  slowly  than  the  vibration 

still  more  severe,  levelling  4  churches,  and  many  transmitted  through  the  rocky  strata,  but  at  last 

private  hoases.    The  city  of  Quito  in  Ecuador  pours  in  upon  the  land,  its  effects  modified  b^ 

was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  contour  of  the  coasts  and  the  depth  of  the 

March  22,  1859,  and  many  thousand  lives  are  waters  through  which  it  has  passed.    Lastly 

said  to  have  been  lost.    Several  small  towns  may  come  the  atmospheric  agitation  and  the 

north  of  the  capital  were    destroyed  at  the  sound  of  the  outbreak,  transmitted  through 

same  time. — The  cause  which  produces    the  the  air.    The  vibrating   movement  imparted 

earthquake  shock,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  to  the  solid  strata  is  the  chief  agency  m  th4 

is  communicated  over  vast  distances  in  short  diasastrous  effects  of  earthquakes.    Its  rate  of 

time,  have  been  variouidy  explained.    Slight  progress  must  vary  with  the  varying  elasticilj 
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ef  the  roekS)  and  a  greatlj  increased  sbock  pare  earths  are  rarely  woai ;  thej  are  iotoliibii 
most  oonaequently  be  experienced  in  the  passage  in  water,  and  when  taken  op  bjr  acid  loiTcna 
of  the  wave  from  soft  alluvial  strata  into  the  are  precipitated  white  by  ammonia  or  soda. 
hard  crystalline  rocks,  or  vice  vena.  It  was  on  EARWIG,  an  orthopterona  inaect,  of  tfat 
this  line  of  junction  of  the  2  formations  that  family  eunaria  or  mnners,  which  alio  indaia 
the  most  disastroos  effects  were  exi)erienced  in  the  cockroach ;  it  belongs  to  the  geDUMj^r^knk 
^  great  earthquake  in  Calabria  in  1783.  It  is  (Linn.).  All  the  6  feet  are  formed  for  nmoiBf; 
by  sudi  an  elastic  wave,  moving  forward  and  the  wings  are  4,  the  upper  pair  Tery  ahort,  eon- 
suddenly  back  again,  that  Mr.  Midlet  explains  aoeous  like  the  elvtra  of  coleopUra^  withoal 
the  curious  ^ects  which  have  been  observed  in  veins,  enclosing  the  under  wiogi^  which  an 
the  twisting  movement  given  to  the  blocks  folded  both  longitudinally  and  tranarersely ;  tkt 
which  form  portions  of  columns,  as  if  the  upper  mouth  is  form^  for  mastication ;  the  body  ii 
stones  had  been  partially  turned  around  on  the  long  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  armed  at  tbt 
lower.  Such  effects  were  noticed  by  Darwin  hinder  end  with  a  pair  of  carved  bUdeaahnniaf 
in  the  cathedral  at  Concepcion,  and  others  of  like  sdssors  or  nippers ;  there  are  Slointatotht 
the  same  nature  are  described  as  having  occur-  tarsus ;  the  antennss  are  filiform.  Theae  inwcti 
red  to  2  obelisks  in  a  convent  in  Oalabria.  The  undergo  a  partial  metamorphosia.  They  seem  to 
effect  has  also  been  referred  to  a  vorticose  or  form  the  connecting  link  between  eof^t^Uf^^ud 
wldrling  motion,  and  by  others  to  a  rotary  or(A<i>pf0ra,resemblingthe  former  in  the  ireljo^ 
movement  caused  by  the  crossing  of  2  waves  and  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  the  wings  sad 
of  horizontal  vibration.  The  Profs.  Rogers  mouth,  and  the  metamorphoob;  for  these  reasuM 
**  attribute  the  movement  to  an  actual  pulsation  most  English  entomolociato  adopt  for  them  tki 
engendered  in  the  molten  matter  itself  by  a  lin-  order  dermapUra  of  Mr  Kirb^r  and  Dr. 
ear  disruption  under  enormous  tension,  giving  considering  them  eoleopttra  with  the  mei 
Tent  explosively  to  elastic  vapors,  escaping  phosis  and  caudal  appendages  of  mik 
either  to  the  surface  or  into  cavernous  spaces  They  are  common  in  moist  earth,  under 
beneath."  By  others  the  movement  had  provi-  in  decayed  wood,  and  in  similar  damp  and  d«k 
oosly  been  ascribed  to  elastic  vapors,  passing  places ;  they  are  considered  in  Europe  iigariasi 
between  the  strata  or  between  the  crust  and  t!ie  to  peaches,  pears,  apples  to  greenhouse  plaaiii 
fluid  lava  beneath  iL — ^For  further  details  the  ana  to  pinks,  dahlias,  and  other  favorites  of  t^ 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Robert  Mallet,  flower  garden.  The  full-grown  insect,  indodiac 
OJL,  and  John  W.  Mallet,  professor  of  chem-  its  caudal  forceps,  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  sad 
istry  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  published  in  its  width  is  \  of  an  inch ;  the  color  is  light  brows, 
an  octavo  volume  in  1858.  It  contains  the  Being  nocturnal  insects,  they  creep  in  the  dsj- 
able  papers  publiBhed  ttom  1852  to  1858  in  the  time  into  any  crevice  or  hole  which  can  cooonl 
'^Transactions^*  of  the  British  association  for  the  them,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  popdsr 
advancement  of  science ;  that  of  1858  reviewing  belief  that  they  enter  the  hnrnan  ear :  tLcf 
the  facts  and  theories  of  earthquakes,  and  illu:»-  might  attempt  \\\\^  but  the  waxy  bitter  k^ ti- 
trated by  several  fine  maps.  Mr.  Mallet  has  tiou  of  tlie  car  would  probably  prevent  lic- 
also  collected  some  interesting  data  respecting  entrance ;  tliere  are  no  well  autlicnticatcd  ii* 
the  distribution  of  earthquakes,  having  compiled  stances  of  their  doing  this,  and  no  harm  csA^i 
a  catalogue  embracing  nearly  6,000.  In  Guinea  result  if  tliej  did,  as  the  drum  of  the  ear  V'L.U 
and  southern  Africa  no  earthquakes  are  record-  arrest  them,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  wouM  k«c 
ed.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  Green-  destroy  tliem  by  stopping  up  their  rc»f>ir»i^'rT 
land.  One  spot  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  tracbea\  The  cunimon  way  uf  catching  tLtu  :r 
equator  and  about  midwav  between  Guinea  and  England  is  bv  hanging  up  any  convenirni  xt*-^ 
Brazil,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  thetn.  or  tube  for  them  tu  crawl  \iklo  in  the  m-"^''y 
Vessels  passing  over  this  tract  almost  always  from  which  they  are  shaken  and  killed.  In  ibt 
exi>erience  shocks,  and  the  soundings  are  found  larvo)  there  are  no  wings  nor  elytra,  bu:  th«  •kii 
to  be  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  variation:*,  is  changeil  iHjveral  times :  the  nymph  ditfrnit::.* 
a  depth  of  400  fathi>nis  being  ot^en  diri'ctly  sue-  from  the  iK'rteot  iubect ;  in  Inith  X\iv*^  conditjuts 
oeeded  by  one  beyond  the  re.ich  of  the  wamd-  they  are  voraeious,  even  devouring  c-ai  h  oiijez. 
ing  line.  It  is  natundly  inferred  that  this  may  In  this  country  there  are  several  »f»vi*i^ra^  raiiv: 
be  a  submarine  volcanic  region.  uncommon,  and  never  injuriou!!  to  veirvutu-c.— 
EAKTIIS,  in  chemistry,  a  clans  of  certain  The  many-footed  creeping  animal  orr«>Le«.*c*.' 
compounds  of  metallic  bas^s  and  oxygen,  which  called  earwii;  in  America  (i^.'nu'>  ir//t«».  :»  r  '. 
before  the  decomposition  of  some  of  them  by  an  in<i*ct,  but  a  inyri:i|HNlouscru<itai-ca!:,  c^^lo.; 
6ir  Humphry  Davy  were  regardiMl  as  elementary  innocent  of  eikterin:;  the  human  ear. 
bodies.  The  earths  proper  are  alumina,  glucin a,  £ASI>ALK,  or  Kim»ai.e,  an  isJand  of  th^  Iir- 
xirconia,  thoria,  didymia,  lantana,  ceria,  yttrisi,  brides  groii|>.  aNiut  1^  m.  long,  und  i.>f  Ctarj 
terbia,  erbia.  Silica,  formerly  re^rded  a<i  an  the  same  wiiUh,  and  notetl  for  ita  sIaU*  *\.LMrr.<K 
earth,  is  a  combination  of  silicon  with  oxygen,  which  have  been  w or kfd  150yi*ar«.  lh«  i*.iirfc* 
and  possesses  the  pror>erties  of  an  acid.  The  consists  entiri-ly  of  slate  r^tone,  and  lias  b««A  so 
following  possess  alkaline  pntperties,  and  are  mucli  cut  away  that  a  large  fuift  uf  it  b  duv 
classed  as  alkaline  earths:  baryta,  stnmtia,  even  with  or  bel<»w  the  levvl  of  the  sea. 
lime,  magnesia,  Uthia.    Excepting  alumina,  the  EAST  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ea$t ;  theoumpspjadia^ 
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word  in  many  other  langoages  baying  a  similar  colonized  the  new  world,  the  Portngnese  eetab* 
etymological  significance),  the  qaarter  in  which  lished  themselves  in  India,  and  for  nearly  a  oen* 
the  heavenly  bodies  rise.  Dne  east  is  the  direc-  tnry,  with  the  help  of  the  papal  buUs  in  their 
tion  toward  the  east,  precisely  at  right  angles  to  favor,  monopolized  Uie  trade,  supplying  all  £n* 
a  horizontal  meridian  line ;  the  reverse  direction  rope  with  spices,  silks,  and  Indian  produce,  and 
is  doe  west.  An  object  is  said  to  bear  due  east  raising  their  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
when  it  is  seen  exactly  in  this  direction ;  but  it  wealth  and  power.  When  in  1580  Philip  IL 
is  said  to  be  due  east  when  it  is  on  the  same  united  Portugal  to  Spdn,  and  presently  began  hia 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  observer,  i,  e.,  when  war  upon  England,  he  closed  the  ports  of  hia 
It  may  be  connected  with  the  observer  by  a  line  empire  against  British  vessels.  This  was  the  first 
every  point  of  which  runs  due  east  and  west,  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  Portuguese  oommeroe 
An  object  that  is  due  east  will  in  N.  latitudes  in  the  East.  The  British  were  forced  to  get  th^ 
bear  N.  of  E.,  unless  it  be  very  near  the  ob-  supplies  of  Indian  produce  from  the  Dutch,  who 
server,  or  he  be  very  near  the  equator,  for  in  immediately  raised  the  price  of  pepper  by  200  per 
other  cases  the  parallel  of  latitude  curves  to  the  cent.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  oom- 
north,  keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sequent  exclusion  of  Dutch  vessels  also  from  Us* 
N.  pole.  A  column  of  smoke,  for  example,  over  bon,  till  then  the  great  European  d^>ot  for  In- 
New  York  city,  could  it  be  seen  at  Nauvoo,  dian  wares,  at  once  compellea  the  Dutch  to  seek 
would  bear  6f  °  N.  of  K,  and  smoke  rising  from  a  durect  passage  to  India.  The  English  were  not 
Nauvoo  would  bear  from  New  York  6f  °  N.  of  slow  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  during  the 
W.  The  bearing  is  the  direction  in  which  a  last  10  years  of  the  16th  century  was  laid  the 
great  circle  from  the  observer  through  the  ob-  foundation  in  Holland  and  England  for  the  great 
ject  starts  from  the  observer ;  while  the  course  conmieroial  corporations  known  to  history  as 
or  actual  direction  is  the  direction  of  a  line  to  East  India  companies.  After  the  union  of  Spun 
the  object  cutting  every  meridian  at  the  same  and  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  East  India  oom^ 
angle.  Madagascar  is  in  a  S.  £.  direction  from  meroe,  founded  in  1498  and  conducted  on  gov* 
New  York,  but  bears  due  east.  *^  Bearing''  is  emraent  account,  was  managed  with  laxity ;  all 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  course  or  actual  kinds  of  corruption  grew  up  among  officera  and 
direction  instead  of  in  the  sense  here  given,  servants,  and  it  was  presently  found  that  the 
East  is  a  different  direction  for  every  spot  on  trade  was  a  losing  business  for  the  government, 
the  earth's  surface ;  at  the  poles  there  is  no  east  Hereupon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  commeroe 
or  west;  nor  among  the  stars,  except  by  refer-  with  India  was  in  1587  granted  to  a  company 
ence  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  earth's  surface*  of  Portuguese  merohants,  in  consideration  of 

EAST  FELICIANA,  a  N.  £.  parish  of  Loui-  the  annual  payment  of  a  stated  sum.    Attempt* 

siana,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amite  ing  to  enforce  its  rights  in  India,  the  agents  of 

rivers ;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  this  company  found  themselves  in  collision  wiUi 

14,101,  of  whom  10,266  were  slaves.    It  has  a  the  Portuguese  government  there,  which  was 

moderatelv  uneven  surface,  and  the  soil  is  well  engaged  in  smuggling ;  they  found  the  Porta* 

watered,  fertile,  and  easily  tilled.    There  are  guese  hated  by  the  natives,  and  their  designs 

forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  bay,  and  extensive  thwarted  wherever  possible  by  the  Arabs.    On 

plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton.    In  1855  the  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Englandp 

productions  were  16,970  bales  of  cotton,  2,464  Holland,  and  Spain,  which  stmck  a  disasbrons 

hogsheads  of  sugar,  448,475  bushels  of  Indian  blow  at  the  India  trade,  the  Portuguese  company 

com,  and  8,857  barrels  of  molasses.    Value  of  became  unable  to  pay. its  annual  tribute;  ana 

real  estate,  $2,079,735.    The  parish  contains  a  thenceforth  it  gradually  declined,  until  in  1640  the 

lunatic  asylum  and  a  college.    Capital,  Clinton,  company  was  finally  abolished.    Since  that  time 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES.     The  estab-  the  unimportant  oonunerce  of  Portugal  with  In* 

lishment  of  direct  trade  with  the  Indies  was  dia  has  been  carried  oh  by  the  crovm ;  though  an 

the  aim  of  all  the  most  enterprising  cities  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1781  toeatiU^* 

governments  of  early  Europe.    The  Italian  re«  lish  another  company. — ^The  Dutch,  driven  from 

publics  were  long  foremost  in  the  trade,  but  the  southern  passage,  monopolized  by  the  Porv 

they  never  entirely  overcame  the  obstacles  in  tuguese,  made  tlireeunsuoc^sful  attempts  at  the 

the  way  of  secure  overland  passage ;  and  when  opening  of  a  way  by  the  ocean  which  bounds 

the  Turks  were  established  in  Europe  and  Afri*  Europe  on  the  north.    A  north-east  passage  was 

cabytheconquestof  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  never  discovered,  and  the  wars  turned  sonth* 

India  became  almost  a  closed  land  to  the  mer-  ward  the  attention  of  the  Dutch.  A  ^^  CompanT 

chants  of  western  Europe.    Thus  arose  the  ne-  for  Remote  Parts"  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  ana 

cessity  for  a  new  channel  of  communication,  on  April  2, 1595,  8  years  after  the  establishment 

less  liable  to  interruption.    Prince  John  of  Por-  of  the  new  Portuguese  company,  4  small  vessels^ 

tugal  was  foremost  among  the  rulers  who  en-  equipped  with  a  capital  of  70,000  guilders,  sailed 

couraged  the  then  growing  spirit  of  maritime  from  the  Texel  under  the  command  of  Cornelins 

exploration.    A  new  way  to  the  Indies  was  the  Houtmann,  bound  around  the  cape  of  Gk>ed 

dream  of  the  day,  under  which  Columbus  discov-  Hope.    Houtmann  had  been  a  prisoner,  whether 

ered  America,  while  Vasco  da  Gama  first  round-  among  the  Turks  or  the  Portuguese  is  nncer* 

ed  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  and  reached  tain,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese 

the  Malabar  coast  in  1498.    While  the  Spaniards  East  India  trade.  Several  other  companiesistsrt* 
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ad  in  others  of  the  UnitGd  ProTinccs,  finnlly  European^  and  the  forced  prodoetioa  of  »--Gt 

joined  that  of  Amsterdum,  and  in  Marchf  1C02,  apices  with  prohibition  of  the  ciiUivati'>n  -f 

they  received  a  charter  from  the  states-general  others,  to  rule  the  markets  of  the  world  &i: 

oonferriogon  them  the  exclusive  privilej^  of  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  doniii;ii<n  Lti 

trade  to  the  East  Indies  for  21  years,  with  the  wealth,  the  company  was  yet  50  cxhaosre^i  ':.▼ 

necessary  civil  and  military  powers.      They  war  with  Enghind  and  political  expense^,  :h:i:  .1 

hegan  with  a  capital  of  6,500,000  guilders ;   6  1781  the  states-general  were  oblige<l  to  as>L<  .: 

towns  were  interested ;  65  directors,  chosen  in  with  a  loan.    In  the  first  French  revolution  it '.  ^ 

atated  numbers  from  each,  etjuipped  the  vessels ;  nearly  all  its  possessions.    Tlie  o^tahiii^hmrr.t  J 

16  others  had  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  the  Batavian  republic,  Sept.  15,  1795,  term Ilau^ 

They  were  so  successful  that  in  20  years  they  its  existence,  and  the  affairs  of  the  compnv 

divided  among  the  stockholders  the  large  sum  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  A  r.ev 

of  80,000,000  guilders,  more  than  4  times  the  company  was  established  in  1S24.  called  the //iv 

amount  of   the   capital,   beside  owning  vast  ^/Juaa^^rA^r^i; or  trading  association.  Th*>c«.!s- 

amounts  of  property  in  colonies,  fortifications,  pany  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the(rov«.>iT.iD«!-; 

and  vessels.  The  charter  was  extended  to  1644 ;  produce  in  Europe,  the  carrier  of  this  prvjil::c«. 

Batuvia  was  founded;  the  commerce  with  Japan,  and  farms  some  branches  of  tlio  public  revi!::e 

which  returned  silver  and  copper  for  commodi-  of  Java  and  the  other  Dutch  East  India  04»U'Lic«. 

ties,  was  extended ;  in  1041  Malacca,  canital  of  In  1851  this  company  sent  to  Euro|»e  ab<tut  |w-v- 

tlie  then  neglected  Portuguese  East  India  pos-  000,000  worth  orpriMluce,  while  the  ainonnt  «ca 

sessions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  by  from  the  same  colonies  by  private  niero!.;ica 

the  treachery  of  the  governor;  and  from  34  to  was  only  about  $10,000,000.     The   I>ut(h  tet 

41  freighted  vessels  were  sent  out  annually,  of  still  noted  throughout  the  East  fur  their  narr^jv 

which  from  25  to  34  returned  loaded.     Yet  so  policy,  and  their  extreme  severity  toward  lit 

rapidly  did  the  English  and  French  commerce  nutiveswhomtheyhave  reduced  to  their  yoke.— 

increase  during  these  years,  that  in  1044  the  A  French  East  India  company,  founde<l  iV.  IT-^^ 

Dutch  East  India  company  could  sioarco  com-  was  broken  up  in  1770.    A  Danish  £a.«t  Il-Ia 

mand  the  1,600,000  guilders  requireil  as  a  sub-  company  was  founded  in  1618,  dissolviii  in  1^:4. 

aidy  to  the  government,  on  again  renewing  its  reconstituted  in  1070,  and  again  disM^lvcd  is 

charter  for  21  years.    The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1729.    A  new  company,  formed  in  17S2  tL«ltr 

which  secured  the  independence  of  the  republic  the  name  of  the  Danish  Asiatic  coniporr.  vu 

of  the  United  Provinces,  once  more  gave  tlio  pra<i>erou4  during  the  18th  contnr>'.  l«u:  >u 

comi>any  life.     Between  1650  and  1070  thoy  since  declined,  especially  since  1845,  w  I  ion  I  hi- 

colonized  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  an  exi)ense  mark  ceded  Tranquebur  a!id  Sorarnpore  to  Tim: 

of  20,000,000  guilders.    In  1058  they  succeeded  Hritain.     A  Swedisji  India  company,  eMaM>hii 

in  wresting  Ceylon  from  the  Portuguese;  and  in  (iottonburg  tuwanl  the  middle  of  t^v  :r:h 

the  island  of  Fonnoso,  which  they  then  held,  century,  aud  renewed  in  1806,  is  Mill  in  ex.-:- 

received  a  valuable  i»oh)ny  of  30.»mio  oxpatriutod  enre;  its  oporation**,  however,  are  inron-i«Ierai  ••. 

Chinese,  who bnm;:! it  indu'*try  and  wealth  with  — The  Kndi>h  omKiivored  to  oj^-n  f.!..r:>r  .:. 

them.     In  1001  they  lost  Korinos'i — Koxiiiga,  a  inti-rruurse  with  India  n-*  early  a-*  l.Ti'i...  c  r '  z 

Chinese  adventurer,  expelliii;:  them  from  it.    In  Iho  reijn  of  Kdwnpl  VI.;  but  xhvir  cx\%  ■'...      * 

1603  they  totik  iK)ssi>S!»ion  of  the  nioit  valuable  M-nt  «»ul  iivorland  failed  of  rvuiliin^  ::.,  .r  .-•^ 

Portuguei^o  settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast,  tinatinii,  from  want  i»fjrei»^'raph ie.il  kn'iw.f-.-'. 

In  1000,  after  a  prolon;:ed  stnig^^le,  tluey  gained  The  next  attefnptn  were  made  by  soa,  tJj**  S.!  ■  r 

MocosriJir,  and  with  it  the  monopoly  of  the  hpioo  In-ing  that  a  n<»rth-wo-t  i»iif»'»af;i»  aUn,!  ::.v  •:; ;   : 

tnule.     In  1005  the  charter  was  with  iiiueli  op-  ]>art  of  the  nrwly  di^fuvored  AfnoriiMr.  . 

|K)silion  renewed  till  1700,  on  rondition  of  tho  nent  was  prariii-aMe,  and  t!:ai  tJii-  w.  u'l  j--  • 

payment  of  a  largo  sum.     At  this  time  the  civil  to  Enjrland  a  rharjiel  to  the  liidi.-*,  i«Vi  r  v 

and  military  exi^-nses  <»f  tho  «'i»nipany,  i-xrlu-  the  iM>per\vlio,  in  hi«i  <'ai>.icity  of  rhl.  ft.:"  t..-.- 

sive  of  those  of  the  Maea"*<ar  war,  amounted  li>  tendmn,  ha«l  ^rranti-il  l'»  the  l*i»rii:i:tii-**»  :\.  c.- 

S,50<»,00<>guililers.     Their  rep4irt  >how<.-d  a  pri>-  elusive  riirlit  ti»  pa->  rt«und  the   tajo  •■:  »■••: 

digious  extension  of  romnieree  anil  of  territory.  Hope,  a  ri^lit  whsi-h  wa-!  Iimi*:  r\-p«"i-:t  ■;»  »       : 

They  held  the  principal  s.eatHijf(M»iMmrr«v  inCey-  have  no  ri«ntriil,  and  wliii'h  wun'.ii  t  :i.i'  !■»  :."  ■  :_ 

Ion,  Sumatra,  Java,  Itorne' I, and  in  fan  til n 111 L'ii-  to  eoinpt-te  ^ui-cr-si'irly  ^xith    tin-   ri--:- j  .-•.■. 

out  the   Indian  an-iiiprlau'o.    Tliey  e»»niniand-  .hdm  Cabot,  l«Mtkri:u' f-r  In.lia  in  1 4v7.  !  .i '     -• 

ed  tho  trade  with  IVirn,  Siani,  Tti!j',nin,  Japan,  ctjvi-red  NrwI'oniMr.nnd.     In  ITi.^.t  }.:^  «-•,  >. "  .- 

the  liunda  and  Molucca   i^les   .Xmhnyna.  iVrr.  tian  ttNik  cliar^v  ff  :;  vi— 1 !-.  t.»il  *••.  vi  r.i :    r..  ■ 

Batavia  was  then  in  all  its  gl«»ry.  ami  tin*  >tr:iitri  ea-^t  p.i'i*«a;:e  t.)  Imlia.      Ihi-*  wa-i  mTi!  ••:::  :  .  % 

of  Snnda  on  whieli  it  is  Mtiiali-1  hail  hf«Mine,  eonipaii\  «'hartiTi'd  by  Kilward  VI.  w;:'i  n     •.•- 

inotead  of  those  of  Malaecii,  the  tliannil  to  the  ilal   of  i.'''»,»iMO.     l^  'i;»^l  the  Er.::;i«:i    I-  -*.-i 

furtlier  Indies.     Tlio  charter  wa-  ti'sh'WimI  in  CDinpany  »nih*avori'il,  but  witi.'i:::    •Tit.i*-.  v 

17"1,  in  1741,  and  in  1770.  the  !a-f  time  for  :J»)  pa-Js  (iverlainl  In  Iinlia.     Miai.Tiiin'  t!*e  li- -  r*  :  r 

year>,  and  on  o>nilition  of  payiii;:  diiwn  i^.iHHi .  In^lian    wialtli,    the   arbitrary    eli.Mn^  1:    f.e 

0<MI  guiiderN  Willi  ::Oi».ot)u  annually.     Turning  l»i.rtnr:ue»M»  inarkets  a;:ain-t  Hnti-l.  ar.i  I>;::rh, 

tlieir  liandi  Ju:aiii>t  ev^rv  in:e  in  tfie  Ka«t,  and  and  thf  irnii'issil.ili!  r  uf  p'ir..:  tt»  I:.di.i  bv  !..e 

socking  by  opprvMiou  oi  natives,  cicluaiuu  of  north,  all  euL>pired  to  make  iLc  UrxUah  ti.cr^ 
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obants  lose  respect  for  the  pope^s  bull  and  its  prize — a  richljladen  Portuguese  carrack  of  986 

prescribed  boundaries,  and  to  set  out  for  India  tons  burden,  token  Tritb  the  aidof  a  Dutch  yes^ 

Dj  the  forbidden  route.    On  Sept.  22,  1599,  a  sel.   For  several  years  the  expeditions  were  not 

company  of  London  merchants  was  formed,  increased  in  size  or  value,  but  were  generally 

representing  a  capital  of  £80,183,  which  re-  fortunate  in  their  restdts.    The  profits  for  the 

ceived  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  Deo.  81,  first  8  years  were  stated  at  171  per  cent. ;  but 

1600,  under  the  title  of  the  *^  Governor  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  voyage  lasted  from 

Conopany  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  with  2^  to  4  years,  that  long  credits  were  given  for 

Uie  East  Indies."    The  charter  was  for  15  years,  goods  sold,  and  tiiat  consequently  it  was  often 

and  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all  6  to  8  years  from  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  ertf 

countries  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  east-  its  accounts  were  settled,  the  profits  were  not  so 

ward  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  excepting  those  enormous  as  they  look ;  and  taking  into  connd* 

which  were  possessed   by  friendly  European  eration  the  real  and  the  fancied  risks,  it  is  not 

powers.    The  first  Engli^man  who  sailed  to  surprising  that  the  business  of  the  company  did 

India  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not  more  rapidly  enlarge.  The  profits  of  the  trado 

a  Capt.  Stephens,  in  1582.    Sir  Francis  Drake  with  the  islands  were  never  very  8atisfactoi7| 

and  Thomas  Cavendish  followed  by  way  of  Cape  however.    In  1607  Capt.  Hawkins  was  sent  out 

Horn.    The  latter  sailed  from  England  in  July,  to  endeavor  to  establisn  commercial  intercourse 

1586,  in  a  small  squadron  fitted  at  his  own  ex«  with  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogd.    Hisi 

pense,  explored  all  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  mission  proved  of  no  avail,  the  Portuguese  in« 

the  Philippines,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  triguing  successfnUy  against  him.   Inl612Captr 

stock  of  information  in  Sept.  1588.    Two  large  Bc^  obtained  from  the  court  at  Delhi  several 

Portuguese  carracks  laden  with  all  the  riches  of  considerable  privileges,  among  which  was  thai 

the  Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  of  establishing  a  factory  at  Surat,  which  ci^ 

about  1598,  and,  beside  rousing  the  cupidity  and  became  at  once  the  chief  British  station  in  In« 

enterprise  of  their  captors,  were  found  to  pos-  dia,  until  the  organization  of  Bombay.    Fa<K 

sess  documents  and  charts  of  the  greatest  im-  tories  were  depots  for  goods,  fortified,  in  ordei^ 

portanoe  to  the  merchants  shortly  to  adventure  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  oi  resident 

A  trading  expedition  into  unknown  parts.  These  representatives  of  the  company.    They  invari*' 

circumstances  facilitated  the  formation  of  the  ably  proved  the  entering  wedges  for  territorial 

company,  of  which  Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.,  was  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans^ 

the  first  governor,  assisted  by  24  directors  In  1618  the  capital  of  the  company  was  united; 

named  in  uie  charter.    The  charter  empowered  the  largest  stockholders  took  the  management 

them  to  elect  a  governor  and  directors  and  other  of  affairs,  and  these  were  so  prosperous  that  in 

office-bearers;  to  make  b^-laws  for  their  gov-  the  course  of  4  years  the  shares  of  the  company 

ernment ;  to  infiict  punishments,  corporal  or  rose  to  the  value  of  208  per  cent,  while  its  fao-; 

pecuniary,  on  those  in  their  employ,  provided  tories  were  extended  to  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor« 

such  punishments  be  within  the  laws  of  Great  neo,  the  Banda  islands,  Celebes,  Malacca,  Siam^' 

Britain ;  to  export  all  goods  duty  free  for  4  years,  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  but  chiefly^ 

and  to  export  foreign  coins  as  bullion  to  the  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mofful,  whose 

amount  of  £80,000  a  year,  £6,000  of  the  same  favor  the  company  had  secured,  after  diveri 

being  previously  recoined  at  the  mint ;  with  the  fruitless  attempts.    From  the  beginning  of  tha 

proviso,  however,  that  they  must  import  within  company's  trade  to  July,  1620,  they  had  sent 

6  montbs  from  the  conclusion  of  every  voyage  79  ships  to  India,  of  which  84  had  come  safelj^ 

after  the  first  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  that  home  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  in  Ii^* 

before  exported.    It  was  also  provided  that  dia,  and  20  had  been  lost — 2  by  careening,  6  hf- 

should  the  company  not  be  found  to  the  pub-  sea  perils,  and  12  captured  by  the  Dutch.    At 

lie  advantage,  its  charter  might  be  cancelled  that  time  ^1620)  the  capital  of  the  company  itf 

after  2  years*  notice  given.    There  does  not  ships,  gooos  in  India,  io.^  amounted  to  £400.* 

seem,  after  all,  to  have  been  very  great  zeal  in  000 ;  Uiey  had  exported  from  England  to  IndU 

fitting  out  vessels.    Many  of  the  stockholders  the  value  of  £840,876 ;  had  imported  what  cost 

did  not  pay  up,  and  until  1618  but  a  small  part  £856,288  in  India,  which  brought  no  less  than 

of  them  united  at  all  in  the  speculation,  and  £1,914,600  in  England;   and  finally^  quarrels 

these  each  on  his  own  account,  only  using  the  w|th  the  Dutch,  their  most  energetic  rivals,  had 

ships  of  the  company,  and  conforming  to  cer-  occasioned  losses  to  the  amount  of  £84,088.  Ill 

tain  other  regulations.    The  first  expedition  to  1616  a  new  stock  subscription  had  been  openedy 

India  sailed  under  command  of  Capt.  Lancaster,  and  £1,629,040  was  raised.    But  in  1627  oom« 

Feb.  15,  1601,  from  Torbay.    It  consisted  of  5  plaints  were  made  of  abuses  and  bad  manage* 

ships,  varying  in  size  from  180  to  600  tons,  hav«  ment  in  the  company ;  during  the  reign  of  toe 

ing  a  cargo  of  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broadcloths,  Stuarts  there  wss  much  murmuring  against  the 

cutlery,  glass,  &c.    The  entire  venture,  ships  monopoly,  and  Charles  I.  in  1685  gave  to  1^ 

and  all,  was  valued  at  £69,091.    It  arrived  at  William  Courten  and  several  nrivate  individuals 

Aoheen,  Sumatra,  June  5, 1602.  Lancaster  made  the  right  to  trade  to  India.    In  1645  permissioa 

treaties  with  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bantam,  was  given  by  the  natives  to  the  company  io 

and  returned  to  the  Downs,  Sept.  11, 1608,  with  build  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,    ui  1656 

a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  and  a  Cromwell  attempted,  bat  vainly  to  make  the 
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Sflst  India  trade  fW^e.  In  1^7  be  renewed  the  highly  Important  eoneessiont  for  Uie  eompiy. 
eompany^s  charter,  which  was  confirmed  by  among  which  were  tiberty  for  tliem  to  parrfaaM 
CSiarles  IL  in  1661,  who  at  the  same  time  con*  the  lordship  of  87  towns  contigooufl  to  Cakntta. 
ferred  on  them  the  fturth^  powers  to  make  to  sne  and  nave  given  np  to  them  all  persoiii  ia 
peace  or  war  with  any  power  not  of  the  Chris-  Bengal  indebted  to  them,  and  leaTa  to  ptss 
tian  religion;  to  establish  fortifications,  garri-  goods  for  exportation  dnty  free  throoi^li  the 
ions,  ana  colonies ;  to  export  ammunition  and  province.  In  1782  the  renewal  of  the  chtrtcr 
■tores  to  their  settlements  dnty  free ;  to  exer-  was  obtained  with  much  difilcQlty.  In  1744 
else  dvU  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  set-  the  company  bought  its  extenaion  to  1780  by  a 
dements  according  to  Englisli  law ;  and  to  seize  loan  of  £1,000,000  at  8  per  cent. — ^Tbe  pditiral 
and  send  to  England  all  Engli^men  found  trad-  power  of  the  British  in  India  began  in  1744L 
ing  on  their  private  account  The  years  1667-  Tlie  acquisitions  of  the  company  were  inaBiEii- 
*68  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  tea  trade— a  rated  in  1749  by  its  expulsion  and  ultimate  pro- 
branch  of  commerce  which  in  a  very  few  years  toction  of  the  t^ah  of  Tanjore,  he  making  soids 
proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  company,  concessions  of  territory  on  each  oocaAion  of  tfat 
xn  1669  the  island  of  Bombay  was  granted  to  British  exercise  of  protection.  In  1767  tbeydi^ 
the  company  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  received  posed  Suriyah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  gainiBg 
It  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  therebv  several  large  and  rich  provinces,  la 
OaUiarine  of  Portugal;  but  its  possession  was  1761  the  defeat  of  the  French  left  the  EDgU 
not  secured  without  a  long  struggle  between  the  free  to  pursue  their  schemes  of  aggrandixeioHC 
E^lisb  and  the  Portuguese  residents.  In  1676  in  India.  In  1792  Tippoo  Sahib  waa  compdkd 
a  &ctory  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  by  Comwallis  to  give  up  half  his  dominioiHi»  $oi 
Hoogly,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  Cal-  £8,500,000  in  bullion.  Id  1799  Seringapatm 
eutta;  and  other  factories  were  shortly  started  was  taken,  Tippoo  slain,  and  some  more  lerh- 
ia  BengaL  la  1677  tlie  company  received  a  tory  annexed.  Subsequently,  by  war  with  tbs 
renewal  of  its  charter,  with  inaemnity  for  past  Pindarces,  with  Burmah,  Nepanl,  the  Afghaa^ 
misuses,  and  pemussion  to  establish  a  mint  at  &c.,  and  by  judicious  protection,  interfntncc. 
Bombay.  In  1681,  by  a  report  of  the  governor,  and  annexation,  the  company  mantered  lbs 
the  company  had  85  ships,  of  from  100  to  700  whole  of  Hindostan,  with  small  ezoeptioas. 
tons,  trading  between  India  and  England,  or  The  sadden  increase  of  territory  and  power  ia 
coastwise  in  India ;  and  the  exports  from  Eng-  India  threw  every  thing  into  oonfoaioo.  Gor- 
land  of  lead,  tin,  cloth,  stuffs,  &c.,  amounted  ruption  reigned  every  where.  The  revenocatril 
to  from  £60,000  to  £70,000  a  year.  The  trade  short  of  expenses,  and  in  1772  the  oomp«5. 
was  astonishingly  email;  the  affairs  of  the  com-  notwithstanding  its  immense  poeacasiotis  sd 
pany  were  not  prosperous,  and  in  1688  doubts  privileges,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  of  £ft.O<^V 
were  thrown  npoa  the  validity  of  its  charter  000  from  the  bank  of  England,  and  of  £1.4CiO.- 
by  the  numerous  interlopers  and  free  traders  000  from  government,  for  current  ezpensea  la 
to  India.  In  1698,  after  a  heavy  strujrfrlc,  it  1778  reform  was  called  lor,^but  only  incon- 
receivcd  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  In  1694  a  plctely  effected.  In  1781  tlie  privileges  of  ibt 
Tote  of  tlie  house  of  commons  threw  open  the  company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  8  rem* 
trade  to  all  England.  In  1698  a  new  company  notice;  the  dividend  on  its  stock  was  fixtiS  ii 
received  a  charter  ^conferring  much  the  some  8  per  cent ;  £400,000  was  to  be  paid  tti  an  an- 
privileges  as  those  of  the  old  one),  for  the  con-  nnal  subsidy  to  the  government,  and  )  of  tbt 
sideration  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  the  state.  sur])Ius  revenue  after  paying  the  subsidy  ws#to 
The  two  companies  could  not  live  independently,  go  to  the  government,  i  to  the  coni[»any*«  m*. 
and  in  1702  they  were  united,  under  the  title  of  Yet  in  1780  the  East  India  trade  formed  calr 
*^The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  ,*=  part  of  tlie  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
the  East  Indie&^'  They  advanced  a  further  sum  pire.  In  1783  the  company  was  airain  m>  in- 
to the  state,  making  in  all  a  loan  of  £3,2(p0,O00,  volved,  on  account  of  wars,  &c.,  as  to  lie  nnalis 
at  8  per  cent,  in  consideration  of  which  their  to  pay  the  subHi<Iy.  In  the  Nimo  year,  on  the 
charter  was  extended  until  the  expiration  of  a  pr()i>ositi()n  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  board  of  cotitn4  vm 
notice  of  3  years,  which  could  not  be  given  ap|K>inted.  It  consisted  of  such  memlieni  of  tb« 
sooner  than  March,  1726,  nor  until  the  money  British  privy  council  as  the  sovereign  c^  Ecf- 
borrowed  by  government  should  l>e  repaid.  The  land  chose  to  appoint,  tlio  2  principal  scrrrts- 
act  ratifying  this  was  passed  in  1708.  By  it  the  ries  of  state  and  the  chancellor  of  tlK>  exchn*|0«T 
local  affairs  of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  being  3  of  tlie  niemlten*.  The  i>re»ident  wm 
the  8  councils  of  Madras,  lk)mbay,  and  Calcutta,  usually  a  cabinet  minister.  The  balarie»  of  t^i^ 
while  the  general  direction  was  retained  in  Eng-  president  paid  commissioner,  ami  s^rn-tar; 
land.  Meanwhile,  in  1698  the  company  had  were  paid  by  the  company.  In  17V3  the  char 
aoauirod  a  grant  or  Calcutta  and  two  adjoining  ter  was  f>rol4)n(n.Hl  to  1814.  From  tliat  dat^  th« 
villagea,  with  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  in-  charter  was  again  pn»k>nped  20  years  but  Xbe 
habitants,  and  leave  to  erect  fortifications,  which  trade  to  India  was  MilisUintially  thmwn  c^i'^o. 
was  immediately  done.  In  1701  an  act  prohib-  though  the  monoiK>1y  of  the  traiU  to  China 
ited  the  importation  into  England  of  inanufac*  woa  continued,  and  did  not  cease  till  16^ 
tiired  Indian  goods.  In  1716  an  embasn)' to  the  rm-linment  in  1833  granted  a  new  charter,  by 
emperor  Foroksere  obtained  from  him  various    which :  1,  the  company  ceased  to  ba  a  tndinf 
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assocUtion;  S,  it  wns  continued  in  the  govern-  their  own  hands,  and  posted  the  call  npon  the 
ment  of  India  for  20  years,  that  is.  until  April,  pillars  of  the  royal  exchange.  Yotiug  was  9i»a 
1854,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  voce;  the  open  ballot  might,  however,  be  called 
board  of  control ;  8,  India  was  thrown  open  to  for  by  any  9  of  the  voting  stocldiolders.  The 
the  independent  enterprise  of  British  subjects ;  attendance  was  generally  small,  and  in  many 
4,  all  the  property,  r^  and  personal,  in  pos-  important  cases  the  directors,  who  were  always 
session  of  the  company  on  April  22, 1884,  was  present,  had  matters  all  their  own  way.  Thus 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  to  be  held  and  in  1854,  a  Mr.  Levin  brought  before  the  stock- 
managed  by  tfie  company,  in  trust  for  the  crovm ;  holders'  meeting  the  case  of  a  judge  in  the  Soodra 
the  stockholders  were  assured  by  government  court  of  Bombay,  who  had  been  dismissed  by 
anannuoldividendoflOi  percent  on  the  stock;  the  court  of  directors.  The  question  on  rein- 
6,  of  the  treasure  of  the  company,  valued  in  stating  the  judge  came  up ;  19  stockholders  and 

1884  at  £21,108,000,  £2,000,000  was  formed  1  director  were  in  favor  of  reinstatement,  but  9 
into  a  sinking  fund,  with  the  proceeds  of  which,  stodcholdermnd  15  directors  were  against  it^ 
in  or  after  1874,  to  buy  out  the  stockholders  at  and  the  appeal  fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
200  per  cent  valuation ;  £8,428,000  was  con*  court  of  directors  actually  decided  upon  an  ap- 
fumed  in  the  payment  of  the  company's  debts,  peal  from  themselves.  A  similar  case  occurred 
and  the  balance  was  appropriated  to  various  im«  in  1856,  when  the  same  Mr.  Levin  opposed,  in 
provements  in  India;  6,  the  stock  might  be  bought  general  meeting,  tho  directors'  donation  of 
in  by  parliament  at  the  rate  of  £200  for  £100,  any  £5,000  to  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie.  The  court 
time  after  1874,  with  the  further  condition  that  of  directors  was  origindly  composed  of  24  stock- 
if  at  any  time  after  1854  the  company  were  holders,  aualified  by  the  ownership  of  at  least 
deprived  by  parliament  of  the  government  of  £2,000  or  stock.  Should  a  director  sell  out  his 
India,  stockholders  may  demand  oi  parliament  stock,  he  ceased  to  hold  office.  Six  were  elected 
to  purchase  their  stock,  after  8  vears'  notice  each  year  to  serve  for  4  years.  After  12  months 
given.  When,  in  1854,  the  last  charter  of  the  out  of  office  members  were  eligible  to  reflection, 
company  expired,  it  was  determined  by  a^t  of  Directors  must  be  British  subjects^  The  act 
parliament  to  renew  it,  but  not  for  any  given  of  1858  changed  the  number  and  component 
time. — The  capital  stock,  originally  £2,000,000,  ports  of  the  court.  It  has  smce  consisted  of  18 
had  been  increased  at  various  times,  till  in  1798  members,  of  whom,  by  the  act,  12  are  elected 
it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £6,000,000.  At  this  by  the  stockholders,  and  6  are  chosen  by  the 
it  remained  by  law.    This  stock  was  owned  in  crown  from  men  who  have  served  a  certain 

1885  by  8,579  persons.  As  it  was  marketable,  time  in  India.  A  third  of  each  part  go  out  of 
ofcourse  the  number  of  stockholders  continually  office  each  year,  but  may  be  immediately  re* 
changed.  Theownershipof  stock  to  the  amount  appointed.  In  1884  the  court  consisted  of  10 
of  £1,000  (worth  in  1885  £2,540)  gave  the  priv«  former  civil  officers  of  the  company,  4  army  and 
Hege  of  one  vote  at  the  stockholders'  meet-  4  navy  officers,  8  India  merchants,  and  9  bankers, 
ings.  The  owner  of  £8,000  had  two  voles,  of  Since  then  the  number  of  London  bankers  has 
£6,000  three,  of  £10,000  and  over,  four.  Women  deereased,  while  the  number  of  company  men 
as  well  as  men,  and  foreigners  as  well  as  Britons,  has  increased.  At  that  time  (1885)  2  of  the 
if  owning  the  requisite  amount  of  stock,  and  directors  had  held  office  80  years,  2  between 
present  in  London  in  person  or  by  proxy,  had  20  and  80  years,  11  between  10  and  20,  and 
the  privilege  of  debatmg  and  voting.  Stock  15  under  10  years.  The  directors  choose  an* 
must,  however,  have  been  held  12  months  be-  nually  from  among  thenoselves  a  chairmaa 
fore  the  owner  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  In  185S  and  deputy  chairman,  to  serve  one  year  each, 
there  were  2,588  voters,  of  whom  872  were  wo-  The  court  meets  once  a  week,  and  oflener  if 
men,  20  were  peers  of  the  realm,  10  members  business  requires.  Nine  members  form  a  quo- 
of  parliament,  50  ex-directors,  86  clergymen,  19  rum.  Absentees  are  fined  19«.,  and  the  fines  are 
physicians,  222  army  officers,  and  28  naval  divided  once  a  year  among  the  directors,  so  that 
officers.  Before  1886  the  m^ority  of  the  stock-  even  the  absentees  receive  back  a  portion  of 
holders  were  merchants  and  bankers.  The  their  fines.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot  The 
changes  in  the  constitution,  which  extinguished  deputy  chmrman  is  generally  chosen  chairman 
tho  company  as  a  trading  association,  caused  a  npon  the  expiradon  of  his  term  of  office.  In 
materia]  lessening  of  the  number  of  merchant  case  of  a  tie  vote  upon  any  question,  the  treas- 
atockholders.  The  stockholders  met  quarterly,  nrer  of  the  court  decides  the  same  by  drawing 
in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  lots.  The  directors  had  the  initiative  among 
Those  owning  £500  and  upward  of  stock  were  the  stockholders  upon  all  questions  of  Indian 
permitted  to  be  present.  In  1885,  58  members  government  For  purposes  of  expediting  bnsi- 
nad  4  votes,  54  had  8,  847  had  2,  1,454  had  1 ;  ness  tho  members  were  annually  divided  into  8 
221,  owning  £500  each,  were  present  without  committees :  one  on  finance,  and  interior  and 
voting,  and  896,  owning  smaller  amounts,  had  marine  interests  connected  therewith ;  the  sec- 
no  share  whatever  in  the  government.  Special  ond  on  politics  and  war;  and  the  third  on  the 
meetings  could  be  called  at  any  time  at  we  in-  judicial  and  legislative  interests.  The  chair- 
stance  of  9  holders  of  £1,000  each.  Should  the  man  and  deputy  chairman  were  members  of  all 
court  of  directors  refuse  to  call  a  meeting  after  these  committees.  The  committees  were  formed 
10  days,  the  9  stookholdera  took  the  matter  in  according  to  seniority  in  the  court ;  bat  aftei 
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the  tint  ntMtiog  asdiuiKte  wer»  p«nDitt*iI  fbr  lUt*  to  fanro  Alt  H 

food  oaiiw>     The  most  important  part  of  t)i«  by  tbo  cumpuij  a 

Qonrt  of  diawcton,  lKiw«rcr,  wu  tho  wcivt  the  inltilAr}'  niiil  ■ 

cumnuUeu.     To  tiib,  oompoaed  of  Uis  obiur-  eampiuif  arc  to  p 

man,  dvputf  «luklmiui,  anil  Iho  senior  illreolAr,  qawii,  aud  ult  p«B 

won  rvferro'l  all  commuDtcatJoiworaconSileD-  ployment,  or  com 

tial  and  dolicnlo  tinturo  b«twc«n  tlm  boonl  of  ml  In  tho  fcrviu*( 

ooutrol  (tlio  chief  power)  uul  tho  c«urL    Tins  and  power*  of  tbs 

dMpalc)i«s  of  tha  board  as  to  polUlvai  tnattera  priAton  are  to  eoM 

worn  trDDnaittod  UirongU  tlie  uaiuU  of  iho  w-  |>ald,  and  tli*  bout 

eret  committoe^  and  might  bo  toot  on  hy  them  uh«d."    This  ai^i 

witboutbotiiKsnbmiltedtoUiooourL  Tlienutn-  tbo  £a»t  India  eai 

ben  d(  thia  (»)iiiaitte«  were  ftwom  to  aecrecy ,  Importaooe,  doefl  n 

and  bod  no  wcTOtATy.    The  dif%t«ra  had  a  the  mtDnerln  wbU 

ialanrof£400,BndthoohBirninD  £1,000.    Tbo  be  appointed;  hat 

cilia  privilogo  of  direetonhip,  howover,  waa  vxoluMTely  ooiiftM 

tbat  of  making  oppoiutmiiita ;  the  directon  stock  aod  U>e4te 

SIM  all  TM:anclo»t  not  ouly  in  the  Engtinh  of  dividends  npoa 

brwoh  of  the  oompao^'e aarviM,  but  aim  tu  all  proprietor*  botiYo 

tlie  nibordirulo  Atnetiou  in  India.    TlteT  were  KAST  1  NI>l£a^ 

liiuieuabled  to  provide  for  trioaiiv  and  nulivea.  applied  tuwathen 

The  tiottrd  of  oonlrol,  tbe  govemlog  power  )b  to  the  odjarcnl  idhi 

the  company,  con*lst«d  at  tir«t  of  i  moiiibers  tLtiown  to  tho  puM 

tot  anornvd  tho  (orrmii^  had  tho  privilcfn  nat«d,  and  was  m 

of  sr>(>oinllDK  what  uppoand  to  be  a  euilnUe  modem  Europe  flttt 

tmrnher,  of  whom  thelurdpivAldontoftliecoun-  borrowed  it  /mm  t 

'       H            eil,  the  lord  privr  ■col,  tbo  firil  lord  of  tbo  trca^  leas  a  modtficatioo 

\       H           or?,  tho  tW(»  pnuoipol  Bccrvtariua  of  ilate,  and  appellation  of  tbe  I 

J        H           Ihacliancellor  of  iheeichcquer,  must  fonn  part,  buikt.    It  wm  aid 

f        H           Tbo  prcudont  of  tho  board  rocoivod  a  lularf  and  to  moniioned 

I       H           of  £S,1I00 :  two  •ocrotoriea,  wlio  munt  be  mem-  nor  tlie  greM  difl 

'        ■           ber«or|>ar]i«iuoi)l,reodvedi:i,600uacli.  Tberu  need  it  toidgidfirai 

were  a  number  of  aislitant  aecretorloa,  WT^Icn.  Ijlng  bejroM  tM  : 

tic.    Tbo  ozpeniwa  of  tbe  board  were  limited  verj  imtierf<Nt  ka 

to  £SQ,000  per  annaro,paid>b7  tbeluut  India  ropeana  ^)plied  It ! 

eompanj.    The  power*  of  tho  board  (crodoalljr  after  tbe  diaooTM 

rw,  nntil   long  b«>foro  IM  abolition  In  IM9  auppnanl  tlint  be  ] 

had  bcToiuo  a  court   fmm  nlioso  dorisioni  wcitward,  ond  tbtt 

there  won  hit  apneid. — Thu   toUd  eipeiiiHi  of  the  other  Spaoiah 

tlie  coTitpany's  militarj  furce  in  the  E»A  [ndlea  bemlaphero  wen  fl 

in  ia&)t  WW  £l(),23S.f}t4.    Tho  Mtimated  n-  u  In^    Tbeldq 

oeiptu  of  Uie  hotno  iKotarj  for  tho  j'oor  ending  of  king  of  the  lad 

April  »0,  tS&8.  oraonntod  to  X11,U9,86T  Qa-  eoloniee  wt>  etrlM 

•indina  the  bdianoe  from  the  old  aoooont),  aod  Indie*.    When  tht 

(ha  dMNUWDMittt  to  £8,980,88(1^  leaving  wa  «••  diatinctlva  lorm  ^ 

ttnuOed  balMKc  in  bvor  on  April  80^  16SS,  of  Amcrioo,  and  tbat 

«9tF19,W7.     Tbe  debts  of  Iba  Indlaa  gomu-  dia.    In  prooeart  a 

Bwnt  to  EngUnd  on  Mur  1, 1SS7,  amoant«d  to  became  reatrletad  I 

£MT7,«01,nndtbtter«dit*to£U8B^67,Wav-  North  md  Bonth  . 

ilMninir[doat>tdcbUof  £8,888,984.  Tboeetab*  to  tbetwopenliHa] 

KttinMiit  of  the  oompanr  In  England  entiled  a  India,  or  India  bM 

jenHlj'cbaft«of£18a,«89for0li6emploj««%Bnd  oo«Dti7bab»«Ml 


ofthellriti^poMdominlheKMtlaU..    _  . 

nailed  pnbUeaUaMkminerefbroitiljr  than  el  enr  Ceylon,  SnmaUi^Ji 

IwrionaMrtodtotbeiMBagetoent  of  Indian  afr  da  and  Booda  id« 

w*b}rtba0oii9«r:Hid«mrinaehdlacnad<n  plnei^nodthenrtc 

Wtfceihlcethiparliatnmtendinthepne^aa  •ooMlimee  extendi) 
M*" forth*  better  gamnuneat  of  India'' wu       EAET  RIVER, 

paawd,  Aug.  9,  IHfta,  hf  which  "  all  the  lerrito-  and  between  Ne* 

rla*  Iwrelofor*  under  tbe  Koronunent  of  tho  |  «f  a  mile  wid^ 

KaM  India  eotnpanjr  are  rcotcd  in  the  Dritieb  wlih  Long  Idand  i 

nadallitapowanan  tob«Meatd»edin  at  a  point  called  T 

ptindpal  ncr«lArice  of  ligbtbooee  with  * 


foeen,  and  ail  ita  powa 
Iwr  nana,  one  of  the 
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strong  fortress  of  Fort  Schuyler  defends  the  E.  and  gathered  under  his  miiiistry  a  large  and  in- 
approach  to  New  York ;  and  it  enters  the  bay  floeutial  congregation.  He  was  consecrated  as^ 
to  the  8.  £.  of  Manhattan  island,  between  the  sistant  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  Trinity  church, 
metropolis  and  Brooklyn.  It  also  communicates  Boston,  Dec.  29, 1842,  and  on  Bbhop  Griswold's 
with  the  HadsoQ  by  a  narrow  channel  called  death,  Feb.  15,  1848,  became  bishop  of  the^io- 
the  Harlem  river,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  eese.  Dr.  Eastburn  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
of  Manhattan  island.  It  has  a  rapid  current  poetry  in  Columbia  college,  but  declined  the 
caused  by  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  appointment;  in  1825  he  delivered  4  lectures 
gathering  force  as  it  flows  Vf.  into  the  nar-  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poetry 
rowest  part  of  the  sound,  readies  its  greatest  before  the  New  York  Athenssum ;  in  1829  he 
height  in  the  East  river,  arrives  at  New  York  contributed  a  portion  ofa  volume  of  ^^  Essays  and 
f  (^  an  hour  earlier  than  that  which  rises  in  the  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature  ;^'  in  1888 
bay,  and  drives  upward  along  the  E.  shore  of  published  his  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
the  Hudson  many  miles  in  advance  of  the  tide  Philippians,"  a  volume  which  met  with  oonsid- 
on  the  W.  shore.  The  East  river  is  navigable  by  erable  favor ;  and  in  1887  he  delivered  the  ora« 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  is  crossed  by  nu-  tion  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
merous  steam  ferries.  It  contains  several  islands,  incorporation  of  Columbia  college.  He  has 
and  has  a  pass  called  Hellgate,  7  m.  from  New  editea  Thornton's  **  Family  Prayers.^' 
York  bay,  the  navigation  of  which  is  attended  EASTER,  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of 
with  considerable  danger.  Some  of  the  most  se-  our  Lord,  or  the  Christian  passover.  The  Eng* 
rious  obstructions  have  recently  been  removed  lish  name  Easter  and  the  German  Ostem  have 
by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which  consists  of  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  derived 
simply  exploding  the  powder  on  the  rock  by  from  tiie  name  of  the  feast  of  the  Teutonic  god- 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  the  superincumbeub  dess  Ostera  (the  goddess  of  spring),  which  waa 
mass  of  water  acting  with  a  resisting  force  pow-  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Saxons  in  the  spring, 
erful  enough  to  break  the  rock  without  the  ne-  and  for  which  the  early  missionaries  substitute 
cessity  of  boring.  the  Christian  festival    According  to  Adelnng, 

EASTBURN,  Jamrs  Walus,  an  American  both  the  English  and  the  German  words  are 
author,  born  in  England  in  1797,  died  on  the  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  aster^  astei^ 
passage  from  New  York  to  Santa  Cruz,  Dec  2,  which  signifies  rising,  because  nature  arises 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  anew  in  the  spring.  According  to  the  Mosaio 
New  York,  and  subsequently  studied  theol-  law,  the  passover  among  the  Jews  was  cele- 
ogy  under  Bishop  Griswold  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  brated  on  tibe  14th  day  of  the  month  Abib, 
with  a  view  of  taking  orders  in  the  Protestant  afterward  called  Nisan,  that  is,  within  a  day 
Episcopal  church.  While  thus  employed,  with  or  two  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
occasional  assistance  from  Robert  C.  Sands,  a  The  early  Christians  differed  in  regard  to  the 
former  college  associate,  he  undertook  a  new  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  The  churches  in 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  did  not  tiie  West,  taught,  as  they  declared,  by  St  Phil- 
live  to  complete.  At  the  suggestion  of  East-  ip  and  St  Paul,  observed  the  nearest  Sunday 
bum  the  two  friends  commenc^  in  Nov.  1817,  to  the  full  moon  of  Nisan,  without  taking  ao* 
and  finished  before  the  succeeding  summer,  count  of  the  day  on  which  the  passover  waa 
^*  Yamoyden,*^  a  romantic  poem  founded  on  the  celebrated.  The  Asiatic  churches,  on  the  other 
history  of  King  Philip,  the  sachem  of  the  Pe-  hand,  in  accordance  as  they  said  with  the  tra* 
quots.  With  many  marks  of  youth  and  inexpe  dition  derived  from  St  John,  followed  the  Jew- 
rience,  it  has  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  for  a  \ah  calendar,  and  adopting  the  14th  of  Nisan 
joint  production  of  juvenile  authors  may  be  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  celebrated  the 
considered  a  remarkable  performance.  He  also  festival  of  Easter  on  the  8d  day  following,  what- 
wrote  several  fugitive  poems,  some  of  which  ever  day  of  the  week  that  might  be.  From 
are  very  gracefully  versified.  In  1818  Mr.  East  this  circumstance  they  were  cdled  Quartode- 
bum  was  ordained,  and  left  New  York  to  take  cimans.  The  dispute  on  this  point  in  process 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Accomao,  Ya.  Failing  of  time  became  serious,  and  neither  side  was 
health  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  du-  able  to  convince  or  convert  the  other.  The 
ties,  and  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Santa  venerable  Polycarp,  bishop  ^f  Smyrna,  went  to 
Cruz  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate^  Rome,  A.  D.  168,  and  had  a  conference  with 
but  died  a  few  days  after  embarking.  Anicetus  on  this  subject    Forty  years  later; 

EASTBURN,  Mantox,  DJ).,  an  American  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  appealed  to,  ana 

clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bishop  of  was  very  peremptory  in  requiring  the  AsiatSo 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Massachn-  bishops  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  western 

settSjbomiuEngland,  Feb.  9,1801.  His  parents  church.   This  they  reftised  to  do,  and  Polycrates 

came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  boy,  of  Ephesus,  in  behalf  of  his  brother  bishops, 

and  settling  in  New  York,  he  was  educated  in  that  sent  Victor  word  that  they  had  resolved  to 

city,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  maintain  the  custom  which  they  had  received 

1817.  After  suitable  preparation,  he  was  ordain-  fh>m  their  &thers.    Victor  then  went  so  far  as 

ed  in  May,  1822,  was  assistant  minister  of  Christ  to    break   off  communion  with  the    eastern 

church,  New  York,  for   a   few  years,  became  churches,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  St* 

rector  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension  in  1827,  Irensous  of  Lyons.    After  this  the  contending 
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parties  agreed  to  moiDtain  their  re^>cctivo  ens-  at  Easter,  the  chapter  of  St  £tieiiiio  appointed 
toms  and  practices  on  this  sabject,  without  cen-  his  chaplain  Hngnea  to  heat  a  Jew  in  his  hoooc, 
■oring  one  another.  Saving  occasional  disputes,  an  office  which  was  performed  so  lealooftlr  tint 
matters  continued  in  this  state  until  the  time  the  victim  ez|rfred  on  the  ipoL    In  Eng^mnd  it 
of  Constantine,  who  had  the  subject  brought  was  common  for  the  boys  to  mn  abcmt  tbs 
before  the  council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  825).    The  streets  on  Easter  morning  crying : 
question  was  fully  discussed,  and  finally  settled  Christ  u  riien,  Christ  to  rto«i ; 
for  the  whole  church  by  adopting  the  rule  All  the  Jews  mMt  go  to  iwtoon. 
which  makes  Easter  day  to  be  always  the  first  To  mark  their  abhorrence  of  Jews,  the  En^ 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  lish  used  also  to  make  a  point.of  eating  bacon 
upon  or  next  after  March  21 ;  and  if  the  fhU  on  this  festival,  but  with  it  thejhad  Uaaij  pod- 
moon  hf^ipen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  ding,  a  relic  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  peMover. 
Sunday  after.   Bv  this  arrangement  Easter  mav  EASTERN  EMPIRE.    See  Btzastiss  En- 
come  as  early  as  March  22,  or  as  late  as  Apru  fibb. 

25.— This  sacred  festival  has  been  termed  the  EASTLAKE,  Sir  Ghablbs  Lock,  an  'En^Mk 

queen  of  festivals;  it  has  been  observed  from  painter,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  1793,  studied  m- 

tlie  very  beginning,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  every  der  Fuseli  at  the  royal  acadensy,  London,  of 

part  of  the  Christian  wcnid  with  great  solem-  which  institution  he  was  made  preiudent  in  ISSQ. 

nity  and  devotion.    The  primitive  Christians  after  having  given  evidences  of  proficiency  io 

very  early  on  the  morning  of  Easter  saluted  his  art  by  a  great  variety  of  pictures,  of  which 

each  other  with  the  words :  *'  Christ  is  risen ;''  his  ^  Christ  weeping  over  Jemsalem,**  his  *"  £•- 

to  which  the  response  was  made:  "Christ  is  cape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara,"  and  his*' PSIgrisBs 

risen  indeed,  and  hath  i^peared  to  Simon.*'  The  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome,*^  are  the  best    Hs 

Greek  church  still  retains  this  custom.     In  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  then  art- 

nearly  all  Christian  countries  the  recurrence  of  tling  for  some  time  in  Rome,  found  many  o^ 

Easter  has  been  celebrated  with  various  ceremo-  portunities  for  punting  pictures  illostratave  of 

nies,  popular  sports,  and  superstitions.    Among  Italian  life.    Among  his  early  paintings  is  sn  ifr 

the  best  known  is  the  English  custom  of  mak-  terosting  portrait  of  Napoleon  I^  as  he  appeared 

ing  presents  of  colored  eggs,  odled  pasche  or  on  boam  the  Bellerophon,  and  the  most  famoos 

paste  eggs,  which  were  often  elaborately  oma-  of  his  poetical  pictures  is  an  illustration  of  a  ps»- 

mcntcd;  and  in  a  royal  roll  of  the  time  of  sa^  in  Byroirs  **  Dream."     In  1860  he  wis 

Edward  I.,  preserved  in  the  tower,  appears  an  knighted,  and  in  1855  appointed  director  of  the 

entry  of  ISd.  for  400  eggs  to  be  used  for  tliis  national  gallery,  with  a  salary  of  £1,O00l    He 

purpose.    Colored  eggs  were  used  by  children  has  translated  Goethe*s  Ibroenlehre  into  Eiw- 

at  Easter  in  a  sort  of  game  which  consists  in  lish,  and  written  much  on  art.    He  nuuried  l&i 

testing  the  strength  of  the  egg  shdls,  and  this  Elizabeth  Rigby,  author  of  **  Letters  from  tht 

practice  is  retained  in  many  places  in  Eng-  Shoresof  the  lialtic**  (1841),  ^  Li vonian  Tales" 

land  and  the  United  States.    In  some  ports  (1846),  and  other  writings, 

of  Ireland  tlie  legend  is  current  that  the  sun  EASTMAN,  Ciiabi.es  Gamaob,  an  Araeriras 

dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  poet  and  journalist,  biim  in  Fryeburg,  Me^  Jcne 

This  was  once  a   prevailing   superstition    in  1, 1816,  removed  at  an  early  age  with  h'»  ra- 

Englxmd  alf^),  which  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  the  rents  to  Damard,  Vt.,  in  1829  commenced  h» 

author  of**  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  thought  prei>aratory  studies  at  the  academy  in  Rorti- 

it  not  supcrtluous  to  declare  unfounded.    The  ton,  Vt.,  continued  them  at  Windsor,  and  &s- 
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kept  up  with  great  spirit  bv  12  old  women.  si)rmg  of  1838;  established  the  "Spirit  c*f  ih* 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England  on  Eiuster  Ago"  at  WiKxlstock,  Vt.,  in  1840;  and  por* 

Sunday  the  men  parade  the  streets  and  claim  chase<l  the  ^' Vorinont  Patriot"  and  removnd  to 

the  privilege  of  lifting  every  woman  3  times  MontiMilier  in  1846.     lie  was  pOAtma«ter  a: 

from  the  ground,  receiving  in  payment  a  kiss  or  >^'oodstock  and  Montpelier  for^  several  T«ar^ 

a  silver  6ixi>enoe.     Tlie  same  fs  done  by  the  senator  for  AVashington  county  in  185l'*S,  di»- 

women  to  the  men  on  the  next  day.    In  a  part  trict  delegate  to  tite  democratic  national  ct»nrto* 

of  Oxfordshire,  after  evening  service  on  Easter  tion  in  1852,  candidate  for  elector  and  deleca:* 

Sunday,  men  and  women  U9e<l,  as  late  as  182*2,  at  large  to  the  national  convention  in  Is'A 

to  throw  great  quantities  of  applies  into  the  and  candidate  for  congress  in  1^8.     lie  pcl^ 

churchyard,  and  those  who  had  been  married  lisheil  a  volume  of  jKH-ms  in  1S4>*,  which  wt« 

during  the  year  threw  8  times  as  many  as  the  well  received  by  the  nuhlic.     lU*  lias  b«^'n  untii 

rest ;  after  which  all  went  to  the  mlni^iter^s  of  lote  years  a  lil»oral  contributor  of  potrlrr  to 

house  and  feasted  on  bread,  cheefie,  and  ale.   A  reviews  and  mii;ruzino!S  and  his  poems  j-ro- 

less  innocojit  custom  once  prevailed  in  France  of  nounced  at  Dartnioutli,  university  of  Vennonti 

stoning  Jews  at  this  season ;  and  Dulaure  in  hiii  and  oilier  college^*,  have  gained  a  high  rt*patati«<a. 

"IlUtory  of  Paris"  tells  us  that  Almoric,  vis-  He  resides  at  Montpelier,  and  cuntinues  to  I* 

count  de  lUx:hochouard,  having  visited  Toulouse  editor  and  proprietor  of  tho  *'  Vermont  Patriot.'* 
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EAStMAK,  Habt  Hendsbsoit,  an  American  held.    Being  the  ontlet  of  a  rich  agricultural 

authoreaS)  bom  in  Warrenton,  Fanqnier  oo^  cotmtrv,  Easton  has  always  manafactared,  and 

Ya.,  about  1817.    She  was  married  in  1885  to  formerly  exported,  a  large  amount  of  agricnltoral 

CapL  Seth  Eastman,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  products,  which  at  this  time  are  more  generidly 

whom  she  resided  for  many  years  at  Fort  Snel-  absorbed  by  home  consumption.  As  late  as  185 1, 

ling,  Min.,  and  at  other  frontier  stations.    She  however,  it  exported  over  110,000  barrels  of  flour, 

has  published  ^^Dacotah,  or  life  and  L^;ends  of  60,000  barrels  of  com  meal,  and  14,000  barrels 

the  Sioux  "  (New  York,  1849) ;  ^^  Romance  of  of  whiskey.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  town,  and 

Indian  Life^^  (Philadelphia,  1852) ;  ^'  American  within  a  lew  miles  circuit,  18  grist  mills^  6  saw 

Aboriginal  Portfolio"  (1858) ;  and  ^^  Ohicora  and  mills,  1  planing  mill,  8  oil  miUs,  8  tanneries,  5 

other  Regions  of  the  Conquered"  (1854).    In  founderies,  2  large  blast  furnaces,  1  wire  factory, 

1852  Mrs.  Eastman  published  *^  Aunt  Phillis's  7  distilleries,  2  cotton  factories,  and  2  rifle  fao- 

Oabin,"  intended  as  a  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe^s  tories.    The  surrounding  country  contains  in- 

**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  which  reached  a  sale  exhaustible  deposits  of  the  best  iron  ore,  which 

of  18,000  copies  in  a  few  weeks.    She  is  also  is  largely  manufactured  here ;  and  within  12 

the  author  oi  ^^  Tales  of  Fashionable  LifeJ^  and  miles  are  found  large  deposits  of  the  best  zino 

of  many  tales  and  sketches  for  ^*  Arthur's  Home  ore,  which  is  manufactured  near  the  mines.    In 

Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Easton  are  8  large 

EASTON,  a  borough  and   ^e  capital  of  blast  furnaces,  which  manufacture  about  80,000 

Northampton  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tons  of  pig  iron  annually.    Easton  is  at  the  ter- 

the  Delaware  river,  between  the  mouths  of  Le-  minus  oi  the  celebrated  Lehigh  valley,  which  is 

high  river  and  Bushkiln  creek,  56  m.  N.  from  tne  route  through  which  the  Lehigh  canal  and 

Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1859,  about  10,000,  ex-  Lehigh  valley  rulroad  penetrate  Uie  great  an* 

elusive  of  the  adjoining  borough  of  South  Eas-  tUracite   cosi  formation.    The   avenues  from 

ton  and  village  of  Glendon,  on  the  opposite  bank  Easton  to  market  are  the  Delaware  river,  Del&- 

of  the  Lehigh,  contidning  not  less  than  ^,000  ware  canal,  Belvidere  Delaware  railroad,  and 

inhabitants.    Excepting  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lehigh  vallev  and  north  Pennsylvania  railroads 

town,  the  site  is  hilly,  but  the  plot  is  nevertheless  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Morris  canal  and  cen- 

very  regular,  and  Uie  streets  are  wide  and  at  tral  railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  New  York.    By 

right  angles.    The  town  has  a  public  square,  is  the  Warren  railroad  and  tiie  Delaware  and 

lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  Lackawanna  railroad  it  has  unbroken  comma- 

a  spring  at  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  from  the  nication  with  the  nulroads  of  New  York  and 

river.  The  height  of  reservoirs  on  the  surround-  with  the  lakes.    The  borough  was  laid  out  in 

ing  hills  is  so  great  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  1 788  and  incorporated  in  1 789.    The  Six  Nations 

town  fires  are  extinguished  without  the  aid  of  and  7  other  Indian  tribes  met  here  in  council  in 

engines.  The  Delaware  is  spanned  by  2  bridges,  1758  with  the  govemors  of  Pennsylvania  and 

one  of  them  a  handsome  railroad  bridge  of  New  Jersey  and  Sir  William  Johnston.    Gen. 

wood  about  to  be  replaced  by  iron,  and  the  other  Washington  made  it  in  the  revolution  a  place 

a  fine  wooden  bridge  570  fiset  long,  erected  at  a  of  deposit  for  numbers  of  British  prisoners ;  and 

cost  of  $80,000.    Bushkiln  is  spanned  by  8  long  in  1779  Gen.  Sullivan  made  it  the  rendezvous 

and  substantial  stone  bridges  and  one  of  wood,  of  a  body  of  troops  previous  to  hb  campaign 

and  the  Lehigh  by  2  fine  wooden  bridges.    Be-  against  the  Indians. 

side  an  extensive  high  school,  an  academy,  and  EASTPORT,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 

2  other  schools,  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  set  Me.,  situated  upon  the  boundary  line  between 

apart  perpetually  for  educational  purposes,  Eas-  that  state  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick; 

ton  contains  several  other  academies.  &c.,  and  a  pop.  in  1858, 4,650.    Its  area  is  little  more  than 

public  library  of  4,000  vols.    It  is  also  the  seat  8  so.  m.,  comprising  Moose  island  and  several 

of  Lafayette  college  founded  in  1832  with  its  smaller  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.    It  was 

normal  school,  having  in  1858  6  professors,  incorporated  in  1798.    The  village  is  comnactly 

100  students,  and  a  library  of  4,500  vols.    There  built  on  the  S.  K  shore  of  Moose  islano,  and 

are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,-  conmiunicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  covered 

000 ;  5  weekly  and  2  daily  newspaper  offices ;  11  bridge  1,200  feet  long  to  Perry,  and  by  ferries 

churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Dutch  Rieformed,  1  Epis-  to  Lubec  and  other  |uaces.    It  has  a  spacious 

oopal,  1  German  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  1  Meth-  harbor,  in  which  the  tides  rise  over  25  feet,  and 

odlst,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Uni-  which  is  never  blocked  up  by  ice.    In  the  sea- 

versalist),  and  2  Jewish  synagogues.    A  hand-  son  of  navigation  steamers  run  daily  up  the 

some  cemetery  of  40  acres  was  commenced  in  river  St.  Croix  to  St.  Andrew^s  and  Calais  and 

1849  on  picturesque  and  broken  ground  over-  semi-weekly  to  Boston,  Portland,  and  St.  John, 

hanging  the  Bushkiln  creek,  in  which  is  erected  N.  B.    It  contains  7  churches,  6  large  school 

a  monument  over  the  remains  of  George  Tay-  houses,  a  bank,  a  railway  for  repairing  vessels, 

lor,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in-  gas  works,  a  weekly  newspaper  office,  and  a 

dependence,  who  lived  and  died  in  Easton.  public  library.    The  trade  with  the  neighboring 

There  is  also  a  farmers'  and  mechanics'  insti-  British  provinces  is  large,  ship-building  is  an 

tute,  incorporated  in  1856,  whose  buildings  and  important  branch  of  industry,  and  lumber  is 

grounds,  erected  and  prepared  at  considerable  exported  in  considerable  quantities.    It  is  also 

expense,  cover  80  acres,  where  fairs  are  annuidly  the  centre  of  an  extensive  fishing  business ;  at 
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times  200  or  300  boats  may  bo  Men  emploTcd  tional  coDTentioo  in  1843.   He  publisbed 

in  fitihing  within  sight  of  the  town,  and  large  literary  and  political  addreaBefl,  and  edacaa':z^ 

quantities  of  herrings  are  taken  in  weirs  about  reports. 

tne  shores  of  the  bay.    Easton  is  the  port  of        EATON,  Wiluax,  an  American  Mildier,  kcs 

entry  for  the  extensive  eollcction  district  of  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  17ft4,   dioi  in 

Passnmaquoddy.    Aline  brick  and  stone  cus-  Brimficid,  Maiis.,  June  1,  1811.    At  l^re&n^f 

torn  house  was  built  by  the  federal  government  age  he  eloped  from  home,  and  c-nlistcd  ir^  ::« 

in  1850  at  an  expense  of  $36,500.    The  sliip-  American  revolutionary  army,  from  wLicii  n« 

ping  of  the  district  amounted,  on  Juno  SO,  was  discharged  in  1783.    In  1790  h«  was  ^^i- 

1858,  to  17,490  tons  registered,  and  7,736  tons  natcd  at  Dartmouth  college,    and    two  vra.-* 

enrolled  and  licensed.    On  July  11,  1814,  the  later  received  a  captain's  commission  in  ;Lv 

place  was  captured  by  a  British  force  under  tlie  U.  S.  army.    After  remaining  several  yexi 

command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Pilkington  and  Capt.  in  the  service,  ho  was  appointed,  in  the  kx- 

8ir  Thomas  Hard  v.     It  was  claimed  as  in-  mer  of  1797,  American  consnl   at  Tus».  b^ 

eluded  in  the  original  limits  of  the  province  of  did  not  depart  for  that  place  until  Dec.  1  ?!<?■. 

Kew  Brunswick,  and  the  British  commissioners  Ho  arrived  at  the  scene  of  Lis  new  dn£ir»  a 

at  Ghent  refused  to  agree  to  the  surrender  of  March,  1799,  and  for  several  years  was  eni»jv^ 

the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.    The  matter  in  a  series  of  negotiations  and  altercations  « :::. 

was  referred  to  another  commission,  and  on  the  bey,  having  reference  to  the  annual  pij- 

Juno  30,  1818,  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  ment  of  tribute  money.    In  this  difficuli  pos- 

United  States.    During  the  4  years  of  military  tion  he  acted  with  a  ooldness  and  tai-t  wLi.h 

occupation  it  was  governed   by  martial   law.  secured  to  the  commerce  of  his   c«*an:ry  iz 

Fort  Sullivan,  whicli  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  Tunisian  cruk<:r& 

midst  of  tlio  village,  is  now  without  a  garrison.  Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  lietirKL 

EATON",  a  central  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  the  United  States  and  Trii>oli  in  lJ*ul,  Lai^z 

by  Grand  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  iK>p.  in  1850,  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  Hamet  Ca.*:as]clli, 

7,058.    The  surface  is  undulating;  thenortiiern  the  rightful  bey  of  Tripoli,  who  liaJ  l-evs  ce- 

and  middlo  parts  are  oi'cupied  by  dense  forests,  posed  by  his  brotlier,  to  organize  a  land  ft-r.^ 

and  in  tlie  si>uth  are  plains  ovor  which  are  scat-  for  the  puri>oso  (»f  coCipcratins  with  the  A^jrr- 

tcred  oak  trees*.    The  soil  is  generally  a  deep  ican  Heet  in  its  attack  upon  tne  city.     F:L^i.u 

calcareous  and  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  grain,  the  American  naval  officers  aver^  to  Xh\*  7-r\.- 

potatoes,  niai^lc  sugar,  and  ]  asturage.    The  pro-  ject,  he  resigned  his  consulship,  and  in  l^.'o  n- 

ductions  in  lS.jO  were  5O.K00  busliels  of  wheat,  turned  to  the  United  States,     lie  was  cL^bir  :«> 

73,212  of  Indian  corn,  44,29U  of  oats,  7.207  tons  procure  there  the  means  to  prosecute  his  ^  :.cZl« 

of  hay,  23,700  lbs.  of  wool,  and  210,167  of  ma-  successfully,  but  received  the  appi*iiitmi.&:  -i 

pie  sugar.     There  wore  2  churches,  1  newspaper  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  for  llie  Har:  a-v 

office,  and  2.102  pupils  attending  public  schools,  states.     Although  very  slight  i>owers  Win-  ki- 

Capital,  Cliarlotto.  taclied  to  tliis  otlioe,  he  acci>mpanii*d  i\w  A:,  i:- 

1!AT<)N,  a  post  village  of  Washinirton  town-  loan  licet  to  t!io  Med  iter  ranctn  in  tht-  >':!::n.-r 

ship,  and  capital  of  Proble  co.,  Oliio;  pop.  in  oflS04.     lA\iriiing  that  llamet  Cariinu'!!:.  :i:^: 

Ifcijo,  ahout  1.000.     It  is  situated  on  a  fine  mill  a  series  of  ri-vorM-s  in  an  ut:en:|t  t»>  r^-«    y.r  :  > 

stream  called  Scvcn  Mile  creek,  in  the  Centre  of  throne,  had  taki-n  refu;:e  in  K^jyp!.  K,  -,  \^:.: 

a  rich  njricultiiral  country,  40  m.  from  Cincin-  him  out,  and  in  t!ie  early  part  u!"  Ir**.'"  ^-.-i*:-: 

naii,  with  whieli  city  it  h:w  communication  by  him  in  os-jenibling  a  force  of  abt-ut  "."v  :::ir, 

means  of  the  Eaton    aiul    Hamilton  railroad,  four-fiflha  of  wh<»m  were  Arabs,  t ho  nc rj. .•..:.:■  .• 

Abuiit  one  mile  W.  from  Katon  is  the  site  of  being  ChristLin  ad ventiiri-rs.  princip:illy  i..-itfc> 

Fort  St.  Cl:iir,  wliicli  was  built  duriii*;  the  win-  with  9  Americans.    Having  ^cc^l^etJ  the      -  > 

tor  uf  17iM-'l'.     (ieiieral  Harrison,  tlien  an  en-  eration  of  tlie  American  tieet,  i!.c  i;::!v  .-..—:;. 

sign,  ctMniiianded  the  L'nard  during  its  erection,  under  the  command  of  l-l:iti»n.  lit 'k  i:j.  i**  :...,.-- 

The  villatro  wa«i  laid  nut  in  lt>oo.  ncross  the  I.iliyan  de*ert  f-T  IVrno.  i;.v  ■  ^.  /i. 

EAToN,    Hoi:\<  E.    crovenutr    <.f   Vermont,  of  the  rirhest   i«n»vin«x»  of  TrijH/;;.  .i   i:>:.:.  ^ 

b<»rn  in   Uarnard.   WiinN»)r  co..  Vt.,  .fnne  22,  of  almiit  CO")  mile'5.     On  s<-veral  cci-s.-:- :*•  *.  * 

li^04,  died  in  Middlebury,  Vt ,  .Inly  4,  ISV).    Uo  mutinous  di-j"i>ition    of  the  Ar.i^   ^inl*.-   ^d 

was  pradti.ated  at   Middli  li'iry  eoljou'a  in  iS'Jo,  the  irre'*o!ii:i«.n  i  f  Haniet,  inip«  ri!!i' !  ;i.e  •ii.'.- 

received  the  «lei:reo  of  M.l>.  in  l*<2s,  and  prac-  ty  of    the  han-ll'id  <»f  Christians  Ul  ■r.j.i.j  :  ■ 

ti<ed  iiiedieine  at  En«»>bnrir,  Vt.,  frum  Ib'JS  to  the  cxpeilifinn:    bnt    tl.o   en*r;jy  uiii  .    -r^* 

1M*<.  wluU  he  acivpted  the   |»n»N'>-.Mrshin  of  of   Eati»n    triuinphetl   ijvi-r   nil    *il"»:;»*. ji-,    xr.i 

clieMii-trv  and   natural   historv  in   MiiMIelmrv  the  forces  were  hror!j!il  in   >afetv  !••    I^-'i^.i. 

C'»lUi:c.  pertiirnun;:  its  duties  until  tlie  autumn  on  the   rifa^t,  win  re  ilie  American    -i^.j*  Ar- 

of  1^51,  ^\  lu  n  Ik*  re>igned  by  rea^m  of  ill  lu-al'li.  gns  and  Honui  \\ero   in    wa^iiii;:.     ^*r.    Aj  r.\ 

He  wa-  reiKaifdly  a  member  of  the  ."t.ito  h-ji^-  2^  Eati»n  eiie:iiii]n.-l  b»I\'re  IVriie.  and  k'L,  ih« 

hitnre,  wa-i  lieMtonant-governtir  of  Verr:ii»nt  in  27th,  i\ilh  the   a-.Ms'ainv  of  thi-  >\i\\^  of  w*r, 

\y\-K  an«l  iwiee  rei-heted.  and  w:l«;  ;jovi.rn"r  of  .nttai*ke«l  and  carried  I  lie  city  .nfler  afurioQi  a#- 

\Vr!no:it    from    IMO  to  ls^^.     From  lS4r)  to  Fault,  in  whirh  he  was  wounded.     .\  few  day* 

Is.'io  lie  was  .-itate  sujn  rintondont  of  ci»minon  latt-r  an  army  of  several  thvusuid  TripoSitADIL 

schouls.    ilo  WU.S  a  member  of  the  couatitu-  despatched  by  tho  rei^^ning  beyi  appHMdiid 
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the  town,  and  for  seTeral  weeks  occasional  lowing  is  given  as  the  process  of  Farina  in  the 

sharp  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  op*  JHctionnaire  dea  arts  et  mant^aeturea :  balm 

posing  forces,  Eaton^s  army  having  meanwhile  and  mint  of  Notre  Dame,  each  850  grammes; 

been  oonsiderabij  augmented.    On  June  11  a  petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  120  gram.; 

general  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  sev-  lavender  flowers,  60  gram. ;  absinthium  (worm- 

eral  thousand  men  took  paxl,  and  the  enemy  wood),  80  gram. ;  sage  and  thyme,  each  80 

were  totally  routed,  and  driven  back  to  the  gram. ;  orange  flowers,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloveflL 

mountains.    At  this  moment,  when  Eaton  was  and  cinnamon,  each  15  gram.;  camphor  ana 

preparing  by  a  rapid  march  to  fall  upon  Tri-  angelica  root,  each  8  gram.    These  ingredients 

poll,  reinstate  Hamet  on  the  throne,  and  release  are  digested  in  660  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  rectified 

the  American  captives  detained  there  without  alcohol  for  24  hours,  adding  2  lemons  imd  2 

ransom,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  oranges  cut  into  slices.    The  mixture  is  then 

been  concluded  by  Ool.  Tobias  Lear,  the  Amer-  distilled  by  heat  of  the  sand  bath  untU  440  lbs* 

lean   consul-general   at  Algiers,  one  of    the  have  passed  over.    To  this  product  are  then 

conditions  of  which  was  that  $60,000  should  added  essences  of  lemon,  of  cedrat,  of  balni. 

be  paid  the  bey  for  the  ransom  of  the  Amer-  and  of  lavender,  each  45  gram. ;  essences  of 

leans.    Eaton  soon  after  returned  to  the  United  neroli  and  of  rosemary,  each  15  gram. ;  essence 

States,  where  he  received  many  marks  of  popu-  of  jasmine,  80  gram. ;  essence  of  bergamot,  850 

lar  &vor.    The  president  spoke  of  him  in  flat-  gram.    The  whole  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 

tering  terms  in  his  annual  messa^  and  the  then  filtered.    It  is  also  prepared  without  distil- 

legiskture  of  Massachusetts  voted  him  a  tract  lation,  but  the  odor  is  never  so  fine.    Lebeand 

of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  acknowledgment  of  and  Fontenelle  (Nbtweau  nianuel  eomplet  du 

his  services.    The  remidnder  of  his  life  was  distiUateur  et  du  liquorUtey  Paris,  1848)  recom- 

passed  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  which  town  he  at  mend  the  following :  dried  rosemary,  thymCi 

one  time  represented  in  the  state  legislature,  sweet  maijoram,  wormwood,  balm,  and  hyssop, 

According  to  his  testimony  given  on  the  trial  1  oz.  each ;  cloves,  cinnamon,  angelica  root,  juni- 

of  Aaron  Burr,  he  was  solicited  by  the  latter  to  per  berries,  anise,  cummin,  fennel,  and  caraway 

embark  in  his  project  of  establishing  a  southern  seeds,  fresh  orange  peel,  and  oil  of  bergamoL 

empire,  but  declined.    Habits  of  inebriety  grew  1  oz.  each ;  cardamoms,  lavender  fiowers,  and 

upon  him  in  his  latter  years,  and  hastened  his  bruised  nutmegs,  each  2  oz. ;  the  whole  to  be  di- 

death.    Eaton  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  gested  in  10  quarts  of  alcohol  several  days,  and 

from  his  official  and  private  correspondence  ap-  uien  dbtilled  to  dryness  by  water  bath.    Or,  to 

pears  to  have  possessed  a  strong,  nervous  style,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  added  1 

and  graphic  powers  of  description.    A  memoir  quart  each  of  tincture  of  balm  and  rosemary ; 

of  him  was  published  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  2  oz.  each  of  oil  of  bergamot,  rosemary,  citron, 

1818;  and  another  by  Prof.  0.  0.  Felton,  com-  and  cedrat,  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  orange  fiowers. 

giled  from  his  original  papers,  is  contained  in  This  may  be  improved  bv  the  further  addition 
parks*s  ^American  Biography  .'*  of  2  oz.  each  of  essence  of  roses  and  of  jasmine, 
EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  alcohol  perfumed  with  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  cloves.  DLstiUation  is  not 
essential  oils,  named  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  in  essential  in  this  case.  Dr.  Brande  gives  the 
which  its  manufacture  is  extensively  prosecuted,  following  method  of  preparing  a  good  imitar 
and  from  which  several  million  bottles  are  an-  tion :  alcohol,  1  pint ;  orange  fiower  water,  1 
nuaUy  exported.  The  inventor  and  most  famous  pint ;  oils  of  bergamot,  orange  peel,  and  rose- 
maker  was  Jean  Marie  Farina;  but  his  name  is  inary,  each  1  drachm ;  and  bruised  cardamoms, 
now  adopted  by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of  1  drachm.  From  this  mixture  1  pint  is  to  be 
Cologne,  and  in  other  countries  it  is  attached  to  distilled  by  water  bath. 

very  difibrent  preparations,  resembling  the  gen-  EAU  DE  LUCE  (aqua  lucia\  a  kind  of 

nine  only  in  the  bottles  and  labels,  whidi  are  liquid  soap  made  by  mixing  a  little  oil  of  amber 

perfect  copies  of  the  original.    Numerous  re-  and  mastic  or  balm  ofGilead  with  ammonia.    It 

dpes  are  given  for  this  preparation,  some  of  is  merely  scented  ammonia.    It  is  esteemed  a 

wnich  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Farina  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals.  The 

himself.    Most  of  them  are  very  complicated  compound  tincture  of  ammonia  is  substituted  for 

from  the  great  number  of  ingredients.    Purity  it,  made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of  mastic  in 

of  the  volatile  oils,  and  also  of  the  alcohol,  and  9  fiuid  drachms  of  rectified  spirit ;  pouring  ofi^ 

freedom  especially  of  the  latter  from  fusel  oil,  and  adding  a  pint  of  strong  ammonia,  and  14 

are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  perfume.  It  minims  of  oil  of  lavender, 

is  also  important  that  no  one  of  tiie  volatile  oils  EBAL  and  GERIZIM,  mountains  in  Palestine, 

should  so  predominate  that  its  odor  may  be  per-  These  2  mountains  are  within  200  paces  of  each 

ceived  above  the  rest    Distillation  aft^  mixing  other,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  in  which 

is  recommended  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  stood  the  old  city  of  Shechem,  now  Nabloos. 

condemned,  as  the  volatile  oils  do  not  distil  They  are  much  idike  in  size  and  form,  being 

over  so  readily  as  the  spirit,  and  therefore  a  semi-circular  in  figure,  from  700  to  800  feet  in 

portion  of  their  strength  is  lost  by  the  process,  height,  about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  on 

When  not  distilled,  the  mixtures  should  stand  the  sides  nearest  Shechem  nearly  perpendicu- 

for  some  weeks  or  months,  that  the  oils  may  be  lar.    They  were  made  memorable  by  the  sol- 

thoroughly  dissolved  in  the.  aloohoL    The  fol-  emn  ratification  of  God^s  covenant  with  tho 
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Jews  after  ther  bod  pa»ed  orer  Jordan,  whon  Tsbingan.  H»  li 

fl  tribea  w«»  piamtl  vn  Geriniii  and  4  on  Ebal,  ditkni  of  Ac  con 

tfae  fonuer  to  (trononiioe  UMdngs  oa  IboM  wbo  a  friewl  c^  P^*** 

■lioald  Mdifblly  kMp  llie  ^viiM  Uw,  Bnd  tbe  from  war,   Ttw; 

latter  to  prononnco  eunea  on  thoM  trbo  should  Toaitj,  who  eottiM 

vkdnU  it;  wheuat  they  vera  knovn  u  the  of  W&rtttntbMg  ^ 

mount  of  bloMln^  and  the  monnt  of  unrslns.  eevcral  jetn  afti 

(D«ut«mnom7,  xxvii.  Mid   zxviii.}     Accord-  whotu«liftno« 

ing  to  th«  injaootion  of  Mosea,  the  Jews  itftor  |irinoely  TirtawL  i 

obUioing  pMMMtion  of  Ctraoon  built  an  ^tor  qiwnttyfoDowvdl 

&nd(«lebral«darmstouEbal.    This,  tho  SAma-  EBKRHARD, 

rllan*  coDtMulod,  dtould  have  Wen  dooo  on  philosoplier,  ban 

GoriEun,  and  tho;  oAvrward  boiit  n  teniplo  on  ITSO,  died  Jan.  Tf 

tbe  latter,  tho  rain*  of  trhieh  are  Kill  vbuUc,  Bfl«rward  becanri 

Md  rcoti^  It  as  the  ivra  re^rdvd  th«lr  l«m-  first  and  prinidpd 

|iloUJ«raul«DL    Tbo  remark  of  the  SBmaritu  In  a  work  mtUli 

Wttman  to  Christ  at  Sheebetn  (John  iv.  30)lt  (3d  «i„  B«riia(1 

In  alliuiuB  tothiiidlir«renc«of  opinion  tut  to  Die  vigor  and  with  «1 

'    «  of  worship.  itndinariaoiamtfal 

_  G,  CiiRinTorR  Dakiil,  a  GermfLn  iidviinc«dthattba< 

■Dtioiar,  bum  Door  llil<!Gsheiiii,IIaaoYer,iD  IT4I.  »iilendid  rlott,    i 

divdiuUunburg,  June  SO,  1617.    He  wa«  noted  Jmyntor  did  IMb' 

for  his  fxtetuure  Iniowle^  cS  ori«i>tal  Un-  tb«  lomoritlM  of 

onatn*,  of  cIhmIo  and  for«lgn  UlMatore,  and  of  In  ITTS  fa*  wu  ^ 

hMary  ktid  mxiirnuih}'.     Uo  pubUdiod  a  hlator;  phjr  In  ths  noimi 

and  g(!i>fT>|ib]r  uf  NOTth  Atnertca  (7  Toltk,  IIai»  ttombar  of  tho  ■ 

bnTv,  17114-11414}.  for  whicJi  he  r«o»(T«d  a  voto  attadwd  to  tb« 

of  thank*  frgtn  the  U.  S.  oont^mis.     IIo  jN^d  Wol^  and  combN 

fpecinl  atlontion  tu  tbe  geogniphj^  of  Uie  nrw  MoAillf  the  IQI 

world,  awl  collected  aboot  10,000  maps  and  Tboofh  liii  learai 

notrlj-  4,0(M  book^  oil  rating  to  Am»ric^  cxtomivr,  wd  h% 

Hii*  library  w»pnrcluu«d  tnI81Bti7lIr.  Iiratd  bbtorian  Uian  a  p 

Tbomdike  of  Boaton,  sod  presented  bj  him  to  a  brilliant  ouj  «i 

Harvard  collefce,  wh«re  it  now  io,  that  the  "  Criliqa 

SBEXEZCB,  tbe  aame  of  the  field  in  which  in  the  ftitiire  oo^ 

Uie  LvMlilet  were  defeated  when  tbe  ark  of  torf  of  tbe  abana 

Ood  won  taken  (1  Sam.  h-.  1),  and  aW  of  a  be  was  one  of  Ibi 

memorial  •tone  or  moooment  set  nji  by  Samuel  honored  with  a  v 

to  comnuuofirata  thoir  vintoi?  over  tii«  l^lli*-  the  critical  phika 

ttnee  at  Mi^qieb.  when  Uod  iutcrpcKod  for  their  tema,  porticulartt 

Mlveraoee  (1  Sam.  vti.  C-IS).    The  coiupuimd  vauquMhetl  but  dl 

word  •^nIflM  the  etoiw  of  h«)p,  and  viu  prob-  that  be  did  not  no 

oblj  not  n^iod  to  the  field  bofbre  tha  *ocond  raninlninvd  the  a 

mvKL     Tbe  monument  wm  orc«ted  by  the  tliiitkln{  aad  Mi 

Mi^bet,  atjloc ;  " Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  oordiag  to  UnLi 

iialped  us."    ifenoe  It  is  oAcn  asld :  **  Hera  will  wImr  ft  tuSt.    m 

we  set  up  oar  EbeneMr,"  i  «.,  will  adobUdi  and  — Ihstical  adt 

'  1  Of  the  divine  fUthfnlnexf  and  EBERH&RO,  I 
In  17<«,  died  in  Jl 

EUI:RILA.RD  m  RART  (Ebwhard  with  the  ex-ktoir  l^nla  wu 

Beard),  tbe  1st  duke  i>f  H'flrtmiibora,  bnm  Due.  ISOd  to  Rome,  vl 

11,  IMA,  (Ued  Feb.  It,  1496.    Uu  carlj  life  hi*  repnlatioo.   L 

waaiimdlced  by  mat  trnfolaritlea;  bbotber,  •en^tnie  la  the  M 

OeunlLDnlaUie£id(r,djiogwhna)Mwaijoaiig,  Ha  alao  painted  i 

Us  edneation  woi  ne^ecled,  and  befi»e  h  waa  oonflietti,  profnMv 

M  b«  wreKad  the  ^vanunent  fh^iD  liia  imele  lelialoii.    AioadB 

Ulrio,  wbo  hod  bora  appointn]  r<>ii«(il  duriax  of  the  princess  (S 

hit  mitioritj.     A  pitgriiiMKa  to  the  Hoir  h».aS,  and  the  stabua  ci| 

however.  au<|  the  influence   of  liii  wife,   iho  btrfore  the  laar  gal 

[>TiDoeM  itarliora  of  Manina,  had  a  hap|v,v  tttrct  ElilONTTEA,  a 

BpOB  hi*  fJtarac<w.     Ha  become  •▼•otnaU/oo!^  ^arch,    Tbenaa 

auated  In  Geraaa  liistotT  ■■  tbe  bonder  of  aD  in  tbe  chnrob  ^ 

tlienndi*hladaaTerejaa^aiidaftfaanpraHnta>  WMdleea.    Hit 

tlr«oiMMittiition«rWu«aBiWg.    Be  devoted  ntdntainad  that  I 

bimseir  to  •uAj,  momoted  adenee  and  lltera-  contempetarr  vH 

tore,  and  ftmadcd  In  MT7  tha  nunnitjr  id  fonadarof tbaNOj 
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gaoh  man  is  now  generally  questioned,  and  the  dnoing  frait  of  the  loins  is  supposed  to  be  that 
explanation  which  Origen  gives  that  the  word  of  i>.  lotus  of  Africa.  The  persimmon  (B,  Vir- 
oomes  from  the  Hebrew  c^ar^x,  "  poor  people,"  giniana,  Linn.)  of  the  middle  and  sonthern 
is  accepted  by  most  critics.  Until  the  4th  cen-  United  States  is  a  representative  of  this  genus. 
tury  itiQ  Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  identical  The  imports  of  manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
in  practice  with  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  tnred  ebony  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
the  two  sects  are  in' the  writings  of  the  fathers  ending  June  30, 1858,  were  valued  at  $3,394. 
frequently  confounded.  The  doctrine  of  the  EBRO,  a  river  of  Spain,  the  Iberus  of  the 
Ebionites  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Ohris-  Romans,  which  formerly  gave  the  name  of 
tianity.  While  they  accepted  the  Old  Testa-  Iberia  to  the  fine  country  which  it  waters, 
ment  in  its  integrity,  they  rejected  the  New  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  N. 
Testament,  substituting  a  gospel  based  upon  the  border  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Santan- 
facts  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  gospel  der,  and  pursues  a  S.  E.  course,  flowing  at  first 
was  known  to  the  primitive  Christians  as  the  between  lofty  and  picturesque  neights,  separat- 
**  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews."  The  Ebionites  de-  ing  Biscay  and  Navarre  from  Old  Castile,  in- 
Bied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  retained  the  practice  tersecting  Aragon  near  its  centre,  and  after  a 
of  circumcision  while  observing  baptism  and  the  course  of  about  400  m.  emptying  into  the  Medi- 
Lord^s  sapper,  kept  the  7th  day  of  the  week  as  terranean  throngh  a  double  embouchure  at  Cape 
a  sabbath,  and  conformed  themselves  in  many  Tortoea,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  in  lat. 
things  to  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the  Essenes.  40^  42'  N.  At  Mequinenza  it  passes  throngh  a 
Their  opinions  were  afterward  somewhat  modi-  defile  where  once  was  probably  a  barrier  to  ita 
fied^  and  they  were  divided  particularly  in  their  waters,  restraining  them  as  a  lake  in  the  country 
dogma  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  of  Aragon.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
method  of  his  union  with  Qod.  As  Epiphanius  Aragon,  G^lego,  and  Segre,  on  the  left  or  N. 
represents  them,  they  believed  that  Jesus  was  side,  and  the  Oca,  Jalon,  and  Guadalupe,  on  the 
the  incarnation  of  an  exalted  snperangelic  spirit,  right  or  S.  It  abounds  with  shoals  and  ra^ds, 
who  came  to  republish  the  law  which  Moses  but  boats  may  pass  with  difficulty  as  hign  as 
had  published  before,  and  which  was  the  law  Tndela,  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  presents  so 
of  right  and  truth  given  to  the  original  Adam,  many  obstacles  to  navigation  that  a  canal  has 
They  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  priestly  been  cut  parallel  to  its  bank  for  a  long  distance 
and  monastic  celibacy.  They  interpreted  liter-  N.  of  Saragossa  and  S.  of  Amposta ;  and  the  bed 
ally  the  Hebrew  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  of  the  river  between  these  f^  points  is  now  being 
Messiah^s  kingdom,  and  expected  that  material  elaborately  improved.  The  principal  traffic  on 
.  reign  of  Christ  which  Issuah  describes.  The  the  river  is  the  transport  of  grain,  and  the  float- 
residence  of  the  Ebionites  was  chiefly  in  the  ingof  timber  from  the  northern  forests, 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  EBULLIOSCOPE,  or  EnuLLrnoN  Aloohol- 
EBN.  See  Aben.  ometeb,  a  form  of  thermometer  used  for  deter- 
EBOLI,  AsrsjL  de  Mendoza,  a  Spanish  prin-  mining  the  boiling  point  of  spirituous  liqnors, 
oess  of  the  16th  century,  the  daughter  of  a  vice-  from  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  is 
roy  of  Peru.  At  an  early  age  she  was  intro-  calculated.  It  is  variously  graduated  as  modi- 
4uced  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  by  her  husband  fied  by  different  chemists.  That  of  Dr.  Uro  is 
Uie  prince  of  Eboli,  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  adapted  to  the  scale  of  Sykes^s  hydrometer.  For 
preceptor  of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  Though  one  the  purposes  of  manufacturers  this  instrument 
of  her  eyes  was  defective,  her  beauty  attracted  may  be  useful,  but  not  for  analysis.  The  boil- 
general  attention,  and  she  became  noted  for  her  ing  point  of  pure  water  and  the  height  of  the 
amorous  as  well  as  political  intrigues.  Fore-  barometer  should  be  noticed  in  making  the  ob- 
most  among  her  admirers  were  the  king  and  his  servation. 

secretary  of  foreign  affiurs,  Antonio  Perez.  She  EBULLITION.    See    Boilinq   Poutt,   and 

was  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  Evaporation. 

the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  ECBATANA,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
EBONT  (diospyroa  ebenum,  Willdenow),  a  ancient  cities,  the  capital  of  the  Median  empire^ 
tree  with  hard,  heavy  wood,  native  of  the  East  and  the  favorite  sammer  residence  of  the  kings 
Indies.  The  black  ebony,  the  most  highly  of  Persia.  Its  foandation,  like  that  of  several 
priz^  grows  spontaneoasly  in  Ceylon,  Mada-  other  towns  which  were  older  than  historical 
sasear,  and  Mauritius.  There  are  other  colors,  record,  was  attributed  to  Semiramis ;  and  Dio- 
however,  such  as  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  dorus  locates  it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Orontes, 
and  black  striped.  There  is  another  kind  call-  the  modem  El  wend.  Herodotus  assigns  to  it  t^ 
ed  ironwood  from  its  intense  hardness.  The  later  origin,  making  Deioccs  its  founder,  and  de- 
heart  wood  of  D,  reticulata^  a  lofty  tree  in  scribes  particularly  its  position  upon  a  conical 
MaoTitins,  is  dso  esteemed.  The  ebony  of  the  hill,  and  its  enclosure  by  7  concentric  walls, 
Goromandel  coast  is  derived  from  D,  mslanoxy-  eacn  inner  one  being  higher  than  the  next  outer 
Ion  (Roxburgh).  Ebony  is  likewise  procured  one,  which  were  painted  with  a  series  of  differ- 
from  D.  tomentosa  and  B,  Roylei  of  the  East  ent  colors,  the  innermost  wall  being  gilded,  and 
Indies.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  ebony  trees  is  the  next  plated  with  silver.  He  swells  the  ao» 
considered  edible  by  the  natives,  althoagh  it  is  count  beyond  probability  by  saying  that  the 
geiierally  astringent.  The  famous  oblivion-pro-  outer  wall  equalled  in  ciromnference  that  of  the 
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dljr  of  Atb«a«,>  Thtra  ant  TsriooB  disoordant  p«riod  of  tlio  Vb 

alltiiiioii*  toEolHitaiiaia  thoBiblcftndiaMTcnl  w»»  in  ixawfulljr* 

of  tli«  Grcok  liiatoriuu,  bat  Uie  oomiinriiKm  ot  BoanttcaaiB,  to  J 


tosl*  ood  tlia  obMrraUona  of  modern  tnTeU«ri  gl«*n  In'  Ot 
liaro  nadaied  It  nrobBLU  that  tliU  city  wu  ondo'  Ilia  li 
fcuudcd  and  timri^wd  nhMqueDU^  to  Bahylou    lua  "DicUonaTi 


and  Kinaveh,  and  Lbal  It  <iowpi«d  Ute  poaitiun  Joomal  of  ScM 

Mcribed  to  It  bj  Diodoma  and  othen  uear  tho  count  of  a  non 

rita  of  tbo  nodon  tit;  of  Ilanudsn.    lt«  dta-  near  Loadon,  ft 

do)  Wat  of  voonnona  atronirlh,  sod  ai^CHoioft  it  tCentaurayantHt 

waa  tli«  rvytl  psUoe,  rlvallina  In  dtpuMw  tb«  Joarnal,"  Ko.  4l 

DoblMtediaceaof  UieEMt.    The  G-aitniDt  cedar  acription  of  Um  ^ 

and  lh«  cnirca*  won  Uut  ootjr  kbd*  of  wood  of  M.  Iknuendll 

that  ontenad  into  ita  oanstraetiaii,  and  ita  ool-  ^AlioatioD  at  U 

nxoim.  beanA  aad  ceilb^  vera  oovend  \ritli  wJlar  Ld  Iron  pi 

golden  and  ailTer  plates.    Ita  iideodid  archlle»-  meiita.    In  tbH 

tare  and  qiaciooa  B^«rtmanti^  Ita  foiintalDe  aai  wanned  b]rata^ 

g«^del)l^  ud  tlut  mild  dioiata  of  tbo  place,  at>  Duot  of  laelvMI 

tnoted  to  it,  even  after  tlie  fall  of  tlw  llediaa  tbe  «0(B  W0«  f 

empire,  the  a>»'or«lgiia  of  Perala,  to  repoae  dor-  the  chlcka  cemft 

tag  tlitt  rammer  tuinitlie  from  tlte  fbtigOM  of  da;  the  anma  ■ 

warandlbo  ANflof  atate.    Uorioi  dod  fmm  b»  U  ooutlnned  !» 

dohalat  ArbeUtu£obaUii«,andAkiuiitlerllie  ftreater  certain^ 

Grant,  having  beoome  raaiter  of  ihe  town,  bcire  id  the  natural  wi 

avaf  a  tichbootf.  Under  the  fi«leDddDiiiicdi>  not  become  tiMi 

fioet  and  palocee  were  plnndured,  aod  ita  nun-  evens.    Whoa  I 

Mtia  began  loerambleawa;;  yet  Antiachiistbe  iImIU  they  are  li 

^MtftwtdwoalthacillretELBiniaKtobepiilaged.  and  are  tbcn  a 

EcbalaoanlMeiiaeuUv  fell  t^lhoI'(lnbla>l^  and  kept  at  a  terapic 

WM  th*  Ikieqoant  rMidenoe  of  Partldan  kin^;  are  loft  fiir  a  i^ 

but  It*  rain  wn  cotnplMed  arahl  the  revolnllooa  the  vpf  wblch  pi 

wfaioli  praoedad  tlie  oaCaUiahment  of  the  now  previona  In  lu 

Fanlan  anpin,  and  of  ita  fiwtner  n^Difioanoa  tarj  nonriilunM 

dNrertnaui  our  nfow  broken  coliunDa,eiuwU  than  fed  whliid 

fe»m   Inacf^iitlona,  madali,  and  ftwgmenta  of  it  required  at  J| 

aoalpbtre,  dag  frnm  the  earA  in  tbo  viclnitjr  of  vided  with  WH 

nainadaa.    nioa^  moat  modern  trarellen  and  wbidi  a  doan 

schidara  have  aoppoeed  Hainadau  to  occupy  the  tivatber  as  DM 

cite  of  andont  Echetana,  Ool.  RawlinwD,  In  a  advantagca  ot  i 

learned  at>d  moit  vtaboroto  paper  in  the  "Geo-  are,  the  largo  M 

crapUe>IJoamal"()c.C&-i5g),LaaoentMidedfinr  with  iwcnpwatfi 

the  exbunce  of  two  cApiulD  of  thia  name,  000  the  attp^iee  tbm 

of  wfaid)  be  places  at  ilAUiadan,  and  the  other  la  Tear;  Uie  redoi 

the  hill  oonntryofUpper  Media  at  Takbli-Solei-  the  frequeat  iai 

man.    Ha  aeooiiola  tw  the  dlicrepanciee  in  thn  narrmwiodefi 

ancient  alltidaaB  bj  anppoaing  that  tlie  two  die-  bf  the  bene  bd 

trieta  of  Media  were  not  pn^riy  diatiafroiabed,  inataad  of 


cf  aU  the  enthorlMoa  and  K 

dean  fivm  of  the  nane  In  Eon  (vL  S).  Aobme-  taken  of  the  bei 

tha,  aaawwa  both  to  the  name  fonna  on  tba  ag»  ban  ihna  \ 

BeUttamiBMripii<Bu,IIaBniatana,andthettud*  out  othn  axpM 

era  llamailan.    In  the  Greek,  A^haiaaa,  the  m  Naowrow  Iracal 

of  tha  oiianal  tana  ia  changed  into  b,  both  let-  opaortanlttea  tl 

teta  bclac\aUaL  ^OCEXTRIO 

£CCAl£OBION(Qr.teadl*«^toeaaoot,and  mpeiriltoa  to  • 

fUsf,  Ufa),  an  araarataa  for  hatching  aggi  bj  the  oanlree  oafa 

aitifldal  baaL   Aanilimnlj'vannleminratnNk  trie  ii  a  crank  t 

it  b  foond,  la  all  that  b  laqotrtd  for  anocaaaflj  of  the  crank  la 

lamballMi,  and  thia  way  a*  vaD  be  eappliad  the  diaoMler  et 

artlbiiallyaabTtbalMn.    Tbb  (^  waa  under.  Mtrednfaaa* 

atoodtartbeanrtaatKoTtfaB^whonttdeuaeof  nawing  throoA 

atOToa&rlhiaptRiMaaiMidtbaattlaatUlprae.  SCf^SSlJM 

tiatd In tbe modvn BgrpiiaBa.  PnbUe attention  n)eaiBe4KanH 

v»  aiacUd  t»  the  Ht))act  b;  lUaonar  lo  ' "  '  njr  m 

AMeaaB«lfaBBlWxMtBi«»;aadbiAretba  £eJul,^c5^ 
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to  Rome  to  pnrsae  his  studies,  and  took  there  were  above  50  years  of  age  had  the  privilege  of 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  and  of  philooo-  speaking  first ;  but  thb  &tinetion  was  obwleta 

phy.  Li  16S0  he  was  invited  to  Paris  to  assist  in  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  and  citizens  of 

editing  the  polyglot  Bible  of  Le  Jay,  and  for  his  every  class  and  age  had  an  eqnal  right  to  speak* 

services  received  600  crowns  annoally.  He  con-  No  new  decree,  however,  conld  be  pablicly  pro- 

tribated  to  this  work  the  book  of  Rnth  in  Sy-  posed  till  it  had  been  shown  to  Hie  proedri,  that 

riac  and  Arabic,  and  the  8d  book  of  Maccabees  they  might  see  whether  it  contained  any  thing 

in  Arabic    In  1642  he  retorned  to  Rome,  and  ii\jarions  to  the  state  or  contrary  to  existing, 

obtained  in  that  city  a  professorship  of  the  laws.  The  people  voted  either  by  show  of  handa 

oriental  langoages.  or  occasionally  by  ballot,  the  latter  method 

ECOLKSIA,  in  ancient  Athens,  a  general  being  by  white  and  black  pebbles.    Beside  the 

assembly  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  di&-  legislative  powers  of  the  assembly,  it  coold  make 

cossing  and  deciding  matters  of  pnblio  interest,  inqnisition  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  and 

The  ordinary  assemblies  were  held  8  times  in  turbulent  and  excited  times  exercised  a  power 

monthly  on  established  days ;  the  extraordinary  resembling  that  of  impeachment,  as  in  the  oases 

were  specially  convened  on  any  sudden  and  of  Demosthenes  and  Phocion.    The  assembly 

presdng  emergency.    When  the  occasion  was  was  sometimes  suddenly  broken  up  at  the  oo» 

one  of  extreme  importance,  special  messengers  ourrence  of  an  unfavorable  omen,  as  thunder 

were  despatched  into  the  country  to  summon  and  lightning^  sudden  nun,  or  any  unusual  nat- 

the  people  to  attend,  and  the  assembly  thus  oral  phenomenon. 

eonvened  was  termed  a  catadesia.    These  as-  EOGLESIASTES,  or  the  Pbsaohxb  (Heb. 

semblies  were  originally  held  in  the  Agora;  but  KoheUik,  assembler),  one  of  t^e  didaoUc  books 

during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Athens,  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  professing  to  be  the 

in  the  times  of  Themistodes,  Pericles,  and  De-  words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 

mosthenes,  they  were  usually  held  upon  the  rock  in  Jerusalem.   It  contains  allusions  to  the  writ- 

of  the  Pnyx,  where  a  semi-circular  space,  par-  er's  riches,  palaces,  and  parables,  and  its  sen- 

tially  formed  by  excavation  from  tne  native  tentious  style  reminds  one  of  the  author  of  tho 

rock,  and  containing  12,000  square  yards,  could  Proverbs.    Tet  its  diction  is  marked  by  Chal- 

acoonmiodate  all  the  Athenian  citizens.    There  diusms*  and  linguistic  usages  which  are  thought 

were  neither  seats  nor  awning,  and  the  assem-  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 

bly  met  at  daybreak.    The  hema  on  which  the  language  till  about  the  period  of  the  Baby* 

orators  stood  to  address  the  people  was  carved  lonish  captivity.    The  autnorship  of  the  Eccle* 

from  the  rock,  and  yet  remains.    It  was  often  siastes  has  been  attributed  to  Solomon,  whose 

called  "  the  stone ;"  and  as  the  destinies  of  claims  have  often  been  challenged  and  always 

Athens  were  swayed  by  the  orators  who  stood  defended;  and  if  it  be  not  his,  it  must  remain 

npon  it,  it  became  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  entirely  uncertain,  for  no  writer  of  the  Babylo- 

existing  government,  and  the  phrase  ^*  mas-  nian  period  is  known  so  nearly  resembling  him 

ter  of  the  stone''  indicated  tiie  ruling  states-  in  wisdom  and  wealth  of  thought   The  book 

man  of  the  day.    At  a  later  period  the  assem-  consists  of  philosophical  reflections  npon  humaa 

blies  were  often  held  in  the  great  theatre  of  life,  and  while  it  affirms :  *^  Vanity  of  vanitiee^ 

Dionysus,  and  also  in  the  Pinsns,  and  in  the  all  is  vanity,''  it  also  comes  to  the  oondusion 

theatre  at  Munychia.    The  right  of  convening  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  words:  "Fear  Qod 

the  citizens  was  vested  in  ihQprytane%y  or  pres-  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 

idents  of  the  council  of  500,  but  in  times  of  whole  duty  of  man."    Some  entertain  the  opin- 

war  or  sudden  emergency  the  generals  also  had  ion  that  its  original  form  must  have  been  a 

the   power  to  call  extraordinary  assemblies,  dialogue  in  which  the  sage  carries  on  a  dis- 

Notioe  was  given  of  the  meeting  by  public  pro-  cussion  with  a  sceptic  and  a  libertine.    Tet  it  is 

damation,  and  any  citizen  refusing  to  obey  the  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  monologue  of  a 

eall  was  fined.    The  poorer  classes  received  a  Hebrew  moralizing  on  life  and  searclung  for  the 

small  pecuniary  fee  for  their  attendance  as  a  highest  good,  scanning  the  perversities  and  fol-* 

recompense  for  their  time.  Before  tlie  assembly  lies  of  man,  and  at  length,  arter  a  review  of  the 

entered  npon  any  business,  a  sacrifice,  usually  evidence,  declaring  the  verdict  that  obedience 

of  asuckhng  pig,  was  offered,  and  incense  was  to  God  is  the  only  real  and  substantial  good, 

burned.    Then  the  herald  proclaimed  silence  ECCLESIASTIOUS,  one  of  the  apocryphal 

and  offered  a  prayer  to  the  gods;  after  which,  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  also  the 

nnder  the  direction  of  the  pry  tanes  and  the  prol-  ^  Wisdom  of  Jdsus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."    The  an- 

dri^  or  heads  of  tribes,  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  thor  lived  in  the  2d  or  8d  century  B.  0.,  and  wrote 

were  stated,  and  permission  given  to  the  speak-  in  Hebrew,  though  no  copy  of  the  Hebrew  ori- 

ers  to  address  the  people.    No  measure  could  ginal  has  been  preserved ;  and  his  work  was 

be  acted  upon  in  the  assembly  which  had  not  subsequentlv  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grand- 

previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  son.    The  book  contains :  1,  an  anthology  of 

but  the  decrees  of  the  senate  might  here  be  moral  and  prudential  precepts  for  the  various 

^proved,  altered,  or  rejected;  and  a  new  bill  drcumstances  of  life;  2,  a  discourse  which  the 

might  be  introduced  upon  a  subject  which  had  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  wisdom  herself 

ali«ady  been  discussed  in  the  senate.    Accord-  inviting  men  to  virtue ;  and  8,  a  panegyric  in 

ing  to  the  older  r^ulations,  those  persons  who  which  the  author  celebrates  the  praises  of  Qod 
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uid  eningizcs  tlie  great  inon  of  lii^  nation.  In 
the  Roman  L'atholic  diiircli  it  1ii»  boon  Iicld  da 
canonical  rfcicc  tlie  council  of  Carlli.iuo,  nliow 
decision  jna  conlimicd  bv  tlio  Cdiincil  of  Tront. 

ECHKLOX  (Fr.,  nniirj  of  a  linblor).  iti  mil- 
itary laiiffoapo,  flic  ordor  of  nrrniigi'iiK-iit  ii'licn 
iciiantc  boiUo«  nro  dran-ii  ii])  bi'liitid  onch  other 
obliquely,  cnch  to  tlio  riiflit  or  left  of  tlie  ono 
preceding,  to  tli.tt  the  wholu  force  jiroeeuts  the 
outline  of  ft  Etairn-ny. 

ECHKVIN'  (Lai.  teahlnr).  a  name  given  in 
Franeii  from  the  time  of  (.'liarlcinagnc  to  the 
Msesi^rs  in  the  province*.  They  were  royal  of- 
ficDRs  nnd  npoointoil  with  the  design  of  sccnring 
a  unifonn  niltninisirmtion.  At  first  Ihoy  ooin- 
!»ned  the  adniitii^tnitlon  of  justice  with  that  of 
flnanro,  but  in  tlie  ISth  centnry  the  judicial  fiinc- 
tioRswercperforiued  by  other  olficers,  and  from 
tlist  time  the  echvrins  wure  found  only  in  cities. 
In  Paris  they  were  not  only  os^vwors,  but  hud 
Bntliority  in  matters  of  jiulioc  relating  to  com- 
tncrei:d  affairs  till  thcr  were  Gapj'n'i^il  by  tlio 
law  of  ITSO,  wjjich  orgnnUciI  new  munirtptuitios. 

EnilNAUES.ftffnmpof  islands  in  the  Ion  inn 
Ka,  off  tlie  eu:ist  of  Aeornunia,  near  thccntmnoo 
of  the  gulf  of  Corinlli.  They  lay  ,it  tlie  mouth 
of  tlio  Ai'liclous  and  were  Miid  to  have  lieen 
formed  by  tlio  alliivial  deixwits  of  that  river; 
and  llenHlotuA  eays  that  many  of  thcni  in  lilt 
time  had  bei.itmcreunitudt»theinidnl:itid.  Ac- 
cording to  tlio  legend,  they  wcro  nyiNphs  who 
dwelt.  u|)on  the  muinliind  at  the  lumith  of  the 
Aeheloiis  but  liaiiiig  furguttou  tm  one  oeeasinn 
to  pay  their  offerings  tn  the  gi»l  of  that  river, 
the  nnfEi-v  divinity  tore  tlieiii  away  from  their 
rcsdeiirt'on  thu  fund.  c:irrie<I  tli.-m  out  to  sen, 
and  f.>niH-d  them  ii<Io  i-^kmls.  Thev  tu'ik  their 
name  fr..tii  ihv  <--A;/,y^.  ..r  sea  iircliiiu  in  rr.u- 
seqiieiiie  of  Ibiir  ^!lar|l  and  prii'klv  iiulliue-'. 
Thelar::i."'l<if  them  wit«  Duliehiuni.  now uiart 
of  the  niait,l»n.I.  llumer  de»crilis  them  as  in- 
hubiteil.  but  hiti-r  writers  sjivulc  of  them  uh  bar- 
ren aiul  Uesertea.  .Vt  the  pre^ient  tiiiw  they  are 
the  Mat  of  C  small  villagi-s,  hut  are  of  little 
imti-'nai^iL-  f  T  ilieir  uiteiii  cr  i>n<du<tion!i. 

EflllNnliEIIMS,  E,  mis,.:.ki!Mata  (C.r. 
•jipuc.  a  huil^'ihiij;,  am!  l.i,iiuu  fkinj,  a  cla»s  "f 
invcrti-bralf  aiilniaK  sii  nameil  ttvm  the  siiir.eH 
with  w!ii<-h  iiiativ  i^f  the  fii-<.-ies  nn.>  c<n\n'c). 
It  ilii'|ii.!.-4  n  i:!ir;i.,T  i.f  families  Indh  reit'Iit  atl.l 
foMl,  ai[ii»i.'  w!ii,  !i  the  e.-h:Tii.Iaus  i.r  M-a  ur- 
chin', the  sl.ll.  r;daii->  .■^^l;.^-li•h.  and  the  tri- 
IKQdcatl-^  SIX-  the  ni<-t  iT.^liliMlH,  Thv  rl-.l"  U 
di-itiiigiii-livd  aniMiiL:  the  r.i.!;..-:i  bv  tin-  :iiiiiji,ilH 
IH«.s...>.it.g  lliv  l-wr  ..f  I...  „,..!i:.i,.i.„.]  U-i,.- 
I'nitirtcdbvaMn'iigent.ni.a ..■(.■  tin:.'.  Th"'ii-!i 
rankiil  u>  the  hit:hi-l  ih—  in  lini.-A  -Iihdiii- 
*ion  of  the  auiriiiil  kin;^1■<lll.  tlm  ra'lint.i.  it  h;i* 
been  sli"Wn  by Apis-izthat thi-y diii;i't fnifor:!! 
to  the  stnii'liire  lll»>R  wl.ii'h  thi->  ;;:'<':it  <Ui>'l.':i 
is  found..!.  \\,.:  cf  ..r/aiis  .li-jH.-,-.!  like  ^L.^< 
almut  a  .'■:!■,!!. ■•[!  cviilre.  ivliic-li  U  \U.-  in.".!!,  ..r 

hibitera!  'arni!.":-,':,,,!!!  .^(\.^!rL^'  .'.r  u'ri;-;--'  :lV.ii 
left  side,  u hi.  !i  r.u;!v  U-U^-^  i..  il,c  otlier  .\U\- 
fioi.=.     The  orOer  /.■A-tl.-<n,h  of  this  chuv-  has 


long  been  regarded  a 
the  radiata  nnd  art 
are  found  in  oil  th 
ahonnding  cspceiallt 
ceons.  It  is  remnrli 
changeil  in  their  fum 
uf  this  <'las9  being  r 
Petri  fiirtrn  toextslill 

ECinXrS(tir.  ,;, 
the  echinodenui',  the 
resented  by  the  sea  d 
on  our  co.ist.  The; 
globular-sliaiwl  casn 
calcare()0«  iilates  ai-t 
rows  of  larger  altem 
the  former  covereil  u 
able  cpino:)  like  coars 
they  are  Q  or  C  iiicbe 
the  diameter  of  the  b 
ball  and  Hirket  joint  it 
occupy  tho  centre  o1 
larger  plates,  and  by  i 
skin  to  which  they  ai 
of  eoliHderidiloiniilio 
motion,  u|.on  which 
not  buoyed  up  liv  th 
dreds  of  tubular  feet  ] 
Lcrcles  upon  the  nn 
trans|inrent  are  wldoi 
thrust  out  beyond  th< 
sucker  at  their  ends, 
any  object  that  comvJi 
thus  the  nuinial  inny< 
ly,  the  cjiints  aiding 
fi-ct  also  serve  to  ».■!& 
another  fastening  to  I 
the  nioDtli,  whieti  is  I 
porti'inof  the^bell. 
a  powerful  armngemi 
BUil  rrabs  are  easilj  n 
found  of  nnmeriiiis  m 
cent.  Tlity  lirst  app 
ciuit,  and  have  i-inee 
inniions.  In  itie  gn 
Jer'i'V  thev  ari-  f.-uiii 
tifullv  pn.-^TVkHl  in  tli 
Tlie  ehidk  ..f  Cri-at 
reiiository  of  thtm, 

ECIUi.  A-undroi 
the  objii't  iiriHlneing  I 
is  nflivled  to  the  evr 
.vpt  it.  pr...-n-'s.  1 
bi'IVeell  the  dmrt  ni 
ciint  t-il"'appr>>iate 
is  |>nHliu'i..1.  whi.'h  is 
r>'|ietiti-.<n  of  a  ik-h 
iM-va  uiHin  the  vnrth 
the  Telority  of  lijl.i 
N.und.  Tl.e  di-!.ii..-, 
i-  thii*  an  im].')rt:itii  < 
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peratare  1,090  feet  Sonnds  reflected  from  the  tance  from  the  observer  along  the  line  of  an 
walls  within  ordinary  buildings  are  confosed,  and  instantaneous  flash,  the  sound  of  tiie  morer»- 
do  not  form  distinct  echoes  from  their  succeeding  mote  portions  coming  to  the  ear  after  that  pro- 
one  another  too  rapidly  for  the  ear  to  detect  the  duced  nearer  by.  The  stunning  crash  sometimee 
intervals  between  them.  But  if  the  building  be  heard  ma^  be  when  one  happens  to  stand  near 
very  large,  distinct  echoes  may  be  produced  in  the  focus  of  a  circular  discharge,  as  within  the 
some  parts  of  it,  and  these  may  be  repeated  sev-  dome  of  a  cathedral.  In  large  buildings  of  this 
eral  times  by  the  wave  of  sound  being  reflected  class  some  very  curious  eflects  are  often  noticed 
from  surfaces  at  different  distances,  and  conse-  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  sounds  from 
quently  coming  back  at  distinct  intervals.  A  their  walls ;  a  slight  noise  is  multiplied  into  a 
wave  also  may  be  reflected  from  one  side  to  confused  roar,  or  it  may  be  reflected  from  some 
another,  as  a  ball  upon  a  billiard  table,  and  at  surface  and  conveyed  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
last,  having  traversed  a  space  much  greater  than  building  with  all  its  original  clearness  and  dis- 
its  extreme  distance  at  any  time,  come  back  to  tinctness.  Though  this  is  not  properly  an  echp 
^e  starting  point.  The  analogy,  however,  is  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  returned  sound,  it  is  a 
not  complete  in  the  case  of  concave  surfaces,  reflection  of  tound  sent  to  another  point  by  a 
the  waves  of  sound  in  these  being  concentrated,  different  route  than  the  direct  one,  and  maj 
as  the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  in  the  focus  therefore  be  classed  with  echoes.  Whispering 
of  a  concave  mirror,  and  returned  with  increased  galleries  are  of  this  nature.  Two  points  within 
effect.  The  number  of  distinct  sounds  that  may  the  building  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
be  brought  back  depends  upon  the  distance  of  of  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse,  the  ceiling  pre- 
the  reflecting  surface ;  the  further  off  this  is,  the  senting  the  ellipsoid  reflecting  surface  more  or 
more  time  tnere  is  for  a  number  of  successive  less  perfectly ;  the  more  perfect  and  extended, 
impulses  to  be  sent  forth  before  the  first  of  the  the  more  distinctly  is  the  sound  produced  at 
senes  can  return  to  be  confused  with  the  direct  one  of  the  foci  concentrated  at  the  other, 
sound  of  the  last.  If  the  surface  be  500  feet  dis-  even  when  their  distance  apart  is  so  great  that 
tant,  about  one  second  is  occupied  by  the  sound  in  the  direct  sound  may  not  r^ch  half  so  fan 
going  and  returning,  and  in  this  time  9  or  10  dis-  Were  the  ceiling  in  Ms  case  a  bright  mirrorj 
tinctrfiounds  may  he  uttered.  Such  an  echo  may  the  rays  from  alight  at  one  of  the  foci  would  in 
be  a  repeating  one  also,  giving  the  same  sounds  like  manner  be  reflected  and  concentrated  at 
several  times  over.  They  may  come  back  in  the  the  other,  illuminating  tbe  surface  of  any  object^ 
same  pitch,  or  each  sound  a  note  lower.  An  in-  though  the  faint  glimmer  mi^ht  scarcely  be 
stance  of  the  latter  is  cited  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  perceptible  in  l^edark  intervenmg  space.  Ex- 
Page  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  jamples  of  these  galleries  are  often  met  within 
l[voL  xxxvi.,  1839).  The  locality  is  upon  his  large  structures.  That  of  St  Paulas,  London,  is. 
ttther's  grounds  in  Ffdrfax  co.,  Va.  Three  re-  often  cited.  The  gallery  is  140  yards  in  circum- 
flections  are  given,  the  second  much  the  most  ference,  and  is  just  below  the  dome.  The  dis- 
distinct,  and  18  syllables  may  be  distinguished,  tance  across  is  nearly  as  many  feet  A  whispw 
Twenty  notes  played  upon  a  flute  are  returned  near  the  wall  on  one  side  is  conveyed  to  a  per* 
with  perfect  clearness.  Some  notes  in  the  scale,  son  on  the  opposite  side,  as  a  loud  voice  appa- 
however,  are  not  returned  in  their  places,  but  rently  close  to  his  ear,  yet  it  la  not  heard  in  the 
are  supplied  by  notes  which  are  either  thirds,  intermediate  space.  The  shutting  of  a  door 
fifths,  or  octaves,  and  the  effects  are  observed  to  produces  a  sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder  rolling 
vary  with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  among  the  mountains.— ^To  avoid  the  confused 
the  wind.  Another  echo  is  noticed  in  the  same  soimds  produced  by  echoes  in  buildings  designed 
article,  which  has  been  observed  between  two  for  public  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  prop- 
bams  at  Belvidere,  AUegliany  co.,  N.  Y.  It  re-  erly  distribute  the  sound  of  the  voice  with  all 
peats  a  word  of  3  syllables  distinctly  11  times,  its  distinctness,  it  is  recommended  to  give  to  the 
at  whichever  of  the  two  the  sound  is  made,  be-  apartment  a  length  equal  to  1^  or  1^  times  the 
coming  fainter  each  time.  A  person  placed  breadth,  and  a  height  somewhat  greater  than 
about  midway  between  the  two  barns  can  dia-  the  breadth.  The  ceiling  shoidd  be  higher  in 
tinguish  a  monosyllable  as  the  sound  traverses  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  and  should  Join 
each  way  past  him  in  Quick  succession  to  the  these  bv  bevelled  edges.  Its  surface  also  should 
number  of  22  times.  The  distance  i^art  of  be  broken  into  compartments  and  roughened 
the  two  bams  is  not  given.    Back  of  each  is  by  pendants. 

a  range  of  hills,  the  valley  being  that  of  the  ECHO,  in  Greek  mythology,  an  oread  nymph, 

Genesee  river.    At  the  Simonetta  palace  near  daughter  of  the  earth  and  air.    She  dwelt  upon 

Vilan  an  echo  is  spoken  of  in  the  '^  Philosoph-  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  not  far  from  Athens^ 

ical  Transactions^'  (1*^^6)1  'vv'hich  repeats  the  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pentelicus,  and  became  so 

sound  of  a  pistol  no  less  than  60  times.    In  this  desparately  in  love  with  Narcissus,  son  of  the 

instance  the  experimenter  is  probably  nearly  river,  that  she  followed  him  through  the  forests, 

midway  between  the  two  reflecting  surfaces,  in  the  chase,  to  the  darkness  of  grottoes,  and  to 

The  rolling  of  the  thunder  is  in  part  probably  the  borders  of  fountains,  and  ever  repeated  in 

a  continuation  of  echoes  returned  fh>m  the  solitary  places  the  name  of  her  beloved.    Nar- 

clouds.    The  effect  in  the  heavens  may  pos-  cissus  disdained  her  passion;  and  she  retreated 

aibly  be  owing  to  the  great  difference  of  dis-  into  the  depth  of  the  woods,  and  concealed  her- 
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self.    There  she  pined  kwbj  in  aeoret,  tnd  no  mhlished  at  Stuttgart  in  1828  derir^  interw: 

longer  appeared  among  the  choirs  of  njmphs.  from  their  allusions  to  Goethe. 

Only  her  phuntive  voice  was  always  heard  in  ECKFORIX  Uescbt,  an  American  ship-hniU- 

the  distance,  which  occasioned  the  saying  that  er,  horn  in  Irvine,  Scotland,  March  li.  1773, 

her  hones  were  changed  into  rocks^  ana  her  died  in  Constantinople,  Nov.  12,  1832.     At  tb« 

voice  alone  remahied.  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  Canada  and  plartd 

ECU  A  (ano.  Atiiffi$),  a  city  of  Andalnsia,  nnder  the  care  of  hb  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Joha 

Spain,  on  the  Genii,  42  m«  £.  N.  £.  of  Seville ;  Black,  a  naval  constructor  of  Qnebec.    In  I7H 

pop.  23,722.    Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  his  skill  in 

manufscture  of  woollens,  leather,  shoes,  and  modelliug  and  constructing  vessels  soon  gftrt 

saddlery.   Some  have  supposed  that  Ecya  was  him  ample  employment.    He  was  in  the  halit 

-visited  hy  the  apostle  Paul.    It  was  the  rival  of  of  ohtaining  from  the  commander  of  each  of 

Ck>rdova  and  Seville,  aud  for  a  Ions  time  a  hor>  his  ships  an  accurate  account  c»f  her  pixipertia 

der  town  hetween  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  nnder  all  the  casualties  of  navigation,  and  with 

the  scene  of  many  romantic  adventures.    Many  the  experience  thus  gained  he  endeavored  to 

inscriptions  and  relics  of  antiquity  still  exist  improve  step  hy  step  upon  each  auooccdiu 

here.  modeL    Many  important  changes  in  the  hsh 

ECK,  or  EcKnm,  JoHA^nr  Math  von,  a  Ger>  and  rigging  of  vessels  date.from  the  oommeDw- 

man  theologian,  distinguished  hy  his  onposition  ment  of  his  labors  in  New  York,   and  tb* 

to  Luther,  bom  in  Eck,  in  Swahia,  Nov.  13,  supremacy  of  that  city  in  naval  ardiiteetari 

1486,  died  in  Ingolstadt  in  1543.    The  son  of  a  became  genendly  recognized  throo^hont  tW 

peasant,  he  acquired,  bv  a  profound  study  of  United  States.    During  the  warofl812bea- 

the  Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  philoso-  tered  into  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  govenuMol 

phers,  an  erudition  and  skill   in  disputation  to  construct  vessels  of  war  on  the  lakes,  and 

which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  much  admired,  soon  had  an  excellent  fleet  afloat  and  equippsd. 

He  was  doctor  of  theology,  canon  of  Eichstadt,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  neeeaaary  to  itl 

and  vice-dancellor  of  the  university  of  Ingol-  the  timber  in  the  neighboring  foreata*  and  Id 

Btadt,  when  in  1618  he  q>peared  as  an  adver*  transport  the  rigging,  sails,  and  other  inatcriab 

lary  of  Luther  by  his  notes  upon  the  theses  from  the  seaboard.    Shortly  after  the  war  ht 

of  that  reformer.    He  subsequently  met  Luther  constructed  the  steamer  Robert  Fulton,  whifh 

and  Carlstadt  in  the  conferences  at  Augsburg  in  1822  made  the  first  sucoeielhl  voyage  hj 

and  Leipsic,  but  failing  to  convince  them  by  steam  to  New  Orleans  and  Havana.     She  wv 

his  arguments,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  urge  subsequently  altered  into  a  sailinfr  veaieL  aad 

more  severe  measures  against  them.    He  re-  became  the  fastest  sloop  of  war  in  the  Braafiaa 

turned  to  Germany  with  a  papal  bull  of  con-  navy.   In  1820  he  accepted  tlie  appointmeat  d 

damnation,  but  at  Leipsic  the  people  had  so  naval  constructor  at  the  navv  vara  in  BrookJjn, 

warmlv  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  that  he  where  the  line-of-battle  ship'  Ohio  wai  bich 

saved  himself  from  violence  only  by  retreating  from  his  designs.    On  the  day  that  she  w» 

to  a  convent.    Ho  subse<]ucntly  labored  fruit-  launched,  however,  ho  resigned  his  comniK<iec 

lessly  to  reunite  the  divided  church.  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  the  oA- 

ECKERM  ANN,  Johanx  Peter,  a  German  cers  composing  the  bureau  of  constmctiiir..    H« 

literary  man,  bom  in  W'insen,  Hanover,  in  1792,  subsequently  constructed  vessels  of  war  for  t»- 

died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  8,  1854.    Ho  is  chiefly  rious  European  powers,  and  for  some  ci  t^< 

celebrated  for  his  intercourse  with  G(K>the,  to  South  American  republics.   Fpon  the  acce«MC 

whom  he  became  first  known  by  a  volume  of  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  he  wv  c- 

poetry  which  ho  publi>hed  in  1821.    Ho  aa»Ut-  vited  to  furnish  a  plan  for  a  new  organiaxida 

ed  Goethe  in  his  hist  edition  of  his  complete  of  the  navy,  and  the  suggestions  which  he  of- 

works,  and  was  named  in  his  will  editor  of  his  fered,  though  not  adopted,  were  couMdenn! 

literary  remains,  which  were  accordingly  pub-  Judicious  and  practical.     About  this  tiaie  b« 

lished  in  1832-*d.     In  183d-'40  he  eilited  a  projected  a  work  on  naval  architecture  and  t^^ 

complete  issue  of  Goethe's  works  in  40  vohiinet;  establishment  of  a  professorship  on  that  trai»:h 

hut  the  work  which  won  for  him  much  reputa-  of  science  in  Columbia  college.    In  ]^31  he  b^: 

tion  was  his  publication  of  his  conversations  a  sliH>p  of  war  ft>r  Sultan  Mahruood,  and  rr- 

with  Goethe,  or  GaprHrhe  mit  Gofthf  (3d  and  ceived  from  that  sovereign  an  invitatkm  to  catf? 

last  volume,   Mag<lehur)r,   1^4)^).    Extracts  of  his  service  as  naval  constnictor.     He  aor\>ri 

this  work  were  translated  into  many  forei;;n  Inn-  in^ly  took  up  his  residence  in  (V^n^tanticorCr. 

gua^res,  including  the  Turki**!!.  The  first  Kngli«»h  where  he  organized  a  navy  van!,  and  lat>i  tix 

translation  was  made  by  Margnr^t  Fuller,  and  keel  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  wWh,  however,  be 

publisjihed  at  I^)ston,  Mass.,  in  1889.     Another  did  not  live  to  see  ct^mplcted. 

English  translation  by  Oxenford  aj»i>eareil  at  Lon-  ECK  Mt*  IIU  a  village  <»f  Havana,  on  the  nrtr 

don  in  IWO.    Eckcrmann  accompanied  (toethf's  Great  lAber.  in  the  circle  of  Lowit  liavanx  !■> 

son  to  Italy  in  1830;  and  on  hi«  n»t«m  to  Wei-  m.  fn>Tii  lUtislH")n,  moni«^raMi*  for  thrpvax  »v^ 

mar  ho  was  appointoil  teacher  of  the  hcrfdiiary  tory  gained  hero  by  Napoleon  over  th<?  Aatn- 

grand  duke.    In  1836  ho  became  director  of  the  ans  under  the  arrhduko  Clkarle%  April  SS,  Im'9 

library  of  the  grand  duohef«  of  Weimar.    Of  Marshal  I>avoust,  having  esptTially  »xjm*!ia^ 

£ckermann*s  original  i>oetical  productions,  those  his  valor  during  the  engagement,  waa  created 
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t>rinoe  of  EolnnttM.  This  battle,  ^and  the  partial  dow  of  the  earth.    It  is  evident  that  this  ean 

actions  which  had  preceded  it  cost  Austria  85,-  only  happen  at  fall  moon,  and  then  onl  j  when 

000  men,  and  obli^d  the  arcndoke  Oharles  to  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  jdane  of  the  eoliptio, 

retire  into  Bohemia,  and  to  leave  open  to  Ka-  i.  e.  ia  the  plane  of  the  earth^s  orbit    These 

poleon  the  highway  to  Vienna.  eclipses  occnr  often,  and  are  beaotiftd  phenome- 

EOEBTEIN,  FBRDiNAin>,  baron  d\  a  French  na;  bat  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ia, 

pnblicist,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Denmark  not  defined  with  sofficient  sharpness  to  make 

in  1790,  became  a  convert  to  Lntheranism  in  lanar  eclipses  of  mnch  valae  to  the  progress  of 

1807,  and  afterward  to  Oatholicism.    Hestadied  astronomy.    Solar  eclipses  are  caoised  by  the 

in  GOttingen  and  Heidelben^,  took  apart  in  the  earth^s  passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  moon, 

campaigns  of  1812-14,  held  varioas  offices  nn-  and  of  course  occnr  only  at  new  moon,  and  when 

der  the  government  of  the  Netherltnds  and  of  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ediptie. 

the  Bonrbons  in  France,  who  conferred  on  him  As  the  moon  is  mnch  smaUer  than  the  son,  its 

the  title  of  baron,  and  retired  from  pnblic  life  shadow  nms  rapidly  to  a  point,  and  never  covers 

in  1880.    From  1826  to  1829  he  conducted  a  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  earth ;  henoe 

periodical,  Le  Catholiquey  in  which  he  advocated  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  eclipse  is  very  nurelj 

the  religions  views  of  De  Maistre  and  De  Bo-  seen.    Bat  as  the  cone  of  the  moon^s  shadow  is 

nald.    He  has  since  written  for  the  Avenir^  the  snrronnded  by  a  larger  inverted  cone  of  pen- 

Angsbnrg  AllgemdM  Zeitung^  and  varioas  sci-  nmbra,  i,  e.  of  space  in  which  the  moon  inter- 

entlfie  periodicals,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  cepts  a  part  of  the  light,  the  opportunities  of 

far  his  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  Hin-  seeing  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  are  much 

dostan.  more  frequent     The  instant  of  entering  the 

EOLEOnCS  (Gr.  cxXcvflA,  to  select),  a  class  penumbra  is  sharply  defined  by  an  apparent  in- 

of  ancient  philosophers  wno  professed  to  select  dentation  in  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  that  oi  • 

whatever  was  good  and  true  firom  all  the  other  entering  the  shadow  by  the  total  disappear* 

philosophical  sectsjkbat  they  might  combine  it  ance  of  the  sun.   It  sometimes  happens  that  the 

in  a  new  system.    They  held  Plato  in  the  high-  moon  is  too  far  from  the  earth  to  allow  hw 

est  esteem,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  his  shadow  to  reach  ns,  in  which  case  persons  in 

doctrines  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  see  a  ring  of  the 

reason  in  the  tenets  of  the  other  schools,  or  to  sun  surrounding  the  moon ;  this  is  cdled  an 

reject  firom  his  teachings  whatever  they  disap-  annular  eclipse  (Lat.  annulus^  a  ring).    It  is 

proved.    The  eclectic  system  js  supposed  to  have  evident  that  solar  eclipses  afibrd  the  means  of 

ori^nated  with  Potamon  of  Alexandria,  a*Pla-  testing  our  calculations  of  the  moon^s  motions, 

tonist;  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexan-  and  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  on 

dria  about  the  beginning  of  our  era;  and  it  the  earth.   The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  par* 

reached  its  perfection  under  Ammonias  Saccas.  tial,  of  the  total,  and  of  uie  annular  phases,  and 

who  blended  Obristianity  with  his  views,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  ends  of  the  mdentation 

founded  the  sect  of  the  Ammonians,  or  New  in  the  sun's  limb,  all  may  be  calculated  and  ob- 

Platonists,  in  the  2d  century.  The  morid  doctrine  served  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  obeervattoDS 

of  the  Alexandrian  school  was,  that  Uie  mind  of  are  of  great  use  in  correcting  the  assumed  data 

man,  originally  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  having  of  the  calculation  of  the  moon*s  motions,  and  the 

ikllen  into  darkness  and  defilement  through  its  longitude  of  the  places  of  observation.    Total 

connection  with  the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  eclipses  also  afford  opportunities  fbr  many  in* 

emancipated  fix)m  the  influence  of  matter,  and  teresting  observations  on  phyncal  phenemena, 

rise  by  contemplation  to  the  knowledge  and  like-  and  on  the  emotions  of  the  animal  tribes ;  the 

ness  of  God ;  and  that  this  result,  which  is  the  most  singular  optical  effect  being  the  ooca- 

great  end  ofphilosophy,  is  to  be  attained  through  sional  issuing  of  rose-colored  flames  fh>m  the 

abstinence,  voluntary  mortification,  and  religious  sun  during  the  total  phase.   Eclipses  of  the  son 

exercises.    In  the  infancy  of  this  school,  not  a  by  Venus  and  Mercury  are  called  transits;  they 

few  professors  of  Christianity  were  led,  by  the  occasion  an  inappreciable  diminution  of  lights 

pretensions  of  the  eclectic  sect,  to  think  that  a  are  rare  occurrences,  and  are  of  much  astronomi- 

ooalition  might  advantageously  be  formed  be-  cal  utility.    Eclipses  of  stars  and  planets  by  the 

tween  its  system  and  that  of  the  gospel;  and  moon  are  called  occultations,  and  possess  a  valoe 

this  union  seemed  the  more  desirable  when  sev-  similar  to  that  of  solar  eclipses.    The  eclipses 

ersl  prominent  eclectics  became  converts  to  the  in  Jupiter^s  system  are  of  4  kinds :  the  satel- 

Christian  faith.    The  only  consequence,  how-  lites  pass  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  or  may 

ever,  was  the  corruption  of  the  pure  and  simple  cast  their  diadow  upon  his  fiioe ;  ttkej  may  pass 

doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  mix-  between  us  and  their  primary,  or  may  pass  be- 

tore  with  pagan  ideas  and  opinions. — ^The  term  hind  him.  The  lost  named  edipses  were  at  one 

EoLBcniDisic  is  also  used  by  Victor  Cousin  to  time  the  most  important  means  of  determining 

represent  his  own  philosophical  system.    (See  longitude  at  sea,  as  the  eclipse  gave  the  Ghreen- 

CoFsiN^VicTOB.)  wich  time  for  direct  comparison  with  the  time  at 

ECLIPSE  (Gr.  ncXci^cr,  failure),  the  inter-  the  ship.    Solar  eclipses  and  occultations,  being 

oeption  of  light  from  one  heavenly  body  by  the  of  great  use  in  determining  lon^tudes,  are  oal- 

intervention  of  another.    An  eclipse  of  the  culated  beforehand  so  accurately  as  to  prepare 

moon  Is  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the  sha-  the  ol»erver  to  be  on  the  watch  at  the  right 
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moment,  trliich  can  bo  ascertained  by  ineaii6  drive  plants  flirthci 

of  an  instniuiciit  iavcntcd  bj  Thomits  Hill  of  oonling  to  llicir  abi 
Walthau:,  Miiss.,  wliiclt  marks  oat  on  a  cliarC  uf        ECLOGL'E,  a  p 

the  sky  tlio  muon's  apparent  niotiona  as  seen  cctuguo  and  idjl,  i 

from  any  part  of  tho  enrth'a  surfiicc,  pvcn  iiidilFercntlj  1 

^  ECLII'TIC  (from  eclipse,  being  tlio  region  of  lag  the  tTciits  of 

innoraud  sular  cclijisc^^,  tho  great  circle  in  tho  whicliliasbcciiiiiail 

heavens,  in  tlio  clrcuznlcrcnco  of  which  tlic  eon  ia  wliich  the  poet  h 

appears  to  move  during  tbo  nnnuni  rorolutioD  eelo)^io  to  pieces  in 

of  the  earth.    ThLi  gruat  circle  makes  on  angle  nn<l  iotnxliictis  sLep 

of  about  £3°  28'  with  tho  ei[uinoctial  or  celestial  ly  observed, 
equiitur  (the  groat  circle  viiuidisiaiil  from  tho       ECUAIlSIi,  or  K 

pulcs]^  which  is  called  tbu  obliiiiiity  of  ibo  America,  Iriiig  btf 

ecliptic,  and    b   evidently  e<iuivalent  to  tho  60'S.,  and  between 

aajjlu  which  the  aita  of  tlio  ciuiii  makes  with  Its  namo  is  derived 

a  lino  iwrpendicular  to  the  piano  of  its  orbiL  equator.    It  is  bou 

Tlia  jioints  wliero  the  cqaator  cuts  tlie  eclip-  E.  by  New  Granad 

tic  aro  called  cquluuzcs,  because  when  tho  Pcnij  V.  by  the  F 

eoD  is  there  tho  days  uiid  nighia  are  equal  in  between  Ecuador  an 

all  parts  of  the  globe.    Tho  ecliptic  is  divid-  Peru  have  never  t 

ed  into  12  equal  parts  called  signs:  Arie.i  f,  Ecuadorians  chumii 

Taurus  a,  Gemini  a.  Cancer  o,  I..CO  li,  Virgo  tho  Amuzou  or  Mai 

1Q,  Libra  ^,  Scorpio  ni,  Sagittarius  j,  Capri-  sertsjuritidictinD,  an 

Gomus  VI,  Aquarius  J7,  Pisces  H.    Tlioso  signs  Putaiaayo  river  ani 

formerly  coincided  with  tho  constellatiuns  of  whicbisalsucluimU 

tho  same  names,  which  now  occupy  places  about  ever  the  terril»ry  tli 

one  si;ri  to  tlio  east,  so  iliat  the  courttellation  habited  by  I ndiiiii  tri 

AriL'S  is  in  tho  sign  Taurun,  &v.    The  flnit  [loint  iiaratively  Kinall.    1 

of  I'  is  tbo  vernal  equinox,  or  ]K>inl  at  which  DoundarieM  arc  so  ni 

the  sun  ascends  about  Uorch  2i>  to  tho  north'  nscerlaineil.    It  Is 

cm  fide  of  the  e<|ualor;  tho  aututnnal  ci|iii-  000»i|.  m.— ^TlicPac 

nox  is  the  first  point  of  i^,  where  the  ann  de-  tions,  few  of  which 

»ccuds  south  of  the  ci|uator.     The  |>uiiit  at  bors.  lliu  principal 

which  tbu  sun  is  furihen  north,  about  Juno  ottbenioul^iof  thu  4 

80,  is  tho  suminer  MiUtice  or  siiL^titud  point;  Anconde  Sanlinas,' 

this  is  tho  Ant  |>oiiit  of  3;  while  tho  whiter  Snntlaga.    Tlicro  or 

toUticc  is  tho  first  \nnat  uf  n,  readied  by  tho  tliat  iif  Carai-aM,  S. 

sun  uliont  I>e<-.  SO,    Tlie  i<btiquily  c.f  tliu  ecliii-  Mompicbi-. S.  t>f  Cn]i 

tic  suirtTs  !k  diiiilciution  of  .iboiil  4-< "  in  a  <vli-  I'ailon.  whicli  U  ral 

tury,  bill  iliu  liinitH  of  lliis  iliiniuulion  uii-  ^tiil  frilh  than  ai>r(>i<vr  1 

to  III-  ti.\fil.     Tbo  equinoxes  uUu  niuve  on  llio  arc  Gnayiiituil  anil  } 

ecliptii'  in  the  din-ctiun  oppn-ite  to  tln'  sun's  an^^tudd(.1l  witlian 

appiircNi  motion,  at  the  rule  of  about  rnK-Zi  '  it  afvw  ofthi-m  inhab 

year,  whieli  is  ciillwi  the  pri'i'es>iiin  of  tin-  uqui-  rich  tropifsl  vejet: 

nuxt.'ri.     Tho  obliquity  (if  the  eetiptii:  iil-o  Mif-  iKVuery.— Ki-umbT 

(vTs  a  monthly  anniiaf  variatiim, called  nul.iliou,  louzitry  ;  the  Andt- 

arifitig  fniiii  the  netiiin  of  ihi-  >un  utid  Tuuon  purt  irf  il-i  ivrritory 

U|»i:i  till'  proluU-runt  regiims   of  t!io   >:irlb's  jiblv.ius  calW  j-mi 

Ciuator.  whii'binake«lhedirecti<iiii>fllie>'urtli'K  ri-in^  in  h^ftv  \-va\L> 

aIi.-^!!:.■htly^lM■iUIll..rJ^     Thu  itte.-t  of  iiiil;iti.iu  lluri'iiri'  Jl  priinip 

is  to  cuuk'  Ihi'lNileof  the  hciiveii-  !<■  iii'ivc  in  moinitaiiK  intu  nhi 

n  miuiilei-val  aUiul  it-  m.an  p..-i!ir.:i.     Tli^il  iis  tUevenliT  Ecuad- 

the  o1>li<|uitv  of  tho  irlipli.'  bits  not  iiKiloriiillv  vnniiM-t.  wlii>'h  rt.-iji 

Chiin^.-id  »incu  tin.-  cr.-ati..u  U  -l.-vii  l.v  iliv  Inct  vWwli  a>  a  whole  11 

"  "        "  ■       -.tl,:.!  tioiK  tlieHVM.-nin. 
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• 

the  moimtidnoTis  districts  hare  given  the  name  affluents  of  the  npper  Amazon,  and  is  navigable 

of  knot  (jiudo\  or  group,  and  also  of  paramo  for  the  greater  part  of  its  leugth.    The  Napo  is 

(cold,  bleak  desert),  to  these  elevated  plateaus,  the  largest  river  wholly  within  the  territory  of  • 

many  of  which,  though  maintaining  nearlv  the  the  republic.    It  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 

same  mean  elevation,  are  any  thing  but  level.  Cotopaxi,  and  has  a  length  of  a  little  more  than 

Of  these  there  are  8  principal  ones,  beside  many  800  m.,  and  a  breadth  where   it  joins  the 

of  less  note.    They  are,  beginning  at  the  north,  Amazon  of  8,800  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 

ihe  nudos  of  Huaca,  Oajas,  TiopuUo,  Pomachaca,  boats  about  550  m.    The  Pcqueoa,  or  Tigre, 

Assnay,  Portete,  Aoayana,  and  SavanUla.    The  is  about  400  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for 

general  direction  of  the  great  mountain  chains  280  m.    The  Pastaza,  like  the  Napo  and  the 

is  S.  S.  W.,  but  from  each  side  of  these  spread  Esmeraldas,  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Cotopaziw 

out  spurs  and  ramifications,  which  render  most  It  is  about  700  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable 

of  the  territory  of  the  republic  a  labjrrinth  of  for  850  m.  by  steamboats,  and  80  more  for 

mountains.    Twenty-two  of  the  mountains  of  smaller  vessels.  '  The  Morona  is  a  smaller  river, 

Ecuador  rise  above  th#  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  but  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from 

and  25  more  rise  above  10,000  feet.    Of  these  its  junction  with  the  Amazon.   The  Santiago,  or 

a  nugority  are  volcanoes,  some  constantly  active,  Paute,  has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Quinuas,  in 

others  occasionally  so  ;  some  pouring  out  lava  the  western  branch  of  the  Andes,  in  the  prov- 

and  scoriiB,  others  vomiting  upon  the  valleys  ince  of  Ouenca.    Its  length  is  about  660  m., 

below  rivers  of  hot  and  sulphurous  waters,  or  of  which  about  400  is  navigable  for  steambAts 

masses  of  semi-liquid  mud.  The  following  table  and  120  more  for  smaller  vessels. — The  climate 

is  given  by  Villavicencio  of  the  names  and  height  of  Ecuador  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the 

of  those  which  rise  above  the  snow  line,  from  surface.    Although    lying  directly  under  the 

the  veiy  latest  measurements,  which,  as  will  be  equator,  many  portions  of  it  eigoy  a  mild  and 

seen,  d^er  slightly  from  the  generally  received  delightful  temperature,  a  perpetual  spring  or 

figures:  autumn.    The  sea-coast  is  low,  hot,  and  siddy, 

bauni  rang*.        FMt.       w««uni  mg*.      fmu  but  as  WO  procccd  toward  the  interior,  we  find 

Chimbotaio 21,871  ^he  valley s  lying  between  the  spurs  or  ranges  of 

Ilinisa 17,649  .,''''     °     ,  v    .         i.  i     *.   ^i: 

Caaaiagua i«!864  mountams  possessing  a  warm  but  not  hot  cU- 

CoUcMhi ift,«50  mate,  and  producing  abundantly  all  the  fruits  of 

Co^n!^*.*.*.' *.*.'.*  1M69  tropical  and  many  of  those  of  temperate  regions; 

AUcssho '..*.*. '...'.'.  16,160  the  mesetos  or  paramos^  the  elevated  plains  and 

^^"? • : JJ- JJJ  table-lands  connecting  the  cordilleras,  are  cool- 

Yana-urco    .        16,918  er  in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  some  of  them, 

QaUindafta 15,918  at  the  height  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  like  the 

— The  rivers  of  Ecuador  are  of  two  classes :  those  valley  of  Quito,  eiyoying  the  most  equable  tem- 
whichdischarge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  perature  perhaps  on  the  globe,  and  producing 
have  a  short  and  precipitous  course ;  and  those  fruits  and  flowers  of  all  climes.  The  mean  tem- 
which,  rising  in  the  Andes,  descend  their  eastern  perature  of  these  plains  varies  from  56°  to  62*^ 
slope,  and  unite  with  the  Amazon  or  some  of  its  F.  Others,  again,  with  an  elevation  of  12,000 
largebranches,  forming  a  part  ofthe  great  fluvial  or  14,000  feet,  are  cold  and  dreary;  the  sur- 
system  of  the  Amazonian  basin.  Many  of  these  face,  too  barren  and  fngid  for  the  growth  of 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  within  trees,  is  covered  with  a  species  of  heath,  and 
the  republic.  The  principal  rivers  discharging  has  a  mean  temperature  of  88°  to  40°  F.  The 
intothe  Pacific  are  the  Mira,  the  Onzota  or  Ostio-  meMs,  or  high  plains  on  the  slopes  of  the  clo- 
nes, the  Esmeraldas,  the  Daule,  the  Baba,  the  Yfr-  vated  peaks,  are  intensely  cold,  and  many  of 
ron,  the  Salado,  and  the  Tumbez,  which  forms  a  them  covered  most  of  the  year  with  snow, 
small  part  of  the  southern  boundary.  Of  these.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Ecuadorian 
the  Esmeraldas  is  the  most  considerable.  This  climate :  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  com- 
river  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Cotopaxi,  near  the  mences  in  December,  and  ends  in  May ;  the 
sources  of  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza,  and,  after  other,  called  summer,  or  the  windy  season,  be- 
a  long  but  circuitous  course,  discharges  its  wa-  ^s  in  June  and  terminates  in  November.  The 
ters  into  the  Pacifia  The  lower  third  of  the  former  is  a  season  not  of  perpetual  rain,  but  of 
river  is  navigable.  The  Mira,  the  Daule,  and  frequent  fertilizing  showers.  The  period  of  the 
the  Tumbez  are  all  rivers  of  considerable  im-  winter  solstice  is  usually  one  of  clear  skies  and 
portance.  The  Amazon,  or  Marafion,  forms  a  delightful  temperature,  and  is  known  as  the 
large  part  of  the  S.  boundary,  or  adopting  the  "little  summer."  During  the  summer,  rain  sel- 
Ecuadorian  location  of  the  Peruvian  frontier,  dom  falls,  but  high  winds  prevail ;  at  the  period 
traverses  the  S.  region  of  the  republic,  from  of  the  autumnal  equinox  there  is  usually  some 
which  its  principal  affluents  are  the  Putumayo,  rain,  and  this  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
the  Loreto,  the  Ambyacu,  the  Napo,  the  Pe-  "  little  winter."  On  the  coast  the  seasons  are 
quena,  the  Chambira,  the  Pastaza,  the  Morona,  nearly  reversed ;  during  the  months  from  June 
and  the  Santiago  or  Paute.  The  Putumayo  to  November  the  sky  is  very  generally  overcast, 
forms  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  republic,  un-  and  a  drizzling  rain  or  mist  very  prevalent,  while 
less  we  include  the  district  of  Mainos  as  be-  from  December  to  May  the  skies  are  usually 
longing  to  it   It  is  one  of  the  most  important  dear.    In  the  vast  forests  which  line  the  banka 
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of  the  Amaton  and  ita  tributaries,  tlio  rainy 
Mason  is  prolonged,  owing  probable  to  tho  infiu- 
CDce  of  tlic  furcstg  in  {vodueiog  precipitation 
of  the  clouds  from  tiie  summiti  of  the  Andes, 
■which  would  otherwise  poM  orer  and  water  the 
more  arid  |)luins  beyond. — In  the  article  Axota 
the  general  geological  Glructnm  of  that  inightj 
chain  is  fully  discus.sed ;  we  need  only  my  in  re- 
gard lu  the  Ep^ciol  gi.«logy  of  Ecuador,  that  the 
Totcaiiocs,  and  indeed  almost  the  entire  mountain 
chains,  aregrauile,  a  few  of  them,  howerer,  gir- 
iug  evidence  of  allarial  or  dilnvial  deposits  snb- 
ae<]iieDt  to  their  upheaval.  The  coasts,  unlike 
tLose  further  eoutb,  are  generally  f^loping,  and 
give  evidence  of  being  tho  result  of  the  more 
recent  deposit  of  the  detritus  of  the  Andfti.  Tho 
miuerolsfound  in  the  Andes,  either  in  their  na- 
tive state  or  in  some  of  their  coiubiuations  ai 
ores,  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphar,  and  salt. 
AU  of  these  are  in  sufficient  qnautitics  to  bo 
prolitahlj  mined.  The  precious  metals  aro 
mostly  found  in  the  departments  of  Quito  and 
Assuaj,  though  EOine  gold  is  washed  fh)m  tho 
lands  of  the  rivers  in  Guayaquil.  Tlioprovinoe 
of  Oricntc  is  said  to  be  particularly  rich  In  gold 
and  silver,  but  it  is  iDOstly  iohahittd  by  Indiana, 
who  habitually  conceal  fromEuropcuns  or  other 
furcigacrs  any  mines  or  placers  of  wlilcli  they 
may  be  cogniunt.  Tho  mines  of  Ecuador,  from 
a  variety  of  euusef^  have  not  been  prnQtably 
worked  of  late  vcara;  but  ondera  more  perma- 
nent and  set  tk' J  govern  men  t,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  thi'ir  great  wealth  may  be  developed. 
Thi-  rci'ublic  does  not  se«in  to  bo  rith  in  preciona 
■tones.  Kubies  are  found,  and  very  beautiful  rock 
crystals.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  emeralds 
were  very  abundant  ouinug  the  iiihai>itnnl^  and 
were  riiiil  ti>  he  obtained  in  the  rivi;r  E^mi'ral- 
Aan,  nhich  wa«  thus  nauied  tn  coiit>i->|iwnee ;  but 
recent  rvfeareh  renders  it  anaiewhat  doubtful 
whether  they  wi^re  ever  fotmd  lluri-  in  very 
great  uiimlii-i«.  The  other  iirinri{ial  niinend 
priHluetK  of  the  republic  an'  warble  ol'  vurv  tn- 
perior  'luality.  iduWter,  elmice  llitits  au^  as- 
|>)ialtuiu.~'l'liu  earnivura  of  Eeuiwlor  an*  tlio 
jn;:uiir,  tlie  ountv,  llie  panther,  the  pinnn,  tho 
tisfiT  cut.  aiul  ihv  wulf.  The  «llit-r  wild  ijU.-ul- 
ni|H>ds  are  tlie  ta|>ir.  Mvend  sjiii-ie*  of  wild 
boar,  the  dtvr.  hare,  robhit,  wgiiim-l  {'v-vvnil  ^)v- 
tivtu  a^mallilll^  |niuiia<i>,  vii-ufta,  ihe  :iiit-tiilvr, 
one  nr  two  s|K-('ii':>  of  ante)ii]'i-.  and  iti'iukt'Vii  in 
infinite  varti'iv.  fmiii  tin-  griut  Bra/ili:in  itioti- 
kcy  down  tu'the  liltU-  rhirAiro  wlii.h  will  hide 
itsi-lr  in  your  hand.  The  hur^'  und  vx  in  ihi^ 
a.',  in  (•'.!»T  Sxulh  Ameriinu  •lalt.'^.  neini  the 
plair.s  in  a  nild  «tute.  The  ea:i!e  •<(  ihi-  r^im- 
try  :iri-  ).->uvriilly  bluelc.  Tlie  di<in-'-lii'  atiiniali 
orv  iL,'  I^or^./niw.  llamo,  ans,  tiinle,  dinr.  <:it, 
itv.  On  till-  olHueuts  uf  the  A>iiH/i>n  uplK'nr 
the  Ha  I-..W,  pi>riHii<<-,  ami  di'lphin.  The  r.']- 
tiles  :ir>-  lli<-  l:ir-_t  whilo  liJLanl.  the  e:i.Mii:in  or 
ftUit-nli'r.  a  gnat  larlvty  of  -iiwll  li/ar<K  tl.i* 
griMt  !■«  e>-ii»;ri<'U>r.  the  raltloMiake,  ii-KiI 
aiiiiti-,  l;.ir-i-  >nal.i.-.  (.trij^.l,  lijjiT— |M.ttid.  ait<i 
Other  fiiukcis  ^e. ;   Iurtvi::<3  lar^'c  and   smalL 
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nnm^whicli  prodnoee  the  oroton  <^  of  oommeroe,  are  rude  and  imperfbot^  and  the  idea  of  rotation 
flolannm  dulcamara,  ratania,  whose  root  is  the  of  crooe,  of  fertUization  by  manures,  or  of  any 
rhatan J  of  the  drnggists,  matioo,  the  palo  santo,  thing  like  intelligent  fanning,  hardly  ever  fin& 
from  which  exudes  the  gnaiaonm  of  the  shops,  the  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  Eonadorian  former, 
aamns  cassia,  the  liqnidambar,  which  ftimishes  The  cereals  are  not  raised  in  rafficient  quantity 
the  storax  or  liquid  amber  of  the  shops,  the  bit-  to  admit  of  their  export  Cacao  is  largely  ex- 
ter  cucumber,  the  poppy,  the  guaco,  a  remedy  ported,  and  much  is  also  consumed  at  home, 
used  with  success  by  the  Indians  for  the  bite  of  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  many  of 
the  rattlesnake,  &c.  These  are  nearly  all  estab-  the  agriculturists  employ  a  part  of  the  term 
lished  articles  in  the  European  and  American  of  their  labors  in  collecting  the  roots,  gums^ 
materia  medica,  recognized  as  constituents  of  learea,  &c^  of  the  medidmd  and  useful  plants 
their  pharmacopcBias;  but  there  are  rery  many  of  the  forest  for  exportation. — Manu&ctures 
others,  highly  esteemed  in  the  domestic  and  are  confined  mainly  to  the  simplest  and  mo^t 
medical  practice  of  the  republic,  which  are  not  inartistic  processes.  The  braiding  of  the  som- 
known  abroad.  Among  the  nutritive  planta  breros  or  Quayaqnil  h^  from  the  toquilla, 
are  the  cacao,  which  produces  the  chocolate,  mocora,  and  other  straws  and  grasses  of  the 
oocoa,  and  broma  of  commerce;  ocffee,  the  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
plantain  or  banana,  yucca,  maize,  potatoes,  rice,  the  manufactures.  The  making  of  hammocks 
sugar  cane,  the  sugar  pear,  sweet  potatoes,  Imu>  fit>m  the  fibres  of  the  agave  and  other  filament* 
ley,  wheat,  chick  peas,  beaois,  vetches,  oats,  rye,  ous  plants,  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  of  coarse 
and  oUier  cereals;  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  rad-  clothes  of  cotton  and  vicufia  wool,  and  of  tiie 
ishes,  beets,  artichokes,  capers,  asparagus,  te.  ruder  sort  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
Among  the  fruits,  the  most  common  are  the  pine-  and  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  fruits  for 
apple,  the  peach,  chirimoya,  granadiUa,  orange,  a  foreign  market,  are  almost  the  only  other 
mango,  medlar,  mazuey,  sapota,  locma,  peso,  branches  of  manufacture. — ^The  commerce  of 
oust^  apple,  guava,  cucumber,  papaw,  water-  Ecuador  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  that  with  New 
melon,  strawberry  myrtie,  mmbeny,  plum,  Granada  and  Peru,  which  is  carried  on  by  land, 
pumpkin,  anacardium  or  gum  tree,  mountain  and  mostiy  by  arrieroi  or  carriers,  who  trans- 
apple,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  fiUne  is  known  port  the  articles  on  their  own  shoulders  and  on 
only  in  their  native  region.  Ecuador  also  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  the  foreign  commeroe, 
abounds  in  fibrous  plants;  some  12  or  15  are  which  is  transacted  mostiy  by  the  ships  of  foreign 
well  known,  which  are  adapted  to  the  manu-  nations^  as  the  republic  has  very  littie  shippinsr. 
facture  of  hats,  cordage,  doth,  paper,  dsc.  There  The  exports  consist  principally  of  silver  and  su- 
are  also  some  20  or  more  woods  and  plants  ver  ore,  cacao,  sombreros,  generally  known  as 
which  fbmish  dyestufb.  But  it  is  in  forest  Panama  or  Guayaquil  hats,  lumber,  tobacco, 
trees,  suitable  for  ship-building,  for  cabinet  woriE,  cascarilla,  sarsaparilla,  agave  fibre,  tamarinds, 
and  for  ornament,  that  Ecuador,  like  Brazil,  sur-  caoutchouc,  canes^  coffee,  hammocks,  &c.  In 
passes  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  Of  1856  the  foreign  exports  by  the  ports  of  Guay- 
the  trees  suitable  for  ship  timber,  and  superior  aquil  and  Manta  were  $2,888,141  50,  of  which 
in  this  respect  to  any  except  the  live  oak  of  Flo-  $67,562  12  was  silver  and  silver  ores.  The  ex- 
rida  and  the  teak  of  India,  there  are  nearly  20  ports  to  New  Granada,  across  the  frontier,  were 
inpecies;  of  those  which  are  adapted  for  the  estimated  at  $800,000,  and  to  Peru  $100,000, 
finest  and  most  ornamental  cabinet  work,  near-  making  the  entire  exports  $2,788,141  50.  The 
ly  as  many  more ;  while  of  trees  which  are  ad-  same  year  the  imports  were,  through  the  port 
mired  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form  or  of  Guayaquil,  $2,374,489  88 ;  through  Manta, 
ele^&nce  of  foliage,  there  are  not  less  than  40  $112,267  89;  from  New  Granada  (estimated) 
species.  The  gums  and  gum  resins  which  enter  $40,000,  and  from  Peru  (estimated)  $100,000; 
80  luvely  into  commerce  also  abound  here ;  making  a  total  importation  of  $2,626,706  77. 
aeveral  species  of  the  trees  which  yield  the  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  much  reliance 
caoutchouc  of  commeroe  are  natives  of  Ecuador,  can  be  placed  on  the  statistics  of  the  border  com- 
as are  tHao  the  trees  producing  the  shellac  and  merce.  The  trade  of  Ecuador  with  the  United 
copal  gums,  eucalyptus,  dragon^s  blood,  gam-  States  has  always  been  small.  In  1856  she  ex« 
boge,  gum  lac,  and  many  others.  With  a  much  ported  to  the  United  States  goods  to  the  amount 
lai^r  proportion  of  arable  land  than  most  of  $84,804,  and  imported  from  this  country  only 
countries  possess,  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a  $2,066.  In  1857  her  exports  were  $15,808,  and 
climate  which  admits  the  cultivation  of  almost  imports  $2,680.— The  revenue  of  the  republic 
every  thing  which  can  be  grown  anywhere,  in  1856  was  $1,872,800,  and  the  expenditure 
agriculture  is  at  a  verr  low  ebb  in  Ecuador.  $1,858,498.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  divided 
This  is  attributable,  probably,  to  several  causes :  into  8  classes.  The  foreign  debt,  being  21i  per 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  cent,  of  the  debt  inoorred  by  the  Colombian 
of  tittnsportation,  the  want  of  education  and  in-  government,  and  at  ita  dissolution  divided  pro 
telligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  love  rata  among  the  states  which  composed  it, 
of  ease,  induced  by  the  mild  and  equable  di-  amounts  to  $8,828,160,  for  which  bonds  have 
mate,  and  by  the  certainty  that  very  slight  ex-  been  issued  by  the  Ecuadorian  government; 
ertion  will  provide  the  means  of  sustaining  life  the  arrears  of  interest  are  consolidated  in  other 
comfortably.    The  implements  of  agricmture  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $4,800,000.    The 
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C'olmnM£iii  dc1)t  am^nts  to  $3,644,368,  a  part 
of  u'liicL  is  cunsoliilatvd  in  8  per  cent,  and  iho 
reiuuiiidcr  in  0  [icr  cent,  bunila.  Tlic  home  ilvbt 
unouiils  to  $4,^93.314.  Tlio  revenues  of  the 
state  <Ii>  nut  utlbril  tbc  meand  uf  paying  proiiiiitlf 
tlic  inlert'st  i>a  this  he»ry  di.'bt,  and  tbc  credit 
of  tlicrt'iiublii;  abroad  id  uut  hi^h;  nor  havetbo 
frt-ijut-nt  rL-vulutions  and  civil  »aw  cnhaTic>?il  it, 
— 1  lio  actual  iiujtiilatiun  of  (iic  tvjiublic  h  uncer- 
tain. Dr.  VilLivic«.'n('io,  tokiup  tlie  ccn^U!)  of 
iVHi  as  a  basis,  and  assuming;  tliat  llio  jierccnt- 
asa  «t  txfvsi  of  birtlia  ovlt  dcnttift  will  be 
about  (N]DaI  one  year  with  another,  makes  the 
puimlutlixi,  I'Xclusivc  of  tho  Indians  of  Urientc, 
I,1U>?,U^,  and  estimates  tlioso  Indians  at 
300,(KiO.  Olhtr  recent  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
esttroatetlio  entire  population  as  under  SUO.ono. 
This  is  iTOlMiblj  an  undcr-cstiinatc,  as  tho  l)r$t 
is  as  certainly  an  over-estimate.  Laslania,  the 
Cliiliait  gi>o;,TaTiher,  in  1351  gavo  TOO.OOO  as  the 
pojiulation,  including  Iho  district  of  Mainas,  but 
excluding  the  Indians  of  Oriente.  Perhaps  tbo 
estimate  given  in  Colton's-'Atlasofilio  World" 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  any.  This  sapiMises  tbo 
poiiutalion,  cxclasivo  of  tho  Indians  of  Oriente, 
to  bo  GGS.OUU  ;  and  alloviui;  for  tbcw  Indians 
135,000,  we  have  a  total  )iO|iulatton  of  BOO.DOO 
in  tlio  rcjinblie.  Tlio  following  table  gives  tho 
distribution  of  this  population,  together  with 
the  chief  towns  and  their  ]M>pulation : 
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Qiiicliua  or  Quitn  Iit'liatis  are  the  de- 
scend.-iiii<  of  llie  ancient  inliabilaitti  <-f  tlic  cimn- 
try.  and  have  iu:i.K-  CMnsiderabtc  yr^^jtv^  in 
civili/alioii.  They  wtv  moi-tlv  n:n-i<ii1tiiriFK  ami 
many  ..f  ilicin  j-k-^c-s  a  koimI  ile:nv  uf  skill  in 
(III- -impW  nie.|iaiiie  art*.  Most  ..f  the  i...ii.ry 
aiid  the  e-arwr  n-ivill.n  ami  cotton  ti""l-  "-  '1 
in  (here]<!:Mi.-an.iii!innfactnn-<ll-vtlicnt.  Tlio 
Indiatis  i.f  •  i-i,.„tt.  ,ir,.  ..f  varii.iis  Irib,-.  wiM, 
wiiKik,.,  j,!id  irjipalii-nl  ..f  r.-tr:iiNt.  tind  l.avo 
iievvrvft  givnu  much  attention  to  ugriculluro 


tbey  liuvc  tiasid  i 
salarv  nf  tlie  prer 
vi.-.-1'r.-^i.lent  *4. 
llw  i.r.^idei.t  an, 
lenii  »f  otHce.  llii 
the  lu-t  prci^lciit 
of  r.  pr,.->.>ritaiivcs. 
is  Itlnitcd  by  till- 
t'liniciibiry :  heim 
of  bis  liUrty,  III.) 
]K'I  n  eiiizi'n  fri4i 
Cfiur-e  of  ,i'idii'i:U  | 
freiilom  I'f  .i"dgiii 

solve  i-i.tiLT.-"  eill 
|K-ndits>..-i..„^. 
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foreign  relations)  and  of  dances,  war,  and  ma-  a  journey  over  bis  empire,  and  witihin  two  days, 
rine;  and  these,  with  a  jadge  of  the  supreme  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery,  had  made  tiie 
court  or  the  court  of  appeals,  an  ecclesiastic  of  inca  a  prisoner,  and  slaughtered  bis  body  guard, 
high  rank,  and  the  vice-president,  constitute  the  Atahuallpa,  perceiving  the  thirst  for  gold  which 
government  council.  The  judiciary  consists  of  actuated  the  Spaniards,  offered  to  fill  the  room 
a  supreme  court  with  5  judges,  elected  by  con-  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  to  a  certain  height 
gress;  8  superior  courts  with  8  judges  each,  with  the  precious  metal,  if  he  might  thus  pur- 
appointed  by  the  president ;  inferior  courts  for  chase  his  freedom.  The  Spaniard  apparently 
civil  suits  in  each  province,  and  alcaldes  or  ma-  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  the  gold  was 
nioipal  judges  in  each  canton.  Slavery  is  not  nearly  all  collected  when  Fi2auTo  seized  it,  and, 
permitted  in  the  republic,  nor  are  orders  of  no-  after  a  mock  trial,  put  the  inca  to  death.  Huascar 
bility  or  hereditary  titles  allowed.  Confiscation  had  previously  been  assassinated  in  prison,  as 
of  property  is  not  permitted,  nor  can  any  pen-  is  believed,  by  order  of  Atahuallpa,  and  at  the 
alty  be  inflicted  on  the  family  or  friends  of  a  death  of  the  latter  his  vast  dominions  fell  an  easy 
culprit  The  inviolability  of  l&e  is  guaranteed,  prey  to  the  invaders.  They  were  erected  into  a 
oven  to  political  offenders;  and  trial  by  jury  viceroyalty  of  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
is  acknowledged  as  the  right  of  every  offender,  became  a  presidency  of  that  viceroyalty.  For  275 
The  chief  towns  are  Quito,  the  capital,  Guaya-  yeai^  the  present  territory  of  Ecuador  vegetated 
quil,  the  principal  seaport  (the  ancient  Tumbez),  under  Spani^  misrule,  making  little  progress 
Cuenca^  Hiobamba,  Tacunga,  and  Loja. — The  either  in  morals  or  intelligence,  but  yielding — 
early  history  of  Ecuador  is  involved  in  some  which  was  Uie  principal  concern  of  the  momer 
obscurity ;  from  the  Indian  traditions  it  would  country — ^a  rich  harvest  of  the  precious  metals, 
appear  that  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  During  a  part  of  this  period  it  was  one  of  the 
eonquest  it  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  embracing  richest  and  most  productive  of  the  colonies  of 
about  60  provinces,  and  probably  of  greater  ex-  the  Spanish  crown ;  but  the  patience  of  the  In- 
tent than  at  present.  The  inhabitants  were  dians,  too  long  tried,  at  last  gave  way,  and  in 
ealled  Quitus  or  Quichus,  and  the  kingdom  Quito,  many  of  the  mining  districts  uiey  slew  the  pro- 
About  the' 10th  century  a  foreign  nation,  who  prietors  and  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  mines, 
had  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  ascended  the  river  It  was  not  until  1809  that  the  colonists,  disgusted 
Esmeraldas,  and  subdued  the  Quitus.  These  with  the  oppression  of  the  home  government, 
people  were  called  Cara,  and  their  kings  Carau  raised  Uio  cry  of  libertv  at  Quito,  and  in  some 
fihyri,  or  lords  of  Cara.  For  nearly  500  years  5  or  6  battles  made  a  desperate  effort  to  attain 
these  shyri  ruled  the  kingdom  with  great  ability,  it,  but  were  defeated.  In  1820  the  effort  was 
adding  to  their  dominions,  now  by  conquest,  ana  repeated  at  Guayaquil,  and  this  time,  under  the 
now  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  neighboring  guidance  of  Bolivar,  with  success.  In  July,  1821, 
ehiefs.  Their  kingdom  at  length  became  so  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela  were 
powerful  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  incas  constituted  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Colom- 
of  Pern,  who,  lords  of  the  most  powerful  empire  bia,  and  for  8  years  subsequently  maintained  a 
of  South  America,  aspired  to  govern  the  whole  series  of  conflicts  with  the  bpanish  forces.  The 
eontinent.  In  1475  Huayna  Capac,  sumamed  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  December,  1824,  finally 
the  Great,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  destroyed  the  Spanish  power  in  these  states.  In 
incas,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and,  1828-^9  Peru  attacked  the  Colombian  states  with 
making  the  city  of  Quito  his  capital,  governed  a  force  of  8,000  men,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
his  vast  empire  from  that  city  for  38  years.  At  Colombian  force,  which  amounted  to  only  half 
his  death  he  divided  his  possessions  between  its  number.  In  1831  Ecuador  followed  the  ex- 
his  two  best  beloved  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahu-  ample  of  Venezuela,  and  separating  from  the 
allpa.  To  Huascar  he  gave  the  ancient  empire  Colombian  confederacy,  became  an  independent 
of  the  incas,  and  to  Atahuallpa  the  kingaom  republic.  From  that  period  up  to  1852  thehis^ 
of  Quito.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  tory  of  the  republic  was  little  else  than  a  series 
arrangement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  pronuneiamientos  and  attempted  revolutions, 
caused  dissatisfaction ;  whether  the  fault  lay  in  the  instigation  of  which  Gen.  Flores,  an  am- 
with  Huascar  or  Atahuallpa  is  now  uncertain,  bitious  man,  at  one  time  president,  attained  a 
but  their  discord  soon  lea  to  civil  war,  and  in  preeminence.  Since  1852  he  has  ceased  to  fo- 
its  vicissitudes  Huascar  was  defeated  and  impris-  ment  difSculties  in  the  republic,  and  the  people 
oned  in  his  own  capital  in  1531.  Atahuallpa  have  made  considerable  advance  in  populatioD, 
now  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and  reigned  industry,  and  intelligence.  The  president  of 
with  great  splendor;  but  his  career  was  short.  Ecuador  is  now  (April,  1859)  Gren.  Francisco 
The  Spaniards  had  already  been  led' to  the  Bobles,  who  was  elected  in  1856.  The  French 
Pacific  coasts  of  South  America  by  their  thirst  decimal  system  in  the  currency,  weights,  and 
for  gold,  and  Francisco  Pizarro  landed  at  Tum-  measures,  was  adopted,  Dec.  5,  1856,  and  has 
beZj  now  Guayaquil,  in  1532,  with  the  audacious  been  in  operation  since  Oct  15, 1858.  A  treaty 
design  of  conquering  a  great  empire  with  a  force  with  Pern  and  Chili  for  mutual  protection  against 
of  250  men.  Pressing  forward  with  his  little  fillibusters  was  concluded  in  the  early  part  of 
btnd  across  the  lofty  sierras,  he  at  length  1857,  but  the  good  understanding  between  Peru 
mohed  the  city  of  Caxamalca,  where  Atahu-  and  Ecuador  has  of  late  been  interrupted. 
lApft  was  aolaoing  himself  after  the  fatigaes  c^  Guayaquil   was  blockaded  by  the  Pefnvian 
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forcm,  tai  tbo  btoekoda  was  itiD  c<niUm]«d, 
Uiirch  10, 1S59,  when  Prceideot  Itobles  removed 
Ui«  seat  of  ^rcmment  from  QaiCo  to  Guay&- 
qniL  la  Uarch,  13S9,  ka  association  was  or- 
ganized by  German  merchaDta  in  LondoD  iritli 
a  view  to  direct  the  etnigration  from  Germany 
to  [he  republic  of  Ecuador.  The  district  of 
Pulon,  about  100  m.  from  Qnito,  has  been  se- 
lected fur  tbe  establishment  of  the  first  sottle- 
meot. — See  Juan  de  Velasco,  JIUtoire  du  rvy- 
auau  d«  Quito  (French  edition,  Piuis,  1,§40;; 
GaetADO  OscoLiti,  Eiploraiione  d<lU  rtgioni 
eyuaf*rM«  (MUan,  1850) ;  F.  Walpole,  "Foar 
'\  ears  in  the  Pacific"  (London,  1850) ;  and  Man- 
Bel  ViUaviceocio,  Qeografia  d»  la  Btpuilica  del 
Ecuador  (New  York.  1SS8). 

EDDA,  tho  name  of  two  collections  of  ancient 
poemi  of  the  Nurthmen,  or  early  ScandinsTiaiu, 
ttom  wbicli  is  cliiefij  derived  our  koonledge  of 
Scandinavian  niytbology.  Tbe  Eddas,  and  in 
some  instances  tbe  Bagas,  were  composed  ori^- 
nally  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  doubtlces 
also  in  Norway,  where  tlie  language  now  knonn 
as  Icelandic  was  longest  preserved  In  Europe. 
This  was  the  general  language,  and  its  literature 


times  the  Sumundio  Edda.  The 
landio  mesas  ancestress,  and  the  old  Edda  is  the 
mother  of  Scandinavian  poetry.  What  has  been 
preserved  of  it  consists  of  SQ  poems,  written  at 
a  remote  and  unknown  pcrind  by  snonymoos 
pagan  authors,  and  collected  by  Sikmund  ^igfus- 
son,  an  Icelandic  prietit,  who  was  bom  in  1056. 
He  was  educated  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
after  a  sojourn  in  Bomo,  returned  to  Iceland, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  yoang.  A  copy  of  his  Edda  on 
Tcllum,  tho  beat  which  is  ]irefM.Tve<!,  was  found 
in  Iceland  by  Dbthop  Brvi^ulf  Svcinsson,  in 
1613,  and  published  under  ilie  title  of  EiUla 
Bdmundar  hinn»  Froda  (Cojienhogen,  17^7— 
1821^,  8  vols.),  with  an  eicellent  Lezieon  ily- 
tkologkiim,  by  tlie  learned  Finn  Magnussen, 
tbe  editor  of  the  last  volnmc ;  there  aro  also 


melmann  in  German  (l>tcttin.  ITTT).  bv  Stiidacb 
(NQrernborg,  l»-2!l),  and  bv  t^imnxk  (StuttiXiirt, 
1831:  2ded.  1835).  Theditfen-ntjioeuismiiy be 
dossed  according  to  tbe  nature  of  their  :«nli)ects, 
as  mystical,  didactic,  mytholopcal,  and  hisii>ri- 
cnl,  containing  cleincnis  iiiure  ancient  than  tJiu 
Cliristiao  era  in  the  Xorlh.  Tlic  iiioit  n-Tiiark- 
ablc  in  tho  1st  clB.-iHfication  is  thai  wliich  bears 
tbe  title  \'alu*pa,  the  oracle  of  tho  Vohi,  or 
prophutvss.  It  is  a  rapid  and  obiwun.'  i'X|H>si- 
tiun  (if  tbe  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavians, 
from  Ilic  creation  to  tho  deHlruetiun  of  tbe  uni- 
verse. The  Oro'igalduf.  or  magical  ttinf.  of 
Groa,  isacolln-liou  of  the  terms  uftnngie.  Tho 
SoUir-ljmi,  or  song  of  tho  etio.  was  almost  en- 
tirvir  added  by  Siimnnd,  In  itnitation  of  piignn 
pot'irr.  The  iniluence  of  Chrisliiuiitv,  however, 
is  reC'ignized  in  various  alWions  to  afuturv  Slate, 
ud  tu  tbe  eiistence  and  occupations  of  tho  soul 


after  death.  Of  tl 
in  dramatic  form,  I 
desires  to  contend  1 
the  giants,  Vafthra 
and  garb  of  a  way 
tolityof  the  giant,  i 
wager  agreed  npoi 
quislied  disputant, 
berlces  questions  oo 
of  Odin.  Tbe  giai 
drous  strength  of  1 
by  side  they  discna 
enee.  "Tell  me," 
of  souls ;  tell  me  w 
The  giant  makes  I 
He  expounds  as  tc 
eveiT-dny  cotnpua 
At  length  the  pr 
final  attack.  "Wh 
percd  Odin  in  tho 
Baldor  lay  on  the 
grew  pale.  He  b 
know  those  whispc 
confessed  before  h 
great  Udin,"  ho  cri 
tial  destiny  bo  don 
has  dared  to  talk  c 

the  12  homes  of  I 
zodiac.  In  the  Ah 
of  tbe  genii  rhargui 
tho  sun,  has  been 
of  Thor,  and  comes 
entertains  tho  spit 
night,  when  at  lui 
scenting  the  ciiul  a 
brideless  avay  to 
is  an  obscure  accuv 
of  llie  northern  I 
The  IIaTa-m.ll,  tho 
is  a  collection  of  al 
in  verso,  ending  wli 
espluins  tho  my  si 
against  vnrious  m 
tains  |ireci'i>iiiH]iiou 
as:  "liHTvlliioltiN 


not  two ;' 


of  the< 
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collection  breutlio  ! 

cal  iiiny  be  riled  t 
Ilyiiier,  describing 
his  bruther  divinilti 
thosiin^'of  thern 


histiir 


B  the  ai-i'i 
elas«  iif  ]• 
abundant  than  the 
ns  in  the  p'wms  of 
KUpernaiiirjI.  Tlie 
like  the  song  t.f  tli< 

tnilv.  idi'iilifled  wit 
an<rAttilaaiulbbill 
ujKin  I  ho  |iruviiirei 

da  is  ascribed  to  I 
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leson,  who  was  bom  in  1178.    It  is  a  collection  tailed.    The  violence  of  the  swell  at  the  li^t- 

of  the  myths  of  the  gods,  and  of  explanations  of.  house  renders  commnnication  with  the  diore 

the  types  and  metres  of  the  pagan  poetry.    It  extremely  difficult,  even  in  serene  weather,  and 

was  gradaally  formed  by  the  labors  of  several  the  sea  frequently  rises  above  the  light,  the  strong 

writ^  although  it  nsoally  bears  the  name  of  plate  glass  of  the  lantern  having  been  more  than 

Snorro  Sturleson  alone.    It  was  intended  for  once  broken  by  the  waves.    Three  light  keep- 

the  instruction  of  the  yoong  scalds,  or  poets,  and  ers  are  employed  here,  and  the  house  is  always 

shows  that  the  old  poetry  of  the  Icelanders  came  supplied  with  provisions  for  8  months,  and  a 

to  be  cultivated  as  a  learned  art    The  Edda  of  stock  of  500  gallons  of  oiL 

Snorro,  obviously  of  less  value  than  that  of  Sa-  EDEN  (Heb.,  pleasure,  delight),  the  Scrip- 

mund,  is  principally  worthy  of  attention,  in  so  ture  name  of  the  place  where  God  placed  Adam 

far  as  it  completes  and  aids  the  oomprehension  and  Eve  before  the  fall  ^Gen.  ii.  8, 15,  &c).   In 

of  the  other.  A  complete  edition  was  published  the  Septuagint  it  is  caUed  ParacUse,  tiiiat  ia»  a 

in  Stockholm  in  1818,  by  Prof  Rask.    The  work  park  or  pleasure  garden.    It  was  watered  by  a 

had  previously  been  imperfectly  known  in  the  river  .which  issuing  forth  branched  into  four 

edition  of  Besenius  (Oopenhagen,  1665),  taken  streams,  named  Hson,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  (or 

from  corrupt  manuscript,  the  text  often  con-  Tigris),  and  Euphrates.    No  locality  can  now 

founded  with  the  notes  of  the  scalds.    The  in-  be  fixed  for  the  gulden  of  Eden,  notwithstand- 

trodnction,  or  IbrmaliAs  a  quaint  compendium  ing  the  efforts  of  learned  men  devoted  to  this 

of  Jewish,  Ohristian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Icch  topia     The  geographical  indications,  as  given 

landio  legend,  illustrating  the  origin  and  chain  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  are  too  vaguely  express- 

of  descent  of  the  Scandmavian  race  from  the  ed  to  enable  us  to  dettrmine  with  any  approach 

heroes  of  Troy.     The  Qylforginning  follows,  to  certainty  where  it  was  situated.    The  nioat 

and  relates  the  vint  of  Gylfe,  a  Swedish  king  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns 

and  magician,  to  Asgard,  in  oraer  to  observe  at  for  the  garden  of  Eden  a  place  somewhere 

its  fountain  head  the  spirit  of  northern  wisdom,  among  the  high  mountainous  regions  of  Arm^ 

An  English  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  nia,  where  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take 

prose  Edda  is  contained  in  "  Mallet's  Northern  their  rise.    Some  writers,  however,  are  of  opin- 

Antiquities  *'  (Bishop  Percy's  translation,  new  ion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  only  a  figurative 

edition,  London,  1847).     The  second  part  of  expression,  not  intended  to  indicate  any  actual 

the  prose  Edda,  called  Bragarrddar^  represents  locality  on  earth. 

Bragi,thegodofpoetry,atafea8tgivenby(£gir,  EDENTATA,  a  small  group  of  mammals^ 
god  of  the  sea,  entertaining  the  celestial  company  elevated  into  an  order  by  Ouvier,  and  associ- 
with  a  narration  of  their  own  exploits.  The  ated  together  rather  by  negative  than  positive 
epilogue,  or  Eptimarli^  written  by  Snorro  Stur-  characters ;  these  are,  a  partial  or  total  absenoe 
leson  or  by  a  contemporary,  is  an  attempted  so-  of  teeth,  the  possesion  of  very  large  daws  em- 
lution  of  the  Edda  fables  by  events  of  tue  Tro-  bracing  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  a  general  slow- 
jan  war.  At  the  end  of  the  prose  Edda  we  have  neas  of  motion  ariang  from  the  organization  of 
the  Scalda,  a  kind  of  an  poetica^  or  manual  for  tiie  limbs.  One  group  connsts  of  strictly  vege- 
the  use  of  the  young  students  of  the  art.  We  table  feeders,  the  tardtgrada  of  llliger,  including 
have  already  remarked  that  the  Grerman  song  the  BioihB{bradypu*y  Linu.) ;  the  other  group  is 
of  the  Nibelungen  recounts  adventures  and  principaUy  insectivorous,  indnding  the  ant-eater 
heroes  of  the  Scandinavian  poems.  August  (tnyrmecophagfi^  Linn.),  the  armadillo  (dasypua, 
Schlegel  supposed  the  (German  poem  to  have  Linn.),,  the  pangolin  (manisy  Linn.),  the  aard- 
been  written  about  the  year  1207.  The  Scan-  vark  {oryeteropus,  Geoff.),  and  the  gigantic  fossil 
dinavian  poems  are  known  to  have  been  earlier,  meffatherium  ;  these  are  described  under  thdr 
probably  by  several  centuries.  respective  tides.  The  term  edentata^  or  tooth* 
EDDYSTONE  BOOEB,  a  reef  of  dangerous  less  animals,  is  not  properly  applied  to  auy  of 
rocks  in  the  English  channd,  600  or  700  feet  in  the  group  except  the  ant-eaters  aud  the  pango* 
length,  snd  about  9  m.  S.  W.  from  the  Bam-  lins.  The  sloths  are  fitted  for  a  life  among  the 
hei^  They  consbt  of  8  principal  ridges,  which  branches  of  trees,  which  they  rardy  leave,  un^ 
are  entirely  covered  at  high  water.  A  cele-  less  in  search  of  fresh  food,  and  then  ih  the 
brated  lighthouse  on  one  of  these  rocks  was  be-  dowest  and  most  awkward  manner ;  the  ant- 
gun  in  1757  and  finished  in  1759.  It  is  between  eaters  dig  up  their  insect  food  with  their  poW'- 
80  and  90  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  16  pow-  erful  claws^  and  entrap  them  on  their  glutinont 
erful  Arffand  burners,  ^ving  a  light  of  the  first  tongues ;  the  armadillos,  with  their  hard  ext^ 
magnitude,  visible  in  dear  weatuer  for  18  m.  nal  covering,  pursue  insects  on  the  ground,  dig 
The  first  lighthouse  on  these  rodu  was  built  in  after  vegetables  and  roots,  and  eat  even  decay- 
1696,  of  stone  and  timber.  It  was  swept  away  ing  carcasses.  The  skull  in  the  doth  is  very 
in  1703,  and  another  tower  was  constructed  of  short  and  round,  in  the  armadillo  longer  and 
wood  5  years  afterward.  This  was  destroved  pointed,  and  in  the  ant-eater  much  elongated; 
by  fire  in  1755,  and  the  present  edifice  was  then  m  the  megatherium  there  is  a  return  to  the 
commenced  by  the  cdebrated  engineer,  John  short  and  solid  skull  of  the  doth,  and  this  ani- 
Smeaton.  The  materid  employed  was  Portland  md  seems  in  many  respects  intermediate  be* 
stone,  encased  in  granite,  partly  quarried  from  the  tween  the  tardigrada  and  the  true  edentata. 
rock  itself  into  which  the  foundations  were  dove-  The  spine  varies  in  the  length  a^d  fimmeas  of  its 
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partii,  nrronllnf;  to  tlic  lialiit^  of  tho  nnimal ;  hj  its  Ma;  from  th 

tlic  ni'ck  is  Iiiii^  nnd  i-nimlilo  of  great  n>tatii>n  in  separation.     In  tb 

tlic  hIiiiIi,  tliv  '2  uii|ior  (lorsaLi  lu'lng  so  inudifioil  pnMent  arc  Binigilu, 

tli:it  lliL'.v  |>LTfi>riti  the  fuiic-iiiiiid  iif  rcrviral^  for  cmsliini;  iiiwi 

withniitiTiieiitury  ri)>a;  ilmduritnliMirtioDifiToij  coin])lii'at(Hl,  anil 

loiiir.  iiiiJ  I'lmtainti  moro  rortvlirm  than  in  uny  brm-  intcKtino  i*  m 

otliur  iiiiiiiiiiialiiui  (truiij),  viz. :  lii  in  tlic  pvut  i»ilKlivifii.>H  of  tho 

ant-i-nUT,  14  hi  lliv  S-tovd  tinil  iS  in  Die  2-UK-d  xlmlis  is  not  n'qui: 

Elotli ;  the  rib^  oru  miiarknlily  broad,  overlap-  ttiul  edvntaica ;  nn 

Iiiri^  laoh  other  ntMr  tliv  i<[iino  in  wnuu  of  tlio  arniadillu  and  tlie 

flriti'ii:tr%  tiiiinjr  thui>;nvjit  Mttidiiy  to  lliu  cluvt  unueectoary  for  tb< 

ontl  till-  ntvtiMiiry  mipiNirt  fiir  (he  di^iig  fore  tileiilata  wem  to  e 

limbs:  tlio  himliar  rertcbrio  ore  hninil,  with  vnyuiruluta  to  th 

Etrun^  »|iiiii>ns  transvenH',  and  arlieulntiiit;  pro-  ((ruitly  developed. 

cessen:  the  cnndal  vertehne  nreTor  i*  in  tho  tlio  onds  of  ttio  tin 

eluths,  -to  ill  tliv  (treat  ant-i'iiter,  45  in  the  luiiR-  c-Iianu:terizei>  thi'ii] 

tailed  juiut'iilin.  and  iit  le:u>t  IS  in  tlic  inegathe-  tocth  in  tlio  antcr 

riinn ;  iliu  V->liujie(t  lionei  on  tlii>  iiifL-rior  sur-  dental  apjinratus  li 

face  are  iv'L'U  develo[iod  in  tlietnieeilenlatiii,nnd  Ian  anil  rtiniiieti. 

in  the  nR'j,'alhei'iiini ;  the  nnterii.r  1>«no  uf  tlio  EDESS.V.tlieuK 

Etcrnuiii  is  eoni-iilerahly  dovel»i><'c]  in  the  wliolo  northi.>rn  MvMijNitii 

fp■I>n|^  i'>iiC'i.'ialIr  in  the  ■it-cuti-ni  and  orm.tdi]-  inrc  (if  (isropne. 

log.    The  ]vlviM  in  the  iJotlis  nnd  (he  iiie(nihc-  tion  to  NIiDniil.  uii 

riiwn  is  ivido  uiiil  eai>nciuu«,  and  tho  ilU  very  llic  wto  of  the  I'r  < 

LroiiU:  ill  the  true  cdontnte:*  it  is  eluii^tcJ.  Sniptnre ((i^n.  xi. 

with  the  in'i'tiklinlntn  It'liiiul  the  nilddic,  and  tlio  was  enlled  Callirhu 

ilia  uro  \ery  Imig,    Thoautoriorcstreniitii-'iii  it  Ion):  tho  name 

the  i-1>>:h  lire  ivniarkahle  for  their  leii^'th,  the  it  hccamo  the  riiiii 

eyliriilrie:il  nrni,  the  H.-)iamiioti  of  the  i-onvex  dotn.'  Tlie  name  J 

hones   i<f  thu   fori'iinii,  and  tho  Icn^'th  of  the  aiilie.irnn:!  that  of  i 

wri'^t.  hanil,  and  t-ktvii;  the  i>o-terii>r  exttLiiii-  fot-tDries  of  arm*  v 

lies  have  the  foiniir hhort, tiatlenitl,  and  sin<nfr,  rtuktil  by  Tndun,  b 

nnd  tho  U)ne«  of  the  lee  t'nrv«->l  a^  in  the  fun-  dint  uf  iIm  rnlors  <]i 

ami ;   tho  ItbuU  fonn:!  n  iiirionii  nrtieuhition  niniin^t  tlio  Aniieii 

with  the  a^irapdns  allowing  pint  free(Ii<iii  of  it  wbh  made  a  Kiin 

nitnlion,  and  tho  tuben'sity  of  the  os  eoU-is  i«  calln,  wlio  was  nin 

inni'h  elununted.     In  the  true  etk-ntatei^  tho  year.    It  [■IfO'ed  ai 

niiterhirliiiilKi are  fiiniii-dforitii'L'iii^  and  then:-  I'hriitiaiirhnnh.vi 

fiTe  the  »M]>iihir  an-h  i:i  well  ilereli<iie>1,  the  ini.  hnil  Cinimi*  k- 

Itiiiiit  rr.-i  ^h■Jrt  mid  riihn>l,  with  i>tn>n^ly  iii.-irkcd  lltaii  nnO  ni>ina>ler 

|>nii-i— V-  1'xr  niiiM-iilur  attacIinu-ntA> ;  n  i-hivicle  the  prin<-i|>nl  tvat  i 

IS  |>r>'-vi.t  in  ihe  nni-ealeTs  aw]  nniiaililh".  Imt  taken  by  the  .\nil' 

nh-viit   ill  ilie  ]>an/i>lin«;   the  fiirei^nn  hsti  n)  Muhamniiil.  and  in 

hir^i-  :iii  111.  eraiiiiN  that  the  nlna  is  nvarlv  or  hfcaine  a  (.'hri>tinii 

<jiiiu-i«i.eil..-lviijih.ifihera.Uiii:  the  lu.ins  I.,  l.n.ther  ..f  t!.-l 

"        -                       nr!i:il.le  f.i  "   " 
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between  Aleppo  and  KoordSgtan.— Epmba  (prob-  been  relaxed  during  the  stormfl  of  Daniah  inva- 
ably  the  later  name  of  the  ancient  JEgm;  the  sion.  Yet  the  manners  of  Edgar  himBelf  were 
modem  Yodena  or  YodhenaX  the  ancient  capi-  dissolute,  and  for  bearing  off  a  yonng  ladj  edn* 
tal  of  Kaoedonia,  was  situated  on  the  Egnatian  cated  in  the  convent  of  Wilton,  he  was  ordered 
way,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  from  by  St.  Dnnstan  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown 
the  mountain  provinces  into  upper  Kaoedoniai  for  7  years.  The  well-known  story  transmitted 
and  also  by  another  branch  into  Pelagonia  and  by  Malme^ury  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
Lyoeetes.  The  town  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ma-  of  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife  Elfrida, 
cedonian  dynasty,  and  even  after  the  removal  is  the  sulject  of  an  English  tragedy  by  William 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  PeDa,  in  the  plains  Mason,  and  of  a  French  opera  by  GniUard. 
below,  Edessa  continued  to  remidn  the  national  EDGAR  ATHELING  (that  is,  Edgar  the  No- 
sanctuary  and  the  burial  place  of  the  Macedo-  ble),  an  Anglo-Saxon  pnnce,  in  the  second  half 
nian  kings.  From  its  commanding  position  it  of  the  11th  century.  The  grandson  of  Edmund 
continued  to  be  of  importance  under  the  Roman  Ironside  by  his  e^oled  son  Edward,  he  was  bom 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  Taken  by  Basil  II.,  in  Hungary.  In  1057  he  followed  his  £Btther  to 
Uie  conqueror  of  Bulgaria,  it  was  strongly  for-  England,  after  whose  sudden  death  in  1066  he 
tified  under  his  reign  (976-1025),  and  was  called  be<^une  himself  the  heir  to  the  crown,  being  the 
Bodina,  whence  the  modem  name.  The  mod-  nearest  relative  to  Edward  the  Ck)nfessor.  Yet 
era  town,  which  has  few  remains  of  antiquity,  he  was  both  young  and  feeble,  and  presented  no 
is  situated  in  European  Turkey,  about  40  m.  cl^m,  while  the  two  resolute  leaders  Harold  and 
from  Salonica,  on  the  Yistritza  river.  The  lo-  the  Norman  William  fought  for  the  kingdom  at 
cality  is  as  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery  Hastings.  After  that  battie  he  was  received  at 
in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  andent  times.  court  by  William  the  Conqueror,  confirmed  in 

EDFOO,  the  Atbo  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  granted 

and  ApoUinopolis  Magna  of  the  jGrreeks  and  Ro-  him  by  Harold,  and  treated  wiUi  the  greatest 

mans,  a  city  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  50  m.  kindness.    He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  visit 

S.  of  Thebes.    It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  to  Normandy,  but  after  his  return,  persuaded 

and  manufactories  of  earthenware.     Here  are  by  the  discontented  Northumbrian  lords,  he 

remarkable  ruins  of  two  temples  partiy  covered  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in  Scotland,  and 

by  sand,  whose  architecture  is  that  of  the  age  sought  to  lead  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland. 

of  the  Ptolemies,  after  Egyptian  art  had  begun  Failing  in  this  and  in  other  enterprises,  he  re- 

to  decline.  turned  to  England  in  1078,  having  previoualy 

EDGAR,  an  E.  CO.  of  HI.,  bordering  on  Ind.;  ^  rendered  his  submission  to  the  fing  and  re- 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,920. '  ceived  pardon.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
It  is  drained  by  Embarras  river  and  by  Brulette  a  Scottish  war  to  place  a  relative  upon  the 
and  Glear  creeks,  two  affluents  of  the  Wabash,  throne  of  that  country,  and  is  thought  to  have 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  occupied  partly  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  crusading  army  of 
by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  is  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  His  titles  rather 
fertile  and  suitable  for  gnun  and  pasturage,  than  his  abilities  make  him  a  historic  character, 
Pork  and  wool  are  exported  in  considerable  and  the  beet  result  of  his  career  was  the  intro- 
quantities.  In  1860  the  productions  were  1,-  duction  of  something  of  the  superior  cultivatioa 
250,278  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  49,424  of  wheat,  of  tiie  south  into  S<x>tiand.  (See  Athxliko.) 
188,880  of  oats,  and  174,828  lbs.  of  butter.  EDGARTOWN,  a  post  village,  township,  and 
niere  were  19  churches  in  the  county,  1  news-  seat  of  justice  of  Dukes  co.,  Mass.,  on  tne  £• 
paper  office,  and  690  pupils  attending  public  side  of  Uie  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  pop. 
schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Ool.  John  Ed-  in  1855, 1,898.  The  harbor  is  well  sheltered, 
gar,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  4  or  5  fathoms  deep,  having  a  li^thouse  with  a 
aettters  of  the  state.    Capital,  Paris.  fixed  light  50  feet  above  tiie  sea,  erected  on  a 

EDGAR,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  pier  1,000  feet  long,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 

of  King  Edmund  I.,  bom  about  948,  succeed-  t>or.    It  has  8  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and 

ed  his  brother  Edwy  upon  the  throne  in  959,  in  1855  contained  1  manufactory  of  salt,  1  of 

died  in  975.    His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  oil  and  candles,  1  sail  loft,  and  2  boat-bnilding 

fortunate  in  the  ancient  history  of  England,  yards.    It  had  12  vessels  with  an  aggregate 

He  conquered  the  Scotch,  is  said  to  have  re-  burden  of  8,868  tons,  a  capital  of  $890,000,  and 

duoed  a  part  of  Ireland,  deterred  both  the  860  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 

foreign  and  domestic  Danes  from  making  any  EI>GE(X)MB£,  a  N.  K  oo.  of  North  Oarolinai 

hostue  movement,  and  improved  the  internal  watered  by  Tar  river,  and  by  Fishing,  Sandy, 

government  of  the  kingdom.  His  vigor  and  fore-  and  Ck)ntented  creeks ;  area,  about  60O  so.  m. ; 

sight  placed  Uie  country  in  so  good  a  posture  pop.  in  1850, 17,189,  of  whom  8,547  were  slayes. 

of  defence,  that  the  most  of  his  reign  is  an  in-  The  soil  is  fertile  and  sandy.    The  sur&ce  is 

terval  of  peace  amid  the  constant  wars  waged  mostiy  level,  and  occupied  in  part  by  pine  for- 

by  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  he  has  ests,  from  which  jguantities  of  turpentine  are 

received  from  posterity  the  surname  of  "  the  obtained.    The  staples  are  Indian  com  and  cot- 

Peaoefid."   Under  the  guidance  of  St  Dunstan  ton,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  759,878 

he  &vored  and  reformed  the  monasteries,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,046}  tons  of  hay,  and 

lertorod  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  8,097i  bales  of  cotton.    The  county  was  ozgan- 
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Ized  in  1T88,  and  namtA  in  honor  of  tbe  eari  of  of  Teform  b  parii 

Uoont  Edgeoombe.    Capital,  Tarboroneb.  last  Iriih  hooae  of 

EDGEFlZUXaW-distriotofSoathCaroUna,  in  the  tronbles  o 

wparated  from  Georgia  bj  tb«  SavaiiDah  river,  obliged  to  retreat  i 

and  bonnded  N.  b;  tEe  Saluda;  area,  1,540  aq.  which  however  w 

m. ;  pop.  io  1660,  89,263,  of  whom  28,726  were  count  of  the  estec 

■Uvea.    It  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  moderately  aonally.    He  was 

hilJT  snrface,  oocnpied  bj  extensive  plantationa  wives  haviaK  bee 

of  Indian  com,  oata,  and  cotton,  and  by  targe  trothed  of  M^or 

grazing  diatricta.     In  1850  the  prodactioos  were  educated  entirely 

95,660  bales  of  cotton,  1,150,489  bnshels  of  In-  He  wrote  alowly  i 

diao  com,  62,810  of  wheat,  236,926  of  oata,  and  cal  precision,  exp 

166,TGTof  Bweet  potatoes.    Numbers  of  cattle  not  express  with 

and  swine  are  also  raised.    In  1850  there  were  with  which    he 

fiS  churches  in  the  district,  3  newspaper  officea,  which  he  showed 

and  921  pupila  attending  pablic  acnools.  Water  furred  therefore  t 

power  is  abundant,  and  there  are  namerofumilla  hia  daoghter  Harl 

and  factoriea,    Ihe  Savannah  river  is  oavigable  on  Practical  Edao 

fbr  steamboats  to  the  S.  part  of  tbe  district,  and  Bnlla"  were  prodi 

by  small  boMa  a  ttHi  grMter  distance.    Capital,  eral  eaa^  on  n 

Ijdgefield  Conrl  Honse.  and  poett;.  He  h 

EDGEHILL,  a  high  ridge  in  the  oo.  of  Tar-  ary  pnrsuita  of  b 

vide,  England,  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  first  tomed  to  read  to  I 

battle  between  Charles  I.  and  tbe  parliamentary  receive  anggestioni 

fbrces,  in  1642.    On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  cat  folly  roTised  hef  « 

the  coloBsal  fignre  of  a  horse,  whence  a  valley  tion  before  they  W' 

below  has  been  named  the  Vale  of  Red  Iloise.  liih  novelist,  dan) 

EDGEWOBTH,  Eiciiahd  Lovill,  a  British  in  Berkshire,  Jan. 

inTentor  and  antbor,  bom  in  Hath,  England,  in  town,  Ireland,  Ua' 

1744,  died  in  Edgeworthtown,  Ireland,  Jnno  13,  of  age  when  her  i 

1B17.    Of  an  ancient  Irish  family,  he  waa  edn-  estate  in  Ireland, ' 

eatedatXrinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  after-  pnrsned   her   stnd 

ward  sent  to  Oxford.  Before  bewa«20year8af  observation,  and 

age,  heranoffwithayonog  lady  of  Oxford,  waa  wliich  made  her  a 

married,  and  entered  npon  a  life  of  gayely  and  that  hope  and  con 

bshion  near  Beading,  m  Berkshire,  where  his  afall  exertion  of  tl 

daughter  Maria,  afterward  distiognished  as  an  eating  ber  taste  fc 

authoress,  was  bom.    From  bi»  boyhood  be  hod  never  to  have  wii 

been  accustomed  to  make  mechanical  contrir-  had  been  tlio  deli 

anc^s  and  philosophical  eiporimcntK,  and  now  developing  her  tol' 

in  bis  eagerness  for  early  racing  qcws  ho  cod-  mainby  tliofnmilj 

•tmcted  tbe  first  telegraph  in  England  over  a  but  less  gifted  ra 

distance  of  16  miles.     lie  mailc  several  other  in-  and  repaying  in 

ventiona,  all  of  which  he  abanduived  before  per-  wliicli  she  hod  re 

fectingthem,end  wliich  thereforcledtonooCher  of  her  novels  U-f 

result  than  gtuning  for  liim  from  the  society  of  in  1801,  and  conii 

arts  a  silver  medal  in  17GH,  and  a  gold  medal  1817,  during  whii' 

the  next  year.  His  favorite  echeme  at  iliLi  time  her  jicn  "  Belinda 

was  to  conslmct  a  locomotive  which  should  ro,"  "Talcs  of  Fas 

carry  with  itself  a  short  railway,  upon  which  "  Ilarrington,''  an 

it  should  at  the  same  time  always  mn.     Ho  were  remarkable 

entered  apon  his  patrimony  in  Ireland  in  1T83,  their  moral  tendi 

and  determined  to  devote  himself  particularly  gord  of  the  mater 

to  the  improvement   of   his   estate,   and   the  tbe  fasliion  to  con 

education   of  his  cliildrcn.     lie  sltempted   to  woa  euriirL^d  by 

edacale  hia  eldest  nn  on  the  plan  nhicli  Itous-  thcr  ruinous  towc 

aean   had  developed   in   his   EmiU.      Ho   put  nor  mysterious  v< 

him  into  loose  jacket  and  tronser^,  with  naked  actera  wrrc  neiihc 

arms  and  legs,  and  allowed  him  to  run  wild  aim  i>f  Miss  E<lg 

and  do  what  he  pleased.    Tlie  young  savage  Boillic  in  licr  ilrai 

grew  np  to  an  the  virtoes  except  tiio<w>  which  el  an  ehicichition 

aroncei1e<l  inacmlizedstaM.  lie  hate"!  I-ooks,  vice.    Thus  in  h 

hated  every  sort  of  government,  hated  to  do  Lord  Glenthom  i 

anything  useful,  bat  finally  went  to  »ea.     Mr.  ennui,  Almeria  i) 

Edgeworth  was  an  eQtha<uastic  member  of  the  of   mere  fanhion, 

Irish  volonteera,  one  «f  tbe  earliest  advocate*  plciitiea  of  a  Iticl 
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flhowB  the  paflsions  and  manners  of  a  fashion-  in  English  by  0.  S.  Edgeworth  (London,  1816)f 
ableFrenchlady,  and  the  fine  story  of  the  **Ab-  and  in  French  by  Dopont  (Paris,  1816).  His 
sentee**  exposes  the  folly  and  mortifications  of  letters  have  also  been  collected  and  published, 
those  Irish  families  of  fortone  who  leave  their  EDICT  (Lat.  edieo^  to  declare),  in  Roman  law, 
native  country  seats  to  be  scorned  in  frivolous  a  general  order  published  by  the  prsstor  when 
though  brilliant  society  in  London.  On  the  he  entered  upon  his  office,  contidning  Uie  sys- 
death  of  her  father  in  1817  her  career  of  author-  tern  of  rules  by  which  he  proposed  to  admin- 
ship  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  She  did  not  re-  ister  jastioe  during  the  year  of  his  office;  also 
sume  her  works  of  fiction  till  she  had  expressed  an  annual  proclamation  mode  by  the  sdiles. 
her  affection  for  him  by  completing  the  memoir  In  actual  practice  it  was  not,  however,  a  new 
which  he  had  begun  of  his  own  life,  and  she  ordinance  compiled  every  year  by  either  tiie 
also  completed  and  published,  under  the  titles  prsstor  or  sdiles,  but  was  substantially  the 
of  **  Rosamond" and  "Harriet  and  Lucy," some  same  ordinance  reSnacted  with  some  occasion- 
stories  for  juvenile  readers  which  had  been  al  modifications.  The  praetorian  edict  was  re- 
begun  by  him  60  years  before.  Among  the  vised  or  recompiled  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
most  ardent  admirers  of  her  novels  was  Sir  under  the  name  of  edietum  perpetuum^  sftet 
Walter  Scott,  who  avows  that  it  was  her  hu-  which  it  remained  unaltered.  The  same  term 
morons,  tender,  and  admirable  delineations  of  was  applied  to  an  ordinance  or  decree  enacted 
Irish  character  which  prompted  him  to  attempt  by  the  emperor  without  the  authority  of  the 
similar  portraitures  of  his  own  country.  In  senate.  It  has  also  been  used  in  modem  legis- 
1823  she  spent  a  fortnight  with  Scott  at  Abbots-  lation  to  express  a  decree  of  a  monarchical  gov- 
ford,  by  whom  the  visit  was  subsequently  re-  emment  in  relation  to  some  specific  subjeci^  as 
turned  at  Edgeworthtown.  She  did  not  reappear  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

as  a  novelist  till  1834,  when  her  exquisite  story  EDINBURGH  (OelA:,  Dun-edin),  the  metro- 
of  "  Helen"  was  published ;  and  her  career  of  polis  of  Scotland,  finely  situated  on  a  congeries 
authorship  terminated  with  the  child^s  story  of  of  hills,  about  2  m.  from  its  port  of  Leith,  on 
"  Orlandino,"  which  appeared  in  1847.  With  the  S.  side  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  887  m.  in  a 
the  exception  of  a  trip  to  the  continent  and  a  direct  line  N.  N.  W.  frx)m  London,  but  by  rail- 
short  residence  at  Clifton,  she  passed  the  latter  way,  via  Trent  valley,  898| ;  lat.  66^  67'  N. ; 
years  of  her  life  at  Edgeworthtown,  unspoiled  long.  8°  11'  W. ;  pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
by  literary  fame,  loved  in  the  fSsunily  circle  which  in  1861, 160,802.  The  city  is  surrounded  on  8 
daily  assembled  in  the  library,  and  admired  by  sides,  at  greater  or  lesser  distances,  with  a  num- 
all  as  a  pattern  of  an  intellectual  and  amiable  her  of  hiDs,  forming  a  picturesque  background 
woman.  Her  novels  and  miscellaneous  pieces  to  the  view.  High  above  the  city,  on  the  W., 
were  first  collected  in  14  vols.  (London,  1826).  towers  the  castle,  on  a  rock  800  feet  high,  while 
New  editions  appeared  in  London  in  18  vols,  in  to  the  E.  rise  the  neights  of  Oalton  Hill,  Arthur^s 
1832,  in  9  vols,  in  1848,  and  agam  in  1866  in  10  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Salisbury 
yob.  12mo.    They  have  been  often  republished  Craigs,  647  feet  separated  from  each  other  by  a 

in  ^e  United  States.     deep  ravine.    The  appearance  of  the  city  and 

EDGEWORTH  DE  FIRMONT,  Hknrt  Ax-  surroundmg  landscape  is  exceedingly  nictur- 
LEN,  the  last  confessor  of  Eing  Louis  XVI.  of  esque ;  viewed  from  whatever  point,  whether 
France,  cousin  of  the  authoress  Maria  Edge-  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  overlooking  the 
worth,borninEdgeworthtown,  Ireland,  in  1746,  new  town,  from  the  crags  or  Oalton  HiU,  or 
died  in  Mtau,  Russia,  May*  22, 1807.  His  fiather,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  looking  up^at 
an  Anglican  clergyman  who  became  a  convert  the  heights,  the  scene  is  equaOy  striking.  The 
to  Oatholicism  and  went  to  reside  in  France,  city  proper  is  2  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth,  or 
borrowed  the  name  of  Firmont  from  an  eleva-  including  Leith  and  the  suburbs,  2f  by  8^.  From 
tion  on  his  estate.  Henry,  after  having  studied  its  many  open  spaces,  it  covers  more  ground  in 
imder  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse  and  at  the  Sor-  proportion  to  its  population  than  most  other 
bonne  in  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders,  chosen  British  cities.  Its  situation  is  exposed,  but  si^ 
for  confessor  to  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  lubrious.  Snow  seldom  lies  long.  Neither  sum- 
Louis  XV..  and  gained  general  esteem  by  his  mer  heat  nor  winter  cold  is  excessive,  the  mean 
virtues  ana  piety.  He  was  selected  by  Louis  temperature  of  summer  being  67^  2',  of  winter 
XYL,  ^fter  that  monarches  condemnation  to  88°  4' ;  annual  &11  of  rain,  24  inches ;  propor- 
death,  to  render  him  the  consolations  of  religion,  tion  of  deaths,  1  in  86.46.  The  streets  are 
He  braved  the  popular  indignation  by  passing  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with 
with  the  king  his  last  days,  and  ascending  the  water  at  the  rate  of  26  gallons  daily  to  each 
scaffold  with  him.  Just  before  the  fall  of  the  inhabitant.  The  merchants  form  an  incorporate 
fatal  axe,  he  addressed  to  him  the  words :  "  Son  guild  under  a  charter  from  Oharles  IL,  and 
of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven.'' '  He  returned  to  &ero  are  also  14  incorporated  trades.  Govern- 
Ireland  in  1796,  and  was  offered  a  pension  which  ment  is  vested  in  81  town  councillors,  a  dean  of 
he  refused  to  accept.  He  afterward  accompa-  guild  elected  by  the  guild,  and  a  convener  of 
sled  the  coimt  of  Provence  (Louis  XYHI.)  td  trades  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
Russia,  where  his  death  was  occasioned  by  his  corporated  trades.  These  88  officers  select  from 
solicitous  attentions  to  the  French  prisoners  of  their  number  a  lord  provost,  4  bailies,  and  a 
war.  He  left  a  volume  of  "  Memoirs,''  published  treasurer.    The  city  beoame  insolvent  in  1888, 
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•  and  Km  propartj'  baa  rioee  baen  held  by  tnirtew. 
The  rereane  of  the  oorponOioo  In  18H  amoont- 
•d  to  £84,00a  A  police  foree  of  897  men  la 
nuintiiiwd  at  a  cost  of  £88,746,  payable  from 
an  Bswasment  of  1*.  SA  per  £  rental.  Paupers 
are  supported  bj  on  aMeMment,  ezclosira  of 
the  monj  numincent  charities.  In  1S63  the 
nnmber  of  permaneDt  panperi  was  4,G99,  cost- 
ing mr  bead  £8  10<.  for  adnlts,  and  £7  10*.  for 
ohiloren  at  Durae,  the  amoQDtof  assessment  bein^ 
£48,069.— Edinbni^  hasbntlitUe  commerce  or 
mannEutaring  industry.  There  are  S8  brew- 
eries of  atrong  ale,  lOcarriage  foctories,  and  ser. 
eral  shawl  weavers.  GUsa  blowing  and  lace 
making  are  carried  on  to  a  tmall  extent.  Edln- 
bmvh  Is,  however,  the  seat  uf  an  eitengtve  book 
trade,  and  second  only  to  London  among  British 
citiea  in  printinK  and  pnblishing,  engraving,  and 
all  other  aDciUarieB  to  literature.  There  are 
nearly  70  printing  offices,  with  1,200  employees. 
The  nnmber  of  periodicals  and  reviews  published 
1nIB58waa90,  andofdsilj  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers 26,  S  of  which  have  been  established  since 
1B66.  A  oonsdersble  passenger  traffic  arises 
from  the  nnmber  of  railways  which  centre  in 
the  city,  Tiz.  :  the  Edinbargh  and  Glasgow, 
North  British,  Caledonian,  Grantown,  and  Dal* 
keitb,  together  with  the  Union  canal,  which  oon- 
necta  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  There  are 
10  Joint  stock  banking  companies,  of  which  6 
are  Edinbm^  institatioDs,  and  S  branches. 
Bq^nlar  markets  are  held  thrice  a  week,  with 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  in  the  first  week  of  No- 
Tember,  and  on  the  first  and  second  Mondays 
of  Anril. — The  chief  jndicial  antboritj  of  Edin- 
bnrgn  is  the  oonrt  of  session,  which  is  the  sn- 
preme  civil  ooQrt  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  18 
Judges,  constituting  an  inner  and  on  outt^r 
house;  the  inner  house  coniprisos  the  "tirst 
division,"  presided  over  by  the  lonl  president 
and  3  senior  puisne  judges,  and  the  "second  di- 
vision,'' nnder  the  lord  justice  clerk  and  3  senior 
puisne  jndges;  the  outer  house  cunsists  of  the 
remaining  6  puisne  judji^s  officiating  as  lords  or- 
dinary, each  sitting  singly.  An  appoal  lies  from 
the  decision  of  a  lord  ordinary  to  tlio  inner 
house,  and  thence  only  to  the  Britisli  house  of 
lords.  A  court  of  cichcqiicr  still  numiiiolly  ei- 
isU>,  but  its  functions  arc  (li<clisrgcd  by  3  judges 
of  the  court  of  se«aion  acting  as  barons  of  the 
exchequer.  Tlie  lord  iiresidcnt  (ns  lord  justice 
general),  lord  jiistiro  clerk,  and  5  puixne  judges 
of  the  court  of  session,  also  constitute  the  court 
of  justiciary,  having  cuprcmo  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, which  «is  as  occa-siiju  require*,  with  )K'ri- 
odical  rircuit  a<Mies.  Lawyers  privileged  to 
practise  before  the  supreme  courts  niu«t  lnOong 
to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  which  consists  of 
400  to  500  barristers,  or  to  that  of  the  writers 
to  llio  signet,  comprising  CM  to  700  n>eml>ers. 
An  ancient  court  called  the  convention  of  royal 
burghs  meets  annually  in  Edinburgh,  tl>o  ]<ro- 
Tost  presiding:  and  a  commissary  conri  still 
exists,  although  its  functions  are  almost  merged 
in  the  cotirt  of  session.— Edinburgh  is  dividod 
into  the  dil  and  new  towns,  the  former  pic- 
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tidi  BOTorelgiifl.  Adjoining  the  pftlaoe  are  Queen  street  the  N.,  with  oroas  streets  eyery  250 
the  rains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  1128,  and  yards.  Greorge  street  oontainsstatnes  of  George 
the  space  aroond  the  abbey  and  palace  to  the  IV.  and  of  Pitt,  and,  in  St.  Andrew^s  square,  a 
distance  of  100  yards  toward  the  city,  but  coun-  fluted  colnmn  158  feet  in  height  with  a  statae  to 
try  ward  embracing  a  circuit  of  5  m.,  includ-  Lord  Melyille.  Continaoos  from  the  new  town 
ing  Salisbury  Oraigs  and  Arthur's  Seat,  is  a  extends  another  pax^lelogram,  containing  nu- 
sanctuary  in  which  debtors  are  priyileged  from  merous  fashionable  streets  and  squares,  as  Great 
arrest.  The  Oowgate,  once  an  aristocratic  but  King  street,  Moray  and  Drummond  places,  &a 
now  a  mean  street,  winds  tortuously  along  the  South  of  the  old  town  are  the  *^  Meadows,"  a 
base  of  the  hill,  with  a  fringe  of  squalid  iiJleys,  level  park  1^  m.  in  circumference;  also  Bumtis- 
nntil  it  expands  into  the  Grass  market,  a  spa-  land  links,  a  sandy  plain  much  used  as  a  field 
oious  rectangle,  in  which  is  the  new  com  ex-  for  the  national  game  of  golf.  Further  are  the 
change,  frtcing  the  spot  where  the  Oovenanter  pleasantsuburbsof  NewingtonandMominffiide^ 
martyrs  were  executed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  the  latter  containing  the  lunatic  asylum.  Dean 
17th  century.  A  little  8.  stands  Heriot's  hospi-  bridge  spans  the  water  of  Leith  at  a  height  of 
tal,  on  the  site  called  High  Biggs.  The  heights  109  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  connects  the 
of  the  old  town  are  connected  with  the  new  new  town  with  the  country  to  the  N.  Leith. 
by  the  south  and  north  bridges  on  the  line  of  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  lies  about  2  m.  N.  of 
Nicholson,  a  spadous  street.  The  south  bridge,  the  city,  and  is  approached  by  a  spacious  street 
and  at  another  place  George  IV.'s  bridge,  span  called  Leith  walk^ — ^Edinburgh,  including  Leith, 
the  Gowgate  high  above  the  roo&  of  the  possessed,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 128 
houses,  while  the  north  bridge  throws  its  8  places  of  worship,  providing  accommodation  for 
prindpal  arches  across  the  hollow  formerly  oc-  81,878  persons,  equal  to  one  seat  for  every  two  of 
cupiea  by  North  Loch.  Nicholson  leads  into  the  population,  and  classified  as  follows :  Bw^ 
Pnnce's  street  at  the  theatre,  a  plain  structure,  tist  7,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church  1,  Episco- 
and  opposite  the  register  house,  a  square  fire-  pal  10,  Established  26,  Free  29,  Friends  1,  Glass- 
proof  building  for  the  preservation  of  records,  ites  1,  Independent  6,  Isolated  8,  Jews  1,  New 
which  has  in  front  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  *  Church  1,  Original  Seceders  1,  Primitive  1,  B^ 
of  Wellington.  To  the  right,  along  Waterloo  lief  Presbyterian  1,  Boman  Catholic  4,  Uniti^ 
place,  is  Calton  Hill;:  844  feet  above  sea  level,  rian  1,  United  Presbyterian  20,  Wesleyan  4. 
rising  with  an  abrupt  face  to  the  K,  but  the  The  15  city  churches  of  the  establishment  are 
whoto  covered  with  verdure  except  where  it  in  charge  of  itiQ  civic  corporation,  who  appoint 
18  dotted  with  monuments.  Of  these  the  most  the  18  ministers  and  pay  them  from  a  tax  of  6 
conspicuous  are  Nelson^s,  a  tall  circular  tower ;  per  cent,  on  the  city  rentaL  This  tax  is  a  source 
the  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  Scotch-  of  heartburning  to  citizens  of  other  denomina- 
men  who  fell  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  was  tions,  but  has  been  collected  for  2  centuries, 
intended  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  Parthenon,  but  At  present  it  amounts  to  about  £10,000  net  per 
for  lack  of  funds  only  12  columns  have  been  annum,  giving  to  each  minister  an  average 
erected;  a  monument  to  Prof.  Playfair ;  one  to  stipend  of  £568.  The  25  ministers  of  the  Free 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  imitation  of  the  choragic  (or  opposition)  church  receive  from  voluntaiy 
monument  of  Lysiorates  at  Athens ;  and  a  Conn-  sources  an  average  emolument  of  £289  each.  The 
thian  temple,  with  a  statue  to  Bobert  Burns.  On  annual  assembly  of  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
the  hiU  are  also  the  high  school  and  observatory.  Established  and  Free,  meet  annually  in  May. 
and  at  the  base  are  the  massive  castellated  Each  has  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  sem- 
boildings  of  the  gaol'  and  bridewell,  which  su-  inaries  for  divinity  students. — ^The  university  of 

Sersed^  the  old  *'  heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  pulled  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1582,  with  a  charter 

own  in  1817.    From  Waterloo  place  Princess  from  James  VL    The  corporation  of  the  city 

street  runs  in  a  direct  line,  forming  a  terrace  have  the  appointments  to  the  greater  numbcur 

along  tiie  edge  of  the  gardens  of  North  Loch,  of  the  chairs,  the  crown  having  the  nominatioa 

and  directiy  fronting  the  castle.    This  is  con-  to  the  others,  excepting  8.    There  are  82  pro- 

sidered  one  of  Uie  finest  promenades  in  Europe,  fessorships,  divided  into  the  4  faculties  of  theolp 

On  Prince's  street  stands  the  noble  Gothic  tab-  ogy,  law,  medicine,  and  arts^  with  power^  to 

emade  erected  as  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter  ooufer  the  usual  degrees  of  Scotch  colleges,  viz. : 

Scott    A  little  further  are  the  royal  institution,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  and  AJL    An  act  passed 

on  the  roof  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Vic-  Aug.  2,  1858,  gives  power  to  commissioners 

toria,  and  the  national  ^dlery,  two  classic  struc-  (appointed  by  the  queen  in  council)  to  revise 

tures,  the  1st  Grecian  Doric,  the  2d  Ionic    An  the  foundations,  or  bursaries,  to  regulate  the 

immense  canseway,  called  the  earthen  mound,  elections  of  university  officers,  to  prescribe  the 

fomoed  fr^m  the  debris  of  excavations,  here  courseof  study  and  the  amount  of  fees,  to  r^K>rt 

unites  the  old  and  new  towns.    At  the  head  of  on  the  expediency  of  founding  a  new  national 

the  mound  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  university  of  Scotland,  and  to  make  arrangements 

style,  erected  for  the  college  of  the  Free  Pres-  for  converting  the  present  universities  into  col- 

byterian  church. — ^The  ground  plan  of  the  new  leges  of  the  said  university.    Average  attend- 

town  is  a  regular  parallelogram  of  8,900  feet  by  ance  of  students  at  the  univeraaty  of  Edinburgh, 

1,090,  Princess  street  forming  the  S.  line,  George  1,500.    The  winter  session  commences  Nov*  1, 

street^  115  feet  in  width,  the  middle  line,  and  and  doses  at  the  end  of  April;  the  summer 
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sion  (mostly  for  medical  studies)  extends  from  national  81 ;  total  92,  beside  numerous  pr>;^* 
tho  Ist  Monday  of  May  to  the  end  of  Jane.    Stu-  institutions,  naval  and  miliiary  aoadcuiy.  f  It. 
dents  are  non-resident,  and  little  super  vision  is  Bell's  schools,  with  600  pupila.  I^&ncaacrijkn  rv 
ezercised  over  them.    To  qualify  for  a  degree  ged  and  industrial  echooU.    Tlie  gran*^  to  c'.- 
in  arts,  attendance  and  examination  are  exacted  mentary  schools  (in  the  whole   co:is:ti  f r  =. 
in  tho  classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  parliamentary  votes,  from   1S33    to    ^^5T  :i' 
moral  and  natural   philosophy,   and  rhetoric,  elusive,  amounted  to  £41.5S0. — An  i^lzrir^f 
Bursaries,  or  foundations,  of  an  aggregate  an-  peculiarity  of  the  Edinburgh  odacatir.^iAi  ijKz. 
nual  value  of  £1,172,  are  participated  in  by  80  is  the  number  of  charitable  founds: iuitt.  \aL-ri 
students.    A  litigation  on  a  legacy  left  by  the  hospitals,  which  perform  tho  doc  bid  cstv    f 
late  Gen.  Keid  for  the  promotion  of  musical  charity  and  education.     Ileriot's  Lc>«7::^'  :>• 
education  was  concluded  in  1855,  and  a  sum  chief  of  these,  was  founded  by  the  l^i^res:   f 
amounting  to  about  £62,000  placed  at  the  dis-  (reorge  lleriot^  goldsmith  to  «Tame:s  VI..  f  r  iLf 
posol  of  the  university.    The  present  principal  maintenance  and  education  of  s<>n»  of  burg«^e«^ 
18  tho   Rev.  Dr.  I^e;    secretary,  Alexander  imable  to  maintain  them.    Thiny  S.>y$  vrr^ 
Smith,  the  poet.    The  college  building  consists  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  its  o^z*iT-s  :: 
of  a  single  quadrangle,  having  its  main  front,  1659.     At  present  it  bestows  a  thoroc^h  v^..'-^ 
856  feet,  on  South  Bridge  street.    It  is  of  tion  on  180,  boarding  them  for  7  yt-arsL  k.I 
Roman  architecture,  heavy  in  design  and  mas-  presenting  them  with  £50  when  api  rr£.i:<-e«i. 
sive  in  execntion.    Within  tho  edifice  is  tho  The  revenues  of  tho  hospital  having  unt^r.  v^ 
museum,  rich  in  objects  of  natural  history,  to  its  expenditures,  12  free  schoob  have  l^^rae:^- 
which  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  bequeath-  lisheu,  which  educate  gratuitously  3.0«  <•  p*:;  .1:. 
ed  a  valuable  collection.    The  number  of  visit-  Donaldson's  hospital  is  a  more  recent  fount'.  *r»  z 
ors  in  1857  was  75,754,  of  whom  about  4,000  of  a  kindred  nature,  establi:»hed  by  the  Us^rj  -^ 
were    students.     Until    recently   tho    library,  1830of  James  Donaldson,  a  printer.     I:  oirt-air 
which  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  was  en-  contains  300  inmates.     Both  the  abov^rAa«< 
titled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  publish e<l  in  Brit-  hospitals  have  extensive  buildings  IUr.v;'»  >. 
ain,  but  the  privilege  is  now  abrogated  in  con-  and  Donaldson^s  1  m.  W.  of  tho  city.   In  a^ic.:^  c 
sideration  of  an  annual  grant  of  £575,  beside  to  these  arc  the  following  ht-spiials  |>&rtiy  :-:c 
which  it  receives  £1  from  every  student  who  education  of  youth,  and  partly  for  i:ia;ri:cL.ir-:e 
matriculates,  £5  from  every  new  professor,  and  of  p<x)r  citizens:  Trinity,  fi>r  ago  J   bi:rrv'««^ 
a  percentage  on  the  graduation  fees  in  medicine  108  inmates ;    merchant    maiden,    1  <'«  •   r.rl- . 
and  arts.  The  other  libraries  of  Edinburgh  are :  trades  maiden,  4S  girls;  (ieorge  ^Vat^n\  *<o 
the  advocates^  library,  and  that  of  the  writers  boys;  orphan,  100  boys  and  girls;  Jchn  Wn- 
to  the  signet,  beside  5  public  collections.     Tlio  8on\  120  bovs  and  girb;  (iilU's;'ifV«  2"i'  S.71 
advocates^  which  was  founded  in  1082  by  Sir  and  40  aged  i)ersoiis;  Cnuviirs,  2f>  U*;.  s:  S'.rv- 
George  Mackenzie,  contains  about  150,000  vol-  art's, for  boys;  Cliahnor>V,  fi>rsick  an-',  o.-w*.  a-^. 
nmcs  and  2,000  MSS.    Tho  signet  hbrnry  has  Fettes's,  for  yoiinc  |>«>or:  the  ri»y;u  i:  "'rr  ir 
70,()00vulumes,  and  both  arc  oi>en  to  tho  public  with  400  bo«U:  also  Ti  p< m irhuu>* -.. —  I:  v  r   -^ 
under  most  liberal  regulation:^.    Tho  faculties  of  institution  building  is  tlio  prujuTty  of  t:.v  \-  --. 
surgeons  and  physicians  have  each  cxton»iivo  li-  of  tniNteos  f«>r  man i: fait u re*  i[i  S  •.•tl-u. :      I.  • 
brarios, as hasidso the royul society, incori>oratod  body  wsis  t»rgaiiizid  in  1727.  with  |-«iWi.r  :    ii- 
in  17H3,  for  philosophic  resoarrh.  The  institutions  minister  a  grant  of  £2.m«h>  p»..r  u::iij:ii*  *  i  :.:_.:.  . 
nanu-d  have  also  valuable  niusoums  of  their  re-  in  the  articles  of  unii'n  iHi'tWi-iri  >l:t^ia:.'.  1:.  1 
spectivo  specialities.  The  Free  eh  urrh  col  lego  has  Scotland,  for  tho  eni'ounveniCKt  of  i:  r.  .t"i  • 
6  profess<.>rs,  with  a  course  of  study  enibracin;^  tures  and  tho   ti^horio*.     In   1*»«'0    a   >€  r  .1.-.1:.' 
divinity,  church  hi«*tory,  oriental  languages, oxe-  fi'^hery  board  wns  oriranizt-d.  ."ui'l  fi«r  n  a:.*  y^  .-» 
gctical  theol(»gy,  a{N>logetios  and  piistoral  tho-  tho  funds  t»f  the  boanl  of  inanv.rii-r^rr-  i.x-.- 
ology.  natural  science,  logic,  and  metaphysics;  l)Oon  Mpj»lio<l  to  tlio  onei»ur:igv  merit  *'r'ar:.  .!..■  r.< 
BO'^sion  from  the  lstTuo<«lay  of  Novcnil>ertotho  throuirh  the  K.-htMil  uf  dcMirn.     Tiio  s^.  .it  w  ::  • 
beginning  of  April.     Tho  high  st'hool  is  another  school  contains  Hoci^nmHHhaion  \'i-t  lL<    S  *r': 
celebrated    educational    establishment,    dating  of  British  herring  fi<*hery;  tho  r«.\;il  <m«..:i  .•: 
from  the  early  part  of  the  UJth  century.     Its  Scotland,  the  nn^-t  intiui-ntiid  of  the  \  -.rr.-l  * 
curriculum  of  study  wvupios  0  years  and  em-  cielios,  and  whifh  pub! i-he:»  it- tr;in>ai: :•■..*    v. 
braces  Ijitin,  (Jreek,  French,  (tennan,  goo^'ra-  s^n-iety  of  until ;uarie<»;  the  ri>y:ii  il*:;:  .:..  :. 

Eliy.  history,  natural  science,  with  the  ordinary  cori»<»rati-«l  for  the  eni'i'i:rair«.:i't'.:  t.:'  ;! .    :: 

ranches  of  a  commercial  cdueaiion.     Avorairo  arts;  and  tho  schi**-!  of  di '•ii::i.  wiiJi  r":  v    '.  .'•  - 

nuinberof  pupil s3<H) to 4<X);  quarter lyfe<'s 7*.  •>•/.  tions  of  p.iintini?-*  ami  >tatu:iry.     T].k-  !;**:»  a« 

to  £1  5*.  fur  each  chws.  Tho  Edinbur^'h  aradeiny  e-jtabli^he*!  on  a  humble  ^-av  in  17«'«'>  :»-*  i  >!-u» 

is  an  institution  of  a  similar  nature,  with  a  7  in;;  :u-.idi-niy.  in  whirli  NVilku-  an!  i.:.i:.;.  i-:  ::..• 

year**' courso  of  study,  at  as<*aleof  frescalcv.lat-  inof»t   iHiini-i:!  N-otii-li  arii*:-.  wirv  »%!  ..  ..:i.: 

ed  forthe  woalt]iiercLis«os — £7fortlie  Nt  y».ir.  Having  Uvn  eri!.»r.:»ii  iiiTo  :i  p\:.cr.J  •^•♦.v.  vt 

increasing  t»»  £ll  10«.  tho  la^r.     The  following  de-iu'n  fur  manu:'a«-turis.  an  hitei  t:irui  .v.»!  <>i- 

sclu^)]^  existed!  in  l'*54:  Fstublisho^l  clinnh  2<».  end  nrnamint,  n-  well  a**  tho  >tndv  \*:   1}  *.-  «r.- 

Free  church  22,  Tnittd  I're-byierijin  10,  Scot-  ti.;"ie.    it  h:is  at  prvj^-nt   hi -out    2o«,»    >;udec.tis, 

Ush  Episcopal  5,  Buuiau  Catholic  4,  not  dcQumi-  including  several  K'hool  tcadicn.   Art  i»  furtLcf 
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reprcMDtedbftfaeBcotchnatioaalgalleiyofart,  stillretaiDstheiuuneof Oanongate.   InfhelStli 

theroyEdScottiBhacaderaTiOndthero^alaesooia-  ceaturj,  William  the  Lion,  who  made  the  oasUe 

tionforthepromottODOf  UtefineartBinScotlaDd.  his  resideace,  added  Isrgel j  to  the  town  »od 

Antiqnities  are  represented  bj  the  ■ociety  of  constituted  it  a  royal  bnrsh.    In  1216  the  firat 

antiqaaries,  and  agriculture  b;  the  highland  and  parliament  of  Alexander  I.  was  held  Uiere.   In 

Bgricoltural  society  of  Scotland,  which  has  done  Jane,  12&1,  the  castle,  vith  nearly  all  the  other 

much  for  the  development  of  the  farming  r&-  fortresses  of  Scotland,  was  surrendered  to  £d- 

sonrces  of  the   country.      Industry  is  farther  ward  I.  of  England.     In  1313  it  was  stormed 

enconragedby  the  establishmenCof  an  industrial  at  midnight,  Feb.  28,  by  the  Scots  uider  Bon- 

mdsenm  for  Scotland,  comprising  a  mnseum  dolph,  earl  of  Moray,  who  destroyed  it    Itwaa 

{roper,  laboratory  lectures  (attended  in  1867  retaken  and  rebuilt  by  the  EngMi  under  Edward 

J  20   papila,  bMide  40   students  of  the  uni-  III.,whoplacedthereaBtroDggarriBonandmadB 

Tersity  class  of  tecbnolo^),  and  a  library  which  -  it  for  a  time  his  residence.    In  1887  it  was  nn- 

WBs  formally  organized  m  1867.     A  rate  for  the  snocessfiilly  beai^ed  by  the  Scots  nnder  Sir  An- 

new  mnsenmhos  been  acquired;  the  cost  of  the  drewUoray,  and  in  1861  was  taken  by  stratagenL 

building  will  be  abont  £40,000,  and  a  vote  of  bySirWilliamDonglaa.  DoringthereignrfDa- 

£10,000  was  proposed  to  parliament  in  1867,  vid  II.  it  was  the  seat  of  Damerona  parliaments, 

which,  however,  was  postponed.      Botany  is  andthonghnottfaeunqnestionedroetropoiis, was 

fostered  by  the  botanic  garden,  which  is  the  only  heldte  be  the  chief  town  of  Scotland.    In  1884 

one  in  Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  govern-  it  was  viMted  by  Froinart  in  oompany  with  a 

ment ;  astronomy,  by  the  observatory,  presided  party  of  French  knights.    He  calls  it  the  Paris 

over  by  the  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  who,  of  Scotland,  and  describes  it  as  oonsisting  of 

beside  his  ordinary  dnties,  lectnres  on  practical  4,000  houses,  so  poor  that  they  coold  notwbrd 

astronomv  at  the  university.    The  observatory  theknightadaeacoommodation.   Afterthemnr- 

is  sitnatod  on  Gallon  Hill,  and  is  the  property  of  der  of  James  I.  at  Perth  in  1437,  Ediobnr^ 

the  government,  which  grants  £100  per  annum  became  deci^vely  the  national  capital.    Hia  son 

for  its  Bopport.     Its  laL  is  55°  67'  28.3"  N. ;  JamM  II.  was   conveyed  thither  for  secority 

long.  3"  10'  45"  of  space,  or  Oh.  12m.  43.0s.  of  from  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  oontinQed 

time,  W.  of  Greenwich,      An  act  authorizing  to  hold  his  ooort  there.     He  was  particalsrif 

the  government  te  acquire  the  theatre  royal  and  attached  to  the  place,  and  granted  the  dty  a 

adjacent  property  for  the  erection  of  a  new  variety  of  privileges  wid  immonities,  favored  by 

^neral  ]>09t  office  was  passed  in  1868. — Ed-  which  it  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population, 

mbnrgh  is  of  high  antiquity.    Ita  castle  rock  James  HL  bestowed  npon  it  a  banner  which  ia 

is  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  natives  called  the  bine  blanket,  from  its  color,  and  is  still 

long  before  their  anbjugation  by  the  Romans,  preserved  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city.    In 

It  was  known  as  CMt^h-MyivijarAgaed^  or  the  1608  Chapman  and  Uillsj',  under  a  royal  charter, 

fortress  of  the  hilt  of  Agues.     Subsequently  it  introduced  the  printing  press.     In  1618  the  dtj 

waa  called  in  the  Gaelic  iiagh-AMi^  in  the  Brit-  was  desolated  by  a  plague,  and  the  magistratea 

ish  Jfai-din,  from  which  in  English  it  came  to  andmany  ofthebui^essesfell  with  JamesIV.in 

bestyled  the  Uaideo  Castle,  and  by  the  I^tin  the  fatalbattleof  Flodden.  During  the  minoH^ 

writers  of  the  middle  ages  CaMtrv.fti  Putllarum.  of  James  V.  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  many 

To  acconnt  for  this  appellation,  a  romantic  stery  tumults  between  rival  faoUons.    In  a  fight  hi- 

was  invented  that  the  British  kings  in  times  of  tween  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglases  !W)men 

war  or  trouble  sent  their  daughters  to  this  were  alain  in  the  streets.  This  affair  ie  popularly 

BtroDghold.    At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen-  known  as  "  clear  the  causeway."    In  1683  the 

tnry,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  dominant  in  college  of  justice  was  esteblisbed,  and  theoi^ 

the  south  of  Scotland,  the  place  began  to  be  thenceforth  became  thechief  seat  of  lawfortna 

called  Edwin's  burgb,  from  Edwin  t^e  king  of  whole  kingdom.    At  this  time,  too,  the  Hig^ 

Nonhnmbria,  who  occasiouatly  made  it  his  red-  street  was  first  paved  and  lighted.    In  Auguat^ 

dence.    The  Celtic  inhabitants  turned  the  Eng-  1634,  Norman  Oourlay  and  David  Strdton  were 

Hah  phrase  into  Itun-edin,  which  is  also  descrip-  condemned  and  executed  for  Protestantism.  In 

Uve  of  the  natural  features  of  the  site — the  1544  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  an  English  army 

words  dgniiying  "the  face  of  a  hill."    About  landed  near  Leith  and  set  fire  to  the  city, hot 

the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Edinburgh  seems  could  not  take  the  cutJe.  To  defend  it  frcHU  the 

to  have  been  a  considerable  ^age,  and  the  pos'  English,  it  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops  ia 

aeadon  of  its  castle  was  often  contested  in  the  1648.  Inl666thepreachingof  JohnKnoxthero- 

war^  between  the  Scots  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  former  caused  an  outbreak  ofdistnrbances,  which 

When  the  Scots  regdnad  Lotliian  in  the  lltb  by  the  ddofQueenElizabeth  of  England  finally 

centnry,  Edinburgh  castle  beganto  be  frequently  resnlted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants ;  ana 

oconpied  as  a  royd  residence.    In  the  reign  m  the  first  assembly  of  the  reformed  kirk  met  in 

David  I.  the  town  was  reckoned  one  of  the  4  the  dty  in  1660,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mn- 

ohief  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  imme-  nicipd  authorities.    In  August,  16S1,  theyoong 

diate  vicinity  this  monarch  founded  the  abbey  and  beautiful  Mary,  qnaeni^  Scots,  arriTedfrim 

^     q(  HQlTTood.    The  canons  of  the  abbey  bnilt  a  Franoe,    In  1666  she  married  Damley  at  Holy* 

^^  saburb  westward  from  their  church  till  it  met  rood,  and  in  Feb.  loG7,  her  husband  was  blows 

^BMa  town,  and  the  part  of  the  dty  thos  created  np  with  gnnpowder  while  sleeping  in  the  hooM 
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of  Eirk  of  Fidd^  where  the  mdvenitj  now  also  to  the  fact  that  the  trtldea  comhliMd  te 

Manda.    Mary's  marriage  to  Bothwell  at  Hc^jr-  philosophical  treatment  of  sn^eeU  with  the 

rood,  on  the  following  May  15,  raised  snch  critical  examination  of  hooka.    Tbe  matcit 

diatorhanoes  in  Edinhorgh  that  the  qneen  and  offences  of  the  review,  while  imAtar  tke  can 

her  new  hoshand  fled  tnin  the  city,  June  6,  pnr-  of  Jeffrey,  were  in  some  of  the  beDea-kttrH 

aned  hy  800  horsemen.    In  the  civil  war  that  articles,  e^)ecially  those  on  the  poems  of  Words- 

enaaed  Edinhorgh  was  freqaently  the  scene  of  worth,  Boothey,  and  Lamh,  which  were  rifi- 

hattle  and  suffered  severely.    In  1681  the  ereo*  culed  severely,  flippantly,  and,  a^wihsequeaUy 

tion  of  the  college  was  h^un,  and  the  first  pro-  admitted  by  Jettrey^  who  wrote  the  cnciqat^ 

feasor  appointed  in  1582.  In  1608  the  city  ceased  ni\ju8tly.    Wordsworth  was  aocnatotned  to  da« 

to  be  the  seat  of  royalty  by  the  accession  oi  Robespierre,  Bonaparte,  and  JefRney  tofctbtr, 

James  VL  to  the  crown  of  England  on  the  de-  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  h»- 

mise  of  Eliaabeth.    In  1838  Charles  I.  visited  man  race  who  had  appeared  within  hia  huib»- 

the  dtj  and  erected  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  brance.    The  last  article  of  Sydney  Suank  was 

a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  great  disturbanoea.  published  in  1827.    Bir  James  Mnckintodi  had 

In  Oct.  1648,  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  then  become  an  occasional  coatribotor,  aid 

for  the  eztiriMttion  of  prelacy  was  signed  in  the  Lord  Brougham  continued  to  writo  many  po- 

High  church.    The  city  raised  and  supported  a  litical  articles.    A  few  yeara  before  the  with- 

regiment  of  1,200  men  to  asnstthe  English  par-  drawal  of  JeffV^y  he  had  secored  the  scrrkca 

liamentarians  agdnst  Charles.  In  1650  the  roy*  of  two  contributors  who  maintained  the  cbar> 

alist  Montrose  was  executed  at  the  town  cross,  acter  of  the  review,  Thomas  Babinctfln  Mae* 

and  2  months  later  Charies  II.  was  proclaimed  anlay  and  Thomas  Carlyle.    In  1825  Maeaolay, 

king  at  the  aame  place.    8till  2  months  later,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge,  despetched  to  the 

and  Cromwell,  having  defeated  the  Scots  at  editor  without  personal  acqnaintance 

Dunbar,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  subee-  doction  his  paper  on  Milton.    It  waa 

onently  of  the  castle.  From  1668  to  1685,  under    ately  admitted,  and  firom  that  time  tiU  he 

CharlM  II.,  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  the  to  India  in  1885  almost  every  number  eoatainad 
torture  and  execution  of  a  vast  number  of  Cove-  one  of  his  brilliant  essays,  diiefly  on  the  lileEa- 
Banter8,martyB  to  their  fiuth.  In  1786  occurred  ture  of  England.  lie  continoed  to  tewh 
thefunoua  Porteouamob.  In  1745  Edinburgh  articles  after  his  return,  amoDff  which  wat 
waa  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  young  pre-  those  on  Clive  and  Hastings,  till  he  began  tibe 
tender,  Charles  Edward,  who  held  it  for  5  or  6  composition  of  his  history  of  England,  Ont  <€ 
weeks,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  castle,  his  last  contributions  was  hia  invectiTe  agaiMt 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  the  oldest  of  the  Barrere,  ''the  AnacreonofthegaiUotine.^  Tht 
great  British  quarterly  reviews,  the  first  num-  articles  of  Carlyle  began  in  1827,  and  fmntiiid 
her  of  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  Oct  almost  regularly  for  6  years.  He  now  memd 
1802.  It  was  originated  by  several  young  men  for  some  of  the  early  sins  of  JefiVey,  who  had 
then  resident  in  Uie  Scottish  capital,  the  most  depreciated  Bums,  satirized  the  German  litera* 
prominent  of  whom  were  Sydney  Smith,  Fran-  tare,  *'  cot  up"  Goethe,  and  sneered  at  Richur. 
da  Jeffrey,  Henry  Brougham,  and  Francis  Hor-  Carlyle  furnished  a  mamive  panegyric  of  Bvaik 
ner.  **  I  proposed,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  *'  that  and  a  series  of  elucidations  of  the  principal 
we  shoula  set  up  a  review ;  this  was  acceded  German  authors.  Some  of  his  pl^>e^B  toe.  as 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  that  on  the  **  Signs  of  the  Times,**  startM 
and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  ordinary  contributors  and  sopportcn  of 
the  first  number.  *  He  was  succeeded  in  the  the  review  by  depreciating  modem  pmiercflL 
editorial  office  by  Jeffrey,  who  retained  it  till  and  by  regarding  the  triumphs  of  maciuarrv 
1829.  The  **  Edinburgh  Review"  was  success-  as  leading  only  to  the  subjugation  of  mktd 
tal  firom  the  commencement ;  it  reached  a  cir-  to  matter.  Upon  the  resignstion  of  Jf€rtj 
Gulation  of  9,000  conies  in  6  yeans  and  of  18,-  the  editorship  devolved  upon  IfacTey  Nspitf; 
000  in  12  years ;  and  its  appearance  marks  an  known  also  as  an  editor  of  the  ^  Eorrfi** 
era  in  Journalism.  Snch  elaborate  discussions  pccdia  Britannica."  lie  retained  the  ofiee 
of  the  principles  of  politics  and  taste,  written  till  near  his  death  in  1847.  During  this  period 
with  so  much  brilliancy  and  effect^  and  contain-  the  wings  came  into  power,  and  tlie  renew  as 
ing  such  intrepid  criticisms,  had  not  before  been  their  organ  adopted  tnerefore  a  tone  rather  de- 
attempted  in  periodical  literature.  The  organ  fensive  than  onensivo.  It  had  at  firrt  hecm 
of  whigs,  it  appeared  even  more  liberal  fh>m  thought  almost  an  incendiary  publicatiuak  bet 
the  tone  and  temper  of  its  articles  than  from  a  party  which  d(*enied  it  not  liberal  cDougk 
the  measures  and  principles  which  itadvocf^ed,  had  established  the  '*  WestminMer  Rtfriew**  a 
for  it  favored  a  ftie  and  full  discussion,  an  open  rivalry.  Napier  was  succeeded  in  the  editonhip 
field  and  fair  play  to  argument  and  wit.  It  was  by  Prof.  Empson,  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Jefivy, 
thus  the  medium  through  which  the  daring  who  in  1854  was  succeeded  by  Sir  G.  Corae- 
ideas  in  philosophy  and  political  science,  that  wall  Lewis,  who  in  the  following  year  *  ' 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  18th  century,  were  it  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Reeve.  I 
made  familiar  to  the  genei;al  public  Its  hi(rh  later  editors  the  review  has  assumed  a 
literary  character  was  due  not  only  to  the  serious  and  scholarly  and  probably  Icm 
talent  and  refinement  of  its  contribotora,  but  tive  character  than  belonged  to  it  fmactiy. 
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Among  the  prominent  contributors  since  the  dis*  EDMONDS,  JoHir  Wobth,  an  American  ju- 

appearance  of  the  original  staff,  have  been  Sir  rist,  more  generally  known  for  his  advocacy  oi 

William  Hamilton  on  topics  of  mental  philoso-  what  is  called  ^^Spiritualism,"  bom  March  18, 

phy  and  education,  J.  R  M^Culloch  on  political  1 799,  in  Hudson,  N.  T.    He  was  graduated  at 

economy  and  the  progress  of  manu&cturesi,  Union  college  in  1816,  was  admitt^  to  the  bar 

Henry  Rogers  and  W.  J.  Conybeare  on  the  in  1819,  and  in  1820  commenced  the  practice 

tractarian  and  latitudinarian  movements  in  the  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city.    In  1881 

Anglican  church,  Sir  James  Stephen  on  ecclesi-  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 

astical  history  and  biography,  George  Moir,  O.  legblature  of  New  York,  and  for  the  4  years 

H.  Lewes,  and  R.  Monckton  Milnes.    A  selec-  ensuing  of  the  senate  and  court  of  errors.    Re- 

tion  of  the  best  articles  that  had  appeared  in  tiring  from  the  legislature  in  1886,  he  spent 

^e  "Edinburgh  Review"  from  the  commence-  most  of  the  following  two  years  on  special  mis- 

mentto  1888  was  made  by  Maurice  Gross  (4  vols.,  sions  from  the  federal  government  among  the 

London,  1888).    Three  indexes  have  been  pub-  Indians  on  the  frontiers.    In  1887  he  resumed 

lished :  to  vols.  i.-xz.  (1818),  vols.  zzi.--l.  (1882),  the  practice  oMhe  law  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

and  vols.  L-lxzx.  (1850).  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Mid-Lotrian,  a  state's  prisons,  and  for  two  years  labored  to  in- 
maritime  CO.  of  Scotland,  extending  about  86  m.  troduce  a  reform  in  prison  discipline,  by  substi- 
trcm  E.  to  W.,  and  about  18  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  tuting  for  corporal  coercion  the  system  of 
area,  897  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 259,485.  Its  N.  kindness.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  re- 
boundary  \s  formed  by  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  is  ceiving  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  inaugu- 
Btudded  with  important  towns  and  havens.  The  rated  a  new  feature  in  the  penitentiary  system 
S.  outline  is  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indent-  of  the  state.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  one 
ed  by  Peeblesslure,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa-  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
rated  by  a^sontinuation  of  the  Moorfoot  range.  In  1847  he  was  devated  to  the  bench  of  the 
These  mDa,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  1,900  supreme  court,  and  in  1852  became  a  member 
feet  above  the  sea,  occumr  an  area  of  nearly  60  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  close  of  1858 
sq.  m.  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Edinburghshire,  but  are  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  has  since  been 
not  entirely  unproductive.  Many  fertile  dales  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
lie  hidden  among  them,  and  a  great  part  of  their  York.  Early  in  1 85 1  he  began  to  investigate  the 
acclivities  is  under  profitable  cultivation.  The  subject  of  alleged  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of 
Pentland  hills,  which  extend  from  Peeblesshire  the  departed,  and  in  the  summer  of  1858  made 
N.£.intotheoentreof  the  county,  are  bleak  and  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief.  The  faith  he 
sterile,  but  afford  some  fine  scenery.  The  soil,  teaches  denies  the  ordinarily  received  doctrine 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  N*  and  S.  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  atonement  for 
Esks,  is  naturally  of  inferior  quality,  and  most  our  sins,  and  inculcates  the  ideas  that  man  can 
of  the  land  is  used  forpasturage,  but  the  forms  and  does  hold  personal  communion  with  the 
are  sldlfully  worked.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  spirits  of  the  dec^Eised,  and  through  it  can  learn 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  what  is  the  life  into  which  we  are  ushered  after 
Good  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared,  and  death ;  that  man  is  the  creature  of  progression, 
milk  and  butter  are  sold  at  the  Edinburgh  and  from  his  birth  through  eternity ;  that  such  pro- 
other  markets.  The  minerals  comprise  coal,  ffressis  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all;  that  it  must 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  porphyry.  The  chief  m  all  be  alike  in  love,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
streams  are  the  N.  and  S.  Esks,  Gala  water^  and  purity,  for  it  is  also  the  destiny  of  each  through 
water  of  Leith.  The  county  is  not  extensively  eternity  to  be  a  mimstering  servant  of  the  Most 
engaged  in  manufactures,  though  there  are  vari*  High  in  executing  the  laws  of  creation;  that 
ons  establiiAmients  in  the  chief  towns,  bleach-  each  may  retard  or  hasten  his  own  progression, 
eries  and  (prist  miUs  on  the  water  courses,  and  but  cannot  prevent  it^  and  that  his  immediate 
some  largepaper  and  gunpowder  mills  on  the  fhture  for  good  or  ill  is  of  his  own  fabrication, 
N.  Esk.  Wniskey  and  the  fiunous  Edinburgh  for  he  passes  into  the  next  stage  of  existence 
ale  are  the  other  articles  most  extencdvely  made,  precisely  what  he  is  in  this  life,  with  all  his  at- 
The  Union  canal  and  several  lines  of  railway  tributes  and  propensities  as  he  has  cultivated 
terminating  at  the  capital  are  the  most  impor-  or  perverted  them  here.  In  elucidation  of 
tant  diannels  of  inland  communication.  Prin-  these  principles,  Judge  Edmonds  has  puUished 
dpal  towns,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dalkeith,  Mus-  severe  works^  the  most  elaborate  of  which  is 
telbor{^  and  Portobsllo.  The  county  sends  entitled  ^^  Spiritualism''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  York,  1858). 

EDISTO,  a  river  of  South  Oarolina,  formed  EDMONDSON,  a  central  co.  of  Ey.,  drained 

by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto,  the  former  by  Green  river  and  Bear  creek ;  area,  225  sq. 

dr  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Lexington  dis-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,088,  of  whom  825  were 

trict,  and  the  latter  in  Edgefield.   They  unite  a  slaves.    The  surface  is  hiUy  or  moderately  un- 

few  miles  W.  of  Branohville,  whence  the  course  even ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  suitable  for  grass 

of  the  main  stream  is  S.  £.  and  S.    It  enters  and  gnun.    In  1850  the  productions  were  198,- 

the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies  095  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,822  of  wheat, 

EdiBto  ishind,  about  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Charles*  84^455  of  oats,  86,980  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,940  of 

ton.    It  is  navigable  100  m.  from  the  sea.  wool,  and  12,891  of  flax.   There  were  5  ohnrch- 
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es,  and  210  pupils  attending  pnblio  sobools.  ascended  the  tbrone  in  M6,  died  Not.  98,  9U. 

Anthracite  coal  is  abundant,  and  a  consider-  The  childhood  of  the  2  sons  of  Edmimd  render* 

able  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  beds  ing  them  incompetent  to  succeed  him,  Edrtd  in 

of  cavernous  limestone.   The  &mous  MammoUi  an  assembly  or  the  prelates  and  thanes  was 

cave  is  situated  here.    This  county  was  oivan-  diosen  king,  and  consecrated,  in  the  style  of  his 

ized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  «fohn  charters,  to  the  **goyemment  of  the  Aiiglo-Sai* 

Edmondson,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Raisin  ons,    Northumbrbms,   pagans,    and    Britons." 

river.    Capital,  Brownsville.  Tliough  afflicted  with  a  lingering  disease,  ht 

EDMUND  I.,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  marched  into  Northnmbria  and  quelled  the  tn> 
of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and  successor  of  bulent  Danes.  In  this  reign  St.  Dnnstan  rose 
Athelstan,  bom  about  923,  ascended  the  throne  to  power,  and  important  ecdenasUcal  and  mo- 
in  940,  died  in  946.  The  restless  Northumbri-  nastic  reforms  were  undertaken, 
ans  inunediately  after  his  accession  invaded  EDRISI,  an  Arabian  geographer,  aoppoeed  to 
Mercia,  but  the  young  king  bv  a  rapid  march  be  the  person  mentioned  by  historians  of  his 
overawed  them  and  forced  tJifen  to  submit,  nation  under  the  name  of  Abou  AbdaUah  Mo- 
and  to  embrace  Christianity.  lie  had,  how-  hammed  ben  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben  Ed- 
ever,  hardly  left  the  country  when  they  again  ris,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mnsanhnsa 
asserted  their  independence.  Edmund  next  Edriside  princes  who  reigned  at  Fez  before  the 
conquered  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  or  Cumber-  Fatimites,  bom  in  Ceuta  in  1099,  died  in  Sicily 
land,  and  conferred  that  territory  on  Malcolm,  about  1164.  He  studied  at  Cordova,  where  m 
king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should  distinguished  himself  for  his  knowledge  of  cot- 
do  homage  for  it,  and  protect  the  north  from  mography,  geography,  philosophy,  me&iiie, 
all  future  incursions  of  the  Danes.  As  Edmund  and  even  astrology,  and  for  his  skill  as  a  poet, 
was  celebrating  a  festival  in  Gloucestershire,  he  After  visiting  Constantinople,  Ana  Minor,  Eerpt* 
perceived  Leolf,  a  noted  outlaw  whom  he  had  Morocco,  Andalusia,  France,  and  Ebgland,  oa 
sentenced  to  banishment,  enter  the  hall  and  repaired  to  Sicily,  whither  he  was  inrited  by 
insolentiy  seat  himself  at  the  royal  table.  In-  King  Roger  II.,  a  friend  of  learned  men.  Ht 
flamed  by  passion,  he  turned  to  seize  the  mffian,  made  for  that  prince  a  terrestrial  globe  of  sQvcr, 
when  the  latter  stabbed  him  fatally  in  the  breast  upon  which  he  inscribed  in  Arabic  charactcfs 

EDMUND  II.,  sumamed  Ironside,  a  king  all  that  he  knew  of  the  various  countriea  of  thi 
of  the  Anglo-Ssxons,  son  and  successor  of  earth.  To  explain  the  ^be,  be  composed  a 
Ethelred  II.,  bora  in  989,  ascended  the  throne  treatise  on  geography.  The  globe  is  lost,  bat 
in  1016,  died  in  the  same  year.  Even  before  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  geography  wm 
his  accession  he  was  recognized  as  the  oham-  discovered  in  the  imperial  library  at  Faris  ia 
pion  of  the  English  cause  against  the  Danes  1829,  of  which  a  French  translation  by  Jaa- 
nnder  Canute,  but  his  abilities  and  hardy  valor  bert  appeared  in  1886.  Several  portions  aad 
were  unable  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  abridgments  of  the  work  had  however  beci 
kingdom.  Canute  was  proclaime<l  at  South-  published  many  years  before.  Edrisi  divides 
ampton  at  the  same  time  that  Edmund  was  the  earth  into  7  climates  or  zones,  each  of  which 
recognized  by  the  burgesses  of  London,  and  the  is  again  divided  into  11  regions;  and  in  his 
latter  city  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  descriptions  he  adheres  strictly  to  his  schtos 
Danish  forces.  Edmund,  obliged  to  flee  from  without  considering  whether  his  divisions rv^MCu- 
his  capital,  raised  on  army  in  Wessex,  and  at  ble  those  which  have  been  traced  by  natural  fra- 
Sceastoan  in  Gloucestershire  gave  battle  to  Ca-  tures  or  society.  His  work  represents  the  stats 
nute,  who  was  assisted  by  many  disaffected  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Arab*  ia 
English  nobles  and  prelates  under  Edric.  The  the  12th  century,  and  although  it  contains  nearly 
battle  raged  for  2  days,  and  fortune  seemed  to  as  many  errors  as  there  are  in  Strabo,  it  wai 
have  declared  for  Edmund,  when  a  stratagem  yet  the  source  from  which  the  western  gvograr 
of  Edric  made  the  victory  undecided,  lie  again  phers  derived  tlicir  notions  prior  to  the  Ports- 
met  his  enemies  at  Brentford  and  at  Otford,  gueso  discoveries  in  the  15th  century, 
but  by  the  perfidy  of  Edric  sustained  a  decisive  EDUCATION  (Lat  edwo,  to  draw  out),  the 
discomfiture  at  Assington.  This  nobleman,  hav-  development  of  the  faculties  or  germs  of  powfr 
ing  insinuated  himself  into  tlio  favor  of  the  Eng-  in  man,  and  the  training  of  them  into  hannoci- 
lish  monarch,  fled  with  lib  division  at  the  very  ous  action  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  reasoa 
onset.  The  resources  of  Edmund  were  not  ex-  and  morality.  In  a  general  Benst%  it  embraces 
hausted ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet  Canute  with  the  universal  means  by  which  Providence  is 
a  new  anny,  when  both  the  Danish  and  Eng-  euiding  the  human  race  to  its  final  destiny :  or 
lish  trooi>^  wearied  of  the  strife,  obliged  their  it  includes  the  countless  natural  and  Mwial  rir- 
kings  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  cuiustances  under  the  indirect  tuition  of  which 
the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Mercia  individuals  i)ass  from  the  cradle  through  the  ca- 
and  Northumbria  were  tlie  portion  of  Canute,  reer  of  life ;  but  it  more  usually  and  specially 
and  the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmund,  designates  the  instruction  and  caro  which  pa- 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Oxford,  rents  and  masters  bestow  upon  the  young  to 
thus  making  way  for  the  accession  of  Canute.  direct  their  physical,  intellectual,  s^hetic,  and 

EDKEI),  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  moral  development.   According  to  Plato,  a  good 

of  Edward  the  Elder,  successor  of  Edmund  I^  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the 
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soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  snscep-  by  heart,  and  reciting  select  passages  of  litera- 
tible ;  according  to  Rousseau,  in  making  the  tare.  Before  departure  at  night  a  part  of  the 
primitive  instincts  and  dispositions  the  constant  pupils  relate  some  of  the  events  of  ancient  his- 
ffuides  of  character  and  action ;  and  according  toiy,  which  are  explained  by  the  master ;  others 
lb  Elant,  there  is  within  every  man  a  divine  unite  in  singing  an  ancient  ode,  which  is  some- 
ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  times  accompanied  by  a  symbolic  dance.  They 
germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  leave  the  hall  with  the  same  obeisances  wi& 
education  to  favor  and  direct  the  growth  of  which  they  enter  it,  and  on  reaching  home  rev- 
these  germs.  Tet  education  not  only  aims  at  erentially  salute  the  domestic  spirits,  and  their 
the  development  and  culture  of  the  child  as  an  ancestors,  parents,  and  relatives.  For  the  sons 
individual,  but  is  also  the  means  by  which  every  of  the  nobles  a  higher  course  of  instruction  is 
rising  generation  is  put  in  possession  of  all  the  provided  in  universities  under  the  surveillance 
attmnments  of  preceding  generations,  and  be-  of  the  state.  One  of  these  exists  in  most  of  the 
comes  capable  of  increasing  and  improving  this  large  cities,  and  the  most  advanced  of  them  is 
inheritance.  It  thus  secures  the  regular  pro-  the  imperial  college  in  Pekin.  Candidates  for 
gress  of  society,  and  has  for  its  end  to  fashion  admission  into  the  last  are  required  to  pass  a 
childhood  to  an  order  of  things  and  of  ideas  strict  examination,  and  the  graduates  from  it  are 
which  it  is  designed  to  establish  or  perpetuate,  at  once  appointed  to  public  office.  In  no  other 
Thus,  according  to  Aristotie,  *^  the  most  effective  country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the  cit-  is  a  learned  education  the  means  of  official  pro- 
izens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government;  to  fash-  motion  so  much  as  in  China.  The  education 
ion,  and  as  it  were  to  cast  them  in  the  mould  of  girls  is  neglected,  but  the  daughters  of  the 
of  the  constitution.'*  *^  The  task  of  the  instruct-  wealthy  are  generally  taught  to  read,  write, 
or,*'  says  Herbart,  '^  consists  in  transmitting  and  sing,  and  sometimes  to  make  verses. — Historians 
interpreting  to  the  new  generation  the  experi-  usually  account  the  inhabitants  of  India  the 
ence  of  the  race."  Education  therefore  has  ref-  most  highly  educated  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
erenoe  to  the  economy  of  society ;  it  constitutes  the  East.  Yet  Hindoo  learning  and  science 
the  apprenticeship  of  tiiose  who  are  afterward  have  always  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
to  take  a  place  in  the  order  of  a  civilized  com-  of  the  caste  of  Brahmins,  who  only  are  allowed 
munity ;  and,  as  universal  knowledge  and  skill  to  explain  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  to  the  two 
are  impossible,  it  varies  for  the  different  states  castes  next  in  rank.  The  fourth  and  much  the 
and  classes  of  men,  like  the  different  pursuits  of  most  numerous  caste  of  Soodras,  or  laborers,  are 
life. — ^In  the  earliest  ages,  the  entire  education  excluded  from  all  privileges  of  education,  and  for- 
and  culture  of  the  people  were  in  the  hands  of  bidden  even  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
priests,  who  were  the  first  founders  of  institu-  books.  The  elementary  schools  are  now  held  in 
tions,  the  first  savants,  statesmen,  judges,  phy-  the  open  ur,  and  the  instruction  ordinarily  begins 
sicians,  astronomers,  and  architects ;  and  science  with  writing.  The  boys,  sitting  naked  on  the 
has  been  separated  from  religion,  and  teaching  ground,  write  in  the  sand,  or  on  palm  leaves,  a 
has  been  a  distinct  profession,  only  in  the  most  series  of  moral  sentences  from  the  ancient  writ- 
highly  dviUzed  communities.  Even  in  these,  ings.  These  are  also  committed  to  memory, 
learning  and  schools  have  often  been  to  a  greater  The  Vedas  are  taught  separately  in  the  schools 
or  less  extent,  more  or  less  directly,  under  the  pat-  of  the  Brahmins,  and  embrace  not  only  the 
ronage  and  care  of  religious  bodies,  since  religion  higher  doctrines  of  mythology,  but  also  of  ma- 
l^  been  esteemed  by  all  nations  the  highest  in-  thematics,  astrology,  and  philosophy.  Hindoo 
terest  of  society. — ^At  a  very  ancient  era,  though  masters  especially  inculcate  the  rules  of  polite- 
less  remote  than  they  themselves  pretend,  the  ness,  the  art  of  elegant  conversation,  the  coun- 
Chinese  possessed  a  high  degree  of  culture.  The  tenance  which  ought  to  be  assumed  according 
Chinese  sage,  Confucius  (lK)m  551  B.  C),  was  to  occasions,  and  innumerable  minute  practices 
tiie  restorer  and  not  the  founder  of  their  civiliza-  of  etiquette  and  duplicity.  The  education  of 
tion,  and  expressly  disclaimed  writing  any  thing  women,  to  whom  the  laws  of  Manu  ascribe 
which  had  not  long  been  recognized  in  the  legis-  a  mingled  character  of  malice  and  deceit,  is 
lation  and  science  of  his  ancestors.  The  princi-  totally  neglected,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  them 
pies  established  by  him  and  by  Mencius  (nearly  2  to  know  how  to  read.  Only  the  courtesans 
oenturies  later)  still  prevail  in  Chinese  pedagogy.  learn  to  read,  sing,  and  dance.  Schools  have 
The  course  of  instruction  begins  in  the  fiamSy,  been  established  by  the  British  government,  and 
where  the  boys  are  taught  to  enumerate  objects,  also  by  the  natives,  in  which  there  are  gen^nJly 
to  count  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  to  rever-  two  departments,  in  one  of  which  the  English 
ence  their  parents  and  ancestors  by  a  minute  language,  sciences,  and  literature  are  taught,  and 
ceremonial.  At  the  age  of  5  or  6  years  they  in  the  other  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  or  Arabic 
are  sent  to  schooL  On  entering  the  hidl,  the  Ifoiguages  and  literature. — ^The  early  culture  of 
pupil  mokes  obeisance  first  to  the  holy  Confucius  the  Egyptians  was  such,  that  the  Greeks  de- 
ana  then  to  his  master.  A  lesson  learned  in  rived  from  them  their  first  lessons  in  science  and 
grammar,  history,  ethics,  mathematics,  or  as-  philosophy.  In  Egypt,  too,  the  Israelites  ob- 
tronomy,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  tained  the  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to 
student,  is  followed  by  the  morning  repast;  af-  measure  and  "  divide  the  land."  Learning  and 
ter  which  tiie  day  is  spent  in  copying,  learning  political  power  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
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prlesta,  ixtumg  vhom  the  greater  part  of  tiie  dwofXeiioplioiiiiAromaDttcpLctsnoftbe In- 
lands were  (!istribat«d.  Pablic  edoeotioa  ex-  Aaa  mode  of  edncstioo.  It  preMOU  tb*  wkcl* 
nted  only  in  thi  castes  of  priests  aod  warrior*,  popaUtion  divided  into  4  claMM  ■caordlBf  to 
DDtil  it  became  more  getierd  after  the  rue  of  age,  and  meeting  at  apptnatcd  time*  in  tb*  4 
tha  Perrian  nod  Greek  dominion.  Vhile  the  dirinoDi  of  the  poblio  edifices,  whkh  wn*  fi# 
moss  of  the  people  were  trained  to  the  mecboa-  removed  from  the  mailet  plaoes.  The  bori  till 
ical  arta,  a  few  onlj  were  instnictcd  in  the  the  age  of  IT  yeareweretaught  to  knowaiid  to 
matbomatical  sciences,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  practise  Justice,  and  to  eDtertain  right  fcoii- 
moralitj  and  dif  iiiitr.  An  esoteric  caltnre  waa  ments  toward  tbe  divioitT,  their  coa&trr,  their 
reserTed  to  the  prieata  themselves,  whose  prin-  parents,  and  their  frienda.  Tbey  kidfKdatbaiBe^ 
(4pal  schools  were  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  took  their  alight  meals  ander  the  care  of  their 
Ileliopolis.  The  allomona  of  the  Greeks,  and  mastcm,  learned  to  handle  the  bow  and  javdi^ 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monaraents,  prore  on  and  were  prompted  to  admire  and  ImitAte  tbnw 
etrlj-  knowledge  of  ^metr^,  astronoraj,  men-  aged  men  who  were  noted  for  txemfimrj  vir- 
Bnration,  and  Bnrrejring  in  Egypt,  and  from  tLo  tuea.  From  the  age  of  17  to  t7  jreva  the; 
time  of  Thales  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  went  passed  their  nights  in  the  publio  adificc.  that 
to  stady  in  that  country.  lamblichns  uyi  the  purity  of  their  moral*  migbt  b«  etrMy 
that  I^tbagoma  derived  thence  his  in fbrmation  goarded,  learned  the  arta  of  war,  wera  aeeBs- 
apon  different  sciences,  and  that  he  complied  toraed  to  rise  early,  to  bear  ool*l  and  beat,  te 
wilb  tbe  minutest  regolations  of  the  priesta,  in  walk,  to  run,  and  to  follow  tbe  cfaaae.  Dnrisf 
order  to  overcome  their  repagnance  to  impart-  the  29  following  years  tbey  were  Bccocatad  ripe 
ing  tlieir  theories.  Plato,  it  Is  said,  was  a  disci-  men.  and  obeyed  their  superiors  in  war.  Abort 
pie  of  thorn,  and  states  that  "when  Solon  inquir-  the  age  of  S2  they  were  reckoned  ainong  aid 
ed  of  them  abont  ancient  mattere  he  perceived  men,  renoonced  martial  service,  and  admiiuKcp- 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks  had  ed  jnstico  in  publio  and  private  afiairs.  SnA 
any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity."  It  an  education  and  career  was  leftallj  opca  te 
was  not  nniwual  for  female  children  of  the  priest-  eveir  citiien,  bnt  only  the  wealthier  daflts 
ly  liunilics  to  aconire  an  edncation,  hot  the  pop-  conld  avail  themselves  of  the  public  achoali, 
niace  in  general  were  trained  only  to  fuUow  in  since  it  waa  necessarv  not  only  to  diapenaa  wilk 
the  occnpation  of  their  parents  and  kinsmen,  the  labor  of  their  children,  hot  also  to  pay  thtir 
At  a  later  period  a  part  of  Egypt  came  within  eipcnies. — Tlie  theocratio  conMitntioD  ot  the 
the  circle  of  Greek  civitication,  and  the  schools  Hebrew  nation,  aod  tlie  foundatioa  of  it*  ptw- 
of  Alexandria  and  other  cities  oi  the  delta  be-  itics  and  ethics  on  religion,  prudooad  a  naBUi 
came  as  renowned  as  those  of  Thebes  and  other  onltivalion  as  manifested  in  iu  literatnra  rtrj 
more  southern  cities  had  formerly  been.  The  nnliko  that  found  amon);  any  other  oiiesw 
two  Alexandrian  libraries,  one  of  which  was  people.  The  schools  of  the  prtmheta  ara  the 
destroyed  nnder  Theodoiiiua  the  Great,  and  only  schools  which  are  nientiouci£  bnt  chiUna 
the  other  by  command  of  the  calipli  Utnar  I.  were  generally  iu^itnictod  by  their  pareau  a 
(A.  I>.  G42),  were  tlio  most  remarkable  monn-  the  law  of  M»e<c»  and  tiie  history  of  Uie  iMi.ua. 
mcnts  of  ancient  learning. — The  culture  of  the  The  obedience  of  oliildrcii  lo  the  roaunandt  vi 
ancient  Persians  was  the  exclusive  care  of  the  their  parents  is  a  fre<iueut  injunctikn  ia  tbe 
mogi.apricstlycastoofMedianoritnn,  who  were  Scriptures.  Girls  were  Innght  to  sing,  topisy 
the  savantsof  the  empire,  the  legislators,  judges,  npou  musical  inntrunients,  and  to  daiu.«  ea  •»■ 
inter))reters  of  drenms,  astrologers,  and  higliest  emn  occasions  ;  and  many  fi-male  poet*  tai 
fanctionaries  at  court.  They  ruled  tlie  Per-  learned  wom(?n  S-Mtv  in  the  liUtory  of  the  an- 
aians  for  ages  by  the  force  of  intellect  alone,  cii'nt  Jews.  After  Ihc  ciile  lh«  rabbins  wai- 
To  them  were  intrnsted  the  preservation  and  lished  rchooU  to  which  children  were  sent  boa 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  their  6tb  or  Cth  year,  and  in  which,  bente  tie 
Zoroaster.  There  wns  no  general  syKtem  of  teachiiigof tbeScriptures, theeoiniuentariasaBii 
national  education,  but  the  inxtrui'tion  was  siin-  trailitions,  the  Mislina  and  Geiuara,  were  taacal 
pie  for  the  people,  learned  and  religious  for  ilio  anJ  committed  to  nicinury.  Theinumetioara 
magi,  and  military  and  polilie.il  for  the  war-  oral,  no  ^tuilvnteviT  taking  nute«,  and  tbalbik- 
riors.  The  faults  of  children  were  not  regarded  na  hod  long  been  transmitted  from  mailer  w 
as  sins  till  thu  age  of  8  yean,  when  they  were  pupil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  TW 
first  taught  to  say  their  prayers.  The  intellect-  most  celebrated  of  the  early  rabbinical  mhoeii 
nal  culture  was  but  trifling  except  lo  those  who  were  tho^  of  .larania  Oong  under  tho  diractk* 
were  to  inherit  the  leoming  of  the  mai.'i,  bnt  the  of  Gamaliel,  and  nt  whiih  Saint  PmU  atDdwd^ 
moral  educaliun  inculcated  the  civil  vinnen  and  Tiberias.  Alexandria,  Itatiylun,  I  '  * 
strict  habits  of  truth  and  Justice,  while  in  phys-  During  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  miooia  ap 
ical  training  the  Persians  suqiasi^'d  all  other  tsh  astronomcn^  physicians,  potlU,  and  f 
eostera  nations.  Theirfnndamental  maxim  was  nliera  were  scattered  ;'..:  -,:-i  .'-|-<u:i,  iu,, . 
to  combine  a  meagro  fare  with  violent  gymniw-  trance,  and  tba  cilifr*  i4  DintberB  Africa  ■ 
tic  exercises.  According  to  Ileroilotuk  "  their  western  Alia.  Their  pnUc)4  ac'  '  *  '" 
■oni  were  carefully  instracU-d  from  their  &th  to  in  Er  lit.  Fat.  Andahuia.  and  L 
their  30th  year  in  3  thinfn  alone,  to  ride,  to  draw  1  i 
tbebow,  and  to  ^ok  the  truth."  ThtCyrvpa-  b    n 
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tered  lUiuioDa  In  olflwtoal  literatnre.    At  the  gorsa.    That  the  child  vu  the  property,  not 

•ge  of  6  jeut  boys  passed  from  tlie  ezclosiTS  of  his  psrents,  bat  of  the  state,  wee  the  cen- 

cara  of  their  mothen,  who  edacated  them  till  tral  idea  of  the  edacational  eyBtem  established 

thm  elong  with  the  girla.    Lollabies,  cradles,  b;  Lycargos  in  Sparta.    All  personal  interests 

bnblee,  ntttet,  dtdla,  miniature  go-oaiU,  and  most  yield  to  those  of  the  nation.    Every  Spsr- 

images  of  warriors  and  mythologit^  scenes,  are  tan  child,  with  the  exception  of  the  heir  pre- 

mentioned  anKAg  the  reaonroes  of  the  nursery,  somptlve  to  the  throne,  was  subjected  to  a 

The  diildren  were  terrified  into  good  behavior  severe  military  and  pablio  disciptiae,  which 

by  stories  of  bngbean  and  bogies,  or  by  castiga-  conmsted  largely  in  Eymnastio  training,  to  the 

tion,  which  was  far  from  nncommon,  and  was  neglect  of  intellectual  culture.    They  were  not 

adtninister«dnanaUy  with  the  slipper  or  saodal.  taught  to  read,  but  to  speak  with  a  predsion 

The  nurses  and  attendants  used  to  tell  tales  which  is  yet  proverbial.    Trathfolness  and  nias- 

f6r  their  amuMment,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  terly  self-oommand  were  moral  results  whioli 

I<«endary  uploita  of  the  goda  and  demigods,  were  well  combined  with  physical  endurance. 

Puto  and  PlDtarcli  treat  particularly  of  the  Females  were  educated  nearly  the  same  as  males, 

moral  Inflnonoa  of  this  story-telling,  and  urged  and  the  two  sexes  often  strove  together  in  gyro- 

that  the  nnnes  should  be  restricted  iff  their  se-  nastic  cootesta.    Thus  was  formed  a  hardy  uid 

leettoi  ctf  rahjects.    At  about  their  8th  year  the  warlike  naiion,  deatitut«  and  heedless  alike  of 

boyi  were  intrusted  to  the  oare  of  a  pedagogne,  refined  feelings,  esthetic  tastes,  and  scientlfia 

who  aooompanied  them  to  school,  carried  their  knowledge.    It  was  in  obedience  to  the  princi- 

books,  and  kept  tiiem  constantly  nnder  snrveil-  pies  of  the  code  of  Solon  that  Athens  became 

lance.    He  was  aalave,  but  often  intelligent  and  thecentreand  mother  of  liberal  cnltare.  Thoogh 

ofpoUtbedmanDen.  The  schools  were  nnder  the  edncation.likereligion,  wasreccgnizedasapart 

—  -—'-'—  •--'  -  it  the  patronage,  of  the  stat^  of  the  political  constitotion,  yet  the  state  left  it 


and  the  fees  reotived  from  pupils  constituted  to  parental  inl«rest3  and  affection  to  educate 
tlie  soboolmaster's  income.  Instmction  began  the  yonng,  ordaining  only  certaio  general  rule^ 
in  tbe  «ailr  morning,  and  was  in  8  branches :  chiefly  in  behalf  of  morality.  Thns  every  citi> 
theletten(comprehendingreading,  writing,  and  un,  under  a  severe  penalty,  was  required  to 
arithmetic),  mnaio  ^clndup  also  literatnre  and  teach  his  son  to  read  and  to  swim ;  he  was  also 
aK),  and  gymnastia  exercises.  Plato  recom-  to  fit  him  for  some  occupation,  otherwise  the 
mended  that  arillkmetio  be  taught  as  an  amuse-  son  would  not  he  obliged  to  support  him  in  his 
ment,  and  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  nnmber  be  old  age.  Intellectual  and  testhetio  culture  were 
presented  In  as  concrete  a  form  as  posdble  by  always  prominent  in  Athenian  education,  and 
tlie  nse  of  qiplee  and  the  like.  Having  learned  Kymnaatio  training  was  enconraged  as  mnch  in 
to  read,  the  boy  was  made  familiar  with  tbe  the  interest  of  physical  beauty  as  of  physical 
Wtvks  of  the  poets,  and  required  to  commit  to  strength.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  wrilers, 
memory  long  select  passages.  The  poems  of  statesmen,  artists,  and  the  populace  nnited  in 
'Batntr,  eepeeiallj,  were  thonght  to  contain  by  appredatiug  the  fine  arts;  every  coin  was  stamp- 
precept  and  example  every  thing  calcnlated  to  ed  with  a  h^utifiil  symbol,  the  poorest  clay  ves- 
nwaken  in  yonth  a  natioiul  spirit,  and  to  im-  sels  were  graoefiiily  outlined,  and  the  finest 
press  tbe  noblest  virtaes.  The  lyre  was  the  Athenian  specimens  of  arcbitectare  and  sculp- 
avorite  mnsical  instrument  at  Athens,  and  in-  tore  appealed  to  common  sentiments  of  patriot- 
■truotion  in  playing  npon  it  was  a  regular  part  ism,  religion,  and  taste.  Pythagoras  was  the  first 
of  education.  The  Ante  was  at  one  time  pop-  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  founded  a  acliool 
tdar,  bat  ita  nse  was  abandoned,  according  to  or  sect  that  survived  him  fur  centuries.  He  set- 
Aristotle,  because  it  distorted  tbe  face.  At-  tledasBteacherinMagnaGrtBcia,orsoathemIt- 
tendanoe  at  eehool  was  conUoned  till  the  lOtb  sly,  after  having  travelled  and  studied  in  Egypt. 
or  ISth  year,  after  which  those  who  wished  be-  He  admitted  into  his  society  only  those  whose 
came  AsdpUf  of  teachers  of  a  higher  order,  the  physiognomy  pleased  him,  who  obeyed  their 
phUosopbeta,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists.  From  parents,  were  devoid  of  vanity,  and  had  tlie  art 
that  Me  th^  began  more  to  frequent  the  gym-  of  keeping  silence  and  listening.  The  disciple 
iiasia  feraduetie  exerwses,  the  benches  of  which  was  first  admitted  only  to  (he  exoteric  cli^ 
vereoftoioocnpied  by  sophists  convening  with  where  he  learned  but  a  part  of  bis  master's  dog- 
tbeir  pi^b  and  sorronndod  by  a  crowd  of  lis-  mas.  There  he  remaioed  at  least  8  years,  dur- 
tsBan.  rorgiris  there  were  neither  educational  ing  tbe  last  6  of  which  he  accustomed  himself 
' — "•-"—»■  nor  private  teachers.  Their  whole  principally  to  silence.  He  was  finally  received 
B  was  derived  fhjm  their  mothers  and  into  the  esoteric  class,  where  he  was  initiated 
id  till  marriage  they  were  eiolnded  into  all  the  sciences,  especially  uatbematics, 
eociotj  anil  i'i>nv<iisation  of  the  op>  upon  which  Pythagoras  set  the  highest  valae. 
.  :.  Honce,  t)j«r<^  were  no  sci  ifio  or  The  basis  of  bis  system  seems  to  have  been  the 
lodiee,  with  thu  oiCk'ptitKiof  thun^ton^  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  our  conceptions 
these  tbe  MllMian  A^wsla  was  per^  of  order  and  of  music ;  and  it  practically  incoV 
only  one  that  voi  reoDeoted.    Grecian  cated  respect  for  women,  simplicity  in  attire, 

"  yttaAoOB  severe  honesty,  devotion  to  ideas  of  beauty  and 

■ud  Bolon,  virtue,  and  the  blending  of  all  the  elements  of 

,  ot  Pytbft-  oharaoter  so  that  they  should  tend  to  a  single 
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end.  8ocrat68,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  Babeeanent] j  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  ToliimiiioiHiT- 
developed  the  Greek  theories  in  the  higher  de-  commented  on ;  and  in  the  10th  oaotorr,  the 
partments  of  education,  their  speculations  on  the  darkest  period  of  Christian  literatnrei,  the  Ar^ 
subject  forming  a  part  of  their  philosophical  and  had  flourishing  schools  of  learning  from  Bagdad 
political  systems. — ^The  Hellenic  methods  of  ed-  to  Cordova.  Of  their  17  uniTerritiea,  that  d 
ncation  were  in  most  respects  copied  by  the  Cordova  enjoyed  the  highest  repotatioii,  and 
Romans,  who,  however,  at  first  laid  greater  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  library  of  600,000 
stress  on  vigorous  corporeal  exercises  and  the  volumes.  Grammar,  the  art  of  versifying,  hb- 
nurture  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  tory,  geography,  astronomy  and  astrology,  chcc- 
ancient  title  of  the  schoolmaster  was  master  of  istry  and  alchemy,  mathematics,  and  medirme 
the  games  iludimagi$ter\  and  instruction  was  were  all  studied,  and  in  the  last  two  depart- 
entirely  independent  of  the  state  till  near  the  ments  the  Arabians  made  important  improve- 
time  of  the  emperors.  Numerous  religious  cer-  ments  on  their  Greek  masters.  An  elemeot- 
emonies  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  ary  school  was  attached  to  every  mosque,  in 
the  birth  of  a  child,  who  during  the  republio  which  reading  and  writing  were  tAO^t^  the 
was  educated  in  the  family  successively  under  pupils  at  the  same  time  learning  many  pocBs 
the  care  of  his  mother,  his  father,  and  a  peda-  by  hearti  At  first,  the  sons  of  wealthy  Aiabs 
gogue  or  learned  slave.  After  his  15th  year,  on  reach&g  their  20th  year  were  acenatooKd 
tiie  noble  youug  Roman  assumed  the  toga  virilU^  to  go  on  a  literary  journey,  visiting  the  moA 
and  from  that  time  for  more  than  a  year  ap-  eminent  savants  who  gave  public  lectures;  bat 
plied  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises  designed  to  after  the  foundation  of  umversitiea  by  the  ea> 
prepare  him  for  war.  He  was  afterward  ad-  liphs  in  the  largest  cities,  these  became  the  re> 
mitted  to  the  society  of  public  men  to  learn  the  sort  of  those  who  desired  a  learned  edncatiaB. 
art  of  statesmanship.  After  the  Greek  influ-  They  were  chiefly  occupied  with  theolo^,  ja- 
enoe  became  predominant  in  Roman  culture,  a  risprudencC,  and  speculative  philoaopby ;  m 
Greek  rather  than  a  Roman  was  preferred  for  the  natural  sciences  there  were  ^>edal 
for  pedagogue,  and  the  institution  of  publio  schools,  while  medicine  was  tan^t  in  hc^pttak 
schools,  U>  which  boys  were  sent  at  the  age  of  The  professors  and  students  dwelt  in  the  ssnt 
7  years,  made  the  advantages  of  education  more  edifice,  and  usually  there  was  bat  one  eminfat 
generoL  Under  the  empire  the  Greek  litera-  scholar  connected  as  teacher  with  ee^  miivcr 
ture  was  taught  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  as  nty.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  had  their  moiC 
carefully  as  the  Latin,  and  the  education  was  brilliant  career,  covering  the  plaina,  the  Tafleyi^ 
completed  by  rhetoricians,  who  in  the  time  of  and  the  hillsides  with  palaces  and  ctMr  dwcfi> 
Quintilian  often  received  a  salary  from  the  pub-  Lngs  in  the  light  and  graceful  style  of  Moonk 
lie  treasury.  Athens,  where  there  was  an  acad-  architecture,  making  poetry  and  the  fine  arti 
emy  with  10  professors,  was  much  frequented  as  weU  as  scholarship  flourish  at  the  Ifooridi 
by  the  young  Romans,  and  a  school  of  high  re-  courts,  and  giving  rich  endowments  to  schooh 
pute  was  founded  in  Constantinoplo  by  Con-  and  universities,  tlio  advantages  of  which  w<fe 
stantine  and  reorganized  by  Thcodosius  tlie  open  both  to  Christians  and  Moslems,  and  to  the 
Younger.  Girls  were  often  carefully  educated  female  sex  a«»  well  as  the  male.  Gert>ert«  after^ 
during  the  later  period  of  the  empire ;  and  from  ward  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  studied  nnder  the 
about  the  close  of  the  republic  there  appear  Spanish  Arabs,  and  passing  thence  to  France  sad 
to  have  been  schools  designed  for  them  exclu-  Germany,  is  said  to  have  revived  in  those  cocs- 
sively,  where  they  were  rarely  visited  by  their  tries  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry,  whkh 
fathers,  Antoninus  Pius  (A.  D.  138-161)  wos  had  become  unknown.  Sharon  Turner  givef 
the  first  Roman  monarch  who  established  a  a  list  of  Spanisli-Aralnan  women  who  wtrr 
school  for  orphans.  The  principal  original  noted  for  •their  erudition  or  their  skill  in  poKry. 
sources  for  the  history  of  education  among  the  oratory,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  or  nunc— 
Romans  are  the  writings  ofCicero,  Seneca,  Pliny  The  early  Christians,  unable  to  found  separst» 
the  Younger,  and  especially  the  Institutionea  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chudrvfu 
Oratorim  of  Quintilian. — At  the  time  when  the  cither  instructed  them  at  home  or  sent  them  lo 
last  vestiges  of  Roman  supremacy  were  disap-  pagan  schools.  Tlie  names  of  Anthaaa«  Koca^ 
pearing  in  the  West,  the  genius  of  Mohammed  and  Monica,  the  mothers  and  teachers  irfChrrv 
raised  an  obscure  people  in  a  corner  of  Asia  to  ostom,  Gregory  Nazianzon,  and  Augustine,  sm 
sudden  greatness.  In  the  7th  century  the  Ara-  memorials  of  the  care  with  which  Christiis 
bians  overran  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  parents  eoupht  the  in  tollectual  and  nfligioos  en!- 
whole  north-west  of  Africa,  and  in  the  next,  turo  of  their  sons.  The  dnughtors  a^>  »hared 
Spain  also.  Though  they  had  no  native  literature  in  the  domestic  lessons.  Yet  those  who  dcs;r«d 
but  poetry,  and  no  science  but  a  fanciful  as-  a  learne<l  edocation  n^sorted  to  sch«x>b  tau^r^: 
tronomy  inherite<l  from  shepherds,  and  tiiough  by  pagans,  the  most  tlonri.-hinpof  which  in  xijt 
they  were  at  first  as  destructive  to  western  2d  century  was  that  of  Alexandria^  wherfr  a 
learning  as  to  Christianity,  they  yet  soon  discov-  multitude  of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  prose- 
ered  the  value  of  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  cuted  their  studies  together.  By  the  side  of 
especially  of  those  on  medicine,  mathematics,  and  tliis  ancient  institution  soon  arose  the  Chhatian 
natural  philosophy.  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  school  of  the  catechists,  said  to  have  been  foozkd- 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  Aristotle  andTheophrastus  ed  by  PantAuns  in  181,  in  which  Chhitiui  the- 
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ology  assumed  a  regrilar  and  sdentifio  Ibrm.   It  the  works  of  the  ancients.    The  Irish  monaft- 

was  designed  especially  to  qualify  yonns  men  teries  at  this  time  sorpassed  all  others  in  main- 

to  become  preachers,  bat  its  coarse  of  study  em-  taining  the  traditions  of  learning.   The  course  of 

braced  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  physics,  7  sciences  or  libered  arts,  divided  into  the  trivi- 

metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  well  as  theology,  nm  (grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric)  and  the 

and  it  continued  in  exbtence  till  near  the  6th  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 

century.    Its  most  eminent  master  was  Origen,  and  music),  was  introduc^  in  the  6th  century, 

who,  being  exiled  in  281  from  Alexandria,  soon  and  defined  in  two  jargon  hexameters : 

after  established  a  similar  school  in  Caosarea,  in  Gramm,  loquUur  ;  IHa,  vera  doest ;  RhA  wrba  eolorai ; 

which  St.  Basil  was  educated.     The  school  of  Mua.catUt;  Ar.ntMtercajOeo.pondenU;  AaLeoUtatita,, 

Antioch  produced  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  Yet  learning  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  fantastic 
of  Mopsuestia ;  and  that  of  Edessa,  called  the  character  and  put  to  frirolous  uses,  and  except- 
Athens  of  Syria,  and  which  was  long  the  prin-  ing  the  writings  of  Bo^thius,  the  last  utterance 
cipal  seat  of  oriental  learning,  attracted  students  of  classical  culture,  the  principal  productions 
from  great  distances,  and  is  memorable  espe-  and  text  books  of  the  time  were  the  arid  com- 
cially  for  its  part  against  St.  Cyril  in  the  Kes-  pilationsof  Isidorusof  Seville,  Oapella,  and  Cas* 
torian  controversy.  In  all  the  Christian  schools  siodorus.  The  7th  century,  says  Hallam,  was 
the  Bible  gradually  became  the  principd  text  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe,  and  its 
book,  and  the  sciences  were  pursued  only  in  movement  in  advance  began  with  Charlemagne 
their  th^logical  bearings.  In  the  West  t£ere  before  the  close  of  the  next.  This  monarch 
were  till  the  5th  century  pagan  schools  in  the  invited  to  his  court  Alcuin  from  the  cloisters 
largest  cities,  as  Carthage,  Kome,  MHan,  Treves,  of  York,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theodulf 
Ifmeilles,  and  Lyons;  and  owing  to  the  fewness  from  Cermany,  and  reestablished  the  palatial 
of  the  Christian  institutions,  it  was  common  for  school,  in  *which  the  sons  of  some  of  the  no- 
^tinguished  doctors  of  the  church  to  assemble  bility  were  educated  with  his  own  children,  and 
around  them  the  youns  men  who  purposed  enter-  which  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went  It 
ing  the  priesthood,  and  to  instruct  them  by  their  was  called  the  palatine  academy,  and  the  mem- 
conversation  rather  than  by  regular  lessons,  hers  of  it  took  names  borrowed  from  sacred  or 
Early  in  the  5th  century  learning  found  a  ref*  profane  history ;  thus  Charlemagne  was  called 
uge  in  the  monasteries  which  had  been  intro-  David,  Alcuin  Horace,  AngUbert  Homer,  and 
duced  in  the  East  for  purposes  of  solitude  and  Gisla  Lucia.  In  this  school,  and  afterward  in 
contemplation,  but  in  the  West  for  quiet  and  those  of  Tours  and  Fulda,  the  course  of  instruc- 
nnion  amid  the  disorders  of  society — as  a  centre  tion  embraced  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  He 
and  asylum  for  persons  who  wished  to  live,  to  also  founded  schools  in  every  bishopric  and 
discuss,  and  to  exercise  themselves  togeUier.  monastery,  in  which  reading,  singing,  compu- 
The  abbey  founded  at  Tours  by  St  Martin,  that  tation,  grammar,  and  the  learning  of  psalms  by 
of  St  Victor  founded  by  Cassianus  at  Marseilles,  heart  were  the  exercises ;  and  he  instituted  two 
and  that  of  Lerins  foimded  by  St.  Honoratus  schools  at  Soissons  and  Metz  solely  for  instruc- 
and  St  Caprais  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Hy^res,  tion  in  church  music,  under  the  care  of  Italian 
were  philosophical  schools  of  Christianitv,  in  masters.  In  two  capitularies  addressed  by  him 
which  the  great  auestions  of  free  will,  predesti-  to  the  religious  preachers  under  his  government, 
nation,  grace,  and  original  sin  were  warmly  agi-  and  to  the  abb^  Bangulf,  the  head  of  a  religious 
tated,  and  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  Pelagian  order,  he  insisted  on  a  higher  education  for  the 
opinions  for  half  a  century  found  their  greatest  priesthood,  and  the  multiplication  of  correct 
nourishment  and  support  In  the  6  th  and  7th  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Latin  das- 
oenturies  the  schools  were  of  8  classes,  the  paro-  sios ;  and  he  bestowed  fortune  and  honors  on 
chial,  the  cathedral  or  episcopal,  and  the  dois-  those  monasteries  and  monks  that  excelled  in 
tral  or  conventual.  The  first  were  in  the  house  the  art  of  producing  correct  and  beautiful  copies, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  priest,  were  designed  The  study  of  Greek  was  partially  revived,  and 
mainly  to  produce  readers  in  the  church,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  endowment  of 
the  instruction  in  them  rarely  extended  beyond  the  school  at  OsnabrfXck  that  there  should  al- 
the  constant  repetition  of  passages  of  Scripture ;  ways  be  clerks  there  skilled  in  that  language, 
the  second  were  of  a  higher  grade,  and  usually  The  emperor  made  an  unsuccessful  efibrt  for  tne 
under  the  direction  of  a  bishop,  were  designed  culture  of  the  German  language,  causing  a  col- 
for  the  education  of  priests,  though  young  noble-  lection  of  the  German  popular  son^  to  be  made ; 
men  were  also  received  as  pupik,  and  the  can-  yet  his  design  was  not  seconded  by  the  clergy, 
tides  and  formulas  in  use  in  religious  worship  who  esteemed  German  a  barbarous  tongue  and 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  study ;  the  third  re-  relic  of  paganism  which  ought  to  be  extirpated 
oeived  children  who  were  devoted  either  to  a  rather  than  cultivated.  L^  than  a  century 
reliffious  or  secular  life,  and  taught  them  to  after  Charlemagne,  King  Alfred  revived  letters 
read,  to  copy  manuscripts,  and  to  understand  and  schools  in  England,  which  had  been  almost 
Latin.  The  cloistral  schools  were  very  numer-  extinguished  by  the  Danish  invasions,  rich  li- 
ons and  for  both  sexes,  most  of  those  for  females  braries  having  disappeared  in  the  pillage  of 
being  under  the  discipline  of  St  Benedict  In  churches  and  convents.  At  his  accession  Wea- 
the  convent  of  Aries  nearly  200  nuns  were  oc-  sex  could  not  boast  a  single  person  able  to 
cupied  in  copying  religious  books,  or  sometimes  translate  a  Latin  book.    He  invited  to  his  court 
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the  most  odebnted  scholars,  among  whom  wen  ing  how  little  knowledge  the  troohedoar , 

Plegmund,  Werfrith,  Ethelatao,  Werwolf^  AsBer  presuppose ;  there  Is  scarodj  an  allnsinB  Is  Hi" 

of  Sl  David's, GrimbfddofSt.Omer,  John Sootos  torj  or  mythology;  and  no  referenoM  tsi» 

Erigena,  and  John  of  Old  Sazonj,  who  left  tiie  eign  manners,  or  reminieoeDoes  of  the  wamm 

monastery  of  Corbie  for  that  of  Ethelingey;  he  which  had  been  tan^t  in  schools,  maUkl 


madetranalationswith  his  own  hand  into  Anglo-  with  the  rimple  eflorions  of 

Saxon  from  Bede,  Boethins,  and  Orosins ;  estab-  fiEmtastic  solemnities  s^Ied  comtB  of  lovi  ■! 

lished  schools  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom ;  floral  games,  the  serious  dieooMOn  of  rUUa 

and  ordained  that  the  children  of  every  free  qaestions  of  metaphyseal  gsUantij,  itm  dM» 

man  wliose  cironmstanoes  would  allow  it  shoo^  rately  frivolous  directkna  oonoenung  the  ■» 

acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writiujg,  and  ners  of  either  sex,  are  iUostratioiis  of  fti^J 

that  those  designed  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  without  intellectual  developoMnt,  baft  U^ 

offices  dionld  m  instructed  in  the  Latin  Ian-  and  peculiarly  disciplined  in  respect  of  !!•■» 

guage.    Yet  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  learning  timents.    From  the  18th  and  18th 


were  as  unfruitful  after  his  death  as  those  of  the  era  of  the  schodmen,  dste  S8  nnlfvnM^ 

Charlemagne  had  been  in  France,  and  were  including  those  of  Farii^  MontpeDier,  OM^ 

succeeded  by  the  mental  torpor  of  the  10th  Cambrii^  BoXo^dm^  Salerno,   Pidiiai  Bh% 

century,  in  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  no  Salamanca,  and  Lisbon.    That  of  Bok^pavn 

heresies  appeared.    Tct  Germany  at  that  time  especially  famous  for  its  reTiTsl  of  the  afflli^ 

possessed  many  learned  and  virtuous  church-  and  drew  lawyers  and  atodents  in  InsMi^ 

men.    In  the  school  of  Paderbom  not  only  the  bers  to  Lombardy  from  remote  pnrtsorbm 

7  liberal  arts  were  taught^  but  also  Homer  and  Paris  was  unrivalled  in  the  departmant  sf  w^ 

Virgil  were  read,  and  the  arts  of  painting  and  ology,  and  Montoellier  in  thnt  of  madfam 

versifying  practised ;  and  in  that  of  Fulda,  the  Boscellin  and  William  of  Champesnx  vm  At 

pupils  of  Hrabanus  lUurua,  himself  the  most  first  scholastic  teaohers  who  enjoyed  hdM 

accomplished  pupil  of  Alcuin,  gave  instruction  success ;  and  Abelard,  the  disciple  of  tlM 

with  z^  and  care  to  noble  youth.    But  as  both,  attracted  students  by  thousands  talk 

learning  was  chiefly  contained  in  a  dead  Ian-  lectures  in  Paris,  fascinated  the  intsDacft  tf 

guage  in  all  tlie  countries  of  Europe,  it  hardly  Christendom  by  a  dialectic  method,  sad  ss^ 

reached  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  art  of  writ*  ened  mankind  to  a  sympathy  with  Inteflaflfed 

ing  was  so  rare  among  laymen  tliat  it  was  called  excellence.     Though   he  was    inTolred  ii  a 

the  clerical  art;  paper  was  excessively  dear,  and  controversy  with  bunt  Bernard,  and  ths^^ 

ink  was  so  scarce  even  two  centuries  later  that  some  of  his  opiidona  were  condenucd  by  tt 

Petrarch  only  afrer  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  ecclesiastical   council,  and    he   waa  thMJB 

finding  some  in  liege. — ^The  rise  of  the  schohu-  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  clotsto;  jst  Ife 

tic  phUosopby  and  of  the  troubadour  poetry,  the  scholars  followed  him  to  his  hermltaft  fe  At 

institution  of  universities,  and  the  return  to  a  wilderness,  and  enlarged  his  little  oratoffT  Is  i 

profound  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  cosmopolitan  and  studious  monasterr  caDed  di 

were  the  literary  steps  during  aud  aflor  the  11th  Paraclete.    One  of  his  pupils  was  J^etcr  La» 

century  which  preceded  the  revival  of  learning  bard,  the  author  of  the  **Uook  of  SenteoMK* 

in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.     Intercourse  which  obtained  the  higliest  authority.    Tbtifr 

with  the  flourishing  Arabian  academies  of  Spain  genious  subtleties  of  scholasticism*  were  » 

should  also  be  mentioned,  since  many  scholars,  moted  by  the  schools  of  the  mendicant  onm 

following  the  example  of  (Herbert,  studied  in  and  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  mdbfld 

them,  and  inii)orted  the  sciences  thence  into  the  champions  of  dij^tinct  systems.,  wen  At 

France  and  England.     It  was  through  tlie  Ara-  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  FrancsMS 

bic  mind  that  western  philosophers  tirst  became  Duns  Scot  us.  The  m(»st  determined  op^aiaeti!»d 

acquainted  with  the  complete  works  of  Aristo-  the  scholastics  were  the  mystics,  tlie  prooKttn 

tie,  and  learned  to  prefer  his  dialectics  to  those  of  piety  rather  than  learning,  the  iirincii«I  R^ 

of  Augustine:  and  some  suppose  that  the  lit-  rosontatives  of  whom  were   St.    Ik^raard  d 

erary  culture  of  Provence  proceeded  from  con-  Clair  vaux,  Tliomas  a  Kern  pis,  TauUr,  and  B 

tact  with  Arabic  poets  boyond  the  PyrOncos.  his  later  years  Ciorson,  The  univcnutyftudcOk 

Knif^Iitliood  demanded  a  moral  and  ]»hysical  notwithstanding;    the  enthosiasni   and  a£ua- 

rather  than  intellectual  culture.    The  s<:»ns  of  mentsof  some  of  tliero,  were  ofton  subjects  cf 

gentlemen  who  weiv  trained  to  this  profess^ion  satire.     It  was  oompl:uned  that  thev  freouriek 

were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  great  lords,  eating  and  dancing  houiies.  and  fitn.)llt:^  thnjifii 

instructed  in  exercises  of  stren^h  and  activity  the  streoU  by  night  sliiiuting  and  t-ingisg;  'Jbtf 

and  in  the  management  of  arms  accustomed  to  they  went  from  university  to  univvr^:y,  r.>XU 

olKMlience  and  a  courteous  demeanor  to  their  increase  their  knowIedi:e«  but  to  l*c  able  to  biac 

lord  and  lady,  and  trained  to  enthusiastic  and  that  they  hail  studied  at   Paris    Ik^lix^.^  ^ 

romantic  views  of  valor,  honor,  love,  and  mu-  Pavia :   and  th:it  thev  surroundv.-d   thesiMslvtf 

niticence.     Many  of  the  noMi*st  knifrhts*oould  with  large  li^^irie^  and  porailed  dtX'U-nt*  caps 

neither  res  J  nor  write.    The  Provenval  litera-  in  order  to  win  a«ltniratioo  for  U-aming  whick 

turo  and  society,  founded  on  the  prim-iples  and  tluy  did  not  ]H>!$ci^'Ss.    The  minor  «w*b^h5f  wen 

customs  of  chivalry,  were  a  remarkable  exam-  said  often  to  U*  bailly  conducted ;  the  msitff 

pie  of  culture  without  learning.    It  is  surpris-  was  not  sufficiently  imder  the  sorvcillance  «f 
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the  biahq),  and  mi^t  be  one  of  the  nnmerons  Germany,  Yalla  in  Italy,  and  above  all  Ramna 

secular  ecclesiastics,  seholaatici^  teholares  vagan-  in  France,  wrote  against  scholasticism.    It  was 

tet,  laedtant^  or  goliardi^  who  traversed  £a-  assailed  by  the  reformers  and  defended  by  the 

rope  as  adventurers,  becoming  curates,  teachers,  Jesuits,  and  is  still  in  honor  in  some  of  the  Span- 

or  sorcerers,  according  to  occasion,  foretelling  ish  universities.    Purbach,  Regiomontanua,  and 

eclipses,  seUing  calendars  and  false  rdics,'  and  de»  Nicholas  Oasanns  were  the  first  to  promote  the 

frauding  the  people  in  manifold  ways.     It  was  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.    Nicholas  de 

not  uncommon  for  children  to  imitate  the  older  Clemengis  and  Grogorius  Tifemas  revived  the 

students,  passing  from  school  to  school  in  groups,  classical  taste  in  France,  Vitelli  and  Coilet  in 

begging,  stealing,  and  singing  before  houses.  £ngland^LebrixainSpain,andReuchlininGer- 

Yet  the  rod  played  a  prominent  part  in  schools,  many.    The  pious  ^  Brethren  of  the  Common 

and  a  vignette  found  in  most  of  the  media)vai  Life,"  whose  first  school  was  founded  by  Gerard 

classical  books  represents  a  master  holding  it  in  de  Groot  at  Deventer  in  1340,  also  exerted  a 

hand.     A  festival  of  the  rod  was  one  of  the  wide  influence.    Their  schools  were  extended 

holidays,  when  the  boys  and  girls  went  together  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  were 

to  the  nearestforestforabundle  of  birchen  twigs,  distinguished  alike  for  piety  and  solid  acquire- 

and  returned  singing  a  chant  relative  to  the  use  ments,  and  attracted  students  even  from  Italy, 

which  the  master  would  make  of  them.    Dur-  From  them  proceeded  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  and 

ing  the  period  preceding  the  revival  of  learning  many  who  were  afterward  celebrated  as  re- 

female  education  declined.    Only  a  few  schools  formers.  In  1483  a  severe  and  almost  barbaroua 

were  maintained  in  the  large  cities  for  the  in-  discipline  was  ordained  in  the  college  of  Mon- 

struction  of  girls  in  reading,  and  the  inmates  taigu,  combining  labor,  fasting,  and  pitiless  pun- 

of  convents  were  taught  hardly  more  than  to  ishments.    Tet  among  the  students  who  in  a 

repeat  their  prayers  and  to  practise  embroidery  few  years  proceeded  from  this  school  were 

and  other  needlework.    A  writer  of  the  18th  Erasmus,  Loyola,  and  Calvin.    Erasmus,  with 

century  defines  the  proper  educaUon  of  woman  polished  jests  admirable  for  their  etprit  and 

as  **  knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man,  learning,  seemed  to  revive  the  ancient  Attic  wit, 

to  knit,  and  to  sew."    From  the  time  when  the  and  exerted  a  refreshing  influence  on  letters. 

ill-fated  Ileloise  taught  the  sciences  and  the  The  golden  age  of  the  literature  of  Belgium 

Greek  and  Latin  chiles  to  her  nuns,  till  the  was  that  of  Albert  and  Isabella  in  the  first  quar- 

latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  western  Europe  ter  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  triumph 

furnishes  no  female  name  renowned  for  learning  of  the  renaissance  was  completed.    The  univer- 

except  that  of  Christina  of  Pisa. — ^Whcn  the  sity  of  Louvain  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  intel- 

Byzantine  empire  approached  its  faU,  the  Greek  lectual  culture,  and  the  alma  mater  of  many 

scholars  who  had  there  preserved  some  acqumnt-  celebrities.    Its  European  reputation  increased 

ance  with  ancient  learning  took  refuge  in  Italy,  till  in  1670  it  had  8,000  students. — Education 

where  the  love  of  letters  had  been  already  and  the  doctrines  concerning  it  played  an  im- 

awakened  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  portant  part  in  the  movements  of  the  Protestant 

Boccaccio,  and  where  industrious  scholars  under  reformers,  and  also  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 

the  patronage  of  princes  were  devoting  their  the  papacy  under  the  Jesuits.    The  revival  of 

lives  to  the  recovery  of  manuscripts  and  the  intellectual  culture  among  the  people  was  asso- 

revival  of  philology.    Among  those  who  at  ciated  in  the  mind  of  Luther  with  religious 

this  period  of  the  renaissance  specially  distin-  reform,  and  in  1528  with  the  aid  of  Melanch- 

guished  themselves  as  teachers,  the  most  emi-  thon  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  studies  which  was 

nent  was  Yictorino  Rambaldoni  (bom  in  1378),  followed  in  the  Protestant  oonunon  schools  of 

who  conducted  schools  successively  at  Padua,  Germany  till  the  close  of  the  century.  The  first 

Venice,  and  Mantua,  attracting  pupils  from  class  learned  to  read,  to  repeat  fh>m  memory  a 

France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  out  admitting  few  distichs,  to  write,  and  to  sing,  and  began  the 

only  those  of  distinguished  talents.    lie  wrote  study  of  Latin.    The  second  class  studied  Latin, 

nothing,  but  his  sagacity  and  success  in  forming  grammar,  and  music  for  an  hour  doily,  read  and 

the  character  of  students  and  in  producing  a  interpreted  the  fables  ofiEsop,  the  txboo^o^ui  of 

harmonious  and  complete  development  made  Hosellanus,  and  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 

his  name  famous  for  centuries  as  an  instructor,  committed  to  memory  parts  of  Terence  and 

Tlie  right  stady  of  the  classics  he  believed  to  be  Plautus,  and  some  of  the  psalms  and  other  por- 

amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  ednca-  tions  of  Scripture.    A  Latin  and  a  German 

tion.    Among  Italian  writers  on  education  in  sentence  were  repeated  to  the  students  on  their 

the  15th  century  were  Vergeri,  Poggio  Brae-  departure  at  night,  which  they  were  to  know 

ciolini,  Vcgi,  and  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterward  by  heart  on  the  following  day.    The  third  class 

Pope  Pius  11.    From  Italy  the  more  profound  advanced  to  the  Latin  jyoets,  and  to  exercises 

study  of  classical  authors  passed  to  the  other  in  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  were  required  to 

countries  of  Europe,  and  a  contest  was  long  speak  in  Latin,  and  to  write  an  exercise  in  that 

maintained  between  the  scholastic  and  the  anti-  language  weeklv.   Luther  also  assailed  the  Aris- 

scholastic  studies ;  between  the  Aristotelians,  totelianism  and  scholastic  methods  which  pre- 

who  included  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics,  and  vailed  in  the  universities,  and  recommended  the 

the  Platouists,  to  whom  were  attached  most  of  establishment  of  libraries  in  every  town.    Edu- 

the  cultivators  of  polite  literature.   Agrioola  in  cation  was  in  like  manner  enoooraged  by  Zwin- 
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f\i  and  Calvin,  the  latter  of  vhom  caused  the 
erccUun  of  a  siilcn<ii<l  edirico  for  tlio  gjmna^utn 
of  (ieiicvo,  to  vhicli  6  distincuiHhcd  pruft^isora 
of  llobi'cw.  Greek,  pliiluBOpTi;',  and  tlieutugT' 
were  invited.  Aboat  tliid  time  the  gymnasium 
of  Strasbourg  imder  Joliann  Sturm  becume  the 
niir4t  floiirisliint;  of  the  age,  aiid  in  ISTt^  it  had 
more  tliuti  1,000  Htuilentis  300  of  whom  were 
of  noble  or  princely  birtii.    lis  bc^  influence 


9  ouxiliarivs  to  tUeolopy.  lie  Iticroforo 
bani:ihcd  from  tliu  icliool  all  writin)^  in  barba- 
rouH  I.utin,  and  nnicil  children  from  t|jo  a^'o  of 
7  years  to  f peak  vith  each  other  ami  their  pro- 
fessors in  choice  Ciceronian  phrases.  He  made 
tliem  commit  to  memory  Mlcct  j>assa(K'9  from 
the  classics  as  they  were  translntod  to  them,  be- 
fore the  details  of  prammar  had  been  mastered. 
Slunnvosthofricndand  correspondent  of  Ro)^r 
Ascliam  of  KiiBbmd,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  and  the  authiir  of  A  treatise  on 
the  "  Schoolmaster."  The  Bchoul  of  Trotzen- 
dorf,  at  Goldberg,  was  distinftuishcd  for  tbo  or- 
ganization of  its  discijiline,  the  forms  of  which 
wore  borrowed  ffom  the  old  Koman  republic, 
lie  woii  the  ]ier|ietual  dictator,  and  bencutli  him 
were  a  censor,  2  consula,  and  n  senate  of  (he  12 
most  advanced  ])upiU.  Every  grave  question 
was  discussed  before  this  Mnate,  and  was  de- 
cided by  it.  The  ancient  crowns  were  revived 
for  ]>rtze^  the  best  orator  beint;  rewarded  in  the 
manner  uf  a  victor  at  tlie  Olympic  games.  Itu- 
gcnhngen  at  Haiubiirg,  l^palntin  at  Alteuburg, 
Ncaiider  at  Kordhtuscn,  and  lleydcn  at  Xu- 
reinbcrg,  were  also  among  tli*  most  niccessful 
Protestant  teachers  of  this  period. — The  Prot- 
cstantM  having  iiwukcni.Hl  a  ii-nl  for  learning, 
the  Ji'Hnitsdeterminedtoavail  tlieiihHilvctof  this 
real  in  llie  interest  of  the  Cat luilic  church,  and  to 
combat  tlie  rc&jnnation  with  its  own  weapon. 
They  cultivateil  to  the  highest  )>o$--ihl«  dcgreo 
all  deptirtinentd  of  science,  and  empluyed  the 
aiithoricy  of  learning  in  tuvor  of  the  iHmtilical 
power.  The  princijde  of  tlieir  metlunl  won  tu 
train  (lie  iiicmorT,  the  imnfriiiattnii,  niul  tliu  KO- 
soning  fariilty,  but  to  check  nil  di>i«-ursive  men- 
tid  hitbili.  I.atin  and  logic  furnished  intKt  of 
the  I'liTcises  by  which  (he  senliiui  iits  nnd  teiiott 
of  Catliolicism  were  iTi>(ilkil  iiito  the  minds  of 
youth.  l}{  the  cLtsaieul  L;ilin  aulhors  only 
Cii'cnt  and  \")rt;\\  were  used,  the  orhiT  L:i(iii 
(o«  books  liein;;  MHvliii'val  wrilern.  tire*-!;  was 
tiui<;1i(  otdy  from  the  work*  of  Chryfiiistiim  anil 
other  Chrl-ti-m  Citlieni.  rhil>ir«i]iriy  formcil  .1 
Ifirt  of  the  hiRlicr  euiirse,  anil  was  Inti^'ht  fmm 
AristiiileiL-t  inleriireteti  by  A-piinas,  Tlie I>i>li>li- 
ei]  mill  plt'fisiiipL-xteriuri^  masters  ami  Miidcutii. 
Iliv  kiiidni'^ajijiarent  iutlie  treatmctit  of  yoinii; 
lvr-:iin^  the  tviiiU'r  care  l<c<(owed  n|Hin  sick 
]<iipil'<,  the  ]H>ii]|K>iiH  occusH>ual  celebrali<>iis.aiid 
Jhciheiitrical  pi-rfonnnnivs  which  wire  ofiv-n 
made  a  wIi.hJ  cXen-ise,  all  euntribut>-J  to  tlie 
I'Mraiinlinary  sniis-m of  tite .It".uil* a* U-aiher*. 
rr..ni  (■..ht-n.-.  liiL.'..l>ii„li,  ,ti,d  Vienna,  tli.y 
spruad  between  1  joU  luul  liitiu  tliruiigtiuut  Irtir- 
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Imderstood  by  the  pnpil,  and  to  render  the  pro-  hitherto  neglected^  Snoh  was  the  origin  of  the 
cess  of  learning  easy  and  agreeable.  Locke  efforts  for  the  instniction  of  deaf  mutes  by 
applied  to  education  the  principles  of  the  Baco-  Heinicke,  Braidwood,  the  abb6  de  r£p^e,  and 
man  philosophy  by  which  a  scientific  realism  Sicard ;  the  instruction  of  the  blind  by  Valentin 
was  substituted  for  the  old  logical  verbalism,  Hatly,  Klein,  and  Lenn6;  the  institution  of 
and  things  rather  than  books  made  the  sources  8unday  schools  by  Robert  Raikes,  Oberlin, 
of  knowledge,  and  urged  the  union  of  a  due  re-  and  others ;  the  organization  of  reformatories 
gard  to  [positive  and  practical  science  with  the  by  Odisculchi  and  Fata  Giovanni  in  Rome,  and 
culture  of  the  intellect  through  the  medium  of  by  the  philanthropic  society  in  London ;  and 
language.  The  Anile  of  Rousseau  contains  a  many  of  the  special  schools  of  commerce,  agri- 
system  of  education  founded  on  the  ideas  but  culture,  mines,  the  arts  of  design,  and  other  de- 
not  the  experience  of  its  author,  and  presents  partments. — In  Germany  since  the  latter  part 
an  ideal  and  joyous  view  of  domestic  culture  of  the  last  century  the  principles  of  education 
most  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  circumstances  have  been  actively  discussed,  the  most  prominent 
of  his  own  life.  The  early  education  of  the  writers  on  the  subiect  being  Sulzer,  Miller, 
child  is,  according  to  him,  of  the  greatest  im-  Weisse,  Ehlers,  Bdsch,  Feder,  Resewitz,  Gurlitt, 
portance.  and  the  charge  of  it  can  properly  belong  Funk,  Roetger,  Heusinger,  Kiemeyer,  Bchwartz, 
only  to  tne  mother  and  the  father.  In  the  long  and  Beneke.  But  the  man  who  for  the  last  hun- 
procession  of  things  to  be  learned,  nothing  ap-  dred  years  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
pears  till  the  student  is  prepared  to  grasp  it  education  is  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi.  According 
without  difficulty,  and  the  attainments  in  know-  to  the  principles  developed  by  him  in  various 
ledge  come  almost  unconsciously  by  a  series  of  writings,  education  must  begin  early,  under  the 
easy  steps.  The  child,  too,  should  be  educated  discipline  of  home  and  the  direction  of  parental 
not  for  a  trade  or  projfession,  but  for  the  com-  wisdom  and  power.  It  must  proceed  accord- 
mon  and  absolute  state  of  man ;  should  not  ing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  slowlv  and  uninter- 
therefore  subject  himself  to  any  thraldom  of  mptedly,  the  teacher  exciting  the  child  to  ao- 
habit,  but  be  independent  of  every  thing  about  tivity  and  rendering  him  but  a  limited  amount 
him,  and  master  of  himself.  Shielded  from  the  of  assistance.  Individuality  must  be  held  sa- 
corruptions  of  society  and  the  trammels  of  con-  cred,  and  carefully  studied  and  encouraged. 
vcntionolism,  and  left  open  to  the  influences  of  Verbal  teaching  is  fatile  unless  it  be  implanted 
nature  and  of  conscience,  the  character  should  on  previous  mental  experiences  and  verified  by 
perfect  itself  intellectually,  socially,  and  morally,  the  senses.  A  development  by  merely  mental 
Parents  were  allured  to  study  a  system  which  operations,  which  the  Socratic  method  favors, 
seemed  to  remove  all  trouble,  labor,  and  care  is  vain  and  harmful,  for  the  child  can  only  ut- 
from  the  concerns  of  life.  Education  was  to  ter  a  judgment  concerning  an  object  when  he 
become  an  amusement,  and  man  a  reasonable  has  examined  it  experimentally,  and  learned  pre- 
creature,  without  annoyance,  without  perverted  cisely  to  distinguish  its  qualities  and  attributes 
inclinations,  without  even  a  futile  effort.  To  by  words.  Form,  number,  and  language  are 
realize  the  theories  of  Rousseau  was  the  task  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  principles  by 
Basedow,  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  great  which  the  mind  must  be  developed ;  and  a  thor- 
changes  in  the  nature  of  education  in  Germany,  ough  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  various 
He  announced  an  immense  institution  to  be  departments  of  learning  constitutes  an  educ»- 
founded  at  Dessau,  and  to  be  called  the  Philan-  tion.  Therefore  mental  arithmetic,  geometry, 
thropinum,  in  which  the  child  was  to  remain  and  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling  objects 
till  he  was  a  man  and  a  citizen.  The  Elemen-  of  beauty,  are  as  important  exercises  as  the 
tartcerJc^  in  which  he  exhibited  his  plan,  received  study  of  languages.  The  school  should  be  a 
subscriptions  from  princes,  magistrates,  minis-  place  of  liveliness  and  activity,  and  the  scholar 
tens  of  state,  and  the  most  aistinguished  learned  should  have  opportunity  to  exercise  and  reveal 
men  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  entertain-  his  power.  The  system  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
ing  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the  new  hu-  adopted  in  the  Prussian  schools  with  slight  mod- 
man  culture,  in  which  nature  was  to  take  the  ifications,  and  has  exerted  a  greater  infiuenoe 
place  of  discipline.  An  ideal  was  conceived  in  than  any  other  on  teachers  in  England,  Ameri- 
striking  contrast  with  the  reigning  severity  of  ca,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  His  system  was 
masters,  primness  of  pupils,  perruquea  and  modified  by  Fellenberg  in  his  institution  at 
swords  of  little  boys,  and  hoop  petticoats  of  Hofwyl,  by  Jacotot  in  the  university  of  Lou- 
little  girls.  The  Fhilanthropinum  was  estab-  vain,  and  by  Felbiger,  bishop  of  Sagan,  in  the 
lished  in  1774,  under  the  core  of  Basedow  schools  which  he  organized.  There  were  com- 
and  Wolke,  but  declined  after  a  momentary  bined  at  Hofwyl  an  agricultural  institute,  theo- 
splendor.  It  was  continued  with  better  sue-  retical  and  practical,  a  rural  school  for  the  poor, 
cess  by  Simon  and  Schweighuuser,  and  sim-  a  superior  school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  an 
ilar  institutions  were  founded  at  various  places  intermediate  school  for  those  of  the  middle 
in  Gennany,  only  one  of  which,  at  Schnepfen-  classes,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
thai  in  Gotha,  still  continues.  Under  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the  canton.  The  system  of 
of  eclectics  are  classed  those  who  were  the  dis*  Fellenberg  varied  from  that  of  Pestalozzi  only 
ciples  of  no  exclusive  school,  but  from  truly  by  communicating  more  practical  and  positive 
philanthropic  motives  sought  to  instruct  classes  knowledge.    The  method  of  Jacotot,  which  has 
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been  generaHf  ftdoptod  in  Belgian],  gires  gretiter 
exercise  to  the  focuttj'  ofmeaiojy;  be  reqnired 
bU  pupila  to  recite  by  heart  all  their  leuona, 
whether  in  the  Ungaages  or  the  Rciencei.  The 
Diechod  of  Sagan,  so  nuned  from  the  Me  of  ita 
antlior,  ii  a  combination  of  the  methods  of 
Basedow  and  Pestalozd,  woa  propagated  fa  Bo- 
bemia  hj  command  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  waa 
in  vopie  thronghout  Anatria  till  1M3.  It  re- 
garded edncatioD  onlr  from  a  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  and  aimed  to  annue  the  icholar  while 
instTDctiDg  bim,  and  to  make  tlie  leamns  aa 
dear  aa  possible,  passing  to  llie  nnlcnown  from 
the  known.  It  rapidly  traversed  nnmerons 
branches  of  atudy.  Joseph  Lancaster  (died  in 
1839),  amentber  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  founder  of  the  monitorial  tystem, 
by  which  the  most  intelligent  pnpils  in  a  school 
were  required  to  teach  their  fellows  what  they 
had  learned  ia  advance  of  them.  This  plan 
doubtless  developed  the  intellect  of  the  momtor, 
and  was  at  one  time  adopted  in  many  Ecbocls  in 
large  towns  in  England  and  America,  but  has 
been  abandoned  frooi  the  fact  that  the  iocora- 
ptete  and  confoscd  fcnowledf^  of  the  premature 
teachers  often  made  tLcir  instructions  rather 
akiu  toeiTor  than  to  truth. — Germany,  with  most 
of  the  other  continental  conntrics,  England,  and 
the  0niled  Slates  present  three  different  methods 
of  administering  tlie  national  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  FruMian  odncatitmal  system  is  pure- 
ly goTenimental,  emanating  solely  from  a  min- 
btcr  of  instmction  immediately  dependent  on 
the  crown.  The  universitic^i,  the  gymnasia,  and 
the  primary  schools  are  all  under  laws  and  reg- 
njatiuiis  which  proceed  reaiiectivcly  from  the 
crown,  from  the  proTincial  government,  and 
fhim  the  communes.  Every  cliild  in  the  king- 
dom is  obliged  under  pains  and  penalties  to  at- 
tend school  at  least  ft'om  the  ape  of  7  to  tlint  of 
14,  and  tho  result  is  that  the  Pnt^inn  people 
are  efllciently  cdaeated  throughout  the  entire 
commuiiily,  hnd  that  the  universities  send  forth 
a  Urge  body  of  highly  educated  men.  Yet  witli 
tlieir  vast  and  |>owerfld  niachinury  for  piinular 
instruction,  the  Prussians  have  not  token  alea<l- 
ing  part  in  civillzniion,  and  tho  reaoon  Ls  itated 
by  Iloroco  Mann  to  be,  that  when  tlio  children 
once  leave  school  they  have  few  opportanitics 
of  applying  the  knowledge  or  cxercUing  the  fac- 
ulties which  have  t>een  aeqnired  and  devel- 
oped there.  The  national  ediicaiion  of  nil  the 
German  :itates  clonely  reM'inbl<;s  that  of  Prus»ia. 
Tlic  universities,  college^  and  primary  schools 
of  Frnnee  (tbe  btter  of  which  were  orpnniied  in 
lS"-i  under  tlie  administration  of  Giiizot,  from 
rejiorts  on  the  German  syiitciii  of  piipidar  (ihi- 
culiun  mode  by  Coo^^in),  ara  in  like  inaiiuiT  ex- 
tabliahed  and  directed  by  governmental  author- 
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C^sarAuguBte 687 

Dureau  de  u  Malle,  Jean  Baptiste 

Joseph  Ben6 687 

Dorer,  Albrecht 687 

Duress % 688 

Duxfee,Job 689 

D'Urfey,  Thomas 680 

Durham  CO. 689 

Durham,  John  George  Lambton. .  690 

DOringsfeld,  Ida  ron 691 

Duroc,  Gerard  Chriftophe  M. 691 

DOrrenstein 691 

D&sselthal 609 

DOsseldorf 699 

Dutch  Language  and  Literature, 

see  Netherlandsi 

Dutchess  CO 009 

Dutens,  Joseph  Michel 609 

Dutrochet,  £en6  Joachim  Henri. .  698 

DuumTirs 098 

Duval  CO 698 

Duval,  Valentin  Jameray 698 

Duvaucel,  Alfred 693 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Jean 698 

Duve^er  de  Hauranne,  Prosper..  604 

Duvemoy,  Ckorges  Louis 694 

Duycklnck,  Evert  Augustus 694 

Duyckinck,  George  Long 694 

Dwaraca 694 

Dwarf 694 

Dwight,  Edmund 696 

Dwlght,  Theodore 696 

Dwight,  Timothy 606 

Dwight,  Sereno  Edwards 697 

Dwina,  Northern 698 

Dyaks,  see  Bomea 

Dyoe,  Alexander 698 

Dyce,  William 098 

Dyeing 093 

Dyer  ca 701 

Dyer,  George 701 

Dyer,  John 701 

Dyer.Marr 709 

Dymond,  Jonathan 709 

Dynamics 709 

I^mamometer 703 

Dysart 708 

Dysentery 706 

Dyspepalft 708 


E. 

B 704 

Eachard,  John 705 

Eadmer 705 

Eagle 705 

£agle,acoin 709 

Ear 709 

Ear  Rings 711 

EarTrumpet 711 

Earl 713 

EarlMarshal 719 

Earle,  PUny 713 

Earle,  Pliny,  MJ>. 713 

Earle,  Thomas 718 

Early  ca 718 

Early,  John 718 

Earth 718 

Earthworm 718 

Earthenware,  see  Pottery. 

Earthquake T90 

Earths 734 

Earwig 724 

Eosdale 734 

East 734 

East  Felidana 735 

East  India  Companies 735 

EMtXndiis 780 
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EastBirer 780 

Eastbum,  James  Wallis 781 

Eastbum,  Manton,  D.D 781 

Easter 781 

Eastern  Empire,    see   Byzantine 
Empire. 

EastUke,  Sir  Charles  Lock 789 

Eastman,  Charles  Gamage 783 

Eastman,  Mary  Henderson 788 

Easton 788 

Eastport 788 

Eaton  CO 784 

Eaton,  Ohio 784 

Eaton,  Horace 784 

Eaton,  William 784 

EaudeCologne 785 

Eau  de  Luce 785 

Ebal  and  Gerlzim 785 

Ebeling,  Christoph  Daniel 786 

Ebenezer 786 

Eberhard  Im  Bart 786 

Eberhard,  Johann  August 786 

Eberhard,  Konrad 786 

Ebionites 786 

Ebn,  see  Aben. 

Eboll,  Anna  de  Mendoza 787 

Ebony 787 

Ebro 787 

Ebullioecope 787 

Ebullition,  see  Boiling  Point,  and 
Evaporation. 

Ecbatana 787 

Eccaleobion 788 

Eccentric 788 

Ecchellensis,  Abraham 788 

Ecclesia 789 

Eoclesiastes 789 

Ecdeslasticus 789 

Echelon 740 

Echevln 740 

Echinades 740 

Echinoderms 740 

Echinus 740 

Echo 740 

Echo,  in  mythology. 741 

EoUt 749 

Eck,  Johann  Mayr  von 749 

Eckermann,  Johann  Peter 749 

£ckford,Henry 749 

EckmOhl 749 

Eckstein,  Ferdinand 748 

Eclectics 748 

Eclipse 748 

Ecliptic 744 

Eclogue 744 

Ecuador 744 

Edda 750 

Eddyatone  Bocks 751 

Eden 751 

EdenUU 751 

Edessa 751 

Edfoo 768 

Edgarco. 768 

Edgar 758 

Edgar  AtheUng 758 

Edgartown 768 

Edgecombe  co. 768 

Edgefielddist 754 

EdgehiU 764 

Edgeworth,  Blchard  Lovell 754 

Edgeworth,  Maria 754 

Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  Henry  Al- 
len  W5 

Edict 765 

Edinburgh 765 

Edinburgh  Beview 760 

Edinburghshire 761 

Edisto 761 

Edmonds,  John  Worth 761 

Edmondsonoo. 761 

Edmund  1 709 

Edmund  IL 709 

Bdred 763 

Edrisi 709 

fidocation 709 
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